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In  the  present  work  it  has  been  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  recount  earnestly, 
truthfully,  and  without  political  bias,  the  wonderful  story  of  the  last  half  century; 
to  present  a  graphic  view  of  a  pei’iod  which  perhaps  beyond  any  other  has  been 
marked  by  great  events,  intense  inquiry,  and  striking  incidents,  and  to  comprise 
in  the  narrative  such  characteristic  sketches  of  some  of  those  who  have  been 
conspicuous  in  the  arena  of  public  life,  as  would  vividly  indicate  those  personal 
associations  which  are  inseparable  from  great  social  or  political  advances. 

Though  Mr.  Gladstone’s  name  forms  the  main  title  of  the  book,  readers  need 
hardly  be  reminded  that  the  story  of  our  time  is  too  full  and  varied  to  be 
bounded  by  even  the  most  illustrious  life,  or  to  be  told  in  a  single  biography. 
The  design,  accordingly,  has  been  to  depict  with  some  colour  and  effect  all  the 
chief  men  who  have  aided  in  the  making  of  history  during  the  last  fifty  years, — 
history,  that  is  to  say,  not  only  in  a  political  or  legislative  meaning,  but  in  the 
wider  sense,  which  includes  the  striking  events,  occurrences,  errors,  achievements, 
struggles,  failures,  and  successes  that  have  been  the  stories  of  our  national  lives 
from  year  to  year. 

It  was  not  contemplated  to  make  this  book  adhere  slavishly  to  strict  chrono¬ 
logical  sequence.  A  reference  calendar  is  not  history,  nor  can  the  great  drama 
of  a  country  be  even  so  much  as  indicated  in  a  narrative  broken  by  undue 
subservience  to  the  succession  of  dates.  The  major  and  minor  events,  the  serious, 
romantic,  and  humorous  episodes,  overlap  and  bear  constant  reference  to  each 
other,  independently  of  the  particular  time  at  which  they  occur.  In  other  words, 
the  narrative  of  “Fifty  Years  of  Social  and  Political  Progress,”  consists  of  a 
number  of  concurrent  stories  in  which  the  plots  sometimes  intermingle;  the 
situations  have  certain  points  of  contact,  the  characters  meet  and  separate,  without 
special  regard  to  dates,  except  when  here  and  there  a  turning-point  or  a  crisis 
may  arrest  attention. 

It  will  be  found,  however,  that  due  regard  has  been  shown  for  chronological 
order,  and  that  dates  have  been  recorded  in  such  a  manner,  that  while  the  reader 
will  not  be  harassed  by  a  continual  sense  of  broken  sequences,  the  student  will 
not  be  at  a  disadvantage  for  want  of  exact  information. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  to  young  men  and  women  seeking  to  learn  what 
has  been  the  history  of  the  last  half  century,  the  book  will  be  found  none  the 
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less  useful  because  some  endeavour  has  been  made  to  give  life  and  colour  to 
the  scenes  and  people  described.  It  is  believed  that  the  record  is  accurate, 
that  the  characters  of  the  personages  have  not  been  misrepresented,  that  the 
reflections  and  observations  are  the  results  of  impartial  and  often  indeed  of 
anxious  thought. 

If  there  is  one  lesson  more  than  another  to  be  learnt  from  these  pages  it 
is,  that  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  events,  the  legislative  achievements, 
and  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  commercial  developments  which  together  are 
the  measure  of  the  social  and  political  progress  of  the  country, — is  no  longer 
confined  to  the  higher  or  to  any  class  of  the  community.  Men  and  women 
of  every  station,  though  they  may  neither  desire  nor  attain  the  reputation 
of  “politicians,”  are  taking  a  deep  and  earne.st  interest  in  the  course  of  public 
events,  in  the  method  and  meaning  of  the  proceedings  in  parliament,  and  the 
principles  on  which  the  government  of  the  country  is  conducted.  That  this 
interest  is  increasing  with  the  spread  of  education  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  of  our  time,  and  any  one  who  may  be  able  to  help  in  soberly  and 
righteously  assisting  it  has  reason  to  rejoice. 

In  this  new  edition  the  narrative  has  been  continued  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  present  year,  1886. 

T.  A. 


London,  July  6th,  1886. 
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fluence  of  Canning  on  Mr.  Gladstone — Early 
O’Connell — Preparations  for  Reform. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  estimate  the  progress  of  the 
last  half  century,  without  giving  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  political  events  which  characterized 
the  previous  ten  years,  and  the  condition  of 
the  country  before  the  passing  of  the  Eeform 
Bill. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1821  many 
significant  changes  were  being  made  in  the 
political  and  social  life  of  this  country, — 
changes  which  to  sagacious  observers  be¬ 
tokened  the  approach  of  that  new  era  on 
which  ten  years  afterwards  the  nation  entered 
with  a  swift  unmeasured  stride. 

Fifty  years  eai-lier  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham 
luid  advocated  a  scheme  of  parliamentary  re¬ 
form  which  he  did  not  live  to  bring  before  the 
government,  and  the  attempt  had  been  re¬ 
newed  by  his  illustrious  son  William  Pitt  in 
1782,  and  again  in  1785,  but  without  success. 
The  French  revolution  alike  animated  the 
advocates  and  stimulated  the  opponents  of 
popular  representation.  It  had  the  effect 
of  changing  Pitt  himself  not  only  into  an 
enemy  to  the  opinions  which  he  had  formerly 
advocated,  but  into  a  |)ersecutor  of  those  who, 
vou  I. 


views — Catholic  Emancipation — W ellington — Peel — 

by  expressing  those  opinions  in  language 
scarcely  more  violent  than  that  which  he  had 
himself  used,  brought  themselves  within  the 
prosecution  of  the  law.  On  the  other  hand, 
petitions  signed  by  thousands  of  persons  were 
presented  to  parliament  from  the  large  towns, 
from  Sheffield,  from  Birmingham,  and  from 
Edinburgh — the  latter  containing  so  many 
names  that  it  extended  over  the  whole  length 
of  the  floor  of  the  house.  Among  these  peti¬ 
tions  the  most  important  was  one  from  “  the 
friends  of  the  people,”  presented  by  Mr.  Grey, 
which  was  so  ably  and  temperately  drawn, 
that  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  true  pre¬ 
cursor  of  most  of  the  representations  in  the 
cause  of  parliamentary  reform  which  have  since 
been  recognized.  In  one  portion  of  it  the 
petitioners  offered  to  prove  that  upwards  of 
97  members  were  actually  nominated,  and  70 
more  indirectly  appointed  by  peers  and  the 
tre;isury,  and  that  91  commoners  procured 
the  election  of  139,  so  that  306  members,  or 
an  absolute  majority  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  were  returned  by  160  pemons.  “I 
assert,”  said  Mr.  Grey,  “that  this  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  England:  if  you  say  it  i?  not,  do  jus- 
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tice  ou  yourselves  by  ciilling  on  us  for  the 
proof,  aud  expose  your  calumniators  to  re¬ 
proach;  but  if  it  be  the  condition  of  England, 
shall  it  not  be  redressed  V’  It  was  not  re¬ 
dressed.  The  horrore  of  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion  had  so  affected  the  minds  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  that  though  a  long  debate  followed,  and 
the  jjetitiou  w;is  supporte<l  by  Fox,  Sheridan, 
Erskine,  and  Francis;  the  house,  by  an  ovei’- 
whelmiug  majority,  led  by  Pitt,  refused  the 
challenge  to  examine  the  truth  of  Mr.  Grey’s 
assertions  and  deferred  reform  for  tliirty-uine 
years.  For  the  war  with  France  followed,  aud 
the  distress  and  want  which  accompanied  that 
long  struggle  was  but  little  diminished  when 
at  last  peace  w;is  proclaimed.  The  country 
seemed  for  the  moment  exhausted,  the  landed 
interests  alone  having  profited- — because  of 
the  high  prices  of  agricultural  produce  aud  the 
consequent  increase  of  rentals.  The  “  protec¬ 
tion”  of  British  agricxdture — which  we  can  now 
see  was  the  compensation  of  these  interests 
against  the  fall  of  the  former  war  prices— was 
effected  by  an  impoi-t  duty  placed  upon  foreign 
corn,  and  as  we  have  long  ago  discovered  was 
the  protection  of  a  comparatively  diminishing, 
—at  the  expense  of  an  increasing — portion  of 
the  commimity.  The  measure  which  marked 
the  close  of  the  war  revived  the  cry  for  reformed 
representation  in  parliament.  The  corn-laws 
could  never  be  repealed  while  those  who  were 
supposed  to  profit  by  them  could  secure  a  large 
government  majority.  In  1817  the  colliers 
of  Bilston  conceived  the  idea  of  walking  up 
to  Loudon  in  a  body,  and  appealing  to  the 
Prince  Regent  to  aid  them  in  their  distress. 
The  Mancliester  operatives  were  fired  with  the 
simplicity  of  this  notion,  aud  a  large  number 
of  them  determined  to  make  the  journey  to 
the  metropolis  on  foot  to  beg  the  government 
to  consider  their  needs,  and  to  give  them  the 
political  reform  which  alone  was  wanting  to 
restore  them  to  a  better  condition.  The  plan 
was  that  of  honest,  simple  men,  and  so  little 
did  they  regard  their  own  probable  vicissi¬ 
tudes  on  the  journey  that  it  was  a  jiart  of 
their  plan  for  each  man  to  carry  with  him  a 
share  of  such  food  as  might  be  required,  aud 
a  blanket,  that  he  might  sleep  in  any  shelter 
that  could  be  found.  This  project  of  the 


“  blanketeei-s,”  as  they  were  afterwards  called, 
aroused  alarm  among  the  authorities,  who  were 
I  still  liable  to  a  jianic  at  any  movement  which, 
however  inconsistently,  reminded  them  of  the 
French  revolution.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
wiis  already  suspended,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
IManchester  workmen  were  aiTCsted.  The  larger 
number  of  their  followem  abandoned  the  at¬ 
tempt,  and  the  few  who  endeavoured  to  caiTy 
out  their  intention  were  stopped  by  troops 
stationed  along  the  roads,  and  after  being 
searched  were  either  driven  back  or  imjiri- 
soiied.  No  weapons  were  found  upon  them; 
but  it  apj)ears  to  have  been  necessary  to  say 
something  to  excuse  these  jjroceedings,  aud 
so  it  is  recorded  that  among  the  number  of 
meu  who  had  agreed  to  tramp  to  Loudon  to 
lay  their  gi'ievances  before  parliament  “  two 
unusually  long  knives”  had  been  discovered. 

But  an  event  soon  after  happened,  which 
still  more  forcibly  affected  the  imagination  of 
the  people,  and  which  also  tended  to  add  the 
dangerous  element  of  popular  resentment  to 
the  demands  for  political  representation.  In 
1819  the  question  of  Reform  had  been  once 
more  brought  before  parliament  by  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  member  for  Westminster,  the  for¬ 
midable  opponent  of  Sidmouth  aud  Percival, 
the  man  who  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower 
for  a  breiich  of  privilege  and  afterwards  re¬ 
leased — the  friend  of  Horne  Tooke — the  out¬ 
spoken  generous  old  English  gentleman  who 
was  then  in  the  van  of  the  reform  movement. 
He  brought  forward  no  specific  measure,  but 
asserting  the  principle  of  the  old  maxim  of 
common  law,  that  “the  people  of  England 
have  a  proi^erty  in  their  own  goods  which  are 
not  to  be  token  from  them  without  their  con¬ 
sent,”  applied  it  to  the  argument  that  every 
pei-son  paying  taxes  was  entitled  to  a  voice  in 
the  election  of  a  representative  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  moved  “that  the  house 
should  take  the  subject  of  the  representation 
into  its  consideration  early  in  the  next  session.” 
The  motion  was  rejected  by  a  very  consider¬ 
able  majority,  and  its  proposer  veiy  shortly 
afterwards  found  himself  sentenced  to  a  fine 
I  of  i;iOOO  and  three  months’  imprisonment  in 
I  the  King’s  Bench  for  addressing  to  his  con¬ 
stituents  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  what  was 
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popularly  knowu  as  the  “  Peterloo  Mas¬ 
sacre.” 

For  the  growing  excitement  of  the  people, 
sustiiiiiei-l  by  leaders  who  urged  them  to  de¬ 
mand  Parliamentary  Reform  and  the  repeal 
of  the  taxes  on  corn,  had  now  assumed  pro- 
jX)rtions  which  were  more  alarming.  Numer¬ 
ous  societies  were  formed  in  various  industrial 
centres,  and  especially  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  and  doubtless  much  inflammatory  and 
even  seditious  Language  was  used  at  some  of 
the  meetings.  Women  as  well  as  men  were 
formed  into  associations.  The  wives  and 
daughtera  of  workmen  promoted  “sister  socie¬ 
ties”  for  co-operating  with  the  men  for  secur¬ 
ing  political  reform,  and  instilling  into  the 
minds  of  the  rising  generation  a  “deep-rooted 
hatred  of  our  tyrannical  rulers.”  Assemblies 
of  small,  and  sometimes  of  large  bodies  of 
people  were  regularly  held  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day — not  very  surprising,  pei  haps,  when 
we  consider  that  the  working  day  then  con¬ 
sisted  of  most  of  the  daylight  hours.  An  en¬ 
deavour  was  made  to  organize  communications 
between  the  societies  of  various  districts  to 
enable  them  to  unite  in  their  common  effort. 
It  was  averred  that  companies  of  workmen 
met,  unarmed  it  is  true— but  still  to  practise 
marching  and  drill — and  this  was  held  to  be 
evidence  of  preparing  for  an  insurrection,  dur¬ 
ing  which  they  might  possess  themselves  of 
weapons.  In  all  these  charges,  however,  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  authorities  who  professed 
to  preserve  order,  were  themselves  the  first 
to  proceed  to  actual  violence.  Amidst  wide¬ 
spread  and  increasing  discontent  nothing  was 
conceded — no  honest  inquiry  w'as  made  into 
the  causes  of  disaffection — no  attempt  was 
made  to  adopt  such  measures  as  would  alleviate 
the  distress  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  dis¬ 
loyalty.  With  what  seems  almost  like  unrea¬ 
soning  fear,  repressive  measures — and  what 
was  worse,  weakly  vindictive  measures — 
were  adopted.  The  government  became  the 
aggres.sor,  and  if  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
people,  and  even  a  large  number  of  the  peoi)le 
themselves,  had  not  been  wiser,  calmer,  and 
even  morally  stronger  than  their  nders — that 
which  was  but  a  detached  series  of  riots  might 
have  become  a  general  insurrection. 


One  of  those  leaders  wiis  Henry  Hunt — 
known  then  and  ever  since  as  “Orator  Hunt” 
— an  opulent  Wiltshire  farmer,  and  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Gliustonbury,  who  had  begun 
life  as  an  ardent  and  loyal  j)atriot.  When  it 
was  thought  that  the  country  was  in  danger 
of  invasion  he  offered  his  whole  stock  (worth 
£20,000),  if  needed,  for  the  use  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  also  engaged  to  enter,  with  three  of 
his  servants,  all  mounted  and  equi2)ped,  at  his 
own  cost,  as  volunteers,  into  any  regiment  of 
horse  that  might  be  chosen  to  make  the  first 
charge  on  the  enemy.  He  afterwards  joined 
the  Marlborough  trooi^  of  cavalry,  but  had  a 
dispute  with  Lord  Bruce,  whom  he  challenged, 
and  was  in  consequence  indicted  in  the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench,  fined  £T00,  and  imprisoned 
for  six  weeks.  This  may  have  had  some  effect 
in  determining  him  to  become  a  “radical  re¬ 
former,”  but,  at  any  rate,  he  soon  took  the 
position  of  a  trusted  and  unflinching  champion 
of  the  i^opular  cause,  and  as  he  was  lord  of 
the  manor,  and  won  the  good  opinion  of  his 
neighboui-s  by  his  equitable  judgments  at  the 
“court  leet,”  as  well  as  by  his  gift  of  speech, 
he  W'as  at  the  head  of  the  reform  movement 
in  that  district.  The  alarm  of  the  government 
at  the  reports  which  w'ere  received  of  the 
organization  of  the  reformers  resulted  in  the 
issue  of  a  circular  letter  by  the  secretary  of 
the  home  department,  instructing  the  lord- 
lieutenants  of  the  “disturbed  counties”  to  take 
immediate  and  effectual  measures  for  preserv¬ 
ing  the  peace,  to  excite  the  magistrates  to 
activity,  and  to  give  directions  to  the  yeomanry 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  in  case  of  their 
services  being  required.  These  orders,  while 
they  increased  the  exasperation  of  the  popu¬ 
lace,  seem  to  have  been  regarded  w'ithout  much 
dismay,  for  in  less  than  a  w'eek  afterwards  a 
gi-eat  meeting  was  held  at  Birmingham,  at 
which  aljout  1.5,000  persons  were  present. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  w'as  not  riotous, 
though  it  was  obviously  illegal.  The  people 
assembled  without  turbulence,  and  dispersed 
witliout  serious  disorder,  but  the  resolutions 
were  in  the  nature  of  a  defiant  protest.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  meeting  should  elect  “two 
legislatorial  attorneys  and  rejiresentatives  of 
Birmingh.im,”  and  the  tw'o  gentlemen  chosen 
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were  Major  Cartwright,  a  well-known  reformer, 
and  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  neither  of  whom 
were  present.  The  latter  accepted  the  decision, 
and  declared  that  he  would  claim  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  residt  being  that  he 
wiis  arrested  at  his  own  house  and  carried  to 
Kuutsford,  to  answer  for  something  he  had 
said  at  another  meeting  at  Stockport.  A  pro¬ 
clamation  was  issued  against  “  seditious  and 
treasonable  speeches,  delivered  at  meetings 
held  to  petition  for  reform,  where  attempts 
had  been  made  to  bring  into  hatred  and  con¬ 
tempt  the  government  and  constitution,  and 
particularly  the  Commons  House  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,”  and  it  declared  that  “many  wicked  and 
seditious  writings  had  been  printed,  published, 
and  laboriously  circulated.”  All  persons  in 
authority  were  urged  to  assist  in  repressing 
the  disorders  complained  of,  and  in  bringing 
the  perpetrators  to  justice.  Neither  the  pro¬ 
clamation  nor  the  previous  arrests  were  suf¬ 
ficient  to  deter  the  leaders  of  the  reformers  in 
Manchester  from  summoning  a  meeting  to 
foUow  the  example  of  Birmingham  by  choosing 
a  representative;  but  Hunt  interposed  and 
succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  abandon  this 
design,  as  it  had  been  declared  to  be  a  breach 
of  the  law.  It  was,  however,  decided  that  a 
meeting  should  be  held  for  the  strictly  legal 
purpose  of  petitioning  for  a  reform  in  Paidia- 
mentary  representation,  and  on  this  condition 
Hunt  consented  to  be  present  and  to  address 
the  assembly. 

The  objects'  and  probable  consequences  of 
a  meeting  which  it  was  known  would  num¬ 
ber  many  thousands  of  persons,  were  at  once 
exaggerated,  and  were  probably  misrepresented 
to  the  government.  The  local  authorities 
were  in  just  such  a  panic  as  would  be  likely 
to  lead  them  to  wild  and  indiscriminate  ag- 
gi-ession,  and  this  result  was  rendered  more 
probable  by  the  duty  of  repression  being  in¬ 
trusted  to  the  yeomanry,  of  which  the  officei-s, 
and  even  the  troopem,  to  a  great  extent,  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  number  of  hot-headed  young  men, 
the  scions  of  those  parvenu  families  which  had 
a  professedly  aristocratic  contempt  for  the  mill 
liands  and  other  operatives  who  formed  the 
main  body  of  the  reformers’  league. 

The  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  16th  of 


August,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
assembly  would  be  an  imposing  demonstration, 
while  an  enormous  number  of  persons  were 
also  drawn  to  the  spot  from  motives  of  curi¬ 
osity.  The  various  clubs  and  associations  from 
surrounding  towns  and  villages  came  in  orderly 
array,  many  of  them  marching  with  bands  of 
music  and  with  banneis,  on  which  were  in¬ 
scribed  various  mottoes  such  as  “No  Com  Laws,” 
“Annual  Parliaments,”  “Universal  Suffrage,” 
“Vote  by  Ballot,” &c., while  one  large  standard 
bore  the  motto  of  William  Wallace,  “God 
armeth  the  patriot.”  Among  the  clubs  were 
two  composed  of  women,  one  of  which  num¬ 
bered  150  membei-s,  and  many  other  women 
accompanied  their  friends  to  the  spot  chosen 
for  the  meeting — a  large  field  near  St.  PetePs 
Church,  and  known  as  St.  Peter’s  Field,  or 
Peter  Loo — on  the  site  of  which  the  Free 
Trade  Hall  now  appropriately  stands. 

The  first  body  of  reformers  began  to  arrive 
a  little  before  noon,  and  the  multitude  increased 
until,  as  it  was  computed,  about  80,000  persons 
were  present,  a  number  certainly  sufficient  to 
have  overborne  any  force  likely  to  be  brought 
against  them  had  the  designs  of  their  meeting 
been  such  as  were  imputed  to  them.  A  body 
of  special  constables  had  taken  up  a  position 
on  the  field  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hunt, 
who  was  to  speak  from  a  wagon  converted 
into  a  platform.  No  resistance  was  offered  by 
the  crowd,  which  parted  on  both  sides  to  make 
way  for  them.  The  orator  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  amidst  enthusiastic  applause.  The  con¬ 
stables  so  disposed  themselves  as  to  form  a 
line  of  communication  between  the  platform 
and  the  house  where  the  magistrates  were  sit¬ 
ting.  Mr.  Hunt  calmly  commenced  his  address, 
but  had  not  proceeded  far  before  a  body  of 
yeomanry  cavalry  advanced  upon  the  multi¬ 
tude  at  a  brisk  trot,  causing  an  outcry  and 
panic  among  the  people  nearest  to  them. 
After  riding  into  the  inclosure  they  drew  up, 
unmolested  by  the  people,  .and  formed  their 
ranks,  which  had  fallen  into  disorder  by  this 
displ.ay  of  their  prowess.  They  then  drew 
their  swords,  and  br.andished  them  in  a  threat¬ 
ening  manner.  Tliis  failed  to  terrify  the  mul¬ 
titude,  who,  responding  to  the  c<all  of  their 
le.adei-s,  gave  three  cheers.  While  Mr.  Hunt, 
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resuming  his  speech,  assured  his  hearers  that 
the  conduct  of  the  yeomanry  was  but  a  trick 
intended  to  disturb  the  meeting,  the  assailants 
dashed  into  the  immense  crowd  (which  made 
way  on  all  sides,  many  persons  being  injured 
by  the  struggle  and  pressure),  and  i-ode  up  to 
the  platform,  where  the  officer,  still  flourishing 
Ids  sword,  called  on  Hunt  to  surrender  as  his 
prisoner.  After  calling  on  the  people  to  con¬ 
duct  tliemselves  peaceably,  and  to  ofTer  no 
resistiince,  Hunt  replied  that  he  was  willing 
to  submit  to  any  civil  officer  who  w'ould  pro¬ 
duce  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension,  upon 
which  Nodin,  the  pi'iucipal  constable,  came 
forward,  showed  the  warrant,  and  quietly  took 
him  into  custody,  a  few  other  persons  against 
whom  warrants  were  issued  being  also  appre¬ 
hended. 

It  was  afterwards  declared  that  the  Riot 
Act  had  been  read  before  the  onslaught  of  the 
ill-disciplined  troop,  and  this  may  have  been 
the  case — but  there  was  no  riot,  the  reading 
took  place  where  nobody  could  hear  it,  and 
the  multitude  were  not  called  upon  to  disperse. 
That  they  would  have  dispersed  quietly, 
even  after  the  arrest  of  some  of  their  leaders, 
there  can  be  little  doubt — but  such  a  ter¬ 
mination  of  what  had  been  represented  as  a 
dangerous  duty  was  too  inglorious  for  the 
ai'med  and  mounted  heroes,  who,  raising  the 
cry  of  “Have  at  their  flags!”  spurred  again 
into  the  thick  of  the  crowd,  cutting  right  and 
left  with  their  swords,  and  trampling  down 
men  and  women  under  their  horses’  hoofs. 
The  people  could  not  at  first  escape — the  mass 
behind  them  was  too  dense.  A  number  of 
men  and  women  were  sabred — several  were 
killed,  among  them  a  woman  and  an  officer  of 
the  peace,  and  when  the  dense  assembly  at 
last  broke  and  fled  the  mounted  lawbreakers 
pursued  them.  Not  until  this  had  there  been 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  vast  crowd,  and 
even  then  a  few  who  remained  on  the  field 
did  no  more  than  fling  some  stones  and  bricks 
after  the  aggressors,  who  sustoined  no  serious 
injury,  while  between  three  and  four  hundred 
of  the  people  present  were  more  or  less  badly 
maimed  or  wounded.  Meanwhile  Hunt  was 
conveyed  to  prison  by  his  captors,  who,  as  he 
gave  no  outcry  and  his  supporters  showed  no 


disposition  to  rescue  him,  made  a  turbulent 
display  of  force,  and  not  only  mocked  and  in¬ 
sulted  tlieir  prisoner  but  threatened  him  with 
personal  violence,  by  which  his  life  was  for 
a  time  in  danger. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  from  the  first 
charge  of  the  yeomanry  this  peaceable  as¬ 
sembly,  numerous  enough  to  have  overwhelmed 
the  whole  armed  force  if  they  had  been  of  the 
same  lawless  temper  as  their  assailants,  had 
entirely  left  the  field,  which  was  filled  with 
horse  and  foot  soldiers  of  the  regular  troops, 
who,  if  they  had  been  appointed  to  disperse 
the  crowd  in  the  first  instance,  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  done  so  with  some  dignity  and 
without  bloodshed.  Hunt  was  taken  before 
the  magistrates,  who  committed  him  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason  to  a  solitary  cell,  other 
prisoners  being  similarly  treated.  He  was 
afterwards  tried  and  condemned  to  three 
years’  imprisonment  in  Ilchester  jail,  a  sen¬ 
tence  which  was  regarded  even  by  moderate 
people  as  a  great  ovei’straining  of  the  law. 

The  effect  of  the  “massacre”  was  immediate, 
and  the  memory  of  it  was  lasting.  Of  course 
an  exaggerated  and  partial  account  of  it 
quickly  reached  the  government,  and  thanks 
were  returned  to  the  magistrates  and  to  all 
the  military  employed  for  their  prompt  and 
efficient  conduct.  The  Reformers,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  fired  with  indignation.  A 
meeting  was  held  in  Palace  Yard,  where 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr.  John  Cam  Hob- 
house,  the  members  for  Westminster,  were  the 
principal  speakers.  Peterloo  became  the 
political  martyr’s  field  of  tlie  time,  and  the 
assault  which  had  been  made  was  denounced 
as  a  foul  attempt  to  destroy  the  liberties  of 
Englishmen.  An  address,  founded  on  resolu¬ 
tions  of  this  nature,  was  sent  to  the  Prince 
Regent;  but  the  supporters  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  those  who  regarded  reform  as  only 
another  name  for  revolution,  also  held  meet¬ 
ings,  presented  counter  addresses,  and  offered 
to  raise  more  yeomanry  corps.  The  charge 
of  high  treason  against  the  prisoners  was 
abandoned,  and  terms  of  imprisonment  were 
substituted  for  the  capital  punishment  which 
the  terrorists  would  have  inflicted;  but  the 
government  was  for  a  time  upheld  in  an 
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unconstitutional  policy,  and  the  famous  or 
infamous  “Six  Acts”  were  proposed  in  the 
Lords  by  Viscount  Sidmouth  and  in  the  Com¬ 
mons  by  Lord  Castlereagh.  These  acts  were 
to  take  away  the  right  of  traversing  in  cases 
of  misdemeanour ;  to  punish  any  person  found 
guilty  on  a  second  conviction  of  libel,  by  fine, 
imprisonment,  and  banishment  for  life ;  for 
preventing  seditious  meetings  by  demanding 
the  names  of  seven  householders  to  any  re¬ 
quisition  convening  a  meeting  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  subjects  connected  with  Church  or 
State ;  to  prohibit  military  training  .except 
under  the  authority  of  a  magistrate  or  lord- 
lieutenant  ;  to  subject  cheap  political  periodi¬ 
cals  to  a  duty  similar  to  that  on  newspapers, 
and  to  authorize  magistrates  to  enter  houses 
by  night  or  by  day  to  search  for  arms  believed 
to  be  collected  for  unlawful  purposes.  With 
the  exception  of  the  bill  preventing  unauthor¬ 
ized  military  training  all  these  acts  met  with 
considerable  opposition,  but  they  were  all 
passed  by  large  majorities  and  were  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  force  for  five  years. 

These  were  the  gloomy  and  disturbing  in¬ 
fluences  under  which  the  nation  was  suffering 
at  a  time  when  paeans  celebrating  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  British  arms  were  still  i-esounding 
in  Europe.  All  over  the  country  numbers  of 
people  were  in  a  condition  of  disaffection  and 
discontent.  Trade  languished ;  industry  was 
suffering  under  the  weight  of  political  restric¬ 
tions  and  the  reaction  following  a  war  which 
had  been  for  years  exhausting  our  true  re¬ 
sources. 

In  spite  of  the  attempted  suppression  of  all 
popular  demonstrations,  meetings  were  held  in 
the  chief  centres  of  labour,  and  the  effect  of 
the  Six  Acts  almost  seemed  to  have  been  to 
suggest  the  illicit  acquisition  of  arms ;  while, 
of  course,  the  fact  that  armed  assemblies  were 
discovered  was  interpreted  to  justify  addi¬ 
tional  rigour  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
There  was  nothing  that  really  betokened  an 
organized  rebellion.  In  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  where  midnight  drill  and  the  col¬ 
lection  and  manufacture  of  pikes  and  muskets 
had  occupied  the  winter,  there  was  talk  of  a 
general  rising,  but  only  about  200  or  300  mal¬ 
contents  assembled  at  Huddersfield,  and  these 


retreated  in  disorder  before  a  body  of  cavalry, 
leaving  arms  and  flag  upon  the  field.  At  Pais¬ 
ley  and  at  Glasgow  the  walls  were  plaairded 
with  jtroclamations  supposed  to  emanate  from  a 
committee  about  to  form  a  provisional  govern¬ 
ment,  and  commanding  mill-ownei-s  and  manu¬ 
facturers  to  stop  working  till  further  orders; 
but  the  result  was  only  to  cause  the  operatives 
to  spread  in  idle  knots  about  the  streets. 
Still  a  feeling  of  dogged  opposition  was  mani¬ 
fest  throughout  the  country,  and  ai-med  con¬ 
flicts  between  the  people  who  persisted  in 
meeting  and  the  troops  sent  to  disperse  them 
occurred  in  several  places.  In  England  and 
Scotland  the  Refoi-mers  were  waiting  for  a 
change,  and  were  ready  to  go  to  extremities 
to  obtain  parliamentary  representation,  and, 
as  a  result,  a  popular  government ;  but  there 
was  no  serious  symptoms  of  such  a  revolution 
as  had  taken  place  in  France,  and  was  dreaded 
by  the  antagonists  of  the  people  in  England. 

The  year-  1820  opened  drearily  enough. 
The  death  of  an  aged  king  who  had  long  been 
obscured  as  an  imbecile  M-as  followed  by  the 
ceremonial  accession  of  a  Prince  Regent  who 
had  long  been  notorious  as  a  profligate. 
George  the  Fourth  had  in  effect  been  king 
for  ten  yearn.  He  was  already  past  the  prime 
of  life,  and  was  lying  sick  nearly  unto  death. 
He  wa.s  embarrassed  in  fortune,  embarrassed 
by  political  difficulties,  and  at  the  moment 
that  he  was  allied  to  the  throne  was  still 
more  embarrassed  because  of  his  having 
contracted  marriage  with  the  Princess  Caro¬ 
line,  whom  he  had  discarded, — from  whom 
he  desired  to  be  legally  separated,  and  who 
was  to  be  prevented  from  sharing  with  him  the 
coronation  that  would  have  given  her  the 
title  of  Queen.  There  would  be  no  advantage 
in  reviewing  that  long  trial,  which  sickened 
and  disgusted  all  decent  j'eople,  and  caused 
the  fathei-s  of  families  to  banish  newspajicrs 
from  their  houses  lest  they  should  contain  the 
revolting  evidence  by  which  the  king  sought 
to  obtain  a  legal  separation.  There  is  no 
need  to  recount  the  sad  scene  of  the  weak, 
and  (as  some  still  think)  the  wanton  woman 
whose  demands  for  what  she  deemed  to  be 
justice  were  supported  by  men  destined  to 
hold  a  famous  place  in  the  national  history. 
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For  a  whole  year  that  history  was  defamed. 
The  coronation  was  preceded  by  a  suit  for 
divorce  by  a  king  who  had  to  hurry  a  proro¬ 
gation  of  Parliament  that  he  might  secure  a 
verdict,  and  narrowly  escape  the  danger  of 
a  recrimination  on  the  part  of  her  whom  he 
accused. 

Over  the  very  grave  of  Caroline  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  popular  feeling,  aided,  perhaps,  by 
popular  discontent,  found  expression  in  riot 
and  disorder;  and  in  the  following  month 
(August,  1821)  the  king  visited  Ireland  with¬ 
out  permanently  conciliating  its  people,  and 
then  extended  his  journey  to  his  Hanoverian 
dominions,  where  he  enjoyed  a  second  coro¬ 
nation,  unalloyed  perhaps  by  the  terrors  and 
anxieties  which  had  accompanied  the  first. 

With  all  the  events  of  which  the  foregoing 
pages  are  intended  to  be  an  introductory  sum¬ 
mary,  one  great  man — one  eminent  statesman, 
accomplished  scholar,  brilliant  and  convincing 
orator,  and  true  gentleman — was  associated 
in  his  relation  to  parliament  and  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  country.  “  George  Canning,” 
says  an  able  biographer,  “  so  thoroughly  bved 
in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  that  the  loftiest 
part  of  the  character  of  the  man  is  most  clearly 
revealed  in  the  policy  of  the  statesman  and 
his  highest  life  culminated  in  a  European 
policy.”  This  is  a  pregnant  and  significant 
sentence — one  perhaps  worth  remembering 
when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  social  and 
political  relations  of  the  equally  eminent 
statesman  whose  name  in  the  following  pages 
is  more  particularly  sissociated  with  the  social 
and  political  progress  of  our  time. 

Canning,  without  the  advantages  of  high 
family  or  expected  fortune,  was  educated  at 
Eton,  where  he  started  the  Microcosm  and 
made  other  literary  efforts  which  were  no  un¬ 
worthy  preparations  for  the  famous  wit  and 
fancy  displayed  in  the  Anti-Jacobin,  of  which 
he  was  editor  and  contributor  ten  years  after 
he  had  left  Oxford.  His  marriage  in  1798 
with  Miss  Jane  Scott,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
General  Scott,  improved  both  his  social  and 
political  position,  though  he  had  been  five 
years  in  parliament,  and  in  1796  had  been 
made  under-secretary  of  state,  in  which  office 
he  had  from  time  to  time  defended  the  policy 


of  Pitt.  In  1801  he  went  out  of  office  with 
his  patron,  returned  with  him  in  1804,  and 
again  left  the  government  on  Pitt’s  death  in 
1806.  He  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
in  1807,  but  withdrew  in  consequence  of  a 
duel  with  Castlereagh,  who  was  minister  of 
war.  In  1812  he  had  refused  to  join  the 
cabinet  of  Lord  Liverpool  because  of  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  premier  to  consider  the  claims  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  elected  as  the  representative  of  Liverpool, 
In  almost  all  respects,  exce2>t  in  relation  to 
the  reformer's  of  England,  Canning  was  of 
large  and  liberal  views;  but  like  many  others 
who  probably  were  influenced  beyond  consist¬ 
ency  because  of  the  crimes  and  horrors  of  the 
French  revolution,  he  was  the  undeviating  op¬ 
ponent  of  the  demands  of  those  Reformers  who 
soon  acquu'ed  the  name  of  Radicals.  The 
people  of  Liverpool,  however,  gave  him  their 
confidence,  and  he  sat  for  that  borough  uirtil 
in  1814  he  went  as  ambassador  to  Lisbon, 
returning  in  1816  to  become  president  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  the  Catholic  question 
being  left  open,  so  that  his  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  emancipation  vrere  not  outraged. 

On  the  accession  of  George  the  Fourth, 
however,  his  chivalric  nature  revolted  against 
the  expectation  that  he  would  side  with  the 
king  in  any  endeavour  to  obtain  a  divorce 
from  Caroline  of  Brunswick.  In  the  warm 
debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  Brqugham  presented  the  mes¬ 
sage  in  which  she  declared  that  she  had  come 
to  claim  her  rights  and  maintain  her  innocence, 
that  she  jirotested  against  a  secret  tribunal 
appointed  by  her  accusers,  and  that  she  appealed 
to  the  justice  of  the  house.  Lord  Castlereagh 
affirmed  that  ministers  were  neither  jiersccu- 
tors  nor  prosecutors  in  the  matter,  and  that 
there  would  be  an  oj^en  inquiry.  Canning, 
however,  solemnly  vowed  that  he  would  never 
place  himself  in  the  situation  of  her  accuser, 
and  that  he  would  take  no  further  share  in 
the  deliberations.  The  cabinet  determined 
to  proceed  with  the  case,  and  he  resigned  his 
office. 

It  was  then  that  he  retired  for  a  time  to 
Liverpool,  where  among  many  firm  political 
adherents  he  had  also  several  attached  friends. 
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one  of  the  staunchest  and  most  intimate  of 
whom  was  Mr.  John  Gladstone,  a  merchant 
of  considerable  wealth  and  active  political 
influence. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  one  of  the  most 
energetic  supporters  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  in 
1812  had  presided  at  the  meeting  held  for 
the  purpose  of  inviting  him  to  represent  the 
borough,  and  had  addressed  an  assembly  held 
in  the  open  air  in  Castle  Street — reviewing 
the  commercial  position  of  the  country  and 
speaking  of  Canning’s  character  and  ability 
in  terms  of  enthusiastic  praise.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  not  of  the  high  Tory  school,  and  his 
Liberal  tendencies  led  him  to  desire  to  sup¬ 
port  Brougham  as  the  colleague  of  Canning 
as  against  General  Gascoyne  (a  candidate 
whose  family  held  large  property  near  Liver¬ 
pool),  and  a  Mr.  Creevy,  a  thorough-going 
“  Radiciil.”  An  alliance  was  concluded,  how¬ 
ever,  between  Brougham  and  Creevy,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  therefore  became  decidedly  Conser¬ 
vative  and  supported  Canning  and  Gascoyne, 
who  were  successfully  returned,  duly  “  chaired,” 
and  carried  in  procession  through  the  town 
to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  house  in  Rodney  Street, 
where  Canning  addressed  the  crowd  from  the 
balcony. 

It  was  at  this  house  that  Mr.  Canning 
found  rest  and  welcome  when  he  visited 
Liverpool,  and  the  deep  and  lasting  friendship 
which  grew  up  between  the  eminent  states¬ 
man  and  orator  and  the  man  who  had  so 
loyally  supported  and  encouraged  him,  gave  a 
charm  to  the  society  of  the  merchant’s  family 
which  doubtless  exercised  a  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  on  that  youthful  member  of  it  who 
was  himself  to  attain  to  a  position  in  the 
state  superior  even  to  that  achieved  by  Can¬ 
ning  himself. 

For  those  who  attach  decided  importance  to 
ancient  birth  and  noble  lineage  it  may  be 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  Gladstones  could 
date  back  to  the  times  of  Border  warfare, 
when,  perhaps,  like  the  rest  of  the  aristocracy 
of  that  day,  they  maintained 

“  The  simple  plan 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  pow'er. 
And  they  should  keep  who  can.” 

At  all  events,  the  curious  in  such  matters  like 


to  trace  the  ancestry  of  the  Liverpool  family 
to  the  time  when  the  Gled’s  stane  (the  Hawk’s 
rock)  gave  its  name  alike  to  the  high  moor¬ 
land  in  Lanarkshire,  near  the  Biggar  Bum 
and  Bell  Craig,  and  to  the  owners  of  the 
tower  which  once  dominated  the  surrounding 
farmhouses  and  cotters’  huts.  They  will  go 
back  to  the  Ragman  Roll  of  1296,  in  which  ap¬ 
pears  the  name  of  Herbert  de  Gledestane,  who 
swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.;  and  will  show  us 
in  the  list  of  the  Scottish  Commissioners  who 
negotiated  after  the  capture  of  David  II.  the 
names  of  Patrick  and  William  of  Gledstanes, 
the  son  of  the  former  coming  into  the  royal 
grant  of  Woodgrenynton,  in  Tweeddale,  and, 
better  still,  acquiring  by  his  marriage  with 
Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Trumble  of  Hun- 
dleshope,  near  Peebles,  lands  in  the  town  of 
Selkirk,  land  by  the  Borthwick  Water,  near 
“Branksome’s  tower  and  town,”  and  the 
estates  of  Hummelknowes,  Orchard,  and  Or- 
miston,  near  Hawick,  held  by  feudal  tenure 
from  the  Douglas  family.  Then  Hotspur  and 
his  father,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  come 
on  the  scene  and  besiege  John  Gledstanes, 
son  of  William  and  Margaret,  in  his  tower  of 
Coklaw  in  Ormiston;  and  later  still,  in  1564, 
John  Gledstanes  appears  as  a  supporter  of 
Buccleugh,  and  Walter  Gledstanes  of  White- 
law  is  one  of  the  score  or  so  of  gentlemen 
who  keep  Branksome  Tower.  In  1575  we 
hear  nearly  the  last  of  the  Border  raids  with 
which  the  family  were  connected,  when  The 
Douglas  came  down  with 

“  Cranstone,  Gledstone,  good  at  need 

and  a  few  years  later  they  had  ceased  to  harry 
on  Cademuir,and  had  parted  with  their  posses¬ 
sions  in  Lanarkshire  and  Hundleshope,  retir¬ 
ing  to  the  small  estate  of  Arthurshiel,  near 
their  ancient  holding  by  the  Hawk’s-rock.  A 
century  later  this  also  was  sold  by  John  Gled¬ 
stanes,  whose  son  William,  having  happily 
none  of  the  old  Border  furj'  to  maintain, 
retired  to  the  old  town  of  Biggar  and  respect¬ 
ably  went  into  business  as  a  maltster.  This 
William  Gledstanes  may  be  said  to  be  the 
real  founder  of  the  family,  in  spite  of  all  the 
genealogical  researches  which  take  us  back  to 
the  old  days  of  fight  and  foray ;  and,  to  judge 
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from  his  own  honest  cand  manly  words,  the  | 
present  representative  of  the  race — himself 
the  noblest  of  the  line— is  of  that  opinion,  for 
in  an  address  at  the  “  Ijiverpool  Collegiate 
Institute”  in  1872  Mr.  Gladstone  said: — “I 
know  not  why  commerce  in  England  should 
not  have  its  old  families  rejoicing  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  commerce  from  generation  to 
generation.  It  has  been  so  in  other  countries. 

I  trust  it  will  be  so  in  this  country.  I  think 
it  is  a  subject  of  sorrow,  and  almost  of  scan¬ 
dal,  when  those  families  who  have  either 
acquired  or  recovered  station  and  wealth 
through  commerce,  turn  their  backs  upon  it 
and  seem  to  be  ashamed  of  it.” 

William  Gledstanes  was  in  one  respect,  how¬ 
ever,  the  latest  representative  of  the  territorial 
associations  of  the  old  Border  family.  He 
died  in  1728,  and  was  buried  with  his  fore¬ 
fathers  in  the  ancient  churchyard  of  Liberton ; 
but  his  eldest  son,  John  Gladstanes,  who 
died  in  1756,  had  a  grave  in  Biggar,  of  which 
town  he  was  a  burgess.  His  fourth  son, 
Thomas  Gladstone  (the  first  who  seems  to  have 
adopted  the  present  form  of  the  family  name), 
left  Biggar  for  Leith,  where  he  commenced 
business  as  a  corn-merchant,  marrying  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Walter  Neilson  of  Spring- 
field,  who  bore  him  sixteen  children,  of  whom 
the  eldest  was  John  Gladstone,  the  father  of 
the  present  eminent  statesman  and  the  friend 
of  Canning. 

The  Gladstones  began  to  prosper  as  soon 
as  they  entered  into  commercial  pursuits,  for 
Thomas  Gladstone,  having  shared  in  the  patri¬ 
mony  left  by  his  father,  was  able  to  make  some 
provision  for  his  numerous  family.  But  it  was 
the  removal  of  his  son  John  to  Liverpool,  which 
was  the  turning-point  of  their  subsequent  suc¬ 
cess.  As  a  young  man  John  Gladstone  had 
occasion  to  go  to  Liverpool  for  the  purpose  of 
.selling  a  cargo  of  grain  which  had  arrived 
there,  and  his  business  tact  and  engaging 
manners  so  strongly  recommended  him  to  !Mr. 
Corrie,  one  of  the  principal  corn-merchants, 
that  he  was  invited  to  become  a  chief  assistant 
in  the  firm  of  Corrie  &  Co.,  and  so  completely 
vindicated  the  judgment  of  the  principal 
partner  by  his  enterprise  and  activity  that 
the  house  not  very  long  afterwards  changed 


its  style  and  title  to  “Corrie,  Gladstone,  and 
Bradshaw.”  For  sixteen  years  this  connection 
continued  and  the  business  of  the  firm  in¬ 
creased,  until  when  the  partnership  was  dis¬ 
solved  and  Mr.  Gladstone  alone  remained  in 
the  business,  the  operations  included  large 
transactions  in  Bussia,  and  an  extensive  in¬ 
terest  in  the  trade  of  the  AVest  Indies  and  the 
importation  of  sugar.  John  Gladstone  then 
took  his  brother  Eobert  into  partnership,  and 
the  five  other  brothers  also  settled  in  Liverpool. 
In  1814,  when  the  East  India  Company  ceased 
to  monopolize  the  trade  with  China  and  the 
East  Indies,  the  fii-m  of  John  Gladstone  &  Co. 
were  among  the  first  to  profit  by  the  change, 
and  at  once  sent  a  ship  to  Calcutta.  During  the 
commercial  depression  caused  by  the  blockade 
decrees  of  Napoleon  and  the  counter  decrees 
of  the  British  government  the  head  of  the 
firm  took  a  prominent  part  in  demanding  the 
abolition  of  the  orders  in  council  which  from 
1806  to  1812  had  seriously  crippled  the  trade 
of  the  great  seaport  of  the  kingdom.  Not 
only  in  all  important  matters  affecting  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Liverpool  but  in  great  social  and 
political  movements  John  Gladstone  took  a 
prominent  part.  At  a  meeting  called  to  re¬ 
commend  the  revision  and  amendment  of  the 
Criminal  Law  in  reference  to  an  enormous 
increase  in  the.  crime  of  forging  Bank  of 
England  notes,  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
punishments  inflicted  for  the  offence ;  at  an 
assembly  called  to  discuss  the  best  means  of 
assisting  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle  for  in¬ 
dependence,  and  on  numerous  other  occasions, 
he  was  among  the  foremost  speakers  and  sup¬ 
porters.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  obtain- 
ins:  the  introduction  of  a  clause  into  the 
Steamboat  Act  demanding  that  every  vessel 
should  be  provided  with  boats  sufficient  to 
carry  the  number  of  passengers  for  which  it 
was  licensed,  a  decision  which  probably  saved 
a  great  number  of  lives,  and  the  need  of  which 
had  been  terribly  emphasized  by  the  loss  of 
above  a  hundred  passengers  from  a  sloop 
wrecked  on  the  AVelsh  coast,  and  by  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  passage  between  Liverpool  and 
Dublin,  where  the  public  packet-boat  was 
only  provided  with  one  small  shallop  of  about 
twelve  feet  in  length. 
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Tlie  same  energy  wliich  had  distinguished 
him  in  business  wius  apparent  in  his  public  re¬ 
lations,  aud  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  1819, 
some  time  before  the  two  last -mentioned 
occurrences,  he  had  been  elected  as  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  Lancaster  in  Parliament,  aided 
doubtless  by  the  warm  interest  of  IMr.  Can¬ 
ning,  to  whom  he  had  been  an  indefatigable 
ally.  In  1821,  however,  he  was  i-eturned 
for  "Woodstock,  for  which  town  he  was 
member  till  1826,  after  which  (in  1827)  he 
wiis  elected  for  Berwick.  He  would  of  course 
never  have  attempted  to  contest  Liverpool 
during  the  life  of  Canning,  and  he  retired 
from  Parliament  when  that  great  man  died : 
but  his  fellow-townsmen  had  not  failed  to  re¬ 
cognize  his  public  s])irit,  his  philanthropic 
efforts,  and  the  constant  loyalty  with  which 
he  had  maintained  the  interests  of  the  port 
and  its  commerce.  On  the  18th  of  October, 
1824,  he  was  presented  with  a  handsome  and 
valuable  service  of  plate,  the  gift  of  his  “fel¬ 
low-townsmen  and  friends,  to  mark  theii’  high 
sense  of  his  successful  exertions  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  in  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  his  most  important  services 
rendered  to  the  town  of  Liverpool.” 

John  Gladstone,  as  an  eminently  successful 
merchant,  acquired  considerable  wealth,  and 
owned  an  estate  in  Fasque,  from  which  he  sub¬ 
sequently  took  his  title  when  he  was  knighted 
by  Sir  Eobert  Peel  in  1845.  He  acquired  not 
only  a  large  property  in  Liverpool,  but  the 
principal  part  of  Seaforth,  now  incorporated 
with  the  town,  but  at  that  time  a  separate  dis¬ 
trict,  in  which  was  situated  his  country-house, 
where  Canning  was  a  frequent  visitor.  Mr. 
John  Gladstone  was  twice  married,  but  there 
were  no  children  of  the  first  union.  Mi's.  Glad¬ 
stone,  whose  influence  w'as  doubtless  a  potent 
element  in  the  character  and  subsecpient  career 
of  her  most  famous  son,  was  a  daughter  of  IMr. 
Andrew  Eobertson  of  Stornoway,  sometime 
Provost  of  Dingwall;  and  she  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  “a  lady  of  very  great  accomplish¬ 
ments,  of  fascinating  manners,  of  commanding 
presence  aud  high  intellect,  one  to  grace  any 
home  and  endear  any  heart.” 

Of  the  four  sous  aud  two  daughters  of  this 
most  estimable  lady,  the  second  and  third  sons 


—Captain  John  Neilson  Gladstone,  once  the 
member  for  Portarlington,  and  Mr.  Eobertson 
Gladstone,  who  remained  in  business  in  Liver¬ 
pool — died  resjiectively  in  1863  aud  1875,  aud 
both  daughters  died  unmari'ied.  Miss  Helen 
Jane  Gladstone  having  long  outlived  her  sis¬ 
ter.  The  eldest  sou — Sir  Thomas  Gladstone 
of  Fasque,  Kincardineshire — and  the  fourth 
son — William  Ewart  Gladstone — now  repre¬ 
sent  the  family  which  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  time  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
lived  chiefly  in  the  substantial  red  brick  man¬ 
sion  in  Eoduey  Street,  Liverpool,  from  the 
window  of  which  Canning  addi  essed  the  crowd 
after  his  election,  and  where  the  present  pre¬ 
mier  was  born.  It  was  here  that  John  Glad¬ 
stone,  who  doubtless  saw  in  the  boy  some 
evidences  of  the  remarkable  ability  which  he 
afterwards  manifested,  gravely  tidked  to  his 
son  of  such  political  subjects  as  he  could  bi'ing 
within  the  comprehension  of  a  lad  of  less  than 
tw'elve  years  old.  These  conversations  were 
probably  only  occasional  small  disquisitions, 
explanatory  of  such  topics  as  may  have  formed 
the  subjects  of  discussion  during  the  visits  of 
Mr.  Canning,  and  alternating  with  the  lessons 
that  he  learned  at  the  school  kej)t  by  the  Eev. 
Mr.  (afterwards  Archdeacon)  Jones,  or  from 
Mr.  Eawson,  the  first  vicar  of  Seaforth,  who 
held  the  living  for  above  half  a  century,  and 
numbered  some  eminent  men  among  his 
pupils. 

It  is  said,  by  the  by,  that  Archdeacon  Jones 
found  in  later  years  a  perpetual  theme  for 
merriment  in  the  reflection  that  the  gi'eat 
financier  aud  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  hopelessly  incompetent  to  master  the  early 
rules  of  arithmetic;  a  story  which,  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  it,  would  doubtless  tell  rather 
severely  against  the  reverend  preceptor’s  me¬ 
thod  of  instruction.  But  comparatively  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  arithmetic  of  gentle¬ 
men’s  sons  in  those  days;  and  if  Master  Glad¬ 
stone  faileil  to  acquire  “the  third  E”  under 
the  direction  of  his  early  tutor,  he  was  as  little 
likely  to  get  beyond  the  rudiments  at  Eton, 
where  there  was  no  mathematical  teaching 
whatever  before  the  year  1836. 

For  we  must  return  a  little  on  the  course  of 
this  narrative,  to  the  early  part  of  the  month 
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of  September,  1821,  when  the  name  of  'William 
Ewart  Gladstone,  aetat  12,  was  fii-st  inscribed 
upon  the  roll  at  that  school  where  so  many 
boys  who  had  afterwards  risen  to  great  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  senate,  on  the  bench,  at  the 
bar,  in  the  army,  or  in  the  world  of  letters,  had 
received  an  education  which  had  in  it  little 
that  would  now  be  ealled  useful  instruction. 
It  would  probably  have  represented  a  weari¬ 
some  and  deadening,  rather  than  an  inspiriting 
curriculum,  but  for  the  fact  that  there  was  so 
very  little  of  it,  and  that  in  spite  of  fagging, 
flogging,  and  much  that  was  evil  and  demoral¬ 
izing  in  the  circumstances  amidst  wliich  the 
boys  were  placed,  there  was  a  certain  senti¬ 
ment  of  rank,  or  reputation,  causing  some  of 
the  nobler  and  more  aspiring  lads  to  form 
associations  capable  of  resisting  the  coarser 
conditions  of  their  daily  experience. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  estimate  the  en- 
thusiiism  with  which  the  old  school  life  is 
regarded  by  men  who  look  back  to  it  after 
the  lapse  of  many  years;  and  to  those  who 
have  never  been  members  of  a  great  public 
school  it  is  still  less  easy  to  understand  the 
attachment  which  many  distinguished  scholars 
— divines,  poets,  soldiers,  and  statesmen — ap¬ 
pear  to  have  retained  for  a  school  such  as 
Eton  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century.  The  discipline,  in  many  respects 
harsh  and  even  brutal,  was  relaxed  by  the 
admission  of  a  certain  wild  freedom  approach¬ 
ing  to  lawlessness,  which  may  have  had  a 
peculiar  fascination  for  some  temperaments; 
but  the  chief  influence  of  those  associations 
which  had  such  a  permanent  effect  on  the 
scholars  in  after-life  may  probably  be  traced  to 
the  strong  sentiment  of  mutual  loyalty  which 
characterized  the  various  sections  of  the  school, 
and  led  the  boys  to  form  communities,  each  of 
which  was  governed  by  rules  and  traditions 
maintained  with  rigorous  determination,  and 
respected  even  by  the  masters.  This  strong 
bond  of  union  w;is  the  more  effectual  because 
the  majority  of  the  lads  were  the  scions  of 
families  of  some  social  distinction,  and  often 
caiTied  wdth  them  a  prestige  which  they  were 
expected  to  sustain — not  so  much  by  a  dev'o- 
tiou  to  learning,  nor  by  submission  to  judicious 
restrictions,  but  by  a  determination  to  endure 


and  even  to  uphold  a  system  by  which  each 
boy  in  turn  was  subject  to  tyrannous  ])unish- 
meuts,  until  he  reached  a  position  that  entitled 
him  to  inflict  the  same  cruellies  upon  others. 
This  is  the  bare  statement  of  what  the  custom 
of  making  the  juniors  “fag”  for  the  upper 
forms  theoretically  involved,  but  the  results 
were  controlled  by  the  personal  characteristics 
of  the  boys  themselves,  and  by  the  peculiar 
loyalty  which  was  made  necessary  in  a  school 
where  a  breach  of  certain  regulations  was 
severely  punished,  and  yet  where  amazing 
opportunities  were  given  for  evading  penal¬ 
ties  if  the  boys  were  united  and  constant  in 
their  efforts  to  outwit  the  authorities. 

So  far  as  actual  instruction  was  concerned, 
it  is  difficult  now  to  conceive  that  the  men 
who  left  Eton  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the 
w'orld  could  have  made  any  figure  in  arts  or 
letters  but  for  subsequent  study  either  at  the 
Universities  or  by  sedulous  effort  to  make  use 
of  the  method  of  learning  which  they  had  ac¬ 
quired.  F 01-  there  was  certainly  very  little  time 
devoted  to  regular  study  in  school  in  the  days 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  Eton.  No  mathe¬ 
matics  were  taught  there,  and  the  system  of 
teaching  classics  was  narrow  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  Even  in  later  days  the  work  in  school 
was  limited  to  construing  and  repeating  pass¬ 
ages  learned  by  heai't  from  Greek  and  Latin 
poets.  Including  the  time  spent  in  showing 
up  compositions  previously  corrected  by  the 
tutor,  a  boy  was  in  school  about  two  and  a 
half  hours  in  a  whole  school-day,  or  eleven 
hours  a  week.  A  lesson  usually  occupied  from 
thirty-five  to  fifty  minutes.  The  passages  to 
be  consti'ued  were  from  “selections”  from 
nearly  all  the  great  authors  of  Greece  and 
Eome,  but  there  was  no  regular  course  of 
reading  in  any  one  author;  and  we  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  John  Delaware  Lewds, 
that  ayoung  man  might  go  up  totheUniversity 
from  the  upper  fifth  form  at  Eton  ignorant 
almost  of  the  very  names  of  the  authors  at  ex¬ 
tracts  from  wdiose  works  he  had  been  grinding 
for  several  years.  The  school  was  divided 
into  Collegera  or  resident  scholars  on  the 
foundation,  and  Oppidans,  or  scholars  who 
were  paid  for  and  lived  in  the  town  with  one  or 
other  of  the  tutom.  There  was  a  gi’eat  deal  of 
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difference  in  the  mode  of  living,  though  it  cost 
a,  good  round  sum  in  fees,  &c.,  even  for  tlie 
College  boys.  There  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  no  marked  social  distinctions  between 
them  in  that  day,  and  tlie  fifth  and  sixth 
forms,  composed  of  the  elder  boys,  consisted 
equally  of  Collegers  and  Oppidans.  To  these 
were  given  powers  for  maintaining  order  in 
the  lower  school,  and  punishing  offences  either 
by  impositions  or  by  per.sonal  chastisement, 
which  often  resulted  in  gross  brutality,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  custom  of  fagging  was  in 
unrestricted  operation.  The  power  to  “fag” 
was  usually  confined  to  the  fifth  and  sixth 
form,  and  the  liability  to  be  “fagged”  to  boys 
below  the  fifth  form — every  lower  boy  in 
each  house  being  assigned  as  a  special  fag  to 
some  sixth  or  fifth  form  boy  in  that  house,  and 
every  lower  boy  in  College  to  one  of  the  first 
eleven  in  College.  There  were,  of  course,  great 
differences  in  the  exactions  imposed  on  the 
“fag,”  dependent,  however,  on  the  disposition 
and  character  of  the  boy  to  whom  he  was 
attached,  but  the  possibilities  of  tyranny  and 
injustice  were  constant  and  inevitable.  At 
one  time  the  whole  government  of  the  school 
ai)pears  to  have  consisted  chiefly  of  fagging  and 
flogging,  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  only  boys  of  a  robust  moral  temperament 
could  have  came  out  of  the  ordeal  without 
serious  injury  to  temper  or  to  character.  For 
though  the  punishments  were  by  ini]  osition, 
the  birch  was  frequently  active,  and  John 
Keate,  who  was  head-master  in  Gladstone’s 
time,  was  not  the  least  famous  for  his  .severity, 
though  he  was  such  a  little  man  that  it  was  a 
favourite  prank  of  one  or  other  of  the  boys  to 
personate  him  by  dressing  up  in  cocked  hat  and 
gown.  One  of  these  impersonations  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful  tliat  when  the  head-master  got  up  one 
morning  and  found  his  street  door  painted  red, 
he  inquired  in  a  fury  of  a  policeman.  Who  had 
dared  to  pass  such  an  insult  upon  him?  and 
received  for  reply  that  he  had  been  seen  to 
paint  the  door  him.self.  It  required  some 
spirit  to  rule  boys,  who  had  probably  learned 
defiance  and  daring  as  antidotes  to  the  bruta¬ 
lity  which  must  either  crush  tliem  or  find  them 
sturdy  to  resist  and  to  retaliate. 

It  was  in  Keate’s  day  that  the  rebellion 


of  the  whole  school  broke  out,  when  old 
boys,  guardsmen  and  others,  went  down  to 
Eton  to  encourage  the  malcontents,  and 
when  the  first  question  of  William  the 
Fourth  every  morning  was,  “  How  is  the 
Eton  rebellion  getting  on  ?”  There  were  above 
a  hundred  boys  imjilicated,  but  Keate  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  He  could  not  flog  them 
all  at  once  without  bringing  on  an  open  fight 
between  boys  and  masters,  so  he  formed  a 
strong  guard,  and  one  night  sent  quietly  to 
each  house  in  succession,  and  had  the  boys 
brought  into  his  presence  in  batches  to  be 
flogged  by  the  light  of  a  lantern.  The  next 
morning,  on  comparing  notes,  they  found  they 
had  all  received  punishment,  and  as  it  was 
over,  they  submitted,  and  the  rebellion  was  at 
an  end.  There  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that  on 
one  occasion  a  dozen  boys  were  flogged  who 
avowed  their  entire  innocence  of  any  offence, 
and  on  inquiry  it  was  discovered  that  a  tutor 
had  sent  to  the  head-master  two  lists,  one 
of  boys  to  be  flogged,  and  another  of  boys 
who  had  been  prepared  for  confirmation. 
Keate’s  readiness  to  grasp  the  rod  had  caused 
him  to  make  some  slight  confusion  between 
them,  and  he  flogged  the  wrong  batch. 

As  thrashing  was  the  order  of  the  day,  it 
became  an  institution.  New  boys  were  put 
through  questions  by  the  upper  form  which  en¬ 
tailed  some  kind  of  physical  torment  whatever 
answer  might  be  given,  and  the  “fags”  were 
constantly  exposed  to  the  bullying  or  thorough 
castigation  of  their  masters  of  the  upper  school, 
many  of  whom  had  been  brutalized  by  the 
treatment  which  they  themselves  had  received. 

It  is  not  without  a  kind  of  admiring  wonder 
that  we  can  now  look  at  the  list  of  eminent 
men  who  must  have  gone  through  this  “  dis¬ 
cipline”  (?),  and  who  yet  have  been  remarkable 
for  high  culture,  and  frequently  for  gentleness 
and  humanity.  Eton  seems  to  have  been  the 
nursery  for  English  statesmen  —  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  Bolingbroke,  Pitt,  Fox,  Lord  North, 
Lord  Granville,  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley, 
Earl  Grey,  George  Canning,  Lord  Melbourne, 
Wellington,  Earl  Derby,  Sir  George  Cornewall 
Lewis,  Sir  James  Mansfield,  Lord  Denman, 
and  some  others  of  only  little  less  note ;  while 
in  poetry,  literature,  and  learning  there  are 
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Gray,  Person,  Christopher  Austey,  Shelley, 
Praed,  Chauucy  Hare  Townsend,  John  Hook- 
ham  Frere,  John  Moultrie,  and,  to  name  a 
speci:d  coUaborateur  of  ]SIr.  Gladstone,  G.  A. 
Selwyn,  afterwards  so  widely  known  and  loved 
as  the  gifted  bishop  who  gave  the  sweetness 
of  a  lovely  life  to  missionary  work,  and  met 
his  death  in  the  desire  to  undo  the  mischief 
that  had  been  wrought  by  unchristian  de¬ 
spoilers  of  “the  savage.”  Comparatively  a 
short  time  ago,  in  recalling  the  memory  of  his 
friend  Selwyn,  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  “Con¬ 
nected  as  tutor  with  families  of  rank  and 
influence,  universally  popular  from  his  frank, 
manly,  and  engaging  character,  and  scarcely 
less  so  from  his  extraordinary  vigour  as  an 
athlete,  he  was  attached  to  Eton,  where  he 
resided,  with  a  love  surpassing  the  love  of 
Etonians.  In  himself  he  formed  a  large  part 
of  the  life  of  Eton,  and  Eton  formed  a  large 
part  of  his  life.  To  him  is  due  no  small  share 
of  the  movement  in  the  direction  of  religious 
earnestness  which  marked  the  Eton  of  forty 
years  back,  and  which  was  not,  in  my  opinion, 
sensibly  affected  by  any  influence  extraneous 
to  the  place  itself.  At  a  moment’s  notice, 
upon  the  call  of  duty,  he  tore  up  the  singu¬ 
larly  deep  roots  which  his  life  had  struck  into 
the  soil  of  England.” 

Another  of  the  friends  and  companions  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  at  Eton  was  Arthur  Hallam, 
son  of  the  historian — whose  scholarship  and 
exquisite  culture  was  <as  marked  as  that  sweet¬ 
ness  of  disposition  which  so  endeared  him  to 
the  Poet-laureate,  that  his  early  death  was  the 
occasion  of  the  composition  of  “In  Memoriam” 
— the  masterpiece  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  if  not 
of  the  poetry  of  the  last  half-century. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
tribute  to  his  college  friend  Selwyn,  one  can 
scarcely  avoid  marking  in  it  something  of 
reticence  with  regard  to  Eton  itself,  except  in 
reference  to  that  earnest  religious  movement 
which  was  afterwards  to  make  a  strong  im¬ 
pression  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  sympathies,  and 
was  to  a  Large  extent  due  to  Selwyn’s  in¬ 
fluence.  There  are  few  indications,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  Eton 
experiences  except  those  (to  which  we  shall 
presently  refer)  outside  the  actual  school  work 


and  the  school  organization.  Nor  can  we  re¬ 
frain  from  surmising  that  the  memories  of  the 
early  school  days  at  Eton  recalled  many  in¬ 
cidents  that  to  a  mental  constitution  like  his 
must  have  been  peculiarly  painful.  It  would 
IJerhaps  be  impracticiible  to  form  any  true 
estimate  of  the  precise  influence  which  life  at 
Eton  and  Oxford  in  his  early  days  may  have 
had  upon  his  character;  but  it  may  surely  be 
questioned  whether  he  is  an  example  of  the 
well-known  declaration  of  an  eminent  teacher 
who  said,  “  Give  me  the  first  seven  years  of  a 
man’s  life,  and  I  do  not  care  who  has  the  rest; 
for  change  as  he  may,  he  will  return  to  his 
first  earth.”  Though  he  was  educated  at  the 
most  ai'istocratic  of  public  schools  and  the 
most  aristocratic  college  of  (may  we  call  it?) 
the  most  aristocratic  of  universities,  we  shall 
in  the  course  of  this  history  find  Mr.  Gladstone 
at  a  comparatively  advanced  age  the  teacher 
of  British  liberalism,  and  on  the  whole  one 
of  the  most  open-minded  men  in  Europe.  It 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that,  going  be¬ 
yond  the  first  seven  years,  we  may  find  in  his 
early  history  the  germs  of  his  whole  develop¬ 
ment.  Of  course  he  has  not  been  independent 
of  circumstances  more  than  any  other  man. 
Resentment  is  a  natural  spring  of  action,  and 
it  has  often  proved  the  commencement  of 
great  changes  both  in  private  character  and 
public  history.  An  insult,  a  blow,  an  unfair 
withdrawal  of  confidence,  much  more  a  public 
outrage,  might  set  any  one  upon  a  course  of 
speculation  favourable  to  change.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  open  alike  to  friend  and  enemy  to  inquire 
what  might  have  been  the  result  if  Oxford 
had  not  at  a  certain  crisis  rejected  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  as  we  shall  find  she  did.  There  is 
nothing  more  striking  in  the  same  order  of 
facts  than  the  hold  which  the  great  schools, 
and  still  more  the  Univei-sities,  acquire  over 
those  wlio  have  once  been  admitted  to  their 
bosoms.  It  may  even  be  doubted  whether 
this  is  quite  wholesome;  whether  the  ties  which 
exist  in  after-life  between  (say)  two  Oxford 
men  or  two  Cambridge  men  are  not  often 
abused.  But  one  thing  is  certain, — there  was 
both  at  Eton  and  Oxford  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
time  so  much  to  call  forth  the  strongest  dis¬ 
like  and  even  disgust(as  to  Eton  one  might  well 
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say  horror),  that  some  of  tlie  strongest  of  his 
faculties  or  feelings,  or  both,  must  have  been 
pretty  much  driven  in.  He  ■would  need  all 
the  reverence  for  the  past  that  a  temperament 
like  his  contains  to  reconcile  him  to  much  that 
he  saw  and  had  to  endure  himself.  Hence, 
there  jirobably  arose  a  considerable  amount  of 
self-illusion  in  his  earlier  years.  The  historic 
associations  of  Eton  and  Oxford  would  at  that 
time  count  for  more  than  was  natural  in  a  mind 
like  his,  and  a  quasi  poetic  Conservatism  would 
do  uneasy  battle  in  his  mind  with  suggestions 
derived  from  his  connection  with  commerce 
and  other  sources.  As  for  Canning,  he  had  in 
him  the  making  of  a  good  Liberal,  and  if  he 
were  alive  now  he  would  be  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
side.  But  undoubtedly  Mr.  Gladstone’s  early 
Conservatism  was  largely  a  kind  of  mere  ar¬ 
chaism.  And  the  archaism  is  still  there,  with 
Eton  and  Oxford  in  the  back-ground  as  picture 
and  poem;  but  it  is  no  longer  mere  archaism. 

When  we  have  said  all  that  can  reasonably 
be  urged  in  disfavour  of  the  Eton  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  time  (and  it  was  not  till  many  years 
aftei’wards  that  substantial  improvements, 
founded  on  definite  regulations,  were  made)  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  college  was  distin¬ 
guished  not  only  by  a  number  of  students  who 
achieved  considerable  scholarship  and  after¬ 
wards  made  a  reputation  at  the  universities, 
but  by  a  certain  development  of  literary  ta-ste 
and  of  authorship  which  was  frequently  far 
above  the  average  efforts  of  youths  of  seven¬ 
teen  or  eighteen.  Among  the  institutions 
which  had  grown  into  importance  before  hlr. 
Gladstone  joined  the  school  were  the  periodi¬ 
cals  wi'itten  and  published  by  the  boys  them¬ 
selves;  and  the  most  brilliant  of  these  was  the 
Microcosm,  which  was  started  in  1T8G  and 
chiefly  owed  its  establishment  and  its  con¬ 
tinued  succe.ss  to  the  admirable  contributions 
of  Ml'.  Canning  and  Mr.  Hookham  Frere, 
though  others  also  wrote  for  it,  including 
Capel  Lofft,  Mr.  Mellish,  and  Lord  Henry 
Spencer.  Canning’s  remarkable  burlesque 
essay  on  the  “Queen  of  Hearts”  appeared  in 
its  pages,  and  was  alone  sufficient  to  secure 
for  it  a  reputation  which  has  seldom  or  never 
been  achieved  by  any  other  school  magazine. 
Canning,  however,  was  in  most  respects  ex¬ 


ceptional,  and  his  early  literary  ability  ■^j'as  a 
part  of  the  brilliant  career  which  he  after¬ 
wards  attained  against  obstacles  and  disabili¬ 
ties  that  would  have  daunted  a  man  of  less 
high  and  chivalrous  nature,  and  which  at  last 
broke  his  heart.  His  early  contributions  to 
the  Eton  Microcosm  were  a  foretaste  of  the 
keen  wit,  the  polished  irony,  and  incisive  power 
that  made  the  Anti-Jacohin  so  famous  in  its 
day;  but  Canning  was  eminent  alike  as  wit, 
statesman,  and  orator — and  that  at  a  time 
when  he  had  to  hew  out  a  path  for  an  ambition 
which,  he  well  knew,  was  scarcely  tolerated 
except  in  the  members  of  those  aristocratic 
families  so  completely  represented  at  the 
school  where  he  was  a  conspicuous  student. 
The  pi’oductions  of  Frere,  his  fellow-editor  of 
the  Microcosm,  were  not  then  remarkable;  but 
when  Canning  left  Oxford  and  Frere  had 
completed  his  studies  at  Cambridge  the  two 
coUaborateurs  met  in  a  still  closer  friendship 
of  political  sympathy,  and  Frere’s  humour  and 
scholarship  had  botli  so  developed  that  the 
keenest  satires  which  appeared  in  the  Anti- 
Jacohin  were  from  his  pen,  which  wiis  also 
employed  on  the  Quarterly  Review  and  other 
leading  periodicals.  Different,  indeed,  were 
the  closing  scenes  of  the  lives  of  these  two 
men.  Canning,  worn,  fretted,  and  racked  by 
the  shafts  which  rankled  in  his  sensitive 
nature,  died  at  the  time  when,  had  he  been 
harder  and  less  susceptible,  he  might  have 
reached  the  topmost  round  of  his  ambition. 
Frere,  attracted  by  the  climate  of  Malta,  re¬ 
tired  thither  and  spent  his  days  in  studious 
leisure — translating  the  classic  poets  and 
quietly  dispensing  unostentatious  charities  to 
those  about  him  till  the  end  of  a  long  life. 

But  to  return  to  the  Eton  magazines — they 
each  seemed  to  dwindle  when  those  who  started 
and  supported  them  had  left  the  school,  and  it 
therefore  became  necessary  to  make  new  be¬ 
ginnings.  Thus  at  the  time  of  the  youthful 
Gladstone’s  entrance  to  Eton  tlie  Apis  Matina 
was  the  school  organ — a  manuscript  journal 
that  had  been  commenced  in  1820  by  W. 
Mackworth  Praed,  and  was  succeeded  by  The 
Etonian,  a  magazine  which  even  now  is 
remembered  with  admiration  and  contained 
some  of  the  most  attractive  of  Praed’s  produc- 
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tious  as  well  as  other  excellent  contributions 
by  H.  N.  Coleridge,  Chauncey  Hare  Towns- 
liend,  Walter  Blunt,  and  John  Moultrie. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  not  only  been  an 
assiduous  student  but  had  cultivated  a  natural 
literary  faculty,  became  the  chief  promoter 
and  supporter  of  a  magazine  only  a  few 
months  before  he  left  the  school  in  1827 ;  nor 
can  we  wonder  that  in  its  turn  the  Eton  Mis¬ 
cellany  became  representative  of  the  mode  of 
thought  and  expression  which  succeeded  the 
bright  satirical  humour  of  Canning  and  the 
quaint  intensity  of  the  editor  of  The  Etonian. 
It  is  worth  noting,  too,  that  in  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  contributions  may  be  traced  something 
of  the  voluminous  style  which  belongs  to  his 
later  writings,  and  that  with  many  felicities 
of  illustration  and  an  abundant  command  of 
language  there  is  perhaps  too  little  attention 
to  that  concentration  of  verbal  force  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  work  of  many  of  his 
contemporaries  and  of  most  of  the  eminent 
contributors  to  modern  magazine  and  journal¬ 
istic  literature.  The  variety  of  the  subjects 
on  which  he  wrote  and  the  industry  with 
which  he  supported  the  magazine  were,  how¬ 
ever,  illustrative  alike  of  his  energy  and  of 
the  range  of  his  studies.  In  the  correspon¬ 
dence  columns  of  the  Miscellany — which  were 
entitled  “The  Postman” — both  he  and  Selwyn 
were  indefatigable  in  addressing  the  su})posed 
editor,  who  professed  to  be  named  Bartho¬ 
lomew  Bouverie;  while  Arthur  Henry  Ilallam, 
Doyle,  Francis  (afterwards  Sir  Francis)  Hast¬ 
ings,  Jelf,  and  Shadwell  also  appeared  in  the 
various  departments  of  burlesque  and  serious 
poetry,  parody,  and  essay.  It  is  jirobable 
that  the  magazine  and  the  Eton  debating 
society  affoi'ded  the  chief  recreations  of  the 
future  statesman,  and  that  he  took  only  an 
occasional  and  not  a  very  pron)inent  part  in 
the  school  sports.  Of  course  criticism  of  these 
youthful  literary  efforts  would  be  entirely 
out  of  place  even  in  regarding  them  as  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  characteri.stic  tendency,  but  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  they  often  display  a 
certain  humorous  faculty,  but  are  not  sugges¬ 
tive  of  any  considerable  play  of  fancy.  If 
^Ir.  Gladstone  ever  pos.sessed  qualifications 


for  the  keen  but  light  and  glancing  satire 
which  was  to  be  found  in  the  humorists  who 
preceded  him,  or  the  quick  invention  and 
vivid  illustration  of  some  of  the  romantic 
poets  of  his  day,  he  pemistently  held  these 
qualities  in  subjection — but  that  even  in  his 
earlier  effusions  there  are  occasional  evidences 
of  the  j)eculiar  power  of  language  and  the 
felicity  of  expression  which  have  been  mani¬ 
fested  in  some  of  his  later  writings  can  scarcely 
be  denied.  It  may  perhaps  be  permissible  to 
say,  however,  that  then  as  now  the  most  ad¬ 
mirable  of  his  writings  appear  to  be  those  that 
are  primarily  in  the  nature  of  addresses  or 
orations.  The  spoken  rather  than  the  written 
word  is  with  him  the  fuller,  the  more  impres¬ 
sive,  and  even  the  more  delicately  distinctive. 
It  might  well  be  said  that  his  most  thought¬ 
ful,  definite,  and  suggestive  essays,  and  those 
which  are  at  once  most  concentrated  and 
elegant  in  their  expression,  have  been  his 
addresses  to  University  students.  There  is 
no  need,  however,  to  dwell  specially  on  his 
early  contributions  to  the  Eton  Magazine, 
though  in  more  than  one  instance  they  show 
an  almost  unsuspected  power  of  burlesque 
which  has  in  it  a  peculiar  grim  humour,  as 
when,  in  an  “Ode  to  the  Shade  of  'WatTyler,” 
we  find  the  mock  heroic  lines : — 

“  I  hymn  the  gallant  and  the  good 
From  Tyler  down  to  Thistlewood ; 

My  muse  the  trophies  grateful  sings 
The  deeds  of  Miller  and  of  Ings ; 

She  sings  of  all  who  soon  or  late 
Have  burst  subjection’s  iron  chain, 

Have  sealed  the  bloody  de.spot’s  fate 
Or  cleft  a  peer  or  priest  in  twain.” 

In  an  article  entitled  a  “  View  of  Lethe,”  in 
which  is  described  the  destruction  of  those 
things  which  belong  to  the  temporal  world, 
there  are  quaint  and  interesting  passages — 
one  of  which,  referring  to  the  fate  of  books, 
is  illustrative. 

“  I  was  sui'prised  evep  to  see  some  works 
with  the  names  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  on 
them  sh.aring  the  common  destiny;  but  on 
examination  I  found  that  those  of  the  latter 
were  some  political  rhapsodies  which  richly 
deserved  their  fate,  and  that  the  former  con¬ 
sisted  of  some  editions  of  his  works  which 
had  been  burdened  with  notes  and  mangled 
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with  emendations  by  his  merciless  commen¬ 
tators.  In  other  places  I  perceived  authors 
worked  up  into  frenzy  by  seeing  their  own 
compositions  descending  like  the  rest.  Often 
did  the  infuriated  scribes  extend  their  hands 
and  make  a  plunge  to  save  their  beloved  off¬ 
spring,  but  in  vain.  I  pitied  the  anguish  of 
their  disappointment,  but  with  feelings  of  the 
same  commiseration  as  that  which  one  feels  for 
a  malefactor  on  beholding  his  death,  being  at 
the  same  time  fully  conscious  how  well  he  has 
deserved  it.” 

The  influence  of  Mr.  Canning  in  relation  to 
the  Gladstone  family  has  already  been  referred 
to,  and  doubtless  that  influence  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  effect  on  the  early  career  of  the 
youth  who  had  learned  to  regard  him  with 
equal  admiration  and  esteem.  We  may  there¬ 
fore  expect  to  find  that  one  of  the  latest  of  the 
contributions  to  the  pages  of  the  Eton  Miscellany 
— “Ancient  and  Modern  Genius  Compared” — 
written  a  very  short  time  before  the  author 
left  school  previous  to  his  preparation  for  Ox¬ 
ford,  contains  a  warm  and  able  eulogium 
upon  the  genius  and  character  of  the  departed 
statesman — for  Canning  had  died  on  the  8th 
of  August,  1827,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term 
young  Gladstone,  his  friend  and  protegfi,  was 
to  conclude  his  studies  at  the  school. 

It  was  fitting,  therefore,  that  grief  and 
admiration  should  find  expression  in  words 
which  are  not  without  a  certain  touching 
solemnity : — 

“  It  is  for  those  who  revered  him  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  meridian  glory  to  mourn  over 
him  in  the  darkness  of  his  premature  ex¬ 
tinction;  to  mourn  over  the  hopes  that  are 
buried  in  his  grave,  and  the  evils  that  arise 
fi'om  his  withdrawing  from  the  scene  of  life. 
Surely  if  eloquence  never  excelled  and  sel¬ 
dom  equalled — if  an  expanded  mind  and  judg¬ 
ment  whose  vigour  was  paralleled  only  by  its 
soundness  —  if  brillknt  wit  —  if  a  glowing 
imagination — if  a  warm  heart  and  an  unbend¬ 
ing  firmness,  could  have  strengthened  the  frail 
tenure  and  prolonged  the  momentary  duration 
of  man’s  existence,  that  man  had  been  im¬ 
mortal  !  But  nature  could  endure  no  longer. 
Thus  has  Providence  ordained  that  inasmuch 
jw  the  intellect  is  more  brilliant,  it  shall  be 


more  short-lived :  as  its  sphere  is  more  ex¬ 
panded,  more  swiftly  is  it  summoned  away. 
Lest  we  should  give  to  man  the  honour  due 
to  God — lest  we  should  exalt  the  object  of  our 
admiration  into  a  divinity  for  our  worship — 
he  who  calls  the  weary  and  the  mourner  to 
eternal  rest  hath  been  pleased  to  remove  him 
from  our  eyes.” 

But  this  eulogium  reminds  us  that  we  have 
yet  to  trace  the  course  of  the  public  events 
wliich  had  happened  during  Mi’.  Gladstone’s 
scholarship  at  Eton,  and  for  the  two  years  in 
which  he  was  in  preparation  for  Oxford  as  a 
private  pupil  of  Dr.  Turner,  who  afterwards 
became  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  The  country  was 
at  that  time  also  passing  tlirough  a  prepara¬ 
tory  course  by  which  it  was  to  enter  into  a 
new  and  energetic  career.  Had  Canning  lived 
it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  had  a  hand 
on  the  helm  of  affairs;  but  whether  his  hos¬ 
tility  to  reform — as  reform  was  then  under¬ 
stood — would  have  retarded  the  progress  of 
the  nation,  or  whether  he  would  himself  have 
initiated  the  new  era,  abandoning  his  former 
doctrines,  it  is  perhaps  futile  to  inquire.  What 
is  certain  is  that  the  coming  statesman  who 
had  left  Eton  and  would  presently  appear  as 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  famous  debat¬ 
ing  society  called  “  The  Oxford  Union,”  had 
been  deeply  impressed  with  Canning’s  views, 
and,  as  an  opponent  of  most  of  the  Liberal 
measures  then  pi’oposed,  shared  the  distrust 
and  apprehension  which  were  expressed  by 
those  who  denounced  the  demand  for  popular 
representation. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  opposition  to 
reform  manifested  by  the  government,  and  in 
spite  of  the  passing  of  “The  Six  Acts”  by  such 
large  majorities  in  the  house,  the  affair  of 
Peterloo  still  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the 
people;  and  what  was  of  more  real  importance, 
the  cause  of  Parliamentary  Eeform  claimed  a 
wider  interest  among  thoughtful  and  peace¬ 
able  men  who  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
riotous  demonstrations  which  agitated  the 
counti-y.  It  was  evident  too  that  the  new 
parliament  which  had  been  elected  after  the 
death  of  George  III.  contained  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  members  who  were  opposed  to  the  high¬ 
handed  procedure  of  the  former  ministry. 
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Tins  was  emphatically  indicated  by  the  re¬ 
ception  of  Lord  John  Russell’s  motion  to  bring 
the  subject  of  Reform  again  before  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  by  the  fact  that  his  proposed  re¬ 
solutions  were  withdrawn  oidy  because  of  the 
intimation  of  Lord  Castlereagh  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  itself  was  then  disposed  to  take  up  the 
question.  The  determination  of  the  house 
was  still  feeble,  however,  for  when,  as  a 
tentative  instalment  of  reform.  Lord  John 
moved  a  bill  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
borough  of  Gram  pound,  where  corrupt  practices 
had  been  proved,  the  Whigs  failed  to  support 
him  on  the  third  reading,  and  the  measure 
was  ultimately  shelved. 

Lord  John  Russell  was  at  that  time  only 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  but  he  had  been  in 
parliament  since  1813,  when  he  entered  the 
house  as  the  represenbitive  of  Tavistock,  and 
his  conscientious  honesty  of  purpose  and  his 
remarkable  talents,  no  less  than  his  high 
position  as  the  youngest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  even  then  gave  him  an  influence 
which  was  soon  to  make  him  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Whig  party.  He  had  been 
educated  first  at  Westminster  School  and  after¬ 
wards  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where 
Dugald  Stewart,  the  celebrated  professor  of 
moral  philosophy,  was  one  of  his  teachers. 
He  had  from  the  first  hour  of  his  parlia- 
mentiiry  career  identified  himself  with  those 
demands  for  electoral  reform  to  which  he 
afterwards  gave  such  moderate  but  masterly 
and  triumphant  expression.  He  failed,  how¬ 
ever,  to  move  the  weak  enthusiasm  of  his 
party  for  session  after  session,  and  there  were 
many  causes  which  contributed  to  this  in¬ 
difference  to  the  demands  of  the  Radicals. 
Probably  one  of  these  causes  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  there  were  already  evidences  of 
a  desire  to  amend  some  of  the  harsh  laws  by 
which  comparatively  small  offences  were  pun¬ 
ished  with  death  or  transportation.  Previous 
to  the  year  1819  the  gallows  was  seldom 
empty,  and  such  a  monstrous  mania  for  hang¬ 
ing  had  prevailed  that  even  petty  larceny  wiis 
made  a  capital  offence.  The  records  of  crim¬ 
inal  trials  during  the  reign  of  George  the 
Third  are  appalling  evidences  of  the  effect 

which  barbarous  laws  and  the  undiscriminat- 
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ing  infliction  of  severe  punishments  will  have 
even  on  humane  and  high-minded  men,  who 
come  to  regard  them  only  as  the  inevitable 
results  of  judicial  sentences  j)rescribed  by  laws 
which,  it  is  believed,  can  only  be  deterrent  in 
proportion  to  their  inhumanity.  The  burglar, 
the  footpad,  the  highway -robber,  and  even 
the  murderer  were  in  little  greater  danger 
than  the  starving  wretch  who,  to  allay  the 
pangs  of  hunger,  pilfered  some  article  of  food 
from  a  tradesman’s  stall, — the  woman  who  was 
detected  in  p;issing  counterfeit  coin, — or  the 
lad  who,  without  other  means  of  support, 
had  been  taught  to  pick  pockets  or  to  filch 
from  an  open  shop  window.  There  were 
nearly  three  hundred  crimes  punishable  by 
death. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  who  was  the  grandson 
of  a  French  Protestant  refugee,  and  became 
solicitor-general,  had,  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  devoted  his  great  talents  and  his 
impressive  eloquence  to  the  earnest  work  of 
ameliorating  the  Criminal  Code,  which  had 
long  been  a  reproach  to  this  country  among 
foreign  nations.  His  death,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1818,  left  the  cause  for  which  he  had 
pleaded  to  be  taken  up  by  Sir  James  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  an  equally  eminent  lawyer,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  a  committee  of  inquiry, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  chairman.  The 
result  was  that  no  fewer  than  150  offences 
were  expunged  from  the  catalogue  of  “hanging 
matters.” 

Another  important  measure  had  been  the 
readjustment  of  the  national  currency.  The 
sudden  diversion  of  capital  caused  by  the 
return  of  peace  after  the  country  had  been 
impoverished  by  above  twenty  years  of  war, 
had  affected  the  entire  community,  and  during 
the  prevalent  distress  it  was  more  and  more 
difficult  to  obtain  money  accommodations.  The 
Bank  of  England  having  in  view  the  probable 
demand  which  would  be  made  upon  it  to  meet 
its  notes  by  payments  in  gold,  had  necessarily 
reduced  itsissuesof  paper;  and  country  bankers 
were  compelled  to  limit  their  issues  in  the 
same  manner  until  the  mode  in  which  the 
Bank  of  England  shoulil  resume  cash  pay¬ 
ments  was  decided.  After  innumerable  de¬ 
bates  and  discussions  the  government  scheme 
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■was  adopted;  certaiu  measures  were  appointed 
for  the  gradual  repayment  to  the  bank  of 
£10,000,000  -which  it  had  advanced  for  the 
public  service,  and  it  -was  decided  that  from 
February,  1820,  to  May,  1821,  the  bank  sliould 
periodically  give  in  exchange  for  its  notes 
certain  quantities  of  gold  of  a  certain  diminish¬ 
ing  value  per  ounce,  and  that  from  the  1st  of 
May,  1823,  it  should  pay  its  notes  on  demand 
in  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm. 

This  measure,  ho'wever,  for  a  time  increased 
instead  of  reducing  the  general  distress,  and 
in  1822  it  -w'as  discovered  that  the  value  of 
money  had  been  augmented  by  the  rapid 
return  to  cash  payments,  while  the  prices  of 
agricultural  produce  had  seriously  diminished. 
For  a  time  even  the  question  of  Piu-liamentary 
Reform  seemed  to  fall  into  abeyance  before 
the  immediate  necessity  for  relief  to  the  pre¬ 
valent  agricultural  distress.  But  the  demand 
for  a  political  reformation  was  not  silenced, 
nor  were  its  supporters  without  influence. 
The  government  was  liable  to  frequent  de¬ 
feats  and  to  the  necessity  for  making  sudden 
changes.  The  immediate  needs  of  the  landed 
interest  engrossed  their  attention,  and  large 
county  meetings  and  petitions  for  aid  to  the 
agriculturists  for  a  time  seemed  to  supei-sede 
in  the  public  regard  the  assemblies  and 
appeals  of  those  who  accepted  the  name  of 
Radicals  as  a  distinctive  mark  of  their  de¬ 
termination  to  pei'sist  in  a  thorough  change  in 
the  mode  of  parliamentary  nomination,  and  a 
■wide  extension  of  the  franchise.  At  the  same 
time  Ireland  was  not  far  from  a  state  of  re¬ 
bellion,  and  constantly  recuiTing  acts  of  riot 
and  outrage  gave  the  government  serious 
uneasiness.  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  title  of  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  -was  still  the  able  and  spirited 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord 
Wellesley,  whose  prompt  action  and  great 
administrative  talents  had  saved  our  Indian 
possessions,  and  who  held  decidedly  Liberal 
principles,  was  appointed  Lord-lieutenant  of 
Irehuid,  and  by  the  retirement  of  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  the  ministry  -was  able  to  offer  the  Home 
department  to  Mr.  Peel,  who  had  already  been 
under-secretary  of  the  Home-office  and  secre¬ 
tary  for  Ireland,  and  who,  by  his  talent  for 


finance  and  his  untiring  industry,  soon  effected 
an  immense  improvement. 

The  accession  of  Mr.  Peel  to  office  was  an 
event  which  was  destined  to  have  a  remarkable 
efiect  on  the  subsequent  social  and  p)olitical 
history  of  the  country’.  Peel  had  entered  par¬ 
liament  in  1809  (the  year  in  which  he  attained 
his  majority),  as  member  for  Cashel  in  Tipper¬ 
ary,  and  began  political  life  as  a  su]>porter  of 
Mr.  Perceval.  He  had  already  attained  dis¬ 
tinction,  ho-wever,  for  he  had  taken  his  Oxford 
degree  wdth  double  honoui-s,  being  first  both  in 
classics  and  mathematics.  At  Harrow  he  seems 
to  have  shown  no  great  precocity’,  but  he  had 
the  faculty  of  application,  imd  what  he  learned 
he  acquired  thoroughly.  Lord  Byron,  who  was 
his  school  -  fellow,  said  of  him,  “  Peel  the 
orator  and  statesman  (that  was,  or  is,  or  is 
to  be)  was  my  form-fellow,  and  we  were  both 
at  the  top  of  our  remove.  We  were  on  good 
terms,  but  his  brother  was  my  intimate  friend. 
There  were  always  great  hopes  of  Peel 
amongst  us  all — masters  and  scholars — and  he 
has  not  disappointed  them.  As  a  scholar  he 
was  greatly  my  superior ;  as  a  declaimer  and 
actor,  I  w'as  reckoned  at  least  his  equal.  As 
a  schoolboy,  out  of  school  I  was  always  in 
scrapes,  and  he  never;  and  in  school,  he 
always  knew  his  lessons,  and  I  rarely;  but 
when  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it  nearly  as  w’ell.” 
Tliere  was  in  Peel  a  calm  power  and  yet  an 
almost  unsuspected  intensity  of  feeling  "which 
gave  great  impressiveness  to  his  character,  and 
were  perhaps  associated  with  that  kind  of 
solid  determination  "wdiich  in  a  man  of  sensi¬ 
tive  conscientiousness  and  immovable  honesty 
of  puiqjose  "W’ill  often  seem  like  obstinacy  of 
opinion.  It  "W’as  not  until  Peel  had,  diuang 
his  great  career,  yielded  to  changed  condi¬ 
tions  and  to  honest  convictions,  those  opinions 
which  had  been  regarded  as  stubborn  pi-e- 
judices,  that  either  his  supporters  or  his  op¬ 
ponents  could  truly  estimate  his  singleness  of 
character  and  his  simply  noble  disinterested¬ 
ness. 

The  Irish  agitation  -was  met  by  ])rompt 
measures.  The  Marquis  of  Londonderry 
(Lord  Castlereagh)  introduced  two  bills  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Insurrection  Act  and 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in 
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Ireland,  and  these  having  been  passed  with 
little  o])position  Lord  Wellesley  was  able  to 
deal  witli  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  and 
by  his  address  and  judicious  adnninistration 
succeeded  in  jnitting  an  end  to  the  outrages 
which  had  so  long  terrorized  the  country. 
But  politicid  agitation  was  followed  by  wide¬ 
spread  distress  and  misery.  The  failure  of 
the  harvest,  and  especially  of  the  potato  crop, 
on  which  the  Irish  peasantry  chiefly  depended, 
reduced  a  large  part  of  the  population  to  a 
condition  of  famine.  In  the  southern  and 
western  counties — Miinster  and  Connaught — 
the  suffering  was  so  extreme  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  once  placed  .£500,000  at  the  disposal 
of  Lord  Wellesley  to  be  spent  in  relief  and 
for  providing  employment  for  the  people  on 
})ublic  works.  Subscriptions  to  an  Irisli  relief 
fund  were  also  made  throughout  the  country, 
and  wherever  an  English  colony  was  to  be 
found  money  was  contributed  to  alleviate  the 
urgent  need.  With  regard  to  the  impover¬ 
ished  agricultural  interest  in  England,  the  gov¬ 
ernment — rejecting  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Brougham  that  the  landed  interest  should  be 
relieved  by  a  large  reduction  of  their  taxation 
— appointed  an  agricultural  committee,  and 
in  accordance  with  their  recommendation 
effected  a  repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax,  and  issued 
.£1,000,000  in  exchequer  bills  as  a  loan  upon 
the  security  of  stocks  of  com  in  warehouse. 

It  was  during  the  progress  of  this  ministry 
that  Cannmg  was  again  chosen  to  take  office 
as  the  successor  of  Lord  Hastings  in  the 
government  of  Indi:u  He  had  prepared  to 
quit  England,  and  was  already  at  Liverpool 
on  a  farewell  visit,  but  he  had  previously 
taken  leave  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  a 
manner  characteristic  of  his  magnificent  tal¬ 
ents  and  his  steadhist  adhesion  to  the  cause 
of  religious  liberty. 

Although  an  immovable  opponent  of  the 
demand  for  Reform,  Canning  was  an  ardent 
supporter  of  Catholic  Email cifxition;  and  with 
all  his  peculiar  fire  and  energy,  which  gave 
fresh  force  and  dignity  to  the  appeal,  he 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  which 
should  restore  to  Roman  Catholic  peers  their 
right  of  sitting  and  voting  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  was  strongly  opposed  by  Mr. 


Peel,  who  declared  that  he  was  unable  to  dis¬ 
cover  any  valid  reason  for  exempting  Roman 
Catholic  peei-s  from  restrictions  to  which  a 
whole  community  professing  the  same  religion 
were  subject  by  law.  It  was  also  argued,  and 
not  without  truth,  that  partial  concessions 
were  unwise,  and  that  if  the  bill  were  passed 
Catholic  commoners  would  soon  be  expected 
to  be  admitted  to  parliament  without  restric¬ 
tions  in  the  following  year.  The  bill  did  ])as3 
the  House  of  Commons,  though  it  was  thrown 
out  by  the  Lords.  But  the  question  was  gather¬ 
ing  strength,  and  the  period  was  approach¬ 
ing  when  it  was  to  be  forced  through  both 
houses  with  a  vehemence  which  at  one  time 
would  threaten  another  and  more  dangerous 
insurrection  in  Ireland. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  1822,  George  the 
Fourth  prorogued  parliament,  and  four  days 
aftei-wai'ds  went  to  Greenwich,  where  he  em¬ 
barked  on  a  journey  to  Scotland.  On  his 
voyage  he  received  tidings  which  had  already 
startled  and  horrified  the  members  of  the 
government  and  those  of  the  nobility  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  news.  The  ses¬ 
sion  had  been  a  trying  one — a  large  class  of 
people,  and  especially  of  the  Irish,  had  as¬ 
sociated  many  of  the  evils  from  which  they 
suffered  with  the  policy  of  the  prime  min¬ 
ister,  to  whom  they  aiqilied  execrations  and 
terms  of  reproach.  Lord  Londonderry  (still 
spoken  of  as  “  Castlereagh  ”)  was  a  high- 
spirited — perhaps  an  aiTOgant  man — but  he 
was  also  a  high-minded  man,  and  in  private 
life  his  character  was  amiable  and  generous. 
On  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  and  after 
the  departure  of  the  king,  he  retired  in  a 
state  of  great  agitation  to  his  villa  retreat  at 
North  Cray  in  Kent.  A  day  or  two  before 
he  had  bought  a  sixpenny  jienknife — and 
with  this  he  committed  suicide  by  cutting 
the  carotid  artery.  He  was  but  fifU'^-four 
years  old — an  accomplislied  and  elegant  gen¬ 
tleman,  a  fearless,  and  (whatever '  may  have 
been  his  faults  of  policy),  an  honest  minister; 
but  he  seems  to  have  broken  down  under  the 
anxieties  with  which  he  had  been  oppre.ssed 
in  those  times  of  sore  need  and  bitter  conflict. 
As  his  coffin  was  removed  from  the  hearse  to 
Westminster  Abbey  a  rabble  of  self-styled 
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lEidicals  of  the  lower  order  howled  and  yelled; 
hut  these  were  not  representatives  either  of 
Eeformera  or  of  Englishmen. 

The  sudden  death  of  the  leader  of  tlie 
House  of  Commons  made  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
construct  the  ministry,  and  who  was  to  take 
the  foremost  place?  In  spite  of  the  king’s 
dislike,  it  was  impossible  to  offer  the  position 
to  any  other  than  George  Canning,  and  the 
great  commoner  was  suddenly  apprised  that 
he  had  been  nominated  to  a  high  position 
at  the  moment  that  he  w'as  about  to  under¬ 
take  the  duties  of  his  splendid  Indian  appoint¬ 
ment.  There  was  no  time  for  hesitation,  and 
he  at  once  consented  to  accept  the  office  of 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  and  so  to  become 
leader  of  the  House. 

That  congi-ess  of  the  three  great  powers, 
which,  when  other  sovereigns  joined  it,  was 
afterwards  called  “  The  Holy  Alliance,”  (be¬ 
cause  it  affected  to  found  itself  on  religious 
sentiment)  had  reportioned  Europe  even  be¬ 
fore  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  had 
guaranteed  its  ability  to  reduce  France  to 
her  ancient  and  natural  limits,  to  restore  the 
dominions  of  Prussia  and  Austria  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  imperial  demands,  and  to  dis¬ 
member  and  absorb  Poland.  The  congress, 
as  had  been  truly  said,  “  bartered  provinces 
as  if  they  were  cattle  pastures  and  computed 
men  by  the  square  league.  A  million  of 
Saxons  were  ordered  to  forget  their  country 
and  become  Prassians,  the  Genoese  were 
ordered  to  become  Savoyards ;  the  Milanese, 
Austrians and  though  England,  under  Lord 
Castlereagh,  had  demanded  that  the  rights  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland  should  be  respected, 
and  the  demand  had  been  seconded  by  France, 
the  claim  was  of  no  avail.  The  Prince  Eegent 
had  necessarily  declined  to  join  this  combina¬ 
tion  of  sovereigns,  by  which,  for  years,  the 
suppression  of  popular  liberties  was  effected. 
When  Mr.  Canning  entered  upon  the  office  of 
foreign  secretary,  Greece,  Spain,  and  Portugal 
were  all  aflame  against  the  proceedings  of 
their  crowned  masters,  and  for  a  time  the 
tumults  which  had  raged  in  England  in  favour 
of  reform  seemed  to  abate  as  some  of  the 
more  fiery  spirits  took  up  the  cause  of  these 
oppressed  nationalities.  Two  of  the  friends  of 


Mr.  Canning  entered  into  office  with  him — 
Mr.  Frederick  Eobinson,  who  was  made  cluin- 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  in  jjlace  of  Mr.  Vau- 
sittart,  and  ]Mr.  Huskisson,  who  became  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  was  a  man 
of  sterling  integrity. 

Both  these  gentlemen  brought  an  accession 
of  strength  to  the  government,  and  supported 
the  foreign  secretary  in  his  determination  not 
to  be  precipitated  into  a  European  war  by 
the  protests  and  the  denunciations  of  the 
sympathizers  with  tlie  Spanish  insurrection. 
Mr.  Camiing,  hke  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
crowned  congress  at  Verona,  which  had  then 
been  joined  by  the  French  king,  and  on  the 
question  of  interference  in  the  afl'airs  of  Spain 
Canning  wrote  to  the  duke,  “If  there  be  a 
determined  project  to  interfere  by  force  or  by 
menace  in  the  present  struggle  in  Spain,  so 
convinced  are  his  majesty’s  government  of  the 
uselessness  and  dangerof  anysuch  interference, 
so  objectionable  does  it  appear  to  them  in 
principle  as  w'ell  as  utterly  impracticable  in 
execution,  that  when  the  necessity  arises,  or 
(I  would  rather  say)  when  the  opportunity 
offers,  I  am  to  instruct  your  grace  at  once, 
frankly  and  peremptorily,  to  declare  that  to 
any  such  interference,  come  what  may,  his 
majesty  will  not  be  a  party.”  This  was  noble 
language,  but  it  expressed  the  policy  of  non¬ 
intervention  which  Canning  justly  believed 
W'as  alone  possible  under  the  circumstances, 
unless  England  would  consent  either  to  enter 
upon  another  exhausting  series  of  conflicts  or 
be  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  braggart  who 
would  continually  threaten  and  protest  but 
constantly  stop  short  of  action.  Indeed,  some 
of  the  finest  efforts  of  Canning’s  oratory  were 
directed  to  the  maintenance  of  non-interven¬ 
tion,  but  of  a  dignified  refusal  to  participate 
in  the  interference  which  the  allied  sovereigns 
were  exercising  against  smaller  nations. 

Earl  Eussell  has  declai-ed  in  his  RecoUec- 
tions  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  most  splentlid 
times  for  Parliamentary  oratory  were  those 
between  1820  and  1829,  or  thereabouts. 
Canning  and  Plunket  were  his  greatest  ad- 
miratiofl,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
Canning  has  never  yet  been  equalled.  In  a 
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speech  of  his,  delivered  at  Plymouth,  there  is 
a  p.a.ssage  which  we  quote  with  a  purpose. 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  i)assages  in 
Mr.  Bright’s  speeches  it  has  never  been  even 
approached : — 

“The  resources  created  by  peace  are  means 
of  war.  In  chei’ishing  these  resources  we  but 
accumulate  those  means.  Our  present  repose 
is  no  more  a  proof  of  inability  to  act  than  the 
state  of  inertne.ss  and  inactivity  in  which  I 
have  seen  those  mighty  masses  that  float  in 
the  waters  above  your  town  is  a  proof  they 
are  devoid  of  strength  and  incapable  of  being 
fitted  for  action.  You  well  know,  gentlemen, 
how  soon  one  of  these  stupendous  masses, 
now  reposing  on  their  shadows  in  perfect 
stillness — liow’  soon,  upon  any  call  of  patriot¬ 
ism  or  of  necessity,  it  would  assume  the  like¬ 
ness  of  an  animated  being,  instinct  with  life 
and  motion ;  how  soon  it  would  ruffle,  as  it 
were,  its  swelling  plumage ;  how  quickly  it 
would  ]mt  forth  all  its  beauty  and  its  bravery, 
collect  its  scattered  elements  of  strength,  and 
awaken  its  dormant  thunder.  Such  as  is  one 
of  these  magnificent  machines,  when  sj)ringing 
from  inaction  into  a  display  of  its  might,  such 
is  England  herself ;  while  apparently  passive 
and  motionless  she  silently  concentrates  the 
power  to  be  put  forth  on  .an  adequate  occa¬ 
sion.”  This  is  interesting  in  more  ways  than 
one.  “  England,”  said  Henry  Brougham  about 
this  time,  “stands  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace  in  sureties  of  £800,000,000.”  And  in 
Canning’s  speeches  the  recent  policy  of  non¬ 
intervention  st.ands  clearly  foreshadowed, 
though  with  some  hesitation  and  inconsis¬ 
tency  in  outline.  This  saying  of  Mr.  Broug¬ 
ham  had  perhaps  a  different  effect  to  that 
which  he  had  anticij)ated.  It  was  so  pro¬ 
foundly  true  that  it  became  ah  argument  in 
favour  of  non-intervention  instead  of  a  satire 
against  it,  and  events  also  seemed  to  show 
how  futile  it  would  have  been  to  have  em¬ 
broiled  the  country  in  foreign  complications. 
The  French  army  had  without  opposition 
marched  through  Spain,  where  the  king  was 
restored  amidst  popular  plaudits.  The  revolu¬ 
tion  w.as  at  an  end,  the  constitution.alists  and 
the  roy.alists  having  been  so  equally  matched 
that  the  b.alance  was  turned  by  the  appear¬ 


ance  of  the  Fi-ench  trooi^i.  A  similar  result 
followed  in  Portugiil,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
French  made  i)repnr.ations  to  force  the  Siwnish 
South  Ainericiin  colonies  back  to  Spain  that 
the  English  minister  spoke. out  to  real  purpose. 
“We  will  not  interfere  with  Spain,”  said  he,“in 
.any  attempt  which  she  may  make  to  reconquer 
what  were  once  her  colonies,  but  we  will  not 
permit  any  third  jiower  to  attack  or  reconquer 
them  for  her.”  This  firm  protest  was  followed 
by  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
colonies,  English  consuls  being  sent  to  their 
ports — an  example  which  wa.s  soon  followed  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  But 
Canning  could  go  still  further  than  this  when 
occ.osion  came  for  swift  decision  and  vivid 
indignation.  When,  in  1826,  the  Portuguese 
ambassador  in  London  claimed  the  aid  of 
England,  on  the  faith  of  .ancient  treaties,  for 
the  protection  of  his  country  from  an  armed 
insurrection  against  the  reigning  house — pro¬ 
moted  by  French  bribery  and  Spanish  in¬ 
trigue,  the  House  of  Commons  was  moved  to 
an  almost  overwhelming  enthusiasm  by  his 
thrilling  eloquence.  Of  the  results  of  an 
insurrection  fomented  by  foreign  agency  he 
exclaimed,  “The  consequences  of  letting  loose 
the  passions  at  present  chained  and  confined 
would  be  to  produce  a  scene  of  desolation 
which  no  man  can  contemplate  without  hor¬ 
ror;  and  I  should  not  sleep  easy  on  my  couch 
if  I  were  conscious  that  I  had  contributed  to 
precipitate  it  by  a  single  moment.  This  is 
the  reason — a  re.ason  very  different  from  fe.ar 
— the  reverse  of  a  consciousness  of  disability 
— why  I  dread  the  recurrence  of  hostilities  in 
any  jiart  of  Europe ;  why  I  would  bear  much 
and  forbear  long ;  why  I  would  put  up  with 
almost  anything  that  did  not  touch  national 
faith  and  n.ation.al  honour  rather  than  let  slip 
the  furies  of  war,  the  leash  of  which  we  hold 
in  our  hand,  not  knowing  whom  they  may 
reach  or  how  far  their  ravages  may  be  carried. 
Such  is  the  love  of  peace  which  the  British 
government  acknowledges,  and  such  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  pe.ace  which  the  circumstances  of 
the  world  inculcate.  Let  us  flee  to  the  aid  of 
Portugal,  by  whomsoever  attacked,  because  it 
is  our  duty  to  do  so;  and  let  us  cease  our 
intei-ference  where  that  duty  ends.  We  go  to 
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Portugal,  not  to  rule,  not  to  dictate,  not  to 
prescribe  constitutions,  but  to  defend  and  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  an  ally.  We  go 
to  plant  the  standard  of  England  on  the  well- 
known  heights  of  Lisbon.  Where  that  stan¬ 
dard  is  planted  foreign  dominion  shall  not 
come.” 

The  effect  of  this  outburst  was  electric. 
Brougham  was  fired  by  it  with  generous  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  rising  to  support  the  motion 
said,  “  The  burdens  of  the  country,  however 
oppressive,  will  be  borne  cheei'fully  through 
the  impending  struggle  if  war  should  be  the 
result,  for  now  we  are  governed  by  w'ise, 
liberal,  and  truly  English  principles.”  The 
resolution  passed  both  houses  with  such 
speed  that  three  days  afterwards  5000  troops 
were  on  their  way  under  the  command  of  Sir 
William  Clinton.  In  less  than  a  fortnight 
they  were  in  the  Tagus.  F erdinand,  “  the  w ell- 
beloved”  of  Spain,  and  Charles  X.  of  France, 
abandoned  their  joint  scheme  of  intrigue,  and 
the  cause  of  political  liberty  was  encouraged 
all  over  Europe.  The  Greeks,  however,  could 
receive  no  such  aid,  though  they  appealed  to 
England — for  there  we  were  treaty  bound, 
and  aU  that  could  be  given  to  the  people  who 
were  being  trodden  under  the  Tm’kish  foot 
could  secm’e  only  the  sympathies  of  English¬ 
men,  many  of  whom,  like  Lord  Byron,  had 
espoused  their  cause  with  enthusiasm,  and 
borne  ai’ms  in  their  struggles,  which  after  all 
resulted  only  in  an  interminable  series  of 
skinnishes,  producing  little  beneficial  effect. 

But  during  this  2^eriod  of  “  the  peace  ”  we 
were  not  wdthout  wars  on  hand — war  in  India, 
war  with  the  Ashantees,  war  in  Burmah,  aU 
of  which  were  costly;  and  affairs  at  home 
were  fuU  of  disquietude;  and  yet  there  wtis 
a  conspicuous  development  of  those  symptoms 
which  denote  the  approach  of  a  momentous 
national  crisis,  where  political,  social,  and  in¬ 
tellectual  forces  seem  to  converge  towards  a 
common  centre.  The  humane  changes  in  our 
penal  code  were  still  proceeding,  and  four 
bills  brought  in  by  Mr.  Peel  had  exchanged 
the  sentence  of  death  for  that  of  penal  servi¬ 
tude  in  many  offences  which  had  previously 
been  met  by  capital  punishment.  The  pro¬ 
posed  abolition  of  negro  slavery,  too,  had  been 


brought  once  more  before  parliament  by 
Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  who  had  moved  that 
the  state  of  slavery  w;vs  i-e2)uguaut  to  the  priu- 
ciyjles  of  the  British  constitution  and  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
abolished  gradually  throughout  the  British 
colonies,  with  as  much  expedition  as  may  be 
found  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
well-being  of  the  parties  concerned.”  With 
these  propositions  Mr.  Canning  in  the  main 
agreed,  and  in  fact  these  were  the  views  of 
the  modei’ate  abolitionists  of  that  time,  as 
they  were  a  little  later  of  Mr.  Gladstone;  but 
even  this  prospective  instalment  of  freedom 
for  the  negroes  was  resented  by  the  planters, 
some  of  whom  proceeded  to  emphasize  their 
opposition  by  acts  of  violence  and  cruelty, 
which  probably  hastened  the  changes  that  they 
denounced  as  being  contrary  to  their  interests. 
In  the  following  session  (1824)  the  offence  of 
engaging  in  the  slave-trade  was  declared  to 
be  piracy,  and  jmnishable  with  death.  Nor 
was  some  advance  in  the  direction  of  free- 
trade  altogether  wanting  during  the  period 
of  Mr.  Canning’s  influence.  Some  of  the 
bounties  which  had  been  commercially  injuri¬ 
ous  were  removed,  the  absolute  prohibition  of 
the  importation  of  foreign  silks  was  aban¬ 
doned,  and  commercial  treaties  were  concluded 
with  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands. 
Mr.  Huskisson  was  not  satisfied  with  this, 
however,  and  by  1825  he -had  shown  how 
those  industries  which  had  been  most  closely 
protected  by  excessive  duties  had  been  gradu¬ 
ally  diminishing.  He  proposed  to  reduce 
such  duties  to  an  amount  which  would  only 
just  counterbalance  those  placed  on  the  raw 
material  of  manufacture.  Trade  with  our 
colonies  was  encouraged,  the  large  fees  at 
colonial  ports  were  reduced,  the  duties  on 
suffar  from  the  Mauritius  was  assimilated  to 
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that  charged  on  sugar  from  the  West  Indies. 
The  reduction  of  duties  referred  to  the  cotton, 
woollen,  and  linen  trades,  metals,  raw  mate¬ 
rials  of  manufactures  and  foreign-im  ported 
glass,  books,  paper,  and  wool,  and  it  included 
the  removal  of  quarantine  duties  and  the 
abolition  of  various  fees.  The  measure  also 
comprehended  the  reduction  of  taxes  on  many 
articles  of  food  and  general  consumption.  It 
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was,  in  fact,  a  significant  movement  in  the 
direction  of  free-trade,  and  when  it  is  added 
that  com  was  to  he  allowed  to  he  imported  from 
Canada  for  two  years  on  payment  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  duty,  we  may  also  regard  the  projxjsal  as 
the  initiatory  measure  for  the  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws.  For  hy  ardent  reformei's  the  corn- 
laws  were  regarded  as  the  most  odious  enact¬ 
ment  of  all  those  which  it  was  believed  a 
thorough  change  in  the  system  of  parliamen¬ 
tary  election  would  sweep  away; — the  denun¬ 
ciation  of  them  was  fierce  and  hitter ;  and  the 
Corn  Bill  passed  in  the  session  of  1828,  by 
which  a  sliding-scale  with  a  medium  or  pivot 
duty  of  between  64s.  and  65s.  was  introduced 
as  an  expedient,  was  not  sufficient  to  pacify 
the  popular  demand. 

The  Corn-laws— it  is  a  phrase  that  will  not 
be  kept  out  of  these  pages  for  a  good  while 
yet.  There  was  not  a  form  of  ruin  to  farm¬ 
ers,  to  merchants,  to  manufactureis,  to  shop¬ 
keepers,  to  peasants,  to  working  men,  to  throne 
and  army,  church  and  state,  that  wiis  not 
prophesied,  decade  after  decade,  wherever  a 
voice  was  raised  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws.  Many  able  men  uttered  such  prophesies, 
but  not  one  of  them  has  come  true.  Among 
the  causes  which  contributed  towards  what 
some  would  call  the  “ripening  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ”  must  be  reckoned  the  influence  of  Eben- 
ezer  Elliott,  a  Sheffield  iron-dealer,  who  was 
best  known  during  his  lifetime  and  for  some 
years  afterwards  as  the  Corn-law  Ehymer. 
The  work  he  did  between  1823  and  1830,  as 
a  pioneer  of  the  agitation  which  led  to  the 
repeal  of  the  “  Bread-tax,”  as  he  called  it,  lies 
clearly  in  our  path.  His  “Corn-law  Kliymes” 
and  many  others  of  his  verses  are  not  reprinted 
in  the  latest  edition  of  his  works,  and  some  of 
them  are  so  bitter,  not  to  say  coarse,  that 
fastidious  modern  readers  will  not  ask  to 
have  them  repiinted.  But  powei’ful  many  of 
them  were,  and  all  of  them  characteristic  of 
the  times.  Though  Mr.  Elliott  did  very  well 
in  business  on  the  whole,  and  retired  at  last 
with  a  good  income,  to  live  on  an  estate  bought 
out  of  his  gains,  he  had,  like  the  great  man  in 
Messina,  “losses,  to  go  to ! ”  These,  wdth  a  great 
many  other  evils,  personal  and  public,  he 
attributed  to  the  corn-laws,  which  he  did  not 


spare  in  his  verses.  He  wrote  other  j)oetry, 
wdiich  was  honoured  with  praise  from  Wilson 
(Christopher  North)  in  Blackwood,  and  Southey 
in  the  Quarterly  Review ;  but  of  course  rhymes 
such  as  we  will  now  quote  as  illustrations  were 
not  admired  by  men  like  these,  nor  by  Bulwer- 
Lytton,  who  also  had  a  kind  word  for  the  poet 
pure  and  simple.  Here  is  a  portion  of  one  of 
the  corn-law  poems : — 

“  Child,  is  thy  father  dead? 

Father  is  gone ! 

TlVty  did  they  tax  his  Iread? 

God’s  will  be  done! 

Mother  has  sold  her  bed ; 

Better  to  die  than  wed ! 

Whore  shall  she  lay  her  head  ? 

Home  we  have  none  I 

“Father  clamm'd  thrice  a  week — 

God’s  will  be  done  ! 

Long  for  work  did  he  seek. 

Work  he  found  none. 

Tears  on  his  hollow  cheek 

Told  what  no  tongue  could  speak : 

Why  did  his  master  break  ? 

God’s  will  be  done  1” 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  when  once 
rhymes  like  these  found  a  public,  they  told, 
for  there  is  real  power  in  them.  It  is  almost 
a  wonder  that  some  of  the  “  rhymes  ”  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  attorney -general : — 

“  Ye  coop  us  up,  and  tax  our  bread. 

And  wonder  why  we  pine ; 

And  ye  are  fat,  and  round,  and  red. 

And  fiUed  with  tax-bought  wine. 

“  H.aste  !  Havoc’s  torch  begins  to  glow — 

The  ending  is  begun ; 

Make  haste !  Destruction  thinks  ye  sltnu; 

Make  haste  to  be  undone  1 
Why  are  ye  called  ‘  my  lord  ’  and  ‘  squire,’ 
While  fed  by  mine  and  me. 

And  wringing  food,  and  clothes,  and  fire 
From  bread-taxed  miser}'?” 

Public  speakers,  if  not  public  writers,  have 
been  sent  to  prison  or  transported  for  lan¬ 
guage  less  virulent  than  this—  Thomas  Cooper, 
Henry  Vincent,  and  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Stephens 
are  names  in  point,  and  they  all  suiTered  at  a 
much  later  date,  when  a  Liberal  government 
was  in  power. 

In  the  “Blucherloo”  rhymes,  from  which 
we  extract  a  verse  or  two,  the  bitterness  is 
extreme.  “Famineton”  for  Wellington,  as  a 
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friend  of  the  corn-laws,  might  p;vss;  but  the 
doul)le  sinister  meaning  in  Dlucherloo  is  very 
unpleasant.  Tlie  covert  suggestion  is  that 
Dlucher  w:is  the  real  winner  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  there  is  a  secondary  reference 
t(;  the  Peterloo  massacre : — 

“  WHio  is  praised  by  dolt  and  sinner? 

Who  serves  masters  more  than  one? 

Blueherloo,  the  bread-tax-winnor ; 
Bread-tax-winning  Famineton. 

“  Blueherloo,  the  brend-tax-winner ! 

Whom  enriched  thy  battles  won  ? 

Whom  does  Dirt-grub  ask  to  dinner? — 
Bread-tax-winning  Famineton. 

‘  ‘  Prussia  fattens — we  get  thinner ! 

Bread-tax  barters  all  for  none  : 

Bravo  !  Arthur,  bread-tax-winner  ! 

Shallow,  half-brained  Famineton  !  ” 

This  is  almost  unjiardonably  brutal  and 
spiteful,  and  we  have  been  sparing  in  our 
extracts.  We  will  venture  on  one  more  quota¬ 
tion,  for  the  nower  there  is  in  the  last  six 
lines ; — 

“  Make  haste,  slow  rogues!  prokihit  trade, 
Prokihil  honest  gain ; 

Turn  all  the  good  that  God  hath  made 
To  fear,  and  hate,  and  pain  ; 

Till  beggars  all,  assassins  all. 

All  cannibals  we  be. 

And  death  shall  have  no  funeral 
From  shipless  sea  to  sea.” 

These  strange,  savage  verses  will  help  to 
give  the  reader  of  to-day  some  notion  of  the 
fierce  hatred  with  which  not  only  the  corn- 
laws,  but  those  who  defended  them,  were 
looked  upon  sixty  years  ago. 

But  the  shocking  ferocity  which  seems  to 
characterize  some  of  Elliott’s  invectives,  though 
they  are  significant  of  the  intense  political 
animosity  of  the  time,  should  not  be  taken  as 
illustrative  of  the  whole  body  of  Reformers. 
The  Corn  Laws  still  represented  the  crushing 
effects  of  the  protective  system  upon  the  poor, 
and  iis  that  system  was  upheld  by  the  Tories, 
these  violent  denunciations  were  directed 
against  those  members  of  the  government 
who  defended  the  bread-tax.  Vei-y  different 
indeed  was  the  attitude  taken  by  some  of  the 
most  pronounced  advocates  of  principles 
which  even  the  majority  of  the  Liberals 
regarded  as  dangerous  and  revolutionary. 


Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  preachers 
of  a  new  departure  for  humanity  was  Robert 
Owen. 

The  chief  idea  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
the  political  activity  that  manifested  such 
numerous  and  jww'erful  signs  in  the  jjeriod 
which  we  are  briefly  reviewing,  was  no  doubt 
that  by  the  removal  of  certain  restrictions,  and 
the  more  equal  distribution  of  ])Ower,  the  ex¬ 
ternal  conditions  of  life  would  be  made  much 
easier;  above  all,  that  poverty  and  crime 
would  be  diminished.  But  there  w.os  another 
idea  rising  into  impoiiauce,  and  it  was  the 
dominant,  whatever  appeared  upon  the  sui-- 
face.  This  was  the  idea  of  what  science, 
education,  and  co-operation  in  gathering  and 
applying  useful  knowledge  can  do  for  us  all, 
with  no  direct  reference  to  politics.  At  the 
jiresentday  it  may  be  said  that  the  two  currents 
have  met  and  joined  each  other ;  but  at  first 
they  were  distinct.  The  story  of  the  French 
revolution  had  taught  even  the  most  sanguine 
of  “  peoples’  politicians”  that  mankind  cannot 
be  made  hajipy  by  changing  the  machinery  of 
the  state ;  and  popular  hopes,  in  this  country 
at  least,  took  a  new  departure.  “  Let  us  have 
railways ;  let  us  have  all  that  science  can  do 
and  teach ;  let  us  have  music ;  let  us  co-oper¬ 
ate;  let  us  do  all  we  can  for  each  other.  Let 
us  have  schools,  univei-sities,  singing-classes, 
mechanics’  institutes,  and  cheap  literature.” 
All  this  is  little  enough,  considered  merely  as 
a  hint  of  what  we  all  know  did  actually  occur; 
but  considered  as  the  first  wave  of  a  social 
inundation  which  eventually  made  a  junction 
with  the  great  political  current,  it  is  to  the  last 
degree  significant. 

To  this  sphere  of  thought  and  experiment 
belongs  Robert  Owen,  the  founder  of  infant 
schools,  and  one  of  the  most  harmless,  simple- 
hearted,  benevolent  fanatics  that  ever  lived. 
It  is  well  within  the  memory  of  nnddle-aged 
men  and  women  what  names  of  terror  “Social¬ 
ism”  and  Robert  Owen  once  were.  But  thi.s 
was  at  a  later  date,  and  was  not  altogether  un¬ 
reasonable,  though  Mr.  Owen  remained  all  his 
life  the  same  strictly  moral,  temperate,  kind- 
hearted  enthusiast  Owen,  so  far  as  his  ulti¬ 
mate  theories  are  concerned,  might  perhaps 
be  called  a  pocket  Fourier —  though  all  such 
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names  are  open  to  dispute.  Fourier,  at  all 
events,  was  a  man  who  wanted  to  see  every¬ 
body  happy;  who  thought  happiness  could 
be  attained  by  co-operation ;  and  who  was 
totally  destitute  of  poetic  sensibility.  How 
he  proposed  to  deal  with  certain  “supersti¬ 
tions  of  the  heart”  we  shall  not  say  here;  but 
it  is  safe  to  mention  that  he  thought  it  would 
conduce  to  human  happiness  if  the  bed  of 
the  ocean  were  made  useful  in  the  shape  of  an 
immense  reservoir  of  lemonade,  pro  bono  pub¬ 
lico.  Owen  had  just  as  little  poetry  in  him, 
and  just  as  little  humour.  It  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  towards  the  close  of  his  long  life 
he  became  a  spiritist  and  a  firm  believer  in  a 
future  state.  Londoners  and  perhaps  others 
will  remember  his  placards  announcing  the 
near  approach  of  the  millennium,  and  inviting 
all  the  world  to  go  and  inspect  an  invention 
of  his  which  was  to  facilitate  it.  This  was  a 
new  instrument  of  war  bearing  the  very  mil¬ 
lennial  name  of  “The  Devastator” — an  engine 
of  such  power  that  fighting  must  cease  because 
nothing  could  resist  it. 

That  was  the  man.  But  what  Mr.  Eobert 
Owen  did  at  the  New  Lanark  Mills  in  that 
early  portion  of  his  career  which  comes  within 
our  present  immediate  scope  ought  never  to 
l)e  forgotten.  A  factory  or  mill  district  man¬ 
aged  on  similar  principles,  with  vice  and  vio¬ 
lence  banished,  and  every  civilizing  agency 
provided  for  the  workers — from  infant  schools 
upwards — is  nothing  new  now.  But  then  it 
was  what  the  Gennans  call  an  “epoch-mak¬ 
ing”  experiment.  Crowned  heads,  our  own 
royal  dukes,  men  like  Brougham,  and  men 
better  than  Brougham,  went  to  take  lessons 
from  what  was  to  be  seen  at  New  Lanark — 
and  the  lessons  have  not  been  forgotten.  Those 
who  at  once  shrink  wdth  horror  from  his 
religious  opinions  and  laugh  at  his  socialistic 
ex]ierimenfcs,  may  well  remember  with  grati¬ 
tude  the  immense  influence  he  exercised  by 
hammering  away  as  he  did  nearly  all  his 
life  at  “  the  influences  of  cireunistauces,”  and 
the  importance  of  early  training. 

In  the  year  1827  Mr.  Owen  had  already 
exhausted  his  first  experiments.  It  is  true 
that  among  other  visitors  to  his  soci.alistic 
factory  and  infant  schools  at  New  Lanark 
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was  the  emperor  Nicholas  of  Eussia,  who,  in 
a  two  hours’  converaation  before  his  departure, 
said,  “As  your  country  is  oveq)eopled,  I  will 
take  you  and  two  millions  of  population  with 
you,  all  in  similar  manufacturing  communi¬ 
ties.”  Mr.  Owen  declined  this  proposal,  as 
his  hands  were  nearly  full  enough  already, 
and  not  long  afterwards  he  went  to  North 
America,  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
Indiana,  and  founded  a  community  called 
“New  Harmony,”  which  was  such  a  failure 
that  in  about  four  years  (in  1827)  he  was 
again  in  London  and  beginning  afresh  to 
organize  a  society  on  socialistic  principles  at 
Ormiston,  another  at  Tytherley  in  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  a  labour  exchange  in  London. 

But  several  important  events  occurred  to 
give,  for  a  time,  a  new  direction  to  political 
activity.  Another  element  in  the  great  com¬ 
bination  of  forces  that  were  to  change  the 
whole  course  of  English  history  bad  already 
begun  to  work  towards  that  end.  On  the  5th 
of  January  the  Duke  of  York  died.  He  had 
been  the  uncompromising  opponent  of  the 
claims  of  Eoman  Catholics  to  political  eman¬ 
cipation; — a  man  who,  in  spite  of  many  faults, 
a  certain  reckless  extravagance  and  a  remark¬ 
able  degree  of  obstinacy,  was  greatly  liked  by 
those  who  knew  him  well,  and,  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  forces,  was  a  favourite 
with  the  army,  in  which  he  had  introduced 
many  reforms  and  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 
By  his  death  the  Duke  of  Clarence  became 
heir-presumptive  to  the  crown,  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  commander-in-chief  could  only  be 
conferred  on  one  man — the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington.  On  the  reassembling  of  parliament 
it  was  felt  that  the  demands  of  the  Eoman 
Catholics  must  again  be  heard,  and  they 
were  at  once  revived  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
who  presented  a  petition  from  Ireland.  No 
incident  could  more  certainly  have  excited 
the  opposition  of  the  anti-Catliolic  party  in 
the  house  and  in  the  countiy.  Already  there 
had  been  a  Catholic  A.ssociation  in  Ireland, 
the  proceedings  of  which  had  led  to  its  being 
included  among  the  societies  whose  seditious 
or  dangerous  demonstrations  had  led  to  their 
suppression;  but  six  months  afterwards  it  had 
been  reconstituted,  while  its  funds  were 
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sui)plie(i  by  free  gifts  which  were  collected 
or  dem.aiided  from  the  disalfected  Irish  people 
under  the  name  of  “rent,”  and  were  (among 
other  purposes)  spent  in  influencing  the  elec¬ 
tions  of  members  of  parliament.  The  Catholic 
Association  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  for¬ 
midable  agitations  that  had  ever  been  carried 
on  in  <any  country,  and  it  had  a  leader  who 
was  eminently  capable  of  governing  it  and  of 
bringing  it  to  a  successful  issue,  since  he  had 
the  extraordinary  art  of  exciting  his  followers 
to  a  pitch  which  nearly  approached  treason 
and  insurrection,  and  yet  of  so  restraining 
them  at  the  critical  moment  that  he  could 
afterwards  refute  any  definite  charge  of  hav¬ 
ing  fomented  either  sedition  or  revolution. 
When  it  had  been  attempted  to  obtain  a  con¬ 
viction  against  him  the  bills  had  been  ignored 
by  the  jury,  nor  could  the  charge  be  sus¬ 
tained.  The  Association,  however,  was  to  be 
suppressed  by  parliamentary  interference,  on 
which  O’Connell  said,  “Well,  should  they  be 
displeased  at  the  formation  of  this  room,  or 
our  meeting  in  it,  why,  we  can  build  another: 
if  they  object  to  the  denomination  which  we 
have  given  ourselves,  why,  we  can  change  it 
with  that  of  board,  or  committee,  or  even 
directory.  If  they  prohibit  our  meeting, 
surely  they  cannot  prevent  our  assembling  to 
dine  together.  This  Association  is  the  crea¬ 
ture  of  the  Penal  Code,  and  as  long  as 
Catholic  disabilities  exist  so  long  must  some 
organ  have  its  being  through  which  to  convey 
our  complaints,  to  proclaim  our  grievances, 
and  to  demand  their  redress.”  All  this,  it 
will  be  seen,  though  strong,  and  with  a  certain 
covert  significance  peeping  through  its  bon¬ 
homie,  was  said  in  a  kind  of  genial,  rollicking 
manner  which  at  times  could  rise  to  an  expres¬ 
sive  and  even  vehement  earnestness,  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Orange 
societies  frequently  committed  unprovoked 
attacks  and  insults  on  the  Eoman  Catholics, 
and  even  interfered  with  them  while  they 
were  on  their  way  to  their  chapels,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  not  only  that  there  were 
frequent  scenes  of  violent  retaliation,  but  that 
political  feeling  was  at  its  highest  pitch.  It 
needed  a  rare  man  to  control  such  an  organi- 
zjition  as  the  Catholic  Association  became. 


and  Daniel  O’Connell  was  that  man — and 
by  Jio  means  merely  the  rather  vulgar  and 
blusterous  demagogue  which  he  is  now  some¬ 
times  represented  to  have  been. 

Agitators  are,  as  a  rule,  soon  forgotten, 
and  not  even  he,  perhaps  the  ablest  that 
ever  lived,  has  left  as  vivid  an  im])ression 
u2:>on  the  popular  mind  as  might  have  been 
expected.  He  was  a  man  of  immense  force 
of  chai'acter,  a  wit  and  humourist,  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  eloquent  speaker,  and  a  truly  genial 
friend.  He  produced  an  immense  effect  upon 
his  time,wheu  he  first  appeared  decisively  upon 
the  scene  of  English  politics  in  the  year  1828, 
about  a  year  after  he  had  reconstituted  the 
Association,  and  when  the  Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pation  Bill  was  about  to  be  pa.ssed.  He  was 
then  about  forty-three  years  of  age.  He  had 
been  and  still  was  a  very  successful  practi¬ 
tioner  at  the  Irish  bar.  He  was  a  good  lawyer, 
and  an  advocate  of  the  first  class,  always 
sinking  himself  in  the  cause  of  his  client. 
In  those  days  counsel  were  not  allowed  to 
address  the  jury  for  the  prisoner,  but  they 
could  cross-examine  witnesses.  O’Connell 
had  an  unexampled  and  usually  triumphant 
trick  of  making  up  for  the  want  of  a  speech 
by  putting  to  the  witnesses  questions  which 
he  knew  would  be  challenged,  and  then  argu¬ 
ing  the  point  with  the  judge  in  a  way  which 
was  practically  an  appeal  to  the  juiy.  The 
stories  of  his  adroitness  are  innumerable. 
There  is  one  which  is  too  good  to  be  omitted. 
He  once  defended  a  man  named  Hogan  who 
was  charged  with  murder.  A  hat,  believed 
to  be  the  prisoner’s,  was  found  close  to  the 
body  of  the  murdered  man,  and  this  was  the 
principal  ground  for  suspecting  Hogan.  The 
crown  counsel  made  a  strong  point  of  the 
hat,  which  was  produced  in  coui-t.  O’Connell 
cross-examined  the  neighbour  of  the  prisoner, 
who  identified  it.  “It  is  not  different  from 
other  hats,”  said  O’Connell.  “  Well,  seemingly 
not,  but  I  know  the  hat.”  “  Are  you  perfectly 
sure  that  this  was  the  hat  found  near  tlie 
body  1”  “  Sartin  sure.”  O’Connell  proceeded 
to  inspect  the  caubeen,  and  turned  up  the 
lining  as  he  peered  into  the  interior.  “  Was 
the  prisoner’s  name,  Pat  Hogan”  (he  gave 
out  each  letter  slowly),  “  in  it  at  the  time  you 
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found  it?”  “ ’Twas,  of  coorse.”  “  You  could 
not  be  ni  is  token?”  “No,  sir.”  “  .cVnd  .■dl  you 
have  sworn  is  as  true  as  that?”  “Quite.” 
“Then  go  olf  the  table  this  minute!”  cried 
O'Connell,  triumphantly,  and,  addressing  the 
judge,  he  said,  “My  lord,  there  can  be  no 
conviction  hei'e.  There  is  no  name  on  the 
hat/” 

The  prisoner  was  at  once  acquitted. 

O’Connell’s  gifts  both  of  abuse  and  “  blar¬ 
ney”  were  both  supposed  to  be  uuriv;dled, 
and  these  were,  of  course,  powerful  weapons 
in  a  career  of  agihition,  especially  among  a  I 
people  like  the  Irish.  Add  to  all  this  the  I 
handsome  presence,  the  air  of  rollicking  care¬ 
lessness,  beneatli  which  lay  the  subtlest  cau¬ 
tion,  not  to  sjiy  cunning,  the  daring,  the 
warmth  of  heart,  the  singleness  of  purpose, 
and  the  immense  gregariousness  of  nature; 
and  O’Connell’s  power  over  his  countrymen 
becomes  intelligible,  though  at  first  sight  some 
of  the  acts  by  which  he  proved  that  power 
seem  well-nigh  incredible.  In  the  stormy  tunes 
w'hich  occurred  while  the  cause  of  CathoUc 
emancipation  w;is  yet  undecided — the  storms 
being  mainly  of  his  own  lashing  up — he  is 
said,  by  his  mere  word,  to  have  turned  back 
upon  their  mai-ch  a  body  of  50,000  men. 

AVith  consummate  skill  he  long  continued 
to  maintain  an  organization  which  was  a  con¬ 
stant  menace  to  the  government,  and  enabled 
him  to  bully  the  administration  and  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  yet  to  hold  himself  and  his  supporters 
on  the  legaUysafe  side  of  riot  and  insurrection. 

Had  Canning  lived  Catholic  emancipation 
might  have  been  achieved  with  more  dignity 
and  with  greater  credit  to  the  government 
than  afterwards  attended  the  measure;  for 
the  great  minister  had  now  reached  to  the 
high  position  which  he  was  so  well  able  to 
sustain.  The  health  of  Lord  Liverpool  had 
long  been  weak,  and  in  February,  1827,  his 
condition  was  hopeless.  On  the  25th  of  March 
Canning  was  commanded  by  the  king  to  con¬ 
sider  how  a  cabinet  should  be  formed,  with 
some  one  at  the  head  of  it  who  would  hold 
the  same  opinions  as  Lord  Liverpool.  Can¬ 
ning  at  once  replied  that  if  an  opinion  opposed 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  was  a  condition 
of  the  premiership,  he  would  not  be  the  j>er- 


sou  who  would  represent  the  policy  of  coer¬ 
cion,  but  that  his  majesty  had  better  form  an 
Anti-Catholic  administration.  But  the  king 
knew  the  importance  of  retoining  the  brilliant 
and  able  minister,  and  Wiis  disinclined  to  re¬ 
linquish  his  services  for  those  of  a  cabinet 
with  AVelliugton  and  Peel  at  its  head,  and  the 
I  whole  influence  of  the  Catholics  and  the  sup- 
^  porters  of  religious  liberty  opposed  to  it.  Can¬ 
ning,  too,  wiis  eminently  popular,  although  he 
never  yielded  to  the  deimuids  for  parliamen¬ 
tary  reform.  The  result  was  that  on  the  10th 
of  April  he  was  commissioned  to  form  a 
ministry — a  bisk  of  no  small  difliculty,  since 
it  Wiis  preceded  by  the  resignation  of  the 
Duke  of  AYellington,  Mr.  Peel,  Lord -chan¬ 
cellor  Eldon,  Lord  Westmoreland,  Loi-d  Bath- 
ui-st,  and  Lord  Melville.  These  noblemen 
expected  by  their  sudden  defection  to  give  the 
king  a  lesson  and  to  intimidate  the  new  prime 
minister.  But  the  House  of  Commons  wel¬ 
comed  Canning  with  genuine  ardour.  One 
excellent  stroke  of  jxilicy  followed  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Lord  INlelville,  who  had  been  fimt 
lonl  of  the  admiralty — namely,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  (aftei'Wiirds 
AVilliam  IV.,  “the  sailor  king”)  as  lord  high 
admiral — iin  office  which  had  long  been  in 
abeyance.  The  prince  was  highly  gratified 
by  becoming  the  head  of  the  navy,  and  his 
taking  office  under  the  great  commoner, 
whose  unendowed  birth  and  untitled  fame 
had  been  made  into  obstocles  to  his  achieving 
a  position  among  the  aristocracy  of  the  realm, 
had  the  effect  at  once  of  securing  a  working 
ministry  to  which  the  Whigs,  and  even  the 
Radicals  following  Sir  Francis  Buixiett,  could 
give  their  support. 

But  the  opposition  was  constant  and  vehe¬ 
ment.  Canning,  with  all  his  great  talents,  his 
brilliant  vivacity  of  wit,  and  his  knowledge 
of  debate,  was  at  the  head  of  a  “scratch” 
cabinet,  and  was  opposed  to  a  strong  phalanx 
accustomed  to  piirliamentory  obstruction,  and 
carrying  the  influence  of  official  prestige, 
wealth,  and  great  social  positiefn  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  true  that  several  of  the  peers  took 
office  in  the  new  ministry,  and  that  some  of 
the  former  government  returned,  but  the 
opposition  was  of  a  double  chjiracter.  The 
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Tories  represented  that  Canning  liad  aban¬ 
doned  his  old  party  convictions  and  had  be¬ 
come  an  anomalons  politician ;  the  Whigs 
were  not  satisfied  with  his  adhesion  to  only 
one  great  Liberal  measure — Catholic  emanci¬ 
pation;  and  the  Radicals  gave  him  of  course 
only  a  temporary  support,  especially  when  he 
declared  his  determination  to  oppose  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform  and  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act.  In  the  latter  case  he  perliaps  thought 
the  Test  Act  would,  if  passed,  delay  the 
larger  measure  of  Catholic  emancipation,  to 
which  he  was  ardently  committed.  But  this 
cause,  of  which  he  had  proclaimed  himself  the 
sup2^orter,  was  not  yet  to  be  won,  nor  was  he  to 
witness  its  success.  The  oi:)position  succeeded 
in  their  tactics  of  delay,  irritation,  and  perpetual 
interposition.  An  attempt  to  pass  a  corn  bill, 
which  had  been  sanctioned  by  Lord  Liverpool, 
was  frustrated  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and, 
to  provide  against  actual  scarcity  during  the 
parliamentary  recess.  Canning  was  obliged  to 
frame  a  bill  for  the  release  of  foreign  corn 
from  bond,  which  was  rapidly  passed  through 
both  houses.  Was  there  not  some  excuse  for 
Ebenezer  Elliott’s  ferocious  verses,  after  all? 
Antagonism  to  the  ministry,  and  especially  to 
its  chief,  grew  into  a  vehement  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  party  war,  and  though  the  Whigs  had 
ceased  to  urge  any  other  than  a  very  gradual 
parliamentary  reform,  the  subject  was  forced 
upon  parliament  because  of  the  corrupt  prac¬ 
tices  in  various  boroughs.  Lord  Althorp  ob¬ 
tained  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  mode  of 
taking  the  j)oll  at  county  elections,  with  a  view 
to  get  rid  of  the  enormous  expenses.  These 
expenses  were  illustrated  by  the  return  of  the 
cost  of  the  Yorkshire  election,  which  amounted 
to  .£120,000,  even  though  it  had  never  come 
to  a  i^oll,  while  if  the  poll  had  lasted  fifteen 
days,  it  would  have  cost  half  a  million  of 
money.  A  bill  was  also  brought  in  for  the 
better  prevention  of  corrupt  practices  at  elec¬ 
tions,  and  was  designed  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
creation  of  small  offices  as  bribes  to  electora 
employed  by  candidates,  who  were  classed  as 
plumpers  and  acted  as  banner-bearers,  musi¬ 
cians,  runners,  &c.  The  bill  was  passed,  the 
officials  employed  by  an  elector  were  forbidden 
to  vote,  and  a  penalty  was  attached  to  the 


distribution  of  cockades,  ribbons,  or  decora¬ 
tions  as  marks  of  distinction. 

This  was  comparatively  little,  but  it  was 
something  as  an  instalment,  or  rather  as  a 
slight  forecast  of  the  great  enfranchisement 
which  could  not  much  longer  be  delayed. 
More  unsuccessful  was  the  attemj')t  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  severity  of  the  game  laws,  under 
which  about  4500  persons  had  been  imprisoned 
during  the  previous  three  )'ears— the  only 
amendment  effected  being  by  a  bill  forbidding 
the  setting  of  spring-guns  and  other  engines 
of  destruction  to  life  or  limb,  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  game.  It  was  during  this  session, 
however,  that  Mr.  Peel,  at  such  times  as  he 
was  not  engaged  in  harassing  the  ministry, 
comjDleted  his  inestimable  improvements  in 
the  criminal  law,  by  means  of  the  five  acts 
which  constituted  the  law  of  offences  against 
property,  diminished  the  number  of  capital 
crimes,  and  instituted  summary  procedure  in 
trying  small  offences. 

This  was  all  significant  and  worthy  work, 
and  Mr.  Canning,  who  was  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  as  well  as  premier— an  examj)le 
which  has  been  followed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
late  years— expressed  his  determination  to  re¬ 
duce  the  national  expenditure  to  the  lowest 
possible  amount.  But,  alas !  he  was  already 
suffering  not  only  from  great  mental  anxiety 
and  the  effects  of  his  arduous  position,  but 
from  such  jDhysical  prostration  that  only 
his  high  courage  and  remarkable  intellectual 
vigour  could  have  enabled  him  to  maintain 
the  fight  against  his  opponents.  On  the  29th 
of  June,  1827,  he  had  spoken  in  the  house, 
on  the  2d  of  July  parliament  was  prorogued; 
on  the  6th,  one  earnest  desire  of  the  great 
man’s  heart  was  fulfilled  by  the  signing  in 
London  of  a  treaty  between  England,  France, 
and  Russia,  for  the  protection  of  Greece  from 
the  barbarous  oppression  of  Turkey,  under 
the  sultan,  who  had  employed  the  crafty  and 
cruel  Mehemet  Ali,  and  his  barbarous  prot6g6 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  as  the  instruments  of  his 
tyranny.  After  much  loss  of  life,  repeated 
misrepresentations  and  deceptions  on  the  part 
of  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  governments,  and 
continual  skirmishes  with  Greek  pirates,  who 
attacked  friend  and  foe  with  impartial  neu- 
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trality,  the  united  fleets  of  the  triple  alliance 
came  to  close  quartei's  in  the  Bay  of  Navarino, 
where,  while  terms  w'ere  being  dem:\nded,  some 
accident  or  mistake  caused  the  discharge  of  a 
volley  of  small  arms  from  theTurkish  batteries, 
and  tliis  in  turn  led  to  the  tremendous  engage¬ 
ment  by  which  the  independence  of  Greece 
wiis  virtually  secured.  This  achievement,  his 
cherished  purpose,  miglit  have  been  turned  to 
complete  account  by  Canning,  had  he  lived  to 
confirm  it,  but  he  died  some  weeks  before  the 
battle.  The  signing  of  the  treaty  was  his 
last  public  act,  and  he  was  greatly  elated  by 
it,  for  from  the  time  when  as  an  Eton  school¬ 
boy  he  had  written  a  poem  of  lamentation  on 
“  the  slavery  of  Greece,”  he  had  been  at  one  with 
most  of  the  classical  scholars  and  poets  of  the 
time  in  desiring  the  freedom  of  the  Greeks 
from  the  Mussulman  yoke.  When  the  treaty 
was  signeel  he  went  to  Chiswick,  to  the  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  there  to  rest  and 
to  recruit  his  health,  which  had  been  further 
impaired  by  a  chill  caught  by  attending  the 
funeral  of  his  great  political  opponent,  the 
Duke  of  York.  But  his  disease  (internal  in¬ 
flammation)  increased  with  alarming  rajndity, 
and  on  the  8th  of  August  he  died  in  the  very 
room  in  which  Fox,  his  great  predecessor,  had 
breathed  his  last.  He  was  buried  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  and  his  widow  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  with  a  pension  of  .£3000  a  year, 
to  be  continued  to  her  eldest  boy  (for  Canning 
had  no  fortune  to  leave);  but  the  eldest  son, 
who  was  in  the  navy,  was  drowned  five  months 
afterwards,  while  bathing  at  Madeira. 

The  death  of  the  great  minister  caused  a 
profound  sensation  in  the  country,  and  amidst 
a  w'ide  circle  of  sorrowing  admirers,  but  pro¬ 
bably  he  had  few  more  sincere  and  earnest 
mourners  than  his  friends  in  Liverpool,  and 
especially  the  family  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Of 
the  effect  which  the  loss  of  their  eminent  friend 
had  upon  the  young  student  who  h.ad  then 
left  Eton  and  was  preparing  to  enter  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  it  is  nobody’s  province  to  speak.  The 
eulogium  to  which  we  have  already  referred 
was  written  shortly  afterwards,  and  that  is 
itself  an  indication  that  the  sentiment  was 
deep;  but  we  must  remember  that  William 
Ewart  Gladstone  was  little  more  than  a  child 


when  he  was  in  the  frequent  habit  of  seeing 
Canning  at  his  father’s  house,  and  that  while 
he  w.as  at  Eton  these  opportunities  could  not 
have  been  very  frequent,  though  he  doubtless 
followed  the  details  of  the  brilliant  career  of 
his  admired  patron  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  schoolboy. 

During  the  period  from  the  time  of  his 
leaving  Eton,  from  1827  to  1829,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  has  no  biography  which  concerns  the 
reader  who  seeks  to  associate  him  with  the 
political  and  social  history  of  his  time.  He  was 
then  engaged  on  a  course  of  jnivate  study 
which  afterwards  largely  contributed  to  his 
ac.ademical  successes,  and  jierhaps  also  to  the 
eminent  position  which  he  took  in  the  Oxford 
Union,  the  principal  college  debating  society 
of  the  time,  and  the  school  in  which  many 
famous  orators  had  first  fledged  their  rhetorical 
wings. 

As  early  as  the  yeai’  1827  we  find  another 
remarkable  man  preparing  himself  and  the 
world  for  the  appearance  of  a  most  striking 
figure  upon  the  stage  of  British  politics.  This 
was  Benjamin  Disraeli,  now  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield.  His  father  lived  to  see  him 
famous,  but  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to 
trace  the  family  history  any  further  than  the 
facts  are  significant.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  the 
grandfather,  was  a  member  of  a  Hebrew 
family,  w'hich,  as  is  pretty  well  known,  had  a 
story  both  in  Spain  and  Italy.  He  came  to 
England,  however,  in  1748,  and  made  a  for¬ 
tune  in  London.  Isaac  Disraeli,  his  son,  was 
a  remarkable  man.  He  is  familiar  to  all 
reading  men  in  his  gossiping  book  The  Curi¬ 
osities  of  Literature,  and  some  other  books  of 
similar  quality ;  but  he  took  much  interest  in 
political  histoiy,  and  wrote  Commentaries  on 
the  Life  and  Reign  of  Charles  L. ;  and  another 
work  relating  to  the  same  era,  Eliot,  Hamp¬ 
den,  and  Fym.  His  eldest  son,  Benjamin, 
whose  name  will  from  this  date  be  frequently 
before  us,  was  carefully  educated  in  private 
under  the  su[)erintendence  of  hi.s  father,  and 
was  subsequently  articled  to  a  solicitor.  But 
he  was  very  soon  contributing  to  Mr.  Murray’s 
new.spaper.  The  Representative — a  Tory  jour¬ 
nal  in  which  old  Mr.  Murray  was  accustomed 
dolefully  to  say  £40,000  had  been  sunk — in 
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vain,  for  the  newsjjaper  liad  a  sliort  life  and 
an  unreinunerative  one.  When  Mr.  Disraeli 
w.TS  not  quite  twenty-two  years  of  age,  namely, 
in  1826,  he  iiublished  Vivian  Grey,  a  novel  of 
the  most  extraordinary  cynical  brilliancy, 
and  showing  signs  of  an  amazing  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world.  In  the  same  j'ear,  1827,. 
was  written  the  political  jeu-d’esprit  of  Popa- 
nilla.  From  neither  of  the.se  books  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  extract  any  clue  to  the  author’s  first 
princij^les.  They  are  from  end  to  end  written 
in  that  spirit  of  persiflage  which  has  seemed  to 
sit  so  well  upon  him  at  a  hundred  jioints  in 
his  career.  Here  is  a  passage  from  Popanilla, 
which  perhaps  lets  us  a  little  way  into  the 
author’s  mind.  A  Utilitarian  orator  having 
told  his  audience  that  all  “he  said  must  be 
true  because  it  consisted  entirely  of  first  jjrin- 
ciples,”  the  author  appends  this  footnote 
“  First  principles  are  the  ingredients  of  posi¬ 
tive  truth.  They  are  immutable,  as  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  first  principles  of  the 
eighteenth  century  with  the  first  priucqdes  of 
the  nineteenth.” 

Mr.  Disraeli  went  abroad,  visiting  Italy, 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Syria,  and  afterwards 
made  good  use  of  the  knowledge  he  acquired 
by  travel.  On  his  return  to  England,  though 
he  had  not  long  before  been  actively  engaged 
on  a  Tory  paper,  he  stood  on  Radical  prin¬ 
ciples  for  Wycombe — Mr.  O’Connell  and  IVIr. 
Josejfii  Hume  recommending  him  to  the  ultra- 
Liberals.  He  was  defeated  by  Colonel  Gi-ey, 
but  the  then  premier,  Earl  Grey,  put  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “  Who  is  he?”  and  Mr.  Disraeli  made  this 
the  title  of  a  pamphlet,  copies  of  which  are 
now  extremely  rare.  But  other  references  to 
the  early  life  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  great  opponent 
will  occur  in  the  coui'se  of  this  history.  All 
we  are  now  concerned  to  do  is  to  introduce 
the  young  Disraeli  to  our  readers  as  he  stood 
preparing  for  the  great  spring,  and  to  point 
out  the  serious  mistake  which  is  made  by 
writers  who  describe  him  as  having  been  “  a 
penniless  adventurer.”  One  imblicist  has  ac¬ 
tually  gone  so  far  as  to  use  the  words, 
“ragged  bedevilment”  as  a  description  of 
the  position  of  the  author  of  Popanilla  when 
he  wrote  it. 

There  is  a  portrait  by  Maclise  of  the  young 


Disraeli  when  he  was  very  young  and  a  con¬ 
stant  visitor  at  the  “receptions”  of  theCountess 
of  Blessington  at  Gore  House.  He  is  dressed 
in  what  may  be  called  the  extreme  of  fa.shion. 
He  wears  frills  at  his  wrists  and  rings  on  his 
fingers;  his  hair  is  in  exquisite  as  well  as 
luxuriant  curl;  his  attire  is  the  climax  of 
what  might  have  been  in  tho.se  days  the 
fashionable  D’Orsay  style.  He  figures  as  what 
Mr.  Carlyle  would  term  “a  dandiacal  body.” 
He  is  leaning  against  a  pillar  in  an  attitude 
of  dignified  semi-melancholy,  and  certainly 
looks  a  remarkable  man,  who  will,  as  the 
French  say,  “go  farther.” 

After  the  death  of  Canning  there  was  so 
much  difficulty  in  forming  a  strong  govern¬ 
ment  that  in  seven  months  three  administra¬ 
tions  had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  carry 
on  the  affairs  of  the  country.  The  latest  of 
these  was  that  of  Lord  Goderich,  under  whom 
Mr.  Huskisson  undertook  the  war  secretary¬ 
ship  and  the  colonial  department — the  Duke 
of  Wellington  resuming  the  command  in  chief 
of  the  army.  But  on  the  8th  of  January,  1828, 
after  the  battle  of  Navarino,  Lord  Goderich 
resigned,  and  the  king  sent  for  the  duke  and 
instructed  him  to  form  a  new  ministry.  With 
characteristic  honesty  W^ellington  had  on  a 
previous  occasion  declared  his  unfitness  for 
the  premiei-ship,  and  it  was  now  with  the 
utmost  reluctance  that  he  consented  to  occupy 
that  position.  His  sense  of  the  (^uty  of  obey¬ 
ing  the  royal  command,  and  the  emergency  of 
the  case,  overcame  his  scruples,  howevei’,  and 
he  addi-essed  himself  to  the  difficult  task  of 
constructing  a  cabinet  which  was  eventually 
composed  of  those  friends  of  Mr.  Canning' wlio 
were  already  in  office,  and  of  the  Tories  who 
were  ready  to  return  to  it.  The  ministry 
mainly  consisted  of  the  men  who  had  resisted 
both  pai'liameutary  reform  and  the  Catholic 
claims;  but  among  tliose  who  took  office  were 
many  whose  names  will  again  appear  in  the 
forefront  of  the  history  of  tlie  countiy,  and 
in  the  nairative  of  its  progress.  Mr.  Peel 
became  secretary  for  the  home  department. 
Lord  Dudley  and  Ward  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs,  Loi-d  Lyndhurst  retained  the  lord 
chancelloi’ship,  LIr.  Goulbuni  was  made  chan- 
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cellor  of  the  exchequer,  tlie  Earl  of  Aberdeen  ^ 
W.T3  cliancellor  for  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  I 
and  Lord  Palmerston  continued  as  secretary 
for  war.  Tlie  Marquis  of  Anglesey  was  aj)- 
jwinteti  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  and  Mr. 
JIuskisson,  who  was  taunted  for  remaining  in 
office  and  accused  of  having  deserted  hLs 
former  principles,  was  still  colonial  secrebiry. 
Before  the  end  of  the  session,  however,  Mr. 
Iluskisson,  who  had  voted  against  his  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  question  of  transfeiring  to  Man¬ 
chester  the  elective  franchise  which  had  been 
forfeited  by  East  Retford,  wrote  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  that  he  considered  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  placing 
the  office  of  colonial  secretary  in  other  hands. 
Mr.  Huskisson  afterwards  declared  that  he 
did  not  intend  this  as  a  resignation,  but  the 
duke  insisted  on  regarding  it  as  such,  and 
there  was  therefore  a  rupture  in  the  cabinet, 
which  led  to  the  retu  ement  of  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  Loixl  Dudley  and  Ward,  and  Mr.  Grant, 
who  was  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade — 
their  places  being  filled  by  the  Earl  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  Sir  Heurj'  Hardinge,  and  Mr.  Yesey 
Fitzgerald,  the  member  for  Clare,  who  was 
an  advociite  of  Catholic  emancijiation.  Ca¬ 
tholic  emancipation  was  to  be  achieved  under 
a  ministr}',  the  members  of  which  had  mostly 
been  its  avoM'ed  and  inveterate  antagon¬ 
ists.  The  time  had  arrived  when  it  could 
no  longer  be  refused  or  deferred,  but  the 
harangues  of  Shell  and  the  enormous  influence 
of  O’Connell  were  met  by  such  violent  hostile 
demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  Orange 
societies  of  Ireland,  that  the  country  appeared 
to  be  on  the  brink  of  civil  war.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  impossible  to  suppress  the  or¬ 
ganized  agitation  which  had  been  resumed  on 
the  revival  of  the  Catholic  Association,  nor 
could  the  charge  of  treason  or  sedition  be 
maintained  against  its  leader.  When  proceed¬ 
ings  h.ad  been  taken  against  him  in  1825,  he 
had  addressed  his  snj)porter8  as  follows: — 

“  I  deny  tliat  sedition  could  be  fairly  imputed 
to  the  words  that  I  spoke  on  the  occasion 
which  gave  birth  to  this  prosecution.  I  never 
denied  those  principles  of  a  parliamentary 
reform  which  I  hold  in  common  with  you,  sir 
(the  cliairmau);  but  I  am  also  finnly  attached  to 


British  connection  as  useful  to  Ireland.  I  am  a 
friend  to  the  British  constitution,  under  such 
an  arrangement  as  will  secure  ccjual  laws  and 
equal  rights,  and  a  full  particijxition  of  the 
British  constitution  and  of  natural  liberty,  by 
which  the  one  shall  not  be  the  mistress  nation, 
and  the  other  that  of  slaves, — by  which  we 
shall  be  brother  freemen  of  a  free  state;  and 
have  been  always  ready  to  8uj)port  that  con¬ 
nection,  to  ensure  its  solidity,  and  to  wi[)e 
from  off  it  the  mildews  and  rust  of  oppres¬ 
sion.  For  this  my  blood  is  ready  to  flow  to 
the  last  drop.  I  am  finnly  and  conscientiously 
attached  to  an  hereditaiy  government,  becjiuse 
I  know  that  the  fixity  of  the  succession  is  the 
security  for  individual  property  —  that  the 
stability  of  government  is  thereby  ensured, 
and  consequently  the  jdan  and  security  of 
society ;  and  to  the  august  j)ei'somige  who 
now  fills  the  throne  I  am  dutifully  attached, 
because  I  saw  his  eye  glisten  with  joy  when 
confiding  his  person,  unarmed  and  unguarded, 
to  the  loyalty,  gratitude,  and  affection  of  his 
Iri.sh  peoj)le.  I  am  attached  to  him  from  my 
admiration  of  that  genuine  liberality  which 
induced  a  king  to  proclaim  that  the  differences 
of  the  Christian  religious  commuidties  cannot 
lead  to  any  difference  in  the  enjoyments  of 
civil  and  political  rights  in  the  countries  com¬ 
posing  the  Germanic  confederation.  (I  wish 
tlie  Gennan  privileges  were  extended  to  Ire¬ 
land.)  What  name  is  attached  to  that  pro¬ 
clamation?  It  is  that  of  George  the  Fourth 
of  England,  the  name  of  tlie  first  English  king 
that  came  on  the  mission  of  peace  to  Ireland 
— a  king  that,  by  his  Hanoverian  proclama¬ 
tion,  has  proved  that  if  his  inclinations  were 
not  overruled  by  the  malignant  influence  of 
that  Ijarbarous  policy  which  has  so  long  en¬ 
slaved  Irishmen — that  if  left  to  the  exercise 
of  his  genuine  sentiments,  he  would  long  since 
have  smitten  the  foul  demon  of  intolerance 
that  has  so  long  stalked  abroad,  scattering  in 
its  course  disunion  and  dismay,  death  and 
poverty.  He  has  declared  it  a  principle  that 
the  man  is  a  tyrant  who  interferes  between 
the  consciences  of  his  brother-man  and  his 
God.  And  that  it  is  an  insult  to  reason,  and 
invasion  of  natural  lilierty,  to  aay  to  any  man 
he  Ls  merely  tolerated  in  worshipping  his  God 
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as  he  shall  think  fit.  Of  the  peerage  and  the 
wisdom  of  that  institution  I  am  a  supporter, 
from  a  conviction  of  its  advantages  to  society. 
The  peerage  is  allied  to  that  legitimate 
ambition  which  animates  the  soldier,  the 
sailor,  the  scholar,  and  the  man  of  science, 
and  in  no  profession  is  it  more  predominant 
than  in  my  own.  It  is  that  legitimate  ambi¬ 
tion  which  burns  the  midnight  lamp,  and  con¬ 
sumes  the  day  ere  the  sun  has  risen.  The 
peerage  is  the  olfspring  of  that  ambition 
which  is  useful  to  country  and  kind,  making 
liberty  valuable,  and  giving  security  to  the 
throne  and  the  people.  The  next  object  of 
my  devotion  is  that  institution  which  gives 
the  people  a  voice  in  appointing  their  portion 
of  their  legislature ;  but  not  that  system  which 
deludes  with  words  and  immoral  privileges, 
and  gives  nothing  substantial  to  the  possessors. 
But  this  feeling  on  the  subject  of  refonu  I 
defy  my  malignei’s  to  say  I  have  ever  suffered 
to  interfere  with  or  influence  my  conduct  in 
the  management  of  Catholic  affaire,  or  the 
business  of  this  association.  Yet  I  would  not 
be  thought  to  be  indifferent  to  parliamentary 
reform ;  but  while  sectarian  intolerance  is 
suffered  to  rear  its  hydra  head,  so  long  will 
parliamentary  abuses  continue ;  and  my  first 
object,  and  that  nearest  my  heart,  is  that  the 
sectarian  differences  of  Irishmen  may  be  dis¬ 
solved  into  an  union  of  national  sentiment, 
giving  peace  and  security  to  the  entire  country, 
and  strength  to  the  united  empire.  I  would 
ask.  Can  my  ambition  be  mistaken  ?  Have  I 
not,  as  my  talented  friend  Mr.  Sheil  has  said, 
given  seven  hostages  to  the  state  as  security 
for  my  fidelity]  and  have  I  not  a  profession, 
the  most  abundant  in  its  return  for  my  labours? 
and  had  I  not  that  profession,  I  have  a  pro¬ 
perty  sufficient  to  support  me  in  a  style  of 
indejjendence  suitable  to  my  station  as  the 
descendant  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  families 
of  the  land.  Then  should  I  not  be  the  most 
doating  driveller  in  existence  to  imagine  that 
at  my  age,  and  under  my  circumstiinces,  I  j 
could  be  a  gainer,  or  that  my  country  would 
be  benefited  by  an  armed  organization  of 
barefooted,  turbulent,  undisciplined  peasantry 
against  the  marehalled  troops  of  Europe?  No, 

I  should  rather  submit  to  the  consequences  of 


our  present  degi-adation  than  that  a  single 
tear  should  make  any  portion  of  the  cup  of 
doubtful  ha])pinesS  to  be  obtained  by  a  na¬ 
tional  commotion.  With  these  feelings,  and 
under  this  impression,  we  have  associated  for 
the  attainment  of  Catholic  emancipation,  and 
while  we  remain  shackled  we  .shall  never  cease 
to  .struffgle  to  free  ourselves  from  our  fetters 

CO 

while  we  remain  unredressed.” 

This  speech  sufficiently  indicates  the  posi¬ 
tion  assumed  by  the  “great  agitator,”  who 
could  declare  not  only  his  patriotism,  but  his 
loyalty,  and  at  the  same  time  had  at  his 
entire  command  so  large  a  body  of  men  that 
he  was  able  at  any  moment  to  menace  the 
government. 

The  ministry,  however,  was  elsewhere  as¬ 
sailed  by  those  who  professed  to  see  in  the  pre¬ 
miership  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  militai’y  despotism ;  an  utterly 
unfounded  assumption,  but  one  which  for  a 
time  answered  the  purpose  of  a  party  cry. 

Brougham,  who  in  a  long  and  eloquent 
speech  had  unsuccessfully  urged  a  wide 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform,  was  partly 
responsible  for  this  insinuation,  and  it  was 
during  his  attack  on  the  government  that  he 
had  uttered  the  famous  phrase,  “the  school¬ 
master  is  abroad;”  but  in  addition  to  the 
denunciations  of  their  opponents,  the  ministry 
had  now  to  endure  the  reproaches  of  their 
own  party,  who  charged  them  with  pusilla¬ 
nimity  for  neglecting  to  take  stronger  measures 
for  jjutting  an  end  to  the  Catholic  Association, 
to  suppi'ess  which  they  had  more  than  three 
years  before  demanded  and  obtained  extra¬ 
ordinary  powere  from  parliament,  and  which 
had  now  grown  to  “a  giant’s  stature  and  a 
tjTant’s  strength.”  The  solicitor-general  for 
Ireland  was  obliged  to  represent  that  any 
attempt  at  a  prosecution  against  an  individual 
member  of  the  association  was  futile,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  draw  up  a  bill  of  indict¬ 
ment  against  seven  millions  of  people,  and 
that  the  Act  of  1825  was  intended  only  to 
precede  measures  of  concession  towards  the 
Irish  Catholics. 

This  was  in  fact  to  be  the  order  of  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  government.  A  measure  of 
repression  was  first  to  be  proposed  for  the 
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al)olition  of  the  Ccitholic  Association,  and 
it  was  to  be  iniiuediately  followed  by  an  act 
which  should,  at  least  for  a  time,  satisfy  the 
(.Catholic  party  in  Ireland  and  so  ensure  the 
security  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church,  which 
wiis  already  in  danger.  But  it  was  soon  felt 
that  no  half  measures  would  be  effectual,  and 
the  Act  of  Supi)ression  once  passed  it  became 
necessary  at  once  to  carry  a  measure  of 
Catholic  emancijjation.  Mr.  Peel  was  the 
timt  to  yield,  and,  with  his  usual  integrity, 
he  appealed  at  once  to  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  earnest 
desire,  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  to  resign 
his  office,  and  to  giv'e  the  government  an 
independent  support.  On  the  same  grounds 
he  afterwards  tendered  the  resignation  of  his 
seat  as  the  representative  of  Oxford — and 
the  resignation  was  accepted.  His  friends 
]jut  him  again  in  nomination,  but  he  was 
defeated  by  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis,  a 
thorough  anti-emancipationist — and  was  im¬ 
mediately  returned  for  the  borough  of  West- 
bury.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  however,  had 
already  seen  the  necessity  for  av'erting  an  in- 
suiTection,  saving  the  government,  and  pre¬ 
venting  a  great  national  calamity,  by  satisfying 
the  demands  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics. 
The  great  difficulty  was  to  pei-suade  the  king 
to  accept  the  proposal — for  though  George  the 
Fourth  had  once  been  on  the  side  of  the  Whigs 
he  was  now  the  most  uncompromising  op¬ 
ponent  both  of  parliamentary  reform  and  of 
Catholic  emancipation.  The  duke  himself 
would  willingly  have  resigned  office  rather 
than  have  appeared  as  the  promoter  of  a  mea¬ 
sure  to  which  he  had  always  given  unhesitat¬ 
ing  opposition;  but  he  could  not  break  ui)  the 
only  strong  government  which  had  been  formed 
since  the  death  of  Canning,  and  he  was  re¬ 
luctant  to  let  in  the  Whigs,  who  would  have 
carried  measures  still  more  discordant  to  the 
king.  On  the  11th  of  December,  after  he  had 
joined  Mr.  Peel  and  Lord  Lyndhui-st  in 
examining  the  question,  the  duke  wrote  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  primate  of  Ireland — 
intimating  that  on  some  distant  day  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  claims  might  be  sjifely  granted.  !Mr. 
Peel  drew  up  a  document  stating  his  reasons 
for  the  prompt  concession  of  emancipation,  and 
VOL.  I. 


the  securities  which  he  believed  might  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  prevent  the  dangers  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  it.  With  this  the  duke  waited 
on  the  king,  and  after  considerable  difficulty 
prevailed  on  him  to  consent  with  an  ill  grace 
and  an  almost  chiklish  temper  to  what  had  by 
[  that  time  become  inevitable.  In  the  month 
j  of  March  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  wa.s 
introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons — with 
two  other  measures,  one  for  the  disfranchise¬ 
ment  of  the  forty-shilling  freeholders,  and 
the  other  for  sujipressing  the  Catholic  Associa¬ 
tion.  Both  of  these  latter  bills  passed  readily 
enough;  but  the  opposition  to  the  former  was 
tremendous.  The  Orange  Tory  party  was 
furious.  They  declared,  not  without  some 
show  of  truth,  that  they  had  been  betiayed 
by  their  leadem,  and  demanded  a  dissolution 
of  parliament,  which  might  have  enabled 
them  to  frustrate  the  proposed  measure.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  the  Dissenters 
were  equally  antagonistic,  and  joined  the  clergy 
in  their  efforts  against  the  ministry.  Even 
in  the  ranks  of  the  government  itself  there 
was  vehement  opposition  to  a  measure  which 
had  so  long  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  test  of 
consistency,  and  the  attorney-general.  Sir  C. 
Wetherell,  made  a  violent  and  abusive  speech 
against  his  superioi's  in  office,  declaring  that  he 
“  had  no  speech  to  eat  up  —no  apostasy  disgrace¬ 
fully  to  explain — no  paltry  subterfuge  to  re¬ 
sort  to” — that  “they  might  have  turned  him 
out  of  office;  but  he  would  not  be  made  such  a 
dirty  tool  as  to  draw  that  bill.”  Of  course  they 
did  turn  him  out  of  office,  and  thereby  increased 
their  difficulties;  but  Mr.  Peel  was  now  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  measure,  which  his  colleagues 
felt  must  be  introduced  by  him  who  had 
framed  and  could  best  defend  it.  He  did 
defend  it  with  an  ability  and  patience  which 
successfully  commended  it  to  the  Whigs,  who 
gave  to  it  a  support  that  compensated  for  the 
defection  of  the  Tory  friends  of  the  govern¬ 
ment: — he  also  defended  himself  against  the 
repeated  charge  of  inconsistency  and  the 
abandonment  of  his  former  political  principles. 
“The  rejection  of  this  measure,”  said  he,  “  will 
be  jiroductiveof  danger  to  a  degree  which  can 
scarcely  be  credited.  It  will  destroy  the  re¬ 
concilement  which  had  been  already  effected: 
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it  will  elevate  the  lower  classes  of  partisans 
on  one  side,  and  depress  them  on  the  other, 
and  will  thus  widen,  to  a  most  lamentable 
extent,  the  breach  which  is  almost  healed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parties.  That  is  a  considera¬ 
tion  to  which  1  am  sure  every  member  of  the 
house  will  give  its  due  weight,  no  matter 
what  objection  he  may  have  to  the  abstract 
policy  of  these  measures.  He  may  think  that 
we  are  in  the  wrong; — he  may  condemn  us  for 
acting  as  we  have  done ;  but  it  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  consistent  in  him  to  argue,  that,  having 
once  brought  such  measures  forward,  we  can¬ 
not  avert  the  evils  which  are  inseparable  from 
their  rejection.  On  these  gi'ounds  I  entreat 
the  house,  and  every  member  who  luis  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  house,  to  pause  before  they 
come  to  a  judgment  this  night.  I  am  willing 
to  submit  my  conduct  to  public  revision ;  but 
I  must  at  the  same  time  contend,  that  if  any 
member  thinks  that  the  consequence  of  re¬ 
jecting  these  measures  will  produce  a  state  of 
things  very  different  from  that  on  which  he 
previously  proposed  to  himself  to  give  his  v'ote, 
he  will  be  more  consistent  in  giving  his  vote 
conformably  to  the  new  state  of  things  than 
in  adhering  to  his  former  vote  in  a  state  of 
things  which  is  completely  altered.  I  trust 
that  the  time  is  now  fast  ai^proaching  when 
we  shall  for  ever  have  done  with  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  question.  If  we  were  en¬ 
abled  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the  innu¬ 
merable  mazes  and  ramifications  of  it — if  we 
were  enabled  to  say  that  our  time  shall  no 
longer  be  wasted  by  receiving  petitions  either 
in  favour  of  or  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic 
claims — if  we  were  enabled  to  disencumber 
ourselves  of  this  endless  Catholic  question,  and 
to  turn  to  other  objects  the  thirty  or  forty 
days  which,  for  sessions  past,  we  have  dedi¬ 
cated  to  it — even  tlius  far  we  shall  be  con¬ 
ferring  a  great  benefit  on  the  country.  The 
discussions  have  at  all  times  been  most  painful 
to  me;  but  I  beg,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
jmtations  of  incomsistency  to  which  it  may 
subject  me,  to  claim  for  myself  the  privilege, 
and  not  merely  to  claim  the  privilege,  but  to 
assert  the  bounden  duty  of  every  man  who 
contracts  such  an  obligation  as  I  have  con¬ 
tacted  to  tlie  king,  to  give  his  majesty  advice. 


not  with  reference  to  speeches  wliich  I  may 
formerly  have  delivered  in  this  house,  but 
witli  reference  to  the  state  of  affaij's  in  which 
the  country  may  at  any  time  be  placed.  And 
then,  however  doubtful  it  may  be  whether  1 
shall  entitle  myself  by  my  conduct  to  the 
gratitude  of  po.sterity — howev^er  painful  it 
may  prove  to  me  to  dissever  party  connec¬ 
tions — and  I  have  this  night  received  a  formal 
menace  that  all  such  connections  shall  be 
dissevered — still  those  are  consequences  which 
ought  not  to  weigh  with  one  who  has  under- 
taken  the  responsibility  to  the  crown  and  to 
the  country.  Different  cii’cumstances  compel 
different  coui’ses  of  action.  The  minister  of 
the  crown  is  placed  in  a  different  situation 
from  the  ordinary  member  of  ])arliament ;  he 
is  bound  to  weigh  circumstances  which  othei'S 
may  overlook,  and  whatever  may  be  the  im¬ 
putations  to  which  he  exposes  himself,  he  is 
bound  to  give  the  best  advice  which  it  is  in 
his  power  to  give.  My  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Liverpool,  has  told  me  that  I  shall 
find  gi'eat  lukewarmness  hereafter  among 
those  wliose  good  opinion  I  have  hitherto 
been  proud  of  securing.  I  know  my  hon. 
friends  too  well  to  suppose  that  they  have 
been  influenced  either  by  private  or  by  per¬ 
sonal  considerations  in  the  sup]wrt  which 
they  have  given  me  formerly,  and  I  am  sure 
that  they  will  steer  their  future  course  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  tend  to  the  promotion  of  the 
public  interests — not  to  the  annoyance  of  a 
particular  minister.  I  cannot  purchase  their 
support  by  promising  to  adhere  at  all  times 
and  at  all  hazards,  as  minister  of  the  crown, 
to  arguments  and  opinions  which  I  maj’  have 
heretofore  propounded  in  this  house.  I  reserve 
to  myself  distinctly  and  unequivocally  the 
right  of  adapting  my  conduct  to  the  exigency 
of  the  moment  and  to  tlie  wants  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  hon.  member  for  Dover  has  told  me 
that  I  must  cling  to  this  opinion,  and  that  it 
is  neces.sary  that  I  should  screw  myself  up  to 
the  other  opinion  at  all  hazards;  but  the  hon. 
member  has  not  assigned  a  single  reason  for 
the  advice  which  he  has  given  me.  I  will  tell 
the  hon.  member  to  use  the  metaphor  of  the 
gallant  admiral  near  him,  that  it  does  not 
always  follow  that  the  pilot  is  bound  to  steer 
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the  same  course  to  guard  the  ship  from  danger; 
and  that  when  different  winds  are  blowing  it 
i.s  absolutely  incunil>ent  to  take  a  different 
course  to  save  the  ship  from  those  dangers, 
which,  if  they  were  incuiTed,  must  lead  to  the 
inevifcible  loss,  not  only  of  the  ship,  but  also 
of  her  crew.  My  defence  is  the  same  wdth 
that  of  all  others  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  I  slnill  conclude  by  expressing  it  in  words 
more  beautiful  tLan  any  which  I  myself  could 
use.  I  mean  the  words  of  Cicero: — “Htec 
didici,  hjEC  vidi,  hsec  scripta  legi;  hfec  de 
sapientissimis  et  clarissimis  viris,  et  in  hdc 
republic^  et  in  aliis  civitatibus,  monumenta 
nobis  literse  prodiderunt :  non  semi)er  ejisdem 
sententias  ab  iisdem  sed  quascumque  reipub- 
licse  status,  inclinatio  tempomm,  ratio  concor- 
due  postularet,  esse  defendendas.” 

Readers  of  these  pages  will  scarcely  be  able 
to  realize  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  the 
debate  Sir  J.  Yorke  called  out — “Mr. Speaker, 
I  hope  I  may  conclude  the  discussion  on  this 
bill  with  a  pirliamentary  toast  —  ‘May  the 
sister  kingdoms  be  united,  and  may  they  live 
hereafter  together  like  two  brothers.’”  There 
was  something  peculiarly  Irish  about  this. 

Tlie  Bill  was  carried  byamajorityof  ITSina 
house  of  462,  and  was  accordingly  read  a  thii-d 
time.  After  the  third  reading  of  the  bill 
Colonel  Trench  offered  the  following  clause: — 
“  That  no  Christian  pastor  do  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  under  pain  of  mis¬ 
demeanour.”  The  motion  was  negatived. 
Colonel  Sibthorp  then  proposed  that  no  Roman 
Catholic  member  of  a  corporation  should  vote 
in  the  disjKisal  of  funds  for  charitable  pur- 
I)oees;  but  Mr.  Peel  observed  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  unnecessary,  as  all  the  parties  who 
were  objects  of  such  schools  or  foundation 
must  be  Protestauts.  ' 

Thus  the  great  measure  of  Catholic  eman¬ 
cipation  pa.s9ed  into  law,  .and  no  remarkable 
opposition  was  offered  to  the  disfranchi.sement 
of  the  forty -shilling  freeholders,  though  it  was 
principally  by  their  means  that  one  of  the 
most  significant  demonstrations  of  the  power 
of  the  association  was  manifested  on  behalf 
of  O’Connell. 

Three  days  .after  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
Bill  pa.sse<l  the  third  reading  it  received  the 


royal  assent.  The  p.assing  of  the  measure  h.ad 
been  greatly  due  to  the  energy  and  decision 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  it  was  his  in¬ 
fluence  which  obtained  the  reluctant  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  king.  There  c<an  be  no  doubt 
that  this  influence  was  honestly  and  conscien¬ 
tiously  exercised,  and  tliat  Wellington  was 
then  com])letely  convinced  of  the  necessity  for- 
relieving  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  from  their 
social  and  political  disabilities.  On  moving 
the  secorrd  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords  he 
declared  empliatically  that  the  course  he  had 
adopted  on  the  question  liad  been  with  the 
fullest  conviction  that  it  was  a  sound  and 
jirst  one.  He  reviewed  the  condition  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  dwelt  on  the  extreme  consequences 
which  were  likely  to  result  if  bigotry  and 
hereditary  hatred  were  left  to  work  their  way; 

I  he  s;  oke  with  a  certain  pathetic  emphasis 
■  when  he  said,  “  It  has  been  my  fortune,  my 
lords,  to  have  seen  much  of  war — more  than 
most  men.  I  was  constantly  engaged  in  the 
active  duties  of  the  military  profession  from 
boyhood  until  I  gi-ew  gi-ay.  My  life  h.os  been 
•  p<a.s.sed  in  familiarity  with  scenes  of  death  and 
human  suffering.  Unfortunately  I  have  been 
chiefly  engaged  in  countries  where  the  war 
was  internal — where  a  civil  war  was  main- 
I  tained  by  conflicting  factions.  I  must  say  that 
'  at  any  sacrifice  I  would  avoid  every  approach 
'  to  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  My  lords,  I  would 
do  .all  I  could — Iwoidd  run  any  risk — I  would 
sacrifice  my  life  to  avoid  such  a  cabistrophe ! 

'  Nothing  could  be  so  disastrous  to  the  country, 
nothing  so  destructive  of  its  prrwperity  as  civil 
war;  nothing  could  take  place  that  tended  so 
I  completely  to  demoralize  and  degrarle  as  such 
a  conflict,  in  which  the  hand  of  neighbour  is 
i  raised  against  neighbour — that  of  the  father 
!  against  the  son,  and  the  son  against  the  father 
'  — of  the  brother  against  the  brother — of  the 
servant  again.st  the  niaster— a  conflict  which 
must  end  in  confusion  and  destiojction.  If 
civil  war  be  so  bad  when  occasioned  Ijy  re¬ 
sistance  to  government — if  such  a  collision  is 
to  be  avoiderl  by  all  means  possible — how 
much  more  necessary  is  it  to  avoid  a  civil  war, 
in  which,  in  order  to  put  <lown  one  portion, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  arm  and  excite  the 
other !  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  no  man  that 
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uow  hears  me  who  would  not  shudder  were 
such  a  proposition  maile  to  him;  yet  such  must 
have  been  the  result  had  we  attempted  to 
terminate  the  state  of  things  to  which  I  have 
referred  otherwise  than  by  a  measure  of  con¬ 
ciliation.” 

One  can  imagine  after  what  a  struggle  of 
intellectual  and  moral  conviction  against  his 
former  honest  opinions  and  prejudices  the 
duke  made  this  appeal — and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  api)reciate  the  strong  restraint  that  the 
simple-minded,  loyal  and  obedient  soldier  must 
have  placed  on  himself  while  listening  to  the 
weak  and  selfish  com2daints  of  the  sovereign 
who  would  still  have  resisted  had  he  possessed 
the  “  courage  of  his  convictions.” 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  passing 
of  the  Relief  Bill  would  have  had  an  imme¬ 
diate  effect  in  restoring  peace  and  order  to 
Ireland;  but  this  was  far  from  being  the  case. 

O’Connell  had  already  played  a  bold  game. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  member  for  Clare,  had 
been  admitted  into  the  ministry  (as  treasurer 
of  the  navy),  and  he  was  not  only  a  man  of 
much  local  influence  but  an  avowed  supjiorter 
of  the  Catholic  claims.  His  introduction  into 
the  ministry  necessarily  threw  the  seat  open, 
but  the  idea  of  his  not  being  as  a  matter  of 
course  re-elected  had  never  entered  any  one’s 
head  even  in  England.  It,  however,  had  en¬ 
tered  the  head  of  O’Connell  that  he  would  get 
himself  elected  for  Clare,  and  he  speedily  put 
the  same  idea  into  the  heads  of  his  friends. 
He  assured  them  as  a  lawyer,  being  sustained 
in  this  by  Mr.  Butler,  a  distinguished  barrister 
in  England,  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
his  being  returned,  and  that  if  sent  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  he  would  certainly  take  his  seat  and 
vote.  He  was  elected,  after  scenes  of  the 
wildest  excitement,  in  which  Mr.  Sheil  said 
that  “  every  altar  was  a  tribune.”  Elections 
used  then  to  extend  over  a  great  many  days, 
but  on  the  second  day  in  Clare  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
resigned,  seeing  the  utter  hopelessness  of  his 
case. 

The  first  Roman  Catholic  member  returned 
for  the  House  of  Commons  after  the  passing 
of  the  Relief  Act  was  Lord  Sun-ey,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  returned  for  Hors¬ 
ham  during  the  Easter  recess  of  the  ye.ar  1829. 


Mr.  O’Connell  did  not  make  his  apj^eai'ance 
until  the  15th  of  May.  He  then  presented 
himself  at  the  table  as  the  member  for  Clare, 
and  the  clerk  tendered  him  the  usual  oath. 
This  he  declined  to  take,  maintaining  that  in 
consequence  of  the  change  in  the  law  it  was 
no  longer  necessiiry  that  it  should  be  adoi)ted 
by  Catholic  representatives.  The  Speaker, 
Manners  Sutton,  i)ronounced  against  him, 
and  he  was  dii’ected  to  withdraw.  Henry 
Brougham  then  moved  that  Mr.  O’Connell 
should  be  heard  in  sujqrort  of  his  claim  to  sit 
and  vote  without  taking  the  old  oath;  and  it 
was  resolved,  after  much  discussion  (the  de¬ 
bate  being  only  concluded  after  an  .adjourn¬ 
ment),  that  O’Connell  should  speak  from  the 
bar  of  the  hou.se,  and  not  as  member  for 
Clare.  He  did  address  the  house  from  the 
bar,  and  with  a  surj>rising  degree  of  modera¬ 
tion.  The  house,  however,  resolved  by  a 
majority  of  86,  that  though  he  had  been  re¬ 
turned  for  Clare,  he  could  not  be  allowed  to 
sit  without  taking  the  “  oath  of  supremacy  ” 
in  the  usual  terms.  In  order  to  make  the 
whole  transaction  formal  and  complete  he 
asked  to  see  the  oath,  which  of  course  he 
knew'  by  heart.  After  pretending  to  study  it 
he  said,  “  I  see  in  this  oath  one  assertion  as 
to  a  matter  of  fact  which  I  hiow  is  not  true ; 
and  I  see  in  it  .another  assertion  as  to  a  matter 
of  opinion  which  I  believe  is  not  true.  I  there¬ 
fore  refuse  to  take  the  oath.” 

O’Connell  being  thus  sent  back,  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  i^ass  a  special  act  for  his  relief;  but 
this  idea  w.as  rejected,  and  a  new  writ  was 
issued  for  County  Chare.  Of  course  O’Connell 
was  once  more  returned,  and  triumphantly, 
without  even  an  oi)i)osition.  All  that  he  could 
now  do  as  an  agiUitor  to  avenge  himself  and 
his  friends  he  did.  He  revived  the  Catholic 
Association  with  a  change  of  scheme,  and 
started  w'ith  vehemence  the  cry  for  a  rejseal 
of  the  ixnion.  The  “rent”  w.as  raised  just  .as 
it  had  been  before;  five  thous.aud  pounds 
were  set  apart  for  jiromoting  the  return  of 
O’Connell  and  other  politicians  of  his  school  to 
parliament;  secret  societies  were  formed  in 
every  direction.  It  seemed  only  too  probable 
th.at  Irel.and  would  shortly  be  in  a  blaze;  in 
Tipperary  the  soldiera  had  to  be  c.alled  out. 
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and  parliament  was  not  sitting.  It  was 
abundantly  jdain  that  a  time  of  genei-al  iii- 
surgence  had  arrived ;  the  waters  were  out, 
and  it  did  not  seem  easy  to  guide  them;  the 
rev’olution  in  France,  which  led  to  the  flight 
of  Charles  X.,  stiiTed  up  to  extreme  activity 
the  already  roused  symjiathies  of  English 
Radicals;  Henry  Brougham  was  returned  in 
triumph  for  Yorkshire;  political  unions  of 
various  kinds,  including  those  of  the  trades, 
sprang  into  I'enewed  life  all  over  the  country; 
and,  in  short,  the  battle  of  reform  in  parlia¬ 
ment  was  soon  to  be  fought  to  the  death. 

In  almost  every  way  O’Connell  was  born 
for  a  leader  of  men.  Crabb  Robinson  (him¬ 
self  a  barrister),  in  his  voluminous  omnium 
gatherum  diary,  relates  how  he  made  the 
great  agitator’s  acquaintance  in  Cork,  and 
was  received  by  him  with  more  than  exuber¬ 
ant  hospitality.  O’Connell’s  influence  over  his 
tenantry  was  strikingly  disclosed  during  one  of 
his  journeys,  which  was  like  a  royal  progress. 
■“At  several  places,” wrote  Mr. Crabb  Robinson, 
“parties  of  men  were  standing  in  lanes.  Some 
of  these  parties  joined  us,  and  accompanied 
us  several  miles.  I  was  surprised  by  remark¬ 
ing  that  some  of  the  men  ran  by  the  side  of 
O’Connell’s  horse,  and  were  vehement  in  their 
gesticulations,  and  loud  in  their  talk.  ...  I 
learned  from  him  that  all  these  men  were  his 
tenants,  and  that  one  of  the  conditions  of 
their  holding  under  him  was,  that  they  should 
never  go  to  law,  but  submit  all  their  disputes 
to  him.  In  fact  he  was  trying  cases  all  the 
morning.”  What  were  O’Connell’s  subsequent 
relations  with  his  tenantry  will  appear  in  a 
future  page,  or  at  least  what  the  Times  com¬ 
missioner  said  about  them;  but  at  this  date 
they  were  highly  creditable  to  both. 

The  country  was  already  on  the  brink  of 
the  new  era,  and  although  it  had  still  to  pass 
through  a  period  of  fierce  conflict,  and  to  sus¬ 
tain  a  jx)litical  struggle  which  shook  the  whole 
framework  of  society,  it  was  soon  to  pass  into 
a  purer  atmosphere.  ^Meanwhile  much  di.s- 
tre.ss  was  felt  by  the  labouring  classes  of  the 
community.  Both  agriculturists  and  me¬ 
chanics  severely  felt  the  pressure  of  the  times. 
TlieCatholic  Association, though  suppressed  by 
the  recent  act,  still  carried  on  its  operations 


under  a  new  name.  All  interests  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  seemed  to  sufler — trade  and 
manufactures  as  well  as  agriculture  stagnated. 
Whole  parishes  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
pauperism,  and  were  compelled  to  seek  the 
aid  of  neighboui's  little,  if  any,  better  off  than 
themselves,  and  already  overburdened  by  the 
rates  out  of  which  their  own  poor  had  to  be 
maintained.  Tenants  could  not  pay  their 
rents;  farmers  were  too  poor  to  efl'ect  im¬ 
provements  in  their  holdings;  the  farm- 
labourer  was  also  a  casual  pauper,  his  miser- 
a,ble  earnings  siqrplemented  by  the  parish  dole; 
the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  operatives  wei  e 
starving  on  wages  which  only  amounted  to  a 
few  pence  a-day  (often  to  no  more  than  three¬ 
pence  or  fonrpence),  though  they  worked  for 
twelve  hours.  O’Connell  declared  to  the  House 
of  Commons  that  in  Ireland  7000  persons  were 
subsisting  on  three  halfpence  a-day  each,  and  it 
is  probable  that  this  statement  was  not  greatly 
exaggerated.  On  the  4th  of  February,  1830, 
parliament  was  opened  by  commission,  and 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne  the  prevalent 
distress  was  mentioned  in  terms  which  gave 
an  irritating  impression  that  neither  king  nor 
ministry  sympathized  with,  or  ever  quite 
realized,  the  depth  of  poverty  under  which 
the  populations  of  the  great  manufacturing 
towns  and  of  most  of  the  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts  were  suffering.  This  omission  was  so 
remarkable  that  amendments  were  moved  in 
both  houses  with  a  view  to  induce  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  take  into  consideration  the  prevailing 
distress  and  the  means  of  remedying  it ;  but 
the  ministry  was  able  to  defeat  all  such  at¬ 
tempts,  though  by  so  doing  they  increased 
against  themselves  the  tide  of  ])opular  dislike 
which  was  soon  to  rise  to  a  torrent  of  detes¬ 
tation.  The  course  which  they  pursued  had 
another  effect  which  was  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  reform.  It  alienated  from  them  still 
further  those  adherents  who  had  refused  to 
join  them  in  achieving  Catholic  emancipation, 
and  by  what  at  fii-st  seemed  like  a  remarkable 
inversion  of  jninciples  some  of  these  seemed 
inclined  to  show  their  disaffection  by  proposals 
which  were  on  the  side  of  electoral  enfran¬ 
chisement.  At  all  events  the  Marquis  of  Bland - 
ford  (eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough) 
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moved  that  what  he  called  a  “wliolesome  ad¬ 
monition”  should  be  aj)peuded  to  the  address 
from  the  House  of  Comiuons,  referring  to  the 
awful  and  alarming  state  of  uuivemal  distress 
in  which  the  landed,  commercial,  and  all  the 
great  productive  interests  of  the  country  were 
involved,  ascribing  it  to  the  fact  that  the 
house  Wcis  nominated  for  the  greater  part  by 
certain  proprietors  of  close  and  ilecaying 
boroughs,  and  by  a  few  other  individuals 
who,  by  the  mere  power  of  money,  em])loyed 
in  means  absolutely  and  positively  forbidden 
by  the  laws,  had  obtained  a  “domination,” 
also  expressly  forbidden  b}'  act  of  parliament, 
over  certain  other  cities  and  boroughs  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  house,  includ¬ 
ing  those  membei-s  who  sujjported  “  reform,” 
would  not  support  a  motion  intended  oidy  as 
a  move  of  party  tactics  wliich  would  not  ulti¬ 
mately  furtiier  the  real  cause  of  popular  re- 
])resentation ;  but  it  was  intimated  pretty 
broadly  to  the  ministry  that  only  by  the 
coalition  with  the  Whigs  could  they  hope  to 
sustain  their  position  against  those  former 
friends  who  were  now  their  bitterest  op¬ 
ponents.  The  Marquis  of  Blaiidford,  however, 
attempted  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  transfer  the 
franchises  of  corrujjt  or  decayed  boroughs  to 
large  unrepi'esented  towns,  and  to  give  votes 
to  all  payers  of  scot  and  lot,  all  householders 
and  co]3yholders.  He  also  proposed  to  pay 
county  members  £4  and  boi'ough  members 
£2  a-day,  placing  Scotland  on  the  same  foot¬ 
ing  as  England.  Members  were  to  be  chosen 
from  the  inhabitiuits  of  the  place  to  be  re¬ 
presented.  This  measure  wjis  met  by  an 
amendment  from  Loid  Althorp,  wlio,  as  leader 
of  the  Whigs,  moved  “that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  house  that  a  reform  in  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  people  is  necessary.”  Both  motion 
and  amendment  were  defeated,  and  for  a  time 
the  government  secured  its  majorities  and 
threw  out  every  attempt  to  attack  even  the 
outworks  of  tlie  corrupt  parliamentary  system. 
The  probabilities  of  bringing  in  any  widely 
inclusive  measure  appeared  to  be  distant  in¬ 
deed,  and  even  the  most  moderate  attempt  to 
mitigate  existing  evils  of  which  everybody 
hiul  reason  to  conqilain  were  for  a  time 
utterly  frustrated. 


The  only  very  imporbint  measures  which 
were  jKissed  were  for  furtiier  reducing  the 
number  of  executions  by  taking  forgery  out 
of  the  category  of  capital  oll'ences — a  measure 
in  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  Mr.  John 
Gladstone,  the  father  of  the  future  statesman, 
was  greatly  interested;  and  an  act  for  abolish¬ 
ing  the  sejiarate  system  of  judicature  in  Wides. 

The  liret  parliament  of  1830  had  not  ter¬ 
minated  its  labours  when  George  the  Fourth 
died.  For  some  time  previously  he  had  lived 
in  seclusion,  and  though  it  was  known  that 
his  health  was  seriously  impaired,  little  was 
said  of  the  nature  or  the  extent  of  the  dis¬ 
order  from  which  he  was  suffering;  nor  can 
it  be  declared  that  any  very  keen  public  in¬ 
terest  was  displayed  in  his  condition.  He  was 
no  longer  popular,  and  he  had  ceased  to  be 
credited  with  that  sort  of  political  influence 
which  made  him  a  great  or  prominent  figure 
in  the  national  story.  The  bulletin  issued  by 
the  court  physicians  on  the  15th  of  Apiil 
described  him  as  suffering  under  a  bilious 
attack  with  some  embarrassment  in  his 
breathing ;  by  the  end  of  May  he  had  become 
too  ill  to  sign  public  documents,  and  a  bill  was 
passed  allowing  the  sign  manual  to  be  affixed 
by  means  of  a  stamp  by  some  person  to  whom 
the  king  gave  verbal  instructions — each  docu¬ 
ment  so  signed  having  been  previously  en¬ 
dorsed  by  three  membei-s  of  the  privy-council. 
Early  in  June  his  majesty’s  health  was  saitl 
to  have  improved,  but  on  the  2Gth  of  that 
month  he  exj)ired  from  the  rupture  of  a  blood¬ 
vessel,  and  William  Henry,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
wiis  at  once  proclaimed  king  by  the  title  of 
William  IV.  It  was  fortunate  indeed  for  the 
country  that  the  gi’eat  measure  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  had  already  been  passed — and 
that  the  new  king  was  in  a  certain  sense 
poj)ular,  and  was  credited  with  a  desire  to  up¬ 
hold  the  policy  of  the  advanced  Whigs,  and  to 
promote  Parliamenhiry  Reform — for  affaire 
in  France  were  again  exciting  the  attention  of 
Europe — a  new  revolution  had  alread}'  thre-at- 
ened  the  monarchy  of  Charles  X.  Before 
many  days  had  elapsed  that  sovereign  had 
abdicated  the  throne,  and  the  political  enthu¬ 
siasm  wliich  was  aroused  by  this  event  among 
the  ailvocates  of  extended  freedom  had 
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alre.ady  reached  England,  and  sent  a  thrill  of 
e.xulCition  through  the  ranks  of  the  extreme 
reformers,  which,  had  George  the  Fourth 
still  reigned,  might  have  produced  a  second 
abdication  in  England.  For,  undesirable  as  it 
may  be  to  reopen  the  records  of  the  life  of  the 
“  Fii-st  Gentleman  in  Europe,”  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  truly  the  history  of  social  and 
political  progress  without  referring  both  to 
the  peisional  character  of  the  king  in  hissociid 
relations,  and  to  some  of  the  political  side 
issues  which  were  the  results  of  his  position 
towards  the  goveniment. 

For  this  reason,  before  we  pai-t  finally 
with  George  IV.  in  connection  with  the 
events  and  political  tendencies  of  his  reign, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  refer  once  more  to 
a  topic  which  has  alreadj^  appe.ared  upon  the 
jjage,  though  briefly.  Not  in  itself  what  is 
usually  undei"stood  by  the  word  political, 
the  story  of  George  IV.’s  relations  with 
Caroline  of  Brunswick  had  a  very  large 
influence  upon  the  political  associations  of 
the  time,  and  that  influence  survived,  smoul¬ 
dering  oil  with  more  or  less  heat,  till  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  quenched  the  fire. 
The  belief  that  the  detested  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land  had  murdered  his  valet  Sellis  (in  order 
to  get  rid  of  a  witness  to  an  intrigue)  was 
mixed  in  the  minds  of  the  populace  with  the 
death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  and  the 
wrongs  of  Queen  Caroline.  The  miseries  of 
the  poor  queen  brought  together  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  Radical  reformei-s  who  would  never, 
but  for  the  excitement  of  her  story  and  the 
hatreil  of  her  husband,  have  made  common 
cause  together.  All  this,  which  is  still  fresh 
in  the  memories  of  people  younger  than  ilr. 
Gladstone,  cannot  be  undei'stood  without  a 
little  retrospection  and  some  detail.  But  be¬ 
fore  passing  on  to  a  few  rapid  hints  of  the 
stormy  political  feeling  which  the  queen’s  story 
helped  to  raise  and  concentrate,  we  will  men¬ 
tion  one  fact  which  will  speak  volumes.  It 
was  his  success  in  defending  the  queen  which 
first  made  Brougham  a  popular  idol  and  a 
great  political  force. 

Never  perhajjs  was  so  much  political  fury  1 
gathered  around  so  mean  and  irrelevant  an 
occasion.  The  people  saw  in  the  troubles  of 


the  queen  an  oj)portunity  of  avenging  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  king  and  his  ministers  for  the 
wrongs  done  to  them  ami  their  leaders.  There 
was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  year,  and  a  sum¬ 
mer  of  extraorilinary  heat.  When  the  pour 
queen,  who  had  been  living  abroad,  landed  at 
Dover,  the  municipality  presented  her  with 
an  addi’ess  of  homage  and  sympathy.  Her 
progress  to  London  was  like  that  of  a  great 
conqueror.  Alderman  Wood,  who  was  the 
hero  of  the  day,  side  by  side  with  Bi’ougham 
and  Denman,  her  counsel,  carried  her  in 
triumph  to  his  house  at  the  west  end,  and 
the  cheers  of  the  people  that  accompanied  her 
were  audible  at  St.  James’s  and  Buckingham 
Palace.  At  night  all  London  was  illuminated 
with  great  splendour.  Addresses  of  homage 
to  her,  and  covert  denunciations  “by  dema¬ 
gogues  and  sinisters”  of  “the  king  and  all  his 
ministers”  j)oured  in  from  every  j^art  of  the 
country.  When  she  apjieared  in  public  the 
vei’y  house-tops  swarmed  with  cheering  people- 
The  soldiers  were  threatened  if  they  did  not 
present  arms.  Ministei-s  were  assailed  with 
hisses  and  groans.  The  Iron  Duke  took  it  all 
coolly  and  touched  his  hat,  but  the  hot-headed 
Marquis  of  Anglesey  narrowly  escaped  per- 
soinvl  conflict  with  some  of  the  queen’s  parti¬ 
sans.  It  was  supposed  by  the  vulgar  that  if 
found  guilty  she  would  have  her  he.ad  cut 
off,  and  when  the  bill  of  pains  and  penal¬ 
ties  was  abandoned,  London  illuminated  and 
“bonfired”  three  days  lainning,  the  provinces 
following  suit.  After  being  refused  admission 
to  the  Abbey  at  the  coronation,  the  poor  queen 
quickly  sank,  and  died  with  a  pathetic  dignity 
that  touched  even  her  enemies.  The  funeral 
procession  was  to  have  avoided  the  city,  but 
the  people  gathered  by  scores  of  thousands, 
and  forced  it  through  the  streets.  It  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  lord-mayor  and  a  band  of  gentle¬ 
men  wearing  black  scarves.  In  a  conflict  with 
the  soldiei-s  two  men  were  killed.  The  coffin 
was  then  taken  to  Harwich,  and  from  there 
passed  on  to  Brunswick. 

The  important  point  to  our  history  is  that 
this  quasi-private  e])isode  proved  to  be  the 
gathering  ground  of  half  the  Radical  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  time,  intensifying,  as  it  did,  the 
])Opular  hatred  of  the  king  and  his  ministera. 
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Only  a  good  long  look  at  the  political  fly¬ 
sheets  of  the  day  can  give  any  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  leading  questions  were  mixed 
up  with  this  sad  squabble.  But  middle-aged 
men  can  yet  remember  some  striking  incidents. 
One  of  the  Italian  witnesses  against  the  queen, 
a  man  named  Bergami,  constantly  answered, 
when  under  cross-examination  by  the  queen’s 
counsel.  Brougham,  Denman,  or  others,  “Xon 
mi  ricordo”  (I  do  not  remember).  Tliis  passed 
into  a  Radical  catchword;  and  political  cate¬ 
chisms  were  extant  as  late  sis  1832,  in  which 
some  Tory,  supposed  to  be  asked  how  orator 
Hunt  was  treated,  or  how  much  George  IV. 
spent  in  debauchery,  or  what  the  national 
debt  was,  is  made  to  answer,  “S071  mi  ri¬ 
cordo.”  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill 
this  formula  was  in  use,  e.g.:  “How  much  does 
Old  Nosey  get  a  year  for  keeping  out  the  Re¬ 
form  Bill  1  mi  ricordo.  What  is  the  pay 
of  the  six  bishops?  Non  mi  ricordo.  How 
much  are  the  judges  paid  who  quashed  the 
verdict  of  justifiable  homicide  given  by  an 
honest  jury  when  our  reforming  brother  killed 
the  policeman  in  Cold-Bath  Fields]  Non  mi 
ricordo” 

The  story  of  Queen  Caroline  is  also  associated 
with  what  were  then  common,  prosecutions  of 
the  press,  or  threats  of  them,  which  were  often 
nearly  as  bad.  One  of  these,  which  did  much 
to  bring  fame  to  Brougham,  is  worthy  of 
notice.  When  the  queen  died  in  1821,  the 
clergy  of  Durham  refused  to  allow  the  bells  to 
be  tolled.  Mr.  John  Ambro.se  Williams,  wdio 
owned  the  Durham  Chronicle,  published  an 
article  in  it  attacking  the  conduct  of  the 
clergy,  who  set  the  law  in  motion  against 
Mr.  Williams  in  the  shape  of  a  criminal 
information  for  libel.  In  the  year  1822  the 
case  came  for  trial  before  a  special  jury 
at  Durham.  Mr.  Scarlett  (afterwards  Loi-d 
Abinger),  a  most  consummate  advocate,  con¬ 
ducted  the  prosecution,  and  Brougham  the  de¬ 
fence.  Brougham  made  a  magnificent  speech, 
but  it  was  rather  a  political  manifesto  than  a 
wise  appeal  to  a  jury  at  Durham,  who  were 
not  likely  to  be  pleased  with  torrents  of  irony 
addressed  to  such  topics  as  the  revenues  and 
management  of  their  palatinate.  The  result 
was  that  his  client  was  found  guilty,  and  he 


would  have  came  off  badly  if  it  had  not  been 
that  the  proceedings  had  been  in  some  way 
I  informal,  so  that  he  never  Wits  sentenced. 
Perhaps  one  scathing  ])assage  (which  tells  its 
own  story)  from  Brougham’s  speech  may  be 
found  interesting.  “His  majesty,”  said  the 
orator,— and  we  must  remember  his  intense 
I  rough  face,  his  gleaming  deej)set  eyes,  and  his 
astounding,  even  historic  nose,— “  His  majesty, 
almost  at  the  time  I  am  now  speaking,  is 
about  to  make  a  progress  through  the  northern 
provinces  of  this  island,  accompanied  by  cer¬ 
tain  of  his  chosen  counsellors — a  portion  of 
men  who  enjoy  unenvied,  and  in  an  equal  de¬ 
gree,  the  admiration  of  other  countries  and  the 
wonder  of  their  own.  In  Scotland  the  prince 
will  find  much  loyalty,  great  learning,  and 
some  splendour, — the  remains  of  a  great  mon¬ 
archy  and  the  institutions  which  made  it  flour¬ 
ish;  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  and  to  many 
who  hear  me  incredible,  from  one  end  of  the 
counti-y  to  the  other  there  is  no  such  thing  a.s 
a  bishop, — not  such  a  thing  to  be  found  from 
the  Tweed  to  John  o’  Groat’s  House;  not  a 
mitre,  no,  nor  so  much  as  a  minor  canon,  or 
even  a  rural  dean,  so  entirely  rude  and  bar¬ 
barous  are  they  in  Scotland.  In  such  utter 
darkness  do  they  sit  that  they  supjiort  no 
cathedral,  maintain  no  pluralists,  suffer  no 
non-residence;  nay,  the  poor,  benighted  crea¬ 
tures  are  ignorant  even  of  tithes!  Not  a  .sheep, 
nor  a  lamb,  nor  a  pig,  nor  the  value  of  a 
j)lough-penny,  do  the  h.npless  mortals  render 
from  year’s  end  to  year’s  eml.  Piteous  as  their 
lot  is,  what  makes  it  infinitely  more  touching 
is  to  witness  the  return  of  good  for  evil  in  the 
demeanour  of  this  wretched  race.  Under  all 
this  cruel  neglect  of  their  spiritual  concerns 
they  are  actually  the  most  loyal,  contented, 
mor.al,  and  religious  people  anywhere  jHjrhaps 
to  be  found  in  the  world.  Let  us  hope  (many 
indeed  there  are,  not  far  off,  who  will  with  un¬ 
feigned  devotion  pray)  that  his  majesty  may 
return  siife  from  his  excursion  to  such  acountry 
— an  excursion  most  perilous  to  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  the  church  should  the  royal  mind  be 
infected  with  a  taste  for  cheap  establishment!?, 
working  clergy,  and  a  pious  congregation.” 

While  the  subject  of  press  prosecutions  for 
political  reasons  is  before  the  reader  it  may  be 
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as  well  to  mention — a-s  the  tojiic  is  practically 
obsolete— that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the 
very  l;vst  portion  of  the  reign  of  George  IV., 
got  himself  into  much  trouble  by  his  activity 
in  trying  to  “put  clown”  the  freedom  of  the 
pre.<s.  In  the  tii-st  part  of  the  year  1830,  he 
set  the  attorne3’-general.  Sir  James  Scarlett,  | 
at  the  Morning  Journal  for  libels  again.st  the  ^ 
king,thegovernment,and  himself.  “Treachery,  ' 
cowardice,  and  artifice”  were  the  strongest 
words  used  in  the  “libels,”  but  it  was  insinu¬ 
ated  that  the  duke  was  not  really  in  favour 
with  George  IV.  This  he  could  not  endure, 
and  so  he  got  the  editor  and  proprietor  fined 
and  imprisoned.  There  were  other  prosecutions  , 
of  a  similar  kind,  and  as  Polignac,  who  was  ' 
then  virtually  premier  in  France  under  Charles 
X.,  was  doing  worse  in  a  similar  way,  and 
Polignac  was  the  duke’s  friend,  the  latter  | 
landed  himself  in  a  situation  of  much  disgrace  I 
with  the  peojJe.  lie  was  publicly  hissed,  as 
he  had  been  at  the  time  of  Queen  Caroline’s 
trial,  and  Scarlett  lost  whatever  popularity  he 
had  ever  had.  There  were  many  reasons  for  j 
the  general  vague  dislike  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  clung  to  the  name  of  Lord 
Abinger,  but  the  memory  of  his  press  i)ro- 
secutions  was  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  it. 

But  as  illustrating  our  remarks  upon  cer¬ 
tain  rapidly  advancing  changes  in  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  and  before  allowing  the  shade  of 
George  IV.  to  pass  out  of  sight  we  must  ven¬ 
ture  on  one  or  two  more.  The  late  Earl  Rus¬ 
sell  remarked  with  great  truth  (when  Lord 
John),  that  so  far  as  ministers  were  concerned 
the  w'ork  of  the  British  constitution  went  on 
like  that  of  bees  in  a  glass  hive— a  plan  which 
has  its  advantages  for  neaidy  all  purposes  but 
w'ars  of  conquest.  The  sajdng  had  some  truth 
even  in  the  daj’s  of  Geoi’ge  III.;  it  had  still 
more  in  those  of  George  IV.;  and  this  history 
is  now  approaching  an  era  in  which  pub¬ 
licity  and  sincerity  will  count  for  more  and 
more  as  the  j'ears  roll  on. 

Tliere  is,  of  coui-se,  always  a  tendency,  when 
a  man  is  dead,  to  say  as  many  kind  things  of 
him  as  possible;  but  W'e  doubt  wdiether  any¬ 
body  now  in  the  House  of  Commons,  would 
ever  be  guilty  of  such  amazing  representa¬ 
tions  as  we  find  in  Sir  Robeid  Peel’s  speech 


on  the  death  of  George  IV.:  —  “Posterity 
will  regard  his  late  majesty  as  a  sovereign 
who  during  war  maintained  the  honour  and 
advanced  the  gloiy  of  England,  and  wdio 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  delegated 
trust,  or  of  his  reign  as  sovereign,  never 
exei’ci.sed,  or  wished  to  exercise,  a  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  crown  except  for  the  advantage 
of  his  people.  I  am  not  overstepping  the 
bounds  of  sober  truth  when  I  state  that  his 
majesty  was  an  enlightened  friend  of  lil)erty, 
that  he  w'as  an  admirable  judge  and  liberal 
patron  of  the  fine  arts;  and  I  can,  from  my 
own  personal  experience,  assert  that  his  heart 
was  ever  open  to  any  appeal  which  could  be 
made  to  his  benevolence,  and  to  the  saving  of 
human  life  or  the  mitigation  of  human  sutfer- 
ing.”  It  would  be  in  bad  taste  to  beat  thrashed 
sti'aw,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
character  of  George  IV.;  but  the  mere  fact 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  speech  strikes  us  with 
astonishment  suggests  the  immense  change 
which  has  come  over  the  temper  of  the  times. 
It  is  not  now  thought  a  part  of  political 
duty  to  praise  a  monarch  as  a  monarch.  Nor 
could  we  conceive  even  William  IV.  leading 
the  life  described  in  the  accounts  given  of  his 
brother  in  the  Greville  Memoirs;  or  crying  like 
a  baby  with  Lord  Eldon,  and  threatening  to 
go  to  America  because  the  Catholic  disabilities 
had  been  I’emoved. 

The  public  life  we  .shall  now  have  to  record 
was  lived  in  full  dajdight,  and  there  was  soon 
to  be  an  end  of  the  function  of  favourites  and 
intriguers.  There  is  not  a  corner  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  world  in  which  a  parasite  like  John 
Wilson  Croker — sometime  Tory  secretary  to 
the  admiralty,  and  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view — could  now  hide  his  head.  It  is  to  the 
pages  of  Disraeli,  in  his  political  novels,  that 
we  must  resort  for  sketches  of  the  insolence 
and  influence  of  men  like  Croker,  whom  he 
holds  up  to  the  scorn  of  posterity  under  the 
name  of  Rigby.  This  man  and  his  compeers 
were  bu.sy  enough  and  strong  enough  uji  to 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
which  snuffed  them  out.  “  The  class  of 
Rigbj's  at  this  period,  one  eminently  favour¬ 
able  to  that  fungus  tribe,  greatly  distinguished 
themselves.  Tliey  demonstrated  in  a  manner 
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absolutely  convincing  that  it  was  inijjossible 
for  any  person  to  possess  any  ability,  know¬ 
ledge,  or.  virtue,  any  capacity  of  reasoning,  j 
auy  ray  of  fancy  or  faculty  of  imagination, 
who  Wris  not  a  supporter  of  the  existing  ad¬ 
ministration.  If  any  one  impeached  the 
management  of  a  department,  the  public  waS 
iissured  that  the  accuser  had  embezzled ;  if 
any  one  complained  of  the  conduct  of  a 
colonial  governor,  the  complainant  was  an-  | 
nounced  as  a  returned  convict.  An  arneliora-  i 
tion  of  the  criminal  code  was  discountenanced 
because  a  seai'ch  in  the  parish  register  of  an 
obscure  village  proved  that  the  proposer  had 
jiot  been  born  in  wedlock.  A  relaxation  of  * 
the  commercial  system  was  denounced  because  1 
one  of  its  principal  advocates  was  a  Socinian.  1 
The  inutility  of  parliamentary  reform  was  ; 
obvious  since  ]\D-.  Rigby  was  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons.” 

We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  some  of  the 
readers  of  this  history  will  learn  with  sur¬ 
prise  that  it  is  Disraeli,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield,  whom  they  ai-e  reading.  “  To 
us,”  he  continues,  “  wuth  our  newspapers 
every  morning  on  our  breakfast-tables,  bring¬ 
ing  on  every  subject  which  can  interest  the 
public  mind,  a  degi-ee  of  information  and  in¬ 
telligence  which  must  form  a  security  against 
any  prolonged  public  misconception,  it  seems 
incredible  that  only  a  few  decades  ago  the 
English  mind  could  have  been  so  ridden  and 
hoodwinked,  and  that,  too,  by  men  of  mean 
attainments  and  moderate  abilities.  But  the 
war  had  directed  the  energy  of  the  English 
people  into  channels  by  no  means  favourable 
to  political  education.  Conquerors  of  the 
world,  with  their  ports  filled  with  the  shipping 
of  every  clime  and  their  manufactories  sup¬ 
plying  the  European  continent ; — in  the  art  of 
self-government,  that  art  in  which  their 
fathers  excelled,  they  had  become  literally 
children,  and  Rigby  and  his  brother  hirelings 
were  the  nurses  that  frightened  them  with 
hideous  fables  and  ugly  words.” 

The  Right  Honourable  John  Wilson  Croker, 
though  a  prominent  and  powerful  political 
hack,  would  not  have  been  mentioned  here 
if  he  did  not  represent  a  class.  His  influence 
as  an  intriguer,  in  parliament  and  in  the 


Quarterly  Review,  may  be  infeired  from  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  elaborate  study  of  him  and  “  his  brother 
hirelings”  in  Coningsby.  As,  however,  he 
will  now  be  heard  of  no  more  in  these  pages, 
we  may  mention  that  in  1852  he  endeavoiired 
to  revenge  himself  for  the  sketch  of  “  Rigby  ” 
by  savagely  attacking  Disraeli’s  budget  (in 
the  Quarterly),  but  the  novelist  remained 
niiister  of  the  field.  The  following  is  the 
conjoint  testimony  of  Macaulay  and  Harriet 
Martineau : — 

“Croker,”  says  Macaulay,  “is  a  man  wdio 
would  go  a  hundred  miles  through  sleet  and 
snow  on  the  toj)  of  a  coach  in  a  December 
night  to  search  a  piu'ish  register  for  the  sake 
of  showing  that  a  man  is  illegitimate,  or  a 
woman  older  than  she  says  she  is.”  “  He  had 
actually,”  says  Harriet  ^lartineau,  “gone  down 
into  the  country  to  find  the  register  of  Fanny 
Burney’s  baptism,  and  revelled  in  the  exposure 
of  a  mis-statement  of  her  age;”  and  the  other 
half  of  the  charge  was  understood  to  luvve 
been  earned  in  the  same  wa3^ 

As  we  have  already  said,  so  we  repeat,  the 
Reform  Bill  took  away  the  best  chances  of 
men  like  Croker.  “  I  fear  Croker  will  shake,” 
said  Sir  Walter  Scott;  and  Croker  did  shake, 
though  he  was  made  a  privy  councillor  in 
1828,  and  held  the  secretaryship  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty  until  1830.  He  swore  he  would  nev’er 
sit  in  a  Reformed  House  of  Commons,  and  he 
never  did. 

Though  during  the  period  which  we  have 
been  recalling  no  prominent  part  was  taken 
in  public  aftaii's  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was 
not  entered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  till 
1829 — the  university  of  which  he  soon  be¬ 
came  a  distinguished  member  was  deejdy  in¬ 
terested  in  many  gi'eat  politicjil  questions. 
The  sj^stem  of  education  there  had  been  ad¬ 
apted  to  the  wants  and  cajiacities  of  a  Larger 
number  of  students,  though  there  was  even 
then  no  public  professor  of  the  modem  lan¬ 
guages.  The  conditions  of  undergraduate  life 
too  had  undergone  considei’able  improvement, 
and  with  the  abolition  of  the  remains  of  a  kind 
of  monkish  seclusion,  and  a  relaxation  of  the 
former  arrogant  exclusiveness,  there  had  arisen 
a  purer  tone  and  a  more  general  appi'ecia- 
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tion  of  the  iinporhince  of  regular  and  con¬ 
scientious  stiuly.  Of  coui-se  there  were  dis¬ 
orderly  and  even  disreputohle  youths  there,  jvs 
it  may  be  feared  there  will  be  at  every  great 
college,  and  the  regulative  restmints  were  not  i 
so  efficacious  as  they  have  since  become;  but  j 
there  were  also  a  number  of  young  men  who 
went  in  for  “  high  thinking,”  and  they  were  a 
jiowei-ful  body,  not  onl}-^  because  of  their  nu¬ 
merical  strength,  but  also  because  of  their 
social  influence  and  their  acknowledged  at¬ 
tainments.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  one  of  the 
leading  students — the  men  who,  though  some 
of  them,  like  himself,  may  have  cast  in  their 
leiirning  and  their  energies  for  the  support  of 
high  toryism  and  high  churchisni,  yet  repre¬ 
sented  the  outcome  of  that  freer  and  wider 
scope  which  had  been  given  to  education  and 
to  inquiry'. 

Among  the  hardest  workers  Mr.  Gladstone 
at  all  events  held  a  place,  for  it  is  said  that  he 
made  it  a  rule  during  his  university  career 
never  to  break  off  his  morning  studies  at  the 
regulation  luncheon-hour  of  one  o’clock.  No 
matter  w'here  he  was,  whether  in  college 
rooms  or  country  mansion,  from  ten  a.m.  to 
two  p.M.  he  always  retired  to  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  his  books.  From  the  age  of  eighteen 
until  that  of  twenty-one  he  never  neglected 
studying  during  these  particular  hours,  imless 
he  hap[>ened  to  be  travelling,  and  he  resumed 
work  in  the  evening.  “Ei"ht  o’clock  saw  him 

O  O 

once  more  engaged  in  a  stiff  bout  with  Aris¬ 
totle,  or  plunged  deep  in  the  text  of  Thucy¬ 
dides.” 

It  is  not  necessary  either  to  describe  life  at 
the  univereity  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  time  or  to 
follow  the  course  of  studies  which  enabled  the 
futui-e  statesman  in  1831  to  graduate  a  double 
first-cliiss,  and  thus  to  bike  the  highest  honours 
of  the  university.  Important  as  his  academi¬ 
cal  acquirements  undoubtedly  were,  and  closely 
as  he  had  attended  to  the  successive  steps 
which  secured  him  a  foremost  place  among 
the  scholars  of  his  time,  there  were  other 
means  of  developing  those  remarkable  facul¬ 
ties  by  which  he  was  soon  to  be  distinguished. 
Perhap.s  the  most  important  of  these  was  the 
famous  debating  society  known  as  “The  Ox¬ 
ford  Union,”  of  which  he  soon  became  an  • 


eminent  member.  Ills  very  last  appeal  to 
the  Eton  scholars  in  the  pages  of  the 
lani/  had  been  to  urge  them  to  sujiport  the 
debating  society  at  the  old  school,  and  it  was 
not  surprising  therefore  that  he  should  enter 
warmly  into  the  discussions  of  the  debating 
“Union”  at  Oxford,  esj)ecially  as  he  was  a 
member  of  Christ  Chui'ch,  the  aristocratic  col¬ 
lege  which  had  contributed  so  many  eminent 
orators,  statesmen,  and  scholars  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  society.  It  is  significant,  indeed, 
that  in  after -yeara  thei'e  appeared  in  the 
ministry  under  IMr.  Gladstone’s  premiei-ship 
six  men  who,  as  scholai’s  at  Oxford,  had  been, 
like  their  chief,  presidents  of  the  Oxford 
Union,  viz. : — Lord  Selborne,  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr. 
Cardvvell,  Sir  Robert  Collier,  Mr.  Gosthen, 
and  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  but  these 
were  of  course  not  all  contemporary  collegians 
with  Mr.  Gladstone.  His  fellow -members 
were,  among  others,  Sidney  Herbert,  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  Lord  Selborne,  Mr.  Lowe,  the 
Marquis  of  Abercorn,  Sir  Francis  Doyle,  Mr. 
Manning  (now  the  pajial  caixlinal  archbishop), 
Mr.  Milnes  Gaskell,  and  Lord  Lincoln.  The 
debates  were  often  brilliant  and  had  attained 
a  high  reputation  ever  since  the  foundation  of 
the  society  in  1823.  It  had  done  more  per¬ 
haps  than  any  institution  in  Oxford  in  en¬ 
couraging  a  taste  for  study  and  for  general 
reading.  It  was  a  school  of  })ublic  speaking  for 
those  who  meant  to  become  members  of  the 
bar,  or  to  enter  the  church,  and  it  must  have 
been  invalu.able  to  young  men  who  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  a  political  career  in  parliament.  But 
it  was  also  of  great  value  as  a  club  where  a 
number  of  young  men  of  similar  intellectual 
pursuits  could  meet,  as  it  were,  on  neutral 
ground.  In  this  way  it  exercised  a  decided 
influence  on  the  tone  of  society  at  Oxford. 
The  debates  were  held  once  a  week,  and  there 
was  of  course  constant  association  in  the 
reading-room  provided  by  the  union,  while 
the  library  contained  works  on  political  sub¬ 
jects  and  on  modem  history  and  discovery. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the 
whole  tone  and  nearly  the  entire  tendency  of 
Oxford  was  towards  “High  Toryism.”  The 
demand  for  parliamentary  reforai  was  re¬ 
garded  !»s  being  synonymous  with  tlie  cry  for 
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revolution  wliich  liad  so  repeatedly  been 
raised  in  France,  and  was  again  inciting  to 
insurrection.  The  stiite  was  declared  to  be 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  church 
and  therefore  for  the  regulation  of  the  whole 
religious  teaching  of  the  country,  and  in¬ 
deed  of  the  empire.  It  may  be  suj)posed  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  then  be  remarkably 
.sxisceptible  to  these  influences,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  his  association  ot  political  opinions 
with  his  recollections  of  Mr.  Canning,  and 
that  early  indoctrination  which  had  come  of 
the  great  state.sman’s  intimacy  with  his  father, 
but  also  because  of  a  certain  intensity  and 
sensitiveness  of  temperament  over  which  the 
surroundings  of  Christ  Church  and  the  tone 
and  opinions  of  O.xford  society  would  be 
peculiarly  and  almost  subtly  potent.  It  is 
very  easy  to  understand  that  he  became  im¬ 
bued  with  that  High  Clmi’ch  Toryism,  and 
also  with  that  unyielding  and  denunciatory 
opposition  to  the  demands  for  popular  politi¬ 
cal  liberty  which  was  characteristic  of  the 
university  and  of  the  large  majority  both 
of  teachers  and  students.  It  is  scarcely  less 
difficult  to  understand  his  own  confession 
nearly  half  a  century  afterwards  when,  in  a 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Palmereton  Club 
at  Oxford  in  1878,  he  said  : — 

“  I  trace  in  the  education  of  Oxford  of  my 
own  time  one  great  defect.  Peiliaps  it  was 
my  own  fault;  but  I  must  admit  that  I  did 
not  learn  when  at  Oxford  that  which  I  have 
learned  since,  namely,  to  set  a  due  value  on 
the  imperishable  and  inestimable  principles  of 
human  liberty.  The  temper  which  I  think 
too  much  prevailed  in  academic  circles  was  to 
regai-d  libei-ty  with  jealou.sy.  .  .  .  Now 

that  I  am  in  front  of  extended  popular  ])rivi- 
leges,  I  have  no  fe.ar  of  tho.se  enlargements  of 
the  constitution  which  appear  to  be  approach¬ 
ing.  On  the  contrary,  I  hail  them  with  desire. 

I  am  not,  in  the  leiist  degree,  conscious  of  ; 
having  less  reverence  for  antiquity,  for  the 
beautiful  and  good  and  glorious  charges 
that  our  ancestoi-s  have  handed  down  as  a 
patrimony  to  our  race,  than  I  had  in  other 
days  when  I  held  other  political  opinions.  I 
have  now  learnt  to  set  the  true  value  upon  ! 
human  liberty,  and  in  whatever  I  have  j 


changed,  there,  and  there  only,  has  been  the 
explanation  of  the  change.” 

The  truth  is,  that  the  feeling  which  was  then 
an  uncompromising  and  almost  fierce  resist¬ 
ance  to  reform,  was  concentrated  at  Oxford, 
where  it  formed,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the 
general  creed  made  sacred  by  association  ami 
by  those  intellectual  habits  which,  while  they 
subdued  violence  of  outward  expression,  yet 
gave  even  to  political  ojiiuions  so  deeji  a  hold 
uijon  the  consciousness  as  to  make  them 
almost  rank  in  importance  with  the  convic¬ 
tions  of  religious  truth.  It  is  certainly  surjiris- 
ing  that  any  one  thus  indoctrinated  could  at 
a  sul)sequent  ])eriod  have  been  so  thoroughly 
extricated  from  the  influence  of  these  opinions; 
and  such  a  change  could  only  have  been  by  a 
jiainful,  if  not  by  a  laborious  process  of  self¬ 
correction. 

Of  the  prevailing  social  and  political  con¬ 
clusions  the  Oxford  Union  wjis  doubtless  the 
exponent.  It  had  been  the  oratorical  arena 
for  numbei-s  of  men  who  had  already  become 
famous,  and  although  it  was  originated  by  a 
few  students  of  Balliol  more  than  half  of  its 
members  were  from  Christ  Church  and  Oriel, 
even  when  it  was  first  known  as  the  United 
Debating  Society.  In  1825  it  had  been 
reorganized,  and  its  name  had  been  changed 
to  “  The  Oxford  Union  Society.”  It  was  at 
its  highest  reputation  from  1829  to  1834, 
during  the  time  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  member¬ 
ship,  and  it  was  in  connection  with  it  that  he 
achieved  a  perhaps  more  widely  acknow¬ 
ledged  rejnitation  than  he  had  obtained  even 
by  his  university  honours.  He  quickly  be¬ 
came  one  of  its  most  able  debater,  or  rather 
he  must  already  have  shown  such  remarkable 
powers  as  ensured  his  reception,  for  when  he 
made  his  first  speech  there  on  the  11th  of 
February,  1830,  he  was  at  once  elected  a 
member  of  the  committee.  The  following 
year  he  succeeded  Mr.  Jlilnes  Gaskell  as 
secretary,  and  shortly  afterwards  became 
president  —  an  honour  which  followed  his 
succes-sfully  carrying  a  motion  that  the 
Wellington  administration  was  unworthy  of 
the  confidence  of  the  country.  He  had 
previously  opposed  a  motion  for  the  removal 
of  the  Jewish  disjibilities — though  he  de- 
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fended  the  Catholic  relief;  and  his  views 
on  the  subject  of  the  immediate  emancipation 
of  the  West  Indian  slaves  were,  that  “  legis¬ 
lative  enactments  ought  to  be  made,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  be  enforced :  1st,  for  better 
guai-ding  the  personal  and  civil  rights  of  the 
negroes  in  our  West  Indian  colonies;  2ud, 
for  establishing  compulsoi-y  manumission; 
3rd,  for  securing  univei-sally  the  receiving  of 
a  Christian  education,  under  the  clergy  and 
teachers  independent  of  the  planters  :  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  which  total  but  gradual  emancipation 
will  be  the  natural  consequence,  as  it  was  of  a 
similar  procedure  in  the  firet  ages  of  Christi¬ 
anity.”  Something  like  these  opinions  were 
then,  and  have  to  the  present  day  been,  held 
by  a  large  number  of  the  friends  of  emanci- 
jiation,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
question  was  to  him  somewhat  a  personal  one, 
since  his  father  held  considerable  estates  in 
the  West  Indies.  His  opinion  of  the  Reform 
Bill  at  that  time  should  be  estimated  along 
with  the  conditions  to  which  he  himself  has 
refeiTed  —  and  to  which  we  have  already 
directed  attention;  they  are  shown  by  the 
rider  which  he  proposed  to  be  appended  to 
a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  Eail  Grey’s 
government.  “That  the  ministry  has  un¬ 
wisely  introduced,  and  most  unscrupulously 
forwarded  a  measure  which  threatens  not 
only  to  change  our  form  of  government,  but 
ultimately  to  break  up  the  very  foundation 
of  social  order,  as  well  as  materially  to  for¬ 
ward  the  views  of  those  who  are  pursuing 
this  project  throughout  the  civilized  world.” 

There  spoke  the  young  Oxford  of  the 
period — but  it  was  under  a  reformed  parlia¬ 
ment  that  the  young  orator  of  the  Union 
Wits  first  officially  to  enter  ujx)n  political  life. 
We  are,  however,  anticipating  the  course  of 
events,  and  before  we  draw  this  retrospective 
cha[>ter  to  a  close  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to 
other  active  agencies  and  to  the  men  who 
were  prominently  engaged  in  them — agencies 
and  men  exercising  a  remarkable  influence 
on  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  contemjwi'aries  as 
well  as  on  the  early  steps  of  that  social  and 
jiolitical  progress  the  full  march  of  which  we 
shall  now  have  to  chronicle. 

What  may  be  called  the  great  religious  1 


revival  in  the  church  was  the  most  immedi¬ 
ately  potent  of  these  agencies.  There  had 
been  a  movement  of  a  different  kind  at  the 
I  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that,  too, 
i  began  at  Oxford  and  resulted  in  the  viist 
orgiuiization  and  tremendous  awakening 
power  of  Wesleyan  Methodism.  But  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  Methodism  was  by  Oxford  students 
w'ithin  the  pale  of  the  church,  students  who 
either  renewed  or  observed  certain  devotional 
and  disciplinary  practices  wdiich  would  even 
now  be  classed  with  ritualism.  In  fact, 
“Methodists”  was  the  name  given  to  this 
party,  who  rigidly  divided  their  time  so  that 
devotions,  fasting,  work  among  the  poor, 
preaching,  and  other  duties  should  have  each 
their  allotted  and  due  observance.  The  Wes¬ 
leys,  Whitfield,  and  their  companions,  were 
I  ritualists  of  that  day,  and  it  may  be  observed 
that  early  Wesley anism  was  never  really 
separated  by  its  oasti  will  from  the  ritual  of 
the  Anglican  Church.  But  this  is  only  by 
way  of  illusti’ation.  Methodism  had  for 
years  been  in  effect  placed  outside  the  Church 
of  England,  and  had  been  long  regarded  wdth 
only  a  half-suspicious  or  even  contemptuous 
toleration  by  the  clergy— instead  of  having 
to  endure  their  active  antagonism — when  a 
new  revival  once  more  arose  within  the 
church  itself. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  fortunate  that  we 
have  from  the  pen  of  IHi’.  Gladstone  in  1868 
one  of  the  most  admirable  comments  that 
could  be  written  on  this  movement : — “  Even 
for  those  old  enough  to  have  an  adequate 
recollection  of  the  facts,  it  requires  no  incon¬ 
siderable  mental  effort  to  travel  backwards 
over  the  distractions,  controvereies,  perils,  and 
calamities  of  the  last  thirty  years  to  the 
period  immediately  before  these  years;  and 
to  realize  not  only  the  state  of  facts,  but 
!  especially  the  promises  and  prospects  which 
I  it  presented.  Any  description  of  it  which 
I  may  now  be  attempted  will  appear  to  bear 
more  or  less  the  colour  of  romance;  but, 
without  taking  it  into  view,  no  one  can  either 
measure  the  ground  over  which  we  have 
travelled,  or  perceive  how  strong  was  the 
then  temptiition  to  form  an  over  sanguine 
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estimate  of  the  probable  progress  of  the 
church  in  her  warfare  with  sin  and  ignor¬ 
ance,  and  even  in  persuading  seceders  of  all 
kinds  to  enter  her  fold.  That  time  was  a 
time  such  as  comes  after  sickness,  to  a  man 
in  the  flower  of  life,  with  an  unimpaired  and 
buoyant  constitution :  the  time  in  which, 
though  health  is  as  j’et  incomplete,  the  sense 
and  the  joy  of  health  are  keener  as  the  fresh 
and  living  current  first  flows  in,  than  are 
conveyed  by  its  even  and  undisturbed  posses¬ 
sion. 

“  The  Cliurch  of  England  had  been  passing 
through  a  long  period  of  deep  Jiud  chronic 
religious  lethargy.  For  many  years,  perhaps 
for  some  generations,  Christendom  might 
have  been  challenged  to  show,  either  then  or 
from  ail}'  fomier  age,  a  clergy  (with  excep¬ 
tions)  so  secular  and  lax,  or  congi^egations  so 
cold,  irreverent,  and  indevout.  The  process 
of  awakening  had  indeed  Ijegun  many  yeare 
before;  but  a  very  long  time  is  required  to 
stir  up  effectuall}'  a  torpid  body,  whose  di¬ 
mensions  overspi’ead  a  great  countr}’.  Active 
])iety  and  zeal  among  the  clergy,  and  yet 
more  among  the  laity,  had  been  in  a  great 
degi'ee  confined  within  the  naiTow  limits  of 
a  party,  which,  however  meritorious  its  work, 
presented  in  the  main  phenomena  of  transi¬ 
tion,  and  laid  but  little  hold  on  the  higher 
intellect  and  cultivation  of  the  country. 

“Our  churches  and  our  worship  bore  in 
general  too  conclusive  testimony  to  a  frozen 
indifference.  No  effort  had  been  made  either 
to  overtake  the  religious  destitution  of  the 
multitudes  at  home,  or  to  follow  the  numerous 
children  of  the  church  migrating  into  dis¬ 
tant  lands,  with  any  due  j)rovi8ion  for  their 
spiritual  wants.  The  richer  benefices  were 
very  commonly  regai-ded  as  a  suitable  pro¬ 
vision  for  such  members  of  the  higher  families 
as  were  least  fit  to  push  their  way  in  any 
profession  requiring  thought  or  labour.  The 
abuses  of  plurality  and  non-residence  were  at 
a  height  which,  if  not  j)roved  by  statistical 
returns,  it  would  now  be  scarcely  possible  to 
lielieve.  At  Eton,  the  greatest  jmblic  school 
of  the  country  (and  I  presume  it  maybe  taken 
as  a  sample  of  the  rest),  the  actual  teaching  of 
Christianity  was  all  but  dead,  though  hapinly 


none  of  its  forms  had  been  surrendered.  It  is 
a  retrospect  full  of  gloom ;  and  with  all  our 
Romanizing  and  all  our  Rationalizing,  what 
man  of  sense  would  wish  to  go  back  upon 
the.se  dreary  times : 

“  ‘  Domos  Ditis  vacuas,  et  inania  regna? 

“But  between  1831  and  1840  the  transfor¬ 
mation  which  had  previously  begun  made  a 
j)rogress  altogether  marvelloua  Much  was 
due,  without  doubt,  to  the  earnest  labour  of 
individual.s.  Such  men  as  Bishop  Blomfield  on 
the  bench  and  Dr.  Hook  in  the  parish  (and  I 
name  them  only  a.s  illustrious  examples),  who 
had  long  been  toiling  with  a  patient  but 
dauntless  energj',  began,  as  it  were,  to  get  the 
upi)er  hand.  But  causes  of  deep  and  general 
operation  were  widely  at  work.  As  the  French 
revolution  had  done  much  to  renovate  Chris¬ 
tian  belief  on  the  Continent,  so  the  Church  of 
England  was  less  violently  but  pretty  sliarply 
roused  by  the  political  ev’ents  which  arrived 
in  a  quick  and  rattling  sxiccession  —  in  182« 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act;  in  1829  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics;  in  1831-32 
the  agony  and  triumph  of  reform;  in  1833 
the  Church  Temporalities  Act  for  Ireland. 
Tliere  was  now  a  general  uprising  of  religious 
energy  in  the  church  throughout  the  land. 
It  saved  the  church.  Her  condition  before 
1830  could  not  possibly  have  borne  the  scru¬ 
tinizing  eye  which  for  thirty  years  past  has 
been  turned  ujx>n  our  institutions.  Her  rank 
corruptions  must  have  calletl  down  the  aveng¬ 
ing  ai-m.  But  it  was  arrested  just  in  time.”* 

Tliis  is  surprising  and  trenchant  language, 
but  we  must  remember  that  it  is  the  Glad¬ 
stone  of  1868  and  not  of  1828,  or  even  of 
1838,  who  uses  it,  and  in  order  to  add  a 
little  to  its  explanation,  to  the  Gladstone  of 
1828-30  we  may  return.  It  was  in  fact  while 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  meditating,  or  writing, 
or  publishing  some  of  his  first  works,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  Christchurch,  that  two 
important  events  occurred  w  hich  had  an  un¬ 
foreseen  bearing  upon  the  “Young  England- 
ism  ”  of  which  the  former  wa.s  the  leader,  if 
not  the  practical  inventor,  as  well  as  upon 
other  public  affairs.  One  of  these  was  the 
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publication,  in  1828,  by  the  Eev.  John  Keble,  ! 
of  The  Christian  Year.  The  other  was  a  very 
different  matter.  When  Lord  Liverpool,  then 
lying  ill  of  j)aralysis  and  not  far  from  death, 
heard  of  the  death  of  Archbishop  Sutton,  he 
iisketl,  “Who  goes  to  Lambeth  !”  The  answer 
was,  “The  Bishop  of  London”  (Howley). 
“Then,”  resumed  Lord  Liverpool,  “who  goes 
to  London !  ”  The  answer  w;is,  “  The  Bishop 
of  Chester.”  Lord  Liverjwol  smiled  appi’oval, 
saying,  “Gootl.  That  is  right.” 

Now  the  Bisho])  of  Chester,  who  was  thus 
removed  to  London  (the  Diike  of  Wellington 
being  premier  at  the  time),  was  no  other  than 
Ch.arles  James  Blomfield,  one  of  the  most 
energetic  men  that  ever  lived,  and  a  gi-eat 
jjower  in  his  day — to  which  may  be  added, 
and  a  gi-eat  jwwer  in  our  own  daj’,  for  he  was 
the  protagonist  “churchman”  of  his  times,  and 
<lid  his  best  to  make  the  famous  remaik  of 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  (when  he  noted  how  few 
churches  there  were  in  London),  “  Church 
work  is  slow,”  ina])plicable  in  the  reign  of 
King  William  IV.,  whatever  it  might  have 
been  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Besides 
this,  Blomfield  was  one  of  the  fii-st,  if  not  the 
first,  to  call  public  attention  to  the  lack  of 
imstitutions  for  the  better  education  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  in  the  metropolis. 
Ue  started  a  powerful  movement  in  this 
matter  in  June,  1828,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
taking  tlie  chair  at  the  first  public  meeting. 
The  result  was  the  foundation  in  that  year  of 
King’s  College  (which  was  opened  in  1831). 

Blomfield  was  a  man  of  whose  industry 
others  were  rather  apt  to  be  frightened,  and 
he  always  took  so  much  upon  himself  that 
when  he  was  absent  business  w’as  likely  to 
languish.  Vernon  Harcourt,  tlien  Archbishop 
of  York,  sitting  with  Blomfield  on  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  commission,  would  look  about  and 
ask,  “  Where’s  Blomfield  ?  I  wish  he’d  come. 
Till  he  comes  we  all  sit  and  mend  our  i>en8 
and  talk  about  the  weather.”  Of  the  bishop’s 
energA',  indeed,  many  a  clergyman  and  many 
a  layman  felt  the  weight;  and  as  he  was 
somewhat  irascible  he  made  enemies.  Sydney 
Smith  writes  of  him  : — “The  Bishop  of  L<jndon 
is  passionately  fond  of  labour,  has  certainly  no 
aversion  to  power,  is  of  quick  temper,  great 


!  ability,  thoroughly  conversant  in  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  always  in  London ;  he  will  become 
the  commission,  and  when  the  Church  of 
England  is  mentioned  it  will  only  mean 
Charles  James  of  London,  who  will  enjoy  a 
greater  power  than  has  ever  been  possessed 
by  any  churchman  since  the  days  of  Laud,  and 
will  become  the  Church  of  England  here  upon 
earth.”  All  this  would  have  been  fulfilled  to 
the  very  letter  if  Blomfield  had  not  been  so 
fond  of  “  routing  people  up,”  as  somewhat  to 
dis]jei'se  his  own  energies. 

Abundant  proofs  of  Blomfield’s  shi’ewdness 
as  well  as  energy  could  be  quoted  from  his 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  from 
other  sources.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  was 
a  mere  churchman,  for  while  he  vras  at  Chester 
he  had  a  keen  eye  upon  sanitary  matters,  and 
the  condition  of  hosjjitals  and  prisons.  Of  his 
moral  courage  he  gave  many  striking  proofs. 
When  William  IV.  invited  him  to  dinner  on 
Sunday,  the  bishop  declined,  replying  that  he 
never  dined  from  home  on  that  day.  Sir 
George  Sinclair  once  asked  him  whether  there 
was  any  message  he  could  deliver  to  the  king 
for  him.  The  bold  bishop,  taking  advantage 
of  the  heat  of  the  weather,  said,  “  Pray  pre¬ 
sent  my  duty  to  his  majesty,  and  say  that  I 
find  my  episcopal  wig  very  inconvenient,  and 
I  hope,  if  I  shordd  be  forced  to  lay  it  aside, 
his  majesty  wdll  hold  me  guiltless  of  any 
breach  of  court  order.”  The  good-natured 
king  at  once  sent  a  message  to  Blomfield, 
saying,  “  Do  not  wear  a  wig  on  mj^  account. 
I  dislike  the  wig,  and  should  be  pleased  to  see 
the  whole  bench  of  bishops  w^ear  their  own 
hair.”  Blomfield  immediately  gave  up  the 
wig,  and  other  bishops  followed  suit  until  the 
whole  episcopal  bench  went  wigless. 

But  these  are  trifles.  The  important  point 
is  that  Bishop  Blomfield,  though  not  what  we 
should  now  call  Ritualistic,  or  even  High 
Church  in  the  sense  in  which  Bishoji  Philpotts 
of  Exeter  and  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce  of 
Winchester  were  High  Church,  began  to  in¬ 
sist  strictly  upon  obedience  to  the  Rubric,  ail- 
vocated  daily  “matins,”  and  jn-omoted  church¬ 
building  to  an  extent  before  unheard  of.  He 
“  i)romoted  ”  and  consecrated  altogether  about 
20d  churches,  of  which  more  than  half  were 
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ill  liis  own  dioce.se.  Jlis  own  personal  contri- 
luiiions  in  money  to  tliis  work  were  counted 
liy  tens  of  tliousands  of  jiounds.  The  day, 
liuwever,  has  gone  by  in  which  any  one  man 
could  take  uji  sucli  a  position,  as  a  prelate,  as 
to  explain  Sydney  Smith’s  joke,  “  Rlomfield 
never  sends  out  his  invitations  to  dinner  in 
the  usual  form,  he  always  begins,  ‘Bishoj) 
Rlomtield  and  the  C'hureh  of  England  jire- 
sent  their  compliments,’”  &c. 

Risho])  Rlomlield,  thougli  clear-headed  in 
matters  of  jiractice,  and  a  very  intelligent 
man,  had  not  the  faculties  by  which  he  could 
be  enabled  to  see  the  jirobable  result  of  his 
labours  in  tlie  interest  of  the  church  in  which 
he  was  a  prelate.  Rut  the  fact  is,  it  w’as  as  if 
he  had  been  from  1828  onwards  preparing 
vessels  for  Keble  and  others  to  fill.  The  great 
{esthetic  revival,  including  <as  it  did  the  revival 
of  Gotliic  architecture,  was  jireparing,  and 
soon  followed.  And  the  revival  of  Gothic 
architecture  included  the  revival  of  what  may 
be  called  the  sentiment  of  Gothic  architecture 
for  religious  jnirjioses.  Rut  this,  though  largely 
stimulated  by  Keble’s  Christian  Year,  and 
by  other  causes,  was  no  part  of  what  Rlom¬ 
field  would  have  called  “church  work;”  nor, 
indeed,  did  it  belong  to  the  general  High 
Ghurch  feeling  until  later.  We  are,  of  course, 
reg:irding  these  topics  sinijily  as  histori.ans, 
and  recording,  not  criticising.  It  is  undeni¬ 
able  thiit  since  the  date  we  have  referred  to, 
and  consequently  upon  the  activity  of  Rlom¬ 
field  and  the  influence  of  Keble,  there  has  been 
{in  all-but  incredible  increase  in  the  {ictivity 
of  the  Church  of  England,  or,  as  Keble  would 
phrase  it,  the  Angliciin  CRurch.  To  some  of 
this  increased  activity  Keble  would  object,  to 
some  of  it  Rlomfield.  Rut  the  fact  of  its 
e.xistence  is  obvious.  Church  buildings  have 
increased ;  the  clergyman  has  become  a  much 
more  ]>romineut  jiersouage  in  towms  and 
cities ;  {ind  in  all  this  there  has  been  felt,  by 
all  chisses  of  men  alike,  the  presence  of  a  new 
sentiment. 

We  must  go  beyond  Keble  to  find  the 
ne.arer  origin  of  the  change.  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge  were  .admittedly  .at  the  bottom 
of  it.  “  I  w’ould  die  for  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land!”  said  Wordsworth — pausing  impres¬ 


sively  to  utter  the  w’ords.  “Esto  perjietua!” 
wrote  Coleridge  in  his  later  years,  though  he 
h.ad  begun  his  c.areer  .as  “a  J{icobin”and  .a 
discijde  of  Priestley.  Southey,  .again,  who  had 
been  a  Jacobin  too,  was  in  middle  and  kite 
life  a  Conservative,  not  to  s.ay  a  Tory,  Church¬ 
man.  Now  it  must  be  remembered  th.at  the 
changes  of  ojiinion  and  sentiment  in  these 
distinguished  and  influential  men  were  in 
the  nature  of  strong  reactions,  and  possessed 
th;it  i)eculi{ir  ch.ar.acter  of  intensity  which  is 
common  in  such  ciises.  But  besides  that, 
they  had  idl  three  the  advantage  of  having 
tnivelled  over  the  ground  on  the  other  side 
of  the  line, — a  tremendous  adv'antage  for  all 
the  purjioses  of  propagandism.  And  the  re¬ 
sult  coi’responded.  There  w'as  a  new  thing 
in  the  e.arth.  It  is  indisputable  that  Cole¬ 
ridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Southey  w’ould  have 
looked  with  horror  upon  “Tract  No.  90;”  it 
is  equal!}'  certiiin  that  Keble  is  a  half-blood 
child  of  Wordsworth;  and  that  without  the 
influence  of  all  the  four,  the  world  would 
never  have  seen  the  powerful  movement 
which  may  be  said  to  have  begun  while  Mr. 
Gladstone  w.as  still  at  Christchurch,  Oxford. 
As  this  is  not  an  ecclesiiistical  but  a  social 
and  political  record,  we  omit  all  purely  eccle- 
si.astical  references,  and  say  nothing  of  the 
effect  which  such  things  as  the  lectures  of 
Bishop  Lloyd,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity 
{it  Oxford  in  1823,  had  upon  the  minds  of 
the  students,  and  upon  the  clerical  mind  gene¬ 
rally.  This,  with  a  thousand  kindred  matters, 
is  outside  of  our  phin. 

But  a  total  change  in  the  spirit  in  which  a 
million  or  two  of  cultivated  Englishmen  looked 
at  religion  .and  the  relation  of  religion  to  the 
state  and  its  procedure,  is  a  verj'  different 
topic,  and  one  which  is  in  vital  connection 
with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  career,  not  less  than 
with  that  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  topic  upon  which  we  cannot  dwell,  but  it 
c.annot  be  omitted. 

The  Church  of  England  is  at  this  moment 
a  greater  power  than  it  has  ever  been  since  it 
had  all  the  power;  and  how  h.as  this  happened  ? 
By  an  appeal  to  the  historic  and  sesthetic  sen¬ 
timents.  This  is  the  main  cause,  so  f.ar  as  the 
subject  falls  within  our  province,  which,  we 
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repeat,  is  not  that  of  the  theologian  or  theo- 
logicjil  critic.  To  him  must  be  relegated  the 
(.liscussion  of  the  higher  and  more  intimate 
causes  of  certain  gi-eat  changes.  But  the 
almost  sudden  springing  into  life  of  the  his- 
torico-aesthetic  feeling  to  which  we  have 
referred  was  a  remarkable  and  fertile  event 
of  genend  j)ublic  interest,  and  to  it  we  owe 
some  almost  stai-tling  changes  in  the  colours 
and  forms  of  political  activity. 

It  was,  as  we  have  hinted,  while  iMr,  Glad¬ 
stone  w;is  at  Christchurch  that  the  fermen¬ 
tation  of  the  great  Oxford  movement  began. 
We  all  happen  to  have  singularly  full  infor¬ 
mation  about  it  from  the  writings  of  John 
Henry  Newman  (now  known  to  Eoman 
Catholics  i»s  Cardinal  Newman),  who  was 
then  at  Oriel.  What  it  grew  to  afterwards, 
and  how  it  got  mixed  ujd  in  Gorham  contro¬ 
versies,  Bishop  Hampden  controversies,  and 
Durham  Letter  scares,  we  shall  see  by-and- 
by.  Its  relation  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  career  we 
shall  discover  from  his  own  writings,  if  from 
nowhere  else.  But  the  almost  amusing  part 
of  the  story  is,  that  John  Henry  Newman  has 
left  it  on  record  that  Keble  was  his  master 
in  those  days  (as  he  w'as  certainly  Gladstone’s); 
that  Oxford  was  in  terror  “lest  the  Church 
of  England  should  be  Liberalized;”  and  that 
one  gi'eat  bugbear  of  the  Keble  party, — who 
were  already  a  little  army  of  friends — was 
Bishop  Blomfield.  The  latter  now  passes 
from  our  pages  as  a  new  force ;  but  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  voluntarily  took  up  immediately  on 
entering  his  new  see,  and  the  position  he  in¬ 
voluntarily  held  between  the  Tory  Oxford 
party  on  the  one  hand,  represented  by  men 
like  Sir  Henry  Inglis  in  parliament,  and  Keble, 
Busey,  and  Newman  out  of  it;  and  the  .semi- 
rationalizing  and  Liberal  party  represented 
by  men  like  Brougham  in  parliament,  and 
W  Lately  out  of  it,  made  him  a  centre  towards 
which  many  lines  of  political  and  social  interest 
converged. 

The  eflforts  of  the  poet  Campbell,  Brougham, 
and  others  to  found  an  unsectarian  nnivei-sity, 
with  no  religious  teats,  belong  to  the  decade 
of  which  we  have  taken  a  rapid  survey.  For 
the  present  the  institution  which  they  suc- 
VOL.  I. 


ceeded  in  founding  was  a  mere  private  cor¬ 
poration  without  a  charter,  but  it  was  a  great 
beginning.  To  the  same  or  a  similar  order  of 
events  belongs  the  founding  of  the  “Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge”  by 
Brougham  and  his  associates,  with  a  com¬ 
mittee  in  which  some  of  the  ablest  men  in 
Englanil  and  many  philanthro])ists,  the  ever- 
generous  Allen  and  William  Ellis  being  among 
them,  enrolled  their  names.  The  efforts  of 
this  society  in  “the  diffusion  of  useful  know¬ 
ledge”  were  by  no  means  confined  to  me¬ 
chanics;  but  it  was  the  artisan  class  to  which 
it  chiefly  turned  its  attention.  With  respect 
to  this  class,  Ebenezer  Elliott  had  recently 
struck  a  key-note  which  was  eagerly  caught 
up:— 

You  seek  the  home  of  taste,  and  find 
The  proud  mechanic  there. 

Rich  as  a  king,  and  less  a  slave, 

Throned  in  his  elbow-chair ! 

Or  on  his  sofa  reading  Locke 
Beside  his  open  door ! 

Why  start  ?— why  envy  worth  like  his 
The  carpet  on  his  floor  I 

Go,  Mary,  to  the  summer-house. 

And  sweep  the  wooden  floor. 

And  light  the  little  fire,  and  wash 
The  pretty  varnished  door ; 

For  there  the  London  gentleman 
Who  lately  lectured  here. 

Will  smoke  a  pipe  with  Jonathan, 

And  taste  our  home-brewed  beer. 

And  bring  the  new  white  curtain  out. 

And  string  the  pink  tape  on — 

Mechanics  should  be  neat  and  clean : 

And  I’ll  take  heed  for  John. 

And  brush  the  little  table,  ehOd, 

And  fetch  the  ancient  books — 

John  loves  to  read;  and  when  he  reads. 

How  like  a  king  he  looks  ! 

There  wa,s  a  magistrate  of  Glasgow  who 
boldly  laid  it  down  that  “science  and  learning, 
if  universally  diffused,  would  speedily  over¬ 
turn  the  best  constituted  government  on 
earth.”  This  edifying  remark  he  made  at  the 
time  when  mechanics’  institutes  were  first 
propo.sed.  On  the  other  liand,  Glasgow  had 
the  Andereonian  Institution,  and  there  Dr. 
Birkbeck  used  to  lecture  to  very  large  classes 
of  mechanics.  In  Edinburgh  Mr.  Leonard 
Horne  and  others  had  succeeded  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  Scliool  of  Arts.  And  when  in  Eng- 
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land,  about  the  year  1823,  Dr.  Rirkbeck  and 
others  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  estiiblish- 
ing  mechanics’  institutes,  great  wiis  the  en¬ 
couragement,  felicitous  the  omen,  drawn  from 
the  success  of  these  experiments  north  of  the 
Tweed. 

It  wiis  in  the  late  autumn  of  1823  that  a 
public  meeting  to  consider  the  whole  question 
was  held  at  the  then  famous  “Crown  and  An¬ 
chor”  Hotel  in  London,  the  large  room  of  which 
was  the  scene  of  many  important  politiail  de¬ 
monstrations  and  conferences.  Dr.  Birkbeck 
was  in  the  chair.  Cobbett  was  present :  two 
thousand  working  men  were  in  the  room,  and 
one  of  them,  a  working  blacksmith,  spoke, 
^klr.  Brougham  sent  a  caj)ital  letter,  with  a 
cheque  for  £20;  and  Bentham  wrote  expressing 
warm  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  themeeting. 
Brougham  urged  that  “the  jilan  would  prosper 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  interest  which  the 
mechanics  took  in  the  details,  and  ought  to  be 
left  in  their  own  hands  as  soon  and  as  much 
as  possible.”  Cobbett  said,  characteristically 
enough,  “  If  you  allow  any  other  management 
than  your  own,  j'ou  working  men,  to  interfere, 
men  will  soon  be  found  who  will  put  you  on 
one  side  and  use  you  only  as  tools.”  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  pursue  this  episode  of  our  social 
history.  All  of  us  know  what  has  hap]>ened, 
good  and  bad,  in  the  matters  of  mechanics’ insti¬ 
tutes.  They  were  a  great  sign  of  the  times,  and 
their  place  is  now  largely  supplied  by  other 
agencies;  but  in  one  form  or  another  the  forces 
set  afloat  by  Birkbeck  have  continued  to  swell 
and  overflow.  To  the  same  date  as  the  first 
establishment  of  these  associations  belongs  the 
institution  of  the  musical  festivals  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  York,  Norwich,  and  Worcester,  and  the 
general  re-awakening  of  musical  taste  in  the 
people. 

U|X)n  the  threshold  of  the  new  era  we 
have  thus  glanced  backward  upon  the  period 
preceding  it,  in  order  to  supply  the  necessaiy 
back -ground  of  fact  .and  suggestion.  If  these 
are  the  good  old  times,  who  would  return  to 
them  ?  In  a  given  fifteen  ye.ars  just  approach¬ 
ing  1830  crime  increased  about  four  times 
as  fast  as  it  had  formerly'  done  in  proportion 
to  the  population.  Cotton-mills  were  burned, 
and  the  houses  of  employers  blown  up.  Rick- 


burning  w.as  not  far  off.  In  the  year  1827 
I  there  were  73  executions,  of  which  only  11 
were  for  murder.  Sentence  of  death  had 
been  recorded  against  1529  prisoners.  For¬ 
gery  w.as  then  a  capital  offence  (sis  were  many 
smaller  crimes),  but  a  great  effect  was  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  public  mind  b}'  the  execution, 
in  the  year  1829,  of  a  Quaker  named  Hunton 
for  forgery.  Every  effort — .and  the  efforts 
made  were  immense — to  jmevent  the  execu- 
f  tion  of  this  man  having  proved  unavailing, 
the  excitement  occ.a.sioned  in  the  popular 
mind  did  not  die  out  wholly  till  Sir  Robert 
Peel  introduced  and  passed  his  measures  for 
the  reform  of  the  crimin.al  law.  We  fear  it 
must  be  added  that  the  crime  of  poisoning 
began  to  be  popular,  or  at  least  more  common 
than  it  had  ever  been  before  among  the  people 
generally,  in  the  last  decade  or  two  of  the 
times  we  are  leaving  behind  us.  The  number 
of  prosecutions  under  the  g;ime  laws  had  long 
!  been  appalling. 

But  what  may  be  called  the  condition-of- 
the-people  question  had  alre.ady  begun  to 
make  itself  the  dominant  of  the  nation.ol 
story.  This  had  resulted  from,  of  courae, 
j  many  causes.  In  s])ite  of  the  inefficiency  of 
George  IV.,  and  of  much  misgovemmeut,  the 
nation  had  prospered  during  his  reign.  It 
i  was  recovering  from  tlie  collapse  which  had 
^  followed  that  long,  long  story  of  war  of  which 
Byron  wrote : — - 

“  I  greatly  venerate  our  recent  glories. 

And  wish  they  were  not  owing  to  the  Tories.” 

And  in  the  breathing-time  which  followed, 
the  attention  of  thinkers  was  inevitably 
I  arrested  by  the  f.act  that  so  much  poverty, 
1  suffering,  and  social  wrong  could  |)ossibly 
!  co-exist  side  by  side  with  so  much  j)ros])erity. 
In  public  it  seemed  as  if  a  new  spirit  had 
taken  possession  of  members  of  parliament 
and  others.  Not  a  negro  could  be  unjustly 
killed — much  more  a  mission.ary  * — without 


1  Tlie  case  of  the  missionary  .Smith  belongs  to  the  re¬ 
cord  of  these  years.  It  was  taken  up  by  Brougham  and 
constituted  a  grand  rallying-point  for  humanitarians  of 
all  schools.  It  proved,  indeed,  one  of  the  roost  important 
events  of  the  time.  Earl  Russell  has  referred  to  Brougham’s 
indignant  eloquence  in  the  case  of  Smith  as  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  effective  things  he  could  remember. 
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its  l>eing  blazed  abroad,  and  made  the  theme 
of  a  hot  debate  in  the  British  j)arliameut. 
But  these  things  are  mere  symptoms.  And, 
besides,  nearly  all  the  leading  thinkers  and 
]R>litieians  began  now  to  occupy  them.3elves 
with  the  study  of  the  causes  of  poverty  and 
crime.  The  educational  current  had  set  in — 
Brougham,  in  well-remembered  words,  had 
tijld  “  the  Duke  ”  that  he  did  not  care  how 
much  the  soldier  was  abroad,  for  a  greater 
than  the  soldier,  namely  the  schoolmaster, 
was  abroad  too.  And  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  had  begun  its 
■work. 

Three  or  four  distingui.shed  names  demand 
a  few  words  at  this  point  of  transition : — 
Godwin,  Malthus,  and  Jeremy  Bentham. 
The  most  rennirkable  of  these  men,  at  least 
so  far  as  their  effect  upon  their  time  was  con¬ 
cerned,  w:us  Bentham.  But  William  Godwin, 
the  author  of  the  Political  Justice,  was  curi¬ 
ously  and  deservedly  influential,  and  should 
be  noticed  as  being  the  chief,  if  not  the  last, 
able  and  cultivated  representative  of  the 
principles  or  tendencies  of  the  French  re¬ 
volution;  or,  at  least,  of  theories  of  society 
founded  on  what  were  called  the  Rights  of 
Man.  It  is  necessary  to  make  these  distinc¬ 
tions.  for  Godwin,  though  his  principles  were 
{at  the  time  he  wrote  the  treatise  in  question) 
of  the  most  extreme  kind,  was  in  practice  an 
advocate  of  moderation  and  caution  in  reform. 
Xot  many  writers  have  had  schools  of  dis¬ 
ciples  .so  large  as  his;  he  was  singularly  suc¬ 
cessful  with  the  young,  but  commanded  the 
respectful  interest  of  men  like  Coleridge,  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  Dr.  PaiT,  and  all  the 
leading  Whigs.  Sheridan  tried  to  engage 
him  in  working  politics,  but  found  him  too 
honest  and  intractable.  He  was  the  friend, 
even  to  the  danger  of  his  life  or  liberty,  of 
men  like  Thelwall  and  Horne  Tooke,  and  his 
Political  Justice  only  escajied  ])rosecution 
through  the  sagacity  of  Pitt,  who,  when  it 
was  proposed  to  instruct  the  attorney-gene¬ 
ral,  remarked  that  a  book  which  sold  for 
three  guineas  would  never  do  much  towards 
stirring  up  sedition.  That  was  true,  but  God¬ 
win’s  writings  did  much  towards  stimulating  ^ 
inquiry  into  the  true  ends  and  policy  of  gov-  | 


I  eminent,  and  other  questions  bearing  directly 
on  sociid  progress.  He  is  to  this  day  jierhaps 
best  known  b}’  the  general  public  as  the  author 
of  the  novel  of  Caleb  Williams  (on  which 
Colman  founded  the  play  of  the  Iron  Chest) 

1  and  that  of  St.  Leon;  but  he  was  one  of  the 
first  and  the  ablest  opponents  of  Malthus. 
In  this  respect  alone  he  would  be  entitled  to 
notice,  for  his  attack  upon  the  Essay  on  Popu¬ 
lation  was  powerful  and  effective,  though  as 
I  an  argument  it  was  on  the  whole  a  failnre. 
Without  tracing  the  whole  career  of  Godwin, 
which  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  history  of 
I  this  kind,  we  may  mention  one  fact  which 
amusingly  connects  him  with  the  point  of 
;  junction  of  the  ante-reform  and  post-reform 
convei-ts.  Very  late  in  life — such  is  the  irony 
of  fortune — the  author  of  Political  Justice 
accepted,  in  his  poverty,  the  office  of  keejier 
of  the  exchequer  tallies  —  an  absolute  sine¬ 
cure.  When  the  new  brooms  of  the  new  era, 
just  as  he  was  nearing  his  last  days,  began  to 
sweep  close,  the  aged  philosopher  trembled 
for  his  jilace  and  salary ;  but  men  as  divei-se 
as  Melbourne  and  Wellington  united  in  ar¬ 
ranging  that  the  office  should  last  his  time, 
and  it  did.  We  believe  it  is  on  record  that 
I  Godwin  once  showed  Hairiet  Martineau  the 
j  “  tallies.”  Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  some 
portions  of  the  national  accounts  were,  quite 
late  in  the  first  half  of  this  centuiy^,  kept  in 
dog  Latin,  the  figures  used  being  the  Roman 
numerals;  duty  on  hair-powder  figured  as 
debitum  super  pul verem  crinalem! 

■  William  Godwin  had  many  pupils,  and  to 
j  the  last  retained  a  singular  power  of  attract¬ 
ing  the  young.  The  name  of  one  of  his  latest 
I  disciples  will  perhaps  surprise  some  readers — 
it  is  Bulwer,  afterwards  Lord  Lytton.  Inci¬ 
dentally  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  may  be 
taken  as  all  but  established,  so  strong  is  the 
presumption,  that  Godwin,  who  had  planned 
a  novel  on  the  subject  himself,  suggested  the 
story  of  Eugene  Ar:un  as  a  topic  to  Bulwer. 
But  the  interesting  point  is,  that  we  find  Bul¬ 
wer  at  twenty-six  years  of  age,  when  he  had 
only  just  entereil  parliament  as  member  for 
St.  Ives  (1831),  sitting  at  Godwin’s  feet.  The 
old  lion  of  Radicalism  was  amusingly  shy  of 
his  young  friend  at  first.  He  writes,  quoting 
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Lord  Chatham,  “Confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth  in  aged  bosoms,”  and  that  he  had  at 
first  known  Bulwer  only  as  the  author  of 
Pelham,  and  a  man  “devoted  to  the  habits  of 
high  life.”  After  reading  Bulwer’s  “Address 
to  the  People  of  Southwark,”  however,  he 
writes,  “I  now  avow  myself  your  convert. 
You  have  passed  the  Rubicon ;  you  must  go 
forward,  or  you  must  go  back  for  ever  dis¬ 
graced.  I  knew  your  abilities,  and  I  there¬ 
fore  augur  a  career  of  rectitude  and  honour.” 
There  is  a  fiavour  of  suspicion  latent  in  even 
this  apparently  cordial  language,  and  we  are 
all  aware  that  events  justified  Godwin’sfaintly- 
felt  doubts  of  Bulvver-Lytton’s  Radicalism. 
He  embraced  the  Reform  side  to  begin  with, 
and  in  1835  received  a  baronetcy  from  the 
Whigs  as  the  reward  of  his  political  service 
(partly  as  a  pamphleteer)  to  the  party.  The 
sequel  is  known  to  us  all.  Bulwer-Lytton 
jmoved  to  be,  as  Godwin  suspects,  “  devoted 
to  the  habits  of  high  life,”  and  ended  his  days 
:is  a  Conservative.  The  simple  truth  is  that 
Bulwer-Lytton  was  much  more  a  man  of 
letters  than  a  politician,  and  always  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  that  he,  like  the  young  Disraeli, 
was  caught  up  in  the  waves  of  the  Reform 
enthusiasm,  but  was  never,  from  conviction, 
a  Liberal. 

There  are  certain  books  which  it  has  lately 
been  the  fashion  to  describe  (after  a  German 
idiom)  as  e])Och-making  books.  Such  a  book 
was  the  chief  work  of  Malthus, — in  which  he 
maintained  that  population  tends  to  increase 
in  a  ratio  appallingly  greater  than  the  means 
of  subsistence.  His  formula  h:is  been  amended, 
iuid  his  book  produced,  of  course,  much  dis- 
cussion.i  But  its  general  principle- — which  is 
independent  of  any  particular  ratio— has  been 
established  and  admitted :  not  to  say,  is  ob¬ 
vious.  The  jjublication  of  this  book  did  not 
at  first  lead  to  much ;  but  by  degrees,  as  the 
subject  came  to  be  bikeii  up  by  othei's, — and 
especially  when  attempts  were  made,  however 
remotely,  to  api)ly  its  dicta  to  governmental 

J  It  produced,  also,  Bronjfliam’s  unguarded  saying  con¬ 
cerning  the  imaginary  “surplus”  mau, — “At  Nature’s 
already  overcrowded  tal)le  there  is  no  cover  laid  for  him, 
and  she  sternly  bids  him  hegone”— a  little  speech  which 
did  more  hann  at  the  time  of  the  new  poor-law  discus¬ 
sions  than  any  other  incident  of  the  debates. 


and  social  questions, — it  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  books  ever  issued.  It 
might  be  maintained  that  it  was  the  sjiring 
which  set  in  motion  all  the  wheels  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  and  other  activity  which  led  to  the 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  the  rejieal  of  the  old 
poor-law,  and  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  to  promote  emigration:  to  say  nothing 
of  improvements  in  agriculture  and  stock- 
breeding  and  stock-keeping. 

A  much  larger  and  not  less  significant  figure 
is  that  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  without  whose 
I  amazing  influence  (or  something  corresfiond- 
{  ing  to  it)  the  whole  fabric  of  society  to-day 
would  have  been  different.  There  is  scarcely  a 
corner  of  the  volume  of  what  is  called  “modern 
progress”  in  which  his  signature  cannot  be 
traced.  His  first  jjriuciple  of  morals  (and 
therefore  of  politics),  namely,  “  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greate.st  number”  (a  phrase 
which  he  took  from  Priestley),  was  by  him 
elaborated  and  drawn  out  into  endless  appli¬ 
cations  to  social  and  jjolitical  topics.  He  was 
the  real  originator  of  the  “  five  points  of  the 
Charter”  (to  use  an  exiiression  of  a  subsequent 
date);  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  i)olitical 
progi-am.  He  originated  great  improve¬ 
ments  in  prison  discijiline,  though  some  of 
his  crotchets  were  objectionable  enough.  Him¬ 
self  an  eccentric  recluse,  with  a  hobby,  or 
rather  a  whole  stud  of  hobbies,  he  found  men 
ready  to  take  up  his  words  and  theories,  and 
great  was  the  multitude  of  the  preachers. 
The  French  economist,  M.  Dumont,  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and 
.James  Mill  were  of  the  number.  Men  of  this 
order  dispensed  with  his  strange  dialect,  and 
made  him  “  understanded  of  the  people.” 
Brougham  made  no  secret  of  his  discijileshi)). 
When  he  was  going  to  make  a  sjieech  of  a 
cei'tain  order  in  the  House  of  Commons  or 
elsewhere,  he  woulil  call  on  “  the  sage  of  Queen 
Square”  and  say,  “Well,  Papa  Bentham,  I  am 
come  for  some  pap.”  And  in  Queen  Square 
(Westminster)  “the  sage”  philosophized  to 
his  admiring  school  of  discijdes  with  such 
effect,  that  there  is  perhaps  not  a  reader  of 
this  history  whose  life  luis  not  been  influenced 
in  some  degree  by  changes  initiated  by  Ben¬ 
tham. 
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Concerning  so  remarkable  a  man  a  few 
biograpliiail  sentences  may  well  be  pardoned. 
He  i)layed  the  violin  when  young,  but  de- 
sj)i3ed  poetry.  When  fifty-four  yearn  of  age 
he  gravely  offered  marriage  to  the  charm¬ 
ing  Miss  Caroline  Holland  (Lord  Holland’s 
sister).  The  young  lady  refused  the  elderly 
sage  “  with  all  resi)ect.”  Having  thus  sown 
his  wild  oats,  Bentham  gave  himself  up  to  the 
philosophic  life,  and  dwelt  in  ])eace  with  all 
men — or  most  men — except  when  he  quar¬ 
relled  with  James  Mill  for  “  lifting”  books  out 
of  his  librai'y,  or  was  baffled  by  Hazlitt. 
Hazlitt  was  allowed  by  him  to  live  in  the 
well-known  house  (looking  on  to  St.  James’s 
Park)  which  had  once  been  Milton’s,  but 
would  neither  pay  Bentham  any  rent  nor  go 
out  after  repeated  notice  to  quit,  which  greatly 
jmzzled  “the  utilitai-ian  prophet.”  He  was  a 
man  of  great  self-confidence.  He  invented 
constitutions  for  the  United  States  and  Russia, 
and  was  much  hurt  when  he  found  they  were 
not  instantly  adopted  by  the  respective  powers. 
Late  on  in  life  he  had  his  dining-room  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  it  consisted  of  a  kind  of  well 
surrounded  by  a  gallery.  In  the  well  was  the 
dining-hvble,  round  which  the  guests  assem¬ 
bled,  with  himself  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
But  when  he  had  swallowed  the  marmalade 
with  which  he  always  concluded  his  dinner, 
the  old  gentleman  used  regularly  to  get  up 
from  his  chair,  and  mount  the  flight  of  steps 
into  his  gallery.  In  that  elevated  position  he 
took  his  “  constitutional,”  toddling  round  and 
round  with  one  hand  under  his  coat  tails,  and 
with  the  other  emjdiasizing  the  conversational 
lecture  with  wdiich  he  indulged  his  guests. 
Of  coui'se  they  had  to  look  up  at  him  wdiile 
they  were  finishing  their  own  dessert.  Al¬ 
though  he  had  been  rejected  by  Miss  Hol¬ 
land,  and  never  entered  the  married  state,  he 
claimed  to  have  descendants.  He  considered 
himself  the  grandfather  of  the  later  political 
economy;  for  he  used  to  say,  “  I  begot  Ricardo; 
and  Ricardo  begot  Mill.”  The  Mill  referred  to 
is  of  coui'se  James  Mill,  who  also  must  have  a 
word.  He  was  a  very  active  jtropagandist  of 
what  we  now  call  Radical,  or  extreme  Liberal 
principles,  and  was  himself  the  philoso])hic 
head  of  a  school,  in  which  IMolesworth,  Roe¬ 


buck,  and  Grote  (whom  we  shall  meet  here¬ 
after  as  active  politicians)  w'ere  pupils.  He  was 
not  philanthroinc,  still  less  wjis  he  religious. 
He  is  said  to  have  told  his  son  John  when 
the  latter  was  about  fourteen,  that  it  was  hish 
time  he  should  know  there  was  no  God,  but 
he  was  not  to  mention  it  in  conqiany.  But 
his  amazing  skill  in  detecting  a  political  or 
social  fallacy,  and  his  love  of  liberty,  made  him 
a  valuable  ally  of  the  philanthropic  party,  and 
in  association  with  Allen  the  pious  Quaker 
this  hard-headed  egoistic  did  some  of  the  most 
efl’ective  work  ever  achieved  on  the  humani¬ 
tarian  side. 

Other  names  might  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection,  but  Godwin,  Malthus,  Bentham, 
and  James  Mill  are  typical  and  historical. 

It  is  not  easy,  in  the  present  day,  to 
realize  in  one’s  mind  the  jealousy  of  goveri:- 
ment  which  prevailed  among  “the  masses” 
about  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Kiim  Wil- 

O 

liam  IV.  If  ever  a  minister  did  a  useful 
thing.  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  when  he  intro¬ 
duced  that  great  institution  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Police  in  1829.  Yet  this  was  at  the  time 
extensively  denounced  as  a  Tory  “move,”  ex¬ 
pressly  designed  to  keep  “the  people”  down. 
The  police  in  London  are  to  this  day  called 
by  the  populace  by  nicknames  which  are  fifty 
years  old,  and  which  in  a  rough  way  com¬ 
memorate  the  origin  .of  the  force;  “Peelers” 
has  ceased  to  be  fa.shionable  among  roughs, 
but  “Bobbies”  is  still  common.  The  fact  is 
that  at  fii-st  the  policemen  were  hated  and 
looked  on  with  su.spicion  even  by  intelligent 
working  men  and  tradesmen.  Change  was  in 
the  air;  there  were  ideas  of  the  possible  ne¬ 
cessity  of  open  insurrection ;  and  the  fancy 
floated  vaguely  in  men’s  minds  that  these 
constables  of  a  new  fashion  were  an  institution 
born  of  an  instinct  of  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
government. 

With  the  new  police  came  many  small 
changes  in  the  aspects  of  metropolitan  life  by 
night  and  day.  One  was  the  di.sappearance 
of  the  night  watchmen,  with  their  rattlo.s, 
lanteras,  sleeping- boxes,  and  staves.  We 
could  perhaps  have  better  spared  a  better 
thing  than  that  nightly  crying  of  the  hour 
which  was  siqqiosed  to  be  part  of  a  watch- 
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man’s  function.  Nobody  under  fifty  has,  we 
presume,  heard,  on  waking  in  the  night,  such 
a  cry  as  “Past  three  o’clock,  and  a  cloudy 
morning.”  But  this  crying  of  the  hour  was 
not  uuj)oetic. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  such  things,  but  we 
cannot  help  feeling,  as  we  enter  upon  the  new 
era,  that  other  things  besides  the  watchman 
are  passing  away.  The  rage  for  “  Tom  and 
Jerry”  8j)ort  is  going  too.  Theodore  Hook  will 
no  longer  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  his  stupen¬ 
dous  hoaxes.  Dr.  Syntax  will  soon  be  con¬ 
sidered  very  stupid.  Loud,  vile,  public  scan¬ 
dal  will  speedily  cease  to  find  so  large  and  so 
open  a  stage  and  so  receptive  an  audience. 
Whatever  might  happen  to  an  Edmund  Kean 
or  a  Byron  now  for  neglecting  or  maltreating 
a  wife,  the  scandal  would  not  be  anything 
like  what  it  was  in  the  years  from  which  we 
ai-e  just  passing,  and  the  consequences  to  all 
the  persons  concerned  would  be  dififerent  in¬ 
deed.  A  newspaper  like  the  John  Bull  of 
those  times  would  not  be  possible.  We  do 
not  now  see  what  force  or  fun  there  was  in 
Hook’s  calling  the  London  LTniversity  (origi¬ 
nated  by  Campbell  the  poet.  Lord  Brougham, 
and  others),  “Stinkonifilee.”  It  is  undeniable 
that  a  great  deal  of  false  sentiment  is  passing 
away  after  a  few  years  of  peace.  There  was 
something  false  and  stilted  in  the  national  life 
when  the  people  could  relish  a  comedy  like 
Colman’s  “John  Bull,”  or  even  Jerrold’s 
“Black-eyed  Susan.”  The  change  in  the 
character  of  the  popular  songs,  and  the  kind 
of  speeches  made  at  public  dinners  and  on  other 
occasions,  is  very  significant.  In  spite  of  Sir 
Ilobert  Peel’s  eulogy  on  the  departed  monarch, 
it  really  seems  as  if  a  thousand  insincerities 
and  follies  went  out  of  fashion  when  people 
put  off  their  moiuaiing  for  George  IV. 

To  the  departure  of  the  old  watchman,  or 
“Charley,”  may  be  made  a  suggestive  addition. 
Let  him  pass  into  limbo  wdth  the  old  tinder- 
box,  the  flint  and  steel,  and  brimstone-tipped 
strips  of  deal,  to  light  him  on  his  way.  Time 
was  when  the  burning  of  old  rags  for  tinder, 
and  the  tipping  of  the  matches,  was  a  regidar 
liousehold  task  in  some  families.  The  record 
of  the  many  experiments  made  to  produce  a 
convenient  and  cheap  method  of  getting  a 


light  in  the  night  time  is  a  long  story.  Some 
very  elegant  and  rather  complicated  designs 
went  out,  along  witli  flint  and  steel,  upon  the 
advance  of  the  lucifer-match,  which  was,  how¬ 
ever,  very  imperfectly  managed  for  a  long 
time.  Along  witli  this  may  be  named  the 
general  use  of  gas,  and  the  invention  of  the 
lime-light  by  Lieutenant  Drummond.  The 
inception  of  the  railway  system  (as  one  might 
even  at  this  date  call  it)  is  a  trite  topic.  But 
it  was  on  the  whole  evident  that  the  progress 
of  “  applied  science  ”  in  every  direction  had 
received  a  new  impulse,  with  a  persistently 
watchful  eye  to  social  needs. 

This  may  be  permitted  to  remind  us  of  the 
deaths  in  1829  of  two  illustrious  men,  who 
both  did  much  to  serve  their  own  generation 
and  the  generations  after  them, — we  mean 
the  great  Dr.  Thomas  Young  and  Sir  Hum¬ 
phry  Davy.  It  has  often  been  made  a  topic 
of  satire  that  while  Sir  William  Ckingreve  re¬ 
ceived  a  pension  of  i,T200  a  year  for  his  war 
rocket,  his  great  contemporary  received  only 
a  tardily  awarded  baronetcy  for  his  safety- 
lamp.  Davy’s  treatment  of  tlie  subject  of 
agricultural  chemicals  constituted  an  epoch, 
no  less  than  his  discovery  that  the  alkalies  and 
earths  are  compound  substances  formed  by  the 
union  of  oxygen  with  metallic  bases.  When 
by  the  ajjplication  of  electricity  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  decomposing  potash,  and  first  saw, 
as  they  were  evolved  under  his  own  hands,  the 
globules  of  the  new  metal  potassium,  his  ex¬ 
citement  was  so  great  that  he  was  unable  to 
continue  the  experiment.  The  case  was  not 
unique.  It  is  well  known  that  when  Sir-  Isaac 
Newton  was  api)roaching  tlie  end  of  the  cal¬ 
culations  which  were  to  prove  (if  he  was  right) 
that  the  moon  moved  round  the  earth  by  the 
force  of  gi-avity,  he  was  unable  to  continue  at 
his  work,  and  had  to  call  in  a  friend  to 
finish  his  sublime  “summing.”  Davy  dis¬ 
covered  several  otlier  metals,  but  into  the  rest 
of  his  laboui-s  it  would  not  be  convenient  here 
to  follow  liim. 

Dr.  Thomas  Young,  who  also  died,  as  we 
have  said,  in  1829,  w'iis  a  physician,  and  as 
good  as  he  was  acute,  accomplished,  and  ver¬ 
satile.  He  used  to  attribute  his  discoveries 
to  the  influence  on  his  mind  of  the  doctrines 
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of  “  Divine  suggestion”  peculiar  to  the  Quakers, 
among  whom  lie  was  educated.  His  gieat 
discoveries  are  well  known.  One  was  that  of 
the  law  of  “interference  of  light;”  the  other, 
the  method  of  interpreting  hieroglyphics. 
Botli  these  were  extraordiuiiry  achievements, 
and  fertile  in  results.  During  the  hist  few 
years  of  his  life  Dr.  Thomas  Young  was  a 
member  of  a  council  aiiiiointed  by  the  ad¬ 
miralty  to  assist  them  with  scientific  ad¬ 
vice. 

The  increasing  determination  of  science  to 
objects  useful  to  man  was  part  of  the  great 
general  movement  which  is  now  usually  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  the  “beneficential”or  “humani¬ 
tarian”  movement.  It  dates,  as  to  some  of 
its  mainlines  of  direction,  from  the  time  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  action  of  certain 
mor.al  and  intellectmd  ideas  which  have 
reached  our  own  time  by  a  chain  of  influential 
men,  such  as  Godwin,  Bentham,  James  Mill, 
and  Robert  Owen.  With  these,  however,  we 
must  remember  the  great  religious  reformers, 
men  like  Wesley  and  otheis,  who,  if  we  may 
so  say,  “raised  the  value”  of  human  nature 
in  that  impalpable  scale  by  which  we  are  all 
more  or  less  guided.  Nor  must  we  forget  the 
poets  and  philanthropists.  From  the  time 
when  Cowper,  and  Bums,  and  Crabbe  struck 
the  key-note  of  the  new  movement,  to  Words¬ 
worth,  who  was  its  greatest  prophet,  we  may 
j>ass  on  to  Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  Allen  the 
Quaker,  and  Eomilly,  their  coadjutors.  When 
Romilly  (who  destroyed  himself  in  an  insane 
jjassion  of  grief  for  the  death  of  his  wife)  was 
making  some  of  his  great  efforts  for  the  re¬ 
formation  of  our  criminal  law,  he  tells  us  what 
happened  one  night  when  he  was  at  his  post. 
“While,”  says  he,  “I  was  standing  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons  a  young  man,  the 
brother  of  a  peer,  came  up  to  me,  and  breathing 
in  my  face  the  nauseous  fumes  of  his  undigested 
debauch,  stammered  out,  ‘  I’m  against  your 
bill;  I’m  for  hanging  all,’  I  was  confounded; 
and  endeavouring  to  find  out  some  excuse  for 
him,  I  observed  that  I  supposed  he  meant 
that  certainty  of  jmnishment  affording  the 
only  prosfiect  of  suppressing  crime,  the  laws, 
whatever  they  were,  ought  to  be  executed. 
‘No,  no,’  he  said,  ‘it  is  not  that.  There  is  no 


good  done  by  mercy;  they  only  get  woi’se.  I 
would  hang  them  all  up  at  once.’” 

That  such  a  thing  as  this  was  possible  and 
credible  then,  but  simjily  takes  our  breath 
away  when  told  now,  may  helj)  to  indicate  the 
length  of  the  path  which  we  have  since  tra¬ 
versed.  The  light  was  breaking  upon  that 
path  long  before  1830.  With  men  like  Wil¬ 
berforce,  Fowell  Buxton,  and  Brougham  in 
parliament  it  was  easy  to  kindle,  or  rather 
impossible  to  extinguish  the  flame  raised  by  a 
story  like  that  of  Smith,  the  Demerai'a  martyr, 
on  account  of  whose  murder,  for  murder  it 
was  well  known  to  be,  though  judicial  in  form. 
Brougham  moved  the  House  of  Commons  in 
one  of  his  most  magnificent  speeches  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  address  to  the  king.  The  motion  was 
defeated  by  193  to  146;  but  from  that  date, 
the  session  of  1823,  the  true,  downright,  fiercely 
resolved  agitation  in  England  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  began.  But  the  spirit  of  humanity 
which  was  abroad  did  not  stop  at  slaves,  or  at 
missionaries  and  their  wives  and  children,  it 
went  on  growing  and  growing,  and  has  grown 
ever  since  till  it  beats  with  so  large  a  light 
upon  the  events  of  the  day  that  not  a  vagrant 
can  be  wronged  without  exciting  the  feeling 
that  the  honour  of  us  all  lies  deep  in  pawn 
till  he  is  righted,  and  hardly  a  cry  for  help 
from  pain  or  wretchedness  falls  back  to  the 
sufferer  unheard. 

A  wave  of  the  same  movement  is  to  be 
traced  in  the  cliange  which  has  arisen  in  the 
relations  of  the  aristocracy,  the  middle  class, 
and  “the  w'orking  man.”  This  is  not  a  topic 
to  dwell  upon,  partly  because  it  is  here  and 
there  a  little  threadbare,  partly  because  there 
are  what  lawyei-s  call  “very  arguable  points” 
in  it.  But  one  illustiution  may  be  ventured 
upon.  George  Canning  was  the  son  of  a 
gentleman  of  “good  family,”  and  was  re¬ 
pudiated  by  them  for  marrying  beneath  his 
station.  After  the  father’s  death  Canning’s 
mother  went  on  the  stage,  and  manied  an 
actor.  Subsequently  she  mamed  a  linen- 
draper.  Now  Canning  was  all  his  life  taunted 
with  being  the  son  of  an  actre.ss,  and  with  the 
“shop”  of  the  linen-dra|)er  father-in-law.  In 
our  own  day  we  have  seen  a  gentleman  of 
great  energy  and  sagacity  whom  it  is  no  dis- 
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paragement  to  call  a  uews-agent,  a  prominent 
member  of  a  Tory  (“Conservative”)  cabinet, 
and  yet  it  will  not  have  to  be  placed  on  record 
that  he  has  ever  been  insulted  on  account  of 
his  connection  with  trade.  Canning  was  once 
premier,  but  never  escaped  the  sarcasms,  such 


jis  they  were,  of  his  envious  foes  of  all  .shades 
of  politics.  As  to  the  change  in  social  rela¬ 
tions  it  is  significant  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill,  prophesied, 
and  in  no  unkindly  spirit,  the  ultimate  acces¬ 
sion  of  the  working-classes  to  political  power. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  A  NEW  ERA. 
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With  the  second  half  of  the  year  1830  we 
open,  in  more  senses  than  one,  a  new  chap¬ 
ter  in  our  history.  George  IV.  has  passed 
away,  and  his  brother  William,  formerly 
Duke  of  Clarence,  assumes  his  place  upon  the 
throne.  We  shall  find  he  is  known  as  the 
sailor  king,  the  patriot  king,  and  the  reforming 
monarch,  and  also  by  less  dignified  appellatives. 
It  is  certain  that  he  was  really  patriotic,  and 
thoroughly  English.  That  he  had  Liberal 
tendencies  was  generally  understood,  though 
they  did  not  prove  to  be  of  the  kind  that  wear 
well,  or  that  can  withstand  ladies’  clamour 
and  the  criticisms  of  al.armists.  As  a  sailor, 
he  had  not  been  very  subordinate,  and  he  had 
been  all  but  dismis.sed  from  his  post  of  Lord 
High  Admiral  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington; 
but  a  man  may  be  very  self-willed  on  his  own 
behalf  wdthout  having  that  respect  for  the 
free-will  of  others  which  is  the  basis  of  liber¬ 
alism.  King  William  IV.  was  sixty-six  years 
of  age,  and  there  were  no  children  of  his  mar¬ 
riage.  The  Princess  Victoria,  who  was  heiress- 
presumptive  to  the  crown,  was  only  eleven 
years  old,  a  pleasantly  behaved  girl,  whom 
Londoners  used  to  go  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  in 
Kensington  Gardens.  It  was  noticed  that 
the  king  in  his  first  mes.sage  to  Parliament  had 
said  not  a  word  about  the  appointment  of  a 
regency  in  ca.se  of  his  death,  and  the  houses 
of  Lords  and  Commons  both  made  reticent 


allusions  to  this  topic;  but  they  w^ere  assured 
that  the  sailor  king  was  in  good  condition,  and 
that  they  need  not  trouble  themselves.  At 
the  time  of  the  death  of  George  IV.  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  prime  ministei-,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  home  secretary,  Mr.  Goulburn  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  at  the 
foreign  office.  This  was,  of  course,  a  Tory 
ministry,  but  it  was  retained  in  office,  and 
parliament  was  dissolved  as  usual  upon  the 
accession  of  a  new  sovereign.  The  king’s  re¬ 
lations  with  his  ministers  happened  once  or 
twice  during  his  honest  reign  to  be  rather 
peculiar,  and  of  some  of  his  ways  and  views  of 
things  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  the  dignity 
supposed  to  be  proper  to  history.  By  public 
writers  little  concerned  with  historic  projiiiety 
he  has  been  called  “a  queer  old  buffer;”  and 
this  is  what  he  was.  It  was  not  incorrect  to 
call  him  “our  sailor  king,”  for  he  had  been  a 
sailor,  but  “our  reforming  monarch”  was  a 
more  doubtful  appellation.  It  is  undeniable 
that  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed  during  his 
short  reign  of  seven  years,  and  that  it  could  not 
have  been  passed  without  his  formal  assent ; 
but  according  to  many  authorities  this  “queer 
old  buffer”  hated  reform  in  his  heart  as  much 
as  his  father,  George  III.,  and  his  predecessor 
on  the  throne,  George  IV.,  had  hated  Catholic 
emancipation. 

Popular  literature,  such  as  there  was  in  those 
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days,  \v;l3  not  so  reticent  as  it  is  now;  and 
literature  of  the  kind  to  which  the  French  ad¬ 
jective  popxdacier  isapplicable  liad  no  reticence 
whatever.  To  the  poiadace  William  IV.  was, 
at  first,  “Silly  Billy.”  Tliis  was  his  current 
name,  and  he  was  pretty  much  disliked  for  his 
wife’s  sake.  It  is  now  known  and  admitted, 
indeed  it  wiis  never  denied  by  moderately 
cautious  judges  who  had  pure  eyes  uiidimmed 
by  political  j)rejudices,  that  Queen  Adelaide 
was  a  very  good  woman.  Of  course,  like  other 
<pieens  and  e.\alted  personages,  tradesmen  made 
use  of  her  name  to  shirt  fashions,  and  the 
Adelaide  boot  will  be  well  in  the  recollection 
of  middle-aged  peo])le.  But  the  royal  lady 
never  was  liked.  She  was  a  German;  too  old 
to  be  a  leader  of  fashion;  and  had  no  particular 
accomplishment  or  attraction  that  the  multi¬ 
tude  could  lay  hold  of.  When  it  became  plain 
that  there  would  be  no  direct  heir  to  the  throne 
the  popular  fancy  clung  warmly  to  the  young 
Princess  Victoria,  and  the  belief  that  the 
queen  was  opposed  to  all  concessions  in  the 
direction  of  reform  in  j)arlianient  placed  her 
almost  beyond  the  i)ale  of  toleration  by  the 
vulgar.  Hence  such  things  as  caricatures  in 
which  this  quiet,  pious,  kind-hearted  lady  was 
repre.sented  as  compelling  the  king,  the  minis¬ 
ters,  and  courtiers  to  eat  German  sausages 
dipped  in  sauer  kraut,  and  such  like.  It  was 
the  fashion  of  those  times  to  put  the  words  of 
the  speaker  in  a  sort  of  oval  or  ring  issuing 
from  the  mouth;  but  some  of  the  speeches  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Queen  Adelaide  in  those 
rude  pictures  are  too  coarse  to  be  quoted. 
There  was  one  very  successful  caricature  in 
which  “Silly  Billy”  wiis  represented  with  a 
most  inelegant  lack  of  ai’tistic  sense  as  the 
victim  of  her  majesty’s  “Slnu-man”  (German) 
fervour.  The  queen  had,  in  the  picture,  taken 
the  monai-ch  in  hand  jifter  the  fashion  de¬ 
scribed  in  Shenstone’s  S<Jioolmistress,  wdelding 
an  enormous  birch  rod,  and  admonishing  him 
never  to  give  another  dinner-pai-ty  (he  was  a 
great  dinner  giver),  or  to  spend  another  guinea 
on  English  charities,  for  she  wanted  all  the 
money  for  her  “Sharman  ”  relatives, and  would 
have  nothing  eaten  at  court  but  “Sharman 
sausages  and  sauer  kraut.” 

William  IV.,  however,  wjis  by  no  means  the 


least  worthy  of  the  sons  of  George  III.  We 
may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  was  in 
him  some  sort  of  reminiscence  of  his  father’s 
natural  piety  and  j)ig-headed  good  sense — it  is 
difficult  to  describe  George  III.’s  good  sense  by 
any  word  but  j)ig-headed.  In  the  Gre ville  ?ile- 
moirs  we  are  told  that  at  the  meeting  with 
ministers  after  George  IV. ’s  death  the  new 
king  behaved  pretty  well  up  to  the  time  at 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  sign  the  consti¬ 
tutional  dechu-ation,  when  he  broke  out ;  “This 

is  a  d - bad  pen  you  have  given  me — ”  this 

being  in  the  presence  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  There  was  about  him  a  blurt’ 
sort  of  5on/m??u’e  w'hich  took  the  English  taste, 
and  he  was,  undoubtedly,  in  a  crude  way,  re¬ 
ligious,  though  he  had  an  odd  way  of  explain¬ 
ing  himself.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  going 
too  far  to  apply  to  him  the  language  of  an 
historian  concerning  a  certain  emperor,  now 
no  more,  namely,  that  he  had  “a  most  dense, 
most  muzzy,  most  uneducated  head.”  But 
there  is  no  record  of  vice  or  unkinduess 
against  him  either  when  he  was  Duke  of 
Clarence  or  afterwards.  His  ante-nuptial  inti¬ 
macy  with  ISIrs.  Jordan,  the  actress,  was  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  liaison  of  his 
brother  George  IV.  with  Mrs.  (Perdita)  Eobi- 
son  or  Ml'S.  Fitzherbert.  There  is  a  story, 
not  disbelieved,  that  upon  his  marriage  Queen 
Adelaide,  finding  he  hail  given  ordere  for 
the  removal  of  certain  ]x)rtraits  of  Mm.  Jor¬ 
dan  and  her  children  (the  Fitzclarences),  in¬ 
sisted  that  they  should  be  restored  to  their 
former  positions  in  the  king’s  apartments. 
On  the  whole  there  is  nothing  disrespectful  in 
sa^’ing  that  the  man  ivho  was  king  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  era  of  the  Ee- 
form  Bill  would  have  made  a  respectable  pri¬ 
vate  citizen,  but  was  hardly  fit  for  a  mon- 
ai'ch  in  stormy  times,  supposing  he  had  “to 
reign  as  well  as  to  govern.”  And  the  times 
threatened  to  be  stormy.  The  reform  ex¬ 
citement  was  suddenly  roused  to  extreme 
activity  in  England  by  events  in  France. 

It  was  early  in  August,  1830,  that  Chiirles  X. 
of  France,  one  of  the  most  misguided  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty,  landed,  an  exile  and  a  refugee, 
at  Sjuthead.  All  the  mischief  was  of  his  own 
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doing,  by  the  hand  of  tlie  minister  Prince 
Polignac.  Polignaelnul  prosecuted  M.Bertin, 
the  editor  of  Le  Journal  des  Dehats;  the  judges 
had  acijuitted  the  prisoner;  tlie  king  and  court 
liad  insulted  the  judges;  and  the  peopde,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  given  unmistakable  signs 
of  disgust  and  discontent.  It  was  the  old  story 
of  Bourbon  folly  and  high-handedness  over 
again ;  and  it  was  clearly  written  in  the  signs 
of  the  times  that  France  would  not  be  brow¬ 
beaten.  In  1829  the  harvest  proved  bad,  com¬ 
merce  of  all  kinds  was  low,  and  a  very  cold 
winter  was  added  to  the  troubles  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  question  whether  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons,  even  with  the  new  charter,  had  not 
been  a  misfortune  for  France  was  ])retty  openly 
iliscussed  in  the  newspapers  and  otherwise. 
Every  press  prosecution  only  made  matters 
worse.  An  exj)edition  to  Algiers  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  successful  in  putting  down  much 
disorder  and  robbery  both  by  sea  tuid  land ; 
but  it  had  the  effect  of  saddling  the  nation 
with  a  large  debt,  and  it  did  not  suffice  to 
dazzle  home  questions  out  of  the  eyes  of  the 
|)eople. 

When  the  new  elections  came  on  in  May  a 
royal  proclamation  was  issued,  attempting  to 
influence  the  popular  votes ;  but  this  attempt 
was  a  failure.  As  the  king  and  Polignac 
found  themselves  defeated  they  issued  in  the 
Moniteur  (the  government  organ)  ordinances 
forbidding  the  publication  of  newspapei-s  or 
pamphlets  without  official  permission,  annul¬ 
ling  the  elections  on  the  ground  that  the 
people  had  been  misled,  and  altering,  in  ob¬ 
viously  sinister  directions,  the  number  and 
qualifications  of  the  deputies  and  the  manner 
of  electing  them.  These  astounding  “official 
communications”  were  made  at  midnight  of 
Sunday  the  2Gth  of  July.  The  next  day 
there  was  a  panic  on  the  Boui-se;  the  markets 
were  jiractically  closed ;  and  ominously  mut¬ 
tering  little  groups  of  citizens  were  scattered 
all  over  Paris.  Nearly  fifty  editors  of  news¬ 
papers,  having  taken  counsel’s  opinion  upon 
the  legality  of  the  ordinances,  declared  openly 
their  intention  to  resist  them,  and  called  upon 
the  deputies  of  the  people  to  meet  in  due 
course  on  the  3d  of  August 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  July  Polignac 


sent  out  jjolice  to  stojj  the  publication  of  the 
newspapers,  but  found  the  doors  of  the  offices 
shut,  while  copies  of  the  journals  were  being 
thrown  out  of  the  windows  into  the  hands  of 
tumultuous  recipients.  The  inmates  refused 
to  open  the  doors  to  the  police,  who  then 
broke  them  open  and  destroyed  the  tj^pesaud 
presses  !  An  editor,  how'ever,  having  brought 
an  action  against  a  jirinter  for  noiifulfilment 
of  contract,  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  decided 
that  he  was  bound  to  fulfil  it,  and  that  the 
“  ordinances”  were  illegal.  This  state  of  things 
could  not  last. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  27th 
of  July,  for  events  move  fast  with  our  excit¬ 
able  neighbours,  about  thirty  of  the  deputies 
met.  They  were  waited  upon  by  a  party  of 
citizens,  who  informed  them  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  were  quietly  posting  soldiers  all  round 
and  all  over  Paris,  and  that  open  insurrection 
was  all  but  inevitable.  As  it  hai)pened  Marshal 
Marmont  had  in  the  city  only  4000  troops  whom 
he  could  trust,  and  these  even  he  could  not  ar¬ 
range  to  feed  !  The  end  was  now  approaching 
withrajjid  steps.  On  the  28th  Paris  was  blocked 
here  and  there  with  barricades, — the  “  omni¬ 
bus,”  then  a  new  thing,  proving  a  great  con¬ 
venience  to  the  insurgents.  The  mob  captured 
the  Hotel  de  Ville;  rang  the  alarm-bells,  and 
sent  the  tricolor  flying  from  the  steeples.  In 
v>iin  did  the  marshal  send  to  assure  the  mon¬ 
arch  that  he  must  give  way  or  lose  his  croM'U. 
The  infatuated  Bourbon  went  on  with  his  game 
at  cards,  and  the  court  ladies  smiled  as  they 
listened  to  the  sound  of  the  guns.  “Put 
down  the  masses,  marshal,”  was  the  royal 
answer.  Poor  bewildered  Marmont,  anxious 
to  save  bloodshed,  withdrew  to  the  Tuileries 
with  as  many  of  the  soldiers  as  had  not  gone 
over  to  the  other  side. 

Two  of  the  peel’s  now  waited  on  Polignac, 
and  urged  the  immediate  and  public  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  ordinances.  The  minister  re¬ 
fused.  The  peei-s  bade  Marmont  arre.st  him, 
which  would  have  been  done  had  he  not  escaped 
to  St.  Cloud,  followed  by  the  peers.  Now, 
indeed,  the  king  and  court  began  to  feel  un¬ 
easy,  and  after  some  further  parleying  Charles 
revoked  the  ordinances  and  appointed  new 
ministers. 
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It  was  too  late.  Marnioiit  could  do  nothing 
with  his  rag  of  an  army.  The  people  were 
everywhere  triumphant.  The  Bourbon  king 
was  left  to  himself  like  a  piece  of  lumber,  with 
iiobotly  but  the  ministei’s  and  a  few  soldiers. 
Late  on  the  1st  of  August,  1830,  this  select 
party  acquired  the  knowledge  that  a  provi¬ 
sional  government,  strong  enough  to  blow 
them  all  out  of  the  water,  had  nominated  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  Louis  Philippe,  Lieutenant- 
general  of  France.  Charles  then  abdicated  in 
favour  of  the  young  Due  de  Berri;  but  his 
abdication  was  not  received  in  a  complimen¬ 
tary  or  encouraging  spirit.  He  was  requested 
to  hand  over  the  regalia,  and  advised  to  quit 
his  kingdom  bj^  way  of  Cherbourg.  This  he 
did.  Every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  deposed 
monarch  and  his  escort  to  awaken  popular 
sympathy  or  loyalty  on  the  way  was  a  failure; 
and  it  was  not  until  he  had  reached  Spithead 
in  an  English  vessel  that  he  considered  himself 
safe,  though  he  was  everywhere  received  rather 
with  contempt  than  anger.  Such  w;is  the  end 
of  a  struggle  in  which  about  800  citizens  of 
Paris  were  killed  and  4500  wounded,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  slain  among  the  soldiery. 
Crosses  or  pensions  were  awarded  to  the 
w'oimded;  the  citizen  dead  I’eceived  honoimible 
public  burial;  the  unslain  soldiers  were  ab¬ 
solved;  the  ministers  were  aiTested,  tried,  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  with  for¬ 
feiture  of  property.  Lafayette  recommended 
Louis  Philippe  as  “  the  best  of  republics”  for 
France,  and  he  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
charter  under  the  style  of  King  of  the  French; 
the  meaning  of  this  change  being  that  he  was 
to  be  held  as  an  elected,  not  hereditary, 
sovereign. 

We  have  told  this  story  very  rapidly.  But 
in  our  own  beloved  country  it  was  spark  to 
tinder,  nay,  spai'k  to  gunpowder,  while  its 
effects  were  felt  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Saxony, 
Brunswick,  and  especially  in  Belgium,  where 
it  caused  a  revolution  which  secured  national 
independence. 

The  coronation  of  Will  Lam  IV.  took  place 
on  the  8th  of  November  without  .any  ostenta¬ 
tious  ilisplay,  the  chief  part  of  the  j)rocession 
being  the  state  carriages.  The  king  ajjpeared 
in  his  naval  unifom  and  was  at  once  greeted 


with  loyal  shouts  as  “our  sailor  king.”  His 
popularity  as  a  monarch  favourable  to  reform 
probably  had  the  effect  of  repeatedly  prevent¬ 
ing  a  series  of  insurrections  not  only  in  the  coun¬ 
try  but  in  London.  There  was  no  immediate 
change  in  the  government,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  an  administration  less  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  nation  than  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  which  was  detested  by  the  jxjo- 
ple,  and  had  to  sustain  not  only  the  powerful 
ojiposition  of  both  Eadicals  and  Whigs,  who 
were  pledged  to  support  the  urgent  demanil 
for  reform,  but  also  the  attacks  of  ultra 
Tories  who  seemed  determined  to  avenge 
themselves  on  a  government  which  had 
granted  Catholic  emancipation.  All  over  the 
country  the  ministerialists  were  defeated,  and 
what  was  more  to  the  purfwse,  a  great  many 
of  the  successful  candidates  were  ardent  re- 
pre.sentatives  of  popular  rights.  The  riot  and 
confusion  at  elections  before  the  paasing  of  the 
Eeform  Bill  can  scarcely  be  imagined  by  the 
j)resent  generation,  and  in  these  contests  by 
which  the  country  asserted  its  dissatisfaction 
with  the  government,  the  tumults  were  so 
serious  that  they  were  evidently  expreasions 
of  a  temper  which  might  have  broken  out  in 
still  more  dangerous  demonstrations.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  the  general  election  was  that  the 
ministry  lost  about  fifty  votes  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  their  defeat  was  all  the 
more  damaging  because  of  the  completeness 
with  which  the  reformers  had  achieved  a  vic¬ 
tory  even  in  places  where  the  power  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  government  was  set  against  them. 

The  most  striking  of  these  incidents  was 
the  return  of  Henry  Brougham  for  Yorkshire 
side  by  side  with  Lord  Morj)eth.  When  he 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1810  his 
fii-st  sjjeech  was  a  failure,  and  he  wrote  de- 
spondingly  to  a  friend  to  say  that  he  must 
“give  it  up !”  His  return  for  Yorkshire  now 
was  not  only  a  triumph  which  spoke  volumes, 
but  it  was  the  true  climax  of  a  career. 
Brougham  himself  being  witness.  He  ex¬ 
pressly  said  that  when  he  stood  for  Yorkshire 
he  made  his  choice  between  power  and  the 
people,  though  we  afterwards  find  him  lord- 
chancellor,  and  not  long  afterwards  hand-and- 
glove  with  Lyndhurst  and  Wellington.  Dur- 
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ing  the  earlier  portion  of  liis  career  Brougham 
had  never  shown  himself  more  than  a  luke¬ 
warm  friend  of  reform  in  the  rej)resentation 
of  the  people,  and  he  wiis  severely  criticised  for 
it  by  men  as  ditferent  as  Bentham  and  Cob- 
bett.  All  this,  however,  wiis  now  to  change, 
and  “lawyer  Broughiun,”  as  the  latter  used 
to  adl  him,  w;is  to  figure  as  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  man  in  the  reform  jiarty,  and  the  idol 
of  neaidy  all  the  Radicals.  He  never  qiute 
inspired  the  same  confidence  as  Earl  Grey  or 
the  beloved  “  Lord  John,”  and  there  were 
:dways  some  who  shook  their  heads  when  his 
name  was  mentioned  as  that  of  a  man  in  whom 
the  Liberals  might  have  hope  and  rejoicing 
for  ever;  but  this  was  attributed  to  jealousy. 
His  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  late  Queen 
Caroline  had  won  him  the  heart  of  the  masses, 
and  a  gi-eat  speech  on  the  slavery  question 
delivered  in  the  last  jiarliament  had  raised 
him  to  the  pinnacle  of  such  fame  as  he  loved. 
This  speech,  iis  he  used  to  say,  was  the  imme- 
tliate  cause  of  his  being  returned  for  York¬ 
shire. 

Apart  from  the  extraordinary  industry  of 
Brougham — the  bare  catalogue  of  his  works, 
very  many  of  them  on  educiition,  filling  about 
twenty-four  octavo  pages — and  apart  from  his 
tremendous  powers  of  attack;  his  political 
versatility,  and  various  circumstances  which 
will  reveal  themselves  in  the  course  of  this 
story,  made  him,  and  still  make  him,  a  tojjic  of 
singular  fascination.  He  w;\s  the  subject  of 
more  criticism,  surprise,  invective,  admiration, 
and  caricature  than  any  man  of  his  time;  and 
lie  was  so  often  accused  of  breach  of  faith, 
“sabinic  hate,”  and  other  things  not  pleasant, 
that  it  may  be  well  if  we  try  to  make  him  a 
little  intelligible  before  going  any  further; 
especially  as  we  now  find  him  at  what  was, 
by  his  own  avowal,  the  summit  of  his  am¬ 
bition,  the  point  beyond  which  he  wished  he 
had  never  gone. 

“  Lawyer  Brougham,”  who  had  been  the 
warm  and  persi.stent  friend  of  education,  the 
denouncer  of  tyranny  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home,  the  advocate  and  more  than  the  ad- 
\  ociite  of  law  reform,  and  in  the  very  foremost 
rank  of  the  enemies  of  negro  slavery,  atbiined, 
as  we  have  said,  politiail  majority  at  about 
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the  year  1830.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  he 
even  died  then — in  a  sense;  for  he  soon  aftei- 
wards  assumed  characteristics  so  novel,  and 
played  so  many  and  such  confusing  parts,  that 
we  scarcely  recognize  the  old  idol  in  the  image 
before  us.  Indeed  Lord  Brougham,  chancellor 
and  ex-chancellor,  was  heai  d  to  say  more  than 
once,  of  course  in  private,  that  he  wished  he 
could  put  off  his  coronet  and  be  j)lain  Henry 
Brougham  again.  If  he  really  had  the  wish, 
as  well  as  expressed  it,  there  was  ])robably  a 
little  self-deception  in  his  mind;  the  changes 
in  him  were  largely  the  natural  result  of  in¬ 
creasing  years,  and  the  want  of  certain  forms 
of  popular  stimulation  to  which  he  had  become 
accustomed.  If  he  had  still  been  a  commoner 
he  would  have  found  that  these  were  nearly 
exhausted.  The  world  had  gone  very  fast, 
and  a  time  of  reaction  was  come. 

This  most  remarkable  man  will  reajipear 
from  time  to  time  in  our  history;  but  the 
career  of  Brougham  as  Brougham  ends  with 
the  fall  of  the  Whigs  in  1834,  one  might  even 
say  with  the  year  1830.  Never  was  a  man  so 
idolized  by  the  people  as  he  was  during  the 
decade  which  preceded  his  elevation  to  the 
chancellorehip.  He  had,  indeed,  done  good 
service.  In  Ihe  first  j'ear  of  his  parliamentary 
life  (1810)  he  introduced  and  carried  a  bill 
making  it  felony  to  trade  in  slaves.  He  had 
previously  acquired  fame  by  the  inconqiarable 
force  and  acuteness  with  which  he  had  attacked 
the  Perceval  orders  in  council  (restricting  Bri¬ 
tish  commerce  for  reasons  the  most  absurd); 
and  then  came  his  defence  of  Queen  Caroline, 
which  he  undertook,  like  Denman,  at  the  cost 
of  sacrificing  the  royal  favour  and  certain 
kinds  of  professional  advancement.  The  rest 
of  his  labours  have  been  already  hinted  at. 
But  still,  considering  his  immense  physical 
energy  and  working  capacity,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  wondering  what  he  did  with  himself 
to  leave  so  little  mark  upon  his  time.  And 
yet  he  did  much;  men  have  been  immortalized 
for  smaller  services  than  Brougham’s. 

When  we  have  remembered  the  worst  that 
can  be  said  against  Brougham  we  discover 
that  we  cannot  help  liking  him.  This  is  not 
merely  that  we  all  like  power,  or  that  his 
name  and  image  have  long  been  familiar  to 
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us;  it  is  ratliertliat  we  are  impressed  with  the 
fimdameiilal  goodness  of  the  man,  in  spite  of 
all  that  has  been  said  against  him.  Bentham, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  hatred  of  poetry,  some¬ 
times  wrote  rhyme,  produced  these  four  lines 
upon  Brougham : — 

“0  Brougham  !  a  strange  mystery  you  are 

Nil  fuit  unquani  sibi  tarn  dispar : 

So  foolish  and  so  wdse,  so  great,  so  small; 

Everything  now -to-morrow  nought  at  all.” 

(The  first  line  will  not  scan  unless  we  make 
two  syllables  of  the  name;  but  it  was  all  but 
univ’ersally  pronounced  Broom.  Now  and 
then,  Bruffam,  as  in  the  comic  story  told  by 
the  elder  Matthews  about  the  A'orkshireman 
in  the  stage-coach  who  wouldn’t  be  quiet,  no, 
not  for  the  “gret  Baron  Hellock  and  Mister 
Bruffam.”) 

There  is  an  anecdote  of  the  man  too  which 
may  pair  off  with  these  two  coui)lets.  He  .sat 
out  of  doors,  at  his  seat  at  C'annes,  as  one 
figure  in  a  scene  for  the  daguerreotype.  The 
artist,  who  had  noticed  his  ways,  earnestly 
implored  his  lordship  to  keep  still,  if  only  for 
a  moment.  Brougham  solemnly  promised  that 
he  would,  but  failed  to  keeji  his  engagement. 
The  rest  of  the  picture  was  perfect,  but  where 
the  figure  of  Brougham  should  have  been  there 
was  a  blur.  That  is  it ;  if  it  were  not  for  the 
extraordinary  individuality  of  his  face  and 
figure,  especially  his  nose,  one  would  scarcely 
liave  any  permanent  image  of  him.  Some 
little  points  in  his  conduct  suggest  a  streak  of 
insanity — for  example,  lie  would  make  serious 
appointments  and  forget  them.  Perhaps  a 
certain  well-known  anecdote  of  his  early  cliild- 
hood  is  not  true,  but  it  is  likely  to  live.  It 
is  said  that,  when  very  young  indeed,  he 
had  been  called  cracked.  One  day  he  fell  a 
good  long  way  down  stairs,  and  his  mother, 
in  terror,  called  to  the  servant,  “Oh,  his  poor 
skull  will  be  crackit!”  But  the  child  was  not 
hurt, and  picking  himself  up, said, “No, mother, 
— it  was  crackit  before.” 

Considering  that  Brougham  was  dreaderl  as 
an  intimate  coadjutor  in  political  life,  .and  was 
never  admitted  into  a  cabinet  after  the  first 
time,  it  is  pleasant  to  notice  that  he  was  a 
very  “domestic”  pereon,  fond  of  children,  and 
an  excellent  master.  Wordsworth,  who  was 


a  severe  judge,  spoke  of  him  “as  a  family  man” 
in  the  highest  terms.  It  is  on  record  th.at 
never  for  one  day  during  the  years  of  his 
greatest  preoccuiiations  and  anxieties  did  he 
miss  writing  to  his  mother.  His  attentions  to 
children — including  those  young  enough  to 
give  a  great  deal  of  trouble — were  remarkable. 
It  is  of  course  impossible  to  answer  for  every¬ 
body,  but  some  of  those  who  ought  to  know 
the  truth  regard  him  as  “the  very  best  of 
mastei-s.”  Wordsworth’s  description  of  him 
is,  “very  generous  and  afiection.ate  in  his  dis¬ 
position,” — and  in  using  such  terms  he  gave 
practical  instances.  It  was  not  unknown  that 
a  daughter  of  wliom  he  was  exceedingly  fond 
was  jiainfully  attlicted,  and  that  her  early 
death  was  a  great  shock  to  him.  A'et  this  is 
the  man  whose  “hatred”  in  public  life  was 
called  “  Satanic,”  and  who  is  said  to  have 
hastened,  if  not  caused,  the  death  of  Lord  Dur¬ 
ham  liy  his  rancorous  prosecution  of  him. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  Brougham 
was  profusely  caricatured.  He  had  pei-sonal 
]ieculiarities  which  jiartly  accounted  for  this. 
One  of  these  was  his  nose.  It  was  the  very 
opposite  of  another  celebrated  nose,  namely, 
the  duke’s;  being  a  very  powerful  kind 
of  “snub”  of  the  class  known  to  physi- 
ognomi.sts  as  the  cogitative.  It  is  plain  fact, 
and  not  fancy  or  humorous  exaggeration, 
that  Brougham  used  to  point  his  sentences,  or 
some  of  the  most  powerful  of  them,  with  his 
nose.  When  he  came  to  any  spot  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  a  speech  which  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  a  damaging  pause,  up  went  the  astounding 
nose,  with  a  sort  of  inaudible  sniff  of  satis¬ 
faction  at  the  pain  the  orator  was  inflicting, 
his  e3'e  gleaming  with  too  conscious  tire. 
Then  take  his  remarkable  tall  black  stock, 
worn  negligently,  as  all  his  clothes  were,  and 
sometimes  actually  showing  at  the  side  or  near 
the  front  the  buckle  which  ought  to  have  been 
behind;  his  plaid  trousers;  his  gaunt,  agile 
figure,  his  fierce  look  as  if  he  slept  with  his 
eyes  open  and  wanted  no  help  from  any  one; 
then  take  into  account  that  his  face  was  after 
all  a  kindly  one,  and  was  full  of  that  peculiar 
pleasantness  which  never  goes  without  intel¬ 
lectual  power;  and  lastly,  add  the  powerful 
projecting  forehead  and  pugnacious  mouth. 
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and  you  certiiiiily  have  a  figure  that  any  one 
niig'.it  like  to  look  at  more  than  once.  His 
jx)\vers  of  work  were  greater  than  even  his 
look  ;uid  gait  gave  jjronuse  of.  It  is  believed, 
that  while  he  was  lord  chancellor  (in  which 
caj)acity  he  performed  prodigies  in  the  way  of  : 
clearing  the  cause  list)  he  once  worked  a  whole  j 
week  without  sleep,  certainly  without  going  to  j 
bed,  and  then  drove  home  and  slept  from  | 
Saturday  far  into  the  Monday.  He  w:\s  at  i 
one  time  publicly  and  continuously  ta\mted 
with  habits  of  into.xication,  but  this  was  party 
spite.  No  man  who  was  often  atfected  by 
drink  could  have  done  a  thousandth  part  of 
his  work.  It  may  well  be  credited,  however, 
that  with  his  very  great  strength  he  was  not 
the  man  to  count  glasses  of  wine;  he  did 
everything  with  a  will,  with  i-apid  reckless 
energy.  Mr  Gladstone  has  jrublicly  informed 
us  that  he  has  jilways  found  the  time  of  wait¬ 
ing,  preparing,  and  fidgetting  before  or  about 
a  speech  more  trying  than  the  labour  of  the 
speech  itself,  and  this  is  the  general  experience 
of  orators  of  all  classes  except  the  insolent  and 
stupid,  ilr.  Gladstone,  however,  says  he  never 
takes,  as  a  fortifier,  anything  more  than  a  glass 
of  sherry  with  an  egg  beaten  up  in  it. 
Brougham’s  “palmy”  daj’s  were  the  days  of 
jxrrt  wine.  The  grave  and  moderate  Peel  would 
take  his  j)iut,  and  it  is  fully  presumable  that  on 
any  exciting  occasion  a  man  like  Brougham,  to 
whom  wine  was  as  much  a  sedative  as  a  stim¬ 
ulant,  would  not  stop  at  a  pint.  When  he  made 
Iris  greatest  reform-bill  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  ending  with  the  words,  “Yea,  on  my 
i>ended  knees  I  implore  you  not  to  reject  this 
bill,”  midicious  observers  have  declai'ed  that 
the  feint  which  his  lordship  made  of  kneeling 
on  the  woolsack  became,  without  his  conniv¬ 
ance,  a  real  act  of  kneeling,  and  that  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  attitude  of  supplication  till  he 
was  gently  assisted  to  rise. 

Brougham’s  boyish  freedom  to  communi¬ 
cate,  and  his  still  more  boyish  neglect  of  his 
dress  and  appearance,  may  be  allowed  to  com- 
j)lete  this  picture.  In  1834  we  shall  find  that 
Eiirl  Grey  was  honoured  by  a  banquet  on  the 
Caltoii  Hill,  at  which  2500  persons  were  pre¬ 
sent.  Lord  Bi'ougham  made  a  speech  full  of 
fire  and  force  (he  had  been  somewhat  under 


a  cloud  owing  to  his  Malthusian  outpourings 
and  his  conduct  in  the  m.atter  of  the  Dorchester 
labourer's),  in  which  he  eloquently  boasted  of 
having  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  kind  of 
jobbery.  “Fellow-citizens  of  Edinburgh!” 
said  the  noble  lord,  “  these  hands  are  clean  !” 
— but  “  the  wags  ”  were  much  amused  to  note 
that  they  wei'e  not.  “  The  wags  ”  are  not  high 
authority,  but  it  is  certain  that  Brougham 
was  not,  to  quote  Carlyle,  “of  the  m.an-milliner 
sjiecies.”  Nature  had  built  him  in  such  wise 
that  it  was  impossible  his  clotlies  should  fit 
him,  and  for  the  rest,  a  man  who  worked  as 
savagely  as  he  did  would  probably  di-op  off 
into  a  short  sleep,  whenever  he  had  a  minute 
or  two  to  spare,  rather  than  make  a  toilet. 

Brougham  was,  of  course,  an  intensely  vain 
man ;  not  sentimentally  or  prur  iently  vain, 
but  graspingly  so.  It  is  well  known  that 
racehorses  have  beerr  krrowrr  to  bite  at  their 
rivals  in  order  to  keep  them  from  the  winning- 
post.  There  was  something  in  Brougham  of 
the  blind-animal  instinct  of  jealousy  to  which 
such  stories  iroint.  Wherr  he  attacked  a  rival 
he  did  it  without  self  -  conscioirsness,  or  at 
least  deceiving  himself  with  the  idea  that  he 
did  it  in  the  public  service.  But  he  had  no 
varrity  of  the  thin,  complying  sort.  He  went 
boldly  against  the  stream — nradly,  some  would 
'say — whenever  he  felt  inclined.  And  he  cer¬ 
tainly  never  spared  anybody.  One  time  when 
he  was  speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  he 
noticed  that  the  Duke  of  Cumber-land — who 
was  the  object  of  more  pojrular  hatred  thair 
any  man  but  Castlereagh  had  been — was  vvhis- 
pering  to  the  Duke  of  AVellington.  It  appears 
to  have  suddenly  occurred  to  Brougham  that 
he  might  annoy  the  “  gallojnng  dreary  duke  ” 
without  going  mitch  out  of  his  way.  So,  hav¬ 
ing  occasiorr  to  use  the  wor'd  “  illustr-ious,”  or 
perhaps  using  it  on  purpose.  Brougham,  cast¬ 
ing  his  eye,  and  inevitably  his  irritating  nose, 
towards  the  two  dukes,  observed  with  perfect 
coolness  that  “the  word  ‘illustrious’  was  a 
vague  one  —  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
was  illustrious  by  usage  or  coui-tesy  only, 
whereas  the  Duke  of  Welliirgton  was  illus¬ 
trious  by  his  chai'a.cter  and  achievemeirts.” 
This  was  quite  gratuitous.  Nobody  knew 
better  than  Brougham  that  the  “galloping 
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dreary  duke”  lived  under  the  suspicion  of 
having  murdered  his  valet,  that  he  wtis  the 
best-hated  man  in  England,  and  that  no  one 
would  defend  him.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
turned  in  a  rage  upon  the  chancellor,  and 
asked  why  he  had  been  di-agged  into  the 
debate  in  this  rude  manner ;  but  Brougham, 
without  showing  a  ruttied  feather,  replied  that 
the  contrast  between  his  royal  highness  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  just  occurred  to 
him  as  an  illustration,  and  he  used  it  as  it 
came.  The  man  who  was  capable  of  this  kind 
of  nnsparing  spitefulness  was  sure  to  have 
enemies  enough. 

But  there  is  at  hand  another  striking  in¬ 
stance  of  Brougham’s  recklessness  of  invec¬ 
tive.  When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  vrttered 
his  sudden  and  very  unwise  declaration  that 
he  was  opposed  to  any  kind  of  reform  in  par¬ 
liament,  Brougham  made  one  of  his  most 
savage  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
After  a  torrent  of  eloquence  on  the  general 
question  he  turned  suddenly  round,  and,  look¬ 
ing  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Sir  George  Murray  full 
in  the  face,  he  exclaimed,  “Him  we  scorn  not, 
it  is  you  we  scorn — you,  his  mean,  base,  fawn¬ 
ing  parasites!”  Sir  Robert  rose  to  his  feet 
and  in  a  voice  hot  with  passion  denied  that 
he  was  the  parasite  of  any  man.  It  seemed 
likely  that  a  challenge  would  hav^e  ensued, 
but  Brougham  immediately  “  explained,”  and 
the  debate  was  resumed. 

That  Brougham  was  capable  of  intense 
jealousy  is  certain,  and  his  want  of  discretion 
wjis  extreme.  Not  once  or  twice  only,  but 
many  times  in  his  life,  did  “Blundering 
Brougham,”  iis  Byron  called  him,  “turn  beef  to 
bannocks,  cauliflowers  to  kale.”  That  Sydney 
Smith  would  gladly  have  kept  him  off  the 
staff  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  is  well  known, 
but  as  he  advanced  in  political  importance 
he  acquired  a  strong  hold  of  Jeffrey,  and  Mr. 
Macvey  Napier,  Jeffrey’s  successor,  seems  to 
have  stood  almost  in  dread  of  him.  Macaulay 
was  by  far  the  most  valuable  contributor, 
and  they  all  knew  it;  but  Brougham  lost  no 
opportunity  of  running  him  down  in  his  jjri- 
vate  letters  to  Mr.  Naj)ier.  The  correspond¬ 
ence  suggests,  for  one  thing,  how  ra))idly  the 
dial  hits  moved  since  those  days.  Neither  a 


man  like  Brougham,  who  was  great,  nor  a 
man  like  Croker,  who  was  miserably  little, 
would  now  be  able  to  give  himself  airs, 
“  assume  the  god,  affect  to  nod,  and  seem  to 
shake  the  spheres”  in  jiolitical  literature. 
Croker’s  power  consisted  mainly  in  his  spite 
and  his  impudence.  Brougham  Wiis  not 
capable  of  anything  like  that,  but  he  could 
make  himself  sufficiently  disjigreeable.  The 
manner  in  which  he  was  left  out  in  the  cold 
after  his  first  chancelloiship  shows  what  wiis 
thought  of  him  as  a  colleague;  but  then  he 
was,  to  use  an  Americanism,  siniffly  left  to 
“  slide,”  and  not  the  most  savage  pen  of  the 
time  has  tried  to  make  him  odious  and  con- 
temj)tible.  There  is  no  portrait  of  Brougham 
to  compare  with  that  of  Croker  as  “Rigby”  by 
the  author  of  Lothair. 

The  iqjshot  of  all  this  seems  to  be  that  the 
enmity  of  Brougham  was  never  so  great  as  it 
appeared.  It  was  largely  artistic.  He  had 
little  secretiveness,  and,  once  embarked  on  a 
cnrrent  of  invective,  he  took  so  much  pride  in 
trimming  his  sails  for  the  occasion  that  he 
became,  from  time  to  time,  unconscious  of  the 
rest.  For  instance,  as  a  lawyer  he  was  right 
in  denouncing  poor  Lord  Durham’s  Canadian 
compromise,  and  once  committed  to  the  work 
of  denunciation  he  followed  it  up  to  the 
climax  in  the  spirit  of  an  artist.  Good 
judges,  after  pixssing  some  time  in  his  com¬ 
pany,  declared  that  he  had  in  him  the  making 
of  a  first-rate  actor. 

As  a  judge  Brougham  was  hardly  what  is 
called  a  success.  The  remark  that  if  Brougluim 
knew  a  little  of  law  he  would  know  a  little  of 
everything,  has  been  attributed  to  many  per¬ 
sons,  the  only  lawyer  from  whom  it  was  excus¬ 
able  being  Lord  St.  Leonards,  who  was  ]ier- 
haps  the  greatest  of  his  time.  But  it  is  notice¬ 
able  that  Brougham  was  never  a  gi'eat  or  suc¬ 
cessful  advocjite,  as  O’Connell,  Scarlett,  or 
Wilde  was.  His  boyish  inconsequence  made 
him  unsafe,  and  he  had  no  genuine  cunning 
or  suvoir  faire.  All  he  accomjdished  in  any 
sphere  of  action  he  did  by  sheer  driving  power. 
One  of  the  finest  speeches  he  ever  delivered 
was  that  in  defence  of  Ambrose  Williams; 
but  it  was  a  most  unwise  and  inconsequent 
condo  ad  populum,  not  an  advocate’s  ai)peal 
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to  a  jury;  and  Williams,  as  we  all  know,  was 
found  guilty — Brougham’s  irritating  speech 
liaving  unquestionably  done  him  harm. 

The  most  serious  charge  against  Brougham 
is  {>ei'haj)s  that  of  untruthfulness.  But  there 
is  110  charge  of  perfidy  against  him.  He  was 
a  man  of  very  rapid  aiul  very  intense  mood, 
who  had  a  scarcely  conscious  delight  in  his 
own  strengtii,  and  wlien  some  end  was  to  be 
gained,  hutted  at  it  with  red-hot  energj',  like 
a  Hercules  in  a  passion,  thinking  and  asking 
nothing  of  other  mattei’s.  A  man  like  this 
will  undoubtedly  find  himself  in  many  a  false 
position  if  he  leads  a  life  as  savagely  active  as 
Henry  Brougham’s.  And  especially  will  this 
be  the  case  if  he  is  a  little  “  crackit,”  and  apt 
to  forget.  This  was  Brougham;  he  frequently 
forgot  prom ises and  other  mattei-s — forgot  them 
in  jierfect  good  faith,  when  he  had  nothing  to 
gain  by  the  forgetting. 

The  acquirements  of  Brougham  were  not 
such  as  would  excite  astonishment  in  our  own 
day.  A  hundred  experts  would  be  at  hand 
to  demolish  liim  in  every  ilepartment  of  know¬ 
ledge  to  which  he  made  any  considerable  pre¬ 
tension.  One  day  when  he  had  been  the  life 
and  soul  of  a  company  at  which  Rogers  was 
jjresent,  the  banker  and  poet  remarked  to  the 
other  guests  after  his  departure,  “  This  morn¬ 
ing  Solon,  Lycurgus,  Demostlienes,  Archi¬ 
medes,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Lord  Chesterfield, 
and  a  great  many  more  went  away  in  one 
post-chaise.”  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  when  Rogers 
was  serious  and  when  he  was  joking;  but  unless 
this  was  pleasantry  it  was  folly.  Brougham 
contributed  papers  to  the  Royal  Society  on 
points  in  the  higher  mathematics  when  he  was 
about  sixteen  years  old,  and  there  was  no 
scientific  subject  with  wliich  he  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  engage.  But  he  never  approached 
even  to  the  edge  of  a  discovery — never  even 
made  an  imjjortant  suggestion. 

In  point  of  fact,  this  remarkable  man  was 
wholly  destitute  of  speculative  power,  and 
almost  incapable  as  a  critic  in  the  higher 
literature.  All  this  is  now  admitted.  Nobody 
ilreams  of  reading  his  notes  on  Raley,  or  of 
accepting  his  dicta  ujxm  poetry  or  eloquence, 
ujwn  great  literary  work,  English,  French, 
I>;itin,or  Greek.  But  his  power  of  massing  facts 
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together  was  of  course  stuiiendous,  and  he  used 
it  with  honour  to  himself  and  benefit  to  his 
country  in  some  very  conspicuous  particulars. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  1830,  the  session 
commenced,  the  king  going  down  to  the  house 
with  far  more  than  his  usual  display  of  cere¬ 
mony,  and  deliv^ering  his  speech  in  person. 
In  both  houses  the  address  in  reply  passed 
without  a  division — but  there  w’ere  signs  of 
serious  opposition  to  the  government.  In 
the  Commons  Brougham  had  already  brought 
forward  the  subject  of  reform  even  before  the 
address  had  been  moved — though  he  only  did 
so  by  contradicting  the  report  that  he  wished 
to  introduce  radical  and  sweeping  innovations, 
and  declaring  that  he  for  one  would  take  his 
stand  on  the  ancient  ways  of  the  constitution. 
It  was  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  first 
note  of  war  was  sorinded,  and  it  came  from 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Earl  Grey  also 
referring  to  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
reform,  the  duke  said,  “The  noble  earl  has 
alluded  to  something  in  the  shape  of  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform,  but  he  has  been  candid 
enough  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  not  prepared 
with  any  measure  of  reform ;  and  I  have  as 
little  scruple  to  say  that  his  majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment  is  as  totally  unprepared  as  the  noble 
lord.”  This  was  all  very  well,  but  the  duke 
went  on  to  declare  that  he  had  never  heard  or 
read  of  any  measin-e  by  which,  to  his  mind, 
the  state  of  the  representation  could  be  im¬ 
proved  or  could  be  rendered  more  satisfactory 
to  the  country  at  large.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  add  that  if  he  had  at  that  moment  imposed 
upon  him  the  duty  of  forming  a  legislature 
for  any  country,  .and  especially  for  a  country 
like  England,  in  possession  of  gi-eat  property 
of  v.arious  descriptions  —  he  would  not  assert 
th.at  he  would  form  such  a  legislature  as  then 
existed, — for  the  n.ature  of  man  was  incapable 
of  re.aching  it  at  once — but  his  endeavour 
wouhl  be  to  form  some  description  of  legisla¬ 
ture  which  would  produce  the  same  results. 
This  was  no  more  than  characteristic — but  when 
he  concluded  by  8<aying,  “I  am  not  only  not 
prepared  to  bring  forwaixl  any  me.asure  of  this 
nature,  but  I  will  at  once  declare  that,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  as  long  as  I  hold  any  sta- 
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tioii  in  the  government  of  the  country,  I  shall 
always  feel  it  my  duty  to  resist  such  a  measure 
when  proposed  by  othei’s:” — the  war  note 
went  far  and  loud,  ami  the  fate  of  the  minis¬ 
try  was  sealed. 

A  comparatively  small  incident  intensified 
the  public  dislike ;  another  gave  strength  to 
the  opponents  of  the  government.  The  king 
and  queen  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine 
at  the  Guildhall  on  the  9th  of  November,  and 
costly  preparations  had  been  made  to  receive 
them  with  due  magnificence;  but  a  few  days 
before  the  banquet  infoi-mation  was  given  to 
the  home  secretary  from  Mr.  Key,  the  lord- 
mayor  elect,  that  there  was  likely  to  be  a  pub¬ 
lic  disturbance,  and  though  it  was  particularly 
intended  to  make  a  demonstration  against  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  the  king  might  be  in 
danger  in  case  of  a  serious  tumult.  His 
majesty  was  advised  to  forego  his  visit.  Lon¬ 
doners  were  bitterly  disappointed;  people  in 
the  country  were  alarmed  at  what  they  feared 
was  a  sign  of  a  coming  revolution.  The  funds 
fell  from  80  to  77.  The  night  of  the  banquet 
arrived,  and  nothing  of  consequence  occurred. 
The  result  was  that  the  ministry  had  not  only 
increased  the  anger  of  the  people,  but  were 
contemptuously  accused  of  having,  through 
fear  of  the  tokens  of  their  unpopularity, 
prevented  the  king  from  receiving  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  welcome  which  awaited  him  from 
a  loyal  and  admiring  people.  Seldom  has 
any  government  been  more  odious  than  was 
the  Wellington  administration  at  that  time. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  some  of  the 
caricatures  and  lampoons  with  which  the 
country  was  flooded  to  see  how  acrimonious 
were  the  satirical  attacks  on  the  duke  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who,  rather  more  than  a  year 
before,  had,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  a  title  and  to  a  large  fortune. 
Outside  parliament  the  ministry  was  every¬ 
where  met  by  a  disfavour  which  was  too  often 
expressed  in  execrations.  Within  the  house 
the  Whigs  had  already  formed  a  strong  op¬ 
position — not  without  feeling  that  the  king 
would  rather  support  them  than  lose  his  i)opu- 
larity;  while  the  extreme  Tories,  who  little 
expected  how  soon  their  party  would  be 
utterly  defeated,  joined  in  attacking  a  govern¬ 


ment  which  they  never  could  forgive  for 
emancipating  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  fall 
of  the  administration  was  accelerated  by  the 
fact  that  on  the  15th  of  November  Mr. 
Brougham  proceeded  to  redeem  a  pledge  given 
to  his  constituents  to  introduce  a  measure  of 
reform  giving  votes  to  all  copyholders,  lease¬ 
holders,  and  householders,  and  members  to 
Manchester,  Gliusgow,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and 
other  large  towns;  to  take  away  one  member 
from  each  nomination  borough ;  to  reduce  the 
time  of  elections  to  one  day;  to  limit  the 
number  of  membei-s  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  500,  and  to  make  some  changes  in  the  fran¬ 
chise  of  town  and  country  voters.  His  plan 
had  been  approved  at  a  large  meeting  of 
members,  and  though  he  was  not  really  ready 
to  go  on  with  the  measure  he  intended  to  in¬ 
troduce  it.  But  the  day  before.  Sir  Henry 
Parnell  brought  forward  a  motion  for  appoint¬ 
ing  a  select  committee  to  consider  the  esti¬ 
mates  on  the  civil  list,  and  as  this  was 
carried  against  the  government,  though  only 
by  a  majority  of  20,  the  ministry  made  haste 
to  resign  the  next  moniing. 

Their  resignation  was  accepted,  and  Idie 
king  at  once  sent  for  Earl  Grey,  whose  hon¬ 
our,  integrity,  and  consistent  advocacy  of  a 
moderate  reform,  no  less  than  his  great  abUity 
and  experience,  entitled  him  to  be  regarded  as 
the  chief  of  the  Whig  party. 

It  may  be  convenient  here  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  great  military  chieftain  who  as 
a  minister  was  so  obnoxious  to  the  people,  and 
who  yet  lived  to  become  eminently  popular 
when  he  had  long  retired  from  active  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  work  of  government,  and  had, 
as  it  were,  become  historical. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  by  various  critics 
about  the  duke’s  qualities  and  career  as  a 
politician,  and  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  he  was  a  failure.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands.  Bonaparte,  when  at  St.  Helena,  used 
to  speculate  a  good  deal  as  to  what  the  suc¬ 
cessful  soldier  would  do.  “  Wellington  will 
never  rest  content  with  a  peaceful  life  and  a 
subordinate  position  after  all  he  has  done,” 
said  the  ambitious  little  Corsican ;  “  he  will 
change  the  dynasty.”  This  was  an  amusing 
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instance  of  self-disclosure.  But  though  Wel¬ 
lington  had  no  desire  to  “change  the  dynasty,” 
and  was  well  content,  as  he  had  reason  to  be, 
with  his  titles,  his  honoui-s,  his  pensions,  his 
estates,  and  the  admiration  of  his  country¬ 
men,  he  had  jtcrhaps  greater  ideas  of  his  own 
capacity  as  a  civil  ruler  than  other  people  could 
well  entertain.  The  king’s  government  must  be 
ciiiTied  on — he  was  always  ready  to  serve  his 
sovereign — these  were  ])hrases  of  his  which 
have  been  remembered,  and  they  were  good 
in  their  way;  but  after  all  he  Avas  an  old 
soldier,  with  but  little  reading,  no  breadth  of 
view,  aud  a  curious  want  of  sympathetic  intel- 
bgence.  In  fjict  he  had  all  the  high  qualities 
of  a  militiiry  commander  except  the  highest; 
and  these  last  ju’e  just  what  a  soldier  must 
have  if  he  is  to  wiu  victories  in  peace  as  well 
as  in  war.  lie  was  very  obstinate  and  preju¬ 
diced.  A  very  small  simple  incident  will  show 
this  better  than  a  hundred  of  larger  size  that 
might  be  disputed  about.  Being  on  a  visit 
once,  and  of  course  an  honoured  guest,  he  was 
guilty  of  the  rudeness  of  absenting  himself 
from  family  prayers  during  the  whole  time  of 
his  stay,  for  no  reason  except  that  some  of  the 
petitions  read  had  not  been  from  the  prayer- 
book.  “  I  see  you  use  fancy  prayers,”  said  the 
displeased  martinet.  There  must  have  been 
a  good  solid  lump  of  hard-headed  stupidity  in 
a  man  who  coidd  speak  and  act  like  that, 
.small  as  the  matter  was  in  itself.  It  reminds 
one  Ainpleasantly  of  that  speech  of  his  when 
the  nation  was  in  a  ferment  concerning  the 
Reform  Bill — “The  people  of  England  are 
usually  quiet  enough  if  they  are  let  alone; 
and  if  they  are  not  quiet,  there  is  a  way  to 
make  them.”  When  his  grace  was  apjx)inted 
prime  minister  Henry  Brougham  made  a  re¬ 
markable  speech,  in  which  he  condemned  the 
appointment  as  unconstitutional.  This  was 
going  too  far,  perhaps;  but  the  m.ajority  of 
the  nation  was  with  him  Avhen,  after  offering 
his  homage  to  the  duke’s  character  and  abili¬ 
ties,  he  went  on  to  rcni.ark  that  he  did  not 
feel  gratified  when  he  saw  the  regular  and 
confidenti.al  adviser  of  the  sovereign  at  the 
head  of  the  civil  and  military  establishments, 
dispensing  all  the  patronage  of  the  crown,  the 
army,  and  the  church.  We  have  already  re¬ 


ferred  to  the  passage  in  which  he  .said,  “  The 
schoolmaster  is  abroad ;  ”  and  it  was  in  this 
speech  that  it  occurred,  when  he  said,  “  Let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  I  am  inclined  to  exagger¬ 
ate.  I  have  no  fear  of  slav'ery  being  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  country  by  the  power  of  the 
sword.  .  .  .  The  noble  duke  might  take 

the  .army,  he  might  take  the  navy,  he  might 
take  the  mitre,  he  might  take  the  seal — I 
would  make  the  noble  duke  a  present  of  them 
all.  Let  him  come  with  his  whole  force,  sword 
in  hand,  against  the  constitution,  and  the 
energies  of  the  people  will  not  only  beat  him, 
but  laugh  at  his  efforts.  There  have  been 
periods  when  the  country  has  heard  with  dis¬ 
may  that  the  soldier  w;is  abroad.  This  is  not 
the  case  now.  Let  the  soldier  be  ever  so  much 
abroad  in  the  present  age,  he  can  do  nothing. 
There  is  another  jierson  abroad — a  less  impos¬ 
ing  person,  and  in  the  eyes  of  some  an  insig¬ 
nificant  i)erson — whose  labours  have  tended 
to  produce  this  state  of  things.  The  school¬ 
master  is  abroad;  and  I  trust  more  to  the 
schoolmaster,  armed  with  his  primer,  for  up¬ 
holding  the  liberties  of  the  country,  than  I 
fear  the  soldier  with  his  bayonet.” 

It  is  probable  that  the  duke  had  some 
vague  sense  that  he  teas  in  opposition  to  the 
people,  that  he  did  not  understand  them — 
never  would  understand  them  —  and  would 
certainly  be  beaten  by  them.  He  indemnified 
himself  for  this  unpleasant  feeling  by  play¬ 
ing  the  martinet  wherever  he  coidd.  The 
Huskisson  squabble  was  a  case  in  point.  In 
vain  did  Huskisson  plead  that  his  letter  was 
private  and  merely  consultative.  In  vain  did 
other  members  of  the  cabinet  urge  upon  the 
duke  that  it  was  all  a  mistake.  “  It  is  no 
mistake,  by  G —  !  and  it  shall  be  no  mistake,” 
said  the  old  soldier.  The  king  (George  IV.) 
supported  the  duke,  and  the  end  of  it  was 
that  ^Ir.  Huskisson  Avas  excluded,  and  all  the 
C.aniiingites  Avent  out  of  the  cabinet  Avith  him. 
George  IV.  himself,  hoAvever,  had  to  take  his 
turn  in  giving  Avay  to  the  iron  will  of  the  iron 
duke,  Avho  Avas  as  unbending  when  he  had  to 
sound  the  retreat  as  at  other  times.  That 
mon.arch,  Avhen  the  Catholic  Voting  Bill  was 
in  question,  threatened  to  resign  the  croAvn, 
go  abroad,  and  leave  the  government  to  his 
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detested  brother  Cumberland  —  a  stroke  of 
spite  whicli  he  knew  would  lead  to  a  revolu¬ 
tion.  But  the  duke  was  too  much  for  him, 
and  insisted  on  the  bill.  His  majesty  after¬ 
wards  told  the  weeping  Eldon  that  he  had 
been  as  much  forced  into  assent  by  the  duke 
“  as  if  a  pistol  had  been  held  to  his  head,  or  a.s 
if  the  duke  had  threatened  to  throw  him  out  i 
of  a  tive-story  window” — a  jdiysical  feat  to 
which  the  conqueror  of  Napoleon,  though 
figuratively,  in  the  French  song,  “high  as 
Rouen  steeple,”  would  not  have  been  equal 
without  much  assisfeince. 

King  William  IV.  knew  his  own  mind 
much  better  than  his  late  brother  ever  did,  and 
he  had  strong  ideas  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
But  he  too,  as  will  be  seen,  placed  much 
reliance  on  the  duke,  who  would,  in  case  of 
need,  have  put  a  pistol  to  fiis  head  also,  in 
order  that  “the  king’s  government”  might  be 
carried  on.  That  was  the  man.  But  he  had, 
at  this  time,  to  encounter  armies  very  different 
from  any  he  had  ever  beaten  at  Assaye  or 
elsewhere,  and  in  spite  of  sincere  good  inten¬ 
tions  on  his  part,  and  much  of  his  usual  obsti¬ 
nacy,  “the  king’s  government”  had  to  be 
“carried  on”  without  him,  and  in  spite  of  him 
at  last.  The  only  government  which  had  been 
successfully  exercised  by  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  was  of  an  autocratic  kind,  when  countries 
were  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  to  that  he  was 
fully  equal.  But  in  this  country  there  was  a 
constitution  and  a  free  people,  and  to  govern 
under  such  conditions  a  man  must  have 
elements  of  sympathy  and  intelligence,  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  lacked.  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  whose  Conservative  sympathies  did 
not  prevent  very  plain  speaking,  has  boldly 
pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  duke  as  a 
minister.  “Bishop  Burnet  in  speculating  on 
the  extraordinary  influence  of  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  and  accounting  how  a  statesman  so  con¬ 
sistent  in  his  conduct  and  so  false  to  his 
confederates  should  have  so  powerfully  con¬ 
trolled  his  country,  observes,  ‘His  strength 
lay  in  his  knowledge  of  England.’  Now  that 
is  exactly  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  never  possessed.”  And 
this  ingenious  writer  and  successful  man  of 
action  then  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  mi.stakes 


made  by  Wellington,  and  insists  that  it  is  to  his 
mismanagement,  when  lie  possessed  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  King  William  IV.,  and  as  much 
power  as  he  could  well  expect,  that  we  owe 
“the  uprising  of  the  demon  Agitation.”  This 
is  far  too  strongly  jnit,  but  short  as  was  the 
period  of  the  duke’s  sway  in  the  reign  we  are 
1  now  considering,  it  was  potent  for  good  or  evil. 

The  “iron  will” — a  commonj)lace  which 
is  almost  worn  out,  but  is  convenient, — the 
iron  will  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  his 
pei-sonal  fidelity,  were  more  than  once  of 
great  use  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  through 
him  to  the  country.  Both  these  men,  the 
latter,  of  course,  a  truly  great  statesman,  had 
one  merit  in  common — they  were  ready,  if  we 
may  use  another  commonplace,  to  “accept” 
any  “accomplished  fact,”  with  all  its  conse¬ 
quences,  and  work  those  conseciuences  for  the 
public  good,  as  far  as  they  could  see  their 
way  to  doing  so. 

Peel,  whom  Benjamin  Disraeli  has  called 
the  greatest  member  of  Parliament  that  ever 
lived,  was  much  more  than  a  member  of 
Parliament.  He  has  so  large  a  jvart  to  j)lay 
in  the  history  of  the  yearn  before  us  that 
it  is  desirable  he  should  be  more  than  the 
shadow  of  a  name  to  the  reader — and  indeed 
we  have  already  introduced  him.  Tlie  best 
of  all  guides  to  what  a  man  really  is  at 
bottom  is  a  good  portrait  of  him — unless  you 
can  see  him  face  to  face.  The  figure,  head, 
and  features  of  Peel  are  fortunately  quite 
familiar.  His  father,  as  is  well  known,  was 
a  great  calico  printer  (sometimes  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  hands  were  employed  in  his  fac¬ 
tories  at  one  time).  He  was  made  a  baronet, 
a  circumstance  which  Cobbett  attributed  to 
his  subscribing  £10,000  to  the  “Patriotic 
Fund  ”  of  his  day  —  which  we  now  record 
merely  to  save  any  speculation  on  the  reader’s 
part  as  to  the  source  of  the  title  of  the  son. 
who  liad,  be  it  noted,  an  almost  haughty  way 
of  putting  “honours”  aside,  d'he  elder  Peel 
had  a  craze  in  favour  of  Pitt  and  paper 
money ;  but  he  was  not  blind,  and  after  his 
son  liad  taken  a  double-firet  at  Oxford  he 
took  care  that  he  should  get  into  Parliament 
while  little  more  than  a  youth.  At  first  Peel 
took  his  father’s  side,  not  only  as  an  extreme 
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Tory,  but  also  as  a  friend  of  inconvertible 
one-pound  notes;  but  at  last  be  broke  loose 
from  the  traditions  of  his  early  training,  aiul, 
characteristically,  the  first  jroint  on  which  he 
dill  so  was  a  financud  one.  But  he  very 
early  pleased  Sj)eucer  Perceval,  who  gave 
him  a  plixce  in  the  cabinet  ;dmost  immedi¬ 
ately.  The  part  he  took  in  relation  to  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts  and  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act  lies  far  b-hind  this  portion 
of  the  narrative,  as  his  final  course  of  action 
in  regard  to  the  corn-laws  lies  far  before  us. 
But  all  his  political  conduct  illustrates  the 
central  j)oint  in  his  character.  He  had 
e.\.treme  tenacity  of  conviction,  scrupulous 
conscientiousness,  great  openness  to  any  ajr- 
jieal  from  the  side  of  humanity,  and  an  almost 
irritable  sense  of  honour.  The  difficulty  of 
'■  making  him  out,”  or  following  his  reasons, 
w;is  keenly  felt  from  time  to  time  by  even 
his  friends,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Reform 
Bill  agitation  it  was  thought  humorous  to  call 
him  Sir  Robert  Eel — of  course,  in  allusion  to 
the  difficulty  of  getting  “a  hold”  on  him. 
But  a  man  of  great  tenacity  of  opinion,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  of  conscientious  willingness 
to  be  convinced,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  mis¬ 
constructions.  Peel  suffered  severely  from 
them  on  the  Catholic  question  among  other's. 
We  now  find  him  steadily  opposing  reform  in 
Parliament,  and  pretty  well  hated  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  consequence ;  but  we  must  remember, 
in  explanation  of  some  portions  of  his  con¬ 
duct,  that  he  was  a  somewhat  combative 
man,  and  that  to  attack  him  for  his  opinions 
was  like  endeavouring  to  extract  a  nail  by 
hitting  it  Inu'd  on  the  head.  However,  the 
people  of  England  were  never  long  without 
“a  sneakiirg  regard”  for  Sir  Robert, — so  great 
was  the  confidence  insjrired  by  the  steadfirst- 
iiess  and  solidity  of  his  character. 

The  popularity  and  the  known  moderation 
of  Earl  Grey  secui'ed  for  him  the  support  of 
the  nation,  but  one  difficulty  beset  him  directly 
he  began  to  form  a  ministry.  What  was  to  be 
done  with  Brougham?  The  premier  had  only 
accepted  office  on  condition  that  jjarliamenfiiry 
reform  should  be  made  a  cabinet  measure,  and 
here  was  this  restless,  tempestuous,  indiscreet, 
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able  orator,  not  only  the  recognized  leader  of 
the  Whigs  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
with  a  Reform  Bill  of  his  own  half  ready  and 
wholly  promised.  Added  to  this,  he  had 
gloried  in  accepting  the  representation  of 
Yorkshire  on  jmblic  grounds  alone,  and  not 
for  the  sake  of  office.  He  had  enormous  en¬ 
gagements,  a  largely  increasing  professional 
income,  which  he  must  sacrifice  if  he  took  any 
ordinary  cabinet  appointment.  The  office  of 
attorney -gejieral  was  offered  him  and  distinctly 
refused ;  it  was  then  suggested  that  he  should 
be  made  master  of  the  rolls  and  still  retain 
his  seat  for  A”orkshire,  but  to  this  the  king 
couhl  not  agree,  as  for  such  a  man  to  be  in  the 
ministry,  to  represent  such  a  constituency, 
and  to  be  the  proposer  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
would  makehim  too  strong  for  the  government. 
Earl  Grey  then  asked  his  majesty  what  else 
could  be  done;  and  the  king,  with  perhaps  un¬ 
usual  sagacity  said,  “Let  him  be  lord-chan¬ 
cellor.”  It  was  a  .splendid  offer  of  course,  and 
any  man  might  have  been  excused  for  being 
elated  at  it;  but  Brougham  was  in  no  hurry  to 
accept  it.  He  had  the  uncertainties  of  office 
to  consider,  and  should  the  ministry  go  out 
he  would  have  to  retire  on  .£4000  a  year,  after 
having  relinquished  not  only  a  lucrative  prac¬ 
tice  but  his  independent  position  as  leader  of 
the  party.  Lord  Althorp  at  last  persuaded 
him  to  accept  the  appointment.  “Remember,” 
he  said,  “that  our  party  has  been  out  of  office 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  that  your  refusal  to 
join  us  will  in  all  probability  prevent  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  ministry,  and  keep  us  in  opposition 
for  another  quarter  of  a  century.”  Brougham 
yielded,  and  the  ministry  was  at  once  formed 
with  his  name  as  lord-chancellor  and  the  ac¬ 
companying  title  of  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux. 
Lord  Althorp  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
Lord  Melbourne  in  the  home  office,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Lansdowne  president  of  the  council, 
Viscount  Palmerston  foreign  secretary.  Sir  J. 
Graham  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  Lord  John 
Russell  took  office  (not  in  the  cabinet)  as  2xay- 
master  of  the  forces, and  the  Hon.  E.  G.  Stanley, 
afterwards  to  become  famous  as  the  Earl  of 
Hei'by — “the  Rupert  of  debate” — was  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  but  was  the 
only  member  of  the  government  who  failed  to 
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be  re-elected,  having  been  defeated  at  Preston 
by  liis  opponent,  tlie  famous,  or  by  that  time 
notorious,  radical,  “Orator”  Hunt,  who  was 
elected  because  !Mr.  Shinley  refused  to  pledge 
himself  to  support  the  ballot. 

To  a  committee  composed  of  Lord  Durham, 
Lord  Duncannon,  Sir  James  Graham,  and 
Lord  John  Russell  was  assigned  the  task  of 
framing  the  government  measure  of  reform, 
and  it  was  the  scheme  of  Lord  John  Russell 
which  was  the  foundation  of  the  bill.  He 
pro])osed  that  fifty  of  the  smallest  boroughs 
should  be  disfranchised,  that  fifty  more  should 
return  only  one  instead  of  two  members,  and 
that  the  seats  thus  gained  should  be  given  to 
counties  and  large  towns;  that  the  qualification 
for  a  vote  should  be  the  payment  of  a  certain 
amount  of  rental,  which  was  afterwards  fixed 
at  £10.  Instead  of  fifty  towns  being  selected 
for  di.sfranchisement,  however,  it  wiis  deter¬ 
mined,  against  Lord  Russell’s  advice,  that  all 
towns  which  by  the  census  of  1821  had  fewer 
than  2000  inhabitants  should  be  disfran¬ 
chised  entirely,  and  all  towns  having  between 
2000  and  4000  should  be  disfranchised  par-  j 
tially.  The  amount  of  disfranchisement 
would,  it  was  found,  be  about  the  same,  and 
Lord  John  yielded;  but  he  deemed  the  man¬ 
ner  of  effecting  the  change  objectionable,  and 
subsequent  events  proved  that  he  was  not  far 
wrong. 

The  proposed  bill  was  warmly  accepted  by 
the  cabinet  and  no  time  was  lost  in  bringing 
it  forw’ard,  for  the  country  was  already  in  a 
very  disturbed  condition,  not  only  because  of 
the  political  crisis  and  the  excitement  occa¬ 
sioned  by  long-delayed  relief,  but  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  terrible  distre.ss  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  many  of  the  counties  and  among  the 
industrial  population  of  large  manufacturing 
towns.  The  agricultural  labourers  in  some 
tlistricts  were  starving,  and  their  wages  could 
not  support  them.  In  the  county  of  Dorset 
then,  as  much  later,  the  part  of  the  country 
where  farm  labourer's  were  brought  lowest,  the 
amount  of  parochial  relief — the  alternative  of 
actuid  starvation  —  w.as  for  a  labouring  man 
2a.  Id.  a  week;  for  a  woman,  boy,  or  girl 
above  14  years  old,  2s.;  for  a  boy  or  girl  of  12 
to  14,  la.  Id.)  for  a  boy  or  girl  from  9  to  11, 


Is.  Ad. ;  and  for  children  under  9  years  old, 
Is.  ‘id.  The  abatement  of  rent  and  of  tithes 
could  do  little  to  mitig-ate  poverty  which  sought 
such  relief  as  this,  and  the  labourers  in  various 
quarters  demonstrated  their  wrongs  by  break¬ 
ing  the  agricultural  machinery,  which  they 
fancied  had  been  the  cause  of  their  sufferings; 
and  to  make  the  situation  more  temble,  ricks 
were  fired,  and  the  food  that  was  so  scarce, 
blazed  high,  while  those  who  went  always 
hungi-y  stood  grimly  by  and  not  only  refused 
to  quench  the  flames  but  prevented  others 
from  extinguishing  them.  Neither  the  soldier 
nor  the  schoolmaster  was  abroad,  but  a  mys¬ 
terious  agitator  and  desperado,  who  sent 
threatening  letter's  and  called  himself  “Captain 
Swing,”  was  sirpposed  to  be  the  chief  incen¬ 
diary,  though  no  individual  was  discovered,  or 
probably  existed,  who  led  any  orgarrized  plan 
of  depredation.  Labourers  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  were  wrought  to  a  pitch  of  dogged 
misery  for  which  some  violent  acts  were  the 
otrly  outcome,  and  they  had  rrever  beerr  taught 
to  reason.  Irr  some  of  the  large  towns  ther-e 
■was  a  smouldering  fury  which  the  introduction 
of  a  liberal  measure  alone  prevented  from 
breaking  forth  irrto  fiery  insurrection,  and 
which,  when  that  measure  was  afterwards 
thwarted  and  delayed,  found  sudden  vent  in 
riot  and  monstrous  outrage.  In  Ireland  mat¬ 
ter's  were,  if  possible,  still  worse.  The  potato 
ci'op  had  failed,  the  western  counties  were  in 
a  state  of  actual  famine,  assassination  was  rife, 
and  lawless  meetings  wei'e  held  continually. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  country,  affected 
doubtless  by  the  recent  revolution  in  France, 
when  it  was  announced  that  on  the  1st  of 
March  Lord  John  Russell  would  introduce 
the  bill  that  was  to  give  political  libei-ty  to 
the  nation.  As  the  hour  drew  near,  every 
avenue  to  St.  Stephen’s  was  crowded,  every 
landing,  lobby,  and  passage  was  filled,  every 
seat  in  the  benches  of  the  house  itself  was 
either  taken  or  labelled  by  member's  who  in- 
teirded  to  be  present  dur'irrg  the  debate. 
There  was  such  a  struggle  to  obtain  admission 
to  the  public  gallery  that  the  speaker  threat¬ 
ened  to  clear  the  building  of  strangers  if  the 
disorder  continued.  As  the  clock  struck  six, 
a  little  active  figure — a  calm,  pale,  determined 
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face — appeared  at  the  door.  There  wiis  a 
momentary  husli,  and  then  followed  a  tremen¬ 
dous  cheer.  The  fact  that  the  financial  mea¬ 
sures  promised  by  the  government  hiui  failed 
or  were  too  weak  to  be  of  any  real  importance 
was  forgotten,  the  unreduced  pension  list,  the 
increased  military  and  naval  forces,  the  queen’s 
conditiomd  annuity  of  .£100,0tX)  in  ciise  she 
should  survive  her  husband  were  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  condone<l,  now  that  reform  was  to  be 
begun  in  earnest.  Amidst  a  profound  silence 
— without  which  the  low  tones  in  which  he 
commenced  could  scarcely  have  been  heard — 
Lord  John  commenced. 

Tlie  very  foundation  of  the  bill,  according 
to  Lord  John,  was  that  the  ancient  constitution 
of  our  country  declared  that  no  man  should  be 
taxed  for  the  support  of  the  state  who  had  not 
consented,  by  himself  or  hLs  representative,  to 
the  imposition  of  these  taxes.  The  well-known 
statute  de  tallagio  non  comedendo  repeated  the 
same  language ;  and  idthongh  some  historical 
doubts  had  been  thrown  upon  it,  its  legal 
meaning  had  never  been  disputed.  It  included 
“all  the  freemen  of  the  land,”  and  provided 
that  each  county  should  send  to  the  Commons 
of  the  realm  two  knights,  each  city  two  bur- 
geases,  and  each  borough  two  members.  Thus 
about  a  hundred  places  sent  representatives, 
and  some  thirty  or  forty  others  occasionally 
enjoyed  the  privilege ;  but  it  was  discontinued 
or  revived  as  they  rose  or  fell  in  the  scale  of 
wealth  and  importance.  “Thus,”  said  the 
noble  lord,  “no  doubt,  at  that  early  period, 
the  House  of  Commons  did  represent  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  England ;  there  is  no  doubt  likewise 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  now  sub¬ 
sists,  does  not  represent  the  people  of  England. 
Therefore  if  we  look  at  the  question  of  right, 
the  reformera  have  right  in  their  favour.  If 
we  consider  what  is  reasonable,  we  shall  arrive 
at  a  similar  result.  A  stranger  who  was  told 
that  this  country  is  unparalleled  in  wealth  and 
industry,  and  more  civilized  and  more  en¬ 
lightened  than  any  country  was  before  it — 
that  it  is  a  country  that  prides  itself  on  its 
freedom,  and  that  once  in  every  seven  years 
it  elects  representatives  from  its  population  to 
act  as  the  guardians  and  preservers  of  that 
freedom — would  be  anxious  and  curious  to  see 


how  that  representation  is  formed,  and  how 
the  peo[)le  choose  their  re[)re8ejitativeH,  to 
whose  faith  and  guardianship  they  intrust 
their  free  and  liberal  institutions.  Such  a  (ler- 
son  would  be  very  astonished  if  he  were  taken 
to  a  ruined  mound,  and  told  that  that  mound 
sent  two  rejjresentatives  to  jjarlianient;  if  he 
were  taken  to  a  stone  wall  and  told  that  three 
niches  in  it  sent  two  rejiresentatives  to  parlia¬ 
ment;  if  he  were  taken  to  a  park  where  no 
houses  were  to  be  seen,  and  told  that  that 
park  sent  two  representatives  to  parliament; 
— but  if  he  were  told  all  this,  and  were  as- 
tonLshed  at  hearing  it,  he  would  be  still  more 
astonished  if  he  were  to  see  large  and  opulent 
towns,  full  of  enteqnise  and  industry  ami  in¬ 
telligence,  contiiining  vast  magazines  of  every 
species  of  manufactures,  and  were  then  told 
that  these  towns  sent  no  reju’esentatives  to 
parliament.  Such  a  jierson  wouhl  be  still 
more  astonished  if  he  were  token  to  Liverpool, 
where  there  is  a  large  constituency,  and  told, 
‘Here  you  will  have  a  line  specimen  of  a 
popular  election.’  He  would  see  bribery  em¬ 
ployed  to  the  greatest  extent  and  in  the  most 
unblushing  manner;  he  would  see  every  voter 
receiving  a  number  of  guineas  in  a  box,  as  the 
jjrice  of  his  corruption ;  and  after  such  a  spec¬ 
tacle  he  would  no  doubt  be  much  astonished 
tliat  a  nation  whose  representatives  are  thus 
chosen  could  perform  tlie  functions  of  legis¬ 
lation  at  all,  or  enjoy  respect  in  any  degree. 
I  s£iy,  then,  that  if  the  question  before  the 
house  is  a  question  of  reason,  the  present 
state  of  representation  is  against  reason.  The 
confidence  of  the  co>intry  in  the  construction 
and  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
gone.  It  would  be  easier  to  transfer  tlie  flour¬ 
ishing  manufactures  of  Leeds  and  Manchester 
to  Gattoii  and  Old  Sarum  than  to  re-establish 
confidence  and  sympathy  between  this  house 
and  those  whom  it  calls  its  constituenls.  If 
therefore  the  question  is  one  of  right,  right  is  in 
favour  of  reform  ;  if  it  be  a  question  of  reasoji, 
reason  is  in  favour  of  reform ;  if  it  be  a  (jues- 
tion  of  policy  and  expediency,  jjolicy  and  ex¬ 
pediency  are  in  favour  of  reform.” 

Then  came  the  explanation  of  the  measure 
which  was  to  be  proposed.  No  half-measures 
would  be  sufficient,  no  trifling  or  paltering 
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with  reform  could  give  stability  to  the  crown, 
strength  to  parliament,  or  satisfaction  to  the 
country.  The  chief  grievances  of  which  the 
IJeople  complained  were  the  nomination  of 
members  by  individuals,  the  election  by  close 
corporations,  and  the  expense  of  elections. 
With  regard  to  the  first  it  might  be  exercised 
in  two  ways,  either  over  a  place  containing 
scarcely  any  inhabibints  and  with  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  right  of  election,  or  over  a  place  of 
wide  extent  and  numerous  population,  but 
where  the  franchise  was  confined  to  a  very  few 
persons.  Gatton  was  an  example  of  the  first, 
and  Bath  of  the  second.  At  Gatton,  where 
the  right  of  voting  was  by  scot  and  lot,  all 
houseliolders  had  a  vote;  but  there  were  only 
five  persons  to  exercise  the  right.  At  Bath 
the  ixdiabitants  were  numerous,  but  very  few 
of  them  had  any  concern  in  the  election. 
In  the  former  it  was  projxosed  to  deprive  the 
borough  of  ihe  franchise  altogether.  In  doing 
so  ministers  took  for  their  guide  the  population 
returns  of  1821,  and  proposed  that  every 
borough  which  in  that  year  had  less  than 
2000  inhabitants  should  altogether  lose  the 
right  of  sending  membei’s  to  parliament; 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  disenfran¬ 
chise  sixty  boroughs.  But  they  did  not  stop 
here.  There  were  forty-seven  boroughs  of 
only  4000  inliabitants,  and  these  were  to  be 
deprived  of  the  right  of  sending  more  than 
one  member  to  parliament.  Weymouth,  which 
sent  four  membei-s  to  parliament,  would  in 
future  send  only  two.  The  total  reduction  thus 
effected  in  the  number  of  the  members  of  the 
house  would  be  168.  This  was  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  they  were  prepared  to  go  in  the 
way  of  disfranchisement. 

“We  do  not,  however,”  said  Lord  John 
Bussell,  “mean  to  allow  that  the  remaining 
boroughs  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  persons,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  great 
body  of  the  inhabitants  who  have  property 
and  interest  in  the  place.  It  is  a  point  of 
great  difficulty  to  decide  to  whom  the  fran¬ 
chise  should  be  extended.  Though  it  is  a  point 
much  disputed,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that 
in  ancient  times  every  inhabitant  householder 
resident  in  a  borough  was  competent  to  vote 
for  members  of  parliament.  As,  however. 


this  arrangement  excludes  villeins  and  stran¬ 
gers,  the  franchise  always  belonged  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  body  in  every  town.  That  the  voters 
were  persons  of  projxerty  is  obvious  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  called  upon  to  jxay  sub¬ 
sidies  and  hixas.  Two  different  counses  seem 
to  prevail  in  different  places.  In  some,  every 
person  having  a  house  and  being  free  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  a  general  parti cijxation  in  the  privi¬ 
leges  formerly  possessed  by  burgesses;  in 
othei's,  the  burgesses  became  a  select  body, 
and  were  convei'ted  into  a  corporation  more 
or  less  exclusive.  These  differences,  the  house 
will  be  aware,  lead  to  the  most  difficult,  and 
at  the  same  time  most  useless,  questions  that 
men  can  be  called  ujxon  to  decide.  I  contend 
that  it  is  proper  to  get  rid  of  these  comjdicated 
rights,  of  these  vexatious  questions,  and  to 
give  tlie  real  property  and  real  respectability 
of  the  different  cities  and  towns  the  right  of 
voting  for  membei’s  of  parliament.  Finding 
that  a  qualification  of  a  house  rated  at  £20 
a  year  would  confine  the  elective  franchise 
instead  of  enlarging  it,  we  propose  that  the 
right  of  voting  should  be  given  to  householders 
paying  rates  for  houses  of  the  yearly  value  of 
.£10  and  upwards  upon  certain  conditions 
hereafter  to  be  stated.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  not  intended  to  deprive  the  present  electors 
of  their  privilege  of  voting,  provided  they  are 
resident.  With  regard  to  non-residence,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  it  jiroduces  much  expense, 
is  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  briber^’,  and 
occasions  such  manifest  and  manifold  evils, 
that  electors  who  do  not  live  in  a  place  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  to  retain  their  votes. 
With  regard  to  resident  voters,  we  propose 
that  they  should  retain  their  right  during  life, 
but  that  no  vote  should  be  allowed  hereafter 
except  to  £10  householders.” 

In  order  to  extend  the  franchise  in  coun¬ 
ties  the  bill  would  give  all  copyholdei-s  to 
the  value  of  £10  a  year,  qualified  to  serve  on 
juries,  under  Sir  B.  Peel’s  bill,  a  right  to  vote 
for  the  return  of  knights  of  the  shire;  and 
leaseholders  for  not  less  than  twenty -one 
years,  whose  annual  rent  was  not  less  than 
£50,  and  whose  leases  had  not*  been  renewed 
within  two  years,  were  to  enjoy  the  same 
privilege. 
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When  speaking  of  the  numbers  disfran¬ 
chised,  Lord  Ilus.sell  had  .said  that  lf!8  vacan¬ 
cies  would  be  created ;  but  it  wjis  believed 
tliat  it  would  not  be  wise  or  e.vpedient  to  lill 
up  the  whole  number  of  these  vacancies. 
After  mature  deliberation  ministers  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  number  of 
members  in  the  house  was  inconveniently  large. 
“  When  this  house  is  reformed,  as  I  trust  it 
will  be,”  said  Lord  John,  “there  will  not  be 
such  a  number  of  members  who  spend  their 
moneys  in  foreign  countries  and  never  attend 
the  house  at  all.  AVe  propose,  therefore,  to 
lill  up  a  certain  number  of  vacancies,  but  not 
the  whole  of  them.  AYe  intend  that  seven 
large  towns  should  send  two  members  each, 
and  that  twenty  other  towns  should  send  one 
member  each.”  Tlie  seven  towns  which  were 
to  send  two  members  each  were  as  follows : — 
Manchester  and  Salford ;  Birmingham  and 
Aston;  Leeds;  Greenwich, Deptford, and  AA'ool- 
wich;  Wolverhampton,  Bilston,  and  Sedgley; 
Sheffield ;  Sunderland  and  the  AYearniouths. 
The  following  were  the  towns  which  it  was 
])roposed  should  send  one  member  each  to 
l)arliament:  —  Brighton,  Blackburn,  AYolver- 
hampton.  South  Shields  and  Westoe,  AA^ar- 
rington,  Huddersfield,  Halifax,  Gateshead, 
Bolton,  Stockport,  Dudley,  Kendal,  Tyne¬ 
mouth  and  North  Shields,  Cheltenham,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Frome,  AATiitehaven,  AA’’orkington  and 
Harrington,  AYakefield,  Kidderminster. 

It  was  well  known  that  a  great  portion  of 
the  metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood, amount¬ 
ing  in  population  to  800,000  or  900,000,  was 
scarcely  represented  at  all;  and  eight  mem- 
l)ers  were  to  be  given  to  those  who  were  thus 
unrepre-sented,  by  dividing  them  into  districts,, 
viz. :  Tower  Hamlets,  population  283,000 ; 
Holborn,  218,000;  Finsbury,  162,000;  Lam¬ 
beth,  128,000.  It  was  next  proposed  to  add 
to  the  members  of  the  larger  counties  —  a 
species  of  reform  always  recommended,  and 
which  Lord  Chatham  was  almost  the  first  to 
advocate.  The  bill  w.as  to  give  two  members  to 
each  of  the  three  ridings  into  which  Y'orkshire 
was  divided — the  east,  west,  and  north — and 
two  additional  members  to  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  twenty-six  counties,  of  which  the  in- 
habibuits  exceeded  150, (XX): — Chester,  Derby, 


Durham,  Gloucester,  Lancaster,  Norfolk,  Som¬ 
erset,  Suffolk,  AVilts,  Cumberland,  AA’'arwick, 
Northampton,  Cornwall,  Devon,  Essex,  Kent, 
Lincoln,  Salop,  Stafford,  Sussex,  Nottingham, 
Surrey,  Northumberland,  Leicester,  South¬ 
ampton,  AA^orccster. 

Lord  Russell  having  made  these  statements, 
said: — “I  now  beg  leave  to  direct  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  house  to  that  part  of  the  plan 
which  relates  to  the  expense  of  the  long-ju’o- 
tracted  polls,  and  which,  while  it  removes 
that  evil,  also  greatly  facilitates  the  collection 
of  the  sense  of  the  elective  body.  AYe  propose 
that  all  electors  in  counties,  cities,  towns,  or 
boroughs  shall  be  registered,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  machinery  will  be  put  in  motion  similar 
to  that  of  the  Jury  Act — that  is  to  say,  at  a 
certain  period  of  the  year  (I  now  sjieak  of 
boroughs)  the  parish  officers  and  church¬ 
wardens  are  to  make  a  list  of  persons  who 
occupy  houses  of  the  yearly  value  of  £10. 
This  list  of  names  will  be  placed  on  the 
church-dooi-s,  we  will  suppose  in  September ; 
and  in  October  the  returning  officer  will  hold 
a  sort  of  trial  of  votes,  where  claims  made  and 
objections  stated  will  be  considered  and  de¬ 
cided.  On  the  1st  of  December  the  list  will 
be  published ;  every  person  who  chooses  may 
obtain  a  copy  of  it ;  and  it  will  be  the  rule  to 
govern  electors  and  elections  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  means  of  ascertaining  who  are  the 
electors  being  thus  easy,  there  is  no  reason 
wny  the  poll  should  be  kept  open  for  eight 
days,  or,  as  in  some  places,  for  a  longer  j)eriod ; 
and  it  is  jiroposed  that,  nearly  according  to 
the  present  law,  booths  shall  be  erected  in  the 
different  parishes,  so  that  the  whole  poll  may 
be  taken  in  two  days.  For  my  own  part,  I 
may  say  that  I  expect  the  time  will  come 
when  the  machinery  will  be  found  so  simple 
tliat  every  vote  may  be  given  in  a  single  day; 
but  in  introducing  a  new  measure,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  allow  for  possible  defects.  Attempts 
might  be  made  to  obstruct  the  polling;  and  I 
therefore  recommend  two  days,  in  order  that 
no  voter  may  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
of  offering  his  suffrage.” 

In  counties  the  matter  was  tliought  to  be 
more  difficult,  and  it  was  proposed  that  the 
churchwardens  should  make  out  a  list  of  all 
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pei-sons  claiming  the  right  to  vote  in  tlie 
several  parishes,  and  that  these  lists  should 
be  aflixed  to  the  church  dooi-s.  A  person  to  be 
appointed  (say  a  barrister  of  a  certain  stand- 
ing)  by  the  judge  of  assize  was  to  go  an  annual 
circuit  within  a  cerUiin  time  after  the  lists 
were  published,  to  hear  all  claims  to  votes  and 
objections  to  voters.  Having  decided  who 
were  entitled  to  exercise  the  privilege,  he 
would  sign  his  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
and  transmit  it  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and 
it  w’ould  then  be  enrolled  as  the  list  of  the 
freeholdei-s  of  the  county  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Lord  Eussell  next  noticed  the  enormous 
expense  to  which  candidates  were  put  in 
bringing  votei's  to  the  poll.  In  Yorkshire, 
without  a  contest,  it  cost  nearly  £150,000; 
and  in  Devonshire  the  electora  were  obliged 
to  travel  forty  miles,  over  hard  cross-roads, 
which  occupied  one  day,  the  next  being  con¬ 
sumed  in  polling,  and  the  third  in  returning 
home.  The  whole  was  a  source  of  vast  ex¬ 
pense  and  most  inconvenient  delay.  It  w;i8 
proposed,  therefore,  that  the  poll  should  be 
taken  in  separate  districts — those  districts  to 
be  airanged  according  to  circumstances  by 
the  magistrates  in  quarter-sessions,  and  not 
changed  for  two  yem-s.  The  sheriffs  were  to 
hold  the  election  on  a  certain  day;  if  a  poll 
was  demanded  they  would  adjourn  the  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  next  day  but  one,  and  the  poll  was 
to  be  kept  open  for  two  days.  On  the  third 
day  the  poll  was  to  be  closed,  and  on  the  sixth 
day  an  account  of  the  number  of  votes  to  be 
))ublished.  It  was  so  arranged  that  no  voter 
should  have  to  travel  more  than  fifteen  miles 
to  give  his  vote.  The  number  of  polling  places 
in  each  county  were  not  to  exceed  fifteen,  as 
the  multiplication  of  places  for  receiving  votes 
would  give  rise  to  great  inconvenience.  Each 
county  was  to  be  divided  into  two  districts, 
returning  each  two  members  to  parliament. 
There  would  be  some  difficulty  in  adjust¬ 
ing  the  districts;  but  it  was  proposed  that 
his  majesty  should  nominate  a  committee  of 
the  privy-council  to  determine  their  extent 
and  direction.  In  some  of  the  boroughs  to 
which  the  right  of  representation  wiis  to  be 
continued  the  number  of  electors  was  exceed- 


j  ingly  small ;  a  clause  was  therefore  to  be  in- 
I  serted  giving  power  to  the  commissioners 
nominated  under  the  bill  to  enable  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  adjoining  pai'ishes  and  chapel- 
ries  to  take  part  in  the  elections  when  the 
number  of  electors  in  sucli  a  borough  weie 
below  300.  That  these  were  extensive  jX)wei'S 
the  ministers  did  not  attetni^t  to  deny;  but 
j  Lord  John  Russell  declared  that  if  any  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  house  would  suggest  a  better, 
safer,  and  more  constitutional  mode  of  effect¬ 
ing  the  object,  his  majesty’s  ministera  would 
have  no  hesitation  in  adopting  that  mode  and 
waiving  their  own.  In  conclusion  Lord  John 
said — 

“  I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  representation  of  England.  In 
all  these  new  towns  to  wliich  we  propose  to 
give  the  right  of  sending  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  all  pei-sons  who  are  entitled  by  their 
property  to  vote  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
right  to  vote  for  the  representatives  of  the 
county ;  but  it  is  not  intended  to  interfere 
with  the  franchise  of  those  freeholders  who 
ai’e  at  present  entitled  to  vote.  With  respect 
to  the  right  of  the  forty-shilling  freeholdei-s, 
I  do  not  think  that  there  should  be  any 
alteration.” 

In  compliance  with  the  loudly-expressed 
wish  of  the  house.  Lord  J.  Russell  then  read, 
amidst  frequent  laughter  and  cheering,  the  list 
of  boroughs  which  the  bill  proposed  to  disfran¬ 
chise,  as  having  fewer  than  2000  inhabitants 
according  to  the  population  returns  of  1821 ; 
as  web.  as  that  of  the  borouglis  to  be  semi- 
disfranchised,  as  having  a  population  under 
4000  according  to  the  same  census.  He  then 
continued  by  saying : — 

“  Scotland  needs  reform  even  more  than 
England,  as  in  that  country  no  such  thing  as 
popular  representation  is  known.  There  we 
intend  to  give  the  suffrage  to  every  copyholder 
to  the  annual  value  of  £10,  and  to  holders  of 
leases  for  ten  years,  not  renewed  within  two 
years  previous  to  the  election,  and  paying  £50 
a  year  rent.  The  counties  ai-e  to  be  settled  iis 
follows: — Peebles  and  Selkirk  to  be  jouied 
and  elect  one  member  together;  Dumbarton 
and  Bute,  Elgin  and  Nairn,  Ross  and  Crom¬ 
arty,  Orkney  and  Shetland,  Clacknnuinan  and 
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Kinross,  with  certain  additions,  to  do  the  same. 
Tiie  remaining  twenty-two  counties  are  each 
singly  to  return  one  member.  The  burghs  are 
to  be  asfollows: — Edinburgh  to  have  twomem- 
bers;  Glasgow  to  have  two;  Aberdeen,  Paisley, 
Dundee,  Greenock,  and  Leith  (with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  Portobello,  Musselburgh,  and  Fisher- 
row),  each  singly  to  return  one  member. 
Thirteen  districts  of  burghs  to  return  one 
member.  By  the  proposed  alterations  there 
will  be  an  addition  of  five  new  membei's  to 
the  representation  of  Scotland,  making  the 
total  number  of  fifty  instead  of  forty-five  as 
at  present. 

“  In  Ireland  we  propose  to  give  the  right  of 
voting  to  all  holders  of  houses  or  land  to  the 
value  of  £l0  a  year.  There  are  some  places 
in  that  country  which  have  not  their  due 
share  in  the  representation.  Of  these  the 
principal  are  Belfast,  Limerick,  and  Water¬ 
ford,  to  which  we  propose  to  give  representa¬ 
tives  so  as  to  adil  three  to  the  whole  number 
of  members  for  Ireland.  The  arrangement 
which  I  now  propose  will  be  eminently 
favourable  both  to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  but 
to  Ireland  particularly  so;  for  as  the  number 
of  the  present  members  in  the  house  repre¬ 
senting  places  in  England  is  to  be  reduced, 
and  their  places  are  not  to  be  supplied,  the 
Irish  members  will  become  of  great  relative 
importance.” 

The  result  of  all  the  measures  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  bill  as  affecting  the  number  of 
members  in  the  house  would  be  a  decrease  of 
02.  The  number  of  repre.sentatives  of  con¬ 
stituencies  would  be  diminished  from  658  to 
596,  as  the  168  seats  which  were  to  be  abol¬ 
ished  by  disfranchisement  of  boroughs  would 
not  be  compensated  by  the  additions  effected 
by  the  re-distribution  or  the  accession  of 
representation  in  other  places.  Sir  Cliarles 
Wetherell  afterwards  compared  this  to  “the 
system  of  reform  introduced  by  the  regicides 
when  they  established  a  commonwealth  in 
England.”  The  number  of  persons  who  would 
be  entitled  to  the  suffrage  under  the  bill,  not 
previously  possessing  that  right,  was  supposed 
to  be,  in  the  counties,  1 10,000 ;  in  the  towns, 
50,000;  in  Loudon,  95,000;  in  Scotland,  50,000; 
in  Ireland  about  40,000;  and  it  was  believed 


that  the  measure  would  add  to  the  constitu¬ 
ency  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament 
about  half-a-million  of  persons,  all  comiecteil 
with  the  property  of  the  country,  having  a 
valuable  stake  in  it,  and  deeply  interested  in 
its  institutions.  “  They  are  persons,”  said  the 
noble  lord,  “  on  whom  we  may  dei)end  in  any 
future  struggle  in  which  the  nation  may  be 
engaged,  and  who  will  maintain  and  support 
parliament  and  the  throne  in  Ciirrying  that 
struggle  to  a  successful  termination.  I  think 
this  measure  will  further  benefit  the  people 
by  inciting  them  to  industry  iuid  good  con¬ 
duct.  For  when  a  man  finds  that  by  indus¬ 
try  and  attention  to  his  business  he  will 
entitle  himself  to  a  j)lace  in  the  list  of  voters, 
he  will  have  an  additional  motive  to  improve 
his  circumstances  and  preserve  his  character. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  in  thus  adding  to  the 
constituency  w'e  are  providing  for  the  moral 
as  well  as  for  the  political  improvement  of 
the  country. 

“Language  has  been  held  as  if  I  had  said 
that  the  institutions  of  the  country  could,  by 
their  own  indirect  strength,  defend  every 
attemjst  at  sedition  if  no  reform  were  adopted. 
In  my  opinion  the  question  has  little  to  do 
with  sedition  or  rebellion.  The  question  is 
whether,  without  some  large  measure  of  re¬ 
form,  the  government,  or  any  government, 
can  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  country  with 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  nation.  If 
this  cannot  be  done,  then  it  may  become  a 
question  whether  reform  can  be  resisted ;  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  in  such  a  case 
the  British  constitution  must  perish.  The 
House  of  Commons,  in  its  unreformed  state, 
has  nothing  to  look  to  but  jjublic  confidence 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  nation  for  its  support. 
It  appears  to  me  that  if  reform  is  refused  all 
such  sympathy  and  confidence  will  soon  be 
withheld.  I  ask  whether,  when  the  ministers  of 
the  crown  consider  that  reform  is  necessaiy, 
when  the  sovereign  luis  pennitted  them  to  lay 
before  the  house  their  proposition,  and  when 
they  come  with  that  proposition  to  declare 
in  the  most  unequivocjil  manner  that  they 
consider  reform  to  be  indispensable,  and 
when  the  people  out  of  doors,  by  multitudes 
of  petitions  and  millions  of  voices,  are  calling 
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foi’  the  same  thing,  is  it  for  the  House  of 
Commons  to  say,  ‘We  are  the  judges  of  our 
own  purity.  We  ecpially  despise  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  crown  and  the  voice  of  the  peoide. 
We  will  keep  our  power  against  all  remon¬ 
strances  and  all  petitions ;  and  we  will  take 
our  chance  of  the  dreadful  consequences?’- 
“  I  a])peal  to  the  gentiy  and  aristocracy  of 
England.  In  my  ojuniou  they  were  never 
found  wanting  in  any  great  crisis  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  When  war  was  carrying  on  against  the 
national  enemy,  they  were  always  the  fore¬ 
most  to  assert  the  national  honour;  and 
when  great  sacrifices  were  to  be  made  and 
gi-eat  burdens  to  be  supported  they  were  as 
ready  to  bear  their  proportion  as  the  rest  of 
their  fellow-subjects.  I  ask  them  now — now 
that  a  great  sacrifice  is  to  be  made  for  the 
public  safety  and  the  general  good — will  they 
not  show  their  generosity,  will  they  not 
evince  their  public  spirit,  and  identify  them¬ 
selves  in  future  with  the  people  ?  I  ask  them 
to  come  forward  under  these  circumstances  and 
give  stability,  political  strength,  and  peace  to 
the  country.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of 
the  proposition  I  have  made  to  the  house  I 
must  say  that  his  majesty’s  ministei's  will  feel 
that  they  have  thoroughly  done  their  duty  in 
bringing  the  measure  forward ;  neither  seek¬ 
ing  for  the  support  of  particular  classes  nor 
the  applause  of  the  multitude.  When  they 
have  felt  it  their  duty  to  resist  popular  feel¬ 
ings  they  have  not  hesitated  to  encounter  and 
withstand  them  by  a  firm  and  vigorous 
enforcement  of  the  law,  by  which  many  dis¬ 
turbances  have  been  prevented  or  suppressed, 
I  trust  permanently.  By  their  vigorous 
enforcement  of  laws  passed  before  they 
entered  office,  agitation  has  been  made  to 
subside,  and  peace  hjis  been  re-eshiblished. 
In  no  case  could  it  be  said  that  ministers  have 
wavei’ed  in  their  duty  by  bending  to  popular 
clamour,  or  by  seeking  to  ingratiate  themselves 
in  popular  and  transient  favour.  I  have  a 
right  to  .say  that,  in  submitting  the  present 
[)roposition  to  the  house  they  have  evinced 
an  interest  in  the  future  welfare  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  think  that  what  they  propose  is 
the  only  thing  calculated  to  give  permanence 
to  the  constitution  which  has  so  long  been 


the  admiration  of  foreign  nations  on  account 
of  its  free  and  popular  8j)irit,  but  which  can¬ 
not  exist  much  longer  e.xcejjt  by  an  infusion 
of  new  popular  spirit.  By  these  means  the 
house  will  show  the  world  that  it  is  deter¬ 
mined  no  longer  to  be  an  assembly  of  the 
reijresentatives  of  small  chisses  and  particular 
interests,  but  that  it  is  resolved  to  form  a 
body  of  men  who  represent  the  people,  who 
spring  from  the  people,  who  have  sympathies 
with  the  people,  and  who  can  fairly  call  upon 
the  people  to  support  their  burdens  in  the 
future  struggles  and  difficulties  of  the  country 
on  the  ground  that  they  who  ask  them  for 
that  support  are  joining  hand  and  heart  with 
them,  and,  like  themselves,  are  seeking  only 
the  glory  and  welfare  of  England.” 

Lord  J.  Russell  then  sat  down  amidst  loud 
and  prolonged  cheering  from  all  sides. 

We  have  given  the  gi’eater  part  of  the 
remai'kable  address  by  which  the  Reform  Bill 
was  fimt  introduced  because  it  was  one  of  the 
most  important  ever  delivered  in  parliament, 
and  may  be  interesting  to  a  large  number  of 
readers,  showing  what  were  the  particulars  of 
the  measure  which  was  the  foundation  of  that 
change  in  parliamentary  representation,  which 
was  to  introduce  an  entirely  new  era  in  poli¬ 
tical  relations.  For  similar  reasons  we  append 
the  list  which  was  read  by  Lord  John,  and  we 
have  ventured  to  include  the  number  of  the 
constituents  and  the  prevailing  influence  in 
certain  boroughs  from  the  table  in  Mr. 
William  Nassau  Moles  worth’s  excellent  ac¬ 
count  of  the  proceedings,  as  it  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  easy  for  the  reader  of  to-day  to  realize 


the  coiTuption  which  then  existed. 

No.  of  Con. 

Place.  Prevailing  Influence.  (titucncy. 

Aldborough,  .  Duke  of  Newcastle,  ...  60 

Aldeburgh,  .  JIai-quis  of  Hertford,  ...  80 

Appleby,  .  .  EarlofThanet  and  Earl  Lonsdale,  100 
Bedwin,  .  .  Marquis  of  Aylesbury,  .  .  80 

Beeralston,  .  Earl  of  Beverley . 100 

Bishop’s  Castle,  Earl  Powis, . 60 

Bletchingley, .  Mr.  \V.  Russell . 80 

Boroughbridge,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  .  M 

Bossiney,  .  .  Lord  Whaniecliffe  and  Mr.  Turino,  35 
Brackley,  .  .  R.  11.  and  J.  Bradshaw,  .  S3 

Brambcr,  .  .  LordCalthorpe*  Duke  of  Rutland,  20 
Buckingliam, .  Duke  of  Buckingham,  ...  13 

Callington,  .  Mr.  A.  Baring,  ....  50 

Canielford,  .  Slarquis  of  Cleveland,  25 

Castle  Rising,  ilarquis  of  Cholmondeley  and 

Hon.  F.  0.  Howard,  .  .  60 


THE  DEBATE 


No.  of  Con- 

Place.  Prevailing  Influence.  Btituency. 

Corfe  Castle,  .  Jlr.  H.  Bankes . 50 

Dunwich,  .  .  Lord  Huntingfleld  and  Mr.  Banie,  18 

East  Looe, .  .  Sir.  Hope, . 50 

Eye . Sir  E.  Korrison,  ....  100 

Eowey,  .  .  .  Sir.  Austin  and  Sir.  Livey,  .  70 

Gatton,  .  .  Lord  Slonson . 5 

Hasleniere,  .  Eiirl  of  Lonsdale,  ...  00 

Hedon,  .  .  .  Sloney, . 830 

Heytesbury,  .  Lord  Heytesbury,  ...  50 

Higham  Ferrers,  Lord  Fitzwilliani,  .145 

Ilindon,  .  .  Lord  Grosvenorit  Lord  Calthorpe,  240 
llcliester  .  .  Disputed  between  Lord  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Lord  Huntingtower,  70 

Lostwithiel,  .  Earl  of  Sfount  Edgcunibe,  .  .  94 

Ludgershall,  .  Sir  G.  Graham  and  Sir.  Everett,  70 

Slalmesbimy,  .  Sir.  Pitt . 13 

Slaw’s,  St.,  .  Duke  of  Buckingham,  ...  20 

Slichael,  St.,  .  Lord  Falmouth  &  Sir,  J.  11.  Hawkins,  32 

Slidhurst,  .  .  Sir.  Jolin  Smith . 18 

Slilborne  Port,  Slariiuis  of  Anglesea,  ...  90 

Slinehead, .  .  Sir.  Luttrell . 10 

Newport  (Cornwall),  Duke  of  Northumberland,  .  02 

Newton  (Lancashire),  Sir.  Legh,  ....  00 

Newton  (Isle  Lord  Yarborough  and  Sir  F. 

of  Wight),  .  )  Barrington,  ....  40 

Okeh.amptou, .  Sloney . 250 

Old  Sarum,  .  . — 

Orford,  .  .  .  Slarquis  of  Hertford,  ...  20 

Petersfleld,  .  Colonel  Joliffe,  ....  140 

Plympton,  Sir.  Trehy  itEarlof  SIountEdgcumbe,  210 
Queeuborough,  Sloney  versus  Ordnance,  .  .  270 

Romney,  New,  Sir  E.  Bering,  ....  150 
Ryegate,  .  .  Earl  of  Hard wicke  &  Lord  Somers,  200 

Saltash,  .  .  Sir.  Biiller, . 36 

Seaford,  .  .  Lord  Seaford  &  Sir.  J.  Fitzgerald,  — 

Steyning,  .  .  Duke  of  Norfolk . 110 

Stockbridge,  .  Lord  Grosvenor . 106 

Tregony,  .  .  Sir.  J.  A.  Gordon,  .  180 

SVareham, .  .  Right  Hon.  J.  Calcraft,  .  .  20 

Wendover,  .  Lord  Carrington,  ....  140 

SVeobly,  .  .  Slarquis  of  Bath . 90 

West  Looe,  .  Sir.  Buller . 55 

Whitchurch,  .  Lord  Sidney  and  Sir  S.  Scott,  .  70 

SVinchelsea,  .  Slarquis  of  Cleveland, ...  40 

Woodstock,  .  Duke  of  Slarlhorough,  400 

Wootton  Bassett,  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Sir.  Pitt,  100 
S’armouth,  .  The  Holmes  Family,  ...  50 


The  following  was  the  list  of  boroughs 
which  svould  return  one  member  of  parlia- 


ment  each  :- 

No.  of  Con¬ 

Place. 

Prevailing  Influence. 

stituency. 

.\mersham.  . 

Sir.  W.  Drake, 

125 

Arundel,  .  . 

Money . 

450 

Asliburton,  . 

Lord  Clinton  and  Sir  L.  V.  Palk, 

170 

Bewdley,  .  . 

Lord  Littleton, 

13 

Bodmin,  .  . 

Marquis  of  Hertford  <t  Mr.  D.  G. 

Gilbert . 

36 

Bridport,  .  . 

Sloney . 

340 

Chippenham, . 

Mr.  Neald . 

135 

Clitheroe,  .  . 

Earls  Howe  and  Brownlow, 

45 

Cockermontli, 

Earl  of  Lonsdale, 

180 

Dorchester,  . 

Earl  of  .Shaftesbury  and  Mr. 

R. 

Williams . 

200 

Downton,  .  . 

Earl  of  Radnor,  . 

60 

Droitwich, 

Lord  Foley,  .... 

12 

Evesham,  .  . 

Bribery . 

coo 

Grimsby,  .  . 

Money, . 

300 

ON  THE  BILL.  77 


Place. 

No.  of  Con 

Prevailing  Influence.  stituency. 

East  Grinstead, 

Earl  de  la  Warr . 

30 

Guildford,  .  . 

Lord  Grantley . 

250 

Helston,  .  . 

Duke  of  Leeds . 

36 

Honiton,  .  . 

.Money, . 

350 

Huntingdon,  . 

Earl  of  Sandwich,  .  .  "  . 

240 

Hythe,  .  .  . 

Corporation  and  Patronage, 

150 

Launceston,  . 

Duke  of  Nortliumberlaiul,  . 

15 

Leominster,  . 

Jloney . 

700 

Liskeard,  .  . 

Eai'l  St.  Germains, 

105 

Lyme  Regis,  . 

Earl  of  Westmoreland, 

30 

Ljinington,  . 

Sir  H.  B.  Neale . 

70 

Maldon,  .  . 

.  2000 

Jliirlborougli, 

Marquis  of  Aylesbury, 

21 

Marlow,  .  . 

Mr.  0.  W'illiams . 

285 

Morpeth,  .  . 

Earl  of  Carlyle  and  Mr.  W.  Ord, 

200 

Northallerton, 

Earl  of  Harewood, 

200 

Penryn, .  .  . 

Jloney, . 

400 

Richmond, 

Lord  Dundas,  .... 

270 

Rye . 

Dr.  Lamb, . 

25 

St.  Germains, 

Earl  St.  Germains, 

70 

St.  Ives,  .  . 

Mr.  Wellesley . 

200 

Sanwich,  .  . 

Money . 

955 

Shaftesbury,  . 

Lord  Grosvenor,  -  .  .  . 

300 

Sudbury,  .  . 

Money . 

800 

Tamworth, 

Lord  Townshend  and  Sir  R.  Peel, 

300 

Thetford,  .  . 

Duke  of  Grafton  &  Jlr.  A.  Baring, 

31 

Thirsk,  .  .  . 

Sir  F.  Fraukland, 

60 

Totnes,  . 

Corporation,  .... 

58 

Truro,  .  .  . 

Earl  of  Falmouth, 

26 

Wallingford,  . 

Jloney . 

180 

Westbury, 

Sir  E.  A.  Lopez . 

70 

Wilton,  .  .  . 

Earl  of  Pembroke, 

20 

Wycombe,  .  . 

Corporation  and  Sir  J.  D.  King, 

65 

“  In  most  of  these  boroughs,”  says  Mr.  Moles- 
worth,  “the  seats  were  sold  by  proprietors. 
Sometimes  they  themselves,  or  some  of  their 
relatives  or  dependants,  were  nominated  to 
represent  them.  Bribery  was  also  practised 
with  little  or  no  reserve  or  concealment  where 
it  was  neces.sary ;  but  in  many  instances  the 
constituency  was  so  dejiendent  on  the  pro¬ 
prietor  that  no  expenditure  of  this  kind  was 
requisite.” 

Sir  J.  Sebright  rose  and  briefly  seconded 
the  motion  for  bringing  in  the  bill.  It  would  be 
tedious  and  not  altogether  jirofitable  to  record 
the  course  of  the  long  debate  which  followed, 
though  the  account  would  be  illustrative  of 
the  temper  of  the  house  and  the  great  variety 
of  opinion,  both  in  the  Lords  and  the  Com¬ 
mons,  which  served  to  impede  the  jirogress  of 
the  measure  for  fifteen  months,  during  which 
not  only  the  ministry  but  parliament  itself 
underwent  repeated  vicissitudes,  while  the 
country  W!is  constantly  alarmed  by  repeated 
riots  and  deeds  of  violence.  Among  the  most 
determined  o])ponents  of  the  measure  were 
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Sir  C.  "Wetherell,  the  Toiy  grotesque  of  the 
lioiiso,  who  endeavoured  to  8Uj)j)ort  the  policy 
of  t)ie  opposition  by  speaking  against  time; 
while,  on  the  other  side,  I>ord  Palmerston, 
who  still  ])rofessed  to  represent  the  policy  of 
his  former  chief,  ^Ir.  Ganning,  declared  that 
that  great  statesman,  had  he  lived  to  that 
time,  would  at  once  have  ajiprchended  the 
necessity  on  which  the  oj)inions  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  were  founded,  and  that  if  limited  plans 
of  parliamentary  reform  had  been  adopted  at 
an  earlier  date  tlie  extensive  measure  then 
before  the  house  would  not  have  been  de¬ 
manded.  Sir  Robert  Peel  defended  the 
preservation  of  the  close  boroughs  because 
they  facilitated  the  entrance  to  parliament  of 
men  of  ability;  and  if  by  any  accident,  such 
jw  caprice  or  want  of  money,  any  such  man 
were  deprived  of  larger  seats  the  close 
boroughs  received  them  and  secured  their 
invaluable  laboui-s  to  the  party. 

To  this  Mr.  Stanley,  among  other  telling 
remarks,  re])lied  that  whatever  might  be  the 
talents  of  the  membera  thus  admitted  they 
would  not  be  regarded  by  the  people  as  their 
representiitives.  On  the  8th  of  March  Mr. 
O’Oonnell,  who  was  then  advocjiting  the  re|)cal 
of  the  union  between  England  and  Ireland, 
delivered  a  speech,  which,  by  its  extraordinary 
oratorical  ability,  almost  bewitched  the  house, 
and  moved  even  that  assembly  witl^passiug 
gusts  of  emotion.  He  gave  his  hearty  .sup¬ 
port  to  the  measure,  but  believed  that  it  with¬ 
held  from  Ireland  the  redress  of  those  wrongs 
of  representation  which  had  been  inflicted 
upon  it  by  the  union.  He  also  earnestly  ad¬ 
vocated  univeraal  suffrage  and  vote  by  ballot. 

Mr.  Hume,  the  member  for  Middlesex,  and 
the  leader  of  the  moderate  Ihidicals,  frankly 
tleclareil  that,  radical  reformer  as  he  was,  the 
proposed  plan  much  exceeded  his  ex])ectations. 

Seventy-one  membera  sjioke  ou  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  after  midnight  on  the  9th  of 
M.-irch  when  Loi-d.John  Ru.s.sell  rose  to  rejdy. 

The  motion  to  bring  in  the  bill  was  agreed 
to  without  a  division,  and  on  the  14th  it  was 
re.a<l  for  the  fii-st  time  uno]i])o.sed.  But  it  had 
yet  to  be  fought  for,  and  the  country  itself 
w'as  divided.  The  majority  of  the  clergy 
were  opposed  to  it,  rcmeiubering  the  hostility 


to  the  church  which  had  characterized  the 
revolution  in  France,  and  dreading  a  proposal 
for  disendowment.  The  greater  part  of  the 
moneyed  as  well  as  the  landed  interests  also 
used  their  efforts  to  overthrow  it,  and  steady¬ 
going  rejmesenbitives  of  commerce  shook  their 
heads  and  helped  to  .su])port  the  antagonists 
of  the  measure.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rising  class  of  manufacturers,  the  large  body 
of  shopkee])ei-s  and  traders,  and  the  great 
mass  of  mechanics  and  labourera  supported  it 
vehemently,  for  though  the  main  part  of  them 
were  not  included  in  the  projwsed  franchise, 
they  were  intimately  associated  with  the  class 
to  be  benefited,  and  wo\dd  therefore  share  in 
some  of  the  advantages  of  an  enlarged  repre¬ 
sentation.  The  second  reading  of  tlie  bill  was 
movetl  on  the  2l8t  of  March,  and  carried  by 
one  vote  only — the  vote,  too,  of  Sir  John  Cal- 
craft,  who  was  a  member  of  the  opposition. 
The  result  was  received  with  uproarious  cheers 
from  both  sides — for  tlie  opposition  felt  that 
w’heu  the  bill  went  into  committee  it  would 
be  at  their  mercy.  The  house  adjourned  for 
the  Easter  recess,  and  reassembled  on  the  12th 
of  April,  wlien  modifications  of  some  details 
were  made,  after  which  General  Gascojme 
moved  that  an  instruction  should  be  given  to 
the  committee  on  the  bill — “That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  house  that  the  total  number  of  , 
knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  returned  to 
parliament  for  that  part  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  called  England  and  Wales  ought  not  to 
be  diminished.”  Lord  Althorp  said  this 
motion  w;is  the  first  of  a  series  by  which  it 
was  intended  to  interfere  wdth  the  progress  of 
the  committee.  In  fact,  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  giving  still  more  seats  for  enfran¬ 
chisement  than  they  wanted — but  it  was  a 
measure  of  obstruction,  and  after  an  acri¬ 
monious  discussion  it  was  passed  by  a  major¬ 
ity  of  eight 

The  countercheck  was  the  dissolution  of 
jiarliament,  but  it  was  known  that  the  king 
was  averse  to  this  alternative,  and  the  op¬ 
position  fancied  they  had  effectually  “mated” 
if  not  checkmated  the  goveniment.  In  the 
House  of  Ijords  it  was  proposed  by  Lord 
Whamcliffe  to  move  an  address  to  his  majesty 
not  to  dissolve  parliament.  No  time  was  to 
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1)6  lost.  The  king  must  be  seen  at  once,  and 
Earl  Grey  shrank  from  the  task.  Perhaps  no 
man  but  Brougham  would  have  had  the  bold¬ 
ness  to  execute  it,  and  he  for  once  showed  not 
only  courage  but  extraordinary  tact.  Every- 
ihing  had  been  proviiled — even  to  the  speech ; 
and  the  king  was  at  fimt  angry,  especially  as 
the  lord-chancellor  was  obliged  to  confess  that 
he  had  ordered  the  lifeguai-ds  to  be  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  escort  his  majesty.  This  enraged  the 
monarch,  who  declared  it  to  be  high  treason— 
and  indeed  it  was  a  serious  infringement  of 
the  royal  prerogative.  But  Brougham  was  so 
submissive  in  his  representations  that  only 
a  serious  crisis,  which  might  endanger  the 
countiy  and  the  throne  itself,  had  induced 
ministers  to  take  this  step  or  to  proffer  the 
advice  they  offered,  that  his  majesty  was  ap- 
jieased,  and,  it  is  said,  transferred  his  anger 
to  the  lords,  who  were  prejiaring  to  petition 
him  against  exercising  his  royal  authority.  It 
was  declared  that  he  hurried  on  his  robes  to 
go  down  to  the  house,  calling  out,  “  Bring  me 
a  hackney-coach !” — as  though  he  would  not 
wait  for  the  state  carriage.  At  all  events,  he 
reached  the  lords  in  semi  -  state  —  the  life- 
gu.ards  riding  wide  as  an  escort,  the  people 
huzzaing  and  making  a  demonstration,  which 
convinced  him  of  his  popularity  and  atoned 
for  the  pressure  to  which  he  had  been  sub¬ 
jected  by  Earl  Grey  and  the  lord-chancellor, 
from  whom  he  had  parted  in  a  jocular  humour, 
threatening  them  with  impeachment.  When 
he  reached  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  in  a 
tumult,  which  was  barely  hushed  as  he  said, 
in  a  firm  voice,  that  he  had  come  to  prorogue 
parliament  prior  to  a  dissolution,  that  he 
might  ascertain  the  sense  of  his  people  on  the 
expediency  of  making  such  change  in  the 
representation  as  circumstances  might  appear 
to  require. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  discussion 
was  as  loud  and  as  bitter,  and  when  the  king 
arrived  the  calm  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  spe.ak- 
iug  in  a  violent  passion.  All  was  excitement, 
and  the  nerves  of  the  assembly  seemed  to  be 
wrouglit  to  the  highest  pitch.  Parliament  was 
dissolved  the  next  day. 

We  may  now  return  for  a  moment  to  some 


of  the  princii)al  actors  in  the  exciting  scenes 
to  which  we  iiave  refeired. 

Lord  John  Russell  has  already  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  readers  of  this  histoiy.  Perhai)s 
he  was  on  the  whole,  among  all  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  heroes  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  most  liked 
by  the  people  generally.  There  were  many 
reasons  for  this.  He  bore  an  honoured  his¬ 
toric  name,  and  in  the  general  imagination 
some  vague  remini.scence  of  his  illustrious  but 
unfortunate  ancestor  clung  to  him.  Then  he 
was  a  religious  man,  and  a  domestic  man — all 
which  went  well  with  hazy  half-tints  of  recol¬ 
lection  about  the  heroic  Lady  Russell  of  two 
centuries  before.  Besides  all  this,  Lonl 
John  had  been  a  consistent  Liberal,  and 
the  Dissenters,  to  a  man,  remembered  with 
gratitude  that  he  had  carried  the  repeal  of  the 
hated  Test  and  Corporations  Acts  in  the  teeth 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  government. 
And  it  was  no  secret  that  his  lordship  was 
prepared  to  go  farther  on  the  road  toward 
complete  religious  freedom.  No  man  was 
more  liked  as  a  chairman  at  popular  religious 
meetings,  such  as  those  of  the  British  and 
ForeigJi  School  Society,  the  Bible  Society,  and 
so  forth.  In  addition,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  he  was  a  plain-looking  Englishman, 
with  no  brilliant  qualities.  Short,  almost 
dwarfish  in  person,  he  had  a  large  head  and 
“plucky”  appearance.  When  he  spoke  he  did 
not  dazzle  like  Brougham,  or  even  inspire  the 
immediate  feeling  of  respect  that  Earl  Grey 
did.  When  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
with  his  hat — which  was  always  very  large — 
slouched  down  quite  over  his  forehead,  you 
could  see  little  of  his  face  but  the  firm  lips, 
which  had  very  frequently  an  expression  of  dry 
humour  in  them,  though,  indeed.  Lord  John 
was  no  joker.  Nor  was  he  what  could  be 
called  a  good  speaker.  There  was  nothing 
brilliant  about  him.  He  had  written  verae 
{Don  Carlot,  a  tragedy),  history,  and  bio¬ 
graphy,  and  had,  by  the  general,  nearly 
unanimous  voice,  failed  in  all.'  His  gesture 
has  been  described  as  “cat-like,”  a  sort  of 
j)awing  over  the  table,  or  whatever  was  before 
him,  and  he  often  hesitated  for  the  right  word. 
This  was,  in  some  respects,  in  his  favour. 
Tlie  cleverness  of  Brougham  made  him  dis- 
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trusted  and  feared.  So  of  Roebuck,  perhaps, 
and  a  few  others.  They  never  hesitated,  or 
took  you  into  their  confidence  by  a  tacit  admis¬ 
sion  of  inability  to  go  on  fast.  Russell  did, 
and  a-s  he  was  a  good  man,  a  family  man,  a 
man  who  sympathized  with  “religious”  difii- 
culties,  a  very  intelligent  man,  with  a  party 
following,  and  always  true  to  his  colours,  the 
people  liked  him.  They  usually  spoke  of  him 
as  “Lord  John,”  and  sometimes  even  as  “little 
Johnny.”  On  the  whole,  we  repeat,  he  was 
the  most  heartily  and  simply  liked  by  the 
jieople,  though  the  central  figure  of  the  show 
was  Brougham,  whose  speeches  on  the  side  of 
“the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the 
bill”  drove  peojjle  wild  with  admiration. 

While  Lord  John  Russell  was  thought  of 
with  a  sort  of  familiar  liking,  mingled  with 
respect,  and  strong  confidence  that  he  would 
do  more  for  the  people  some  day,  the  “veteran 
reformer,”  Earl  Grey,  now  sixty-six  years  old, 
inspired  feelings  of  serious  homage  such  as  it 
is  not  often  given  to  political  heroes  to  receive. 
Though  an  aristocrat  and  an  earl— having  sat 
in  the  upper  house,  indeed,  since  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1807 — Grey  had  been  a  thoroughly 
consistent  Liber-al.  He  could  make  himself 
sufficiently  formidable  as  a  debater  or  par- 
liamentai'y  critic,  and  though  he  was  a  man 
of  much  ability  as  a  politician,  it  may  per¬ 
haps  be  said  that  the  most  effective  part  of 
the  general  impression  he  made  was  the  moi’al. 
A  more  dignified,  yet  kindly  presence  than 
his  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  His  name  ex¬ 
cited  the  greatest  enthusiasm  at  the  time  of 
the  struggle,  and  not  less  wlien  the  victory 
was  won.  The  mass  of  the  people  were  proud 
of  luiving  an  earl  to  fight  their  battles,  and 
when  Grey  retired  into  private  life,  after  his 
ministry  broke  up  in  1834  upon  the  question 
of  coercion  in  Ireland,  he  carried  with  him 
the  deeply-seated  respect  of  the  nation. 

In  the  cabinet  of  Earl  Grey,  in  1830,  Lord 
Althorp  was  not  a  very  able  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer;  but  he  did  good  service  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  refoi-m.  His  political  life  was  short 
and  peculiar,  and  he  was  an  intensely  English 
Englishman — English  in  a  sense  very  different 


from  that  in  which  it  was  customary  to  a{)ply 
the  word  to  Lord  Ralmerston.  He  may  yet 
be  seen  ijs  a  boy  of  five  yeai-s  old  on  Reynolds’s 
canvas — looking  just  a  prophecy  of  what  he 
afterwards  })roved  to  be  botli  at  Hairow  and 
the  university.  He  was  not  the  boy  for 
these  times,  in  which,  as  Lord  Kimberley  put 
it,  everybody  either  wants  to  examine  or  to 
be  examined ;  but,  with  great  sweetness  and 
straightforwardness  of  character,  had  a  some¬ 
what  bluff  and  awkwai'd  look,  and  was  much 
more  fond  of  football,  rackets,  boxing,  and 
hunting  than  of  books.  Without  any  natural 
love  of  study  he  was  ready  to  go  through  any 
mental  labour  in  his  power,  as  a  matter  of 
honour,  duty,  or  love.  At  Cambridge,  in 
compliance  with  the  prayei-s  of  his  mother, 
the  Countess  Spencer,  he  made  himself  the 
fii'st  man  of  his  year. 

Although  he  was  a  good  mathematician 
and  a  very  strict  accountant,  he  was  pei-sonally 
extravagant  in  one  direction  —  sport;  and 
what  with  hounds,  stock-bi-eeding,  and  the 
turf,  was  too  frequently  in  debt.  His  sim¬ 
plicity  of  nature  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
boyish  and  totally  irrelevant  remark  he  made 
after  going  to  Deville,  the  phrenologist. 
“Deville  knows  nothing  about  it,”  said  he, 
“for  he  has  not  found  out  my  ruling  passion, 
which  is  to  see  sporting  dogs  hunt.”  He  was 
a  daring  rider,  and  one  of  his  shoulders 
continued  in  a  chronic  state  of  dislocation. 
After  he  had  given  up  hunting,  he  said  he 
never  dared  to  steal  a  glance  at  the  hounds 
when  out,  for  he  knew  if  he  did  he  should 
begin  all  over  again.  As  soon  as  ever  the 
eai'ldom  devolved  upon  him,  he  quitted  poli¬ 
tical  life,  and  spent  the  whole  remainder  of 
his  existence  on  his  estates.  A  friend  who 
went  to  him  with  a  view  of  winning  him 
back,  found  him,  like  the  honest  Arcadian  he 
was,  sitting  at  an  open  window,  watching  the 
sheep  and  lambs  in  his  fields.  And  he  never 
again  left  the  country  life  in  which  he  de¬ 
lighted. 

Lord  Althorp— for  by  that  name  we  must 
know  him — entered  Parliament  early  in  the 
century,  and  was  by  some  people  called  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  Whitbre.ad  and  Sir  Fi-ancis  Bur- 
dett.  He  was  by  instinct  and  culture  a 
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Liberal,  and  in  financial  mattei-s  a  disciple  of 
Mr.  Huskisson.  He  was  only  two  years 
short  of  fifty,  when,  in  1830,  he  became  the 
elected  leader  of  the  Whig  pm’ty  in  the 
House  of  Oommons,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of 
Sir  Rol>ert  Peel  and  the  Tories.  It  is  another 
example  of  Althorp’s  simplicity  of  character 
that  he  himself  wished  to  see  Brougham 
chosen  for  that  post!  And  perhaps  it  is 
another  that  he  consulted  Harriet  Martineau 
about  one  or  more  of  his  budgets. 

No  names  are  so  closely  connected  with  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  as  those  of  Earl 
Grey  and  Lord  John  Russell;  but  much  was 
due  to  Lord  Althorp’s  fine  temper,  his  steady 
indinstry,  and  the  influence  which  his  con¬ 
spicuous  and  beautiful  love  of  truth,  along 
with  his  essentially  “aristocratic”  character 
as  a  country  gentleman,  commanded  in  the 
house.  On  one  occasion,  rising  to  reply  to 
an  effective  speech  of  CrokePs,  he  said  he  had 
mislaid  some  calculations  of  his  own,  which 
would  entirely  demolish  Croker’s,  but  perhaps 
the  house  would  take  his  word  for  that,  and 
throw  out  the  amendment  in  support  of 
which  Croker  spoke!  The  house  did.  In 
1834  Althorp’s  father  died,  he  himself  be¬ 
came  Earl  Spencer,  and,  of  course,  ceased  to 
be  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  that  was 
the  signal  for  the  break-up  of  the  Reform 
Whig  ministry.  There  are  those  who  main¬ 
tain  that  Althorp  was  the  essential  “fly¬ 
wheel,”  or  steadying  power,  in  the  whole 
Whig  machine,  and  that  after  his  absence  it 
never  went  well. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  write  of  Lord 
Althorp  without  being  reminded  of  Harriet 
Martineau.  When  she  published  her  very  in¬ 
genious  and  extraordinarily  successful  tales 
in  illustration  of  Political  Economy  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  by  a  large  public  that  in  that  “science” 
the  new  gospel  was  found.  The  excitement 
occasioned  by  her  stories  was  something 
scarcely  intelligible  to  more  recent  readers. 
Sydney  Smith  admired  her,  waited  upon  her, 
and  flattered  her  in  so  loud  a  voice  (knowing 
she  was  deaf)  that  she  dropped  her  ear-trum- 
[)et,  and  started  to  the  other  end  of  the  sofa, 
out  of  the  way  of — 

VOL.  I. 


“The  very  powerful  parson,  Peter  Pith, 

The  loudest  wit  I  e’er  was  deafened  with,” 

as  Byron  called  him.  Brougham  would  have 
patronized  her,  and  he  made  large  inomises  <.if 
employing  her  pen,  but  the  ])romiscs  came  to 
nothing,  and  she  quarrelled  with  him, and  with 
the  Society  for  the  Difl'usion  of  Useful  Know- 
j  ledge,  for  holding  back  the  directly  political 
“knowledge”  which  she  held  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  place  at  the  service  of  the  people.  Still,  her 
services  to  the  Whigs,  and  to  Liberal  prin- 
ci})les  generally,  were  great,  and  the  [xirty 
would  have  “taken  her  up”  to  almost  any 
extent,  if  she  had  let  them.  Great  was  the 
flutter  among  the  Tadpoles  and  Tapers  when  it 
w’as  known  that  the  born  aristocrat.  Lord 
Althorp,  had  sent  Mr.  Drummond,  who  used 
(she  says)  “some  pomp  and  preface,”  to  consult 
“the  deaf  girl  from  Norwich”  about  certain 
points  in  his  budget.  The  excitement  had 
some  very  ludicrous  j)oints.  Moore,  the  poet, 
was  ruthlessly  snubbed  by  her,  but  that  did  not 
prevent  his  going  about  in  society  telling 
people  that  “the  other  evening  he  was  singing 
to  Miss  Martineau.”  In  her  case  the  Whigs 
were  not  ungrateful,  for  they  offered  her  a 
j  pension  when  she  was  laid  by  with  illness. 

I  This  she  declined.  Later  in  life  Mr.  Glad- 
1  stone  made  her  a  similar  offer,  which  she  also 
declined,  on  the  ground  that  having  a  modest 
competency  she  had  no  excuse  for  coming 
upon  the  public  puree.  The  short  correspond¬ 
ence  which  took  place  upon  the  subject  was  in 
the  highest  degree  honourable  to  both  parties. 
In  referring  to  this  we  have  anticipated  in 
point  of  date,  but  Harriet  Martineau  may  be 
said  to  disappear  from  the  stage  of  general 
history  at  about  the  Reform  era,  and  is  not 
likely  again  to  appear  in  the.se  pages. 

In  the  parliament  of  1831  Joseph  Ilume, 
wlio,  though  not  a  new  member  (indeed  he 
had  almost  then  earned  his  title  of  “vete¬ 
ran  reformer”),  was  a  new  power,  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  a  new  career.  It  is  no 
disrespect  either  to  Weymouth  or  Montrose, 
for  both  of  which  he  had  sat,  to  say  that 
Joseph  Hume,  member  for  Middlesex  and 
leader  of  the  Radicals,  ha<l  effected  a  triumph 
and  taken  a  pl.ace  which  were  entirely  new. 
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This  was  one  of  the  cases  in  which  tlie  result 
of  the  elections  surprised  the  Tories  and  ])iit 
new  streu"th  into  the  reformera  outside  the 

O 

house. 

Joseph  Hume  did  not  i-eceive  during  his 
lifetime  anything  near  the  honour  to  which 
lie  was  entitled.  He  was  a  very  canny,  quiet, 
unassuming,  determined  Scot,  who  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  public  expenditure.  He 
formed  one  of  the  most  characteristic  figui-es 
in  the  caricatures  of  LB.,  which  by  their 
significance  sometimes  did  the  work  of  many 
leading  articles  and  speeches.  There  he  stood 
scanning  through  his  eye-glass  the  estimates, 
gravely  quoting  with  su])pressed  severity  “the 
sum  tottle  of  the  whole.”  But  the  artist,  by 
instinct  or  intention,  or  both,  contrived  to 
express  in  the  head  and  face  the  imperturb¬ 
able  conscientiousness  of  the  man. 

J oseph  Hume  did  much  more  than  give  his 
mind  to  “  the  sum  tottle  of  the  whole.”  He 
began  life  as  a  surgeon,  and  served  in  the 
Mahratta  war  at  the  very  time  when  LYel- 
lington  was  fighting  at  Assaye.  He  did  his 
native  country  great  and  unobtrusive  seiwice 
while  in  India,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
a  fortune.  This  enabled  him  to  increase  his 
cultui’e  by  travel  on  the  Continent.  It  was  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Hume  was 
a  narrow-minded  and  ignorant  man.  Both  in 
parliament  and  out,  he  devoted  much  labour 
to  the  cause  of  education,  including  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  scholastic  institutions  for  adults; 
and  it  was  to  his  untiring  efibi-ts  that  the 
public  owed  the  complete  opening  of  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court,  the  British  Museum,  and  other 
places  of  intelligent  relaxation  or  refresh¬ 
ment. 

At  an  early  date  in  his  career  the  Greeks 
had  found  out  his  value,  and  he  was  patted  on 
the  back  by  tho.  Edinburgh  Review.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  men  as  influential  as  Huskisson 
thought  it  becoming  to  oppose  his  efforts  to 
reduce  the  public  expenditure,  and  Castle- 
reagh  with  his  usual  stupidity  compared  him 
to  harlequin  and  clown. 

Tlie  time  came,  however,  when  Mr.  Hume 
was  treated  with  more  consideration.  Dui-ing 
that  portion  of  the  struggle  for  reform  in  the 
parliamentary  representation  with  which  we 


are  concerned  his  laboura  were  unexampled. 
He  sjjared  neither  time,  money,  nor  strength, 
and  risked  something  of  his  good  name,  for 
the  Tories  accused  him  of  i)acking  off  Liberal 
cantlidates  for  the  constituencies,  properly 
labelled,  in  ways  which  were  “  unconstitu¬ 
tional.”  The  sum  of  the  matter  was  that  in 
those  trying  days  the  influence  of  !Mr.  Hume 
was  everywhere  felt,  and  the  more  moderate 
Liberals  began  decisively  to  feel  that  he  really 
was  a  person  of  some  importance.  Office  he 
refused,  and  he  poured  out  his  time  and 
money  like  water  in  behalf  of  the  people.  It 
would  not  be  easy,  if  it  were  even  possible,  to 
find  a  more  disinterested  public  man.  His 
quietness  (to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made)  was  so  gi'eat  as  to  make  him  a  natural 
subject  for  a  joke  of  a  certain  kind.  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  at  one  time  challenged  Dr.  Lush- 
ington,  and  immediately  afterwards  Mr. 
Hume,  for  some  totally  inoffensive  words. 
General  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  the  member  for 
Westminster,  was  anything  but  a  humorist, 
but  he  made  Sir  Eobert’s  challenge  to  Hume, 
the  text  of  a  short  rebuke  which  is  worth 
quoting : — “The  right  honourable  gentleman,” 
said  Evans,  “  is  a  regular  fire-eater.  Fii-st  he 
sends  a  hostile  message  to  an  ecclesiastical 
judge,  and  then  he  challenges  that  entirely 
peaceful  and  prudent  gentleman  Mr.  Hume ; 
and  I  sincerely  advise  the  pacific  member  for 
Durham  (this  was  Mr.  Pease  the  Quaker)  to 
be  careful  of  his  words,  or  as  sure  as  fate  he 
will  be  the  next  person  called  out  by  the  war¬ 
like  minister.”  Mr.  Hume  did  so  much  for 
the  people  that  it  is  desirable  to  make  him  as 
near  a  living  figure  as  possible,  and  perhajjs 
this  sketch  may  help  his  name,  when  it  recurs 
in  these  pages,  to  some  of  the  homage  to  which 
it  is  entitled,  but  which  it  has  too  frequently 
missed. 

The  dissolution  of  parliament  was  greeted 
with  popidar  rejoicing,  and  in  London  the  pub¬ 
lic  excitement  reached  to  a  jutch  that  may  well 
have  alarmed  the  anti-reformers  in  j)ai-liament, 
and  especiidly  the  opjmsing  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  city  was  illuminated, 
and  the  lord-mayor  being  unable  to  prevent 
this  sign  of  political  triumph,  acted  with  com- 
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niendable  common  sense  and  promoted  it  by 
giving  it  hia  authority.  But  the  rows  of  c.an- 
dles  or  coloured  lamps  in  the  windows  were 
no  conclusive  evidence  of  the  politic.al  opinions 
of  the  householders,  since  it  was  pretty  well 
known  that  unlighted  casements  would  be  de¬ 
molished.  In  the  city,  however,  all  went 
tolerably  well ;  but  at  the  west  end,  where 
known  anti-reformers  abstained  on  principle 
from  illuminating,  the  windows  were  ruth¬ 
lessly  smashed  by  the  surging  crowd  which 
Idled  the  streets.  jMr.  Baring’s  dwelling  was 
subjected  to  a  storm  of  ndssiles,  and  at  Aps- 
ley  House  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  to  en¬ 
dure  not  only  the  destruction  of  nearly  every 
p.ane  of  glass  which  looked  upon  the  streets, 
but  the  howls  and  execrations  of  a  formidable 
mob.  Hapj>ily  there  Wivs  no  serious,  or  at  any 
rate  no  general,  riot,  for  the  election,  it  was 
hoped,  would  secure  the  passing  of  the  bill. 
During  that  election,  for  which  both  parties  had 
to  pre]>are,  the  condition  of  the  country  was  far 
more  alarming.  In  the  fouideen  days  during 
which  the  poll  was  kept  open  enormous  sums 
of  money  were  spent  in  bribery  and  treating, 
and  the  candidates  were  returned  amidst 
scenes  of  the  utmost  riot,  drunkenness,  and 
disorder.  Crowds  filled  the  streets,  processions 
marched  hither  and  tliither  with  bands  and 
banners,  and  the  whole  populations  of  the 
towns  seemed  to  be  wrought  to  a  fever, 
which  w;is  increased  by  the  unusual  sultriness 
of  the  weather.  There  were,  however,  some 
notable  instances  of  a  detennination  on  the 
part  of  refonners  to  aboli.sh  the  corrupt  prac¬ 
tices  which  prevailed.  One  instance  was  that 
of  a  body  of  East  Kentish  men  who  had 
arranged  to  march  to  Maidstone  to  the  poll 
and  to  sleep  in  a  barn  on  tlie  road  rather  than 
put  their  c-andidate  to  any  expense.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  about  the  temper  of  the 
country,  for  the  number  of  reformers  returned 
gave  the  ministry  a  large  majority.  On  the 
14th  of  June  parliament  was  opened  by  com¬ 
mission.  ^Ir.  Manners  Sutton,  though  himself 
an  anti-reformer,  was  unanimously  elected 
speaker.  On  the  21st  his  maje.sty  formally 
inaugurated  the  session,  and  as  he  returned 
to  St.  James’s  was  greeted  with  enthusiiistic 
appkiuse  as  “the  patriot  king.”  No  time  was 


then  lost.  On  the  24th  Lord  John  Russell 
again  api>eared  in  the  house  with  a  bearing 
confident  and  determined,  “for  the  purjiose  of 
proposing  in  the  name  of  the  government  a 
measure  of  reform  which  in  their  oi)inion  is 
calculated  to  maintain  unim])aired  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  crown,  the  authority  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  and  the  rights  and  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  peojile.”  In  referring  to  the  nature 
of  the  opposition  which  had  formerly  been 
shown  to  the  bill  he  said:  “Neither  the 
taunts  nor  the  jeei’s  which  marked  the  first 
reception  of  the  measure;  nor  the  misrepresen¬ 
tations  and  the  libels  by  which  it  had  been 
sought  to  disfigure  it;  nor  the  firm,  and  able, 
and  manly  opposition  which  men  of  talent  and 
honour  had  thought  it  their  duty  to  give  it; 
nor  those  more  dangerous  weapons — those  un¬ 
warrantable  and  slanderous  imputations  that 
the  sovereign  had  an  opinion  on  it  different 
from  his  constitutional  advisers — none  of  these 
obstacles  have  prevented  the  sovereign,  the 
ministers,  and  the  people  from  steadily  pursu¬ 
ing  an  object  which  they  considered  ought  to 
be  dear  at  once  to  all  those  who  loved  the  an¬ 
cient  ways  of  the  constitution,  and  to  all  those 
who  are  sincerely  attached  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people.”  After  some  modifications  of  details 
had  been  announced,  the  bill  was  read  a  first 
time  without  opposition.  As  the  day  for  the 
second  reading  (the  4th  of  July)  drew  near, 
the  excitement  was  tremendous.  The  house 
and  all  its  approaches  were  filled  with  expec¬ 
tant  members  and  an  expectant  crowd.  The 
discussion  lasted  three  nights,  till  five  o’clock 
on  the  moming  of  the  7th.  The  second  read¬ 
ing  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  136. 

But  when  the  bill  went  into  committee  the 
opposition  used  every  possible  artifice  of  ob¬ 
struction.  Sir  Robert  Reel  was  the  leader, 
but  his  antagonism  was  less  factious  than  that 
of  his  followers,  and  though  he  more  than 
exhausted  all  the  arguments  that  could  be 
brought  for  the  purpose  of  delay,  his  repre¬ 
sentations  were  not  mere  talking  against  time. 
Between  the  12th  and  the  27th  of  July,  Sugden 
had  spoken  18  times,  Praed  22  times,  Pelham 
28  times,  and  Wetherell,  the  able  but  blatant 
obstructionist,  58  times.  It  was  an  organized 
system,  and  the  work  of  wearisome  opposition 
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for  the  purpose  of  tiring  out  the  ministry 
lasted  till  the  13th  of  September,  the  sit¬ 
tings  on  the  Reform  Bill  alone  occupying 
eight  hours  each  evening.  The  debates  on  the 
rei>ort  and  some  slight  alterations  were  made 
to  occupy  another  week,  but  on  the  evening 
of  the  l!)th  the  third  reading  w.'is  to  come  on, 
and  a  c.dl  was  made  for  every  member  to  be  in 
his  .seat.  A  large  number  of  the  anti-reformei's, 
expecting  a  long  discussion,  lagged  behind.  Sir 
J.  Scarlett  attempted  to  speak  against  time  to 
allow  the  rest  an  opportunity  of  reaching  their 
places,  but  he  sat  down  amidst  great  shouts 
of  divide,  and  the  division  was  at  once  taken. 
There  were  but  171  members  present,  and  the 
bill  was  read  a  third  time  by  a  majority  of  55 
— the  anti-reformers  who  rushed  in  when  it  wjis 
too  late  being  received  with  peals  of  derisive 
laughter.  On  the  moniing  of  the  22d  the  bill 
pissed  (this  time  with  a  full  house)  by  345 
against  239.  The  question  then  was.  What 
will  the  lords  do?  and  it  was  soon  answered. 
Solemnly  Lord  Althorp  and  Lord  Rus-sell,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  liundred  reformers,  canned  the  bill 
to  the  bar  of  the  upper  house ;  solemnly  it  was 
received,  but  the  anti-reforming  peers  had  al¬ 
ready  made  up  their  minds.  Lord  Eldon  had 
said  with  well-marked  meaning  that  he  would 
do  his  duty,  and  his  age  and  long  term  of  office 
gave  his  assertion  weight  and  influence.  On  the 
3d  of  October  Earl  Grey,calm,  and  with  a  noble 
dignity,  stood  up  to  speak,  but  for  a  moment 
was  overcome  by  agitation,  for  the  fate  of  the 
country  seemed  to  be  in  the  biilance.  He 
appealed  to  the  bishops  specially  and  earnestly, 
but,  as  they  conceived,  with  a  scarcely-con¬ 
cealed  menace,  when  he  said,  “  I  especially  beg 
the  spiritual  portion  of  your  lordshijis  to 
jiause  and  reflect.  The  prelates  of  the  empire 
have  not  a  more  firm  friend  than  I.  But  if 
this  bill  should  be  thrown  out  by  a  narrow 
majority,  and  the  scale  should  be  turned  by 
their  votes,  what  would  be  their  situation? 
Ijet  them  set  their  houses  in  order.”  The  hist 
words,  if  they  were  an  intentional  quotation 
from  Scripture,  were  either  men.acing  or  un¬ 
fortunate,  for  the  conclusion  of  the  passage  is, 
“  for  thou  must  die  and  not  live.”  Probably, 
and  es]iecially  judging  from  his  manner  after¬ 
wards,  he  used  the  words  as  a  proverbial  say¬ 


ing  without  thinking  of  the  context;  but  the 
bishojw  knew  so  well  what  followed,  that  the 
phrase  was  afterwards  made  the  subject  of  acri¬ 
monious  and  angry  reference.  Tjord  Wharn- 
cliffe,  a  moderate  opponent,  replied,  and  at 
once  moved  the  rejection  of  the  bill.  Lord 
Melbourne  gave  it  a  rather  languid  supjiort, 
for,  as  he  acknowledged,  he  had  opjwsed  reform 
as  much  as  any  man.  The  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  was  of  course  immovable.  The  next  day 
Brougliam  delivered  a  sjieech,  a  master])iece 
of  earnest  eloquence,  which  drcw  expressions 
of  admiration  from  liyndhurst,  who,  however, 
spoke  strongly  against  “the  revolutionary  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  measure.”  On  the  8th  of  October 
Eiirl  Grey  rose  to  reply,  and  his  address  was 
apidauded  even  by  his  foes  for  its  evident 
honesty  and  sincerity  of  pui-jiose,  but  at  jiast 
six  o’clock  the  next  morning  the  loixls  threw 
out  the  bill. 

The  news  went  through  the  country  like 
flame;  and  but  for  the  wise  reticence  of  the 
ministry,  and  the  belief  of  the  people  that  the 
government  would  never  yield,  there  would 
have  been  a  revolution,  and  tlie  throne  itself 
would  have  paid  for  the  opposition  of  the 
anti-reforming  peers.  Happily  not  one  leader 
of  the  reform  party  raised  an  insuirectionary 
cry.  The  shops  were  closed  in  London  and 
other  large  towns,  the  church  -  bells  were 
muffled.  In  one  district  at  least  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  keep  a  fa.st  day.  A  large  numlier  of 
the  reformers  in  the  house  held  a  meeting  to 
express  their  resolution  to  stand  by  the  minis¬ 
try.  The  common  council  of  the  city  did  the 
Siime.  All  over  the  country  great  assemblies 
were  called  and  violent  speeches  were  made. 
The  French  had  just  set  about  abolishing  the 
hereditary  peerage,  and  it  was  boldly  hinted 
that  their  example  might  well  be  followed  in 
England.  Tliere  was  a  sudden  and  alarming 
run  upon  the  bank  for  gold.  Even  while  the 
debate  was  going  on  in  the  House  of  Lords 
there  hatl  been  enormous  meetings  of  the 
political  unions  in  the  midland  counties.  Tlie 
number  that  attended  at  one  of  these  meetings 
was  estimated  at  not  leas  than  100,000,  and 
several  radical  members  of  parliament  were 
amongst  the  speakers.  A  resolution  was  pa.s.sed 
to  p.ay  no  more  taxes  till  the  bill  became  law. 
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Votes  of  homage  ami  tlianks  to  Lord  Joliii 
Itussell  and  Lord  Althorp  were  iKuwed,  and  a 
resolution  to  address  the  king  j)r:\.ying  him  to 
create  new  peel's,  if  necess;ii'y,  in  order  to  jms 
the  bill. 

It  wiis  no  sooner  known  that  the  lords, 
witli  twenty-one  bishojw  in  the  majority,  had 
thrownout  the  bill  than  publicmeetingsseemed 
to  spring  up  out  of  the  ground  unsummoned 
nearly  all  over  England.  Not  only  did  the 
common  council  of  the  city  of  London  hold  au 
assembly  at  Guildhall  in  favour  of  the  nieiisure, 
but  there  wits  iinother  meeting  of  the  leading 
inerchanta  and  bankereat  the  Mansion  House. 
The  adilress  which  tlie  corjtoration  voted  to 
the  king  Wits  Ciirried  up  by  an  assemblage  of 
5(),0(X)  people.  The  “viler  sort”  in  the  mob 
iwsiiulted  Ajtsley  House,  unhoreed  the  Duke 
of  Gumberland,  and  committed  other  acts  of 
violence.  Tliese  and  simihir  matters  led  to 
such  angj'y  discussions  iu  both  houses  tliat  on 
the  :l(Hh  of  October  the  king  again  came  down 
and  {trorogued  p.'uliiiment. 

In  the  royid  sjjeech  the  follo'wing  passage 
occurred: — “The  anxiety  which  has  been  so 
generally  manifested  by  my  people  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  c</iistitutional  reform  in 
the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  will,  I 
triwt,  be  regulated  by  a  due  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  order  and  moderation  in  their 
jjroceedings.  To  the  consideration  of  this 
imjxjrtont  question  the  attention  of  ])arlia- 
ment  must  necessarily  again  be  called  at  the 
opening  of  the  ensuing  session  :  and  you  may 
be  assured  of  my  unaltered  desire  to  promote 
its  settlement  by  such  improvements  in  the 
representation  Jis  may  be  found  necessary  for 
the  securing  to  my  jaiople  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  rights,  which,  in  combination  with 
those  of  the  other  ordere  of  the  state,  are 
essential  to  the  supjKu  t  of  our  free  constitu¬ 
tion.” 

The  violence  of  the  political  assemblies 
having  somewhat  abated,  the  anti-reformei's 
professed  to  believe  that  a  reaction  wiis  setting 
in  —but,  in  truth,  a  more  formid.able  organi- 
Ziition  was  being  completed,  and  political 
unions  were  formed  all  over  the  kingdom. 
At  the  end  of  October  Sir  Francis  Jlurdett 
presided  over  a  great  assembly  of  the  inhabi¬ 


tant-householders  of  London  who  met  for  the 
purpose  of  combining  in  a  national  iwlitical 
a.s.soeialion. 

Not  oidy  the  king  but  tlie  ministry  felt 
consitlerable  une:usiness  at  the  proceedings  of 
these  societies,  and  on  the  2d  of  November  a 
proclamation  was  issued  declaring  them  to  be 
illegal.  There  was  sullicient  reason  for  dis¬ 
quietude,  for  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
alarming  disturbances  had  continued,  aiul  two 
terrible  events  served  to  show  that  the  whole 
framework  of  society  was  menaced  by  the 
opportunity  afforded  to  rullianly  mobs,  who, 
in  the  name  of  political  agitation,  were  ready 
to  defy  the  law  and  to  introduce  a  reign  of 
terror.  The  first  of  these  was  a  riot  at  Not¬ 
tingham,  where  the  ancient  castle, — sacred  to 
the  memory  of  Colonel  and  Lucy  Hutchison, 
who  had,  as  we  all  remember,  held  it  for  “the 
Houses  and  the  Lord”  in  the  time  of  Crom¬ 
well, — was  fired  by  a  mob.  Ministei’s  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  otlier  influential  jiersons  did  tlieir 
best  to  control  the  ruflianly  portion  of  the 
excited  jiojiulace,  and  while  daylight  lasted 
they  were  largely  successful,  but  when  the 
autumnal  darkness  had  descended  in  the  city 
the  castle  was  furiously  attacked.  A  living 
writer  and  painter  has  described  the  scene  in 
a  few  telling  sentences: — “Towards  night,” 
writes  Mr.  Josiah  Gilbert,  whose  parents  lived 
on  the  8])ot,  “the  evil  element  in  the  mob 
jjredominated,  and  as  darkness  fell  the  rush 
of  thousands  filled  the  streets  leading  to  the 
castle,  which,  as  the  ))roperty  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  a  Tory  of  Tories,  was  a  tempting 
object  for  popular  vengeance.  The  ancient 
lodge  gates  were  bnrken  in,  the  lofty  terrace 
w:is  speedily  thronged,  and  to  the  watchere 
on  tlie  roof  of  the  Castlegate  House,  well 
placed  for  commanding  the  scene,  the  dark 
mass  of  the  great  building  was  speedily  lit  up 
with  lurid  fhcshes.  Lights  gleamed  from 
window  after  window,  and,  presently,  tongues 
of  fire  leajsjd  out  amidst  shouts  and  yells 
piercing  the  air  as  the  fl.ames  did  the  dark¬ 
ness.  Then  followed  crash  after  crash,  molten 
lead  began  to  pour  from  the  roof,  and  the 
odour  of  burning  cedar- wood  penetrated  every¬ 
where,  lasting,  indeed,  many  days.  It  was  a 
grievous  sight,” 
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The  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  the  siitisfactiou 
of  receiving  .£21,000  from  the  couutry  for  the 
destruction  of  “his  own.” 

Rut  far  more  terrible  were  the  outrages 
committed  in  the  still  notorious  riots  at  Bristol, 
when,  on  the  29th  of  October,  the  uncom¬ 
promising  and  eccentric  Sir  Charles  Wetherell 
went  thither  to  open  the  assizes  as  recorder 
of  that  city,  where  the  mob  was  perhaps  the 
fiercest  and  most  turbulent  in  England.  The 
majority  of  the  vast  crowd  wdio  thronged  the 
streets  knew  little,  and  ])robably  cared  little, 
about  the  Reform  Bill.  They  consisted  of  the 
lowest  and  most  dangerous  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  and  their  objects  were  robbery,  the 
destruction  of  property,  and  the  subversion  of 
all  order.  From  every  sordid  street  and  alley, 
from  every  pothouse  and  infamous  den,  the 
worst  characters  came  trooping  forth  in  hot 
haste,  ready  for  any  mischief.  Two  troops  of 
the  14th  Dragoons  were  marched  into  the 
cattle-market,  one  troop  of  the  3d  Dragoons 
into  the  court-yard  of  the  jail,  while  a  body 
of  special  constables  assembled  in  the  area  of 
the  Exchange.  At  Totterdowu  Sir  Charles, 
as  he  entered  the  sheriff’s  carriage,  was  greeted 
with  yells,  groans,  and  hisses.  He  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  constables,  but  the  carriage  was 
pelted  w  ith  dirt  and  stones  all  the  way  to  the 
city.  While  he  sat  at  the  Guildhall  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  interrupted  by  clamour,  and  he 
had  afterwards  to  make  his  way  in  the  mayor’s 
carriage  to  the  Mansion-house  through  streets 
filled  by  a  sullen  and  thi-eatening  concourse  of 
rioters.  He  had  no  sooner  entered  the  building 
than  missiles  were  flung  at  the  windows,  and 
on  one  man  being  arrested  there  wtis  a  cry, 
“To  the  Back!”  “To  the  Back!”  the  Back  being 
a  quay  where  piles  of  faggots  were  stacked. 
Six  hundred  men  returned  armed  with  blud¬ 
geons,  wdth  wdiich  they  attacked  and  severely 
beat  the  constables.  Towards  evening  the 
mayor,  appearing  at  one  of  the  windows  and 
threatening  to  read  the  riot  act  and  send  for 
the  troops,  was  assailed  with  large  stones;  and 
when  he  afterwards  returned  with  other  magis- 
trates  and  read  the  act  he  was  pelted  stdl 
more  furiously;  the  constables  were  driven  in, 
and  the  building  itself  was  furiously  attacked 
amidst  yells  and  shouts  of  “  Give  us  the  re¬ 


corder,  and  we’ll  murder  him !”  The  bouse 
was  broken  into,  its  principal  rooms  sacked, 
the  furniture  broken,  and  the  floors  covered 
with  the  stones  flung  at  the  constables,  who, 
however,  kept  the  mob  at  bay  by  fighting 
from  behind  mattresses  and  piles  of  chairs 
and  tables.  The  street  was  barricaded  with 
stones,  and  the  iron  railings  torn  from  the 
front  of  the  building.  Sir  Charles  Wetherell 
contrived  to  escape  by  the  roof,  whence  he 
reached  the  stable-yard  and  exchanging  clothes 
with  a  friend  passed  through  the  crowd  un¬ 
detected,  and  the  same  night  obtained  a  post- 
chaise  which  carried  him  to  Newport.  By 
this  time,  however,  the  whole  city  seemed  to 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  infuriate  mob.  Colonel 
Brereton,  in  command  of  the  14th,  led  his 
trooijs  through  Queen’s  Square,  after  receiving 
the  orders  of  the  mayor  to  clear  the  streets; 
but  he  w’as  himself  a  “reformer,”  and  wdth 
criminal  feebleness  refrainetl  from  using  vigor¬ 
ous  measures,  contenting  himself  with  direct¬ 
ing  his  men  to  “  ride  through”  the  rioters  and 
walk  them  away.  This  monstrous  farce  was 
ineffectual  except  to  impress  the  rioters  with 
an  opinion  that  the  soldiers  were  inclined  to 
be  on  their  side.  Captain  Gage  of  the  14th 
was  less  inclined  to  deal  gently  with  them, 
and  charged  wdth  a  line  of  swordsmen  along 
the  principal  streets.  The  mob  was  scattered, 
and  for  a  time  this  seemed  to  have  a  good 
effect.  The  next  day  was  Sunday.  Some  of  the 
rioters  had  been  arrested  and  placed  in  the  jail. 
Colonel  Brereton  removed  the  pickets  from  the 
Mansion-house,  and  it  was  reported  that  he  had 
shaken  hands  with  some  of  the  ringleaders, 
and  was  favourable  to  their  cause.  The  riot 
became  an  insiuTection.  The  Mansion-house 
was  re-entered;  the  valuable  glass,  china,  mir- 
rora,  and  furniture  were  destroyed ;  the  wine- 
cellara  plundered,  and  the  wine  was  handed 
about  tiill  numbers  of  men  w  ere  in  a  dninken 
frenzy.  The  majmr,  a  little  nervous  man,  put 
on  a  woman’s  dress,  sci-ambled  over  the  roofs 
of  the  houses,  and  went  to  summon  thecitizen.‘', 
who  formed  themselves  into  a  body  of  con¬ 
stables.  From  churches  and  chapels  orderly 
householders  were  summoned  to  aid  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  destruction  of  the  city;  but  Colonel 
Brereton  still  refused  to  fire  on  the  now  frantic 
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crowd,  and  restrained  his  soldiei-s  from  oU'ering 
any  effectual  check  to  the  outrages  which  they 
committed.  At  a  little  after  mid-day  they  had 
seized  on  the  contents  of  a  smith’s  shop — had 
stormed  the  Bridewell,  released  the  prisoner, 
and  set  the  prison  itself  on  fii'e.  They  then 
went  on  to  the  j;ul,  forced  tlie  doom  with 
sledges  and  tools  taken  from  a  lai'ge  ware¬ 
house,  and  released  a  hundred  and  seventy 
prisonera.  By  this  time  several  well-di’essed 
ringleaders  had  taken  the  direction  of  some 
sections  of  the  insurgents ;  the  tread-mill  was 
burned  with  trusses  of  straw,  and  the  benches 
of  the  prison  cliai)el  were  saturated  with  some 
inflammable  liquid  and  set  on  fire ;  the  flames 
seized  the  whole  building,  and  were  so  fierce 
that  even  the  stonework  was  calcined.  The 
toll-house  by  Cumberland  Basin  was  burned 
down.  Another  prison  at  Law  ford’s  Gate  was 
tired.  The  vice-president  of  the  political 
union,  who  had  endeavoured  to  disperse  the 
riotere,  recommended  that  the  bridges  should 
be  swung  so  that  a  large  portion  of  the  mob 
might  be  left  on  an  island  where  they  would 
be  helpless;  but  all  was  dismay  and  demoral¬ 
ization.  The  citizens  were  too  few  to  stem 
the  fury  of  the  populace,  and  still  Brereton 
refused  to  recall  his  troop  which  he  had  ordered 
to  withdraw.  A  spirit  store  was  plundered, 
and  then  in  a  fresh  access  of  fury  a  crowd 
surged  to  the  bishop’s  palace,  and  broke  their 
way  in  almost  immediivtely.  The  fire  from  the 
kitchen  grate  was  heaped  on  the  furniture 
and  thrust  into  the  feather-beds,  which  were 
ripped  oj^en ;  the  rooms  were  plundered ;  the 
servants,  who  attempted  some  resistance,  were 
driven  out,  and  the  building  was  quickly  in 
flames,  but  the  old  Saxon  chapter-house  ad¬ 
joining  would  not  burn,  though  valuable  books 
and  records  were  destroyed.  The  mob  was 
now  not  only  furious  but  mad  drunk.  The 
mansion-house  was  fired  from  below,  and 
rioters  carousing  in  the  upper  rooms  had  all 
escai>e  cut  off  by  the  burning  staircases,  and 
perished  before  they  could  find  a  way  out. 
The  whole  city  seemed  to  be  threatened  with 
destruction.  A  short  notice  only  was  given 
for  people  known  to  be  Tones  to  remove  their 
families,  and  then  armed  gangs  entered,  and 
after  seizing  on  such  valuables  as  could  be 


carried  away  made  huge  bonfires  of  fumi- 
ture  and  woodwork,  and  accelerated  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  flames  with  trains  of  turpen¬ 
tine  poured  upon  floors  and  stau’C.ases,  or  by 
smearing  the  walls  with  some  ignitible  pjiste 
brought  for  the  purpose.  A  whole  side  of 
Queen’s  Stpiare  was  abhize.  The  custom-house, 
the  excise-office,  and  the  adjacent  back  streets 
were  burning.  By  midnight  of  that  dreadful 
Sunday  the  thunder  of  falling  houses,  the 
lurid  glare  of  the  flames,  the  red  pall  of  smoke 
overhanging  the  city,  the  real’s  and  curses 
of  the  erowd,  the  yells  of  the  plunderers  who 
clambered  from  parapet  to  roof,  or  only  stayed 
on  their  mad  course  to  hold  a  wild  carouse, 
and  so  fell  in  the  red  ruin  which  they  had 
made  amidst  the  crash  of  beams  and  ceilmgs, 
formed  a  scene  that  lived  in  the  memory  of 
the  spectators  for  many  a  long  year.  The 
members  of  families  thrust  from  their  homes 
and  beggared  by  the  wanton  destruction  of 
their  property,  looked  in  vain  for  aid.  In  the 
centre  of  the  square  tables  dragged  from  the 
dining-rooms  of  the  houses  were  loaded  with 
rare  wines,  spirits,  and  rich  food,  and  the 
vilest  part  of  the  population  sat  there  on 
costly  chaira  and  couches  drinking,  scream¬ 
ing,  and  shouting  imprecations  and  obscene 
jests.  Costly  articles  of  jiLate  and  valuable 
pieces  of  furniture  were  sold  to  any  bidder 
for  a  few  shillings,  or  were  wantonly  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Colonel  Brereton  had  gone  to  bed  at  the 
house  of  a  friend,  but  at  last  reluctantly  let 
the  dragoons  return.  Directly  a  really  deter¬ 
mined  charge  was  made  the  mobs  in  the 
streets  gave  way,  though  they  stiU  fancied 
the  soldiei’s  were  with  them,  and  shouted  as 
they  had  shouted  throughout  this  hideous 
carnival  for  “the  king  and  reform.”  But 
with  early  morning  ai’i’ived  the  14th  from 
Keynsharn,  commanded  by  Major  Beckwith, 
a  very  different  kind  of  officer.  The  soldiers 
keep  no  scabbards  on  their  swords  now,  and  as 
they  swooped  down  upon  a  band  of  plunderers 
outside  the  ruin  of  the  bishop’s  house  their 
sabres  shish  deep.  Another  minute  or  two  and 
they  are  in  the  square  cutting  down  a  dozen  ruf¬ 
fians  who  surround  the  stiitue  of  William  III. 
The  mob  is  pursued  along  the  “Back,”  and  the 
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trooj)S  wheel  swiftly  through  the  square  and 
along  the  “Grove.”  A  man  at  the  end  of  a 
court  makes  a  snatch  at  a  dragoon’s  bridle 
and  Ills  head  is  severed  from  his  body;  another, 
urging  the  mob  to  stand  firm  and  j)elt  the 
troops,  shares  the  same  awful  fate.  The  citi¬ 
zens  rally.  Five  thousand  men  with  staves 
and  with  strips  of  white  linen  on  their  arms 
to  distinguish  them,  come  to  support  the  sol¬ 
diers.  The  crews  of  vessels  are  mustered,  the 
pensioners  are  enrolled;  the  mob,  whicli  has 
broken  into  separate  crowds,  is  separately  dis¬ 
persed,  fresh  troops  and  companies  of  yeo- 
maiuy  pour  in,  the  men  encamp  in  the  streets. 
By  Monday  the  riot  is  at  an  end,  and  parties 
are  formed  to  search  for  the  plundered  pro- 
j)erty,  and  for  the  killed  and  maimed  lying 
amiilst  the  ruins.  No  fewer  than  five  hundred 
wretched  rioters  perished,  and  hundreds  were 
seriously  wounded  or  otherwise  injured.  Of  a 
hundred  and  two  prisonei-s  tried  on  the  2nd 
of  January,  1832,  eighty-two  were  convicted, 
five  hung,  a  large  number  transported,  and 
othei-s  imprisoned  with  hard  labour.  Colonel 
Brereton,  during  his  trial  by  court-mai’tial, 
went  home  and  shot  himself  through  the  heart. 
The  city  of  Bristol  never,  it  is  said,  really  re¬ 
covered  the  blow,  and  the  loss  of  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  its  West  Indian  ti'ade  by  the  sub¬ 
sequent  abolition  of  slavery  considerably 
reduced  its  commercial  i)ositiou. 

But  people  would  inquire  whether  these 
calamities  might  not  have  been  averted  but 
for  the  obstinate  antagonism  of  the  Tory  lords 
to  the  popiUar  demand  for  a  reformed  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  cry  was  no  longer,  “  What  will 
the  House  of  Lords  do!” — but,  “What shall  be 
done  with  the  House  of  Lords?”  They  still 
held  out,  and  in  the  great  commercial  and 
industrial  centres  the  assemblies  of  reformers 
again  met  in  large  numbei-s. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1832,  the  day  on  which 
parliament  reassembled  after  the  Easter  recess, 
the  veiy  day  on  which  the  lords  again  threw 
out  the  bill,  the  gi’eat  Midland  meeting  was 
held  at  Birmingham.  There  were  j)resent 
150,000  men,  with  two  hundred  bands  of 
music  and  seven  hundred  flags.  The  position 
selected  for  this  meeting  was  on  or  below  the 
slope  of  a  hill.  When  a  trumpet  had  blown 


for  silence  this  enormous  multitude  united  in 
singing  the  so-called  national  hymn: — 

“Lo!  we  answer!  see,  we  come, 

Quick  at  freedom’s  holy  call. 

We  come!  we  come!  we  come!  we  come! 

To  do  the  glorious  work  of  all : 

And  hark !  we  raise  from  sea  to  sea 
The  sacred  watchword  Liberty! 

“God  is  our  guide!  from  field,  from  wave. 

From  plough,  from  anvil,  and  from  loom 
We  come,  our  country’s  rights  to  save. 

And  speak  a  tyrant  faction’s  doom. 

And  hark !  we  raise  from  sea  to  sea 
The  sacred  watchword  Liberty ! 

“God  is  our  guide!  no  swords  we  draw. 

We  kindle  not  war’s  battle  fires ; 

By  union,  justice,  reason,  law, 

We  claim  the  bu-thright  of  our  sires. 

We  raise  the  watchword  Liberty ! 

Wo  will,  we  will,  we  will  be  free  !  ” 

It  was  part  of  the  proceedings  that  these 
men  recited  the  following  vow,  the  fugleman, 
so  to  speak,  being  a  Mr.  Salt : — “  With  unbro¬ 
ken  faith,  through  every  peril  and  privation, 
we  here  devote  ourselves  and  our  children  to 
our  country’s  cause.”  With  uncovered  heads 
these  men  jironounced  the  vow.  IMaiiy  a  man, 
truly  patriotic  too,  might  hesifiite  at  “devoting” 
his  “children”  as  well  as  himself  (and  of  course 
his  wife)  to  the  object  of  attaining,  say  the 
ten  millionth  part  of  a  voice  in  the  legislature, 
and  even  that  uttered  at  second-hand;  but  these 
men  were  imdely  in  earnest. 

In  some  jdaces  they  recommended  a  refusal 
to  pay  taxes  till  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed. 
In  London  the  political  union  under  the  jire- 
sidency  of  Joseph  Hume  pretty  strongly 
hinted  that  the  ultimate  consequences  of  a 
continued  disi-egard  of  the  popular  demand 
might  be  “the  utter  extinction  of  the  privi¬ 
leged  classes.”  There  was  but  one  couise  for 
the  ministry  beside  resignation,  and  they  wei'e 
pledged  to  the  country  not  to  resign  while 
thei'e  was  any  other  course  open  to  them.  It 
was  detenuined  to  ask  the  king  to  exercise  his 
royal  j)rerogative  and  to  create  as  many  new 
peers  as  would  suffice  to  give  a  majority  in 
favour  of  the  bill  in  the  upper  house.  It  was 
an  extreme  measure,  for  the  number  of  new 
peel's  would  be  considerable;  and  his  majesty 
hesitated,  was  afraid,  and  after  deliberating, 
declined.  The  ministry  resigned  the  next  day. 
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and  there  was  another  politiavl  hurricane. 
If  a  Tory  government  could  be  formed  it 
would  be  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  where  were  the  sup¬ 
plies  to  come  from  I  The  political  a&sociations 
enrolled  hundreds  of  new  members ;  Lord 
Lyndhurst  was  commissioned  by  his  majesty 
to  endeavour  to  form  a  ministry,  but  no  one, 
not  even  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  could  ven¬ 
ture  to  accept  the  re.sponsibility,  and  Sir 
llobert  Peel  declined  to  occupy  a  position 
which  would  have  been  less  consistent  and 
more  dangerous  than  that  which  he  consented 
to  fill  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  Catholic 
emancipation.  It  was  evident  that  the  king 
must  consent  to  create  a  number  of  new  peers, 
or  that  the  House  of  Lords  must  give  way. 
After  some  decent  sliow  of  resistance,  dur¬ 
ing  which  Lord  Wharucliffe  and  a  few  peers 
who  followed  him  became  known  as  “waverem” 
or  “trimmers,”  and  were  of  great  importance, 
the  bill  was  again  introduced  and  brought 
forward  for  second  reading,  some  of  the  lords 
announcing  that  they  would  vote  for  it  on  the 
understanding  that  certain  alterations  would 
Ije  made  in  committee ;  others,  like  the  Bishop 
of  London,  agreeing  to  go  with  the  re¬ 
formers  for  “the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  no¬ 
thing  but  the  bill ;  ”  and  a  third  party,  like 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  though  they  were 
bound  to  carry  the  measure,  denouncing  it  as 
revolutionary.  Thus  the  second  reading  was 
carried  byonly  a  majority  of  9,  many  of  the  lords 
voting  by  proxy.  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Lord 
Ellenborough  endeavoured  to  move  amend¬ 
ments  which  the  ministry  regarded  as  fatal  to 
the  true  character  of  the  scheme  for  reform ; 
and  again  there  were  attempts  at  delay  which 
would  have  renewed  the  excitement  of  the 
country  and  drove  ministers  again  to  resort  to 
the  proposal  of  increasing  the  number  of  the 
lords.  Again  the  king  refused,  for  he  now  re¬ 
garded  the  amendments  of  the  lords  as  mere 
matters  of  detail,  and  considered  that  he  had 
already  sacrificed  enough  for  a  measure  of  re¬ 
form  to  which  he  began  to  entertain  a  positive 
dislike  because  of  the  trouble  it  had  caused 
him,  the  difficulties  wliich  seemed  to  be  main¬ 
tained  by  the  obduracy  of  ministers,  and  above 
all  the  j)rcdictions  of  revolution  which  he 


had  heard  from  statesmen  with  a  great  reputa¬ 
tion  for  i)olitical  wi.sdom. 

The  “reforming  monarch”  having  thus  de¬ 
clined  to  create  new  peers  (a  measure  to  which 
the  Whigs  were  nearly  as  little  inclined  as  he 
wa.s) — aiul  having,  though  with  sullen  team, 
dismissed  his  ministers  after  thanking  them 
for  former  .services — the  popular  pulse  had  to 
beat  a  little  quicker,  and  it  did.  Not  long 
before  this  crisis  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
made  his  never-forgotten  little  speech :  “The 
people  of  England  are  quiet  enough,  and  if 
not  there  is  a  way  to  make  them;”  and  for 
nine  or  ten  days  of  what  we  may  call  inter¬ 
regnum  the  iX)pular  excitement  was  intense. 
There  was  but  little  business  done.  Crowds 
met  here  and  there,  unbidden,  to  duscuss  the 
political  situation.  Wherever  the  King’s 
Head  was  hung  out  on  a  signboard  it  was 
covered  with  crape,  while  the  poor  Queen’s 
was  covered  with  black  paint  or  lamp-black. 
The  National  Union  petitioned  the  House  of 
Commons  to  refuse  supplies  and  to  put  the 
exchequer  in  commission  1  O’Connell,  Hume, 
and  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans  were  addressing  assem¬ 
blies  of  20,000  people  each,  in  Loudon.  The 
cry  was  raised,  “To  stoj)  the  duke,  run  for 
gold !”  and  in  a  few  days  a  million  of  money, 
or  more,  wiis  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of 
England.  Petitions  were  sent  up  insisting 
on  the  stoppage  of  supplies,  and  the  members 
■w’ho  presented  them  were  charged  to  say 
openly  in  the  house  that  no  more  taxes  would 
be  paid  until  the  bill  was  passed.  This  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  jmblic  mind  wiis  general 
throughout  the  three  kingdoms.  Street¬ 
fighting  was  discussed  in  the  newspapem 
i  with  scarcely  an  alTectation  of  disguise.  The 
unionists  were  prejiaring  to  march  to  London 
in  bodies  of  20,000,  30,000,  50,000  strong. 
Encampments  were  to  take  place  on  Hamp¬ 
stead  Heath  and  Penenden  Heath.  As  for  the 
duke  and  the  government,  officere  had  been 
ordered  to  join  their  regiments ;  and  on  Sun¬ 
day,  the  13th  of  May,  the  Scots  Greys,  at 
Binningham,  w'ere  under  orders  to  get  their 
guns  and  8.abres  in  order,  ball-cartridges 
having  been  served  out  to  the  troops  in  various 
j)laces.  But  it  was  the  general  belief,  and 
almost  entirely  the  belief  in  the  most  respon- 
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sible  quarters,  that  ueither  the  police,  nor  the 
militia,  nor  the  troops  could  be  depended 
upon,  and,  least  of  all,  say  some  of  the  author¬ 
ities,  the  Scots  Greys,  who  were  to  have  inter¬ 
cepted  the  march  of  the  unionists  of  the 
North  to  Loudon. 

After  nine  days  of  this  state  of  agitated 
and  dangerous  suspense  the  duke  gave  in, 
the  king  recalled  his  ministei’s,and  the  popular 
auger  may  be  said  to  have  sj)eut  its  last  heats 
in  another  monster  meeting  at  Birmingham, 
where  the  150,000  men  wdio  had,  a  fortnight 
before,  sung  the  “national  hymn”  on  the  slope 
of  Newhall  Hill,  now  united  in  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  May  Earl 
Grey  announced  the  situation,  and  proposed 
that  the  order  for  going  into  committee  next 
day  should  be  dischai’ged.  Again  all  England 
was  in  a  ferment,  and  everywhere  there  was 
a  proposal  among  reformers  that  nobody 
should  pay  taxes.  Speeches  by  the  hundred, 
monster  meetings  by  the  score,  a  run  on  the 
banks — wdiich  was  in  itself  a  calamity — the 
conditions  of  the  previous  month  were  re¬ 
peated  under  aggravated  circumstances,  and 
with  the  same  result.  If  Wellington,  who 
w'as  willing  to  face  anything  short  of  actual 
revolution  in  vindication  of  his  loyalty  and 
consistency,  could  not  venture  to  take  the 
reins;  if  Peel,  whose  caution  was  no  more 
conspicuous  than  his  candour  and  his  honesty, 
refused  to  make  an  effort  to  stem  a  tide  which 
was  leading  to  rebellion — wdio  could  hope  to 
succeed  1  The  country  was  already  turning 
against  the  king  himself.  Insulting  jeers  and 
gross  references  pursued  him,  the  majority  of 
the  newspapers  spoke  in  terms  which  w'ould 
now  be  considered  outrageous.  William  IV. 
was  no  longer  the  popular  monarch,  “the  pa¬ 
triot”  king,  or  the  sailor  king.  Dirt  was  flung 
at  his  caiTiage  as  he  came  into  London,  amidst 
groans  and  hisses,  and  the  guards  had  to 
gather  closely  around  him  to  protect  him  from 
personal  violence. 

Lorcl  Grey  was  again  sent  for,  and,  as  usual, 
was  accompanied  by  Lord  Brougham.  The 
king  was  ready  to  accede  to  the  request  to 
create  as  many  new  peers  as  might  be  abso¬ 
lutely  required,  but  he  naturally  did  it  with 


an  ill  grace ;  and  Brougham,  who  respectfully 
asked  that  the  permission  shoukl  be  in  writ¬ 
ing,  received  a  small  piece  of  paper  containing 
the  concession  and  a  stipulation  that  the  eldest 
sons  of  peers  should  be  first  called  to  the 
upper  house.  But  there  was  no  need  to  put 
the  prei'ogative  into  force.  After  a  violent 
and  acrimonious  debate  the  lords  gave  way. 
Some  amendments  to  the  bill  were  agreed  to 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  great 
measure  was  adopted  by  which  56  nomination 
boroughs,  returning  112  members,  were  swept 
away  and  30  were  half-disfranchised,  thus 
making  a  total  disfranchisement  of  142  seats 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  while  it  gave  the 
counties  65  additional  representatives  and 
confeiTed  the  right  of  representation  on  Man¬ 
chester,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  39  other 
large  and  important  towns. 

The  nation,  as  it  were,  di'ew  a  long  breath, 
or,  rather,  a  gi»sp  of  expectation,  for  the  king 
refused  to  give  his  assent  to  the  bill  in  pereon, 
and  public  feeling  on  both  sides  wiis  at  ten¬ 
sion.  But  on  the  7th  of  June  the  Reform 
Bill  received  the  royal  assent  by  commission, 
and  the  new  era  had  begun. 

Turning  for  a  short  time  to  affau's  on  the 
Continent  which  had  more  or  less  connection 
with  English  politics,  or  more  or  less  influence 
on  English  opinion,  we  have  to  begin  as  usual 
with  France.  Lafayette’s  “best  of  republics” 
did  not  get  on  as  well  as  had  been  expected. 
When  “those  glorious  days  of  J uly”  were  over 
the  citizen-king  (afterwards  for  good  reasons 
knowuas  “  broker-king”) might  beseenkissiug 
and  hugging  the  whole  of  the  Lafayettes,  root 
and  branch,  from  the  old  general  downw'ards, 
for  they  w^ere  all  at  court.  Then  it  was  that 
Louis  Philippe  wiis  everywhere  proclaimed  as 
the  true  son  of  his  father,  Philippe  Egalit6, 
so  far  as  “  republican”  tendencies  went !  The 
king  was  to  be  seen  in  Pai-is  any  day  wfdking 
about  the  streets  just  like  anybody  else,  with¬ 
out  any  attendant — unless  the  everlasting 
umbrella  with  which  be  is  usually  drawn  in 
caricatures  was  one.  Mr.  Bright  hiis  been 
persistently  drawn  even  by  Punch  himself 
with  an  eye-glass, — but  he  never  wore  one. 
Louis  Philippe’s  umbrella  was,  how’ever,  a 
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reality.  He  was,  with  or  without  his  umbrella, 
oue  of  the  most  wily  of  men.  Few  things  can 
beat  his  persuading  Lafayette  to  give  up  his 
post  as  cominander-in-chief  of  the  national 
guard,  on  the  ground  that  his  moral  influence 
was  greater  than  any  he  could  acquire  or  exer¬ 
cise  by  holding  a  military  position. 

The  king  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  corrupting 
manipulators  of  men.  But  he  had  scarcely 
taken  his  seat  on  the  tlu'one  when  the  trial 
of  Polignac  for  high  treason  (with  three  others 
of  the  ministry  of  the  late  king)  was  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  much  trouble.  As  early  as  1831  Louis 
Philippe  found  himself  freely  criticised  as  a 
houryeois  monarch,  which  he  undoubtedly  was, 
and  hatred  sprang  up  between  the  middle 
classes  and  the  proletaires  or  working-men. 
Within  the  fii'st  three  years  of  his  reign  there 
had  been  three  or  four  republican  or  quasi- 
communistic  outbreaks;  while  there  was  a 
Bourbon  insurrection,  with  Lyons  for  a  centre, 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  Soult  and  a 
considerable  ai’my  befoi’e  it  was  suppressed. 
Four  hundred  press  prosecutions  took  place 
in  the  course  of  the  same  three  years;  and 
under  the  advice  of  Thiers  Paris  w^as  “pro¬ 
tected”  by  fortifications  at  a  cost  of  .£5,500,000. 
Lafayette  lived  long  enough  to  mourn  his 
error  in  standing  sponsor  for  the  citizen-king, 
and  had  not  during  the  latter  year  or  so  con¬ 
cealed  his  regret.  Naturally,  upon  his  death, 
in  1834,  the  funeral  Hoge  was  forbidden. 

We  now  pass  to  Belgium.  The  arbitrary 
union  of  Holland  wdth  this  country  which 
had  been  effected  in  the  great  “  partition”  of 
1815  had  proved  a  failure.  The  French  and 
Dutch  and  German  populations  would  not 
coalesce,  and  the  constitution  was  unfortunate. 
It  was  in  1830  that  the  performance  of  the 
opera  of  Massaniello  at  Brussels  proved  the 
signal  for  an  outbreak.  In  spite  of  a  few 
concessions  made  by  the  king,  the  insurgent 
Radicals  got  the  capital  into  their  own  hands, 
and  after  five  days’  fighting  a  large  army 
which  was  despatched  to  recover  possession 
of  the  city  in  the  month  of  September  of  that 
year,  was  defeated  and  driven  out.  The  in¬ 
dependence  of  Belgium  was  proclaimed  on  the 
5th  of  October,  and  ultimately,  the  national 
assembly  having  declared  for  a  constitutional 


monarch  in  preference  to  a  republic,  the  crown 
was  offered  to  Prince  Leopold  (widower  of  our 
Princess  Charlotte),  and  accepted  by  him. 
There  was  some  difficulty  with  Antwerp, 
which  went  through  a  bombardment,  but  in 
the  end  was  handed  over  to  the  Beffiian.s. 

O 

Russia  and  Prussia  were  at  last  induced  to 
acquiesce  in  the  erection  of  the  new  and  in¬ 
dependent  kingdom  of  Belgium ;  and  some  of 
the  results,  nearly  all  fortunate  for  the  peace 
of  Europe  and  the  coui'se  of  constitutional 
freedom,  are  familiar  to  most  of  us. 

The  mention  of  the  name  of  Leopold  may 
serve  as  an  opportunity  of  introducing  Greece. 
He  had  already  been  invited  to  accept  the 
crown  of  that  kingdom,  but  had  refused  it, 
with  good  reason,  on  account  of  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  country.  After  some  tumult  Otho, 
a  younger  son  of  the  Bavarian  monarch,  was 
made  king  of  Greece,  and  ascended  the  throne 
early  in  1833  under  the  protection  of  his 
father’s  troops.  Protection  was  felt  to  be 
necessary,  for  the  murder  of  Count  Capo 
d’Istria  at  noonday  on  the  threshold  of  a 
church  was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
Europe. 

Coming  back  to  the  west,  we  find  Germany 
also  in  a  very  disturbed  state.  In  Brunswick 
Duke  Charles  thought  it  expedient  to  inform 
his  subjects  that  they  would  find  he  could 
govern  better  than  Charles  X.  had  done. 
His  subjects  responded  to  this  polite  infor¬ 
mation  by  storming  and  burning  his  palace, 
and  compelling  him  to  flee.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  William :  of  his  own  subsequent 
notoriety  in  England  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
anything.  The  King  of  Saxony  was  compelled 
to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  brother  Frederick. 
There  were  disturbances  in  Hesse-Cassel,  the 
elector  being  driven  out,  and  the  peoj)le  at  last 
obtained  a  better  constitution.  In  Hanover 
the  people  rose  against  the  minister;  and  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  sent  out  by  King  William 
IV.  to  pacify  them,  removed  the  minister  and 
made  some  important  concessions  to  the  pop- 
uhu-  demands.  At  Anspach  and  Frankfort 
the  efforts  of  the  insurgents  were  not  suc¬ 
cessful. 

All  this  was  interesting  to  England,  and 
was  watched  with  keen  attention  as  part  of  a 
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general  wave  of  political  insurgeiice.  But  we  1 
have  now  to  pass  to  the  case  of  Poland,  “un¬ 
happy  PoLaiul,”  “the  Kizi>ah  of  the  nations.” 
Middle-aged  men  and  women  witli  good 
memories  can  still  vaguely  reaill  the  tremen¬ 
dous  thrill  which  shot  through  the  Liberal  | 
mind  of  this  country  when  Poland,  towards  i 
the  end  of  1830,  rose  against  the  tyranny  of 
her  fiendish  governor,  the  Gnind-duke  Con- 
•stantiiie,  known  to  not  a  few  in  those  days  as 
the  Grand  Devil  Constantine,  just  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor  Nicholas  came  to  be  heard  of  as  Old 
Nick.  In  November  of  this  eventful  year 
some  students  at  the  military  school  at  War¬ 
saw  drank  to  the  immortal  memory  of  Kos¬ 
ciusko.  Constantine,  after  two  commi-ssions 
had  decided  that  there  was  nothing  illegal 
in  this,  took  upon  himself  to  have  the 
lads  flogged  and  imprisoned.  The  result 
was  not  satisfactory  to  Constantine.  Two 
hundred  of  the  students,  with  two  lieutenants 
to  lead  them,  rose  up  in  arms,  and,  aided  by 
the  students  of  the  university,  stirred  up  all 
Warsaw,  slew  several  of  the  Russuin  officers, 
and  in  the  end  obtained  entire  possession  of 
the  city.  It  had  been  sharp  and  sanguinary 
work,  but  the  citizens  were  beside  them¬ 
selves  with  joy,  and  the  Gmnd-duke  Con¬ 
stantine  was  barely  able  to  escape  with  his 
life. 

The  most  prominent  of  the  insurgents  were 
formed  into  a  provisional  government,  with 
Marshal  Chlopscki  to  lead  the  troops,  at  the 
apparently  unanimous  wish  of  the  Polish 
people.  Although  Chlopscki  was  very  popu¬ 
lar,  and  had  had  experience  in  warfare  under 
Napoleon,  he  did  not  come  out  so  brilliantly 
in  his  new  position  as  most  of  his  friends 
exjjected.  One  of  his  first  acts  after  being 
appointed  was  to  try  to  make  tenns  with  the 
Grand-duke  Constantine,  who  had  come  to 
punish  the  Poles  and  was  halting  with  his  army 
within  easy  distance  of  Wai-saw.  The  Polish 
general  actually  allowed  Constantine  and  his 
troops  to  depart  in  peace.  Before  this  event  all 
the  Poles  who  had  been  under  the  grand-duke’s 
command  had  come  over  to  the  popular  side. 
Chlopscki  next  endeavoured  to  close  the  strug¬ 
gle  by  sending  ambassadors  to  St.  Petersburg 
to  confer  with  the  emperor.  L’lider  this  state 


of  things  many  of  the  patriots  were  becoming 
impatient,  when  on  the  15th  of  January,  1831, 
arrived  at  Warsaw  the  emperors  answer, 
which  was  simply  that  the  Poles  must  surren¬ 
der  at  discretion :  “  I  am  king  of  Poland,  and 
I  will  drive  her.  The  first  cannon-shot  fired 
by  the  Poles  sliall  annihilate  Poland.”  This 
answer,  written  with  the  emjjeror’s  own  hand, 
was  read  in  the  Polish  diet,  and  was  received 
with  the  cry,  “There  is  no  longer  a  Nicholas! 
Tliere  is  no  longer  an  em|)eror!”  A  new 
government  was  now  formed  with  Prince 
Adam  Czartmyski  as  president,  and  Nichohis 
and  his  descendants  were  declared,  by  the 
general  voice,  to  be  for  ever  excluded  from 
the  throne  of  Poland. 

Matters  had  now  come  to  such  a  })ass  that 
the  next  step  was  open  war  in  the  field.  The 
Russian  general  Diebitch,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  120,000  men  with  4(M)  guns,  was  on 
Polish  soil  by  the  following  February.  The 
Poles  could  only  oppose  this  host  with  less 
than  half  the  number  of  men  and  cannon;  but, 
far  from  being  daunted,  they  entered  the 
field  against  the  Russians,  and  in  spite  of  the  in¬ 
competency  of  their  own  generals,  gained  many 
a  victory,  though  with  no  permanent  result 
in  their  favour.  After  several  generals  had 
tried  their  hand  (the  Poles  always  lacked  good 
leaders)  the  command  fell  to  Skrzynecki. 
He  gave  battle  to  the  Russians  twice  during 
the  months  of  March  and  April,  but  nothing 
decisive  occurred  until  on  the  26th  of  ilay  of 
the  same  year  (1831)  the  Russians  forced  him 
to  fight  at  the  towm  of  Ostrolenka,  a  few 
miles  from  Warsaw,  under  circumstances 
which  were  not  at  all  in  the  Polish  general’s 
favour.  At  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon  news 
arrived  at  his  headquarters  that  part  of  his 
troops  had  been  engaging  the  enemy  for 
nearly  three  hours,  and  that  they  were  now 
falling  back.  After  many  daring,  not  to  say 
frantic,  efibids  to  rally  the  Poles,  his  coat 
riddled  with  shot,  he  succeeded  in  gathering 
his  troops  together,  and  after  a  fierce  and  san¬ 
guinary  fight  remained  at  nightfall  master  of 
the  field,  but  with  the  loss  of  two  generals. 
7000  of  the  rank  and  file,and  270minor  officers. 
The  Russians  withdrew  during  the  night, 
having  lost  in  the  battle  10,000  men.  The 
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Poles  fell  back  upon  "Warsaw,  Skrzynecki  re¬ 
peating  the  words  uttered  by  Kosciusko, 
Finis  Polonice”  (An  end  of  Poland). 

This,  with  the  subsequent  d^ath  of  the 
Knssiiui  commander  Diebitch  and  the  Grand- 
duke  Constantine,  caused  a  lull.  The  lull 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  some  of  the  powers 
of  Europe,  ]')articularly  France,  to  seek  to  gain 
terms  for  Poland.  These  efforts,  however, 
came  to  nothing,  and  on  the  appointment  of 
General  Paskievitch  to  the  command  of  the 
Russian  troops  the  struggle  began  again. 
Paskievitch  made  up  his  mind  to  attack  War¬ 
saw  at  its  weakest  point,  namely,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Vistula.  Skrzynecki,  conti’ary 
to  the  advice  of  those  who  were  most  capable 
of  judging,  determined  to  remain  in  Warsaw, 
and  actually  allowed  the  enemy  to  cross  the 
river  without  interference  from  him.  The 
people  of  Warsaw  rose  as  one  man  at  this 
juncture.  Skrzynecki  was  declared  incapable, 
Krukowiecski  was  elected  president,  and 
General  Malachowski  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand.  The  Polish  council  was  torn  with  di¬ 
visions,  although  the  Russian  general  was  only 
a  mile  from  their  capital,  with  120,000  men 
under  command.  The  Poles  had  35,000  men 
and  386  cannon.  With  half  of  this  number 
of  men  they  agreed  to  fight,  sending  the  re¬ 
maining  half  to  bring  food  into  the  city. 
This  was  on  the  6th  of  September,  1831. 
The  attack  was  commenced,  and  towards 
evening  the  Russians  began  to  gain  gi’ound. 
The  return  of  the  other  half  of  the  Polish 
army  might  have  effected  something  in  favour 
of  the  insurgents,  but  it  did  not  return;  and, 
with  the  city  on  fire  in  more  than  one  place, 
the  council  met  to  consider  the  situation. 
The  result  was  the  surrender  of  the  city.  A 
portion  of  the  insurgents  endeavoured  to  treat 
this  surrender  as  invalid,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  its  becoming  a  settled  thing  within 
the  next  two  days.  Men,  women,  and  child¬ 
ren  were  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  Ru.ssians, 
nor  were  they  treated  with  a  light  hand  by 
the  Cz;ir  Nicholas.  Hundreds  of  Poles  were 
sent  to  Siberia,  and  hundreds  more  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  serve  in  tlie  Russian  armies  in  the 
Caucasus,  while  children  unable  to  lisp  the 
name  of  Poland  were  carted  off  into  Russia. 


Noble  Polish  ladies  were  “married”  by  force 
to  common  soldiers  in  the  Russian  army. 
Thousands  wandered  into  the  neighbouring 
states,  and  the  diseases  they  carried  with 
them,  particularly  cholera,  became  a  source  of 
trouble  and  confusion  to  Europe.  After  all 
this  came  the  Russian  emperor’s  celebrated 
proclamation,  “  Order  reigns  in  W’'arsaw.” 
But  the  expatriated  Poles  have  seldom  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  “order”  of  any  city  where  they 
have  dwelt  in  exile.  Wherever  the  fires  of 
revolution  have  been  kindled  a  Pole  has  been 
found  ready  to  fling  a  torch  on  the  pile.  In 
London  and  Paris  subscriptions  were  opened 
for  these  unhappy  men,  but  neither  England 
nor  France  could  by  such  easy  means  wipe 
out  the  guilt  of  having  allowed  that  infamous 
“partition  of  Poland”  which  had  led  to  these 
troubles. 

It  was  the  fate  of  Poland  that  excited  the 
most  sympathy  in  England,  and  that  for  many 
reasons.  The  Polish  question  had  been  domes¬ 
ticated,  so  to  speak,  by  the  poet  Campbell.  The 
sufferings  of  the  Poles  had  been  greater  than 
those  of  any  other  oppressed  country,  and 
there  was  a  strong  belief,  not  confined  to  any 
one  political  party  in  England,  that  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Poland  would  have  conduced  largely 
to  what  was  in  those  days  talked  of  as  “  the 
balance  of  power.”  That  phrase  is  now  disused, 
but  the  opinion  referred  to  still  remains,  and 
is,  perhaps,  strqnger  than  ever.  The  historj^ 
of  Poland  since  the  time  of  Frederick,  called 
the  Great,  is  admittedly  one  of  the  darkest 
pages  in  the  volume  of  national  records. 

In  Switzerland,  however,  there  were  also 
outbreaks,  at  various  points,  of  the  revolution¬ 
ary  fires  that  had  long  smouldered  on  below, 
and  Zurich  took  the  lead  in  making  wise  and 
timely  concessions.  The  case  of  Italy  was 
more  serious,  but  the  story  does  not  at  this 
point  reach  a  height  from  which  it  can  easily 
be  wrought  down  into  familiar-looking  detail 
for  a  work  like  this.  Later  on,  the  current 
will  flow  still  stronger  and  clearer.  It  is  about 
this  time  that  we  catch  our  first  glimpse  of 
Mazzini,  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Savona, 
with  a  greenfinch  for  a  companion — the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Genoa  explaining,  in  answer  to  the 
father’s  intervention  in  behalf  of  a  son  accused 
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of  no  crime,  that  “  the  government  were  not 
fond  of  young  men  of  talent,  the  subjects  of 
whose  meditations  were  not  made  public ;  and  ' 
it  was  well  known  that  Mazzini  took  long 
walks  by  night  and  held  his  tongue.”  This  is  ' 
not  farce;  it  is  historic.  Charles  Albert  ^ 
(King  of  Piedmont  and  Sardinia,  1831)  and 
the  Duke  of  ilodeua  had  betrayed  the  cause  ' 
to  which  they  had  pledged  themselves,  and  I 
with  the  connivance  of  Louis  Philippe  (who  ^ 
in  conniving  broke  pledges)  Austria  invaded 
Parma,  ^lodena,  and  Reggio,  and  aftei-wards 
occupied  Ferrara  and  Ancona.  The  pope,  who 
had  been  “  deposed,”  was  restored  to  his  posi¬ 
tion,  and  everr^here  the  signs  and  instru¬ 
ments  of  insurgence  were  trampled  out  with 
the  usual  ferocity  of  the  Austria  of  those  days,  j 
Charles  Albert,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  ' 
Piedmont  and  Sardinia  in  1831,  has  been  held 
to  have  done  something,  by  moderately  liberal  ' 
measures,  to  prepare  the  country  for  a  better 
day;  but  the  idea  of  an  absolutely  free  and 
united  Italy  was  now  unfolded,  and  was  never 
again  shut  up  until  it  was  realized. 

In  the  East  Mohammed  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt, 
had  conceived  the  design  of  creating  a  new 
Ai-abian  monarchy  out  of  a  portion  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Empire.  This  pasha  had  an  adopted  son, 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  in  pursuance  of  this  idea 
overran  Syria,  and  in  1832  appeared  to  be 
actually  on  the  high  road  to  Constantinople.  ' 
Turkey  applied  to  Russia  for  assistance,  and  ! 
after  some  complications  the  march  of  Ibrahim  | 
Pasha  was  stayed  (though  not  until  after  he  ' 
had  made  a  further  advance).  But  the  state  of  ^ 
things  in  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles 
with  regard  to  other  nations  than  Russia  and 
Turkey  remained  most  unsatisfactory  for  the  ' 
]iresent.  ' 

Palmerston,  who  was  then  foreign  minister,  I 
kept  a  keen  eye  on  all  this,  but  he  also  inter-  ! 
fered  in  the  kingdoms  of  Portugal  and  Spain.  I 
In  Portugal  it  was  in  May,  1828,  that  Dora  I 
Miguel  had  usurped  the  throne,  deposing  the  ^ 
young  queen,  daughter  of  Dom  Pedro,  who 
was  Emperor  of  Brazil.  The  story  is  long  and 
tedious,  and  most  of  its  incidents  have  ceased 
to  interest  English  readers,  though  some  of 
them  were  shocking  and  others  romantic.  The  : 
end  of  it  was  that  with  the  assistance  of  Eng-  ! 
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land  Dom  ^Miguel  w.ns  driven  out  and  some¬ 
thing  like  constitutional  freedom  secured  to 
Portugal.  Dom  Pedro  was  made  regent,  and 
his  daughter  declared  of  age.  It  was  by  the 
English  fleet  under  Admiral  Sartorius  that 
the  fleet  of  Miguel  was  destroyed. 

In  Sjwin  King  Feixlinand,  in  illness  and  in  a 
fright,  restored  the  Salic  law  excluding  women 
fix)m  the  throne,  which  had  the  effect  of  mak¬ 
ing  his  brother  Don  Carlos  (an  extreme  abso¬ 
lutist)  heir  to  the  throne.  "When  Ferdinand 
had  recovered  his  health  he  changed  his  mind 
and  the  Salic  law  was  revoked,  which  shut  out 
Don  Carlos  and  made  Ferdinand’s  daughter 
Isabella  queen  upon  his  death.  The  adherents 
of  Don  Carlos  rallied  round  him,  Christina 
(widow  of  Ferdinand),  who  was  regent,  threw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  the  popular  party,  and 
Don  Carlos  was  driven  out  of  Spain.  But  we 
shall  have  to  hear  more  of  him,  and  of  the 
“  Spanish  legion  ”  under  our  own  Sir  General 
de  Lacy  Evans,  Liberal  member  for  West¬ 
minster.  It  was  in  1834  that  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  managed  to  create  a  Quadruple  Alliance 
between  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal 
for  maintaining  libend  or  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment  in  both  countries.  “This  alliance” 
he  said  he  considered  “a  great  stroke  of 
policy,”  partly  because  “it  established  a  Quad¬ 
ruple  Alliance  in  the  West  which  might  serve 
as  a  counterpoise  against  the  Holy  Alliance 
of  the  East.” 

It  is  desirable,  now  that  we  have  reached 
the  period  of  that  great  crisis  from  which 
sprang  most  of  the  jwlitical  and  much  of  the 
social  progress  which  have  distinguished  our 
own  time,  that  we  should  dwell  for  a  moment 
on  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  men  who 
have  been  already  referred  to  as  prime  movers 
in  the  great  events  of  which  we  have  given 
some  account. 

The  time  is  nearly  past  in  which  the  word 
Whig  could  have  any  working  significance. 
Wliatever  the  origin  of  the  word  as  a  term  of 
political  diflPerentiation  (that  is  much  disputed, 
though  of  little  consequence),  it  once  took  the 
place  which  is  now  filled  by  the  word  Liberal, 
or  (going  lower  down)  Radical.  In  process 
of  time  the  latter  may  have  to  give  way;  but 
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both  Liberal  and  lladical  have  meanings  inde-  ' 
pendent  of  as-sociation,  and  it  is  ditficult  to 
see  how  “reform”  can  be  made  more  than 
“  radical,”  or  how  those  who  profess  to  love 
freedom  can  express  it  better  than  by  an 
ailjective  whose  root  is  the  word  liber — free. 

In  1830  the  meaning  had  not  gone  out  of 
the  word  Whig,  though  “Radical”  had  come 
into  use,  and  “Whiggism”  was  a  thing  i)retty 
much  abused,  so  far  at  least  as  regarded  the 
Elliotts  and  the  Greys,  the  “  membei-s  of  the 
family”  or  inner  circle  of  Whiggism.  The 
fortunes  of  the  fighting  men,  the  protagon¬ 
ists  of  Whig  principles,  who  were  ontside  the 
aristocratic  ring,  and  stood  between  them  and 
the  public,  varied  of  coui-se.  It  was  said  that 
the  Whigs  were  as  a  rule  ungrateful  to  their 
friends.  But  there  were  some -whom  they 
could  not  afford  to  treat  with  levity,  and 
among  them  was  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith, 
whom  they  eventually  made  canon  of  St. 
Paul’s.  He  wanted  a  bishopric — so  at  least 
runs  the  story  —  but  the  canomy  was  the 
highest  dignity  he  ever  reached  in  the  church, 
lie  was  presented  by  the  Whigs  with  the 
rather  valuable  rectory  of  Combe  Florey  in 
Somersetshire ;  but  a  canonry  in  Bristol  Ca¬ 
thedral  was  the  gift,  not  of  a  Wliig,  but  of 
Lord  Lyndhurst.  The  point,  however,  is  that 
Sydney  Smith  was  a  Whig  of  the  first  water, 
and  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  and  useful 
fighting  men  of  the  party.  He  was  the  origi¬ 
nator  of  the  great  Whig  organ,  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  his  pen  and  tongue  were  nearly 
always  busy  on  beh:df  of  his  party,  though  he 
never  “fashed”  himself.  In  this  respect  he 
stands  alone.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  did  so 
large  a  quantity  of  political  “boxing”  wuth 
so  much  good  humour.  This  was  partly  the 
result  of  his  natural  gaiety,  but  goodness  of 
heart  had  something  to  do  with  it.  He  was  a 
benevolent  man,  and  willing  to  take  trouble 
in  doing  kind  things.  In  wit  and  humour  | 
applied  to  jmactice,  and  generally  in  power  of  ' 
making  the  logic  of  conduct,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  amusing,  he  had  neither  superior  nor 
rival.  To  produce  illustrations  of  this  would 
be  to  quote  all  Sydney  Smith’s  writings  on 
practical  questions  of  the  day,  for  there  is 
hardly  a  sentence  in  those  writings  which 


does  not  contain  a  plea.santry  which  either 
suggests  or  covei’s  or  iliscloses  an  argument. 
The  gravity  with  which  he  puts  forward  an 
absurdity  sometimes  takes  the  reader  almost 
at  a  disadvantage,  and  he  Inis,  so  to  apeak, 
to  run  back  in  a  hurry  and  jack  up  the  laugh 
he  had  niLssed  in  its  ])roper  jdace.  In  the 
Rbjmley  Letters,  describing  the  anomalies  of 
English  law  as  it  then  applied  to  Roman 
Catholics,  he  writes,  without  the  smallest  sign 
of  humour — addres.sing,  be  it  remendjcred,  an 
obscure  country  parson — “No  Catholic  can 
present  to  a  living,  unless  he  choose  to  turn 
Jew  in  order  to  obtain  that  privilege.”  It 
hardly  strikes  the  reader  at  first  that  this  is 
the  stroke  of  irony  which  it  really  i.s.  In 
those  days  a  Jew — a  total  denier  of  the  Chri.s- 
tian  religion — could  present  to  a  Protestant 
living;  a  Catholic  could  not.  Sydney  Smith 
wraps  up  the  anomaly  in  the  entirely  ridicu¬ 
lous  notion  of  a  Roman  Catholic  turning  Jew 
in  order  to  acquire  the  ability  to  present  a 
Protestant  to  a  living  in  the  liefonned  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  of  England.  The  “country squire” 
did  not  see  the  humour  of  Sydney  Smith’s 
caricature  of  his  view  of  Nonconformity  and 
Nonconformists,  but  the  rest  of  the  world 
did: — “When  a  country  squire  hears  of  an 
ape,  his  first  feeling  is  to  give  it  nuts  and 
apples;  when  he  hears  of  a  Dissenter,  his 
immediate  impulse  is  to  commit  it  to  the 
county  jail,  to  shave  its  head,  to  alter  its 
customary  food,  and  to  have  it  privately 
whipped.”  This  is  a  hackneyed  in.stance ;  but 
less  known  is  his  exquisitely  ridiculous  jnc- 
ture  of  “a  first-i-ate  ship  of  the  line  manned 
by  Oxfoi-d  clergymen.”  With  the  utmost 
solemnity  he  lays  it  down  that  “  nothing  can 
be  more  uncandid  and  unphilosophieal  than 
to  say  that  a  man  has  a  tail  because  you 
cannot  agi'ee  with  him  upon  religions  sub¬ 
jects;”  and  here,  at  the  word  “  jihilo.sophical,” 
a  foot-note  says,  “  Vide  Lord  Bacon,  Dugald 
Stewart,  Locke,  and  Descartes.”  In  another 
place,  where  he  is  ridiculing  the  unfairness  of 
some  of  the  informers  in  those  days,  who,  in  the 
m.itter  of  cruelty  to  animals,  intertered  with 
the  poor  but  not  with  the  rich,  he  writes: — 
“Nothing  c.an  be  more  mischievous  than  to 
say  that  the  pain  inflicted  by  the  dog  of  a 
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iniui  of  quality  is  not  (when  the  strength  of  | 
the  two  animals  is  the  same)  equal  to  that 
produced  by  the  cur  of  a  butcher.  Haller,  in 
his  pathology,  exjjressly  says  that  the  animal 
bitten  knows  no  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
biting  animal’s  master:  and  it  is  now  the  uni- 
versid  opinion  among  all  enlightened  men  that 
the  misery  of  the  brawner”  [while  under  the 
torture  to  which  a  “  brawn”  pig  is  submitted] 

‘‘  would  be  very  little  diminished  if  he  could 
be  made  sensible  that  he  was  to  be  eaten  up 
only  by  persons  of  the  first  fashion.  The 
contrary  supjwsition  seems  to  us  to  be  abso¬ 
lute  nonsense ;  it  is  the  desei’tion  of  the  true 
Baconian  philosophy,  and  the  substitution  of 
mere  unsupported  conjecture  in  its  place.” 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  a  master  of 
irony  like  Sydney  Smith, — a  man  whom  it  was 
impossible  to  take  off  his  guard  or  to  put  out 
of  temper, — was  a  powerful  ally  of  the  part}' 
to  which  he  adhered.  Nothing  was  too  great 
or  too  small  for  his  notice.  He  wiis  the  warm 
and  unshaken  friend  of  the  poor  climbing  boys, 
and  the  unappeasable  enemy  of  the  game 
laws  and  the  penal  and  disabling  laws  which 
then  existed  against  Eoman  Catholics.  It  is 
largely  owing  to  his  exertions  that  prisonera 
are  now  defended  by  counsel,  and  that  the 
curriculum  of  study  in  our  universities  and 
schools  is  so  greatly  extended.  There  are  yet 
living  Tories  of  the  old  school  who  call  the 
Eeform  Bill  the  Eevolutiou  Bill,  and  hold 
that  the  popular  demand  ought  to  have  been 
resisted.  Sydney  Smith,  however,  in  one  of 
his  speeches  at  Taunton,  illustrated  the  situa¬ 
tion,  as  he  saw  it  from  the  midst  of  the 
turmoil,  by  the  now  well-known  story  of  Mi-s. 
Partington,  to  whom  he  compared  tlie  House 
of  Loixls  when  they  threw  out  the  Bill.  Dame 
Partington,  as  all  the  world  now  knows,  lived 
at  Sidmouth,  and  in  the  dreadful  storm  of  tlie 
year  1824  was  seen  in  pattens  at  her  door 
endeavouring  to  mop  back  the  Atlantic.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  when  Sydney  Smith 
was  thus  actively  and  publicly  engaged,  quite 
apart  from  his  writings,  in  supposing  what  he 
believed  to  be  an  important  political  improve¬ 
ment,  he  was  a  canon  of  St.  Paul’s  and  of 
Bristol  also.  We  may  jiart  with  this  remark¬ 
able  man  by  placing  it  on  record  here  that  in 


private  life  he  was  as  humane  and  good 
natured  as  might  be  expected,  and  patient 
and  helpful  to  the  poor  and  ignorant.  He 
never  hesitoted  to  use  the  pulpit — whether 
that  of  St.  Paid’s  or  any  other  place — in  order 
to  denounce  war  or  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
helpless.  It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  he 
read  sermons  of  Dr.  Channing’s  in  St.  i’aul’s 
— making  no  secret  of  it.  By  the  time  of  the 
Eeform  Bill  he  was  growing  old,  and  was  no 
longer  the  great  “diner-out”  of  his  day;  a 
talker  for  whom  footmen  were  set  to  shout 
from  landing  to  landing  when  he  went  out  to 
a  party,  “Mr.  Smith  is  coming  up  stairs!” 
Sydney  Smith  was  wanting  in  the  ciipacity 
of  spiritual  enthusiasm,  but  he  was  a  sincerely 
religious  man,  and  few  men  have  done  so 
much  good  with  so  little  ostentation. 

There  are  good  and  kind  things  to  be  re¬ 
corded  of  William  IV.,  and  amongst  these 
is  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the  celebrated 
Lord  Cochrane.  In  1831  Cochrane’s  father 
died,  and  he  became  Earl  Dundonald.  His 
career  is  well  known.  He  was  probably  the 
most  daring  seaman  that  Great  Britain  ever 
produced;  and,  though  his  services  to  the  nation 
were  not  so  fortunate  and  so  permanent  in 
their  results  as  those  of  Nelson  and  Ckilling- 
wood,  his  exploits  were  more  astonishing  and 
perhaps  more  brilliant.  His  is  indeed  a  most 
extraordinary  story.  Unhappily  for  himself, 
Cochrane  carried  his  daring  into  jiclitical  and 
social  matters,  and  sometimes  made  himself 
very  disagreeable  to  those  in  power.  While 
he  was  one  of  the  Liberal  membei's  for  West¬ 
minster,  in  1814,  a  false  report  of  the  death  of 
Napoleon,  with  the  addition  that  the  allied 
armies  were  in  full  march  for  Pari.s,  was  cir¬ 
culated  in  England  in  order  to  influence  prices 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  some  strong 
circumstantial  evidence  was  brouglit  forward 
implicating  Cochrane  in  the  fraud.  U})on 
this  he  was  put  upon  his  trial — the  fiery  and 
Torj’  Lord  Ellenborough  charged  the  jury. 
He  was  convicted,  and  the  sentence  of  the 
lord  chief-justice  was  that  he  should  stand 
in  the  pillory  for  an  hour  in  front  of  the 
Eoyal  Exchange,  pay  a  fine  of  ^1000,  and 
suffer  twelve  mouths’  imprisonment  in  the 
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Miii-shalsea.  The  House  of  Coininoiis  expelled 
Itiin,  though  the  electora  of  Westminster  per- 
sisteil  in  returning  him.  He  was  also  excluded 
from  the  Navy  Li.st,  and  the  order  of  the 
Hatli  was  tiiken  from  Iiim.  The  jmblic  voice, 
however,  went  near  to  pronouncing  a  general 
verdict  of  actjuittal  in  t.'ochrane’s  favour,  and 
J.,ord  Ellenborough  was  so  much  sent  to  Coven¬ 
try  both  in  i)arliament  and  in  society,  tliat  his 
healtli  gave  way  under  the  disgrace.  Rrougham 
and  Campbell  botli  condemned  him;  but  the 
sentence  on  Cochrane  was  carried  out  except 
as  to  tlie  j)iIlory.  This  part  of  the  business 
excited  such  an  indignant  clamour  that  the 
crown  remitted  it,  and  a  bill  w;is  carried 
through  parliament  to  aboli.sh  the  jmnishment 
of  the  pillory  for  ever,  on  account  of  the  way 
in  which  it  had  recently  been  abused.  The 
Rank  of  England  still  keeps,  or  did  recently 
hold,  the  bank-note  with  which  Coclirane  ])aid 
his  line,  and  which  is  endorsed  by  him  in  this 
way,  “  My  health  having  suli'ered  by  long  and 
close  confinement,  and  my  opj)res.soi-s  being 
resolved  to  deprive  me  of  projjerty  or  life,  I 
submit  to  roljbery  to  protect  myself  from 
murder,  in  the  hope  that  I  shall  live  to  bring 
the  delinquents  to  justice.” 

As  the  years  rolled  on  Coclirane,  unable  to 
fight  for  his  native  country,  fought  for  (ireece, 
Rrazil,  Chili,  and  Peru  with  his  usual  bravery 
and  skill,  but  with  no  siiti.sfactory  results  to 
liimself,  pecuniary  or  other.  In  1831  King 
William,  who  had  never  believed  in  Cochrane’s 
guilt,  made  some  efforts  to  reinstate  him  (he 
being  then  Earl  of  Dundonald)  in  all  his 
lionours.  In  1832  he  received  “  a  full  jiardon,” 
and  in  time  his  name  again  took  its  place  in 
the  Navy  List,  and  he  wfis  made  an  admiral, 
all  his  lionours  being  restored  to  him.  Rut 
mch  things  go  tardily  (in  England  at  all 
events),  and  for  the  jiresent  his  story  must 
clo.se  with  the  interference  of  the  “Sailor 
King”  in  his  behalf. 

In  the  representation  of  Westminster  Lord 
Cochrane  had  a  Itidical  colleague  who  also 
got  into  disgrace,  only  it  was  with  the  people 
anil  not  with  the  “powers,”  and  as  he  was  a 
popular  idol  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Rill 
agitation  he  may  be  mentioned  in  this  place. 

Aforn  than  one  reference  is  made  in  this  chapter 
VOL.  1  • 


to  the  celebrated  caricatures  of  IB.,  who,  there 
is  no  doubt,  was  the  father  of  a  son  still  more 
celebrated,  Mr.  Richard  Doyle.  These  cari¬ 
catures,  which  were  especially  jiopular  at  about 
the  Refoi'iu  Rill  era,  were  rather  costly,  and 
of  unusually  large  size;  they  were  on  oblong 
sheets,  perhajis  about  eighteen  inches  long  and 
a  foot  broad.  The  topic  was  always  treated 
with  refinement,  but  the  point  was  sure  to  be 
pretty  obvious ;  so  that  the  windows  of  the 
great  print-shops,  such  as  Ackerman’s  in  the 
Strand,  were  often,  one  might  say  always, 
blocked  by  a  crowd  whenever  a  new  jiic- 
ture  came  out.  These  caricatures  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  us  more  than  once,  for  they 
were  a  real  jiower  in  their  way,  and  are 
freipiently  mentioned  in  the  politic.al  corres¬ 
pondence  of  the  day.  Rut  a  very  good  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  obviousness  joined  with 
absence  of  vulgarity,  in  the  humour  of  IB.  is 
to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Sir  Francis  Rurdett. 
This  gentleman  (who  married  Miss  Sophia 
Coutts,  daughter  of  the  great  banker,  Thomas 
Coutts)  was  always  represented,  some  time 
after  the  formation  of  the  Melbourne  ministry 
in  1835,  with  his  head  turned  in  the  contrary 
direction  to  that  in  which  he  was  walking. 
He  began  his  jiolitical  career  at  about  the 
opening  of  the  century  as  a  decided  Liberal, 
accepting  the  whole  programme  of  his  jiarty. 
Ho  was  returned  with  Lord  Cochrane,  after¬ 
wards  Dundonald,  for  Westminster  in  1807. 
He  wrote  in  (bbbett’s  Political  Register,  and 
W!us  eventually  arrested  and  conveyed,  under 
a  speakeFs  warrant,  to  the  Tower,  for  breach 
of  privi'ege.  On  this  occasion  he  kept  his 
house  barricaded  for  two  days,  and  lives  were 
lost  in  a  conflict  between  the  military  and  the 
mob  who  were  his  supporters.  In  1819  he 
was  again  imjirisoned  (and  fined  .£1000)  for  a 
letter  to  his  constituents  about  the  I’eterloo 
ma-ssacre.  Not  long  after  the  first  defeats  of 
the  Whigs  in  tlie  Reform  Parliament  Sir 
Francis  “ratted,”  to  the  all  but  universal  hor¬ 
ror  of  the  jieojile.  Long  after  that,  when  lie 
taunted  the  Liberals  with  the  “cant  of  jiatriot- 
ism,”  Lord  .John  Russell  made  one  of  his  not 
too  frequent  good  points  by  observing  that 
there  was  also  such  a  thing  as  the  “re-cant  of 
patriotism.” 
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Sir  Frauds  Burdett  is  worth  a  word  of 
special  notice,  beciuse  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  popular  favourites  during  the  ear¬ 
lier  part  of  his  life.  In  the  well-known  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  scene  which  occurred  when  the 
royal  assent  was  given  to  the  Eeform  Bill,  his 
tall  thin  figure  will  be  seen  prominent  enough 
in  the  foreground — large  aquiline  nose,  bald 
gray  head,  top-boots  and  buckskin  breeches 
of  the  country  squire.  On  one  thing  we  may, 
perhaps,  congratulate  ourselves.  The  political 
Aabit,  so  to  speak,  of  these  days  does  not  so  easUy 
lend  itself  to  scenic  unreality  as  that  of  Bur- 
dett’s  time.  It  was  thought  rather  fine  to  get 
it  noised  abroad  that  when  the  military  at 
last  found  his  house,  they  found  him  calmly 
expounding  Magna  Charta  to  his  son.  We, 
of  a  later  generation,  are  quite  unreal  enough, 
but  we  have  got  beyond  that. 

There  is  a  name  of  a  place  which  occurs 
more  than  once  in  the  political  record  of  these 
troubled  times — it  is  White  Conduit  House. 

What,”  a-sks  the  general  reader  of  the  new 
generation,  or  any  general  reader  not  a  Lon¬ 
doner,  “  what  was  White  Conduit  House  ?”  The 
answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  There  was  a  time, 
reaching  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  George  III.  (to  go  no  further),  when  all  the 
world,  well  and  Ul,  appeared  mad  to  “take 
the  waters.”  This  was,  in  the  majority  of 
c.ases,  a  mere  excuse  for  dissipation.  Springs 
were  easily  found  in  a  great  many  places. 
Bagnigiie  Wells  Gardens  and  the  White  Con- 
duit  House — almost  within  a  stone’s-throw  of 
each  other — are  load  names  which  remind  us 
that  “the  waters”  were  taken  at  Islington 
and  Pentonville,  in  the  north  of  London,  as 
well  as  in  other  places.  In  old  nnmliers  of 
the  Ge)itleman‘'s  Magazine  White  Conduit 
House  is  the  subject  of  occasional  jokes,  just 
a.s  Cremonie  Gardens  or  some  such  place 
might  be  in  our  own  time;  but  the  sugges¬ 
tion  there,  is  that  those  who  went  to  White 
Conduit  House  or  Ragnigge  Wells  Gardens 
to  take  the  waters  were  chiefly  tradesmen 
and  apprentices  with  their  wives  and  other 
lady  friends.  The  neighbourhood  was,  until 
long  after  the  Reform  Bill  became  law,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  fields,  and  open  to  Hampstead 
through  paths  of  yellow  broom  and  pink 


wild  roses.  Just  within  easy  distance  lay 
the  large  inn  called  Co|)enhagen  House,  wliich 
will  have  to  be  mentioned  again.  The  builder 
has  swept  away  all  traces  of  “  waters”  or  con¬ 
duits,  including  a  little  white  flint  grotto 
under  which  the  “water”  might  be  seen  bub- 
bluig  up.  But  there  is,  or  was  until  hitely, 
a  row  of  houses  called  the  Parade — which 
speaks  for  itself. 

As  time  passed  and  “the  waters”  ceased 
to  be  fashionable,  the  gardens  and  Ijirge 
“assembly-room” of  the  White  Conduit  House 
(it  was  painted  white)  were  put  to  other  uses. 
The  room  was  still  used  for  balls,  &c.,  but  it 
became  the  scene  of  large  political  and  other 
meetings,  like  the  great  room  at  the  Cros^m 
and  Anchor  or  Freemasons’  Tavern.  ilr. 
Green  went  up  in  his  balloon  from  the  gar¬ 
dens,  and  Mr.  Richard  Blackmore,  the  gym  ¬ 
nast,  ascended  his  tight-rope  amid  a  blaze  of 
fireworks — 

“  Rope-dancers  a  score 
I’ve  seen  before, 

Madame  Sacqui,  Antonio,  and  Master  Blackmore” — 

but  the  woids  White  Conduit  House  had, 
on  the  whole,  rather  a  political  flavour  than  a 
festive  in  the  ears  of  Londoners. 

This  is  a  convenient  place  for  introducing 
a  few  words  upon  Lord  Melbourne  who,  by 
his  ingenious  suavit)’,  succeeded  in  getting 
the  extreme  Radicals  to  give  up  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  holding  the  monster  meeting  which 
they  had  convened  for  the  Tth  November, 
1831,  at  White  Conduit  House.  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne,  we  find,  was  premier  in  1834,  with 
Sir  Robert  Peel  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
and  Lord  Lyndhurst  as  chancellor.  It  is  not 
safe  to  give  his  lordship  any  distinct  political 
label,  but  the  general  tendency  of  his  mind 
was  liberal,  and  he  was  undoubtedly  good- 
natured.  He  was  a  good-looking  man,  and 
well  known,  from  IB  caricatures  and  other 
sources,  as  a  dandy.  His  reputation  in  the 
matter  of  coat-collars  reached  America,  and 
it  is  referred  to  vs-ith  much  humour  by  Long¬ 
fellow  in  a  well-kno\»Ti  passage  in  his  prose 
idyl  of  “  Kavanagh.”  He  was  a  man  of  fine 
classical  culture,  and  great  ability  of  the  easy¬ 
going  sort.  Hereafter  we  shall  find  him  high 
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in  the  favour  of  Queen  Victoria;  hut  for  the 
present  we  take  liim  simply  as  a  kind  of 
political  Sir  Charles  Coldstream — though,  hy- 
the-by,  it  w;is  Lord  Glenelg  who  figured  in 
that  character  under  the  pencil  of  LB.  There 
are  stories,  not  contradicted,  and  very  natural, 
of  his  genteel-comedy  airs  at  cabinet  councils. 
It  is  said  that  one  day,  just  as  the  council 
was  breaking  up,  Melbourne  set  his  back  in 
a  lounging  way  against  the  door  and  said, 
“  Stop  ! — it  doesn’t  matter  which  way  we  have 
it,  only  let’s  be  sure  we  are  all  agreed.”  His 
question,  “  Can’t  we  let  it  alone?”  when  a  very 
knotty  point  was  obtruded,  is  historical.  lie 
had,  too,  an  almost  fantastical  affectation  of 
indifference  in  his  manners.  When  receiving 
a  deputation  on  some  serious  question — per¬ 
haps  a  matter  of  life  and  death — he  would 
“  lounge,”  blow  at  the  feather-end  of  his  quill- 
pen,  or  dandle  with  a  sofa-cushion.  Of  coui'se 
this  was  a  fine  topic  for  humorists  and  carica¬ 
turists,  and  they  made  much  of  it.  But  in  all  the 
fun  there  was  suppressed,  or  rather  half-sup- 
jiressed  liking.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  used 
to  say  he  thought  a  soldier  none  the  worse  for 
being  a  dandy — the  dandies  fought  well  as  a 
rule.  Melbourne  had  had  his  j)rivate  troubles. 
Ids  mairiage  having  been  curiously  unhappy; 
and  he  was  apt  to  blow  cold  on  burning  ques¬ 
tions  ;  but  Sydney  Smith  was  not  the  man  to 
])ervert  facts,  and  he  came  to  the  rescue,  say¬ 
ing,  “If  the  truth  must  be  told,  our  viscount  is 
something  of  an  impostor.  Everything  about 
him  seems  to  betoken  Ciireless  denotation ;  any 
one  would  suppose  from  his  manner  that  he 
was  playing  at  chuck-farthing  with  human 
happiness ;  that  he  was  always  on  the  heels  of 
}).astime  ;  that  he  would  giggle  away  the  Great 
Charter,  and  decide  by  the  method  teetotum 
whether  my  lords  the  bishops  should  or  should 
not  retain  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
All  this  is  the  mere  vanity  of  surprising  and 
making  us  believe  that  /le  can  play  with  king¬ 
doms  as  other  men  with  ninepins.  Instead  of 
this  he  is  nothing  more  than  a  sensible,  honest 
man,  who  means  to  do  his  duty  to  the  sove¬ 
reign  and  to  the  country.  Instead  of  being 
the  ignorant  man  he  pretends  to  be  before  he 
meets  the  deputation  of  tallow-chandlers  in 
the  mondug,  he  sits  up  half  the  night  talking 


with  Thomas  Young  (his  private  secretary) 
about  melting  and  skimndng;  and  then,  though 
he  has  acquired  knowledge  enough  to  work  olT 
a  whole  vat  of  prime  Leicester  tallow,  he  pre¬ 
tends  ne.xt  morning  not  to  know  the  difference 
between  a  dip  and  a  mould.”  There  are  some 
cui  ious  records  here  and  there  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  languid  gentleman  could  blaze 
up  on  occasion.  He  made  a  favourable  im¬ 
pression  on  Haydon  the  painter,  who  was 
(though  who  would  have  expected  it?)  a  re¬ 
markably  good  judge  of  character.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  made  an  equally  favour¬ 
able  impression  on  King  William — and  Queen 
Adelaide. 

It  was  not  a  little  remarkable  that  early  in 
the  morning  after  the  second  reading  of  the 
first  Reform  Bill,  the  attorney-general  had 
to  hasten  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
Guildhall,  there  to  conduct  the  prosecution  of 
William  Cobbett  for  publishing  in  his  Register 
words  which  it  was  alleged  were  intended  to 
excite  the  agricultural  labourers  to  riot,  to 
rick-burning,  and  to  sedition. 

The  result  of  the  trial  of  William  Hone 
before  Lord  Ellenborough — an  event  which 
does  not  come  within  our  limits  as  to  date — 
did  very  much  to  discredit  press  prosecutions 
in  this  country.  But  what  may  be  said  to 
have  practically  put  an  end  to  them  was  the 
failure  of  this  prosecution  of  William  Cobbett 
in  1831.  Strange  to  say  he  was  indicted  for 
seditious  libel  under  a  Whig  ministry.  Den¬ 
man,  the  Whig  attorney-general,  w'as  the 
public  prosecutor,  and  Brougham,  chancellor, 
and  other  cabinet  ministers,  were  seated  on 
the  bench  with  the  judge.  Lord  Tenterden. 

The  outlines  of  Cobbett’s  story  are  well 
known.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  fanner  at 
Farnham,  and  was  entirely  a  self-made  man. 
He  was  in  his  early  years  a  farmer’s  boy,  a 
gartlener’s  as.sistant,  a  lawyer’s  clerk,  and 
eventually  a  soldier.  It  may  properly  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  passing  that  he  was  largely  influen¬ 
tial  in  promoting  reform  in  the  army,  and 
especially  in  leading  up  to  the  nearly  total 
abolition  of  flogging.  In  connection  with 
some  of  his  exertions  in  this  good  cause  l.e 
sutfeied  fine  and  imi>risonment;  but  that  story 
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does  not  come  within  our  limits.  Cobbett  spent 
much  of  his  early  life  in  Ameriar,  and  his 
extreme  vivacity  in  attacking  abuses  got  him 
into  trouble  there,  as  it  afterwards  did  in 
England.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  biography 
of  him — which,  indeed,  would  be  a  most  com- 
]>licated  and  inscrutable  affair  if  packed  in 
small  compass.  But  his  almost  ludicrous 
egotism  has  stamped  his  general  character  and 
history  upon  the  memory  of  nearly  all  read¬ 
ing  men  and  women.  He  w'as  a  man  of  strong 
domestic  feelings,  and  he  has  himself  told  us 
.all  about  his  courtship  and  married  life  as 
freely  as  if  we  were  his  blood-relations.  His 
English  and  French  grammai-s,  his  perform¬ 
ances  in  the  character  of  “Peter  Porcupine,” 
his  Political  Register,  his  Twopenny  Trash, 
and  a  score  or  two  of  such  matters  are  com¬ 
monplaces.  In  accordance  with  a  familiar 
law  in  these  matters,  it  happens  that  the  best 
and  most  comi)rehensive  impression  of  him 
to  be  gathered  in  small  compass  is  that  for 
which  any  one  may,  if  he  pleases,  be  indebted 
to  the  “Rejected  Addresses.”  A  really  first- 
rate  parody  tells  all  in  a  moment.  Cobbett 
there  appears  in  the  character  and  attire  of  a 
Hampshire  farmer,  and  beginning  with  a  quo¬ 
tation  from  Ovid,  proceeds,  “Most  Thinking 
People  !”  and  denounces  “the  gewgaw  fetters 
of  rhyme”  as  invented  by  the  monks  to  en¬ 
slave  the  people.  He  then  proceeds  to  pi-aise 
the  newly-erected  Drury  Lane  theatre  and 
“  Mr.  Whitbread,”  to  denounce  the  “  beastly 
Corsican  fiend,”  to  ridicule  Mr.  Wilberforce 
for  his  “cheap  soup,”  made  of  horses’  hoofs 
and  brick -dust,  and  to  recommend  “good 
honest  English  bi’oth  instead  !  From  broth  he 
starts  oft’  to  inquire  how  the  people  can  be  at 
once  “dregs”  and  “scum,”  and  to  denounce  the 
rotten  boroughs ;  having  proposed  that  no  per¬ 
son  shall  be  admitted  to  Drury  Lane  theatre 
who  will  not  buy  at  the  door  a  copy  of  his  A  n- 
nual  Register,  and  condemned  as  hateful  and 
immoral  the  usual  custom  of  paying  for  admis¬ 
sion.  He  will  have  none  of  this,  and  explains 
that  he  on  principle  entered  by  the  stage-door 
for  nothing.  After  much  utterly  inconsequent 
abuse  of  most  things  and  most  people,  and 
much  praise  of  “  Mr.  Whitbread”  (jiraise  well 
deserved,  surely),  this  “  honest  farmer”  ends 


by  reminding  the  “most  thinking  people”  that 
everything  he  had  ever  jirojdiesied  had  come 
to  pass,  and  that  for  every  blessing  they  were 
indebted  to  him  and  “  Mr.  Whitbread.” 

It  is  impossible  upon  any  principle  of  logic 
to  classify  Cobbett  iis  Whig,  Toiy,  or  Radical. 
He  had  a  hawk’s  eye  for  an  abuse  or  a  job. 
he  always  went  on  Napoleon’s  principle,  “the 
tools  to  him  that  can  use  them;”  he  had  quick, 
kindly,  and  yet  not  maudlin  sympathy  with 
all  suffering;  he  fought  all  his  life  for  “the 
people,”  and  was  always  in  hot  water  with 
Tories  and  often  with  Whigs,  and  yet  he  had 
undoubtedly  strong  Tory  fibres  in  his  nature. 
It  was  his  pugnacity  that  led  him  astray  from 
time  to  time,  and  with  all  his  acuteness  he 
had  no  intellectual  consistency,  or  grasp  of 
principles.  A  lately  deceased  diplomatist  and 
public  writer  has  very  neatly  hit  that  side  of 
Cobbett  which  came  uppermost,  after  he  be¬ 
came  popular,  and  has  given  an  intelligible  clue 
to  the  extent  and  nature  of  that  popularity. 
“  Whatever  a  man’s  talents,  whatever  a  man’s 
opinions,  he  sought  the  Register  on  the  day  of 
its  appearance  with  eagerness,  and  read  it  witli 
amusement,  partly,  perhaps,  if  Rochefoucauld 
is  right,  because  whatever  his  party,  he  was 
sure  to  see  his  friends  abused.  But  partly, 
also,  because  he  was  certain  to  find,  amidst  a 
great  many  fictions  and  abundance  of  im¬ 
pudence,  some  felicitous  nickname,  some  ex¬ 
cellent  jjiece  of  practical-looking  argument, 
some  capital  expressions,  and  very  often  some 
marvellously  fine  writing,  all  the  finer  for 
being  carelessly  fine,  and  exhibiting  the  figure 
or  sentiment  it  set  forth  in  the  simjilest  as 
well  as  the  most  striking  dress.  Cobbett 
liimself,  indeed,  said  that  his  jrapularity  was 
owing  to  his  giving  truth  in  clear  language.” 

This  very  nearly  strikes  the  bull’s-eye,  but 
not  quite.  The  fascination  for  all  “  parties  ” 
lay  in  Cobbett’s  own  pei-sonality,  which  was 
transparently  shown  in  all  he  wrote.  He  had 
a  sort  of  itch  for  bespattering  with  mud  every¬ 
thing  that  was  popular.  Mary  Tudor  was 
with  him  “  Merciful  Queen  Mary,”  Elizabeth, 
“Bloody Queen  Bess;”  our  navy,  “The  swag¬ 
gering  navy;”  Napoleon,  “A  French  coxcomb;” 
Brougham,  “A  talking  Lawyer;”  Canning,  “A 
brazen  defender  of  corruj)tions;”  and  so  on. 
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IDs  gift  in  flowers  of  speech  of  a  certain 

order  was  incredible.  “  D - ra-sadly  rotten 

boroughs;”  “Hob-snob  snigger  -  snee  -  ers  of 
Germans;”  “Hell-hounds  barking  away  till 
they  are  suffocated  in  their  own  foam.”  His 
unreasoning  combativeness  was  extraordinary. 
He  did  not  scruple  to  turn  history  and  ordi¬ 
nary  fact  ujwide  down,  and  yet  there  was 
usually  some  truth  in  his  most  abusive  aber¬ 
rations.  His  tiilent  for  fastening  his  claws 
into  any  thing,  or  any  one,  by  a  word  or  by 
an  expression,  and  holding  them  up  to  scorn 
or  up  to  horror,  was  unrivalled.  “  Prosperity 
Robinson,”  “H£olus  Canning,”  “The  bloody 
Times,”  “The  pink-nosed  Liverpool,”  “The  un¬ 
baptized,  buttoidess  blackguards”  (in  which 
way  he  designated  the  Quakers  !) — were  ex¬ 
pressions  with  which  he  attached  ridicule 
where  he  could  not  fix  reproach ;  and  it  is 
said  that  nothing  was  more  teasing  to  Lord 
Erskine  than  being  constantly  addressed  by 
Cobbett  by  his  second  title  of  “Baron  Clack¬ 
mannan.” 

The  curious  part  of  the  story  is  that  in 
private  Cobbett  was  a  most  kindly,  quiet 
fellow  —  a  jolly,  hospitable,  smiling,  good- 
natured  farmer,  who  would  have  made  Castle- 
reagh  himself  a  welcome  and  a  delighted 
guest.  His  eldest  son — whose  testimony 
agrees  with  that  of  many  other  witnesses  and 
with  a  thousand  and  one  indications  to  be 
found  in  the  letters  of  Cobbett  himself — 
who  was  no  hypocrite — has  left  it  on  record 
that  he  cannot  recall  one  unkind  word  from 
his  father’s  lips  at  home.  The  truth  is 
that  he  had,  like  Brougham,  a  great  deal  of 
the  actor  in  him.  John  Kemble  said  that  to 
liave  Brougham  on  the  boards  for  a  season 
would  make  his  fortune.  Cobbett’s  talent  as 
a  mime  did  not  lie  in  the  same  direction  as 
Brougham’s,  and  when  he  entered  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  first  reformed  parliament 
his  appearance  and  his  quiet  ways  excited 
nnich  surprise ;  but  many  of  his  rages  were 
little  more  than  artistic,  though  he  was  wholly 
sincere.  Such  a  man  might  well  puzzle  a 
better  judge  of  human  nature  than  Brougham 
or  Denman ;  but  for  all  that  his  prosecution  by 
tlie  Whigs  is  one  of  the  ugliest  things  on 
record  against  them. 


From  1829  to  1831  Cobbett  was  going  about 
the  country  lecturing  on  political  subjects,  the 
prevailing  distress,  and  the  causes  of  it.  The 
times  were  bad,  and  in  the  rural  districts 
rick-burning  and  other  outrages  were  com¬ 
mon.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  came  Cobbett’s 
lectures,  :uid  his  new  periodical.  Twopenny 
Trash,  or  Politics  for  the  Poor — the  firet  title 
being  Canning’s  nickname  for  the  Political 
Register.  Cobbett  never  preached  up  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  he  also  dealt  sensibly  and  respect¬ 
fully  with  the  rights  of  property.  “  Poverty, 
even  in  its  extreme  state,”  he  wrote,  “gives 
no  man  a  right  to  view  his  rich  neighbour 
with  an  evil  eye,  much  less  to  do  him  mis¬ 
chief  on  account  of  his  riches.”  But  Mr. 
Trevor,  member  of  parliament  for  New  Rom¬ 
ney,  called  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
certain  of  Cobbett’s  articles,  which  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  treat  as  seditious  libels  both  on  the 
government  and  the  church.  Cobbett’s  attacks 
upon  tithes  made  him  particularly  obnoxious 
to  clerical  Tories  and  even  clerical  Whigs. 
Mr.  Trevor’s  motion,  however,  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  matter  was  left  to  ministers  entirely. 

Just  at  this  unlucky  crisis  a  poor  man 
named  Goodman  was  condemned  to  death  for 
arson,  and  it  is  said  that  a  clergyman  whom 
Cobbett  had  offended  drew  from  this  ignorant 
man  the  confession  which  follows.  At  all 
events,  here  is  the  confession : — 

“I  Thomas  Goodman  once  heard  of  one 
Mr.  Cobbit  going  About  gaving  out  lactures 
at  length  he  came  to  Battel  and  gave  one  their 
and  their  was  a  gret  number  of  peopel  came 
to  hear  him  and  I  went  he  had  verrey  long 
conversation  concerning  the  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  tilling  them  that  they  was  verry  much 
impose  upon  and  he  said  he  would  show  them 
the  way  to  gain  their  rights  and  libei-als  (liber¬ 
ties)  and  he  said  it  would  be  verry  Proper  for 
every  man  to  keep  gun  in  his  house  espesely 
young  men  that  they  might  jirejiare  themselves 
in  readiness  to  go  with  him  when  he  called  on 
them  and  he  would  show  them  which  way  to 
go  on  and  he  said  that  peopel  might  expect  firs 
their  as  well  as  other  places.  This  is  the  truth 
anil  nothing  But  the  truth  of  A  deying  man.” 

With  the  help  of  this  confession  and  some 
other  mattei-s  the  government  at  last  felt  as 
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if  they  could  venture  on  a  prosecution.  And 
on  the  7th  of  July,  1831,  Cohbett  stood  on  his 
trial  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  Brougham 
and  other  ministei's  being  present  in  front  of 
him,  as  we  have  stated,  and  his  friend  Lord 
Radnor  being  at  his  side  to  encourage  liim, 
and  if  necessary  give  evidence  in  his  favour. 
Cohbett  conducted  his  own  case. 

The  very  number  of  the  Twopenny  Trash 
onwliich  the  indictment  was  founded  contained 
the  following  words:  “I  am  for  a  government 
of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  but,  let  what 
else  will  come,  I  am  for  the  freedom,  the  hap¬ 
piness  and  greatness  of  England,  and  above 
all  things,  for  the  good  feeding  and  clothing 
of  those  who  raise  all  the  food  and  make  all 
tlie  clothing.”  And  in  a  speech  several  houi's 
long,  Cohbett  pointed  out,  among  other  things, 
that  Goodman  had  disapjieared,  and  that  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
of  which  Brougham  and  Denman  were  both 
members,  the  foi-mer  being  president,  had  re¬ 
cently  asked  his  leave  to  reprint  his  letter  to  the 
Luddites  condemning  their  practices,  machine¬ 
breaking  and  violence  of  other  kind.  Cohbett, 
then  seventy  years  old,  attacked  the  Whigs 
venomously  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
speech.  This  was  bad  policy;  but  after  being 
locked  up  all  night  the  jury  were  discharged, 
oeing  unable  to  agree  to  a  verdict. 

Perhaps  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Cobbett’s  appear¬ 
ance  and  his  manner  as  a  public  speaker  at 
this  time— a  sketch  from  a  contemporary  pen — 
may  be  welcome  in  this  place.  “  Mr.  Cohbett,” 
says  this  publicist,  “is  still  of  stately  stature, 
and  must  in  youth  have  been  tall.  He  must 
then,  in  physiognomy,  peison,  and  bearing, 
have  been  a  fine  specimen  of  the  true  Saxon 
breed, — 

“  ‘The  eyes  of  aziire,  and  the  locks  of  brown, 

And  the  blunt  speech,  that  bursts  without  a  pause, 

And  free-bom  thought,  which  league  the  soldier 
with  the  laws.’ 

“  His  thin,  white  hairs  and  high  forehead, 
the  humour  lurking  in  the  eye  and  playing 
about  the  lips,  betokened  something  more 
than  the  squire  in  his  gala  suit;  still,  the  al¬ 
together  was  of  this  respectable  and  respon¬ 
sible  kind.  His  voice  is  low-toned,  clear,  and 
flexible,  and  so  skilfully  modulated  that  not 


an  aspiration  was  lost  of  his  nen'ous,  fluent, 
unhesitating,  and  perfectly  correct  discoui-so. 
There  was  no  embai’nissment,  no  flutter,  no 
picking  of  words,  nor  was  the  speaker  once  at 
fault,  or  in  the  smallest  degree  disturbed  by 
those  petty  accidents  and  annoj’ances  which 
must  have  moved  almost  any  other  man.  .  .  . 
He  is  indeed  a  first-rate  comic  actor,  possessed 
of  that  flexible,  penetrative  power  of  imitation 
which  extends  to  mind  and  character  as  well 
as  to  their  outward  signs.  His  genius  is,  be¬ 
sides,  essentially  dramatic.  We  have  often 
read  his  lively  characteristic  di.alogues  with 
pleasure  and  amusement;  but  to  see  him  act 
them,  and  pei-sonate  Lord  Althorp,  pommelled 
and  posed  by  the  future  member  for  Oldham, 
was  a  degree  beyond  this.  He  was  in  nothing 
vehement  or  obstreperous,  though  everybody 
had  anticipated  something  of  this  kind,  and 
his  subdued  tone  and  excellent  discretion  gave 
double  point  to  his  best  hits.  .  .  .  The  humour 
of  his  solemn  irony,  his  blistering  sarcasm,  but 
especially  his  sly  hits  and  unexpected  or  ran¬ 
dom  strokes  and  pokes  on  the  sore  or  weak 
sides  of  the  Whigs,  told  with  full  effect.  To 
oratory,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  Mr. 
Cobbett  never  once  rises,  but  he  is  ever  a 
wily,  clear,  and  most  effective  speaker.” 

Of  course  an  attorney-general  must  do  his 
duty,  and  Denman  was  not  the  man  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  Cobbett’s  virulence.  But  it  is 
rather  melancholy  to  see  him  prosecuting  this 
veteran,  who  evidently  loved  his  country,  and 
would  not  really  hurt  a  hair  of  any  man’s  head. 
Denman  had  himself  known  what  it  was  to 
be  on  the  dangerous  side  of  the  hedge,  and, 
though  not  violent  himself,  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  violent  people.  He  was  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  and  had  introduced  touches  of 
manly,  homely  feeling  into  his  defence  of 
Queen  Caroline,  which  had  sent  a  thrill 
through  the  heart  of  the  nation.  Memorable 
as  a  stroke  of  simple,  affecting  eloquence  was 
his  remark — emphasized  by  his  warm  sincerity 
of  manner — that  though  the  queen’s  name 
had  been  by  order  omitted  from  the  liturgy 
the  people  would  remember  her  in  the  prayer 
for  such  as  were  “desolate  and  oppres.sed.” 
When,  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  Denman 
went  to  Clieltenham  for  a  little  peace,  the 
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iuliabitauts  ran  to  the  clergyman  to  ask  him 
to  have  the  church-bells  rung  in  honour  of  her 
majesty’s  solicitor-geiiend  1  The  clergyman 
declined,  upon  which  the  people  tore  the 
hoises  out  of  Denman’s  carriage,  drew  it  to 
his  house,  and  com[)eUed  liim  to  make  a  speech 
to  them  from  a  window  or  balcony.  They 
then  made  a  rush  for  the  house  of  the  poor 
clergyman,  sm:ished  his  windows,  broke  open 
the  church,  and  rang  the  bells  ujitil  late  at 
night.  It  is  not  to  be  dreamed  of  that  Denman 
approved  of  all  this,  for  he  was  a  wise,  good, 
moderate  man;  but  when  King  William  had 
made  him  attorney-general  it  left  an  awkward 
impression  on  most  people’s  minds  to  find  a 
man  who  had  gone  through  so  many  turbulent 
scenes  himself,  and  fought  so  unflinchingly 
and  honourably  on  the  turbulent  side,  con¬ 
ducting  a  press  prosecution  against  a  man  like 
Cobbett. 

The  story  of  Cobbett’s  public  life  does  not 
end  with  his  trial  in  1831  for  a  seditious 
libeL  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  it  had  be¬ 
come  plain  that  the  reform  wave  would 
speedily  carry  all  before  it,  and  the  return  of 
Cobbett  to  parliament  became  a  moral  cer¬ 
tainty.  He  published — the  Register  going  on 
all  this  time — an  address  to  the  electors  of 
Manchester,  in  which  he  presented  the  world 
in  genei'al  and  the  Whigs  in  particular  with 
his  political  programme.  This  included  all 
the  old  items  and  a  few  new  ones.  Tithes 
were,  of  course,  to  be  abolished,  sinecures  were 
to  be  swept  away,  and  all  pensions  withdrawn 
for  which  a  clear  case  of  justification  could 
not  be  made  out.  Besides  this,  the  national 
debt  was  to  be  wijred  out  by  the  sale  of 
ecclesiasticid  property,  certain  portions  of  the 
corporation  properties,  and  tlie  crown  lands 
altogether!  The  currency  was  to  be  set  in 
order,  the  standing  army  reduced,  and  taxa¬ 
tion  cut  down  and  rearranged  as  to  its  inci¬ 
dence  till  it  should  be  no  longer  an  unjust 
burden  upon  the  industry  of  the  country, 
(.^obbett’s  old  fiiend,  Lord  Radnor,  supported 
him  on  this  occasion  by  an  oj)en  letter,  which 
was  extensively  circulated,  and  from  which  a 
brief  excerpt  nniy  well  be  given.  “With  re¬ 
spect,”  said  Lord  Radnor,  “to  the  measures 
which  ought  to  be  adopted,  I  have  no  hesi¬ 


tation  in  s;vying  that  my  decided  opinion  is, 
that,  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  the  internal 
peiice  of  the  country,  the  Mell-being  of  the 
people,  the  preservation  of  property,  and  the 
maintenance  of  anything  like  liberty,  measures 
must  be  adopted  to  the  full  extent  of  any  that 
have  ever,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  been  jn-oposed 
by  Mr.  Cobbett.  I  am  persuaded  that  he  has 
all  these  objects  sincerely  at  heart.  I  wholly 
acquit  him  of  any  peisonal  ambition,  except 
probably  that  anxious  desire  for  fame,  and 
that  wish  to  live  in  the  grateful  recollection 
of  his  countrymen,  which  are  the  signs  of  an 
exalted  and  of  a  noble  sph-it.  Sordid  views 
of  interest  he  certainly  has  none — no  petty 
ambition.  The  good  of  the  people  is  what  he 
seeks;  his  fame — the  mere  fact  of  his  being 
thought  of  to  represent  Manchester — is  the  as- 
sunince  that  he  has  the  means  of  promoting  it.” 

Under  the  new  Reform  Bill  Oldham  was  to 
have  two  members.  Cobbett  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  enthusiasm  in  Scotland,  and 
Manchester  had  put  him  in  nomination,  but 
Oldham  was  the  place  for  which  he  Wics  to  sit, 
along  with  ilr.  Fielden,  the  factory  reformer- 
When  Brougham  saw  the  returns  for  the  firet 
reformed  piuliament  he  said,  “We  shall  be 
too  strong!”  This  was  true  in  one  respect,  but 
not  in  the  main,  so  far  as  the  countiy  was 
concerned.  Nor  did  the  Radical  membei’S 
efiiect  much.  Mr.  Cobbett,  who  surprised 
everybody  by  the  quietness  of  his  manner, 
was  not  idways  wise,  and  he  made  one  serious 
blunder.  Speaking  on  the  currency  question, 
and  treating  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  the  “head  and 
front”  of  all  the  “otiending”  in  this  matter, 
he  had  the  gross  bad  manneis  (to  say  no  more) 
to  move  that  Peel’s  want  of  success  in  settling 
the  currency  question  proved  such  ignorance 
that  he  ought  to  be  dismissed  from  the  privy 
council.  Of  course  he  was  laughed  down, 
and  of  course  he  did  his  own  cause  harm.  It 
is  pleasant  to  turn  from  these  hectoring  follies, 
to  Cobbett  pleading  the  cause  of  the  factory 
children — “three  hundred  thousand  of  the 
most  helpless  creatures  in  the  world  holding 
up  their  hands  for  mercy.” 

It  was  not  until  the  19th  of  June,  1835, 
that  Cobl)ett  died,  but  the  event  may  as  well 
be  mentioned  at  once,  as  the  preceding  jxxra- 
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graphs  close  his  parliamentary  career.  He 
boasted  that  “  he  had  been  the  great  enlight¬ 
ener  of  the  people  of  England,”  and  the  boast 
had  much  truth  in  it,  if  confined  to  a  certain 
cliiss  of  topics,  and  if  Cobbett’s  principles  are 
admitted  to  be  “light”  such  as  the  peojde 
wanted.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Cobbett  wrote 
with  “sweetness”  as  well  as  light;  but  when 
you  have  allowed  for  his  abusiveiiess  you  find 
remaining  a  good  deal  of  practical  moderation. 
He  was  no  revolutionist.  He  was  a  gi-eat 
farmer,  a  considerable  experimentiilist  in  farm¬ 
ing  matters,  and  passionately  fond  of  flowers 
and  birds.  “I  began  life,”  said  he,  “by  driv¬ 
ing  the  rooks  and  magpies  from  my  father’s 
]iea-fields  and  my  mother’s  chicken-yard,  and 
I  shall  end  it  by  endeavouring  to  drive  the 
tithe  and  tax  devourers  from  the  fruits  of  the 
labour  of  my  industrious  countrymen.”  Un¬ 
fortunately  this  energetic  man  made  the  mis¬ 
take  of  thinking  that  he  had  a  parliamentary  | 
vocation;  and  the  pressure  of  London  life,  late 
hours,  and  the  necessary  irritations  of  the  new 
career  helped  to  cut  his  life  short  at  a  date 
when  he  could  ride  “across  country”  with  the 
boldest.  He  was  fond  of  hunting,  fishing, 
single-stick,  boxing,  and  old  English  sports. 
There  was  a  strong  conservative  fibre  in  his 
nature.  His  greatest  pride  and  joy,  apart 
from  politics,  was  in  his  fruits,  flowers,  dogs, 
horses,  home-made  bread,  and  j)leasaut  farm¬ 
house  home.  Miss  Mitford  declares  that  she 
never  saw  a  finer  garden  than  his,  and  that 
his  Indian  corn  and  water-melons  were  nearly 
up  to  the  New  York  standard.  He  had  i-e- 
tained  something  of  the  soldier  about  him  to 
the  last,  and  the  lady  ojiines  that  his  “eternal 
red  waistcoat”  helped  the  “military”  impres¬ 
sion  which  he  made  on  some  of  his  visitors. 

Cobbett  began  his  career  in  the  House  of 
■Commons  by  the  conciliatory  speech,  “Since 
I  have  been  sitting  here  I  have  heard  a  great 
<leal  of  vain  and  unprofitable  conversation.” 
He  was  totally  destitute  of  mental  or  moral 
height,  and  had  not  a  thread  of  poetry  in  the 
whole  web  of  his  nature.  If  he  had  been  born 
a  gentleman,  if  he  had  had  a  gentleman’s  gen¬ 
eral  culture,  if  he  had  had  poetry  and  height 
in  him,  he  would  have  much  re.sembled  in 
many  particulars  a  widely  different  man— 


Walter  Savage  Landor  (the  Boythom  of 
Dickens,  in  Bleak  House) — a  point  which  is 
too  obvious  to  need  expansion,  even  if  this 
were  the  place  for  it.  The  suggestion  alone 
may  help  to  explain  much. 

In  1830  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  entered 
parliament  for  the  pocket-borough  of  Caine. 
From  the  very  first  his  presence  stamped  the 
debates  with  a  new  character,  and  though  a 
scholar  and  a  man  of  the  “academic”  order — 
admittedly  no  statesman — he  took  high  place 
in  his  very  first  speech,  and  his  figure  will 
frequently  appear  in  these  pages.  He  was,  as 
is  well  known,  the  son  of  Zachary  Macaulay, 
the  “  Claphamite  ”  and  anti-slavery  advocate, 
or  rather  worker,  and  his  first  public  speech 
of  any  moment,  was  made,  with  triumphant 
success,  at  an  anti-slavery  meeting  in  1824. 
His  university  career  had  been  brilliant,  and 
he  was  already  celebrated  as  an  Edinburgh 
Reviewer  when  he  entered  parliament.  He 
had  studied  for  the  bar,  but  never  practised 
— though,  as  we  shall  see,  his  studies  were  not 
useless  to  him.  Although  he  proved  a  good 
debater  and  extempore  speaker,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  getting  his  speeches  by  heart,  like 
Ward,  of  whom  Rogers  wrote — 

“  They  say  Ward  has  no  heart,  but  I  deny  it; 

He  has  a  heart,  and  gets  his  speeches  by  it.” 

His  air  and  manner  when  he  entered  the 
house  prepared  for  one  of  his  magnificent 
orations  was  so  peculiarly  abstracted  that  any 
one  could  see  what  was  coming.  He  always 
spoke  before  dinner,  and  invariably  kept  the 
refreshment  -  rooms  empty  till  he  had  done. 
When  he  came  stumbling  into  his  seat  people 
would  say,  “  Macaulay  will  give  us  a  speech 
to-night;”  and  the  words  would  pass  from 
man  to  man  far  outside  the  house,  till  mem¬ 
bers  came  hurrying  in  groups  from  the  club¬ 
houses  in  Pall  Mall  and  elsewhere.  To  see 
him  in  the  Strand  or  the  Temple,  absorbed 
and  awkward,  was  sometimes  a  sufficient  pro¬ 
phecy  of  what  was  coming.  “  Do  j'ou  see 
that  stout  man  talking  to  himself?  That’s 
Macaulay  —  he  will  speak  in  the  house  to¬ 
night.”  As  we  have  mentioned  his  awkward¬ 
ness,  and  as  small  traits  are  interesting  with 
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regard  to  so  remarkable  a  man,  we  may  men¬ 
tion  that  his  want  of  manual  dexterity  wa-s  so 
gi’eat  that  he  could  never  shave  himself  with¬ 
out  severely  cutting  his  chin.  Also,  though 
he  was  a  poet  of  a  certain  order,  his  general 
taste  was  not  good,  and  he  had  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  extensive  assortment  of  gorgeous  waist¬ 
coats.  Of  course  waistcoats  did  not  influence 
his  politics,  though  those  were  the  days  when 
Whigs  were  ajit  to  dress  alike;  but  much 
smaller  circumstances  than  these  are  cherished 
in  the  memory  when  men  so  distinguished  are 
in  question. 

Among  all  the  advocates  of  reform  in  par¬ 
liament  none  had  a  clearer  head  or  a  more 
practical  view  of  the  question  than  Macaulay. 
He  entertained  no  sanguine  hopes  of  what 
might  follow  an  improved  system  of  represen¬ 
tation;  he  felt  strongly  that  human  nature 
was  the  same  in  all  ages;  he  had  maintained 
that  even  under  the  Tudors,  especially  under 
Elizabeth,  the  English  had  been  a  free  peojtle, 
of  whom  the  monarch  stood  in  wholesome 
fear;  and  that  previously  to  tlie  Revolution 
the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  was 
of  very  little  importance.  “The  English,” 
.says  Mr.  Macaulay,  “were  in  the  sixteenth 
century  a  free  people,  beyond  all  doubt.  They 
hiid  not,  indeed,  the  outward  show  of  freedom, 
but  they  had  the  reality.”  It  was  not,  he  ad¬ 
mits,  a  constitutional  freedom.  “They  had  not 
{IS  good  a  constitution  as  we  have,  but  they  had 
that  without  which  the  best  constitution  is  as 
useless  as  the  king’s  proclamation  against  vice 
and  immor.olity,  that  which,  without  any  con¬ 
stitution,  keeps  rulers  in  awe— force,  and  the 
spirit  to  use  it.  .  .  .  Parliaments,  it  is  true, 
were  rarely  held,  and  were  not  very  respectfully 
treated.  The  Gi'eat  ('barter  was  often  violated. 
But  the  people  had  a  security  against  gross 
and  systematic  misgovernment  far  stronger 
than  all  the  parchment  that  was  ever  marked 
with  the  sign  manual,  and  than  all  the  wax 
that  was  ever  pressed  by  the  great  seal. 

“A  modern  Englishman  can  hardly  under¬ 
stand  how  the  people  can  have  had  any  real 
security  for  good  government  under  kings 
who  levied  benevolences,  and  chid  the  House 
of  Commons  as  they  would  have  chid  a  pack 
of  dogs.  People  do  not  sufficiently  consider 


that,  though  the  legal  checks  were  feeble,  the 
natural  checks  were  strong.  .  .  .  Tliere 

was  one  great  and  effectual  limitation  on  the 
royal  authority  —  the  knowledge  that,  if  the 
patience  of  the  nation  were  severely  tried,  the 
nation  would  put  forth  its  strength,  and  that 
its  strength  would  be  found  irresistible.  If  a 
large  body  of  Englishmen  became  thoroughly 
discontented,  instead  of  presenting  requisi¬ 
tions,  holding  large  meetings,  passing  resolu¬ 
tions,  signing  petitions,  forming  associations 
and  unions,  they  rose  up,  they  took  their 
halberds  and  their  bows;  and  if  the  sovereign 
was  not  sufficiently  popular  to  find  among  his 
subjects  other  halberds  and  other  bows,  no¬ 
thing  remained  for  him  but  a  repetition  of 
the  horrible  scenes  of  Berkely  and  Pomfret. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  constitutional  freedom: 
it  is  primitive,  it  may  even  be  called  barbar¬ 
ous  in  all  but  form  and  colour ;  and  of  coui'se 
it  is  not  consistent  with  a  state  of  things  in 
which  free- trade  and  universal  education  form 
pai't  of  the  general  scheme.  In  fact  it  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  formula,  ‘Treat  us  propei’ly 
or  we  will  cut  your  throat.’  To  which  it  may 
be  added  that  the  sovereign  was  in  older  days 
an  actually  fighting  person — reallj’’,  not  nomi¬ 
nally,  the  captain  of  the  nation;  and  the  voice 
of  the  nation  said,  ‘Conquer  for  us  wdierever 
we  come  into  collision  with  the  foreigner,  or 
we  will  depose  you.’  But  now,  if  the  sovereign 
were  to  go  out  and  fight  in  person  to-morrow, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  restore  the  state  of 
national  feeling  which  prevailed  even  at  the 
time  when  George  II.  w'ent  to  the  battle  of 
Dettingen.” 

During  the  lustrum  wffiich  preceded  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  the  friends  of  a 
reform  in  the  representation  of  the  peoj)le 
had  lost  no  opportunity  of  setting  the  question 
forward.  Macaulay,  then  only  twenty-eight 
years  old,  was  not  yet  in  parliament,  but  he 
had  allied  himself  with  the  Whig  party,  had 
formed  decided  opinions  on  most  political 
questions,  and  in  the  great  Whig  organ,  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  made  use  of  a  notice  of  Hal- 
lam’s  Constitutional  History  of  England  as  a 
stalking-horse  behind  which  to  fight  the  great 
cause  of  his  party.  He  draws  an  amusing  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  ditference  between  the  relations  of 
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the  people  aud  the  parliament  before  the  Revo¬ 
lution  and  their  relations  since  that  event,  and 
he  lays  on  his  colours  with  much  moderation. 
Perhaps  no  man  did  more  to  influence  “  reason¬ 
able”  anti-reformers  than  Macaulay'.  The  re¬ 
ticence  of  certain  piissages  in  his  argument  is 
almost  diplomatic  in  its  character.  “A  large 
part  of  the  nation,”  says  he,  “is  certainly 
desirous  of  reform  in  the  i-epresentative  system. 
How  large  that  part  may  be,  and  how  strong 
its  desires  on  the  subject  may  be,  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  It  is  only  at  intervals  that  the  clamour  , 
on  the  subject  is  loud  and  vehement.  But  it 
seems  to  us  during  the  remissions,  the  feeling 
gathers  strength,  and  that  every  successive 
burat  is  more  violent  than  that  which  preceded 
it.  The  public  attention  may  be  for  a  time 
diverted  to  the  Catholic  claims  or  the  mer¬ 
cantile  code,  but  it  is  probable  that  at  no  very 
disUint  period,  perhaps  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
present  generation,  all  other  questions  will 
merge  in  that  which  is,  in  a  certain  degree, 
connected  with  them  all.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have,  up  to 
that  date,  1828,  got  no  farther  than  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  a  reform  in  parliament.  In  1830 
he  entered  parliament  as  member  for  the 
Whig  Marquis  of  Lansdowne’s  “pocket  bor¬ 
ough”  of  Caine,  aud  made  a  very  modest  but 
successful  speech  in  favour  of  the  removal  of 
the  disabilities  of  the  Jews.  On  the  2nd  of 
March,  1831,  we  find  him  making  a  powerful 
speech  in  favour  of  Lord  John  Russell’s 
motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend 
the  representation  of  the  people.  One  or  two 
of  the  passages  of  that  speech  will  brighten 
the  page,  and  recall  topics  forgotten  now,  but 
of  great  weight  then.  “  If,  sir,”  arid  Macaulay, 
“I  wished  to  make  such  a  foreigner  clearly 
uudei-stand  what  I  consider  as  the  great  de¬ 
fects  of  our  system,  I  would  conduct  him 
through  that  great  city  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  Great  Rus.sell  Street  aud  Oxford 
Street,  a  city  sui)erior  in  size  aud  in  population 
to  the  capitals  of  many  mighty  kingdoms,  and 
probably  superior  in  opulence,  intelligence, 
and  generjd  respectability  to  any  city  in  the 
world — I  would  conduct  him  through  that  in¬ 
terminable  succession  of  streets  and  squares, 
all  consisting  of  well-built  and  well-furnished 


hou-ses.  I  would  make  him  observe  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  the  shops,  and  the  crowd  of  well-ap¬ 
pointed  equipages.  I  woidd  lead  him  round 
that  magnificent  circle  of  palaces  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  Regent’s  Pai'k.  I  would  tell  hin» 
that  the  renbd  of  this  district  was  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland 
at  the  time  of  the  Union.  And  then  I  would 
tell  him  that  this  was  an  unrepresented  dis¬ 
trict  !  It  is  needless  to  give  any  more  instances. 
It  is  needless  to  speak  of  Manchester,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  with  no  represen¬ 
tation,  or  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  with  a 
mock  representation.” 

To  Macaulay’s  ijowerful  and  pereuasive  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  reform  in  parliament  it  will  be 
necessary  again  to  refer. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  1832,  died  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  He  was  a  man  who  used  opeidy 
to  say  lie  did  not  heed  or  understand  iiolitics, 
aud  yet  his  story  has  some  curiously  interest¬ 
ing  links  with  the  politics  of  his  time.  That 
he  was  a  red-hot  Tory  to  the  last  is  well 
known,  but  his  Toryism  was  a  sort  of  senti¬ 
ment,  and  had  no  intellectual  root  worth 
speaking  of.  He  used  very  greatly  to  admire 
Canning, — which  an  able  man  could  hardly 
help  doing, — but  as  Canning  advanced  farther 
and  farther  upon  Liberal  lines  of  thought  aud 
action,  Scott  fell  off  from  him.  The  great 
novelist’s  attachment  to  George  IV.  was  very 
little  to  his  credit,  except  so  tar  as  it  sprang 
from  gratitude.  Scott  was  the  first  baronet 
whom  George  IV.  made,  and  when  the  latter 
visited  Edinburgh  in  1822  it  was  Scott  who 
“did  the  honoui-s”  of  the  reception.  He  went 
on  board  the  royal  yacht  upon  the  very  day 
when  his  dearest  friend  (William  Erskine) 
died,  and  when  the  king  drank  his  health 
in  Highland  whisky,  humbly  entreated  to  be 
allowed  to  retain  the  glass  which  his  majesty 
had  used.  To  this  humble  petition  the  king 
most  graciously  acceded  Unfortunately  when 
Scott  got  back  home,  he  found  Crabbe  there, 
and  smashed  the  royal  gift  by  sitting  down 
upon  it.  Crabbe  was  himself  something  of  a 
trickster,  but  would  scarcely  have  admired  the 
whisky  transjiction,  and  j)erhai)s  the  very  sight 
i  of  him  inspired  Scott  with  a  little  shame. 
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It  waa  in  the  midst  of  the  reform  agitation 
(luring  the  year  1831  that  Scott  w;is  stricken 
with  paralysis.  In  a  speech  at  Jedburgh, 
made  in  March  of  that  year,  he  so  enraged 
the  mob  by  his  ojiposition  that  at  last  they 
hissed  and  hooted  him.  In  the  midst  of  it 
all  he  turned  passionately  round  upon  them, 
shouting,  “I  care  no  more  for  your  gabble 
than  for  the  quacking  of  the  geese  on  the 
green.”  Some  notion  of  the  weakness  of 
which  a  great  man  may  be  capable  is  to  be 
gathered  from  a  sentence  or  two  of  Scott’s 
almost  foolish  speech.  “We  in  this  district,” 
said  he,  “are  proud,  and  with  reason,  that  the 
first  chain-bridge  was  the  work  of  a  Scotch¬ 
man.  It  still  hangs  where  he  erected  it  a 
pretty  long  time  ago.  The  French  heard  of 
our  invention,  and  determined  to  introduce 
it,  but  with  great  improvements  and  embel- 
ILshments.  A  friend  of  my  own  saw  the 
thing  tried.  It  was  on  the  Seine  at  Marly. 
The  French  chain-bridge  looked  lighter  and 
airier  than  the  prototype.  Every  Englishman 
present  was  disposed  to  confess  that  we  had 
been  beaten  at  our  own  trade.  But  by-and- 
by  the  gates  were  opened,  and  the  multitude 
were  to  pass  over.  It  began  to  swing  rather 
formidably  beneath  the  pressure  of  the  good 
company,  and  by  the  time  the  architect,  who 
led  the  pr(x;ession  in  great  pomp  and  glory, 
reached  the  middle,  the  whole  gave  way,  and 
he — worthy,  patriotic  artist — was  the  first 
that  got  a  ducking.  They  had  forgot  the 
middle  bolt, — or  rather,  this  ingenious  pereon 
had  conceived  that  to  be  a  clumsy-looking 
feature  which  might  safely  be  dispensed  with, 
wdiile  he  put  some  invisible  gimcrack  of  his 
own  to  supply  its  place.” 

Arguments  like  this  might  very  well  enrage 
an  audience  much  slower  to  see  through  a 
fallacy  than  a  Scotch  one — unless  they  laughed 
at  it.  Unfortunately,  these  were  angry  times, 
and  it  is  grievous  to  have  to  add  that  when 
ill  May  of  1831,  Scott,  soi’ely  ill  with  stroke 
after  stroke  of  his  malady,  attended  the  Rox- 
burgh.shire  election  held  at  Jedburgli,  he  was 
chicsed  and  hooted  in  the  streets,  and  insulted 
with  brutal  cries  of  “Burk  Sir  Walter !”  All 
this  sank  deep  into  his  heart,  and  in  his  last 
delirium  he  kejit  murmuring,  “Burk  Sir 


j  Widterl”  It  has  been  maintained  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  novels  have  had  considerable 
political  influence  as  popular  conducting-rods 
of  Tory  sentiment,  but  that  question  is  hardly 
worth  discussing. 

The  political  excitement  of  the  time  had, 
among  many  ordinary  and  natural  effects 
which  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  narrative,  that 
of  “drawing  out”  men  of  ability  who  had  a 
turn  for  affairs,  and  enlisting  their  powers  in 
what  they  held  to  be  the  service  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  Three  remarkable  men,  of  one  school  of 
thought,  and  with  much  less  personal  ambition 
thair  zeal  for  principles,  were  “drawn  out” 
of  the  crowd  in  1831,  and  soon  attracted 
notice  in  the  parliament  of  1832. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  school  of  Bentham 
aird  James  Mill  should  be  found  to  have 
trained  no  jrupils  for  political  action.  The 
greatest  of  them  all,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill, 
was  to  remain  in  his  study  and  at  the  India 
House  for  the  present;  but  three  of  his  fellow- 
pupils  in  the  Utilitarian  academy  at  Queen 
Square,  all  young,  and  two  very  young  indeed, 
now  came  to  the  front.  These  three  were  Sir 
William  Molesworth,  Mr.  George  Grote,  and 
Mr.  John  Arthur  Roebuck,  who  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  1832  represented  East  Cornwall,  the 
City  of  London,  and  Bath,  respectively.  These 
gentlemen  were  the  leadere  of  Philosophical 
Radicalism  (as  it  was  and  still  is  called)  in 
parliament  —  Sir  William  Molesworth  being 
the  recognized  chief,  though  his  general 
j)Owers  and  accomj)lishments  were  certainly 
not  greater  than  those  of  Mr.  Grote. 

The  return  of  young  Mr.  Grote  as  one  of 
the  members  for  the  city  was  a  triumijh.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  banker,  and  was  already 
occupied  with  his  studies  for  the  gi’eat  History 
of  Greece,  by  wdiich  he  is  chiefly  known  in 
literatiu-e.  He  found  time,  however,  for  much 
political  pamphleteering  and  speech-making, 
and  in  particular  for  the  persistent  advocacy 
of  the  ballot — the  politicid  topic  with  which 
his  name  is  particularly  associated.  It  is  not 
irrelevant  to  notice  that  he  had  a  remarkably 
fine  presence,  and  though  very  (piiet,  always 
exercised  much  personal  influence;  being  re¬ 
turned  for  the  city,  election  after  election,  by 
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varying  majorities,  till  he  voluntarily  i-etired 
from  public  life  in  1841. 

Mr.  Roebuck  was  the  great  debater  of  the 
school  to  which  he  belonged,  and  one  of  the 
most  effective  of  what  might  be  called  the 
Light  Brigade  of  Parliamentary  Reformers. 
Of  course  he  had  not  the  fiery  energy  of 
Brougham,  before  whom  all  the  rest  sank  into 
insignificance;  nor  did  he  even  carry  the  moral 
weight  of  men  like  Russell  and  Althorp;  but 
he  was  a  dangerous  and  unsparing  foe  to  cross 
swords  with.  How  he  changed  sides  in  his 
later  yearn  is  familiar  to  us  all;  but  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  war,  when  he  carried  his 
motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  management  of 
the  army  before  Sebastopol  and  turned  out  the 
Aberdeen  ministry,  he  was  a  general  favourite 
among  Liberals  mid  a  real  power  in  political 
affaii's. 

Sir  William  Molesworth,  the  youngest  man 
of  the  three,  was  more  of  a  statesman  than 
either,  and  had  real  administrative  power  as 
well  as  speculative  ability.  We  shall  see,  as 
we  proceed,  how  deep  was  the  mark  which  he 
made  on  our  colonial  policy.  But  there  is  one 
topic  which  belongs  rather  to  a  general  esti¬ 
mate  of  him  and  his  laboui’s  than  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  point  on  which  the  annalist  could  fix. 
He  was  a  great  admirer  and  student  of  the 
philosopher  Hobbes,  and  expended  a  fortune 
in  reviving  and  circulating  that  writer’s  works.  ' 
With  the  majority  of  reading  peojile  at  that 
time  Hobbes  had  the  reputation  not  only  of 
atheism  but  of  absolutism.  Of  coui-se  what 
Molesworth  admired  in  Hobbes  was  what 
Bentham  and  James  Mill  admired  in  him — his 
mastery  of  inductive  methods  in  philosophy, 
and  his  singularly  nervous  style  of  thought 
and  writing.  But  people  were  easily  scared  in 
those  days,  and  political  tactics  were  unscru¬ 
pulous;  nobody  reflected  that  Ibidicalism,  the 
ballot,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  prognunme  of 
the  school,  could  not  dwell  in  the  same  brain¬ 
pan  with  absoluti.sm;  and  Sir  William  Moles¬ 
worth  never,  to  his  dying  day,  was  able  to 
emerge  from  the  cloud  of  dislike  under  which 
he  was  jdaccd  for  editing  “the  Philosopher  of 
Malmesbury.”  In  our  own  days  such  a  fact 
would  not  alarm  the  merest  infant  in  the 
nursery  of  thought.  Hobbes  has  now  been 


admitted  after  much  debate  to  his  fair  and 
proper  place  in  the  philosophical  and  political 
literature  of  his  age;  but  when  Molesworth 
stood  for  Southwark  men  were  stationed  along 
“the  borough”  to  hand  the  enlightened  elec¬ 
tors  culled  extracts  from  the  Leviathan,  with 
the  terrible  injunction  added: — “Electors  of 
Southwark  !  unless  you  wish  these  principles 
to  prevail,  do  not  vote  for  Molesworth  !”  Of 
course  it  was  of  little  use  to  attempt  to  explain 
to  a  mob,  whose  religious  and  political  fervour 
was  exploding  all  round  in  rotten  eggs  and 
dead  cats,  that  the  system  of  Molesworth’s 
master,  Bentham,  included  not  only  what  is 
usually  known  as  universal  suffrage,  but  votes 
for  even  criminals  and  lunatic's. 

These  three  able  politicians  of  the  Radical 
Left  were  associated,  along  with  some  othere, 
in  writing,  or  managing,  or  helping  to 
manage,  the  VLestmimter  Review,  which  had 
always  fought  powerfully  on  the  side  of  reform 
in  Church  and  State.  Roebuck  was  one  of 
its  most  esteemed  contributors,  but  Bentham 
used  to  tell  him  that  his  temper  would  do 
him  more  harm  than  his  talents  would  do  him 
good.  Associated  with  him,  James  Mill, 
Bowring,  and  others,  were  some  exceedingly 
able  men  of  whom  the  outer  world  knows  but 
little.  Colonel  Perronet  Thompson,  author 
of  The  Com-law  Catechism,  which  did  so 
much  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  general 
interest  in  a  great  question,  is,  or  was,  verj' 
well  known,  and  so  is  Albany  Fonblanque. 
But  few  have  heard  much  of  William  Ellis,  an 
exceedingly  effective  writer,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  of  educational  philanthropists.  Still 
less  known  are  the  two  Austins,  John  and 
Charles,  who  were  said  to  be  absolutely  the 
ablest  men  of  the  whole  set.  John,  by  his 
gi-eat  work  on  jurisju-udence  made  an  imper¬ 
ishable  mark  on  the  history  of  social  progress, 
not  only  in  England  but  abroad.  Of  Mr.  W. 
J.  Fox,  afterwards  M.P.  for  Oldham,  we  shall 
hear  again  in  the  course  of  this  nairative  in 
connection  with  the  education  question  and 
the  corn-laws.  But  the  fii-st  and  most  striking 
services  rendered  through  the  medium  of  the 
Westminster  Review  to  what  would  even  now 
be  called  extreme  Liberalism  range  over  the 
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years  in  which  the  reform  question  was  seeth¬ 
ing  in  the  public  mind.  The  We^tmimter 
licciew  had  had  more  than  one  name,  but  its 
spirit  was  always  the  same.  It  had  been 
started  expressly  to  represent  Radicalism  (as 
the  Ediiiburgh  to  rejiresent  Whiggism,  and 
the  i^uarterly  to  advocate  Toryism);  but 
when  Mr.  Blackwood  saw  the  gathering  of 
the  forces  into  this  side-camp,  and  noted  the 
immense  amount  of  talent  which  they  stood 
for,  he  is  said  to  have  thrown  up  his  cap,  and  j 
said  that  this  division  of  the  Libend  troops 
was  a  happy  omen  !  Eventually  Sir  William 
^lolesworth  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  became  pro¬ 
prietor's  of  this  Review,  but  with  that  we  are 
not  concerned.  Only  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  activities  of  the  hustings  and  the 
IIou.se  of  Commons  do  not  by  any  means 
’•epresent  all  the  social  and  politiad  forces 
which  were  at  work  to  precipitate  political, 
social,  and  especially  educational  reform  in 
the  decade  with  which  we  opened  the  present 
volume,  or  in  the  years  immediately  succeed¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  not  one  of  all  this  baud  of 
thiukei-s  and  workers  did  more  for  his  genera¬ 
tion  than  the  modest  William  Ellis.  Many 
know  his  name  as  that  of  the  founder  of  the 
Birkbeck  schools,  but  of  his  other  labours  in 
the  cause  of  education  little  is  heard  or  sus¬ 
pected  by  the  general  public.  Of  the  two 
Austins  it  was  said  by  wags  who  were  yet 
more  and  better  than  wags  th.at  they  had  be¬ 
tween  them  the  two  most  powerful  intellects 
in  the  world.  Perhaps  some  who  do  not  care 
much  for  social  and  political  progress  may  be 
inclined  to  think  there  was  something  in  this 
on  hearing  that  the  income  of  Charles  Austin, 
matle  chiefly  by  practice  at  the  parliamentary 
bar,  was  estimated  at  .£30,000  a  year. 

The  Reform  Bill  being  now  safe,  tlie  gen¬ 
eral  nai'rative  may  pause  to  gather  together 
a  few  collateral  incidents.  Just  as  William 
1 V.  was  vindicating  the  royiU  prerogative  by 
ordering  “a  hackney-coach”  to  take  him  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  cholera  was  at  our 
doors.  The  panic  created  by  the  ])rocIamation 
upon  the  subject  and  the  reports  of  the  first 
cases  was  terrible.  True,  England  found  her¬ 
self  well  and  hearty  enough  to  illuminate  for 
mere  joy  at  this  sudden  dissolution,  and  the 


“cjirtload  of  inferences”  obviously  to  be  drawn 
from  it,  but  the  pe.stilence  was  dreadful  for 
all  that.  These  were  not  times  of  cheaj)  iicws- 
papei-s,  in  which  (we  mean  no  satire)  wild 
rumouis  could  be  checked  oil  one  against 
another,  or  at  least  scrutinized  with  delibera¬ 
tion.  “The  common  jieoide”  were  largely 
dependent  for  their  news  upon  chance  read¬ 
ings  at  cofl'ee-houses  and  other  public-houses, 
and  “street  patterere”  made  sudden  little  for¬ 
tunes  by  crying  bad  news  —  often  quite  false, 
of  coui-se  —  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  with 
slips  of  print  professing  to  tell  the  whole  story 
authentically.  The  cholera  was  fine  capital 
for  these  men ;  but,  in  truth,  the  plain  facts 
were  dreadful  enough.  A  ghastly  thing  it 
was  to  see  the  stricken  poor  borne  along  to 
the  hospitals  in  covered  “stretchers,”  all  the 
!  passeis-by  hurrying  out  of  the  way,  for  the 
j  disease  was  supjrosed  to  be  infectious.  There 
i  wiis  scarcely  a  nook  in  London  in  which  some 
j  death  by  cholera  did  not  take  place,  and  the 
symptoms  were  so  terrible,  the  collapse  in  the 
fatal  Ciises  so  rapid,  the  bewilderment  of  the 
doctors  so  complete,  and  the  rise  in  the  death- 
rate  so  great,  that  the  commonplace,  “a  gloom 
was  cast  over  the  whole  of  society  ”  was  strictly 
applicable  and  fully  true.  It  -wiis  curious  to 
see  a  group  of  men  assembled  at  the  comer  of 
a  street  to  hear  the  news  read  out,  —  the  last 
thing  about  Brougham,  or  Lord  Durham,  or 
the  Latest  joke  about  the  queen,  jioor  dame, — 
suddenly  break  up  at  the  approach  of  one  of 
those  dreaded  stretchers.  The  first  instruction 
(empheosized  by  severe  penalties)  to  children 
and  nursemaids,  was  not  to  go  near  them. 
Booksellere’  shop  windows  exhibited  pictures, 
rudely  coloured,  of  the  victim  to  cholera  in 
the  stage  of  collapse,  and  of  course  the  blue 
skin,  the  bloodshot  sunken  eye,  the  baked  lij), 
and  the  weeping  relatives  were  made  the  most 
of.  Everybody  wore  canqdior,  and  hardly 
any  one  went  to  bed  without  some  i)rophy- 
lactic,  or  .attempt  .at  a  pr()|fliyl.actic,  in  the 
house.  L.a.st,  not  least,  there  was  a  decidedly 
percej)tible  increase  in  the  attendance  at 
churches  and  chapels,  the  result  of  incre.ased 
seriousness,  more  or  less  deep,  born  of  the 
alami  c.au.sed  by  the  pestilence. 

It  w.as  in  the  coui-se  of  these  agitating 
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reform  daj'.s  that  the  mob  a-ssaulted  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  broke  tlie  windows  of 
Apsley  House.  The  duke  went  in  danger  of 
Ids  life,  and  the  bishops  who  had  voted  against 
the  bill  were  hi.ssed  and  groaned  at  in  the 
streets.  From  this  time  the  question  of  dis¬ 
pensing  with  their  presence  in  the  House  of 
Lords  never  slumbered  :  it  wa.s  discussed  with 
heat  and  hate  in  every  club-room,  at  every 
free-and-easy.  The  duke.  Lord  Lyndhurst 
(who  had  done  the  Tories  the  ingenious  ser¬ 
vice  of  uniting  the  “waverers”),  and  the 
bishops  were  commonly  exhibited  in  carica¬ 
tures  and  in  transparencies,  dangling  from 
gibbets.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  bill 
had  passed  some  enthusiasts  commented  upon 
the  Apocalypse  by  showing  transparencies  of 
“Satan  cast  into  the  bottomless  pit  for  a  thou- 
.sand  years,” — the  key  (in  the  angel’s  hand) 
which  was  to  lock  up  his  writhing  snakeship 
being  inscribed  Reform  !  Since  those  excited 
times  we  have  grown  more  moderate  in  our 
expectations  of  results  from  political  move¬ 
ments.  Another  reform  bill  has  been  passed 
within  the  last  twelve  years,  but  if  it  locked 
up  evil  the  lock  must  have  been  very  easy  to 
pick. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Hyde  Park  Corner 
was,  at  the  highest  of  the  excitement,  the 
resort  of  angry  crowds.  But  thousands  of 
people  went  on  purpose  to  see  the  iron  win¬ 
dows  which  the  duke  had  put  up  in  Apsley 
House  to  make  it  shot-proof — windows  cele¬ 
brated  in  many  a  street-song  of  the  day,  as 
thus : — 

“He  is  much  disrespected  wherever  he  goes, 

With  hi.H  cast-iron  windows  and  Waterloo  nose  ; 

He  has  often  trod  hard  on  poor  Johnny  Bull’s  toes, 
Dumble  dum  deary,  &c.” 

“Durable  dum  deary”  was  an  old  popular 
song  or  chorus.  For  a  long  while  there  was 
also  sung  about  the  streets,  and  indeed  else¬ 
where,  a  parody  on 

“Off,  off!  said  the  stranger, 

Off,  off  and  away  I 

a  parody  intended  to  bid  the  bi-shops  be  “off” 
from  the  House  of  Lords. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  thing  that  there  was 
so  little  opportunity  in  the  i)arliamentary 


debates  on  tlie  reform  bill  for  ridicule  of  a 
certain  kind.  Jokes  there  were,  of  course 
and  then  dull  men  also  made  8i)eeches.  But 
a  Castlereagh  would  have  been  invaluable  in 
those  bitter  days.  Earl  Russell  has  told  us 
in  his  Recollections  that  he  once  heard  him 
speak  for  nearly  an  hour,  without  his  hearers 
being  able  to  understend  a  sentence  he  uttered, 
and  that  he  then — grave  and  self-satisfied  as 
usual— closed  “that  branch  of  the  subject”  by 
saying,  “Such,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  law  of 
nations.”  M  hen  the  liouse  was  sitting  any 
member  who  happened  to  come  in  to  a  dinner 
pai-ty  from  the  liouse  was  sure  to  be  asked 
what  was  “the  last”  from  Castlereagh.  In 
the  reform  struggle  there  was  no  sucli  general 
butt, — he  would  have  been  invaluable,  for 
laughter  is  a  great  check  upon  wrath. 

The  interval  from  1830  to  1834  was  one  of 
great  ecclesiastical  and  religious  activity.  The 
least  historically  important  of  the  events  of 
these  years  was  the  foundation  by  Edward 
Irving  of  the  institution  to  which  he  and  his 
adherents  gave  the  name  of  the  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church.  In  1831  the  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales  was  founded. 
During  all  this  time  dissent  in  England  was 
full  of  life,  as  was  .shown  by  the  formation  or 
by  the  energetic  action  of  various  societies  for 
missionary  or  educational  purposes.  It  is  now 
that  Exeter  Hall  begins  to  be  recognized  as 
“a  great  fact” — if  we  may  use  an  expression 
which  is  a  little  faded.  In  1834  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Association  was  founded. 

In  1833  the  Whigs  abolished  ten  bishoprics 
of  the  Estivblished  Chui'ch ;  and  while  this  was 
in  the  air  the  movement  known  as  the  Trac- 
tarian  movement  began,  or  rather  took  practi¬ 
cal  working  shape  at  Oxford.  As  nobody  of 
any  shade  of  political  or  religious  opinion  will 
dispute  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman’s  account  of  his 
share  in  the  matter,  we  shall  gladly  adopt, 
with  great  abbreviations,  his  own  words. 

“When  [in  1833]  I  got  back  from  abroad  I 
found  that  already  a  movement  had  com¬ 
menced  in  opposition  to  the  specific  danger 
which  at  that  time  was  threatening  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  nation  and  its  church.  Several 
zealous  and  able  men  had  united  their  counsels 
and  were  in  correspondence  with  each  other. 
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The  principal  of  them  were  Mr.  KeLle,  Hurrell 
Fronde,  who  had  reached  home  long  before  me, 
Mr.  William  Palmer  of  Dublin  and  Worcester 
College  (not  Mr.  William  Palmer  of  IMagdalen, 
who  is  now  a  Catholic),  Mr.  Arthur  Perceval, 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Rose. 

“Out  of  my  own  head  I  began  the  Tracts  for 
the  Times.  ...  I  had  the  consciousness  that 
I  was  employed  in  that  work  which  I  had 
been  dreaming  about,  and  which  I  felt  to  be 
so  momentous  and  inspiring.  ...  No  time 
was  to  be  lost,  for  the  Whigs  had  come  to  do 
their  worst,  and  the  rescue  might  come  too 
late.  Bislioprics  were  already  in  course  of  sup¬ 
pression,  church  property  was  in  course  of 
confiscation,  sees  would  soon  be  receiving  un¬ 
suitable  occupants.  ...  I  felt  as  on  board  a 
vessel,  which  first  gets  under  weigh,  and  then 
the  deck  is  cleared  out,  and  luggage  and  live 
stock  stowed  away  into  their  ])roper  re¬ 
ceptacles.  .  .  .  Nor  was  it  only  that  I  had 
confidence  in  our  cause,  both  in  itself  and  in 
its  polemical  force,  but  also,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  despised  every  rival  system  of  doctrine,  and 
its  arguments  too.  As  to  the  High  Church 
and  the  Low  Church,  I  thought  that  the  one 
had  no  more  a  logical  basis  than  the  other; 
while  I  had  a  thorough  contempt  for  the  con¬ 
troversial  position  of  the  latter,  I  had  a 
real  respect  for  the  character  of  many  of  the 
advocates  of  each  party,  but  that  did  not  give 
cogency  to  their  arguments.  .  .  .  My  first 
principle  was  the  principle  of  dogma;  my 
battle  was  with  liberalism;  by  Liberalism  I 
meant  the  anti-dogmatic  principle  and  its  de¬ 
velopment.  This  was  the  first  point  on  which 
I  was  certain.” 

The  significance  of  all  this  will  be  made  fully 
apparent  to  the  reader  by  the  following  refer¬ 
ence  to  Dr.  Hampden. 

“During  the  first  year  of  the  Tracts  the  at¬ 
tack  (of  the  Liberals)  upon  the  university 
began.  In  November,  1834,  was  sent  to  me, 
by  Dr.  Hampden,  the  second  edition  of  his 
pamphlet,  entitled,  Observatiotis  on  Religious 
Dissent,  with  particular  reference  to  the  use  of 
theologicjvl  te.sts  in  the  university.  ...  It 
was  under  these  circumstances  that  Dr.  Pusey 
joined  us.  I  had  known  him  well  since  1827-8, 
and  had  felt  for  him  an  enthusiastic  admira¬ 


tion.  His  great  learning,  his  immense  dili¬ 
gence,  his  scholar-like  miiul,  his  simple  de¬ 
votion  to  the  cause  of  religion,  overcame  me, 
and  great  of  course  was  my  joy,  when,  in  the 
last  days  of  1833,  he  showed  a  disposition  to 
make  common  cause  with  us.  .  .  .  He  at  once 
gave  to  us  a  position  and  a  name.  Without 
him  we  should  have  had  little  chance,  especially 
at  the  early  date  of  1834,  of  making  any  serious 
resistance  to  the  Liberal  aggression.” 

Now  the  story  of  Dr.  Hamjiden  connects 
itself  with  Lord  John  Russell’s  often-quoted 
praemunire  letter,  and  with  much  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  activity ;  matters  which  are  yet  ahead 
of  us,  but  which  would  be  unintelligible  in 
their  place  without  this  introduction. 

If  Lord  John  Russell  or  anybody  else  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  Dissenters  would  “rest  and  be 
thankful”  after  the  repealing  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  it  was  a  great  mistake,  but 
the  simplicity  of  Earl  Grey  in  these  matters 
was  both  startling  and  entertaining.  En¬ 
couraged  by  the  general  success  of  the  cause 
of  freedom,  the  Dissenters  woke  up  very  wide, 
and  in  the  year  1834  the  first  public  meeting 
ever  held  in  England  to  consider  (not  only 
Dissenting  grievances  but)  the  total  abolition 
of  the  church  Establishment,  or  as  it  is  now 
phrased,  the  “total  liberation  of  religion  from 
state  control,”  was  held  at  Nottingham. 
A  deputation  to  Earl  Grey  was  decided 
upon,  and  the  late  Mr.  William  Howitt,  then 
a  Quaker,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  body  of  gentlemen  that  waited 
on  the  premier.  It  soon  appeared  that  even 
so  staunch  a  friend  of  liberty  as  Earl  Grey 
had  never  conceived  the  idea  which  Cavour 
described  when  he  used  the  phrase,  “A  free 
church  in  a  free  state.” 

“This  petition,  I  presume,”  said  Earl  Grey, 
is  to  the  same  purport  as  the  other  petitions 
from  Dissenters  that  have  been  presented?” 
“Of  that,”  said  Mr.  Howitt,  “your  lordship 
will  be  a  better  judge  than  I  am  when  yon 
have  read  it.  I  can  only  say  that  the  Notting¬ 
ham  Dissentere  did  not  look  about  to  see 
what  other  DiKSsentei-s  w'ere  doing,  but  thought 
and  acted  for  themselves.”  After  some  further 
di.scus.slon,  Earl  Grey,  quite  bewildered,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “What  is  it  you  really  do  wi.sh?  Do 
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you  want  entirely  to  do  away  with  all  estab¬ 
lishments  of  religion  !”  “Precisely,”  was  the 
prompt  reply.  Earl  Grey  said  he  was  very 
sorry  for  it ;  the  suggestion  of  such  sweeping 
changes  would  alarm  parliament  and  startle 
the  country,  and  he  considered  it  the  sacred 
duty  of  every  government  to  maintain  an  es¬ 
tablishment  of  religion.  “People  are  not  so 
easily  friglitened  at  changes  nowadays,”  re¬ 
plied  Mr.  Howitt;  and  he  proceeded  to  argue 
that  “to  establish  one  sect  in  preference  to 
another  w;ts  to  establish  a  party  and  not  a 
religion.” 

A  few  months  afterwards  four  hundred 
Dissenting  deputies  met  in  London  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  agitating  for  disestablishment, 
but  the  subject  was  so  new  that  old-fashioned 
people  outside  of  Dissenting  circles  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  it.  It  is  little  short  of  comic  to  find 
Mrs.  Gilbert  (formerly  Ann  Taylor)  urging 
her  husband,  Mr.  Gilbert,  a  Nonconformist 
minister,  to  be  very  explicit  in  what  he  said 
to  Lonl  Althorp:  “Be  sure,”  says  the  lady, 
“to  make  him  really  understand  what  you 
want.” 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1832,  appeared  the 
fii-st  number  of  the  ever-to-be-remembered 
Penny  Magazine.  Those  were  days  in  which 
there  wa.s  no  fear  of  tlirowing  really  good 
literature  straight  at  the  heads  of  the  people, 
and  in  some  respects  the  Penny  Magazine  was 
superior  to  any  of  its  rivals  or  successors. 
There  was  occasionally  an  attempt  at  writing 
down,  and  there  were  excellent  papers  of  the 
“  knowledge-made-easy  ”  class.  But  there  is 
not  a  cheap  periodical  now  in  existence  that 
would  not  consider  a  full  third  of  that  writing 
over  the  heads  of  the  modern  buyer  of"  minor 
magazines.  Any  one  who  will  refresh  his 
memory  by  turning  to  such  articles  as  those 
on  music,  or  Hogarth’s  pictures,  or  Raffaelle’s 
cartoons,  or  to  the  biographical  sketches,  will 
at  once  recognize  the  truth  of  this  remark. 
To  this  may  be  added  the  fact  that  the  Penny 
Magazine  contained,  from  time  to  time,  fear¬ 
less  long  quotations  from  poets  and  humorists 
of  the  first  cla&s  —  especially  Wordsworth, 
L;imb,  and  Coleridge. 

Almost  at  the  same  hour  appeared  the  fii-st 
number  of  Cliambers’  Edinburgh  Journal. 


Soon  these  were  followed  by  the  Saturday 
Journal,  which  was  issued  by  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  and 
a  crowd  of  publications,  mostly  inferior.  It 
would  be  easy  to  record  their  names  and 
peculiai'ities,  but  the  task  is  not  worth  while. 
A  word,  however,  is  due  to  The  Mirror  of 
Mr.  John  Timbs.  As  Dr.  Kitto  (“the  deaf 
traveller  ”)  was  allowed  by  Charles  Knight  to 
say  in  the  columns  of  the  Penny  Magazuie 
itself,  that  The  Mirror  was  “the  parent  of 
this  class  of  periodicals,  and  had  gone  on 
impi'oving  from  year  to  year,”  we  may  pre¬ 
sume  to  place  it  fii-st  on  the  list  in  point  of 
date. 

The  decline  in  the  quality  of  so  much  of  our 
cheap  periodical  literature  is  chiefly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  cupidity  of  publishers,  who 
find  their  account  in  aiming  straight  at  the 
lowest  and  most  numerous  classes  of  readera. 
This  enables  them  to  get  just  that  enormous 
circulation  which  yields  all  but  incredible 
returns,  and  of  course  the  prices  paid  for  the 
literary  labour  required  in  such  work  are 
smidl.  Not  long  before  the  date  at  which  our 
first  chapter  opens,  William  Godwin  wiis 
freely  offered  illOlX)  for  his  Political  Justice 
(being  then  an  unknown  writer),  and  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  large  sum  in  advance  before  he  had 
written  a  line.  For  his  small  book  on  Chaucer, 
written  later,  he  received  .£300  for  the  first  in¬ 
stalment  and  .£300  for  the  second, — being  also 
paid  money  in  advance.  This  £'600  he  c;dls 
“extremely  penurious.”  There  is  something 
very  pathetic  in  Charles  Knight’s  farewell 
address  to  the  readers  of  the  Penny  Magazine, 
for  it  contains  a  scarcely  suppressed  forecast 
of  the  times  to  come  in  mattera  of  literature. 

Of  one  other  prominent  figure  of  that  time 
a  word  needs  to  be  said  here.  The  first  act  of 
practical  defiance  shown  by  the  Americans  to 
the  government  of  George  III.  was  the  throw¬ 
ing  of  a  cargo  of  tea  into  the  sea  at  Boston,  in 
order  to  ])revent  the  paying  of  duty  on  it. 
This  was  done  secretly  by  some  of  the  citizens 
at  night,  and  of  course  it  was  done  in  ojijk)- 
sition  to  the  will  of  the  governor  of  the  city, 
who  was  acting  in  the  British  or  royalist  in¬ 
terest,  and  equally  of  course  it  was  in  0pi)O- 
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sitioii  to  the  wishes  of  the  merchant  to  whom 
the  cargo  of  tea  had  been  consigned.  This 
consignee  was  one  Richard  Clarke,  the  ma¬ 
ternal  grandfather  of  the  distinguished  lawyer 
who  occupied  the  woolsack  at  the  time  Wil¬ 
liam  IV.  ascended  the  throne,  and  of  whom 
we  shall  hear  again.  Mr.  Clarke  was  a  stern 
royalist,  and  actually  returned  to  England  on 
the  declaration  of  American  independence. 
His  daughter  married  Mr.  Copley,  the  painter, 
and  when  she  and  her  husband  also  came  to 
England,  John  Singleton  Copley  was  a  little 
boy.  At  an  early  age  he  distinguished  him¬ 
self  as  a  lawyer,  and  when  he  visited  Boston 
to  transact  some  law  business  for  his  father 
the  Boston  men  found  out  his  talents,  praised 
his  tact  and  mannera,  and  predicted  his  be¬ 
coming  “a  great  man.” 

Although  he  began  his  parliamentary  career 
as  a  Radical,  and  firet  made  himself  felt  by 
attacking  Liverpool,  Castlereagh,  and  Sid- 
mouth,  Mr.  Copley  was  not  long  in  dropping 
into  his  proper  place  on  the  Tory  side.  In  the 
short-lived  ministry  of  Canning  he  appeared 
as  a  Canningite,  was  made  lord-chancellor, 
and  was  one  of  the  three  peers  whose  very 
presence  in  the  cabinet  was  cited  as  a  proof 
that  Canning  could  not  possibly  propose  Ca¬ 
tholic  emancipation.  He  had  some  claims  to 
notice  and  even  to  honour  as  a  law  reformer, 
and  initiated  beneficial  changes  (as  yet  admit¬ 
tedly  insufficient,  but  real)  in  the  legal  treat¬ 
ment  of  lunatics.  He  retained  his  seat  on  the 
woolsack  until  he  had  to  resign  it  to  Brougham 
in  1830,  upon  the  formation  of  the  ministry 
of  Earl  Grey.  He  held  the  office  of  attorney- 
general  for  two  years,  and  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  to  his  honour  that  during  bis  term 
of  office  he  instituted  not  a  single  press  pro¬ 
secution.  There  was  undoubtedly  a  great  deal 
that  was  politically  liberal  in  the  mind  of 
Lyndhurst.  He  was  a  Tory  of  the  school 
which  begins  its  creed  by  thinking  that  the 
only  safe  constitution  of  society  is  that  in 
which  the  masses  are  strictly  governed  by  a 
few,  who  are  by  the  theory  superior  to  the 
rest,  and  which  goes  on  to  hold  that  even  if 
the  theory  does  not  hapj)en  to  be  realized  in 
the  facts,  the  best  course  is  to  assume  the  con¬ 
trary  for  the  sake  of  the  general  order.  Tories 
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of  this  school,  if  they  have  the  mental,  and, 
we  may  add,  the  moral  characteristics  of 
Lord  Lyndhuist,  are  usually  ready  to  allow 
a  good  deal  of  freedom  to  “  the  people,”  who^ 
by  the  theory,  are  not  to  be  trusted  with 
any.  In  general  ability,  power  of  work,  and 
moral  courage  of  a  certain  order  Lord  Lynd¬ 
hurst  has  rarely  been  excelled.  AVe  shall 
shortly  find  that  it  is  of  importance  to  our 
story  to  remember  that  he  was  a  tactician  and 
debater  of  the  first  class.  As  the  conductor 
of  the  king’s  case  against  Caroline  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  when  he  was  Sir  John  Copley  and  attor- 
ney-general,  he  had  exhibited  an  acuteness  and 
a  steady  “  grip  ”  of  intellect  which  have  never, 
perhaps,  been  surpassed. 

It  was  while  he  was  chief  baron  in  1831 
that  Lord  Lyndluu-st  gave  the  most  remark¬ 
able  example  of  his  great  ability  as  a  judge, 
when  he  had  to  try  an  involved  and  difficult 
case  of  such  enormous  dimensions  that  it 
occupied  twenty-one  days  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.  He  did  not  deliver  his  judgment 
for  nearly  a  year,  and  when  the  question  was 
taken  before  the  House  of  Lords  it  lasted 
forty-six  days,  and  the  mass  of  papers  printed 
and  written  was  so  enormous  in  bulk  that 
Lord  Brougham  remarked  that  he  had  been 
furnished  with  copies  of  the  arguments  used 
in  the  House  of  Lords  alone,  amounting  to 
about  10,000  brief-sheets.  “Through  this 
tangled  mass  of  disputed  facts  and  of  repre¬ 
sentations  the  purport  of  which  was  in  issue, 
of  minute  and  intricate  details  of  transactions 
and  accounts,”  says  a  writer  of  that  day, 
“Lord  Lyndhurst  on  each  occasion  proceeded 
with  apparent  ease,  diffusing  light  and  bring¬ 
ing  into  order  the  chaos  he  encountered.” 
The  lords  decided  against  him  by  the  vote  of 
Lord  Devon,  but  general  admiration  was 
elicited  by  the  serene  composure  with  which 
he  submitted  to  the  reversal  of  his  decree, 
although  he  steadily  adhered  to  his  original 
opinion. 

Stories  ,are  told  of  the  mutual  admiration 
which  subsisted  between  Lyndhurst  (when 
Sir  John  Co|)ley)  and  Canning.  One  of  them 
is  amusing,  though  it  has  in  it  some  of  the 
spice  of  op|K)sition.  When  Co])ley  in  1827  was 
delivering  his  famous  si^eech  against  Catholic 
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emancipation,  Canning  justly  expres.sed  his 
surprise  at  the  attack  coming  from  such  a 
quarter.  Meanwhile  somebody  looking  over 
Coj)ley’s  shoulder  had  seen  that  he  held  in  his 
hand  a  pamphlet  against  emancipation  by  Dr. 
Philpotts,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter.  Can¬ 
ning  immediately  received  a  hint  of  this,  and 
added  to  his  remarks,  that  the  observations  of 
the  learned  gentleman  were  not  original.  “I 
liave  met  them  in  print,”  .s;iid  he. 

“  ‘  Dear  Tom,  this  brown  jug  which  now  foams  with 
mild  ale 

Was  once  Toby  Philpotts.'” 

The  stoiy  may  or  may  not  be  absolutely 
authentic,  but  there  is  certainly  a  flavour  of 
Canning  about  it.  At  all  events  Canning  a 
few  weeks  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  the  breaking  up  of  the  cabinet,  and 
the  resignation  of  Lord  Eldon,  offered  Copley 
the  chancellorship,  with  the  intimation  “non 
obstante  Philpotto.”  They  were  days  of 
broader  wit  and  also  of  rougher  manners 
than  our  own,  and  the  famous  judge  then  and 
later  was  somewhat  open  to  references  to  his 
former  Whig  or  rather  Radical  opinions. 
AVhen  he  asked  INIu.sgrave  (afterwards  Ai'ch- 
bishop  of  York)  to  vote  for  him  as  member  for 
Cambridge,  the  reply  was,  “/am  a  Whig  still, 
sir,”  and  pointing  to  a  favourite  dog  which 
was  lying  under  the  candidate’s  chair,  “  Take 
care  of  that  dog;  he’s  a  terrible  fellow  for 
vermin !” 

More  pleasant  is  it  to  turn  to  the  generous 
traits  by  which  Lyudhurst  himself  was 
eminently  distinguished.  That  violent  Radi¬ 
cal,  Gale  Jones,  who  was  for  years  launching 
abuse  and  invective  against  him,  wrote  to  him 
asking  for  charitable  help,  when  he  was  old, 
and  sick,  and  poor.  Lord  Lyndhuist  handed 
the  letter  to  his  secretary,  telling  him  to  make 
out  a  cheque  for  five  pounds  for  that  poor 
man.  “My  lord,  are  you  aware  who  this  man 
is?”  inquired  the  secretary.  “No,”  replied 
Lyndhuist,  “I  do  not  recollect  having  before 
seen  the  name.”  “Why  this  is  the  notorious 
Gale  Jones,  who  has  been  for  so  many  years  so 
grossly  and  virulently  abusing  your  lordship.” 
The  letter  was  glanced  at  again,  and  then 
banded  back  with  the  reply,  “Oh,  never  mind 
what  he  has  lieen  in  the  habit  of  saying  about 


me;  the  poor  man  seems  to  be  in  a  ver}'  dis¬ 
tressed  condition :  get  the  cheque  ready  and 
send  him  the  money.”  There  was  much  cour- 
tesj'  and  good-humour  in  the  great  exchequer 
judge;  and  among  other  instances  it  is  recorded 
of  him  that  when  a  newsvendor  named  Cleave 
was  on  his  trial  on  a  government  information, 
and  conducted  his  own  defence,  commencing 
with  the  observation  that  he  was  afraid  before 
he  sat  down  he  should  give  some  awkward 
examples  of  the  truth  of  the  adage  that  “  he 
who  acts  as  his  own  counsel  has  a  fool  for  his 
client,” — his  lordship  pleasantly  replied,  “Ah, 
Mr.  Cleave,  don’t  you  mind  that  adage,  it  was 
framed  by  the  laicyers!”  and  throughout  the 
ti’ial  treated  the  defendant  with  much  indul¬ 
gence. 

The  social  and  political  conditions  which 
have  been  indicated  in  the  foregoing  brief  re¬ 
view  of  the  influence  maintained  by  some  of 
the  leaders  of  thought  and  action  during  the 
periods  immediately  following  and  succeeding 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  were,  as  we 
have  seen,  undergoing  great  and  rapid  changes. 

The  representation  of  the  country  in  parlia¬ 
ment  was  not  greatly  altered  with  regard  to 
the  return  of  new  men  in  place  of  those  who 
had  previously  taken  the  direction  of  political 
parties,  but  there  were  several  striking  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  legislative  assembly  returned  by 
the  elections  under  the  new  bill. 

Among  these  new  members  William  Ewart 
Gladstone  was  soon  de.stined  to  hold  a  place  of 
distinction,  for  though  he  was  one  of  the 
youngest  members  of  the  house,  he  made  a 
considerable  impression  directly  he  began  to 
address  the  electors  of  Newark.  During  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
travelling  in  Italy,  and  it  was  in  consequence 
of  an  intimation  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
with  whose  son  he  was  on  terms  of  close  in¬ 
timacy,  that  he  was  called  \ipon  to  place  him¬ 
self  in  nomination  for  the  borough — a  borough, 
by  the  by,  which  had  always  been  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  system  of  “nomination”  by  which 
many  eminent  members  had  gained  their  seats. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  entered  ])arliament  by 
I'urchase  of  a  seat  from  the  trustees  of  the 
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Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was  then  a  minor. 
It  is  perhajw  saircely  to  be  wondered  at  there¬ 
fore  that  the  duke  shoidd  have  grown  ujj  to 
regard  the  borough  of  Newark  as  a  kind  of 
politiad  property,  and  that  he  should  have 
asked  in  relation  to  it,  “  Have  I  not  a  right  to 
do  what  I  like  with  my  owni” — a  saying 
which  for  some  time  became  sjitirically  pro¬ 
verbial  in  the  mouths  of  Refonnei's. 

The  ducal  influence  was  at  all  events  strong 
enough  to  give  the  young  candidate  fair  ex¬ 
pectations  of  being  able  to  hold  ground  in  a 
canvass  even  against  such  an  opponent  as  IMr. 
Serjeant  Wilde,  who  was  the  nominee  of  the 
extreme  Liberals.  Quite  apart  from  the  cre¬ 
dentials  with  which  he  pre.sented  himself  to 
the  electors,  however,  Mr.  Gladstone  became 
popular  as  soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  town. 
Of  the  other  two  candidates,  Mr.  W.  T.  Hand- 
ley  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde,  the  latter  had 
three  times  before  contested  the  borough — in 
1829  and  1830,  when  he  had  been  unsuccessful; 
and  again  in  1831,  when  he  had  been  returned 
in  opposition  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  no¬ 
minee  by  the  advanced  “Blue”  electors  of  the 
borough,  who,  on  the  occasion  of  his  previous 
<lefeat,  had  presented  him  with  a  piece  of  plate 
to  commemorate  his  efforts  “to  emancipate  the 
borough  from  political  thraldom  and  restore 
to  its  inhabitants  the  free  exercise  of  their 
long-lost  rights.”  Probably  the  dislike  aroused 
by  the  duke’s  declaration  with  regard  to 
his  ownership  of  the  borough  may  have  done 
much  to  obtain  the  election  of  Serjeant  Wilde 
in  1831,  but  ducal  influence  was  still  so  great 
that,  on  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  who  had 
such  qualifications  as  those  possessed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  tide  was  very  likely  to  turn, 
and  turn  it  did,  against  the  veteran  who  had 
once  represented  the  borough,  and  in  favour 
of  the  youthful  aspirant  who  was  only  in  his 
twenty-third  year,  and  is  described  as  robust 
in  apf^arance,  with  a  full  face,  plump  features, 
large  dark  eyes  and  eyebrows,  an  attractive 
bearing,  and  a  bright  thoughtful  look.  He 
W!is  of  course  pretty  extensively  supported  by 
the  friends  of  the  duke :  the  members  of  the 
“Re<l  Club”  all  gave  him  their  votes,  amount¬ 
ing  to  above  GflO,  and  he  had  numerous  other 
promises  of  su|)port.  but  he  had  to  go  through 


a  rather  searching  ordeal  from  several  electors, 
one  of  whom  demanded  whether  he  was  not 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  nominee. 

To  this  Mr.  Glad.stone  incpiired  what  was 
his  interrogator’s  tlefiuition  of  tlie  word 
“nominee,”  and  on  being  informed  that  it 
meant  “a  pei-sou  sent  by  the  Duke  of  New- 
j  castle  to  be  pushed  down  the  electors’  throats 
j  whether  they  would  or  not,” — of  coui'se  de¬ 
clared  that  according  to  that  definition  he 
was  not  a  nominee,  that  he  came  to  Newark 
by  the  invitation  of  the  Red  Club,  that  the 
club  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  know 
if  he  could  recommend  a  aindidate  to  them, 
and  in  consequence  he  was  appealed  to  and 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  club. 

Another  elector  asked  what  the  candidate 
thought  of  the  pa.ssage  in  the  16th  verse  of 
the  22nd  chajjter  of  Exodu.s,  which  says,  “He 
that  stealeth  a  man  and  selleth  him,  or  if  he 
be  found  in  his  hand,  he  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death;”  and  whether  hLs  (^Ir.  Gladstone’s) 
father  was  not  a  dealer  in  human  flesh? 

Of  course  the  latter  part  of  the  question 
needed  and  received  no  answer,  as  it  was 
obviously  intended  only  as  an  insult ;  •  but 
some  other  inquiries  by  the  sjime  interlocutor 
were  answered,  and  there  followed  another 
long  addre.ss  from  a  third  elector,  and  a  sub¬ 
sequent  discu&sion  on  the  question  of  negro 
slavery — Mr.  Gladstone  declaring  that  he  de¬ 
sired  the  emancipation  of  slaves  upon  such 
terms  as  would  preserve  them  and  the  colonies 
from  destruction,  and  that  the  slaves  ought 
first  to  be  fully  prepared  for  emancipation ; 
opinions  which  were  afterwards  held  (and  not 
without  some  seeming  justification  from  recent 
exi>erience)  by  some  of  the  advocates  of 
“abolition”  during  the  struggle  in  America. 
The  subject  of  negro  emancipation  had  formed 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  address  issued 
by  the  young  candidate  to  the  electors  at 
Newark,  and  as  that  address  illustrates  the 
opinions  which  he  held  at  that  time  it  may 
be  interesting  to  quote  it  at  some  length. 
It  begins  by  saying,  “I  have  not  requested 
your  favour  on  the  ground  of  adherence  to 
the  o])inions  of  any  man  or  party,  further 
than  such  adherence  can  be  fairly  understood 
from  the  conviction  I  have  not  hesitated  to 
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avow,  that  we  must  watch  and  resist  that 
uuinquiring  and  indiscrimiuating  desire  for 
change  amongst  us,  which  threatens  to  pro¬ 
duce,  along  with  partial  good,  a  melancholy 
prejMDnderance  of  mischief;  which,  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,  would  aggravate  beyond  computation 
the  deep-seated  evils  of  our  social  state,  and 
the  heavy  burdens  of  our  industrial  classes ; 
which,  by  disturbing  our  peace,  destroys  con¬ 
fidence  and  strikes  at  the  root  of  prosperity. 
Thus  it  has  done  already,  and  thus,  we  must 
therefore  believe,  it  will  do. 

“  For  the  mitigation  of  those  evils  we  must, 
I  think,  look  not  only  to  particular  measures, 
but  to  the  restoration  of  sounder  general 
principles.  I  mean  especially  that  principle 
on  which  alone  the  iucorjxiration  of  religion 
with  the  state  in  our  constitution  can  be 
defended ;  that  the  duties  of  governors  are 
strictly  and  peculiarly  religious ;  and  that 
legislatures,  like  individuals,  are  bound  to 
ciirry  throughout  their  acts  the  spirit  of  the 
high  truths  they  have  acknowledged.  Prin¬ 
ciples  are  now  arrayed  against  our  institu¬ 
tions;  and  not  by  truckling  nor  by  tem¬ 
porizing — not  by  oppression  nor  corruption 
— but  by  principles  they  must  be  met. 

“Among  their  first  results  should  be  a 
sedulous  and  special  attention  to  the  interests 
of  the  poor,  founded  upon  the  rule  that  those 
who  are  the  least  able  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  should  be  most  regarded  by  others. 
Particularly  it  is  a  duty  to  endeavour,  by 
every  means,  that  labour  may  receive  adequate 
remuneration;  which,  unhappily,  among 
several  classes  of  our  fellow-countrymen  is  not 
now  the  case.  Whatever  measures,  therefore — 
whether  by  coi-rection  of  the  poor-laws,  allot¬ 
ment  of  cottage  grounds,  or  otherwise — tend 
to  promote  this  object,  I  deem  entitled  to  the 
warmest  support,  with  all  such  as  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  secure  sound  moral  conduct  in  any 
cliuss  of  society. 

“  I  proceed  to  the  momentous  question  of 
Slavery,  which  I  have  found  entertained 
among  you  in  that  candid  and  temperate 
spirit  w’hich  alone  befits  its  nature,  or  promises 
to  remove  its  difficulties.  If  I  have  not  recotr- 
nized  the  right  of  an  irresponsible  society  to 
interpose  between  me  and  the  electoi-s,  it  has 


not  been  from  any  disrespect  to  its  members, 
nor  from  unwillingness  to  answer  theirs  or 
any  other  questions  on  which  the  electom  may 
desire  to  know  my  views.  To  the  esteemed 
secretiiry  of  the  society  I  submitted  my  rea¬ 
sons  for  silence ;  and  I  matle  a  point  of  stating 
these  views  to  him,  in  his  character  of  a 
voter. 

“As  regards  the  abstract  lawfulness  of 
I  Slavery,  I  acknowledge  it  simply  as  import¬ 
ing  the  right  of  one  man  to  the  labour  of 
another;  and  I  rest  it  upon  the  fact  that 
Scripture,  the  panvmount  authority  upon  such 
a  point,  gives  directions  to  persons  standing 
j  in  the  relation  of  master  to  slave,  for  their 
I  conduct  in  that  relation ;  whereas,  were  the 
matter  absolutely  and  necessarily  sinful,  it 
would  not  regulate  the  manner.  Assuming 
sin  as  the  cause  of  degradation,  it  strives,  and 
strives  most  effectually,  to  cure  the  latter  by 
extirpating  the  former.  We  are  agreed,  that 
j  both  the  physical  and  the  moral  bondage  of 
the  slave  are  to  be  abolished.  The  question 
is  as  to  the  order,  and  the  order  only;  now 
Scrijiture  attacks  the  moral  evil  before  the 
j  temporal  one,  and  the  temporal  through  the 
j  moral  one,  and  I  am  content  with  the  order 
which  Scripture  has  established. 

“  To  this  end,  I  desire  to  see  immediateh’ 
set  on  foot,  by  impartial  and  sovereign  autho¬ 
rity,  an  universal  and  efficient  system  of 
Christian  instruction,  not  intended  to  resist 
designs  of  individual  piety  and  wisdom  for 
the  religious  improvement  of  the  negroes,  but 
to  do  thoroughly  what  they  can  only  do  par¬ 
tially. 

“  As  regards  immediate  emancijmtion, 
whether  with  or  without  compensation,  there 
are  several  minor  reasons  against  it ;  but  that 
which  weighs  with  me  is,  that  it  would,  I 
much  fear,  exchange  the  evils  now  affecting 
the  negro  for  others  which  are  weightier — for 
a  relapse  into  deeper  debasement,  if  not  for 
bloodshed  and  internal  war.  Let  fitness  be 
made  a  condition  for  emancipation ;  and  let 
us  strive  to  bring  him  to  that  fitness  by  the 
shortest  possible  coui'se.  Let  him  enjoy  the 
means  of  earning  his  freedom  through  honest 
and  industrious  habits ;  thus  the  same  instru- 
I  ments  which  attain  his  libertv  shall  likewise 
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rar.der  him  competent  to  use  it ;  and  thus,  I 
earnestly  trust,  without  risk  of  blood,  without 
violation  of  j)roperty,  with  unimpaired  benefit 
to  the  negro,  and  with  the  utmost  speed  which 
prudence  will  admit,  we  shall  arrive  at  that 
exceedingly  desirable  consummation,  the  utter 
extinction  of  slavery.” 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  address  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  touched  with  emphasis,  and  with 
skilled  emphasis  too,  upon  tho.se  topics  which 
were  j)resently  to  stir  the  national  heart  and 
to  demand  the  earnest  consideration  of  the 
legislature.  lie  had  no  opportunitj'  at  the 
nomination  either  to  repeat  or  to  enforce  these 
views;  for  Serjeant  Wilde  being  the  first 
8|)eaker,  led  off  with  an  oration  of  such  inordi¬ 
nate  length  that  there  was  neither  time  nor 
patience  left  for  those  who  had  to  follow. 
So  few  hands  were  held  up  for  Mr.  Gladstone 
that  a  jX)ll  wiis  demanded  on  his  behalf,  and  he 
w'as  ultimately  returned  by  a  good  majority, 
the  numbers  being — Gladstone,  882 ;  Handley, 
793;  and  Wilde,  719— a  success  which  it  was 


declared  by  some  of  his  opj)onents  had  been 
achieved  by  the  ducal  influence  and  the  coer¬ 
cion  of  voters,  and  was  therefore  another 
argument  in  favour  of  “  the  ballot.” 

Of  course  such  statements  made  in  a  time 
of  electioneering  excitement  must  be  regarded 
as  the  national  expression  of  party  antagon¬ 
ism,  and — though  the  new  member  had  on 
another  occasion  delivered  a  sjjeech  full  of 
“sound  constitutional  sentiments,”  in  course 
of  which  he  stated  that  he  could  not  support 
the  abolition  of  the  newspaper  stamp  duty,  on 
the  ground  that  these  taxes  not  only  increased 
the  revenue,  but  tended  to  check  too  great  a 
circulation  of  bad  matter — it  was  not  long 
before  Newark  had  occasion  to  be  proud  of 
its  representative.  None  could  then  foresee 
that  he  would  shake  off  the  early  surroundings 
which  bound  him  to  the  Tory  party,  for  he  had 
shown  few  signs  of  becoming  a  great  Liberal 
statesman,  whose  views  would  be  in  some  re¬ 
spects  more  “advanced”  than  those  of  several 
]irominent  Radicals  of  his  own  early  days. 
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in  the  storm  of  agitttion  which  liail  carried 
the  Reform  Bill  through  purliameut,  or  rather 
driven  it  through,  all  the  winds  of  political 
controversy  were  naturally  set  free.  The  new 
men  found  plenty  of  inevitable  work  cut  out 
for  them,  ami  they  had  pledges  to  redeem. 
On  every  hand  there  were  “  burning  ”  ques¬ 
tions  demanding  the  answer  of  the  hour;  but 
in  addition  to  all  this  there  were  other  ques¬ 
tions — real,  indeed,  and  sure  to  find  an  answer 
some  day,  but  not  needing  just  then  to  be  hotly 
pre.s.sed — and  these  were  eagerly  thrust  up  to 
the  front  by  partisiins  who  would  not  wait.  It 
is  perhajw  only  by  a  crowding  and  jostling 
process  of  this  kind  that  vigorous  movement 
in  politics  can  be  kept  up  under  a  constitution 
like  ours;  but  it  has  its  inconveniences  even 
for  the  party  of  movement.  It  is  with  the 
name  of  Lord  John  Russell,  and  with  a  much 
later  date  than  the  one  immediately  before  us, 
that  the  word  “  finality  ”  as  apjjlied  to  reform 
connects  itself  most  vividly  in  people’s  memo¬ 
ries,  but  the  thing  itself  was  really  of  earlier 
date.  The  “  rush  ”  of  the  demands  for  change 
made  upon  the  firet  reformed  ])arliameut 
frightened  some  of  the  "Whigs,  and  a  few  of 
the  more  timid  took  refuge  from  this  new 
pressure  in  the  doctrine  that  the  Reform  Bill 
was  a  final  measure. 

This,  however,  is  a  very  grave  matter.  A 
subject  which  looks  much  less  so,  but  which 


really  had  consequences,  was  the  new  pres.sure 
of  sheer  hard  work  which  members  found 
was  inevitable.  There  was  no  dawdling  now. 
Macaulay  writes  to  Lord  Mahon  in  1832: — 
“We  are  now  strictly  on  duty.  No  furloughs 
even  for  a  dinner  engagement,  or  a  sight  of 
Taglioni’s  legs,  can  be  obtained.  It  is  very 
hard  to  keep  forty  members  in  the  house. 
Telthorpe  and  Leader  are  on  the  spot  to  count 
us  out,  and  from  six  to  ten  we  never  venture 
farther  than  the  smoking-room  without  appre¬ 
hension.” 

Power  of  work,  indeed,  involving  immense 
physical  energy,  was  what  the  times  now 
began  to  demand  in  any  man  who  took  .a 
leading  part,  whether  in  trade,  jjolitics,  or 
otherwise.  The  days  were  gone  by  when  a 
man  of  the  stamp  of  Canning  could  hold  the 
reins  of  an  empire.  It  was  far  from  just  of 
Sydney  Smith  to  taunt  that  great  man,  yejir 
after  year,  with  being  a  mere  joker ;  but  after 
all,  the  times  were  changed.  Sjxjeches  still 
counted  for  much  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  out  of  it;  but  business  is  the  motlem 
watchword,  and  it  requires  a  strong  back,  a 
clear  head,  and  immense  staying  jwwer.  In 
the  old  days  Pitt  or  Sheridan  might  get  up 
half-tipsy  to  make  an  onition ;  but  where 
would  be  the  command  of  detail  which  now 
began  to  be  required  in  parliament,  with  ten 
thousand  critical  eyes  out  of  doors  on  the 
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look-out  forau  error!  It  Wiia  well  siiid  thirty 
yeaw  ago  by  the  keenest  of  parliameiihiry 
observers,  that  after  the  piissing  of  the  liefonn 
Rill  iwliticians  fell  suddenly  upon  “days  in 
which  a  glass  of  sherry  Uiken  at  the  wrong 
raonieut  might  change  the  whole  .asjject  of 
affairs— might  lose  a  bill,  or  in  some  other 
way  precipitate  a  failure.”  That  is  true.  The 
men  who  succeed  in  public  life  are,  as  a  lade, 
men  of  great  physical  force  and  greater  self- 
command.  Even  more  amusing  than  Mac¬ 
aulay’s  letter  to  Lord  Mahon  is  an  entry  in 
the  diary  of  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Edward  Raines  of 
I/ceds,  who  seems  to  have  been  much  startled 
by  the  work  he  found  cut  out  for  him  in  the 
reformed  parliament : — 

“Mondaii. — Rose  at  six,  much  refreslied  by 
two  successive  good  nights’  rest.  Read  jiarlia- 
mentiiry  papers  and  reports  till  eight.  From 
the  hour  of  post  till  half-past  eleven  corre¬ 
sponded  with  constituents.  At  twelve  at¬ 
tended  the  house  to  present  jjetitions;  but 
standing  low  on  the  ballot  had  not  been  called 
when  the  house  adjourned  at  three.  At¬ 
tended  committee  till  four.  House  resumed  at 
five;  debate  continued  till  nearly  midnight; 
real  business  then  began ;  continued  till  three 
in  the  morning,  when  the  house  adjourned. 
Widked  home  by  moming  twilight.  Tiietday. 
—  R<jse  at  seven.  Read  over  papers  to  be 
printed  that  day.  Resumed  correspondence 
after  the  arrival  of  the  post  with  ten  letters. 
Attended  the  house  at  half-past  eleven.  In 
luck;  name  drawn  out  of  the  jar  early;  got  in 
petitions  afterwards.  Attended  committee  till 
three.  House  resumed  at  five;  sat. till  two 
o’clock  next  morning.  Wednesday. — Rose  at 
seven.  Attended  to  corresj)ondence  till  twelve. 
Walked  till  two.  Apjdied  at  the  Roard  of 
Tnide  for  information  respecting  the  repeal  of 
duties,  and  at  the  War  Office  for  a  soldier’s 
discharge.  Attended  the  house  at  five;  ssit 
till  half-past  eleven.  Thursday. — Ibjse  at  half- 
p.ast  six.  liesuined  fterusal  of  poor-law  rej>ort8. 
(^uite  overtchelminy !  A  Hill  shoidd  he  intro¬ 
duced  to  enable  members  to  think  and  read  by 
steam-power.  Attended  the  morning  sitting; 
from  thence  to  two  committees.  The  house 
sat  again  at  five ;  sat  till  half-past  one  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  Friday. — Resumed  i>erusal 


of  documents  ;it  eight.  Attended  committeo 
from  twelve  till  four,  'i'he  house  sat  at  five; 
continued  the  sitting  till  three  next  morning. 
A  yreat  deal  of  business  done  after  rnidniijht.’' 

In  one  passage  of  this  diary  IMr.  Raines 
mentions  ten  letters  by  the  morning’s  jiost,  as 
if  it  were  a  considerable  number.  Rut  four 
hundred  letters  a  day  is  not  an  unusual  num¬ 
ber  for  a  cabinet  minister  of  the  third  rank. 

’I  he  Duke  of  Wellington,  though  the  steady 
opponent  of  reform  in  parliament  up  to  the 
hour  .at  which  he  saw  it  became  inevitable, 
made  himself  useful  in  helping — in  his  own 
way — to  pass  it,  when  the  time  came.  He 
“man.'iged”  his  fellow-peers,  or  some  of  them, 
and  thus  served  his  king  and  his  country  in 
his  characteristic  way.  With  all  his  genius 
for  rnilitiiry  command,  he  wiis  essentially  .x 
gi-eat  servant,  not  an  originator.  He  worked 
not  only  all  the  better  for  having  a  task  set 
him,  — there  is  no  proof  that  he  could  have 
even  made  a  mark  on  the  world  by  working 
except  under  orders  in  some  sense.  There  is 
indeed  every  presumjjtion  against  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  he  could.  To  say  that  he  was 
aware  of  his  own  limitations  would  probably 
be  wide  of  the  mark;  for,  first  of  all,  he  had 
Jio  imagination,  and,  secondly,  he  never 
showed  any  of  that  fretful  ambition  wdiich  so 
often  marks  the  man  who  is  aware  that  he 
cannot  do  all  he  would  like  to  do,  or  all  he  is 
exjjected  to  do.  Though  not  a  conceited  man, 
he  always  exhibited  an  amount  of  quiet  self- 
satisfimtion,  or  satisfaction  with  his  work, 
which  was  remarkable.  His  cue  all  through 
life,  whether  as  soldier  or  jjolitician,  was 
either  to  win  his  own  g.ame  or  that  of  his  mas- 
tets,  or  else  to  retreat  in  good  order.  On  the 
question  of  Catholic  em.xncip.'ition  he  had  re¬ 
treated  in  order.  On  the  question  of  the  Re¬ 
form  Rill  he  resisted  up  to  the  hist  moment, 
even  to  the  very  verge  of  revolution, —  he  re¬ 
sisted  sword  in  hand,  with  guns  loaded  to  the 
muzzle, — and  then,  when  he  siiw  resistance 
w.'vs  useless,  retreated  in  good  order.  Later  in 
life  this  remarkable  man  avowed,  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  Derby,  the  princijile  on  which  he  had 
always  acteil.  “  For  many  years,”  he  said,  “I 
have  endeavoured  to  manage  the  House  of 
Lords  ujwn  the  principle  on  which  I  conceive 
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that  the  institution  exists  iu  the  constitution  of 
the  country — that  of  conservatism.  I  have  in¬ 
variably  objected  to  all  violent  and  extreme 
measures.  I  have  invariably  suppoi'ted  the 
government  in  parliament  upon  important  oc- 
casiou.3,  and  have  always  exercised  my  personal 
influence  to  prevent  the  mischief  of  anything 
like  a  difference  or  division  between  the  two 
houses.”  The  candour  of  this  would  be  amus¬ 
ing  if  the  question  itself  were  not  .so  serious. 
In  continuing  to  address  the  peer  upon  whom 
he  flung  his  mantle  his  grace  was  even  moi-e 
communicative.  “My  opinion,”  he  said,  “is 
that  the  great  object  of  all  is  that  you  should 
assume  the  station  and  exercise  the  influence 
which  I  have  so  long  exercised  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  question  is.  How  is  that  object 
to  be  attained  i  By  guiding  their  opinion  and 
decision,  or  by  following  it?  You  will  see  that 
I  have  endeavoured  to  guide  their  opinion, 
and  have  succeeded  on  some  most  remarkable 
occasions.  But  it  has  been  by  a  good  deal  of 
management.” 

Here  we  have  the  philosophy  of  beating  an 
orderly  retreat  iu  politics  put  iu  very  small 
compass,  and  we  shall  soon  see  once  more  how 
ready  the  retired  soldier  was  to  help  to  carry 
on  the  king’s  government  at  any  cost  of  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibility. 

The  most  fiercely  “burning”  question  at 
the  moment  when  parliament  met  on  the  29th 
of  January,  1833,  was  still  the  disturbances  in 
Ii'eland.  The  royal  speech,  commencing  with 
a,  recommendation  carefully  to  consider  the 
renewal  of  the  charters  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Ea.st  India  Company,  touched 
on  the  necessity  for  correcting  some  abuses  in 
the  Church  —  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  her  revenues,  and  a  just  commutation  of 
the  tithes  levied  in  Ireland ;  but  the  main 
part  of  the  king’s  attention  was  directed  to 
a  proposed  conference  for  the  purpose  of 
repressing  Irish  disturbances,  and  to  a  request 
that  both  Houses  of  Parliament  would  confer 
on  the  government  additional  powers  for  pun¬ 
ishing  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and 
for  preserving  that  legislative  union  between 
the  two  countries,  which  he  was  determined 
to  maint.ain  by  all  the  mejusures  in  his  power. 


as  “  inilissolubly  connected  with  the  peace, 
security,  and  welfai-e  of  his  people.” 

It  may  surprise  some  modern  readers  of 
reports  of  i)arliamentary  proceedings  to  liear 
that  in  the  debate  on  the  address  O’Connell 
denounced  the  endorsement  of  the  royal  mes¬ 
sage  as  a  “bloody,  brutal,  and  unconstitu¬ 
tional  ”  document  —  “  a  declaration  of  civil 
war.”  .  .  .  “  The  Irish  i)eoj)le  were  and 

ever  had  been  innocent  and  blameless.  True 
it  was  that  deeds  of  violence  and  crime  had 
increased  in  that  beautiful  country;  but  why 
had  they  increased?  The  mover  of  the  address 
had  ascribed  the  increase  to  agitation ;  but 
he  and  the  other  friends  of  ministers  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  that  it  was  only  last  year 
they  themselves  had  been  reproached  as  agi¬ 
tators,  exciting  the  people  to  support  changes 
and  innovations  which  the  people  did  not 
originally  desire  or  care  for  !”  The  latter  was 
an  acute  and  ingenious  touch,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  bold  declaration  that  when  he 
and  his  friends  “had  most  agitated  Ireland  for 
emancipation,  tranquillity  had  most  prevailed. 
The  Whigs  had  been  riding  rough-shod  over 
Ireland ;  increase  of  crime  had  followed,  and 
always  would  follow,  increase  of  force  and 
violence.  .  .  .  An  unreformed  parliament 

had  passed  two  acts  relative  to  Ireland  which 
even  an  Algerian  government  would  not  have 
sanctioned.  A  reformed  parliament,  it  aj)- 
peared,  was  now  about  to  pass  another  to  put 
an  end  to  agitation ;  but  he  would  tell  them 
that  it  would  be  many  and  many  a  day  before 
they  could  frame  an  act  capable  of  effecting 
their  object.” 

Of  course  these  subtle  and  clever  twists 
and  turns,  illustrative  of,  but  superior  to,  a 
great  deal  of  oratory  on  Irish  affairs  which 
has  been  heard  since,  could  not  mislead  those 
who  listened  to  them  from  the  facta  of  the 
case.  Wlien  O’Connell  and  his  adherents 
chose  to  withhold  the  checks  they  exercised 
on  the  agitators,  outrage  invariably  followed, 
and  could  be  used  either  for  the  purpose  of 
menacing  or  of  taunting  the  government.  It 
is  probable,  too,  that  O’Connell  himself  could 
not  control  all  the  secret  societies  which  had 
been  formed  either  for  treasonable  or  for 
nefarious  purposes,  or  both.  There  wer« 
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Wliitefeet,  so  named,  it  is  believed,  because 
the  members  drew  white  stockings  over  their 
shoes ;  and  these  gave  rise  to  the  Blackfeet ; 
there  were  Whiteboys,  and  it  is  quite  probable 
that  there  were  Blackboys  —  who  disguised 
themselves  or  concealed  their  faces.  Under 
various  names  gangs  of  ruffians  set  the  law  at 
defiance.  There  was  no  protection  for  life  and 
property.  Those  who  refused  to  submit  to  the 
tlictates  of  these  lawless  bands  or  their  emis¬ 
saries  were  murdered  in  open  day  and  before 
witnesses,  who  would  not  or  dared  not  appear 
against  the  criminals.  J urymen  were  intimi¬ 
dated  ;  witnesses  were  either  molested — some¬ 
times  were  slain — or  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
country;  and  even  magistrates  were  in  con- 
stiint  peril  of  paying  with  their  lives  for 
honestly  performing  their  duty.  During  the 
year  1832  there  had  been  above  9000  crimes 
committed  in  relation  to  these  political  dis¬ 
turbances.  Of  these  242  were  homicides ;  328 
were  shooting  at  people  with  intent  to  kill ; 
568  were  setting  fire  to  houses  or  property ; 
723  attacks  on  houses;  290  maiming  cattle; 
796  injuries  to  property;  401  burglaries;  1179 
robberies;  161  serious  assaults;  353  illegal 
reviews;  427  illegal  meetings;  2094  illegal 
notices;  163  administering  illegal  oaths;  117 
robberies  of  arms ;  20  turning  up  of  land ;  8 
resistances  to  legal  processes ;  2  taking  forcible 
possession ;  and  20  resistances  to  tithes.  The 
total  number  of  crimes  committed  in  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September  was 
1297,  but  they  had  increased  to  1646  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  last  three  months  of  the  year. 
There  could  be  little  doubt  that  some  stringent 
measures  were  necessary  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  peaceable  members  of  the  community 
from  a  reign  of  terror.  Even  some  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  O’Connell  admitted  that  a  coercion 
bill  would  alone  be  efficacious  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  life  and  property ;  and  Mr.  Davenport 
Hill,  the  member  for  Hull,  had  disclosed  that 
the  admission  had  been  made  by  one  of  the 
principal  op|X)nents  of  the  bill  itself.  He  was 
challenged  by  half  the  followers  of  the  great 
agitator  after  he  had  repeated  this  declara¬ 
tion,  but  Lord  Althorji  came  to  the  rescue 
and  manfully  stood  by  him. 

Just  as  the  previous  coercion  bill  had  been 


immediately  followed  liy  one  of  relief— by  the 
extension  of  the  franchise,  the  measui'e  now 
proposed  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Earl  Grey 
was  to  be  accom])anied  by  some  remedial 
adjustments;  but  the  rej)ression  came  first. 
Any  disturbed  disti'icts  which  were  proclaimed 
by  the  lord-lieutenant  were  to  be  under  courts- 
martial — which  were,  however,  prohibited  from 
trying  offences  to  which  the  penalty  of  death 
was  attached  without  special  authorization 
from  the  lord- lieutenant,  while  in  no  case 
could  they  inflict  the  capital  punishment,  their 
powers  being  limited  to  a  sentence  of  trans- 
I)ortation.  A  king’s  counsel  or  serjeant-at-law 
was  to  attend  each  of  these  courts  as  judge- 
advocate,  and  all  persons  apprehended  were 
to  be  brought  to  trial  within  the  space  of 
three  calendar  months,  or  were  to  be  dis¬ 
charged.  But  on  the  other  hand,  all  pereons 
absent  from  their  houses  between  sunset  and 
sunrise  were  punishable ;  warrants  were  issued 
for  searching  houses  for  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  the  refusal  to  give  them  up  was  a 
criminal  offence.  The  distribution  of  sedi¬ 
tious  papers  was  also  punishable.  The  habeas 
corpus  act  was  practically  suspended  in  the 
proclaimed  districts,  and  this  will  of  coui-se 
account  for  the  limits  placed  on  the  period 
within  which  prisoners  were  to  be  brought  to 
trial  or  set  at  liberty. 

Of  course  O’Connell  and  “  his  tail  ” — as  his 
followers  were  called — used  every  means  for 
obstructing  the  progress  of  the  bill;  and  it 
was  delayed  until  the  25th  of  March,  when 
with  a  few  alterations  it  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  very  large  majority  (345  to 
80),  and  went  up  to  the  lords,  where  strong 
objections  were  taken  to  one  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  of  the  concessions — namely,  that  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  payment  of  tithes  should  not 
be  made  a  reason  for  proclaiming  a  disturbed 
district.  The  clause  was  retained,  however, 
the  bill  pa.ssed,  and  had  no  sooner  been  put  in 
force  (in  the  county  of  Kilkenny)  than  the 
number  of  crimes  considerably  diminished, 
although  it  had  not  become  necessary  to  hold 
a  court-martial  —  an  alternative  which  had 
been  avoided  by  the,])assing  of  another  bill. 
emi)owering  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  to 
try  causes  in  an  adjoining  county  or  in  Dublin 
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wheiievei"  there  was  re;isou  to  suspect  that 
prosecutors,  juroi-s,  or  witnesses  would  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  iiitimiJatiou  in  the  county  where  the 
offence  had  been  committed. 

But  the  question  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Ireland  and  the  payment  of  tithes  and  cess 
followed  immediately  on  the  passing  of  the, 
coercion  bill.  These  taxes  had  long  been 
resisted  by  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  who 
complained  bitterly  of  being  compelled  even 
by  force  to  support  a  Church  the  presence  of 
which  in  the  country  they  regarded  as  a  token 
of  their  subjection.  Nothing  would  satisfy 
them  but  the  repeal  of  all  tithes  and  cess  for 
maintaining  an  establishment  which  absorbed 
its  own  revenues,  and  in  which  they  had  no 
interest;  but  the  ministry  had  no  intention  of  ' 
disestablishing  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ire¬ 
land.  They  wei’e  willing,  and  even  anxious, 
to  reform  it,  and  even  to  some  extent  to  dis-  j 
endow  it,  if  by  such  means  they  could  decrease 
the  burden  which  it  imposed  on  the  Irish 
people — and  so  could  enable  it  to  assume  a 
less  hostile  attitude.  But  the  means  by  which 
it  was  proposed  to  effect  these  objects  failed 
to  satisfy  the  Repealers,  and  aroused  violent 
opposition,  not  only  from  the  Tory  party,  but 
from  many  of  the  supporters  of  the  ministry, 
who  regarded  the  measure  as  one  of  confisca¬ 
tion  and  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland.  On  the  revenues  of  the 
Church,  amounting  to  about  .£800,000  a  year, 
a  tax  was  to  be  imposed,  varying  from  five  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  according  to  the  value  of  the 
several  bishoprics,  and  on  livings  with  above 
.£200  per  annum.  These  taxes  were  to  be  in 
place  of  the  payment  of  “  first-fruits,”  to  which 
the  holdei-s  of  the  benefices  had  previously 
been  subject,  and  were  to  be  applied  by  eccle¬ 
siastical  commissioners  to  the  abolition  of 
church  “cess,”  to  the  augmentation  of  poor 
livings,  the  building  of  glebe-houses  and 
churches,  and  other  improvements.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  bishops  was  to  be  reduced  from  twenty- 
two  to  twelve,  the  number  of  archbishops 
from  four  to  two ;  the  large  revenues  of  the 
primate  and  the  Bishop  of  Derry  were  to  be 
decreased  to  the  respective  amounts  of  .£10,000 
and  .£8000  a  year.  It  was  even  intended  to 
institute  an  improved  method  of  dealing  with 


the  lands  held  by  the  bishops,  so  that,  without 
diminishing  the  income  they  then  enjoyed,  a 
considerable  sum  might  be  saved  and  devoted 
to  secular  purposes.  Of  course  this  proposi¬ 
tion  received  the  approval  of  the  Dissenters 
and  the  Ihulicals,  as  well  as  the  Repealers, 
since  it  seemed  to  foreshadow  a  similar  apph- 
cation  of  ecclesiasticiil  property  in  England ; 
but  it  was  regarded  with  intense  dislike 
even  by  members  of  the  Ciibinet,  and  Lord 
Althorp  was  unable  to  maintain  his  position 
against  the  vehement  antagonism  of  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ley,  the  opposition  of  Sir  James  Graham  and 
the  Earl  of  Ripon,  and  the  objections  of  the 
premier  himself.  It  was  certain,  too,  that 
such  a  clause  would  never  be  accepted  by  the 
I  House  of  Lords  without  a  revival  of  the 
struggle  which  had  so  long  deferred  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  reform  bill.  The  “despoiling” 
j  clause  was  therefore  abandoned,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  the  party  who  had  regarded  it  as 
the  most  important  part  of  the  measure.  Even 
then  the  hostility  with  which  the  bill  was 
met  in  the  upper  house,  where  Lord  Eldon 
declai’ed  that  he  would  oppose  it  to  the  end 
of  his  life  and  the  utmost  of  his  power,  seemed 
likely  to  delay  it  to  another  session,  but  tlie 
cabinet  began  to  talk  of  resigning,  and,  remem¬ 
bering  the  crisis  of  1832,  the  lords  made  some 
alterations,  which  were  agreed  to  on  the  2d  of 
August,  and  the  bill  passed,  O’Connell  con¬ 
temptuously  observing  that  their  lordships 
had  not  made  it  much  woi-se  than  they  found 
it,  and  declaring  that  it  could  only  be  regarded 
as  a  trifling  instalment  of  the  enormous  debt 
due  to  Ireland.  It  appeared,  indeed,  as  though 
the  concession  wjis  quite  beside  the  true  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  hour,  which  was  the  collection  of 
the  tithes.  For  a  long  time  past  the  resist¬ 
ance  to  this  tax  had  been  so  violent  that  the 
clergy  who  attempted  to  enforce  it  were  in 
constant  dread  of  assassination  ;  and  the  tithe- 
proctor  was  even  far  more  detested  than  the 
exciseman,  and  was  almost  placed  outside  the 
pale  of  humanity.  An  attempt  to  extort  the 
payment  of  the  ecclesiastical  imjxjst  frec^uently 
terminateil  in  a  fatal  affray,  and  as  the  sum 
recovered  was  often  no  more,  and  was  some¬ 
times  even  less,  than  the  cost  of  collection,  the 
clergy  who  de2.)euded  on  it  were  in  constant 
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distress,  and  were  frequently  in  a  state  of 
starvation.  No  expedient  sufficed  to  jmt  an 
end  to  these  disjistrous  coiulitions.  A  million 
sterling  had  been  advanced  to  the  clergy  iis  a 
loan.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  convert 
the  tithe  to  a  land-tex,  and  to  leave  the  collec¬ 
tion  to  government  officers,  but  the  opposition 
was  unabated,  for  no  disguise  siifhced  to  change 
the  nature  of  the  demaml,  or  to  deprive  it  of 
the  intolerable  character  of  a  bix  for  the  sup- 
lK)rt  of  a  Church  which  it  was  declared  should 
have  no  place  in  the  country — at  all  events 
unless  it  coukl  be  sustained  at  the  cost  of  those 
who  belonged  to  its  communion. 

The  coui-se  of  these  repeated  debates  on  the 
Irish  Church  and  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
bear  so  remarkable  a  likeness  to  those  with 
which  we  are  at  this  moment  familiar,  and 
the  proposals  ai-e  so  suggestive  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  which  hiis  only  recently  been  accom¬ 
plished,  that  we  may  be  pardoned  for  dwell¬ 
ing  at  some  length  on  this  early  proceeding 
of  the  reformed  parliament,  even  though,  as 
we  all  know,  and  as  Lord  John  Russell  has 
told  us,  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland 
was  discussed  in  1835,  inquired  into  in  1836, 
but  not  disestablished  and  disendowed  till 
1869.  But  the  discussion  in  1835  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  statement  made  in  the  session  of 
1834  by  Mr.  Ward,  the  member  for  St. 
Albans,  which  had  the  effect  of  giving  con¬ 
sistency  to  the  demands  made  by  the  Whigs 
that  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland  should  be  readjusted,  and  a  portion 
of  them  approj)riated  to  secular  uses.  Only 
about  a  fourteenth  part  of  the  Irish  popula¬ 
tion  belonged  to  the  Protestant  communion. 
The  collection  of  the  tithe  had  been  the  cause 
of  prolonged  and  fierce  opposition,  and  the 
country  was  in  such  a  condition  that  an  army 
equal  to  that  required  for  India  was  main¬ 
tained  there — the  military  force  varying  from 
19,009  to  23,000  men.  In  1833  this  army  had 
co.st  the  country  above  a  million  of  inonej’, 
and  the  iK)lice  force  above  half  a  million. 
Nearly  18,(KX)  tithe  cases  had  been  tried,  and 
it  had  cost  .£26,000  to  collect  £12,000  from 
persons  the  majority  of  whom  were  Roman 
Catholics,  and  who  therefore  resisted  an  ini- 
]x>st  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  Protestant 


institutions.  The  revenues  of  the  Irish  Pro¬ 
testant  (.'hurch  were  stated  to  be  a  million ; 
but  the  money  was  so  ill  distributed  that 
while  the  rector  of  a  parish  containing  only 
ten  or  twelve  Protestants,  including  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  own  family,  might  receive  £800  or 
£1000  a  year — and  a  large  number  of  the 
clergy  were  non-resident— the  hard-working 
curates  had  to  subsist  on  sums  the  averatre  of 
which  was  £70,  while  some  of  them  were  as 
low  as  £18  a  year. 

Lord  John  Russell  had  already  grown  so 
warm  on  the  subject  that  on  a  previous  even¬ 
ing,  when  Lord  Stanley  had  stated  that  ho 
adhered  to  his  former  opinions,  Loi'd  John 
rose,  and,  under  the  impressicm  that  his  col¬ 
league  had  intended  to  refer  to  his  support  of 
the  permanence  of  the  Irish  Church,  at  once 
gave  an  explanation  of  his  own  views.  His 
speech  was  received  with  immense  cheering; 
but  Stanley  scribbled  a  note  to  Sir  James 
Graham  containing  the  memorable  words, 
“Johnny  has  upset  the  coach!” 

Mr.  Ward’s  motion  was  moderate  enouffh — 

O 

“  That  the  Protestant  E})iscopal  Establish¬ 
ment  in  Ireland  exceeds  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  Protestant  population ;  and  that  it 
being  the  right  of  the  state  to  regulate  the 
distribution  of  church  property  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  ])arliament  may  determine,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  house  that  the  tempor;d  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  as  now  estab¬ 
lished  by  law,  ought  to  be  reduced.”  Grote 
seconded  the  projiosal,  saying  that  when  the 
advocates  for  the  repeal  of  the  union  put  for¬ 
ward  the  evils  arising  from  the  Irish  Church 
Establishment,  no  man  replied  to  them. 

The  discussion  would  probably  have  been 
a  lively  one,  for  the  ministry  itself  was  di¬ 
vided  on  the  question ;  but  Mter  Grote  had 
spoken  Lord  Althorp  rose  to  say  that  circum¬ 
stances  which  had  come  to  hi.s  knowledge  since 
he  entei'ed  the  house,  imhiced  him  to  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate.  The  circumstances 
were  the  resignation  of  four  members  of  the 
cabinet — the  Earl  of  Ripon,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir 
James  Graham,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
Their  places  were  filled,  but  the  new,  or  rather 
the  jiatched  ministry,  was  little  nearer  to  agree¬ 
ment  than  before.  The  motion  was  got  rid  of 
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liy  the  api)ointmeiit  of  a  coniinissioii  of  in- 
rjuiry,  ami  parliament  gave  its  attention  to 
a  new  bill  first  for  changing  the  tithe  into  a 
rent  charge,  and  for  coinnmting  the  amount 
of  tithe  received  by  the  clergy  in  consequence 
of  its  being  collected  for  them.  It  was  during 
the  discussion  on  the  modifications  of  this 
measure  that  the  fiery  Stanley  —  afterwards, 
when  Lord  Derby,  known  as  “the  Rupert 
of  debate” — turned  furiously  on  his  former 
colleagues,  whom  he  compared  to  thimble- 
riggers  at  a  country  fair.  He  denounced  one 
jiart  of  the  plan  as  “petty  larceny,  for  it  had 
not  the  redeeming  quality  of  bold  and  open 
robbery  and  his  aildress  was  so  violent  that 
he  afterwards  apologized  to  Earl  Grey  for  the 
disrespectful  language  he  had  used. 

But  the  noble  earl  was  soon  to  be  subjected 
to  an  attack  so  scandalous  that  the  mere 
heated  words  of  debate  might  well  have  been 
forgotten.  It  was  proposed  to  renew  the 
coercion  act,  which  had  already  been  so  effec¬ 
tual  in  diminishing  crime  and  outrage  in  Ire¬ 
land;  but  while  Earl  Grey  and  some  other 
member's  of  the  cabinet  desired  to  maintain 
the  clauses  forbidding  public  meetings,  others, 
including  Lord  Althorp,  were  in  favour  of  re¬ 
linquishing  them. 

O’Connell  had  already  organized  a  deter¬ 
mined  opposition  to  the  clauses  which  so 
materially  affected  his  influence  as  an  agitator', 
and  r'educed  the  tribute  or  the  “  rent  ”  which 
he  received  from  his  followers.  So  skilful 
were  his  ])lans  that  he  was  able  to  obtain  the 
return  of  a  “Repealer”  to  represent  Wexford, 
where  there  was  a  vacarrcy,  even  against  the 
influence  of  the  Whigs.  But  he  also  prepared 
an  address  to  the  reformers  of  England  aird 
Ireland,  denouncing  the  government,  and 
especially  Earl  Grey,  irr  terms  which  are 
amazing.  “Is  it  just,”  he  asked,  “ that  Ire¬ 
land  should  be  insulted  and  trampled  on 
merely  because  the  insanity  of  the  wretched 
old  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  ministry 
<leveloi)S  itself  in  childish  hatred  and  maniac 
contempt  of  the  people  of  Ireland?”  No 
minister,  he  declared,  “  ever  had  one-twen¬ 
tieth,  perhaps  not  one-fiftieth  part  of  the 
«mmber  of  relations  receiving  public  pay,  nor 
so  few  deserving  such  jiayment.”  The  ministry 


had  not  “one  single  friend  nor  even  one  nomi¬ 
nal  friend  in  Ireland.”  The  head  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  was  “an  in.sane  dotard.”  We 
have  heard  or  read  some  violent  expressions 
in  Irish  addresses  since  that  time ;  but  even 
Irish  professed  agitatore,  if  they  have  a  seat 
in  parliament,  would  now  hesitate  to  use  lan¬ 
guage  such  as  this  even  under  extreme  jjrovo- 
cation. 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  at  this  juncture 
Lord  Wellesley,  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
who  had  first  supported  the  obnoxious  clauses, 
wrote  a  half-intimation  that  he  was  inclined 
to  abandon  them  with  a  view  to  passing  the 
bill  more  readily  through  the  house.  Lord 
Althorp,  in  a  manner  quite  inconsistent  with 
his  usual  guarded  conduct  as  leader  of  the 
house,  allowed  Mr.  Littleton,  the  chief  secre¬ 
tary  for  Ireland,  to  hint  to  O’Connell  that  the 
coercion  ,act  would  not  be  renewed  in  its  for¬ 
mer  rigour.  It  may  be  imagined  what  was 
his  dismay  when  he  discovered  that  the  clauses 
were  to  be  retained,  and  what  an  explosion 
took  place  when  he  had  to  undeceive  the  agi¬ 
tator — who  at  once  charged  him  with  inten¬ 
tional  treachei'y,  brought  the  matter  before 
the  house,  and  called  on  him  to  resign.  “The 
pig’s  killed,”  said  Lord  Althorp  to  Lord  John 
Russell  after  O’Connell’s  denunciation ;  and  he 
at  once  sent  in  his  resignation,  which  Lord 
Grey  laid  before  the  king  accompanied  with 
his  own. 

“At  a  meeting  of  tlie  cabinet  in  the  even¬ 
ing,”  says  Lord  Russell  in  his  Recollections, 
“  Lord  Grey  placed  before  us  the  letters  con¬ 
taining  his  own  resignation  and  that  of  Lord 
Althorp,  which  he  had  sent  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  the  king.  He  likewise  laid  before  us 
the  king’s  gracious  acceptance  of  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  and  he  gave  to  Lord  Melbourne  a  sealed 
letter  from  his  majesty.  Ijord  Melbourne, 
upon  opening  this  letter,  found  in  it  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  him  to  undertake  to  form  a  govern¬ 
ment.  Seeing  that  nothing  was  to  be  done 
that  night,  I  left  the  cabinet  and  went  to  the 
opera.” 

The  king  was  in  a  hun-y  to  accept  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  Whig  minister  and  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  the  reason  soon  became 
apparent.  He  thought  he  could  induce  Mel- 
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bourne  to  try  to  form  a  coalition  government, 
witli  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert 
Feel  in  the  administration;  but  Melbourne 
was  far  too  sjigacious  to  make  such  an  attempt, 
i'he  other  members  of  the  ministry  were  not 
eager  to  resign,  and  the  only  difficulty  was  to 
induce  Lord  Althorp  to  take  office  again.  In 
any  other  man  such  a  step  might  have  ap- 
peai-ed  iis  though  his  previous  resignation  had 
been  for  the  purpose  of  changing  chiefs;  but 
as  Lord  Stanley  siiid.  Lord  Althorp  might 
have  intrigued  to  get  out  of  office,  but  it  was 
quite  incredible  that  he  would  have  intrigued 
to  remain  in  it.  This  was  true,  for  Althorp 
hated  political  life.  He  used  to  say,  “Nature 
intended  me  to  be  a  grazier,  but  men  will 
insist  on  making  me  a  statesman.”  He  told 
Lord  John  Russell  that  every  morning  when 
he  woke,  while  he  w:vs  in  office,  he  wished 
himself  dead.  By  the  end  of  the  year  (1834) 
he  was  able  to  obtain  liberty. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  turn  aside  for  a 
moment  to  catch  the  true  light  of  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

To  the  year  1834  belongs  a  “personal” 
episode  in  the  history  of  Brougham  and  Lord 
Durham  which  had  more  than  personal  con¬ 
sequences.  At  the  grand  banquet  to  Earl 
Grey  given  on  the  Calton  Hill — an  event  to 
which  reference  Inis  been  already  made, — 
Lord  Brougham  distinguished  himself  in  his 
most  perverse  manner.  His  lordship  had,  as 
we  shall  see  by-and-by,  already  made  himself 
an  object  of  popular  dislike  by  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  the  New  Poor-law  discussions, 
and  still  more  by  defending  the  unwise  and 
unjust  treatment  of  the  Dorchester  labourers; 
but  the  sentence  on  those  poor  men  had  al¬ 
ready  been  reversed,  and  if  he  could  have 
held  his  tongue  only  a  very  little,  repressed 
his  gladiatorial  habits,  and  let  Lord  Durham 
alone,  he  might  have  recovered  some  of  his 
])opuIarity  and  the  Whigs  might  have  kept 
office.  But  none  of  these  things  were  to  hap- 
jjen.  Lord  Durham,  son-in-law  to  Earl  Grey, 
wa.s  at  tills  banquet.  He  was  well  known  as 
an  advanced  reformer ;  while  Brough.am  had 
been  showing  from  time  to  time  that  he  had 
aristocratic  tastes  which  he  could  not  govern, 
and  liail  in  fact  allied  himself  with  those  Whigs 


who  professed  to  treat  the  Reform  Bill  as  a 
final  measure.  In  the  speech  he  delivered  at 
the  banquet  he  made,  as  was  his  wont  to  the 
last,  gratuitous  and  mischievous  remarks. 
Having  boasted — for  his  language  was  not 
very  bashful — of  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
public  affairs,  and  proclaimed  that  he  had 
not  deserted  the  cause  of  the  jieople,  he  took 
an  opportunity  of  aiming  a  side-blow  at  rash 
politicians  who  wanted  to  force  on  the  hands 
of  the  dial.  Then  came  a  scene.  The  Earl 
of  Durham,  in  his  speech,  said  with  great 
energy  and  with  a  clear  allusion  to  Lord 
Brougham’s  words,  that  for  his  part  he  re¬ 
gretted  every  hour  which  passed  over  without 
some  attempt  to  remedy  admitted  abuses. 
This  sally  was  received,  as  the  speaker  in¬ 
tended  it  should  be,  with  loud  cheei-s;  and 
many  an  eye  was  turned,  more  or  less  fur¬ 
tively,  more  or  less  keenly,  on  Lord  Brougham, 
who  sat  looking  very  hot,  angi-y,  and  uncom¬ 
fortable.  It  was  well  known  that  there  was 
a  half-suppressed  quarrel  between  the  two, 
and  the  political  and  other  friends  treated 
the  case  as  if  it  were  that  of  two  game-cocks 
pitted  against  each  other,  and  did  their  best  to 
“  work  up  ”  both  the  combatants.  In  a  speech 
made  at  Salisbury,  Lord  Brougham  soon  after¬ 
wards  had  the  bad  tiiste  to  deliver  himself  of 
a  pretty  plain  challenge  to  Lord  Durham  to 
meet  him  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  fight  out 
the  quarrel  on  the  question.  This  was  not 
allowed  to  drop,  and  at  a  banquet  given  at 
Glasgow  in  honour  of  Lord  Durham,  that 
noble  lord  openly  took  up  the  glove  which 
had  been  thrown  down  to  him.  Indeed  the 
words  seem  almost  unnecessarily  plain:— 
“He  luis  been  jjleased  to  challenge  me  to 
meet  him  in  the  House  of  Lords.  I  know 
well  the  meaning  of  the  taunt.  He  is  aware 
of  his  great  superiority  over  me  in  one  respect; 
he  is  a  practised  orator  and  powerful  debatei'. 
I  am  not.  I  speak  but  seldom  in  parliament, 
and  always  with  reluctance  in  an  assembly 
where  I  meet  witli  no  sympathy  from  an 
unwilling  majority.  He  knows  full  well  the 
advantage  he  has  over  me;  and  he  knows, 
too,  that  in  any  attack  which  he  may  make 
on  me  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  will  be 
warmly  and  cordially  supported  by  them. 
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Witli  all  these  advantages  I  fear  him  not, 
and  I  will  meet  him  there  if  it  be  unfortu¬ 
nately  necessary  to  repeat  what  he  has  been 
pleased  to  call  my  criticisms.” 

But  if  this  language  sounds  nowadays 
rather  strong,  it  must  be  reniembei-ed  that 
Brougham  had  actually  charged  Durham  (in 
an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Revietc)  with 
betraj’ing  cabinet  secrets— a  subject  on  which 
Brougham  was  very  sore.  So  then  the  battle 
was  to  come  off  on  the  meeting  of  parliament. 
But  it  never  did.  And  what  occurred  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fight  was  not  of  a  natui'e  to  displease 
the  Earl  of  Durham. 

The  duel  in  the  House  of  Lords  never  came 
off,  because  the  king  dismissed  his  ministers. 
In  the  spring  of  1834  there  had  been  signs  of 
a  downfall  for  the  Whigs.  The  goveniment 
were  receiving  defeat  after  defeat.  Earl  Grey 
was  getting  weary.  Althorp  never  rose  in 
the  morning  without  dreading  the  day  that 
was  before  him.  What  with  the  Irish  Church 
question,  and  what  with  resignations  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  differences  in  the  cabinet  on  that 
question  and  other  questions,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  that  things  could  go  on  as  they  were. 
Lord  Eldon  professed  himself  scandalized  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  Whigs  stuck  to  place 
without  power,  and  wrote  that  it  was  some¬ 
thing  quite  new  in  English  politics.  The 
old  Tories  looked  ailmly  on,  certain  that  a 
change  coiild  not  be  far  off ;  the  Duke  of  Well¬ 
ington  and  Peel  not  concealing,  or  hardly  con¬ 
cealing,  their  pleasure  at  the  way  in  which 
things  were  drifting. 

At  last  came  the  resignation  of  Lord  Al¬ 
thorp,  and  then  Earl  Grey  resigned.  After 
this,  however,  the  cabinet  was  put  together 
again  in  a  fashion  which  did  not  promise 
much.  Lord  Althorp  returning  to  place  as 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  while  the  facile 
and  not  too  anxious  Melbourne  became 
j)remier.  Meanwhile  the  Tories  could  very 
well  see  what  was  in  the  air,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  quietly 
laying  their  heads  together.  In  August  the 
king  prorogued  jiarliament,  and  there  was  a 
general  sense  of  deadne.ss  in  political  matters. 
There  had  been  something  uneasy  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  there  still  was ;  but  there  was 


so  little  expectation  of  a  crash  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  taken  himself  off  for  a  tour  upon 
the  Continent,  and  other  greater  and  smaller 
centres  of  politicjxl  force  had  dispersed  them¬ 
selves  in  various  ways,  not  suj)posing  they 
would  be  wanted. 

King  William  IV.,  influenced  partly  by  his 
wife  and  partly  by  himself  (so  to  sj)eak),  was 
getting  old  and  uneasy,  and  wanted  quiet 
days.  He  sent  for  Lord  Melbourne,  and  jiro- 
posed  to  him  the  formation  of  a  hybrid  govern¬ 
ment  which  should  be  strong  enough  to  cjirry 
on  the  affairs  of  the  country  without  further 
concession  either  to  the  Radicals  in  the  house 
or  the  people  outside  of  it.  The  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Mr.  Stanley 
(a  distinguished  debater,  who  was  never  at 
heart  a  Liberal)  were  the  chief  persons  upon 
whom  his  majesty  had  cast  his  eye,  and  to 
whom  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  throw 
the  handkerchief.  Lord  ISIelbourne,  informed 
of  the  king’s  wishes,  addressed  to  him  a  wise 
and  temperate  expostulation.  But  death,  the 
great  power  which  compels  so  many  changes, 
was  soon  to  do  something  which  should 
supersede  discussion,  or  at  all  events  which 
should  be  made  the  pretext  for  cutting  dis¬ 
cussion  short.  On  the  10th  of  November 
in  this  year  Earl  Spencer  died,  and  Lord 
Althorp  succeeded  to  his  place  in  the  upper 
house.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  Lord 
Melbourne  went  to  the  pavilion  at  Brighton 
— how  strangely  the  words  read  now  ! — to  see 
the  king  about  the  appointment  of  a  new 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  But  Melbourne 
was  as  uneasy  as  any  one,  and  had  no  love  of 
power.  He  would  have  been  glad  enough  to 
retire  if  the  king  had  wanted  to  make  the 
new  Earl  Spencer  premier  in  his  place ;  and 
he  frankly  asked  his  sovereign,  the  “  reform¬ 
ing  monarch,”  if  he  would  like  to  make  any 
change  beyond  that  of  appointing  a  new  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  although  he  (Lord 
ilelbourne)  was  as  willing  to  attempt  to 
‘‘carry  on  the  king’s  government”  as  the 
duke  himself  could  be. 

But  the  reforming  monarch,  though  not  a 
clever  man,  had  his  notions,  and  was  bent  on 
getting  rid  of  the  Whigs,  and  doing  something 
to  stop  the  course  of  j^olitical  change.  He  felt 
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liis  way  with  an  ingenuity  that  did  liim  credit. 
He  inquired  of  Melbourne,  among  other 
things,  who  was  to  be  intrusted  with  tlie 
leadei-sliip  of  the  House  of  Commons,  now 
Althorp  w:is  withdrawn.  Melbourne  sug¬ 
gested  Lord  John  Russell,  assuring  the  king 
that  the  Liberals  would  gladly  accei)t  him  as 
lieutenant.  At  this,  however,  the  monarch 
shook  his  head,  maintaining  that  poor  Lord 
John  had  neither  the  abilities  nor  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  would  qualif_v  him  for  the 
jKjst.  He  even  indulged  hiimself  in  the  criti¬ 
cism  that  he  would  make  a  poor  figure  as  a 
speaker  in  opposition  to  Peel  and  Stanley. 
By  this  time  Lord  Melbourne’s  task  was 
becoming  a  very  uneasy  one.  Lord  Brougham 
had  already  made  no  secret  of  his  feeling  that 
the  debating  power  of  the  cabinet  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  weak,  or  at  all  events 
that  the  government  sxiffered  much  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  not  using  the  power  they  had. 
Brougham’s  language  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  man  that  it  is  well  worth  quoting  in  part 
at  least.  “  It  is  quite  in  vain,”  said  his  lord- 
ship,  “  to  conceal  from  oureelves  that  the 
government  is  seriously  damaged,  both  in  the 
eyes  of  the  country,  and  even  of  the  House  of 
Commons  itself.  This  is  in  part  unavoidable, 
because  it  had  been  extravagantly  popular — 
because  absurd  expectations,  impossible  to  be 
realized,  had  been  formed — and  because  all 
governments,  after  being  a  little  while  in 
oflice,  have  to  contend  with  the  selfi.shne.ss  of 
disappointed  individuals  and  the  fickleness  of 
an  unreasonable  public ;  and  all  this  we  shoxild 
long  ago  have  felt  (indeed  were  beginning  to 
feel  three  montlis  after  we  came  in),  but  for 
the  excitement  of  the  Refonn  question.  But 
a  great  part,  I  firmly  believe  the  greater  part, 
of  our  unpopularity  is  owing  to  ourselves; 
and  to  come  at  once  to  the  point,  the  cabinet 
ministers  in  the  House  of  Commons  either 
despise  their  adversaries  or  fear  them;  I 
should  rather  say  they  despise  some  and  fear 
others — and  the  error  is  equally  great,  and 
will  soon  be  equally  fatal  in  both  cases. 
Gnuit  and  Graham  sit  as  if  they  had  not  the 
gift  of  one  tongue  apiece  (I  sjxeak  on  Whit¬ 
suntide).  Palmerston  I  p,a.ss:  it  woxiM  be 
most  unjust  to  expect  anything  from  him. 


worked  and  worn  to  death  as  he  has  been ; 
but  Grant  and  Graham  are  wholly  without 
excuse.  Robert  Grant  is  as  loquacious  as  his 
brother  to  the  full,  but  he  is  not  in  the  cabinet. 
I  speak  now  of  cabinet  ministers.  How  can 
men  in  the  back  rows  get  up  and  take  part  in 
debate  when  the  government  itself  abandons 
its  case?  Althorj)  is  admirable  and  invalu¬ 
able,  but  he  is  also  quite  inditfereut,  anil  cares 
not  how  much  either  himself  or  any  one  else 
is  attacked.  What  with  his  indifference. 
Grant’s  indolence,  and  Graham’s  alarms,  we 
are  left  entirely  to  Stanley  and  S])ring  Rice. 
The  former  is  a  host  in  himself ;  the  latter  is, 
next  to  him,  by  far  our  best  man  for  debat¬ 
ing.  Lord  .John,  too,  is  invaluable,  and  shows 
a  spirit  and  debates  with  an  effect  which  are 
admirable.  And  in  former  times  that  force 
would  have  been  quite  enough,  when  there 
was  but  one  debate  in  a  week,  and  two  or 
three  speeches  only  were  attended  to.  But 
now  things  are  mightily  changed.  The  debate 
ranges  from  Monday  to  Saturday,  and  twenty 
speeches  are  made  in  a  night,  most  of  which 
are  much  attended  to  in  the  country,  and 
some  of  them  in  the  house.”  Now  it  is  well 
known  that  the  king  disliked  Brougham. 
The  Times  went  out  of  its  way  to  say  that  he 
would  as  soon  see  a  mad  dog  in  the  palace  as 
the  excitable  lord  chancellor.  But  it  is  quite 
possible  the  not  overbright  monarch  had  got 
hold  of  this  topic  in  some  way  through 
Brougham,  and  thought  it  a  good  card  to 
play  with  Lord  Melbourne. 

Melbourne,  as  has  been  hinted,  was  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pleasant  man,  of  course  a  gentle¬ 
man,  and  also  a  very  good  tactician.  He  was 
accustomed  to  take  cheerful  views  of  things. 
There  is  a  well-known  cand  admirable  story 
illustrative  of  his  willingness  to  make  the 
best  of  everything;  but  many  anealotes  of 
this  nobleman  cannot  be  thoroughly  enjoyed 
(and  this  is  one  of  them)  without  bearing 
in  mind  that  he  was  given  to  a  practice 
which  is  now  much  less  common  than  it  used 
to  be.  “  Now  then,  ^lelbourne,”  said  Sydney 
Smith  one  day,  when  his  lordship  had  just 
entered  the  room  where  a  party  was  assem¬ 
bled,  “  Now  then,  Melbourne,  we  will  suppose 
everything  and  everybody  to  be  d - d,  and 
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then  yon  can  tell  us  the  news.”  The  little 
story  referred  to  above  is  not  this.  One  even¬ 
ing  Lord  IMelbourne  anil  some  others,  includ¬ 
ing  a  man  less  willing  to  be  ple.ased,  drove  to 
the  Victoria  Theatre,  then  called  the  Royal 
Coburg,  in  order  to  have  a  good  look  at  “  the 
people  ”  and  their  amusements.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  told  that  the  other  gentleman  had  de¬ 
clared  that  he  had  found  the  evening  dull. 
In  re])ly  to  this  Melbourne  recalled  the  shops 

in  the  New  Cut,  and  said,  “D - him! 

couldn’t  he  be  jileased  with  the  gas  sliiningon 
the  lobsters’  backs  in  the  fishmongers’  shops?” 
(Jf  his  wonderful  gift  of  siiying  unpleassint 
things  in  a  manner  which  the  listener  could 
not  resent,  an  instance  occurred  in  the  answer 
he  once  gave  to  a  political  bore  who  had  been 
pressing  hard  to  be  placed  on  a  certain  com¬ 
mission.  “  Why,”  said  he  to  the  bore,  “  I  did 
mention  your  name  to  the  king,  and  to  the 
others,  but  you  see  the  fellows  wouldn’t  sit 

with  you,  d - them.”  This  is  a  digression; 

but  the  point  is  that  Melbourne  could  use  no 
such  weapons  with  William  IV.,  ,and  it  is 
amusing  to  think  how  helpless  he  must  have 
felt  while  the  king  was  muddling  and  blun¬ 
dering  on  with  the  talk,  showing  jdainly  that 
he  was  anxious  to  hark  back  in  politiciil  mat¬ 
ters,  and  giving  inconclusive  reasons  for  de¬ 
clining  to  consider  the  reconstitution  of  tlie 
Whig  cabinet  upon  the  basis  proposed  by 
Melbourne.  The  latter  appears  to  have  argued 
liis  case  with  more  simplicity  of  heart  than  is 
usual  with  political  tacticians,  and  to  have 
been  almost  “  sold  ”  by  the  king,  if  so  vulgar 
an  idiom  may  be  allowed  to  intrude  into  the 
page.  lie  explained  in  the  most  deferential 
manner  that,  in  order  to  possess  power  in  the 
House  of  Commons  it  was  not  essential  to  be 
a  good  speaker,  and  quoted  the  influence  exer¬ 
cised  by  Althorp  before  his  removal  to  the 
upper  house — Althorp  being  by  no  means  an 
orator,  or  even  a  good  debater.  After  more 
fencing  the  king  made  some  .admissions,  and 
l)egan  re.ally  to  show  what  was  in  his  mind. 
He  h.ad  taken  al.ann  on  the  Irish  Church 
question.  He  viewed  with  p.articular  dislike 
the  “.advanced”  views  of  Lord  John  Ru.ssell 
in  that  matter,  and  could  not  consent  to  the 
formation  of  a  c.abinet  with  which  he  would 


be  sure  to  have  dissensions  on  so  grave  a  ques¬ 
tion.  The  sjiilor  king  then  let  out  that  he 
knew  or  believed  there  were  differences  of 
opinion  among  the  then  ministers,  and  that 
he  liad  a  comforting  belief  that  Lord  Lans- 
downe  and  Mr.  Spring  Rice  would  secede 
“  rather  th.an  acquiesce  in  the  appropriation 
of  any  portion  of  church  property  in  Ireland 
for  general  juirposes  of  education,” — Lord 
Lan.sdowne  liad  indeed  told  him  as  much.  We 
m.ay  well  conceive  that  the  air  w.as  now  getting 
rather  hot  for  Lord  Melbourne,  but  he  .appears 
to  have  been  more  bewildered  than  anything 
else,  and  yet  to  have  kept  his  head,  for  he 
carefully  avoided  anything  like  an  admission 
that  there  was  any  lack  of  unanimity  in  the 
cabinet  over  which  he  presided.  Tliis,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  satisfy  the  “reforming  mon.arch,” 
who  had,  in  truth,  only  p.artly  shown  his 
hand,  though  he  had  fully  m.ade  uj)  his  mind. 
He  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  premier  that 
the  government  could  not  possibly  hold  to¬ 
gether,  when  wh.at  he  really  meant  was  that 
he  was  determined  it  should  be  broken  up. 
But  he  h.ad  not  the  moral  courage  to  commu¬ 
nicate  his  intention  face  to  f.ace,  and  broke  up 
<a  tiresome  and  puzzling  discussion  by  saying, 
“Now  let  us  go  to  dinner.”  But  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  the  king,  choosing  to  write  rather 
than  speak  (like  a  clumsy  and  bashful  lover), 
handed  the  jistonished  minister  a  letter  in 
which  he  informed  him  that,  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  were  in  an  actual  minority  in  the  upper 
house,  and  would  soon  be  in  a  similar  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  lower  (the  removal  of  Althorj) 
being  alleged  as  the  reason  for  this),  he,  the 
king,  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country  ought  at  once  to  be  placed 
in  other  hands.  The  “reforming  monarch’' 
tried  to  soften  down  this  blow  by  offering 
Melbourne  an  earldom  .and  the  order  of  the 
Garter;  but  this  the  mortified,  though  uncon¬ 
querably  urb.ane,  viscount  refused.  The  king 
h.ad  the  questionable  tiiste  to  harp  again  upon 
the  details  of  the  discussion,  upon  which  Lord 
Melbourne,  fond  of  making  things  ple.a.s.ant, 
suggested  that  .all  his  m.ajesty  h.ad  s.aid  .about 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Brougham  should 
be  ke])t  in  the  back -ground,  and  th.at  it 
should  not  be  made  public  that  the  king  w.as 
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opposed  to  church  reform  iu  Ireland  or  else¬ 
where. 

Lord  ^Melbourne  then  learned  that  his 
majesty  was  about  to  send  for  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  there  was  so  little  delicacy 
shown  about  it  that  the  polite  Melbourne  w;is 
actually  asked  to  take  charge  of  the  first  letter 
by  which  the  royal  intentions  w'ere  to  be  made 
public.  On  the  15th  November,  1834,  the 
Times  contiiiued  this  announcement “  The 
king  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  Lord 
Spencer’s  death  to  turn  out  the  ministry,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  has  been  sent  for.  The  queeu 
has  done  it  all.” 

It  was  believed  that  this  communique  was 
from  Lord  Brougham  himself.  His  lordship 
was  allowed  to  remaiu  on  the  woolsack  for  a 
little  while  in  order  to  finish  some  causes  iu 
Chancery  which  were  undecided,  but  his  turn 
■lOon  came.  He  was  summoned  in  the  usual 
form  to  deliver  up  the  great  seal  to  his  sove¬ 
reign,  and  did  so.  He  hatl  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  blame  of  the  Whig  defeat,  and  great 
was  his  disgust.  The  Earl  of  Durham  was 
desjiatched  to  St.  Petersburg  as  ambassador 
for  this  country  in  order  to  stave  off  for  a 
time  that  threatened  duel  in  the  House  of 
Lords  which  would  undoubtedly  have  led  to 
the  letting  out  of  more  strife  than  any  that 
existed  between  him  and  the  ex-chancellor, 
and  the  disclosure,  perhaps,  of  a  few  secrets. 
Thus  were  the  Whigs  kicked  out.  In  the 
words  of  Palmerston,  “  the  government  had  not 
resigned  but  were  dismissed,  and  this  not  in 
consequence  of  having  proposed  any  measure 
of  which  the  king  disapproved  and  which  they 
would  not  give  up,  but  beatuse  it  was  thought 
they  were  not  strong  enough  in  the  Commons 
lo  carry  on  the  business  of  the  country;  and 
their  pLaces  were  to  be  filled  up  by  men  who 
were  nofo.-iously  weak  and  unpopular  in  the 
lower  fiouse.” 

What  was  the  king  to  do  ?  There  was  the 
duke — the  iron  duke,  the  ever-willing  and 
“  practical”  servant  of  the  sovereign.  He  was 
sent  for,  and  was  as  ready  as  ever  to  do  his 
possible.  Of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was 
abroad,  so  little  was  known  at  the  moment 
that  his  servants  could  not  even  tell  where  a 
Vou  I. 


letter  would  be  sure  to  reach  him;  and  yet  he 
was  eventually  the  man  of  the  hour.  The 
duke,  with  all  his  self-confidence  and  all  his 
energy,  could  not  be  himself  the  cabinet,  ami 
yet  he  could  not,  as  a  matter  of  good  taste,  go 
about  forming  a  new  one  in  Sir  Robert’s  ab¬ 
sence.  So  a  messenger  (Mr.  Hudson,  after¬ 
wards  known  iu  another  capacity)  was  packed 
off  to  the  Continent  on  a  Sunday  night  to  hunt 
up  Peel,  and  the  duke,  to  use  an  actor’s  phrase¬ 
ology,  “  doubled  parts”  until  the  gi-eat  Conser¬ 
vative  should  return.  “  I  submitted,”  writes 
Wellington,  “  to  his  majesty  that  I  was  ready 
to  do  ainqhing  for  his  service ;  that  it  was 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
would  undertake  to  conduct  the  measures  of 
an  administration  of  which  the  arrangements 
should  have  been  formed  by  another  person, 
and  that  such  a  course  would  be  equally  in¬ 
jurious  to  Sir  Robert  and  to  his  majesty’s  ser¬ 
vice;  that  under  these  circumstances  I  re¬ 
marked  to  his  majesty  that  he  should  appoint 
i  me  timt  lord  of  the  treasury  and  secretary  of 
state  for  the  home  department,  which  offices 
I  would  hold  till  Sir  Robert  Peel  should 
return  home,  when  he  might  submit  to  his 
!  majesty  such  arrangements  as  he  might  think 
proper;  that  Lord  Lyndhuret  might  hold  the 
great  seal  temporal  ily,  by  commission  or 
otherwise,  as  might  be  expedient;  and  that  no 
other  arrangements  should  be  made  not  ab¬ 
solutely  necessai’y  for  the  conduct  of  the  public 
service.” 

I  There  was  so  much  muddle  in  the  whole 
^  story,  such  recklessness  on  one  side,  and  so 
!  much  haste  on  the  king’s,  that  Mr.  Hudson  had 
some  difficulty  in  fiudingthe  money  for  his  jour 
ney !  But  after  nine  days’  pursuit  he  fouml 
the  great  commoner  in  Rome,  only  he  was 
just  then  at  a  ball !  Not  to  dwell  upon  these 
details,  we  may  add,  that  it  was  not  until 
December  that  Sir  Robert  was  in  London,  and 
'  engaged  in  the  tusk  of  forming  a  new  adiniiiis- 
'  tration.  But  iu  the  meanwhile  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  had  been  gazetted  as  lord -chancellor. 
He  was  a  much  better  lawyer  than  Brougham, 
and  especially  a  much  better  Chancery  lawyer; 
but  the  latter  endeavoured  to  get  back  to  his 
old  place  upon  the  woolsack  by  offering  to  per- 
I  form  the  duties  of  the  office  without  a  salary. 
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On  the  10th  of  December  the  firat  Conserva¬ 
tive  government  was  constituted.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  premier  and  chancellor  of  tlie  ex¬ 
chequer.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  foreign 
secretary;  Mr.  Goulburn  home  secretary;  and 
tlie  Earl  of  Aberdeen  colonial  secretary.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  young  member  for  Newark,  was 
made  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury. 

On  the  18tli  of  December  Sir  Robert  Peel 
issued  that  celebrated  address  to  the  electors 
of  Tamworth  which  has  since  been  known  as 
the  Tamworth  Manifesto. 

Long  before  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws 
IMr.  Disraeli  had  maintained  that  the  Tori/ 
party  —  we  emphasise  the  word  —  had  just 
claims  to  be  the  popular  political  confederation 
of  the  country.  It  will  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  the  clear  understanding  of  the  difficulties, 
or  some  of  the  difficulties,  encountered  by  Sir 
liobert  Peel,  to  glance  at  that  view  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  situation  which  was  taken  by  the  Tories 
at  the  time.  This  view  it  was  which  may  be 
said  to  have  governed  the  movements  of  the 
party  which  we  now  call  Conservative  (a  word 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  carefully  put  aside)  during 
many  years. 

Mr.  Disraeli  maintained  that  the  Tamworth 
manifesto  of  1834  was  “an  attempt  to  con¬ 
struct  a  party  without  principles;”  that  “its 
basis  was,  necessarily,  political  latitudinari- 
anism,  and  its  inevitable  consequence  political 
infidelity.”  He  maintained  that  “Conser"/atism 
— as  distinguished  from  Toryism — was  an 
attempt  to  carry  on  affairs  by  substituting  the 
fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  office  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  functions  of  government,  and 
to  maintain  this  negative  system  by  the  mere 
influence  of  property,  reputable  private  con¬ 
duct,  and  what  are  called  good  connections.” 

This  distinguished  political  critic — who  was 
himself  to  have  so  large  a  share  in  the  political 
history  of  the  next  forty-five  years — went  on 
to  declare  that  at  no  period  during  the  move¬ 
ment  of  1834—5  did  Sir  Robert  Peel  ever  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  success  of  his  administration,  and 
he  sketches  the  gossip  of  society  about  that 
time,  and  in  the  period  before  the  “Tam¬ 
worth  Manifesto”  w.os  written. 

Before  the  disinis-sal  of  the  Whi£rs  the  kino- 

O  o 

Had  received  a  deputation  of  the  Irish  pre¬ 


lates  with  their  primate  at  their  head,  who 
brought  him  an  address  from  the  Irish  clergy 
dei)recating  changes  in  the  doctrine  and  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  Church,  which  persons  widely 
difl'ering  from  themselves  were  undemtood  to 
have  in  contemplation,  and  his  majesty,  in¬ 
stead  of  replying  by  a  written  answer  and  after 
consultation  with  his  ministei's,  had  made 
them  a  speech,  with  the  tears  running  down 
his  cheeks— declaring  that  he  remembered 
they  had  a  right  to  require  of  him  to  be 
resolute  in  defence  of  the  Church  ; — a  speech 
which  seems  to  have  been  almost  hysterical, 
but  which  was  evidently  sincere,  and  of  coui-se 
Wfis  received  with  delight,  not  only  by  the 
Irish,  but  by  some  of  the  English  clerg}’’,  who 
perhaps  saw  in  it  a  determination  to  repress 
the  demands  of  Dissenters. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  that  he  should 
dismiss  the  ministry  as  soon  as  he  thought  he 
could  do  so  without  repeating  the  mistake  of 
the  Reform  Bill  days,  and  being  compelled  to 
ask  them  to  take  office  again.  Tlie  result 
proved  that  he  had  once  more  miscalculated 
the  feeling  of  the  country. 

It  may  be  said  indeed  that  the  new  minis¬ 
try  came  into  office  almost  de.spondently.  The 
whole  tone  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  letter  to  the 
electors  of  Tamworth  is  that  of  a  deprecatory 
appeal  addressed  to  the  nation,  and  assert¬ 
ing  the  belief  that  the  people  “will  so  far 
maintain  the  prerogatives  of  the  king  as  to 
give  the  ministers  of  his  choice,  not  an  impli¬ 
cit  confidence,  but  a  fair  trial.”  That  the 
country  might  formally  pronounce  on  this 
manifesto,  parliament  was  dissolved  within  a 
few  weeks  of  the  time  appointed  for  its  re¬ 
assembling.  It  was  believed  that  many  of  the 
extreme  reformers  were  ready  to  support  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who  was  likely  to  pass  some 
important  liberal  measures  that  a  feeble  Whig 
ministry  would  lose;  but  the  returns  of  the 
]>olling-booths  showed,  that  while  the  Con¬ 
servatives  gained  in  the  counties  the  Liberals 
were  more  successful  in  the  small  boroughs, — 
a  sign,  as  some  politicians  declared,  that  the 
influence  of  landlords  on  one  side  was  counter¬ 
balanced  by  money-spending  on  the  other. 

History  is  of  no  political  creed ;  the  condnct 
of  every  jiolitical  leader,  unless  it  violates 
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obvious  principles  of  public  morality,  must  be 
judged  from  hLs  own  point  of  view.  This 
being  a.ssumed,  it  is  easy  and  natural,  as  well 
;is  true,  to  remark  that  since  the  passing  of 
the  Iteform  Bill  the  policy  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
and  the  behaviour  of  his  sworn  friend  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  been,  from  their  own 
point  of  view,  very  well  adapted  to  ends  and 
puriioses.  Sir  Robert,  who  always  had  nuicli 
of  the  contidence  of  politicians  of  all  shades 
of  oi)inion,  had  gone  about  to  remodel  the 
old  Tory  jiiU'ty.  By  degrees  the  name  of  Con¬ 
servative  had  slipj)ed  in;  and  the  new  j^arty 
had  over  and  over  again  stated  that  they  were 
not  less  desirous  than  the  Whigs  to  attack 
proved  abuses,  and  lead  the  country  onward 
from  strength  to  strength,  oidy  it  must  be  in 
a  “Conservative”  manner.  The  great  duke 
was  too  sagacious  a  man  not  to  “cave  in”  along 
with  Sir  Robert.  All  the  old  soldiers  of  the 
Tory  camp  had  endeavoured  to  keep  him 
among  them,  but  he  slipped  through  their 
lingers  and  stayed  by  the  side  of  Peel.  His 
oiiiniou  of  Peel  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  he  filled  altogether  five  offices  in 
his  own  person  during  the  interregnum  while 
tJie  trasted  chief  of  the  party  was  abroad. 

When  Sir  Robert  came  home  (England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  having  got  on  pretty 
well  without  him  for  about  a  mouth)  he 
endeavoured  to  induce  Sir  J ames  Graham  and 
Mr.  Staidey  to  join  him  in  the  cabinet.  They 
were  deserters  from  the  ranks  of  the  Whig 
ministry,  and  he  felt  that  their  presence  would 
give  his  government  an  appearance  of  liber¬ 
ality  whii.h  it  might  otherwise  miss.  These 
gentlemen  declined  to  join  him,  so  that  he 
was  compelled  to  fill  up  his  list  with  the  names 
of  men  of  a  very  different  stamp.  It  did  not 
promise  very  favourably. 

The  House  of  Commons  that  Peel  had  to 
meet  was  exacting  and  hostile.  Naturally 
enough,  a  Conservative  government  being  in 
power,  the  Whigs  being  disgu.sted  with  their 
recent  ignominious  dismis-sal,  and  the  Radicals 
enraged  with  the  sudden  turn  of  the  scale  by 
the  “reforming  monarch,”  there  was  a  strong 
and  watchful  opj)osition.  Sir  Rol)ert  Peel 
then  thought  it  necessary  to  dissolve  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  to  issue  his  manifest),  which  w.as  i 


addressed  to  the  electors  of  Tamworth,  for 
which  he  sat,  but  was  in  reality  a  declaration 
of  policy  for  the  eyes  of  the  whole  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain. 

Ill  this  document  Sir  Eobert  Peel  had  of 
course  something  to  say  about  the  Reform 
Bill,  which  w'as  not  yet  a  shelved  topic,  the 
waves  of  p'Opular  feeling  surging  and  heaving 
a  little  after  the  storm. 

In  fact,  the  “Letter  to  the  Electors  of  Tam¬ 
worth”  distinctly  contained  the  lines  of  the 
Conservative  policy.  In  proof  of  his  desire  to 
remedy  “proved  abuses”  Sir  Robert  referred 
to  his  own  conduct  in  dealing  wdth  the  cur¬ 
rency,  the  criminal  law,  and  the  grievances 
of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  Reform  Act 
was,  from  his  point  of  view,  a  final  measure 
—  “a  final  and  irrevocable  settlement — a 
settlement  which  no  friend  to  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  country  would  attempt  to  dis 
turb.”  He  w’ent  over  the  political  questions 
which  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
reformed  parliament,  and  endeavoured  to  im¬ 
press  the  electors  of  Tamworth,  that  is  to  say, 
everybody  who  was  to  read  the  manifesto,  with 
the  idea  that  he  was  on  many  points  abreast 
with  the  party  of  reform. 

But  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  far  too  sagacious 
a  man  not  to  feel  that  his  position  was  uncer¬ 
tain,  and  not  very  hopeful.  Since  it  is  true 
that  “hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human 
breast,”  it  would  be  too  bold  to  say  that  an 
experienced  and  able  politician  in  the  prime 
of  his  energies  had  no  hopes  of  being  able  to 
cari’y  on  the  government  with  succe.S3  even 
in  the  face  of  the  opposition  he  knew  he  had 
to  encounter;  but  certainly  the  closing  pas¬ 
sages  of  this  letter  were  not  very  cheerful.  “  I 
enter  upon  the  arduous  duties  assigned  to  me 
with  the  deejicst  sense  of  the  responsibility 
they  involve,  with  great  distrust  of  my  own 
qualifications  for  their  adequate  discharge, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  re.solution  to 
persevere  which  nothing  could  inspire  but  t!:e 
strong  impulse  of  public  duty,  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  upright  motives,  and  the  firm  belief 
that  the  peoj>le  of  this  country  will  so  far 
maintain  the  ju-erogatives  of  the  king  as  to 
give  to  the  ministers  of  his  choice,  not  an 
inqilicit  confidence,  but  a  fair  trial.” 
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This  did  not  exactly  mean  that  he  was 
conscious  he  lield  office  only  on  suilerance, 
but  he  must  liave  known  his  was  a  very 
doubtful  game  to  j)lay.  He  declared  in  the 
letter  that  he  would  support  the  inquiry  into 
the  sbite  of  the  corporation,  an  inquiry  with 
which  the  Whigs  were  identified.  He  was 
also  desirous,  he  said,  to  siitisfy  Dissenters 
uj)on  the  subject  of  church-rates,  and  to  relieve 
them  from  the  injuries  their  conscientious 
scruples  suffered  in  the  matter  of  the  marriage 
laws.  These,  no  doubt,  were  great  things  to 
s.ay,  and  it  was  plain  that  what  is  called 
“Liberalism”  had  made  its  mark.  But  un¬ 
fortunately  the  new  premier  had  to  go  on  to 
say,  in  his  well-known  character  of  “  Candid 
Peel”  (an  old  joke  of  those  days  and  of  days 
much  earlier),  that  upon  the  Irish  Church  ques¬ 
tion  his  mind  was  unchanged.  He  added 
that  he  would  not  admit  Dissenters  to  the 
universities,  or  grant  them  university  degrees, 
or  consent  to  the  appropriation  of  any  portion 
of  the  church  revenues  to  secular  purposes; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  said  his  mind  was 
not  made  up  on  the  question  wdiether  any 
changes  were  desirable  in  the  mere  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Church  Establishment.  This 
was,  indeed,  a  hybrid  programme,  not  without 
some  of  that  peculiar  subtlety,  c;dled  by 
enemies  inconsistency.  Sir  Robei-t  must  have 
felt  this,  and  he  dissolved  parliament  within 
a  few  weeks  of  the  time  appointed  for  its 
next  meeting. 

In  the  new  elections  all  differences  were 
practically  submerged,  except  the  great  broad 
ones  between  the  two  main  parties  in  the 
state.  There  were  indeed  not  a  few  reformers 
who  had  formed  the  idea  which  was  destined 
afterwards  to  become  general,  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  the  knack  of  can-ying  his  measures, 
and  that  his  peculiar  position  as  a  moderate 
and  cautious  man  might  give  him  the  control 
of  working  jwwer  in  jjarliament  from  various 
8ides,a  working  j)Ower  which  more  “advanced” 
jjoliticians  could  not  .always  command,  in  the 
face  of  the  opposition  of  the  Conservatives. 
But  the  electoi-s  who  took  this  view  could  not, 
on  their  consciences,  push  it  so  far  as  to  vote  for 
Sir  Robert,  with  that  cabinet  at  his  back,  or 
even  if  a  few  of  them  did  so,  their  voices  did 


not  count  in  the  general  rush.  Consistent 
reformers,  in  high  resentment  at  having 
been  “snubbed”  by  the  “  patriot  king,”  walked 
up  to  the  polling-bootlis  in  a  fury  of  zeal,  and 
the  result  w:is  held  to  prove  that  the  Liberals 
would  liave  a  majority  of  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  over  the  minis¬ 
terialists. 

With  this  majority  at  their  command  the 
Whigs  and  Radicals  now  joined  together  in 
achieving  a  small  but  easy  victory.  On  the 
19th  of  February  the  House  of  Commons  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  choose  a  speaker,  and  Mr.  Aber¬ 
crombie  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  ten  over 
Sir  C.  Manners  Sutton,  who  w.as  sent  to  the 
Upper  House  as  Lord  Canterbury. 

The  king’s  speech  was  pretty  much  what 
might  have  been  expected.  It  was  pathetic 
over  the  sufferings  of  the  agricultural  interest 
as  comjiared  with  other  interests,  and  recom¬ 
mended  a  reduction  of  the  burdens  on  land. 
The  church  and  municipal  corpoi-ations’  com¬ 
missions  were  appointed.  Ecclesiastical  ques¬ 
tions  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  were 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  parliament. 

Then,  of  course,  followed  the  debates  on 
the  address  in  reply  to  the  speech.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  this  was  carried  without  a 
division,  but  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  Whigs  would  let  it  pass  unchallenged. 
Each  in  his  own  way,  Lord  Melbourne  and 
Lord  Brougham  put  the  same  natural  ques¬ 
tion,  namely,  why  the  late  ministry  had  been 
dismissed,  if  the  royal  speech  put  the  condition 
of  the  country  in  a  right  light.  There  w:ui 
.another  question  which  was  also  put  forward. 
Why  had  the  ubiquitous  Duke  of  Wellington 
seated  himself  in  so  many  bureaux  at  once — 
“How  g.at  he  there?”  as  Mre.  Siddons  asked 
when,  misunderstanding  the  word  bureau,  she 
had  been  told  a  cerfiiiu  French  minister  had 
been  found  in  one.  In  fiict,  to  p.ass  from  jest 
to  earnest,  why  h.ad  the  duke,  who  might  at 
any  moment,  in  spite  of  his  rival.  Lord 
Brougham’s  schoolm.aster,  have  made  himself 
militory  dictator  of  England — why  h.ad  the 
duke  constituted  himself  a  provisiou.al  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  quoted  pre¬ 
cedent,  .and  maintained  that  nothing  had  lieen 
done  in  this  rcgjird  but  what  was  fairly  within 
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the  limits  of  the  royal  prerogative  ;  while  those 
who  were  on  his  side  exphxled  in  “s;icred 
rage”  at  the  misbehaviour  of  Lord  Brougham 
in  sending  word  to  the  Times,  upon  the  king’s 
dismissing  his  ministei-s,  that  “  the  queen  had 
<lone  it  all.”  All  this  did  not  come  to  much, 
nor  could  it.  Neither  did  Lonl  Morpeth  and 
his  jxirty  take  much  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  moving  an  amendment  deprecating  the 
last  previous  dissolution  of  parliament. 

It  is  time  this  amendment  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  seven,  326  to  319,  and  that  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  was  called  upon  at  once  to  resign.  But  Sir 
Robert,  to  use  an  exjiressive  quasi-vulgarism 
which  lias  come  into  extensive  use  since  his  | 
time  (it  is  a  good  old  English  idiom),  “did 
not  see  it.”  Upon  this  Lord  John  Russell  | 
jusked  whether  it  was  true  that  Sir  Robert  was 
cherkshing  a  secret  intention  to  dissolve  par¬ 
liament  again.  Nay  more,  Lord  .John  actually 
wanted  to  know,  on  behalf  of  the  opposition, 
whether,  in  case  the  Mutiny  Bill  had  uotpas-sed^  j 
it  was  then  designed  to  continue  the  army  i 
on  an  unconstitutional  footing !  All  this  does 
not  look  very  wise,  but  we  have  had  our  own 
ilisputes  and  suspicions  both  before  and  after 
the  death  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  and  ouis, 
too,  have  not  been  of  the  most  generous,  hope¬ 
ful,  or  helpful  order. 

The  conflict  was  not,  however,  to  be  a  long 
one,  and  the  premier  must  have  had  an  uneasy 
time  of  it.  The  Marquis  of  Chandos — memor¬ 
able  for  a  cei-tain  wet-blanket  clause  in  the 
Reform  Bill — moved  for  the  repeal  of  the  malt  I 
»luty.  This  was  opposed  by  the  front  men  on  j 
lx)th  sides  of  the  house,  and  his  motion  was  ' 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  1.58.  | 

The  next  important  discussion  that  ensued 
was  of  the  class  called  “damaging.” 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  was  one  of 
those  professed  adherents  of  the  Tory  party 
on  whom  the  jmblic  had  an  eye.  1 

This  milit:  ry  nobleman  was  brother  to  the  j 
unfortunate  Castlereagh,  and  had  most  of  that  ! 
nobleman’s  unjwpular  qualities,  with  one  or  j 
two  of  them  that  were  pojndar.  For  instance 
he  ha<l  the  same  splendid  calm  courage — a 
quality  in  which  Castlereagh  was  probably 
never  excelled  by  any  statesman  —  and  there 
was  the  same  kindne.ssof  manner.  This  kind¬ 


ness  w:is  largely  a  result  of  imperturbable 
self-esteem.  After  Lord  Ca.stlereagh  had  cut 
his  throat  his  valet  was  asked  at  the  inquest 
whether  he  had  noticed  anything  particulai 
in  his  m.-uster’s  manner  lately.  “Yes,”  said 
the  man,  “he  once  sjwke  cross  to  me.”  Thi.'^ 
slowness  to  get  angry  was  really  a  part  of  the 
man’s  .self-esteeming  placidity;  though  when 
the  latter,  helped  only  by  a  slow  brain,  re 
ceived  too  rude  a  shock,  he  lost  his  reason. 
This  might  have  happened  with  the  brother, 
Charles  Stewart  Vane,  who  is  now  before  us, 
only  he  had  jiot  the  ti'ials  of  the  statesman  to 
contend  with. 

Charles  Stewart  Vane  had  proved  himself 
a  fine  soldier  in  the  Peninsular  campaign,  and 
had  been  a  valuable  jniblic  servant  in  the 
Franco-German  wars.  As  he  was,  like  his 
brother,  a  splendid  horseman,  and  as  the 
masses  of  the  people  do  not  think  much  the  less 
of  a  man  for  confused  thinking  and  very  un- 
granmiatiail  talk  (in  which  Charles  Stewart 
Vane  succeeded  to  his  brother’s  mantle)  he 
would  hav’e  been  pretty  well  liked  if  he  had 
not  lived  in  times  of  popular  excitement,  and 
been  very  franklj’'  stujnd.  But  in  politics 
he  expressed  himself  as  much  astonished  as 
the  old  Duke  of  Newcastle  when  he  found  he 
could  not  always  do  as  he  would  with  his 
own,  and  he  wrote  a  book  of  travels  in  which 
he  de.scribed  the  Czar  Nicholas  as  the  gentlest 
and  sweetest  of  men,esiDecially  in  his  behaviour 
towards  the  Poles.  His  own  love  of  the  black 
sheep  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  politics, 
such  as  Dom  Miguel  and  Don  Carlos,  was  no 
secret.  Tlirough  his  own  importunate  folly 
it  had  became  publicly  known  that  he  had 
pressed  hard  for  a  pension  for  services  never 
performed  except  in  his  imagination,  and  that 
even  Lord  Liverpool  had  endorsed  one  of  his 
letters,  “This  is  too  bad.”  When  it  was  now 
resolved  to  appoint  this  self-complacent  hero 
ambassatlor  at  St.  Petersburg,  of  all  jdaces  in 
the  world,  the  appointment  was  hotly  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  opjwsition  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  though  the  condemnatory 
motion  was  withdrawn  it  had  the  effect  of  in¬ 
ducing  the  marquis  to  withdraw  his  claim. 
Unluckily  for  Ids  growing  popularity  Sir 
Robert  Peel  took  the  .side  of  the  marquis.  He 
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maintained,  and  truly,  that  Canning  had  e\- 
pressed  his  regret  at  this  brave  soldieEs  re¬ 
tirement  from  the  Austrian  embassy;  but 
Sir  Robert  forgot  “the  lieavy  change”  which 
had  piissed  over  the  whole  spirit  of  j)ublic 
afraiix  since  then,  and  the  multitude  scored 
up  his  defence  of  tins  new  ai)pointment  against 
him. 

It  wa.s,  however,  on  a  very  ditferent  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  actual  defeat  of  the  I’eel-Wel- 
lington  ministry  occurred.  Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell,  of  whose  capacity  as  a  debater  iuid  j)arty 
leader  the  king  had  spoken  so  slightingly  to 
Lord  Melbourne,  was  the  man  who  dealt  the 
blow  which  jjroved  fatal,  and  it  may  be  more 
than  tolerable  to  introduce  the  point  in  his 
own  account,  in  the  “Recollections”  which  he 
gave  to  the  world  late  in  life.  “As  leader  of 
the  Liberid  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,” 
says  his  lordship,  “1  had  no  smooth  path  be¬ 
fore  me.  To  turn  the  majority  into  a  minority 
by  a  direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence  would 
have  been  e;jay.  But  my  object  was  to  keep 
the  majority  together,  and  in  the  whole  twenty 
years  during  which  I  led  the  Liberal  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons  I  never  had  so  difficult 
a  tiisk.  The  plain  and  obvious  jjlan  of  voting 
the  sup])lies  for  three  months  being  given  up, 
the  question  naturally  occurred.  In  what  m;ui- 
ner  could  Sir  Robert  Peel  obtain  that  fair 
trial  which  his  own  partisans  and  many  in- 
<lef>endent  Whigs  called  for  on  his  behalf? 
Tliere  api)eared  no  question  so  well  fitted  for 
an  experimentum.  crucia  as  the  question  of  the 
Irish  Church.  The  proposal  for  a  commission 
made  by  Lord  Grey’s  government  had  been 
considered  by  four  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  cabinet  as  a  test  of  principle,  and  the 
Liberal  members  of  the  first  reformed  House 
of  Commons  had  accepted  the  question  of  the 
integrity  and  perpetual  endowment  of  the  Irish 
Church  as  marking  the  frontier  line  between 
Liberal  and  Tory  principles.  I  therefore  pro¬ 
posed  to  bring  forward  a  resolution  which,  on 
the  one  hand,  would  be  supported  by  Lord 
llowick,  and  wiia,  on  the  other,  the  basis  of 
an  alliance  with  O’Connell  and  the  Irish  mem¬ 
bers.  Compact  there  was  none,  but  an  alliance 
on  honourable  terms  of  mutual  co-operation 
undoubtedly  existed.  The  Whigs  remained. 


as  before,  the  firm  defenders  of  the  union; 
O’Connell  remained,  as  before,  the  ardent  ad¬ 
vocate  of  repeal ;  but  upon  intermediate  mea¬ 
sures  on  which  the  two  j)arties  could  agree 
consistently  with  their  ])rinciples  there  was  no 
want  of  cordiality.  Nor  did  I  ever  see  cause 
to  complain  of  O’ConneH’s  conduct.  He  con¬ 
fined  his  oj)position  fairly  to  Irish  me.asures. 
He  never  countenanced  the  Catiadian  Catholics 
in  their  di.saffection,  nor  promoted  a  recurrence 
to  physicid  force,  nor  used  trades’-unions  as 
a  means  of  discord  and  separation  among 
classes.” 

This  is  Lord  .John’s  account,  written,  or  at 
all  events  ])ubli.shed,  in  his  old  age,  and  it  is  far 
from  discreditable  to  him  either  as  a  tactician 
and  public  servant  or  as  the  rival  of  Peel. 
What  i)recisely  hajipened  we  shall  shortly  see. 

It  was  not  till  the  mi<ldle  of  March  th.at 
the  lord-chancellor  (Lyndhurst)  brought  up 
the  report  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissionere. 
This  commission  had  consisted  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  Bishops 
of  London,  Lincoln,  and  Gloucester,  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  Robert  Peel,  II.  Goulbourn, 
C.  W.  W.  Wynne,  H.  Ilobhouse,  and  Sir 
Herbert  Jenner.  In  the  London  Gazette  an¬ 
nouncing  their  appointment  they  had  been 
described  as  “commissioners  for  considering 
the  state  of  the  several  dioceses  in  England 
and  Wales  with  reference  to  the  amount  of 
their  revenues,  to  the  more  equal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  episcopal  duties,  and  to  the  prevention 
of  the  necessity  of  attaching  by  comineudam 
to  bishoprics  benefices  with  the  cure  of  souls ; 
for  considering  the  state  of  the  several  cathe¬ 
dral  and  collegiate  churches  within  the  s;ime, 
with  a  view  to  the  suggestion  of  measures  for 
rendering  them  most  conducive  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  Established  Church ;  also  for  devis¬ 
ing  the  best  mode  of  providing  for  the  cure  of 
souls,  with  special  reference  to  the  residence 
of  the  clergy  on  their  respective  benefice.s.” 
The  attorney-general.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock, 
gave  notice  of  two  bills  for  amending  church 
discipline,  and  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  of  an  Irish 
tithe  measure.  Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  notice 
of  two  bills,  one  for  the  commutation  of 
tithes  in  England  ;  the  other  for  the  civil  re¬ 
gistration  of  births,  deaths,  and  mamages 
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among  DLssentei-s— a  name  to  be  read  in  the 
widest  jKiSsible  sense  for  this  occiisiou.  On 
Uie  question  of  the  charter  for  the  Loudon 
University  he  was  defeated.  Admission  to 
Cambriilge  and  Oxford  being  refused  to 
Nonconformists,  tlie  now  strongly  Rinded 
and  determined  friends  of  education  moved 
for  the  presentation  of  an  address  to  the  king 
jiraying  him  to  empower  the  Loudon  Univer¬ 
sity  to  grant  degrees,  leaving  out,  however, 
medicine  and  divinity.  Sir  Robert  met  the 
motion  with  an  obstructive  amendment, 
and  was  defeated  by  246  to  136,  a  majoi'ity  of 
90  on  the  side  of  liberal  education.  It  was 
not,  however,  on  these  questions  that  the  de¬ 
cisive  wager  of  battle  was  given,  but,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  words  of  Lord  John,  ujxin 
the  Irish  Tithe  Bill.  As  to  the  main  principle 
of  the  bill,  the  Liberal  majority  did  not 
quarrel  with  it,  and  Mr.  O’Connell  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  it  was  better  in  some  re¬ 
spects  than  the  measure  of  the  late  Whig 
ministry,  inasmuch  as  that  proposed  to  give 
the  landlords  one  two-fifths  of  the  tithes,  se¬ 
curing  to  the  clergy  seventy-seven  and  a  half 
per  cent  of  their  legal  hicome,  and  charging 
seventeen  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  whole  on 
the  consolidated  fund,  while  this  measure 
would  give  the  landlords  only  one-fourth  of 
the  amount,  secure  the  clergy  only  seventy-five 
per  cent,  and  devolve  no  charge  on  the  im- 
jieriai  excliequer.  On  the  3Uth  of  March  the 
Liberal  leader  brought  forward  his  motion — 
the  result  of  which  was  intended  to  be  decisive 
— that  this  house  resolve  itself  into  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  consider  the  temporalities  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland.  After  a  debate  of  four  nights’ 
duration  this  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  33.  On  the  night  of  the  same  day  the 
house  went  into  committee,  and  Lord  John 
Russell  now  moved,  “That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
tliis  committee  that  any  surplus  which  may 
remain  after  fully  providing  for  the  spiritual  j 
instruction  of  the  membera  of  the  Established  | 
Church  in  Ireland  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
general  education  of  all  classes  of  Chris¬ 
tians.” 

Not  until  the  6th  of  Ajiril  was  the  debate 
ended,  when  the  resolution  of  Lord  John 
Russell  was  declared  carried  by  a  majority  of  i 


25  votes,  262  against  237.  This  victory  Lord 
J ohn  Russell  followed  up  by  a  third  resolution, 
to  the  etfect  that  “  no  measure  on  the  subject 
of  tithes  in  Ireland  can  lead  to  a  satisfactory 
and  fin;d  adjustment  which  does  not  embody 
the  principle  contained  in  the  foregoing  reso¬ 
lution.”  This  was  carried,  after  a  long  debate, 
by  a  majority  of  285  to  258 — 27  votes.  In  all 
three  of  these  cases  the  Liberal  majority  came 
from  the  Irish  members. 

For  O’Connell  was  there  to  organize  an 
opposition  which  had  for  its  avowed  ob¬ 
ject  the  repeal  of  the  union.  He  candidly 
declared  that  all  mixed  measures  were  only 
regarded  by  him  as  instalments,  and  it  was 
a  serious  difficulty  that  his  following  was 
strong  enough  to  embarrass  any  government 
to  which  it  opposed  its  policy  of  obstruc¬ 
tion  and  delay  or  a  temporary  coalition  with 
the  other  side.  If  the  Liberal  cause  itself  did 
not  suffer  from  the  necessities  of  such  a  tem¬ 
porary  coalition,  the  statesmen  who  formed 
the  Whig  opposition  or  the  succeeding  Whig 
administration  were  undoubtedly  injured  in 
the  national  estimation  by  the  terms  which 
they  appeared  to  be  obliged  to  keep  with  the 
great  agitator.  Tet  O’Connell  himself  was* 
consistent.  Lord  John  Russell  distinctly 
states  that  he  could  not  complain  of  him,  be¬ 
cause  he  only  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
intentions  which  lie  had  declared  to  be  his 
sole  aim  in  parliament.  But  politically  he 
was  as  compromising  as  a  friend  as  he  was 
unsparing  and  unscrupulous  as  an  enemy. 

One  can  almost  imagine  how  O’Connell  must 
hav'e  looked  when  he  was  badgering  an  ojipon- 
ent — for  Ilaydon  the  painter  has  left  a  portrait 
of  him — not  a  painting  only,  but  a  word  por¬ 
trait — in  his  diary. 

“At  twelve  I  went  to  O’Connell’s,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  his  appearance  was  very  diffeient  from 
what  it  is  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
on  the  whole  hilarious  and  good-natured.  But 
there  was  a  cunning  look.  He  has  an  eye 
like  a  weasel.  Light  seemed  hanging  at  the 
bottom,  and  he  looked  out  with  a  searching 
ken,  like  Brougham  something,  but  not  with 
his  depth  of  insight.  I  was  fiist  shown  into 
his  private  room.  A  shirt  hanging  by  the 
fire,  a  hand-glass  tied  to  the  window-bolt. 
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pa[>ers,  hats,  brushes,  wet  towels,  and  dirty  [ 
shoes,  gave  intimation  of  ‘  Dear  Ireland.’  | 
After  a  few  moments  O’Conuell  rolled  in,  in 
a  mornin^-srown,  a  loose  black  handkerchief 
tied  round  his  neck,  a  wig,  and  a  foraging-cap 
borilered  with  gold-lace.  As  a  si)ecimen  of 
character,  he  began,  ‘  Mr.  Haydon,  you  and  I 
must  understand  each  other  about  this  pic-  j 
ture.  They  say  I  must  pay  for  this  likeness  ?’  ] 
‘Not  at  all,  sir!’  This,”  says  Haydon  “is  i 
the  only  thing  of  the  sort  that  has  hapjiened  j 
to  me.” 

On  another  visit  Haydon  told  him  it  was  j 
somewhat  ungrateful  after  getting  emancipa-  ; 
tion  to  turn  round  and  demand  repeal.  “Notin  j 
me,”  he  replied,  “  1  always  said  repeal  would 
be  the  consequence  of  emancipation,  and  I  J 
always  avowed  such  to  be  my  object.” 

One  can  almost  fancy  the  arch  sm  ile  and  the  | 
“  light  ”  in  the  eye  of  that  quaint,  good-hum¬ 
oured  face  when  he  said  to  the  painter,  “I 
got  a  scolding  from  Peel  last  night.  I  told 
him  I  spared  him  this  once — but  the  next 
time - 

Probably  O’Connell  had  a  gi-eater  respect 
for  Peel  than  for  any  other  of  his  opponents, 
or  for  most  of  his  friends  for  that  matter;  j 
for  Peel  was  too  honourable  and  trutliful  to  | 
escape  the  admiration  of  so  keen,  subtle,  and  | 
unscrupulous  a  foe.  1 

To  have  had  the  life-long  loyalty  of  a  man  i 
like  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  himself  a  judge  | 
of  character,  is  proof  enough  of  what  Peel’s  ' 
high  disposition  must  have  been;  though  it  j 
was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  ; 
that  his  friend,  seeking  to  express  an  estimate  ’ 
of  his  worth,  said,  “  He  was  the  truest  man  I 
have  ever  known.  I  was  long  connected  with 
him  in  public  life.  We  were  both  in  the 
counsels  of  our  sovereign  together,  and  I  had 
long  the  honour  to  enjoy  his  private  friend-  ; 
ship.  In  all  the  course  of  my  acquaintance  j 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel  I  never  knew  a  man  in  ! 
whose  truth  and  justice  I  had  a  more  lively 
conddence,  or  in  whom  I  saw  a  more  invari-  j 
able  desire  to  promote  the  public  service.  In 
the  whole  course  of  my  communication  with  | 
him  I  never  knew  an  instance  in  which  he  ' 
did  not  show  the  strongest  attachment  to  | 
truth ;  and  I  never  saw,  in  the  whole  course  1 


of  my  life,  the  smallest  reason  for  suspecting 
that  he  stated  anything  which  he  did  not 
firmly  believe  to  be  the  fact.” 

This  was  the  man,  and  it  may  readily  be 
believed  that  he  was  an  exceedingly  difficult 
man  to  displace  from  the  premiership,  since 
his  high  personal  reputation,  both  in  the 
house  and  in  the  country,  joined  to  his  re¬ 
markable  power  of  debate  and  his  great 
financial  ability,  made  him  a  minister  undei 
whom  any  cabinet  might  serve  with  distinc¬ 
tion.  But  he  could  not  maintain  a  ministry 
which  had  been  forced  on  the  country.  He 
introduced  an  Irish  Tithe  Commutation  Bill, 
which  the  leadem  of  the  opposition  declared 
he  had  borrowed  from  them ;  and  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  join  issue  with  the  government  on 
the  vexed  question  of  the  appropriation  of  the 
sui-plus  revenues  of  the  Iilsh  Church  to  non  • 
ecclesiastical  purposes. 

A  commission  had  been  appointed,  but  the 
question  could  be  revived  as  a  party  motion, 
to  test  the  strength  of  a  ministry  which  had 
already  clung  to  office  notwithstanding  numer¬ 
ous  defeats. 

Lord  John  contended  that  the  authority 
of  a  church  establishment  is  founded  on  its 
utility,  and  that  whenever,  upon  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  we  deliberate  concerning  the  fomi,  pro- 
jniety,  or  comparative  excellence  of  different 
establishments,  the  single  view  under  which 
we  ought  to  consider  them  is  that  of  a  scheme 
of  instruction;  the  single  end  we  ought  to 
propose  by  them  is  the  presei-vation  and  com¬ 
munication  of  religious  knowledge.  Ever}* 
other  idea  and  every  other  end  which  have 
been  mixed  up  with  this,  as  the  making  the 
church  the  instrument  and  ally  of  the  state, 
converting  it  into  the  means  of  strengthening 
or  diffusing  influence,  or  regarding  it  as  a 
sup|X)rt  of  regal,  in  opposition  to  popular 
forms  of  government,  have  served  only  to  de¬ 
base  the  institution,  and  to  introduce  into  it 
numerous  con-uptions  and  abuses. 

“This”  (said  Lord  John)  “being  what  an 
established  church  ought  to  be,  the  question 
is,  whether  these  great  objects  have  been 
advanced  by  the  way  in  which  the  church 
revenues  have  been  appropriated  in  Ireland, 
and  whether  it  has  furthered  the  religious 
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instruction  which  that  church  ought  to  be  the 
means  of  bestowing.  In  the  earlier  j)art  of 
the  last  century  tlie  revenues  of  the  Irisli 
Cnuu'ch  did  not  exceed  ^£160, 000  per  annum; 
they  now  amount  to  no  less  than  £791,726,  in 
round  numbers  £8tX),000.  While  this  enor¬ 
mous  increa.se  has  taken  place  has  there  been 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of 
conversions  to  the  Protestant  faith,  or  has  the 
activity,  zeal,  and  success  of  the  clergy  been 
such  as  to  warrant  the  continuance  of  this 
revenue?” 

In  too  many  instances  the  conduct  of  the 
clergy  had  been  the  reverse  of  what  it  ought 
to  have  been.  Not  very  long  before,  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  an  advantage  to  a  clergyman  to  have 
few  Protestants  in  his  parish,  because  he  thus 
had  a  fair  excuse  for  neglecting  his  duty.  Even 
up  to  a  late  period  many  of  the  established 
clergy  considered  themselves  rather  as  mem- 
bera  of  a  great  jx>litical  body  than  as  set  apart 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating  religious 
instruction.  What  had  been  the  consequence? 
In  the  county  of  Kilkenny  in  1731  there 
were  1055  Protestants,  in  1834  there  were  only 
945 ;  in  Armagh  at  the  same  period  the  Pro¬ 
testants  were  to  the  Catholics  as  three  to  one, 
in  1834  they  were  only  as  one  to  tlii-ee.  In 
the  county  of  Kerry  the  proportion  of  Catholics 
to  Protestants  was  much  greater.  Lord  John 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 
Protestant  population  of  Ireland  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  750,000,  and  of  those  400,000  were  within 
the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Armagh.  In 
nine  dioceses  the  proportions  were: — IMem- 
bers  of  the  Established  Church  166,492, 
Roman  Catholics  1,732,452,  Presbyterians 
162,184,  other  Protestant  Dissenters  6430,  out 
of  a  total  of  2,067,558. 

It  was  clear  from  statistics,  that  while  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland  the  members  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  were  sufficiently  numerous  to 
require  a  considerable  number  of  beneficed 
clergymen,  in  other  parts  they  formed  so  small 
a  proportion  that  it  coidd  not  be  either  neces¬ 
sary  or  right  to  maintain  as  large  an  estab¬ 
lishment  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Nothing  could  set  this  in  a  clearer  liffht  than 
the  following  example,  taken  from  tlie  diocese 
of  Ferns: — 


Parishes. 

Value. 

Estab* 

lishcHl 

Church. 

Roman 

Catholic. 

TagImKin, . 

£440— Glebe,  £50 

133 

2920 

Bailycormick,. . . 

95 

10 

601 

liullynitty . 

82 

21 

390 

Dtinieer . 

153— Glebe,  0 

159 

1460 

Drum  car, . 

53 

120 

1528 

Monacheboiie, . . 

107 

9 

737 

Moyleary . 

173— Glebe,  30 

13 

1148 

Cappog, . 

120 

1 

630 

Ruthdriimnim,.. 

82- Glebe,  20 

7 

662 

CaiTickboiTiret. . . 

57 

332 

Port . 

142— Glebe,  6 

5 

800 

lllard . 

280 — Glebe,  45 

50 

2213 

Olaig . 

440 

03 

4999 

Ossory . 

02 

4 

107 

Balrooii . 

69 

7 

313 

Numerous  instances  of  the  same  kind  could 
have  been  adduced,  showing  that  of  the 
£800,000  which  formed  the  revenue  of  the 
Irish  Church,  a  large  portion  was  given  to  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  people,  while  all 
the  rest  derived  from  it  no  benefit  what¬ 
ever.  “It  is  true,”  said  Lord  John,  “that 
within  the  last  twenty  years  greater  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
members  of  the  church  in  this  respect.  I 
believe  the  Church  of  Ireland  now  stands 
high.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  build  churches 
and  glebe-houses  in  order  to  convert  men  from 
one  persuasion  to  another.  The  occurrences 
of  late  years  have  very  much  diminished  the 
probability  of  such  conversions.  In  defiance 
of  all  history  and  experience  it  was  thought 
fit  some  years  ago  to  call  public  meetings,  in 
order  to  make  Protestants  out  of  Catholics  by 
controversy  and  disjjute.  The  Catholic  clergy, 
being  thus  provoked,  advised  actual  resistance 
to  payment  to  the  clergy  of  the  opposing 
church.  I  am  far  from  deeming  that  resist¬ 
ance  justifiable,  and  far  less  the  encourage¬ 
ment  that  was  given  to  it;  but  it  did  take 
j)lace,  and  its  very  existence  presented  an 
additional  obstacle  to  the  gaining  over  of  any 
great  class  of  the  Irish  to  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  That  resistance  has  prevailed  for  several 
years ;  it  has  become  so  inveterate  that  all  the 
exertions  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  government 
to  enforce  the  collection  of  tithe  has  become 
un.availing.  Thus  the  Establishment  has  not 
merely  failed  to  diffuse  spiritual  and  religious 
doctrine  among  the  great  mass  of  the  populace, 
it  has  produced  a  system  which  continually 
brings  the  clergy  into  collision  with  the  people 
— which  has  led  to  scenes  of  civil  strife  and 
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Lloodslied,  li.as  brought  about  a  .state  of  tilings 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  true  ends  of 
all  church  establishment,  and  has  now  made  it 
plain  that  those  great  and  paramount  objects 
will  never  be  aided  by  limiting  the  spiritual 
instruction  of  the  people  of  Ireland  as  it 
hithei-to  has  been,  and  by  apjilying  the  re¬ 
venues  of  the  Irish  Church  to  maintaining 
the  doctrines  of  the  Establishment,  and  to  no 
other  purpose  whatever.” 

“  This  being  the  case,  there  must  be  reform, 
and  that  reform  should  consist  in  adapting 
the  Establishment  to  the  wants  of  those  who 
belong  to  it,  and  making  no  unnecessary 
additions.  If  the  house  adopts  this  principle 
it  cannot  do  otherwise  than  greatly  reduce 
the  ecclesiasticid  establishment  of  Ireland. 
Whatever  may  remain  after  that  reduction 
ought  to  be  applied  to  some  object  b^’  which 
the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  might  be  advanced.  The 
use  to  which  I  propose  to  apply  the  surplus  is 
general  education,  according  to  the  system 
adopted  by  the  National  Board  in  Ii-eland, 
and  according  to  which  individuals  of  all 
Ijersuasions  can  receive  religious  and  moral 
instruction,  and  be  brought  up  in  harmony  to¬ 
gether.  No  measure  would  tend  so  much  to 
produce  peace  in  Ireland.  ...  It  has  been  the 
wish  of  parliament  to  improve  that  country 
by  education.  This  was  the  object  of  the 
stiitute  that  introduced  diocesan  schools. 
Afterwards  it  was  considered  desirable  to 
have  a  system  of  education  which  would  not 
interfere  with  any  man’s  religious  faith.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Board  of 
Education  in  Dublin,  which  was  introduced 
by  Lord  Stiinley,  a  better  kind  of  education 
hits  been  enjoyed,  and  moral  and  religious 
instruction  has  been  conveyed  generally  to  the 
people  without  interfering  with  the  opinion  or 
shocking  the  feelings  of  any  sects.  If,  then, 
I  can  show  that  public  advantage  requires 
that  some  jwrtion  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Establishment  should  be  applied  to  religious 
educiition  and  ch.arity,  how  can  my  opponents 
maintain  that  they  hold  church  projierty  more 
sacred  than  I  do?  To  say  that  it  should  be 
{lartly  distributed  and  partly  kept  secret, 
partly  interfered  with  for  public  objects  and 


I 


i 
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I)artly  considered  sis  private  property,  does 
seem  to  me  to  couple  in  one  projKJsition  the 
utmost  absurdity  with  the  utmost  inefficiency. 
It  is  said  that  the  land  which  pays  the  tithe 
belongs  to  the  Protestants  in  the  projxirtion 
of  fifteen  to  one.  I  could  understand  that 
argument  if  an  established  church  existed 
only  for  the  rich ;  but  as  it  is  intended  for  all 
chisses  of  society,  and  esjjecially  for  the  benefit, 
instruction,  and  consolation  of  the  j^oor,  it  is 
not  enough  to  tell  me  that  those  who  origimdly 
contributed  to  the  revenue  were  Protestants, 
for  I  am  bound  to  look  on  its  effects  on  the 
whole  of  Irehind.  Besides,  whoever  they  may 
be  on  ■whom  the  chai’ge  of  maintaining  that 
church  ultimately  falls,  it  is  notorious  that  it 
is  now  levied  on  Catholics,  who  derive  no 
benefit  from  the  Establishment. 

“  I  am  chai-ged  with  inconsistency  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  question,  because  last  year  1 
objected  to  pass  such  a  motion  as  this  without 
inquiry.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Sir  R.  Peel,  without  waiting  for  the  report  of 
the  commissioners,  has  declared  that  he  woulil 
in  no  case  consent  to  the  application  of  church 
property  to  any  but  ecclesiastical  purposes. 
He  has  declared  that  the  commission  may  go 
on,  but  that  he  shall  care  for  its  reports  only 
as  far  as  thej’'  may  enable  him  to  make  a 
better  distribution  of  church  property  among 
its  members.  If  that  is  the  case  it  is  quite 
necessary  tliat  the  house  should  come  to  some 
distinct  resolution  on  the  subject,  and  tliat  it 
should  not  be  going  on  night  after  night  and 
week  after  week  without  knowing  whether 


the  minister's  of  the  crown  do  or  do  not  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
this  gr-eat  and  impor'tant  question.” 

The  debate  was  continued  on  the  evenings 
of  the  31st  of  Mar-ch  and  the  1st  and  2d  of 
April,  and  one  of  the  most  impor'tant  speeches 
was  that  of  Sir  James  Graham,  who  said : — 
“  Why  is  it  that  some  members  are  so  anxious 
to  get  at  the  small  sum  which  may  arise  out 
of  the  proposed  appropriation  of  the  revenues 
,  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  which  will  not,  I 
believe,  amount  to  more  tharr  ;£100,000  per 
annuirr  ?  I  believe  it  is  the  wish  of  many  of 
those  who  suppor’t  the  present  resolution  to 
i  take  these  revenues,  not  because  the  state  is 
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]Hjor,  but  because  tlie  chureli  is  rich ;  not  that 
the  state  may  gain,  but  that  the  church  may 
iose  tliem.  I  believe  in  my  conscience  that  if 
the  ajipropriatiou  is  once  allowed,  in  a  very 
short  time  the  Protestant  religion  will  cease 
to  be  the  e.stablished  religion  in  Ireland,  and 
ultimately  England  too.  It  was  to  avoid  this 
very  danger  that  the  Irish  legislature  had 
sti])ulated,  in  the  treaty  of  the  Union,  for  the 
siifety  of  the  Irish  Church.  They  made  it  an 
essential  and  fundamental  article  of  the  Union 
that  the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ire¬ 
land  should  for  ever  be  maintained.  Such 
being  the  case,  shall  the  Commons  of  England 
now,  even  before  many  of  the  parties  to  that 
compact  have  passed  away,  ungenerously  with¬ 
draw  from  it  that  main  and  moving  consi¬ 
deration  which  induced  an  independent  legis¬ 
lature  to  enter  into  it? 

“  Is  this  a  course  likely  to  add  to  the  peace 
of  Ireland  ?  No.  If  peace  is  the  object  of 
this  measure,  its  success  is  indeed  ho])eless. 
Peace  has  indeed  been  the  promise  which 
Ireland  has  made  for  important  changes  and 
concessions,  but  that  promise  has  always  been 
broken.  Expectations  and  assurances  of  tran¬ 
quillity  were  held  out  to  induce  Britain  to 
give  way;  while  the  real  design,  and  the 
design  now  openly  declared,  was  to  proceed 
step  by  step  till  the  Protestant  church  is 
annihilated.  Mr.  Sheil,  in  his  examination 
before  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1824-25,  said,  ‘  I  am  convinced 
that  it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  any — no 
matter  how'  great  his  influence  might  be,  no 
matter  how  perveree  his  ambition  might  be — 
to  draw  large  convocations  of  men  together  in 
Ireland ;  nothing  but  the  sense  of  individual 
injury  produces  these  great  and  systematic 
gatherings,  through  the  medium  of  which  so 
much  passion  and  so  much  inflammatory  matter 
is  conveyed  through  the  country.  ...  I 
am  perfectly  convinced  that  neither  upon 
tithes,  nor  the  union,  nor  any  other  question 
could  the  people  of  Ireland  be  powerfully  and 
permanently  united.’  Dr.  Doyle  declared, 
before  the  same  committee,  ‘  I  conceive  that 
tlie  removal  of  the  disqualifications  under 
which  Roman  Catholics  labour  -would  lessen 
considerably  those  feelings  of  opjwsition  which 


theymayatjjresent  entertain  with  regard  to  the 
Establishment;  chiefly  for  this  reason, — that 
whilst  we  labour  under  the  disabilities  which 
now  weigh  on  us,  we  find  that  the  clergy  of 
the  E.stablishment,  being  very  numerous  and 
very  opulent,  employ  their  influence  ami 
ojiulence  in  various  ways  to  opijose  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  our  claims;  and  I  do  think  that,  if 
these  claims  were  once  adjusted,  and  the  con¬ 
cessions  that  we  desire  granted,  the  country 
would  settle  down  into  a  habit  of  quiet,  and 
that  we  should  no  longer  feel  the  jealousy 
against  the  clergy  that  we  now  feel,  because 
that  jealousy  which  we  do  feel  arises  chiefly 
from  the  unrelaxed  efforts  which  thej'  have 
almost  universally  made  to  oppose  our  claims; 
we  should  view  them  then,  if  these  claims 
were  gi-anted,  as  brethren  labouring  in  the 
same  vineyard  as  ourselves.’  Every  one  of 
these  hopes  has  been  falsified,  every  one  of 
these  pi'omises  h:is  been  forgotten,  and  in 
their  place  has  come  triumphant  exultation 
over  the  approaching  downfall  of  the  Prote.s- 
tant  Church.  What  better  witness  can  there 
be  to  the  designs  of  the  Catholics  than  Mr. 
O’Connell,  of  whom  Lord  J.  Russell  is  now 
the  accredited  ag.  nt?  No  further  back  than 
October,  1834,  Mi'.  O’Connell  spoke  out  in  a 
published  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Crawford, 
and  discussing  the  proceedings  regarding  tithes 
in  the  last  session  of  parliament.  He  there 
said,  ‘  It  is  quite  true  that  I  demanded  for 
the  present  but  a  partial  reduction — it  was 
three-fifths — of  the  tithes.  Why  did  I  ask 
for  no  more?  Why  did  I  not  demand  the 
abolition  of  the  entire?  Because  I  had  no 
chance  in  the  first  instance  of  getting  the 
entire  abolished.  And  you  perceive  that  I 
was  refused  the  extent  that  I  asked,  being 
three-fifths,  and  only  got  from  the  House  of 
Commons  two-fifths.  I  had  therefore  not  the 
least  prospect  or  jirobability  of  destroying  the 
entire ;  and  because  I  am  one  of  those  who  are 
and  have  been  always  ready  to  accept  any 
instalment,  however  small,  of  the  debt  of 
justice  due  to  the  people — the  real  natiomd 
debt— I  have  been  and  am  readj'  to  accept 
any  instalment  of  that  debt,  determined  to  go 
on  and  look  for  the  remainder  as  soon  a.s  the 
first  Instalment  shall  be  completely  realized. 
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It  is  totally  untrue  tliat  I  acquiesced  in  the 
perpetual  continuance  of  the  remaining  three- 
fifths  of  the  tithes.’  Nor  did  he  leave  them  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  appropriation  of  church 
property;  for  in  another  letter,  in  September, 
1834,  he  says:  —  ‘My  jilan  is  to  apply  that 
fund  to  the  various  counties  of  Ireland,  to 
relieve  tlie  occupiers  of  land  from  the  gi-and- 
jury  cess.  .  .  .  My  plan  is  to  defray  all  the 
e.xpenses  of  dispensarie.s,  infirmaries,  hospitals, 
and  asylums,  and  to  multiply  the  number  of 
those  institutions  until  they  become  quite 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  sick’ — that  is 
to  say,  that  church  jiroperty  is  to  be  granted 
to  the  landlords  of  Ireland  to  enable  them  to 
do  that  which,  without  confiscation,  they  are 
bound  to  do  by  the  law  of  humanity,  if  not 
by  the  law  of  the  land — namely,  to  provide 
for  the  relief  of  their  poorer  brethren. 

“  I  jiress  on  all  those  who  lay  claim  to  the 
name  of  sincere  and  genuine  Whigs,  to  oppose 
this  mischievous  and  disastrous  resolution. 
Whig  principles  consist  not  in  death’s-heads- 
and  -  crossbones  denunciations  of  those  who 
venture  to  exercise  their  religious  principles 
according  to  their  consciences,  nor  in  ])rayers 
for  mercy  limited  to  them  in  heaven,  but 
not  to  extend  to  them  on  this  side  of  the 
grave.  Whig  principles  consist  not  more  in 
love  of  civil  liberty  than  in  jealousy  of  the 
Catholic  religion  as  an  engine  of  political 
power,  when  it  arrogates  to  itself  a  right  to 
ascendency  and  claims  to  put  other  religions 
under  its  feet;  above  all,  I  consider  genuine 
Whig  principles  to  consist  in  a  warm  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Protestant  religion  as  by  law 
established.  I  have  on  this  question  a  strong 
religious  feeling.  It  is  a  vital  question,  on 
which  no  further  compromise  can  be  made. 
I  have  carried  compromise  on  it  as  far  as 
principle  will  allow;  but  further  I  cannot  go. 
The  property  which  was  set  apart  by  our 
ancestoi-s  to  maintain  and  propagate  the  Pro¬ 
testant  religion  is  sacred,  and  ought  to  be 
applied  to  sacred  uses.  They  who  minister 
at  the  altar  ought  to  live  of  the  altar.  That 
principle  is  high  as  heaven,  and  you  cannot 
reach  it;  strong  as  the  Almighty,  and  you 
cannot  overturn  it ;  fixed  as  the  Eternal,  and 
you  cannot  unfix  it.  It  is  binding  on  you  as  a 


legislature  of  Christian  men  acting  on  Cliris- 
tian  principles,  and  no  consideration  on  earth 
will  induce  me  to  compromise  or  destroy  it.” 

Interesting,  or  at  all  events  illustrative,  a.s 
these  leading  speeches  may  be,  they  have  by 
this  time  cea.sed  to  have  such  real  significance 
as  that  delivered  by  the  young  statesman  who 
had  been  jn-omoted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the 
office  of  under-secretary  to  the  colonies.  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  fervid  oj>position  to  the  motion  of 
Lord  John  Russell  is  important  indeed  when 
read  by  the  light  of  comj)aratively  recent 
events.  Nor  is  the  part  which  he  has  taken 
in  the  disendowment  of  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland  less  sigidficant  when  the  details  of 
the  scheme  are  comjiared  with  the  demands 
of  O’Connell  and  the  more  .advanced  reformere 
in  1835.  We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter 
to  refer  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  explanations 
of  the  complete  change  of  view  which  he  found 
it  necessary  to  avow  under  the  altered  con¬ 
ditions  of  Later  years,  .and  we  sh.all  then  see 
that  he  had  not  spoken  without  dee])  feeling 
nor  without  serious  consideration  when  he 
stood  up  to  defend,  as  he  believed,  “  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  church  est.ablishments.”  And  it  must, 
be  remembered  that  the  young  member  foi' 
Newark  h.ad  alre.ady  made  a  high  reputation 
not  only  as  an  orator  and  a  debater,  but  .as  a 
thoughtful  and  able  writer  on  political  sub¬ 
jects  of  wide  and  immediate  interest.  Southey 
had  two  yeare  before  wrote  of  the  great  ex¬ 
pectations  which  were  entertained  of  “  young 
Gladstone,  the  member  for  New.ark,  s.aid  to 
be  the  ablest  pei-son  that  Oxford  has  sent 
forth  for  many  years,  since  Peel  or  Canning,” 
and  had  expi-essed  a  hope  “that  the  young 
man  might  not  disappoint  his  friends.” 

Th.at  those  expectations  were  not  for  a  long 
time  disappointed  in  the  sense  intended  by 
Southey  is  pretty  certain,  for  the  “young 
man”  quickly  rose  to  an  eminent  position,  and 
was  able  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  his  gov¬ 
ernment  in  several  debates  in  which  he  took 
a  p.art. 

To  his  earlier  efforts  on  the  question  of  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  we 
shall  have  immediately  to  refer;  but  in  tlie 
sessions  between  that  time  and  the  discussion 
on  the  Irish  tithe  he  had  re])eatedly  spoken 
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ill  tlie  house  and  had  been  sedulous  in  his  at¬ 
tendance.  On  the  question  of  the  inquiry  into 
•illeged  bribery  and  corruption  in  the  Liver- 
|iool  elections,  while  admitting  the  probability 
>f  some  cori-upt  dealings,  he  liad  appealed  to 
tlie  house  not  “to  immolate  on  insufficient 
pretexts  the  rights  of  the  freemen”  nor  “  to 
offer  so  poor  a  morael  to  appease  the  hunger 
i>f  reform;”  and  on  the  inquiry  is.suing  in  a 
bill  disfranchising  a  section  of  the  electoi-s  he 
hiul  again  adilressed  the  house.  He  had  also 
opposed  Mr.  Hume’s  Universities’  Admission 
Bill,  which  abolished  the  demand  upon  stu¬ 
dents  entering  the  Univei'sity  of  Oxford  to 
subscribe  to  the  thirty-nine  articles;  and  he 
had  taken  part  in  the  debate  on  the  Irish 
Church  Temiioralities  Bill  of  1833.  Through¬ 
out  this  periotl  he  was  entirely  consistent  in 
his  support  of  the  party  to  which  he  professed 
•illegiance,  and  there  must  have  been  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  well-recognized  force  in  “  this  young 
man  of  unblemished  character  and  of  distin¬ 
guished  parliamentary  talents,”  or  Lord  Macau¬ 
lay  would  scarcely  have  spoken  of  him  with 
so  much  emphasis,  and  perhaps  bitterness, 
as  “the  rising  hope  of  those  stern  and  un¬ 
bending  Tories  who  follow  reluctantly  and 
mutinously  a  leader  whose  experience  and 
eloquence  are  indispensable  to  them,  but 
whose  cautious  temper  and  moderate  opinion 
they  abhor.”  The  great  Whig  essayist  wrote 
this  in  1839,  d  jjropos  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
jiamphlet.  The  State  in  its  Relations  with  the 
Church,  in  which  the  author  sought  to  estab¬ 
lish  that  government  ought  expressly  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  teaching  of  the  true  religion,  and 
which  he  dedicated  to  that  “fountain  of 
blessings,  spiritual,  social,  and  intellectual,” 
the  Univei’sity  of  Oxford  ;  but  it  was  no  fair 
representation  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  relation  to 
his  leader,  as  subsequent  events  seem  to  liave 
shown  pretty  clearly.  The  occasion  on  which 
Macaulay  made  use  of  this  kind  of  criticism 
we  shall,  as  we  have  said,  allude  to  in  its 
place ;  for  the  present  the  whole  reference  will 
be  better  underetood  by  returning  to  the 
debate  from  which  we  have  wandered,  and 
noting  the  chief  points  of  what  the  member 
for  Newark  had  to  say  on  the  subject  of  Lord 
Russell’s  proposal : — 


“  The  noble  lord  anil  those  who  have 
spoken  on  the  same  side  of  the  question 
have  jiroceeded  on  totally  unproved  assump¬ 
tions — they  have  gone  on  the  gratuitous  and 
unsustained  supposition  that  there  exists  a 
surjilus  revenue  over  and  above  what  is 
necessary  for  the  due  maintenance  of  the 
church  in  Ireland.  I  think  church  property 
as  sacred  as  jirivate  propei’ty;  but  I  should 
say,  that  the  former  was  sacred  in  persons 
and  the  latter  to  purposes.  At  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  the  legislature,  comjiosed  of 
the  representatives  of  the  country,  having 
changed  the  established  religion,  changed  to 
the  same  extent  the  apjirojiriation  of  church 
property.  If  Protestants  should  ever  again 
be  in  a  minority  in  this  house,  I,  for  one, 
avow  my  conviction  that  a  return  to  the 
ancient  ajiprojiriation  would  be  the  fair  and 
legitimate  consequence ;  but  until  that  is  the 
case  I  shall  raise  my  humble  voice  as  a  Pro- 
te.stant  against  the  principle  involved  in  the 
motion  before  the  house.  The  great  griev¬ 
ance  complained  of  in  Ireland  is,  that  the 
Protestant  Establishment  there  is  paid  for  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants.  Now  is 
such  in  reality  the  case  i  Are  tithes  paid  for 
that  purpose?  or  are  not  tithes  rather  a 
part  of  the  surplus  profit  of  the  laud  which 
goes  not  to  the  cultivator  of  the  land  but  to 
its  owner?  Tithe  is  paid  by  the  landlord, 
and  the  grievance  complained  of  exists  rather 
in  theory  than  in  reality.  But  if  there  are 
evils  arising  out  of  this  question  of  tithes,  is 
not  the  present  government  prepared  to  re¬ 
dress  them  ?  Has  not  the  govei’ument  a 
Tithe  Bill  before  the  house,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  ])lace  the  payment  of  tithes  where 
it  ought  to  be,  on  the  landlords?  The  prin¬ 
cipal  argument  of  Lord  J.  Russell  is,  that  the 
Iri.sh  Church  jiroperty  is  not  duly  applied, 
and  does  not  answer  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  originally  intended.  Well,  admitting 
that,  and  granting  also  that  there  are  general 
abuses  and  neglects  in  the  administration  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  I  may  fairly  ask,  has 
not  the  same  general  vice  prevailed  also, 
and  to  a  like  extent,  in  its  political  govern¬ 
ment  I  The  present  motion  ojiens  a  boundless 
road ;  it  will  lead  to  measure  after  measure. 
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to  expedient  after  expedient,  till  we  come  to  | 
the  recoguitioii  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
as  the  national  one.  In  principle  you  propose 
to  give  up  the  Protestant  EstahlLshment ;  if 
so,  why  not  abandon  the  political  government 
of  Irelaml,  and  concede  the  repeal  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  union?  I  come  next  to  the  rpiestion 
of  a  surj)lus  church  revenue  in  Ireland. 
When  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  a 
surplus  causes  a  convulsion  in  this  house  and 
throughout  the  country,  the  noble  lord  ought 
to  have  waited  till  he  could  prove  by  official 
documents  the  existence  of  such  a  surplus. 
The  nundjer  of  benefices  in  Ireland  is  1450; 
and  according  to  the  returns,  the  average  in¬ 
come  of  each  is  £27~}.  Is  that  too  much  ? 
The  noble  lord  who  brought  forward  this 
motion  calculated  the  number  of  persons  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland 
at  750,000,  I  believe  that  they  amount  to 
upwards  of  a  million,  or  at  least  to  a  million. 
If  I  am  wrong  in  my  calculation  the  fault 
rests  with  the  noble  lord,  who  has  brought  the 
subject  under  discussion  before  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  full  information  on  it.  Allowing  that 
there  are  a  million  of  Protestants  in  Ireland, 
each  of  its  1450  rectoi-s  would  have  a  flock  of 
700  souls  in  a  country  where  the  population 
is  scattered  over  a  wide  extent.  Is  that  num¬ 
ber  too  small  to  occupy  the  attention  of  a 
clergyman?  If  the  people  of  Ireland  were  all 
Protestants,  the  present  Establishment  in  that 
country  would  be  totally  and  ludicrously  dis- 
projwrtionate  to  their  wants.  I  submit  that 
there  is  no  surplus,  as  far  as  tlie  House  of 
Commons  can  be  aware,  of  the  available 
revenues  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Mr. 
Senior,  a  gentleman  intimately  connected 
with  some  of  those  who  are  are  most  favour¬ 
able  to  the  Irish  Church  commission,  has 
declared  in  a  pamphlet  on  this  very  imjwrtant 
subject,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
tlie  report  of  tlte  commissioners  will  show 
that  there  is  a  considerable  Pi'otestant  popu¬ 
lation  in  most  jiarts  of  Ireland,  and  tliat  if 
tlie  church  is  to  be  suppreased  only  in  those 
<listricts  where  it  is  now  needle.as,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  i)arishe3  in  which  it  is  got  rid  off  will 
not  be  lai'ge.  The  proposition,  therefore,  to 
which  the  house  is  invited  to  assent  is  alike 


im]iracticable  and  unjustifiable;  impractic¬ 
able,  because  the  moral  me.ans  of  maintaining 
the  state  of  things  it  pro])oses  to  create  will 
be  lost;  unjustifiable,  because  there  is  no 
principle  on  which  the  Protestant  Church  can 
be  permanently  upheld,  but  that  it  is  the 
church  that  teaches  the  truth.  The  system 
we  are  now  called  on  to  agree  to,  involves  the 
existence  of  church  establishments.  I  hope 
I  shall  never  live  to  see  the  day  when  such  a 
system  shall  be  adopted  in  this  country ;  for 
the  consequences  of  it  to  public  men  will  be 
lamentable  beyond  all  description.  If  those 
individuals  who  are  called  on  to  fill  tlie  high 
functions  of  administering  public  affairs  should 
be  compelled  to  exclude  from  their  considera¬ 
tion  the  elements  of  true  religion,  and  to  view 
various  strange  and  conflicting  doctrines  in 
the  same  light,  instead  of  administering  those 
noble  functions,  they  will  become  helots  and 
slaves.” 

Lord  Stanley  followed  with  a  speech  which 
justified  the  former  remarks  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  when  it  was  said  of  him,  “Johnny 
has  upset  the  coach.”  He  said: — “When 
the  House  is  called  on  to  adopt  the  present 
position  as  the  only  means  of  pacifying 
Ireland,  it  behoves  them  to  remember  what 
has  been  the  result  of  the  concessions  al¬ 
ready  made,  and  to  consider  how  far  this 
additional  concession  is  likely  to  produce 
unanimity  and  cordiality.  Mr.  Littleton  has 
candidly  admitted  that  he  cares  little  for  the 
resolution;  that  he  looks  to  the  great  and 
vital  disease,  which,  according  to  him,  can 
only  be  removed  by  cutting  out  the  affected 
part.  Is  the  house  prepared  to  admit  the 
principle  involved  in  that  argument,  and  to 
expose  themselves  to  all  the  successive  assaults 
which  they  will  have  to  sustain  from  the  well- 
marshalled  phalanx  which  I  see  an-ayed  on 
the  opposite  benches?  I  congratulate  the 
member  for  Dublin  (O’Connell)  on  the  jwsi- 
tion  he  now  occupies  as  compared  with  th.at 
which  he  filled  last  year.  Oh.  how  proud  is 
the  triumph  enjoyed  by  one  of  the  parties  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  and  how  bitter 
the  submi-s-sion  of  the  other  !  In  my  opinion 
it  mattera  little  whether  the  amount  of  the 
revenue  of  the  Irish  Church  is  £400,000  or 
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.£400,000;  though  I  firmly  believe  that  on 
inquiry  it  will  be  found  not  to  exceed  ;£400,000. 
The  whole  sum  available  for  the  pai-ochial 
clergy  would  not,  I  am  assured,  if  fairly  divided 
amongst  them,  exceed  an  average  of  £200  per 
annum  to  each.  And  yet,  with  no  jirospect  of  a 
higher  revenue  to  the  members  of  the  clerical 
body  in  Ireland,  the  House  of  Commons  is 
gravely  allied  on  to  appropriate  the  amount 
that  may  be  left.” 

Sir  Robert  Peel  spoke  with  a  kind  of  sad 
dignity.  He  j^robably  saw  that  the  result 
of  the  motion  would  be  the  necessary  re¬ 
signation  of  the  ministry.  “  If  the  house,” 
said  he,  “  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  requires  the  abandonment  of  a 
national  compact,  the  violation  of  a  long 
prescription,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  laws 
affecting  property,  I  am  not  disposed  to 
deny  the  abstract  absolute  right  of  the 
legislature  to  do  all  these  things;  but  I 
maintain  that  before  doing  so,  it  must  be 
convinced  by  arguments  approaching  to  de¬ 
monstration  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
case.  Three  measures  have  expressly  con¬ 
firmed  the  projierty  of  the  church.  The  Act 
of  Union  differed  from  any  ordinary  law  in 
this ;  that  it  was  a  national  compact,  and 
contained  the  conditions  on  which  alone  the 
Protestant  parliament  of  Ireland  resigned 
itself  and  its  church  to  us,  inserting  as  part 
of  the  compact,  of  equal  force  with  the  com¬ 
pact  itself,  that  ‘  the  continuance  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland 
shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  an  essential 
and  fundamental  part  of  the  union.’  The 
Emancipation  Act  of  1829  likewise  partook 
of  the  nature  of  a  compact.  If  it  is  irrevoc¬ 
able  as  regards  the  privileges  it  conferred  on 
the  Catholics,  it  is  equally  so,  unless  some 
urgent  neces-sity  should  arise  to  compel  a 
change,  with  respect  to  the  a.ssurances  that  it 
gave  to  Protestants.  They  were  led  to  believe 
th.at  no  privilege  which  it  conferred  on  the 
Catholics  would  be  exercised  to  disturb  or 
weaken  the  Prote.stant  religion  or  govern¬ 
ment  ;  that  the  removal  of  the  civil  disabilities 
would  give  new  securities  to  the  Church  of 
Irel.ind  ;  but  they  little  thought  that  within 
five  years  from  the  p,T.ssing  of  that  act  the 


power  which  it  conferred  would  be  exercised 
to  subvert  the  church  establishment  as  far  as 
regarded  the  proj)erty  of  the  church.  Two 
years  ago  we  pa.ssed  the  Temporalities  Act, 
by  which  ten  bishoprics  were  abolished;  and 
measures  were  adopted,  in  my  opinion  wisely, 
to  cut  off  a  certain  number  of  suj)erfluous 
livings,  and  to  aj)ply  their  revenues  to  the 
improvement  of  small  livings.  Some  of  those 
who  devised  that  act  contended  that  according 
to  one  of  its  clauses  part  of  the  fund  obtained 
might  be  applied  to  secular  purposes;  but  the 
subsequent  abandonment  of  that  clause,  and 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  act,  showed  that  the 
principle  of  reserving  ecclesiastic.al  property 
for  strictly  ecclesiastiail  purposes  was  rigidly 
adhered  to.  Two  years  only  have  elapsed 
since  the  date  of  that  act;  and  now,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  Act  of  Union — notwithstanding 
the  removal  of  civil  disabilities  of  the  Catholics 
— notwithstanding  the  reform  of  the  Irish 
Church  and  the  extinction  of  ten  bishoprics 
— we  are  told  that  this  resolution  must  be 
adopted  as  the  indioition  of  a  new  system, 
and  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  era. 

“  The  mover  of  this  resolution  says  that  the 
whole  annual  revenue  of  the  Irish  Church  is 
£79 1,000.  I  assert  as  positively  that  it  has 
not  £450,000.  Now  I  ask  the  House  of 
Commons  whether  it  is  just  or  wise  to  come 
to  a  decision  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  a 
surplus  when  so  great  a  difference  of  opinion 
prevails  as  to  the  sum  itself.  You  have  a 
right  to  insist  on  the  noble  lord’s  producing  a 
practical  plan;  that  is  the  only  way  to  prevent 
the  exciting  of  exti-avagant  hopes  and  sub¬ 
sequent  disappointment.  The  noble  lord’s 
proposition  will  not  give  satisfaction  to  any 
party — not  to  the  people  of  this  country,  not 
to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  not  to  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

“  It  has  been  argued  that  the  Irish  Church 
has  failed  to  effect  the  ends  for  which  it  is 
established — tliat  there  are  not  more  than 
1,()00,0(K)  Protestants  to  7,000,000  Catholics, 
and  that  Protestantism  is  not  on  the  increase. 
I  maintain  that  hitherto  causes  have  been  in 
operation  to  impede  the  gi'owth  of  Protestant¬ 
ism  :  civil  disabilities  which  enlisted  men’s 
pride  on  the  side  of  Catholicism,  abuses  in 
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the  church,  superfluous  wealth  which  created 
a  prejudice  against  the  Irish  Church.  Those 
causes,  which  formerly  prevented  the  spread 
of  Protestantism,  have  been  removed ;  what 
right,  then,  have  we  to  legislate  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  a  proposed  surplus! 

“The  best  proof  that  the  resolution  points 
at  no  determinable  or  practical  course  is  its 
own  vagueness,  and  the  consequent  divereity 
of  principles  among  those  whom  it  has  been 
framed  to  enfold ;  some  professing  at  least 
that  they  must  still  maintain  the  church; 
others  that  the  church  is  an  atrocity ;  othei's 
that  it  is  a  nuisance,  because  all  establish¬ 
ments  are  bad;  othei's  that  the  Catholic  clergy 
should  be  maintained  by  the  state  as  well  as 
the  Protestant.  Yet  you  call  this  a  final 
settlement  of  the  question.  This  resolution 
may  have  the  advantage  of  enabling  you  to 
act  together  to-night,  but  you  act  on  dittereiit 
principles  and  with  different  views.  You  are 
all  aware,  that  this  is  no  final  settlement; 
that  it  is  only  an  instalment  of  that  whole 
amount  which  is  held  in  contemplation  ;  that 
it  is  only  an  indication  of  the  coui-se  you 
intend  to  pursue.  Because  you  j’ourselves 
have  taken  a  position  that  is  untenable,  you 
wish  me  to  take  it  in  common  with  you ;  but 
I  will  not  consent  to  ap])ropriate  this  property, 
which  is  ecclesiastical  and  connected  with  the 
I’rotestant  Establishment,  to  other  purposes 
than  those  of  the  Establishment.  I  will  not 
assent  to  your  resolution  for  the  sake  of  Ire¬ 
land,  because  I  know  that  it  will  excite  in 
that  unhappy  and  susceptible  country  false 
hopes — hopes  which  you  cannot  realize,  and 
yet  hopes  that  you  will  shrink  from  dis¬ 
appointing.  I  tell  you  beforehand  I  will  not 
act  on  your  resolution.  I  shall  oppose  the 
motion  for  going  into  committee;  in  committee 
I  shall  oppose  the  resolution  ;  and  histly,  I 
sliall  oppose  with  all  my  strength  the  com¬ 
munication  of  that  resolution  to  his  majesty. 
I  will  do  so  because  it  wears  all  the  ai)[)ear- 
ance  of  a  purpose  to  pass  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  Why  have  not  the  movers  of  this 
resolution  brought  in  a  bill?  Are  they  un- 
certiiin  of  their  plan !  Are  they  ashamed  of 
presenting  in  the  ordinary  course  the  result 
of  their  calm,  solemn,  and  mature  delibera¬ 


tion  ?  Do  you  consider  it  right  to  ask  for  a 
resolution  of  this  nature  under  the  unfair  and 
dishonest  pretence  of  making  a  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  crown,  which  might  have  been 
done  in  a  modest  manner  without  any  parade 
or  the  excitement  of  the  least  commotion  ?  If 
you  think  it  right  that  a  bill  should  be  brought 
in  on  the  subject  I  will  afford  every  facility. 
You  may  succeed  in  forcing  your  resolution 
upon  us.  It  may  enable  you  to  embarrass  the 
future  progress  of  the  aflministration.  But 
I  tell  you,  notwithstanding  your  vaunted 
majorities  here,  you  do  not  control  public 
opinion.  We  may  be  weak  here;  but  this  I 
tell  you,  that  there  is  a  public  opinion  alto¬ 
gether  independent  of  majoritie.s,  and  which 
is  not  controlled  by  votes,  but  which  must 
always  hereafter  be  an  essential  element  in 
every  executive  government.  I  was  never 
more  confident  of  anything  than  that  the 
people  will  not  sanction  a  motion  to  embarrass 
the  government.  They  would  sanction  you 
in  attempting  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence ; 
that  would  be  a  usual  course  of  proceeding. 
Why  have  you  not  the  manliness  to  propose 
it!  Why  do  you  not  say  at  once  that  yon 
want  to  turn  out  the  government  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  this  measure?  Why,  then,  do 
you  not  displace  us,  and  then  carry  on  the 
measure  triumiffiantly  ?  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
nndei'take  to  force  your  resolution.  I  shall 
adhere  to  the  princij)Ies  of  my  own  measure. 
I  feel  that  such  is  the  necessity  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  tithe  question  that  it  will  admit  of 
no  further  delay.  I  shall  press  it  forward ; 
and  if  your  determination  to  throw  unusual 
impediments  in  the  way  of  the  government 
be  plainly  indicated,  if  you  determine  to 
obstruct  it  in  principle  and  detail,  I  shall 
then  see  that  it  is  not  jwssible  for  me,  con¬ 
sistently  with  my  sense  of  duty,  to  remain  in 
the  situation  that  I  have  ,at  present  the  honour 
to  hold.” 

The  debate  concluded  with  a  brief  reply 
from  Lord  John  Russell,  and  on  a  division 
the  votes  were : — 


For  the  resolution .  322 

Against, .  2S9 

Majority  in  favour  of  the  resolution, .  33 
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This  division  took  place  at  three  o’clock  ou 
the  morning  of  the  3d  of  April,  and  Sir  R. 
Peel  then  proposed  that  the  resolution  should 
be  considered  in  committee  ou  the  Monday 
following ;  but  the  victorious  opposition  re¬ 
fused  even  this  concession,  and  the  debate 
was  I'enewed  the  same  evening,  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  resolutions  and  discussions  which 
ultimately  compelled  Sir  Robert  at  once  to 
resign  oflSce,  his  colleagues  of  course  doing 
the  same.  The  position  was  critical  and 
difficult,  and  his  speech  on  this  occasion  was 
a  remarkable  one.  He  said  that  he  with¬ 
drew  with  reluctance  because  he  felt  that, 
with  the  confidence  of  the  sovereign  and  a 
considerable  and  morally  and  intellectually 
powerful  section  of  the  people,  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  settle  certain  serious  questions 
which  were  now  once  more  left  to  float  with 
the  stream.  After  giving  his  reasons  for 
holding  on  when  fii'st  challenged  to  resign, 
and  his  re.isons  for  withdrawing  now,  he  con¬ 
cluded  in  these  words,  “  The  whole  of  my 
)X)litical  life  has  been  spent  in  the  House  of 
Commons — the  remainder  of  it  will  be  spent 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  conflicts  of  parties,  I  for  one  shall 
always  wish,  whether  in  a  majority  or  in  a 
minority,  to  stand  well  with  the  House  of 
Commons.  Under  no  circumstances  what¬ 
ever,  under  the  pressure  of  no  difficulties, 
under  the  influence  of  no  temptation,  will  I 
ever  advise  the  crown  to  resign  that  great 
source  of  moral  strength  which  consists  in  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  practice,  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples,  to  the  spirit,  to  the  letter,  of  the  con¬ 
stitution.  I  am  confident  that  in  that  adher¬ 
ence  will  be  found  the  surest  safeguard  against 
any  impending  or  eventual  danger,  and  it  is 
because  I  entertain  that  conviction  that  I,  in 
conformity  with  the  opinions  of  my  colleagues, 
consider  that  a  government  ought  not  to  per¬ 
sist  in  carrying  ou  public  affairs  after  the  sense 
of  the  house  has  been  fully  and  deliberately 
expressed,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
because  I  have  that  conviction  deeply  rooted 
in  my  mind,  and  regretting,  as  I  most  deeply 
do  regret,  the  necessity  which  has  compelled 
me  to  abandon  his  majesty’s  service  at  the 
VOL.  I 


present  moment,  that,  upon  the  balance  of 
public  considerations  I  feel  that  the  coui-se 
which  I  have  now  taken  is  more  likely  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  character  of  public  men,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  permanent  interests  of  the  country, 
than  if  I  had  longer  persevered  in  what  I 
believe  would  have  proved  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  conduct,  as  a  minister,  the  king’s  service  in 
defiance  of  that  opposition  which  has  hitherto 
obstructed  the  satisfactory  progress  of  public 
business.” 

The  king  was  now  once  more  in  a  difficulty. 
He  endeavoured  to  induce  Earl  Grey  to  return 
to  public  life;  but  the  veteran  reformer  knew 
a  better  thing,  and  advised  his  majesty  to 
recall  Melbourne.  This  he  was  in  fact  com¬ 
pelled  to  do.  Only  one  condition  he  imposed, 
that  Lord  Brougham  should  not  again  take 
the  great  seal.  It  was  an  unpleasant  thing  to 
anger  Brougham,  and  he  was  likely  to  prove 
a  dangerous  enemy ;  but  his  former  colleagues 
preferred  any  risk  to  that  of  having  him  among 
them.  And  now  occurred  a  striking  insbiuce 
of  the  force  of  brains.  Lord  Lyndhurst  of 
course  would  not  do,  being  a  high  Tory.  But 
who  was  there  that  could  be  named  in  the 
same  day  with  Brougham— Lyndhurst  being 
supposed  out  of  the  way?  Not  a  lawyer  in 
the  kingdom;  so  the  great  seal  was  put  in 
commission,  the  holders  of  the  commission 
being  Sir  Charles  Pepys,  Sir  Lancelot  Shad- 
well,  and  Mr.  Justice  Bosanquet.  Of  course, 
however,  all  these  three  good  lawyers  together 
did  not  make  up  for  Brougham  or  Lyndhurst 
— so  transcendent  a  thing  is  power  of  brain 
when  it  reaches  exaltation  point.  We  might, 
in  passing,  push  this  a  step  farther,  by  reflect¬ 
ing  how  mean  a  figure  Brougham,  Lyndhurst, 
and  Campbell  together  would  make  as  a  wool¬ 
sack  commission  vice  Francis  Bacon,  Lord 
Verulam. 

In  the  new  ministry  the  places  were,  in 
other  respects,  filled  up  pretty  much  as  before 
Lord  Durham  was  sent  to  Russia  as  ambas¬ 
sador.  Earl  Mulgrave,  now  Jlarquis  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  was  made  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
with  Lord  Morpeth  for  secretary,  ilr.  Charles 
Grant,  the  colonial  secretary,  was  sent  to  the 
upper  house  as  Lord  Glenelg.  In  passing  we 
may  mention  two  very  incongruous  things 
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aboiit  this  nobleman.  His  impassivity  and 
indolence  was  a  frequent  subject  for  the  pencil 
of  IR,  who  would  represent  him  lying  asleep 
on  a  sofa,  one  tickling  his  nose,  another  pinch¬ 
ing  his  legs,  another  shouting  in  his  ear,  and 
so  forth  ;  but  no  one  being  able  to  wake  him. 
The  other  fact  is  that  he  is  the  author  of  the 
beautiful  hymn — 

“  W'hou  gathering  clouds  around  I  view,” 

which  is  known  all  over  the  w'orld,  and  ap¬ 
pears  in  nearly  every  selection  of  sacred  pieces. 

The  Irish  Church  Bill  was  not  destined  to 
succeed  though  the  Whigs  liad  returned  to 
power,  for  it  was  so  persistently  opposed  by 
the  House  of  Lords  that  it  had  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  Melbourne  ministry. 

But  if  the  affairs  of  Ireland  were  still  to  be 
left  unameliorated,  and  the  factious  opposition 
of  Repealers  on  the  one  hand  and  supporters 
of  ecclesiastical  domination  on  the  other,  were 
potent  to  delay  any  measure  adequate  to  re¬ 
dress  wrongs  or  to  suppress  outrages  in  that 
unfortunate  country,  there  was  another  great 
question  which  had  already  been  dealt  with 
more  successfully.  For  j^eai's  the  advocates  of 
negro  emancipation  had  been  waiting  for  the 
legislature  to  take  another  step  in  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  For  though  the  British  slave  trade 
had  been  abolished  mainly  through  the  strenu- 
01X3  advocacy  of  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  Zach¬ 
ary  Macaulay,  Stephens,  and  Rornilly,  slavery 
still  existed  in  the  British  colonies,  and  in 
many  places  remained  under  conditions  of  such 
horrible  inhumanity  that  the  hearts  of  good 
men  were  fired  with  a  determination  never  to 
let  the  matter  rest  till  this  foul  blot  had  been 
erased  from  the  national  escutcheon. 

In  1831  the  number  of  human  beings  held 
in  slavery  by  powers  calling  themselves  Chris¬ 
tian  nations  was  estimated  to  be  5,225,0(X) — 
namely,  2,000,000  in  Brazil,  1,650,000  in  the 
L’nited  States,  500,000  in  Cuba  and  Porto- 
Rico,  200,000  in  the  French  colonies,  75,000 
in  other  foreign  colonies,  and  800,000  in 
British  colonies,  principally  represented  by 
the  West  Indies,  where  the  negroes  were 
engaged  on  the  sugar  and  coffee  plantations. 

Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  a  partner  of 


the  great  brewing  firm  and  member  for  "Wey¬ 
mouth,  had  succeeded  Wilberforce  as  the 
advocate  of  emancipation,  and  in  1823  had 
moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  slavery 
was  rejxugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  British 
constitution  and  to  Christianity.  He  was  a 
Dissenter,  and  a  man  of  known  piety  and 
strong  determination,  while  his  tall  figure  and 
handsome  presence  gave  him  a  distinction 
which  was  recognized  at  every  meeting  which 
he  attended.  The  time  had  come  when  his 
constant  earnestness  on  behalf  of  negro  eman¬ 
cipation  was  to  be  crowned  with  success ;  but 
the  people  themselves  had  already  demanded 
that  the  government  should  deal  with  the 
question,  and  among  the  banners  of  the 
Liberal  candidates  at  the  elections  the  most 
conspicuous  if  not  the  most  numerous  were 
those  on  which  appeared  the  figure  of  a  man¬ 
acled  negi'o,  beneath  which  was  inscribed, 
“Am  I  not  a  man  and  a  brother?” 

Doubtless  the  treatment  of  the  West  Indian 
negroes  differed  very  considerably  on  various 
plantations,  and  there  w’ere  planters  and  slave- 
ownei-s  wdio  had  a  humane  regard  for  their 
human  “chattels,”  and  neither  ill-used  them 
nor  subjected  them  to  barbarous  punish¬ 
ments  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  the  old  system  of  slavery  survived 
in  frequent  cruelties  and  in  unremitting  toil. 
At  anyrate  the  conditions  of  slavery  gave  the 
sufferers  no  redress.  The  negro  had  no  rights, 
nor  was  he  permitted  to  have  property.  He 
was  forbidden  to  accumulate  more  than  £25, 
and  he  could  exercise  none  of  the  privileges 
which  are  claimed  by  humanity  except  by 
the  consent  of  his  owner.  The  possibilities  of 
extreme  severity  were  often  made  certainties, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  hands  on  sugar  planta¬ 
tions  much  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  of  a 
kind  which  justly  aroused  both  the  pity  xind 
the  indignation  of  the  advocates  of  freedom. 
The  following  may  not  have  represented  any¬ 
thing  like  the  majority  of  cases,  but  they  were 
obviously  not  improbable  nor  highly  exagger¬ 
ated  statements  of  the  conditions  of  the  un- 
foidunate  men  and  women  on  some  of  the 
estates  in  Jamaica.  The  first  is  from  the 
examination  of  Mr.  William  Taylor,  who  was 
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for  thirteen  years  a  resident  in  Jamaica  in  a 
commercial  capacity,  and  as  a  manager  of 
estates: — 

“  Q.  Do  you  think  that  an  essential  improve¬ 
ment  is  consistent  with  a  state  of  slavery  ! 

“A.  I  think  no  essential  amelioration  can 
consist  with  slavery. 

“<?.  Will  you  describe  what  you  mean  by 
amelioration? 

“  J.  For  instance,  the  absence  of  the  whip. 
I  do  not  see  that  they  can  uphold  slavery 
without  physical  coercion — without  corporeal 
punishment;  some  motive  must  be  brought 
to  bear  on  men’s  minds;  avhere  there  is  no 
motive  you  must  apply  the  whip;  if  you  with¬ 
draw  that  an  instant,  relaxation  takes  place 
of  the  whole  system,  and  I  do  not  think  that, 
under  any  ameliorated  slavery,  they  can  be 
kept  together.  I  think  a  certain  degree  of  it 
may  be  called  cruel  punishment.  Corporeal 
jumishment  is  necessary  to  keeping  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  to  keep  them  in  active  operation. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  work  of  the  estate  can 
be  carried  on  without  flogging,  and  flogging 
considerably  sometimes.” 

The  following  is  from  the  examination  of 
Mr.  James  Beckford  Wildman,  a  planter  and 
ju'oprietor  of  640  slaves : — 

“  Q.  Did  you  work  the  boiling-house  in  one 
or  two  spells  on  your  estate? 

“A.  The  system  on  one  of  my  estates  when 
I  went  was  a  very  dreadful  one,  as  I  con¬ 
sidered,  and  of  which  my  attorney,  although 
he  had  been  in  the  island  all  his  life,  was 
ignorant;  for  when  I  told  him  the  negroes 
worked  what  is  called  the  long  spell — that  is, 
in  fact,  four-and-twenty  hours — be  denied  it, 
and  said  it  was  not  so ;  and  it  was  not  until 
I  called  up  the  people,  and  asked  them  the 
question,  that  he  acknowledged  it. 

“  Q.  Explain  to  the  committee  what  the  long 
spell  is. 

“A.  In  the  long  spell  the  negrq  goes  on  at 
twelve  o’clock  in  the  day;  he  then  continues 
tlie  whole  four-and-twenty  hours  in  work ;  he 
is  then  relieved,  at  shell-blow,  for  two  houi-s, 
and  he  works  again  from  that  time  till  dark, 
so  that  it  is  thirty  hours’  labour  with  the 
intermis-sion  of  two  hours;  then  at  daylight 
he  turns  out  again.  The  way  in  which  they 


meet  that  is — they  say,  ‘Oh,  but  where  twelve 
l)eople  are  wanted,  we  jiut  on  twenty-four,  so 
that  twelve  are  always  at  rest;’  and  that  is 
the  fact  in  one  way,  because  those  women  who 
are  attending  the  mill  are  squirted  all  over 
with  the  cane-juice,  and  ai’e  wet  through. 

“Q.  You  are  sjieaking  of  what  yourself 
knew? 

“A.  Yes,  and  what  I  saw  day  after  day, 
and  night  after  night. 

“Q.  If  any  witness  should  have  stated  that 
those  who  fed  the  mill  are  not  wetted  with  the 
juice  of  the  sugar-cane  that  spurts  out,  that  is 
not  correct? 

“A.  No,  it  is  not;  I  defy  any  one  to  feed 
the  mill  without  being  squirted  all  over  with 
juice.  I  have  done  it  myself ;  I  have  gi  own 
canes  as  thick  as  my  arm ;  that  cane  is  put  in 
between  two  large  rollers  of  sixteen  to  eighteen 
inches  diameter;  the  roller  is  so  close  you 
scarcely  can  see  through  it;  the  cane  is,  with 
a  little  impetus,  thrust  between  the  roller,  and 
that  catches  hold  of  it  and  draws  it  in;  and 
when  the  cane  is  rank  and  in  good  order  it  is 
so  full  of  juice  there  is  almost  a  little  fountain 
playing  on  the  people;  they  are  perfectly  wet 
through,  they  have  nothing  on  but  their  little 
Osnaburgh  frock,  and  their  lower  clothes; 
then  if  they  lie  down  in  that  state  on  the  mill 
bed,  which  at  low  ground  is  raised  very  high, 
of  course  they  are  before  a  small  fire,  exposed 
to  so  piercing  a  draught  of  cold,  that  although  I 
myself  was  clothed  warmly  as  Europeans  are, 
and  had  a  Scotch  plaid,  which  I  bound  round 
my  face,  I  could  not  stand  it. 

“(?.  The  crop  time  is  generally  in  the 
coldest  part  of  the  year  in  that  country? 

“A.  The  mill  is  generally  put  about  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  from  February  it  varies,  according 
to  the  climate,  for  three,  four,  or  six  months; 
on  some  estates  it  is  crop  time  nearly  the  year 
round. 

“Q.  Tho.se  who  feed  the  mill  through  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March  are  subject  to  suffer  ex¬ 
tremely  from  cold  ? 

“A.  I  consider  that  as  one  great  reason  of 
the  destruction  of  life.  The  negro  comes  out 
of  the  field,  after  working  all  day  under  a 
tropical  sun,  and  comes  in  to  take  the  night 
spell,  gets  wet  through  in  feeding  the  mill. 
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and  lies  down  on  the  mill  floor  to  sleep  two  or 
three  hours  under  the  cutting  wind :  I  con¬ 
sider  that  to  he  one  great  reiison  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  life  on  sugar  estates. 

“  Q.  Did  the  long  spell  exist  on  your  estate  1 

“A.  On  one  out  of  the  three. 

‘‘(J.  What  may  be  gained  in  produce,  is  in 
your  opinion  lost  in  the  life  of  the  slave  ? 

“A.  Over  and  over  again. 

“Q.  What  are  the  punishments  in  use  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica  now? 

“A.  They  are  very  cruel  ones. 

“Q.  Will  you  state  what  they  are? 

“A.  The  general  system  of  flogging  is  to 
give  them  a  certain  number  of  stripes  with  a 
long  whip,  which  inflicts  a  dreadful  laceration, 
or  a  dreadful  contusion ;  and  then  they  follow 
up  that  by  a  very  severe  Hogging  with  ebony 
switches,  the  ebony  being  a  very  strong  wiry 
plant,  with  small  leaves  like  a  myrtle  leaf,  and 
under  every  leaf  a  sharp  tough  thorn:  and 
then  after  that  they  rub  them  with  brine.” 

Of  course  it  may  be  now,  as  it  was  then,  ar¬ 
gued  that  such  punishments  were  only  inflicted 
for  very  serious  offences,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  regard  the  rubbing  with  brine  as  an  inten¬ 
tional  addition  to  the  sufferings  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  wretches  who  had  to  endure  it,  but  as 
a  barbarous  means  of  preventing  dreadful 
and  probably  fatal  results  from  wounds  or 
abrasions  in  such  a  climate ;  but  the  whole  !ul- 
mission  is  sickening,  and  the  excuse  even  for 
quoting  it  may  be  that  it  will  serve  to  show 
not  only  the  evils  of  the  slavery  which  was 
suffered  to  exist  even  after  the  abolition  of  the 
trade  in  negroes,  but  also  the  vast  space  over 
which  the  progress  of  the  last  half-century  Inis 
carried  us,  when  we  consider  that  human  beings 
could  be  so  tortured  for  comparatively  small 
faults,  and  that  the  punishments  were  inflicted 
without  a  trial  before  any  legal  tribunal  and 
without  the  right  of  appejil  to  any  constituted 
authority. 

The  Quakers,  who  were  among  the  most 
pronounced  advocates  of  freedom  for  the  negro, 
had  long  recognized  the  incompatibility  of 
slavery  with  Christianity  and  had  emancipated 
their  slaves  as  early  as  1787,  after  which  it  was 
dcclaretl  that  there  was  not  a  single  slave  in 
the  possession  of  any  member  of  the  Society 


of  Friends,  who  were,  however,  subject  to  per¬ 
secution  for  their  endeavours  to  instruct  their 
black  labourer.  “It  is  curious,”  says  the 
Morning  Chronicle  of  that  time,  “  that  the 
Quakeis,  so  far  from  seeking  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  their  slaves,  actually  gave  compen¬ 
sation  to  the  slaves  for  the  injury  which  hail 
been  done  them  by  holding  them  in  slavery. 
They  c;ilculated  what  would  have  been  due  to 
the  slaves  as  wages,  over  and  above  food  ami 
clothing,  from  the  commencement  of  their 
slavery,  and  jiaid  the  debt,  thus  clearing  their 
conscience,  as  far  as  they  could,  of  this  deep 
offence.” 

The  Quakers  were  therefore  naturally  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  immediate  and  entire  “abolition,” 
demanded  by  Buxton  and  other  esirnest  advo- 
c<ates  who  represented  perhaj®  the  wider  pop¬ 
ular  feeling.  But  the  government  was  not 
prepared  to  recommend  such  a  sudden  emanci- 
j)ation.  The  opinions  of  Mr.  Gladstone  were  to 
a  great  extent  shared  by  his  older  contempor¬ 
aries,  and  many  of  those  members  of  the  Whig 
government  who  were  disposed  to  grant  com¬ 
plete  freedom  to  the  slave,  hesitated  to  restore 
him  to  absolute  liberty  until  he  had  been  in  a 
measure  prepared  for  it  by  an  interval  which  he 
would  pass  in  a  transitional  “  aj)prenticeship.” 
They  feared,  and  not  unreasonably,  that  the 
sudden  emanciiiation  of  a  hu-ge  number  of  un¬ 
educated  slaves  would  lead  to  excesses  which 
it  might  be  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  imjios- 
sible  to  control,  without  woree  consequences 
than  could  ensue  from  the  exercise  of  certain 
restraints  which  would  not  press  hardly,  but 
would  iuterjx)se  for  a  time  between  actual 
slavery  and  free  labour. 

Among  the  noblest  achievements  of  the  first 
reform  ministry  must  surely  be  reckoned  the 
abolition  of  West  Indian  slavery ;  for,  so  fiu-  Jis 
form  goes,  the  abolition  was  comj)lete.  From 
time  to  time,  under  the  pressure  of  ojnnion  in 
and  out  of  parliament,  orders  in  council  had 
been  passed  having  for  their  object  the  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  the  evils  of  slavery  as  a  system  and  the 
pemonal  sufferings  of  the  slaves.  These,  how¬ 
ever  well  intended,  had  all  the  usual  conse- 
(piences  of  hidf-measures.  The  slave’s  master 
was  irritated,  and  took  such  vengeance  as  he 
could;  the  slave  himself,  awakeneil  to  the  idea 
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that  he  had  rights  which  were  withheld  from 
him  in  the  gross,  objected  to  receiving  them 
bit  by  bit  in  this  way.  Not  that  they  under¬ 
stood  the  ditference  between  an  amelioration 
of  their  lot  by  order  in  council  in  England 
and  an  amelioration  by  act  of  parliament  in 
England ;  but  that  they  laid  the  blame  upon 
the  West  Indian  aiithorities  when  they  did 
not  get  all  they  wanted.  In  fact,  the  discon¬ 
tent  was  general.  The  planters  muttered,  and 
more  than  muttered,  some  ugly  things  about 
withholding  the  payment  of  taxes  to  the  im¬ 
perial  government;  the  negroes  of  Jamaica 
rose  in  insurrection.  This  was  iu  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1831.  At  home,  of  course, 
the  West  Indian  interest  had  powei'ful  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  these  demanded  compensation 
from  the  government  for  the  losses  they  had 
sustained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of 
emancipation  took  this  opportunity  of  calling 
in  louder  tones  than  ever  for  the  total  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery.  The  religious  public  in  Great 
Britain  were  very  much  excited  upon  this 
question;  other  Nonconforming  bodies  besides 
the  Quakers  being  especially  active  in  their 
labours.  Lord  Brougham  presented  a  petition 
signed  by  about  140,(X)0  of  the  inhabitants  of 
London;  the  signatures  being  as  a  rule  not 
only  hon&,  fide,  but  of  a  very  different  charac¬ 
ter  in  other  respects  from  those  too  often  at¬ 
tached  to  petitions  for  merely  political  objects. 
The  petitioners  in  this  case  asked  nothing  for 
themselves ;  they  were  moved  by  compassion, 
indignation,  and  the  sense  of  what  was  due  to 
the  divine  law.  Mr.  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton, 
taking  his  share  of  the  work  in  the  Lower 
House,  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee  to  consider  the  best  and  most  ex¬ 
peditious  means  of  fulfilling  the  prayer  of  the 
])etition,  which  was  of  course  the  abolition  of 
West  Indian  slavery.  This  was  opposed  by 
Lord  Althorp,  and  the  motion  was  lost  by  a 
large  majority ;  but  victory  was  now  certain, 
and  was  not  long  delayed.  Of  course  Lord 
Brougham  could  not  (and  indeed  he  did  not) 
neglect  his  share  of  the  labour,  for  he  had 
l>een  largely  indebted  to  abolitionist  v'otes  for 
his  return  for  Yorkshire. 

The  movement  which,  after  a  long  struggle, 
resulte<l  in  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Bri¬ 


tish  colonies,  was  in  its  later  stages  entirely 
religious.  Other  than  religious  men  had  joined 
in  it,  for  example,  Pitt  and  Fox,  and  many 
religious  men  had  opposed  its  progress;  but 
at  hist  the  influence  of  the  Quakers  and  “  the 
Cla[)ham  sect,”  as  the  whole  Macaulay  group 
were  called,  stamped  it  with  an  essentially 
religious  character,  which  it  never  lost  till  the 
goal  was  reached.  Sir  George  Stejflien,  son  of 
George  Stephen  and  brother  of  the  abler  and 
more  celebrated  Sir  James  (of  the  colonial 
office),  maintained  that  till  the  enemies  of 
slavery  had  succeeded  in  stamping  upon  the 
movement  the  idea  that  it  was  above  all  things 
an  effort  to  get  the  will  of  God  done,  it  never 
assumed  the  form  and  dimensions  wdiich 
assured  its  speedy  triumph.  Those  were  the 
days  in  which  the  great  missionary  and  edu¬ 
cational  societies  began  to  “loom  large”  in 
the  public  eye.  Exeter  Hall  and  Freemasons’ 
Hall  were  the  great  resorts  of  such  associa¬ 
tions,  and  “the  May  meetings”  were  most 
imposing.  The  number  of  houi's  to  which  a 
missionary  or  anti-slavery  meeting  would  ex¬ 
tend  its  sittings  would,  in  our  own  busier  and 
more  impatient  day  be  voted  appalling;  but 
it  was  a  regular  thing  then  for  respectable 
peoj)le,  bound  for  such  assemblies,  to  take 
refreshments  with  them;  partly  because  a 
meeting  convened  for  eleven  o’clock  might  go 
on  till  three,  partly  because  it  was  often  im¬ 
possible  to  get  out  for  a  time,  the  place  was 
so  crowded.  How  much  needle-work  and 
fancy  work  was  done  by  enthusiastic  ladies  in 
those  five  or  six  hours’  meetings  wdll  never  be 
known ;  but  to  look  down  from  the  gallery 
upon  the  busy  fingers  at  work  below  was 
dazzling  to  the  eye.  Of  the  enthusiasm  that 
sometimes  woke  up  suddenly  at  such  places 
it  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  idea ;  but  per¬ 
haps  a  few  sentences  from  an  account  given 
by  Sir  George  Stephen  of  a  meeting  at  which 
Wilberforce  and  Buxton  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  impose  “  moderate  views”  upon  the  excited 
assembly  may  be  not  unwelcome.  No  man 
knew  more  the  inner  and  outer  life  of  the 
movement  than  Sir  George  Stephen,  and  as  a 
contemporary  record  his  account  has  much 
value,  besides  being  graphic  and  straight¬ 
forward.  An  important  impulse  had  been 
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given  to  the  anti-tslavery  agitation  l>y  a  great 
meeting  held  in  Freemasons’  Hall.  It  was  a 
magnificent  spectacle,”  writes  Sir  George 
Stephen.  “Well  do  I  remember  saying  to 
those  around  me,  what  I  then  sincerely  felt, 
‘To-day  the  slave  is  free  !’  And  all  appeared 
to  share  the  sjime  feeling ;  but,  alas,  the  very 
demon  of  procrastination  seemed  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  our  leadei-s!  A  string  of  resolutions 
wiis  j)roi:)osed  by  Buxton,  admirably  worded, 
admirably  indignant,  but  admirably  prudent. 
They  wound  up  with  an  unalterable  deter¬ 
mination  to  leave  no  proper  and  practicable 
means  unatteinpted  for  effecting  at  the  earliest 
period  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  through¬ 
out  the  British  dominions.  They  were  carried, 
and  others  to  the  like  effect;  but  it  was  too 
much  for  the  patience  of  young  anti-slavery 
England.  Mr.  Powuall,  a  member  of  the 
Anti-slavery  Committee,  was  in  the  side  gal¬ 
lery.  Careless  of  the  prudish  decorum  that 
had  hitherto  marked  all  our  meetings,  and  in 
defiance  of  frowns  and  I'emonstrances  and 
cries  of  order,  Mr.  Pownall  would  be  heard, 
and  w;is  heard.  lie  moved  an  amendment  in 
a  few  pithy  words,  deprecating  indecision  and 
delay.  ‘That  from  and  after  the  fii'St  of 
January,  1830,  every  slave  born  within  the 
king’s  dominions  shall  be  free.’  It  was  a 
spark  to  the  mine.  The  shouts,  the  tumult  of 
apj)lause,  were  such  as  I  never  heard  before, 
and  never  shall  hear  again.  Cheera  innumer¬ 
able  thundered  from  every  bench,  hats  and  i 
handkerchiefs  were  waved  in  every  hand. 
Buxton  deprecated.  Brougham  interposed, 
Wilberforce  waved  his  hand  for  silence,  but 
all  was  pantomime  and  dumb-show.  1  did 
my  best  in  a  little  knot  of  some  half-dozen 
young  men  to  resist  all  attempt  at  suppres¬ 
sion.  We  would  allow  no  silence  and  no  ajv 
peals.  At  the  first  subsidence  of  the  tempest 
we  began  again,  reserving  our  lungs  till  others 
were  tired.  We  soon  became  the  fuglemen 
of  the  mighty  liost ;  nor  did  we  rest  or  allow 
othera  to  rest  till  Wilberforce  rose  to  put  the 
amendment,  which  was  carried  with  a  burst 
of  exulting  triumph  that  would  have  made 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  inaudible  at  equal  dis¬ 
tance.”  To  this  interesting  account  of  a  kind 
of  scene  which  in  those  “high  and  palmy 


days”  of  religious  and  philanthropic  meetings 
was  not  at  all  singular,  it  need  hardly  be 
added  that  the  “resolution”  did  not  cjirry  all 
before  it,  for  it  was  not  till  four  yeai-s  after¬ 
wards  that  the  slave  was  formally  dechired 
free. 

It  wijs  during  the  debate  on  the  ministerial 
proposition  for  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in 
the  West  India  Islands,  which  was  brought 
forward  on  the  14th  of  May,  1833,  that  Lord 
Howick,  ex-uuder-secretary  for  the  colonies, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  a  great  de- 
sti-uction  of  human  life  had  taken  place  in  the 
West  Indies,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  slaves  are  worked,  referred  in  illustration 
to  an  estate  in  Demerai'a  of  which  the  elder 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  owner.  This  reference, 
which  was  little  short  of  an  accusation,  gave 
the  rising  young  statesman  an  ojiportunity 
for  an  eloquent  refutation,  and  furnished 
him  with  real  motive  power  for  what  was  in 
effect  his  maiden  speech  in  parliament.  This 
occurred  on  the  17th  of  May,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  presentation  of  a  petition  from  I'ortar- 
lington  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  chal¬ 
lenged  the  noble  lord’s  statement  respecting 
the  decrease  of  seventy-one  slaves  upon  the 
estate  of  Yreeden  Hoop,  which  had  been 
attributed  to  the  increased  cultivation  of 
sugar.  The  real  cause  of  the  decrease  lay  in 
the  very  large  proportion  of  Africans  upon  the 
estate.  When  it  came  into  his  father’s  ]>usses- 
siou  it  was  so  weak,  owing  to  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Africans  upon  it,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
add  two  hundred  people  to  the  gang.  It  was 
notorious  that  Africans  were  imported  into 
Demerara  and  Trinidad  up  to  a  later  period 
than  into  any  other  colony;  and  he  should, 
when  the  proper  time  arrived,  be  able  to 
prove  that  the  decrease  on  Yreeden  Hooj>  was 
among  the  old  Africans,  and  that  there  was 
an  increase  going  on  in  the  Creole  population, 
which  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
statement  of  the  noble  lord.  The  quantity  of 
sugju-  produced  was  small  in  proi)ortion  to 
that  produced  on  many  other  estates.  The 
cultivation  of  cotton  in  Demerara  had  been 
abandoned, and  that  of  coffee  muchdiminislied, 
and  the  {jeople  employed  in  these  soui'ces  of 
production  had  been  traiisfeired  to  the  culti- 
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vation  of  sugar.  Demerara,  too,  was  jjeculiarly 
circumstiiuced,  and  the  labour  of  the  same 
uumber  of  negroes  distributed  over  the  year 
would  produce  in  that  colony  a  greater  quantity 
of  sugar  with  less  injury  to  the  people  than 
negroes  could  produce  in  other  colonies  work¬ 
ing  only  at  the  stated  periods  of  crop.  lie 
was  ready  to  admit  that  this  cultivation  wiis 
of  a  more  severe  character  than  others;  and  he 
would  ask,  Were  there  not  certain  employments 
in  this  and  other  countries  more  destructive 
to  hfe  than  others  ?  He  would  only  instance 
those  of  painting  and  working  in  lead-mines, 
both  of  which  were  well  known  to  have  that 
tendency. 

The  noble  lord  attempted  to  impugn  the 
character  of  the  gentleman  acting  as  manager 
of  his  father’s  estates;  and  in  making  this 
selection  he  had  certainly  been  most  unfor¬ 
tunate,  for  there  was  not  an  individual  in 
the  colony  more  proverbial  for  humanity  and 
the  kind  treatment  of  his  slaves  than  this 
manager. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  held  in  his  hand 
two  letters  from  the  agent,  in  which  that 
gentleman  spoke  in  the  kindest  terras  of  the 
people  under  his  charge;  described  their  state 
of  happiness,  content,  and  healthiness,  their 
good  conduct,  and  the  infrequency  of  severe 
punishment;  and  recommended  certain  addi¬ 
tional  comforts  which  he  said  the  slaves  well 
deserved. 

On  the  3rd  of  June,  the  debate  on  the 
abolition  of  slavery  was  resumed,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  again  addressed  the  house,  enter¬ 
ing  much  more  fully  into  the  charges  which 
Lord  Howick  had  brought  against  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  father’s  estates  in  Demerara,  and 
showed  their  groundlessness.  Although  he 
confessed  with  shame  and  pain  that  cases  of 
wanton  cruelty  had  occurred  in  the  colonies, 
he  added  that  they  would  always  exist,  par¬ 
ticularly  under  the  system  of  slavery,  and  this 
was  unquestionably  a  substantial  reason  why 
the  British  legislature  and  jjublic  should  set 
them.selves  in  good  earnest  to  provide  for  its 
extinction;  but  he  maintained  that  these  in¬ 
stances  of  cruelty  could  easily  be  explained  by 
the  M'est  Indians  who  represented  them  as 
rare  and  isolated  cases,  and  who  maintained 


that  the  ordinary  relation  of  master  and  slave 
was  one  of  kindness  and  not  of  hostility.  He 
deprecated  cruelty,  and  he  deprecated  slavery, 
both  of  which  were  abhorrent  to  the  nature 
of  Englishmen;  but,  conceding  these  things, 
he  asked,  “Were  not  Englishmen  to  retain  a 
right  to  their  own  honestly  and  legally  ac¬ 
quired  property  1”  The  cruelty,  he  said,  did  not 
exist,  and  he  saw  no  reason  for  the  attack 
which  had  recently  been  made  upon  the  West 
India  interest.  He  hoped  the  house  would 
make  a  point  to  adopt  the  principle  of  com¬ 
pensation,  and  to  stimulate  the  slave  to  genu¬ 
ine  and  spontaneous  industry.  If  this  were 
not  done,  and  moral  instruction  were  not 
imparted  to  the  slaves,  liberty  would  prove  a 
curse  instead  of  a  blessing  to  them.  Eeferring 
to  the  property  question,  and  the  proposed 
plans  for  emancij)ation,  Mr.  Gladstone  said 
that  the  house  might  consume  its  time  and 
exert  its  wisdom  in  devising  these  plans,  but 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  colonial  legis¬ 
latures  success  would  be  hopeless.  He  thought 
there  was  excessive  wickedness  in  any  violent 
interference  under  the  present  circumstances. 
They  were  still  in  the  midst  of  unconcluded 
inquiries,  and  to  pursue  the  measure  tlien 
uiider  discussion  at  that  moment,  was  to 
commit  an  act  of  great  and  unnecessary  hos¬ 
tility  towards  the  island  of  Jamaica.  It  w'as 
the  duty  of  the  house  to  place  as  broad  a  dis¬ 
tinction  as  possible  between  the  idle  and  the 
industrious  slaves,  and  nothing  could  be  too 
strong  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  latter;  but 
with  respect  to  the  idle  slaves,  no  period  of 
emancipation  could  hasten  their  improvement. 
If  the  labours  of  the  house  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  to  a  satisfactory  issue,  it  would  redound 
to  the  honour  of  the  nation  and  to  the  rejiuta- 
tion  of  his  majesty’s  ministers,  whilst  it  would 
be  delightfid  to  the  West  India  planters  tliem- 
selves — for  they  must  feel  that  to  hold  in 
bondage  their  fellow-men  must  always  involve 
the  greatest  responsibility.  But  let  not  any 
man  think  of  carrying  this  measure  by  force. 
England  rested  her  power  not  upon  physical 
force,  but  upon  her  jirinciples,  her  intellect, 
and  virtue;  and  if  this  great  me.asure  were 
not  i)laced  on  a  fair  basis,  or  were  conducted 
by  violence,  he  would  lament  it  as  a  signal 
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for  the  ruin  of  the  colonies  and  the  downfall 
of  the  einitire. 

The  attitude  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  borne  out 
by  tlie  tenor  of  his  sj)eech,  w:ia  not  one  of  hos¬ 
tility  to  emancipation,  though  he  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  unfavourable  to  an  immediate  and 
an  indiscriminate  enfranchisement.  lie  de¬ 
manded,  moreover,  that  the  interests  of  the 
plautei-s  should  be  duly  regarded. 

The  apprenticeship  clause  was,  however, 
a  part  of  the  government  scheme  of  abolition 
which  was  explained  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house  by  Lord  Stanley,  who  had  ex¬ 
changed  the  oflice  of  Irish  secretary  for  that 
of  secretary  for  the  colonies.  Immediate  and 
eti'ectuid  measures  were  to  be  taken  for  the 
entire  abolition  of  slaveiy  throughout  the 
colonies,  under  such  provisions  for  regulating 
the  condition  of  the  negroes  as  might  combine 
their  welfare  with  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
prietoi-s. 

It  was  considered  exjiedient  that  all  child¬ 
ren  born  after  the  jiassing  of  any  act,  or  who 
should  be  under  the  age  of  six  years  at  the 
time  of  passing  any  act  of  pailiament  for  that 
])urjx)se,  should  be  declai-ed  free,  subject, 
nevertheless,  to  such  temporary  restrictions 
as  might  be  deemed  necessary  for  their  sup¬ 
port  and  maintenance. 

All  persons  then  slaves  were  to  be  entitled  to 
be  registered  as  apprentice  labourers,  and  to  ac¬ 
quire  thereby  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
freemen,  subject  to  the  restriction  of  labour¬ 
ing  under  conditions,  and  for  a  time  to  be 
fixed  by  parliament,  for  their  present  ownere. 

To  provide  against  the  risk  of  loss  which 
proprietors  in  his  majesty's  colonial  posses¬ 
sions  might  sustain  by  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
his  majesty  was  to  be  enabled  to  advance,  by 
way  of  loan  to  be  raised  from  time  to  time,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  iT5,(HX),000,  to  be  repaid 
in  such  manner  and  at  such  a  rate  of  interest 
as  should  be  prescribed  by  parliament. 

Uis  majesty  was  to  be  enabled  to  defray 
any  such  expense  as  he  might  incur  in  estab¬ 
lishing  an  efficient  stipendiary  magistracy  in 
the  colonies,  and  in  aiding  the  lociil  legisla¬ 
tures  in  providing  for  the  religious  and  moral 
education  of  the  negro  population  to  be  eman¬ 
cipated. 


On  the  30th  of  May  these  resolutions  were 
brought  forward  for  consideration,  and  the 
fii-st  general  jjrojwsitiou  to  abolish  slavery 
p;us.sed  without  a  division,  the  debate  turning 
chiefly  on  the  means  of  inducing  the  West 
India  planters  to  accej)t  the  measure  in  good 
faith  and  with  cordial  co-operation,  a  desire 
which  was  not  fully  accomplished,  even  though 
an  enormous  sum  was  paid  as  compen.sjition, 
since  five  years  afterwards  it  was  found  that 
under  cover  of  the  apprenticeship  clause  the 
Jamaica  owners  continued  many  of  tlieirworat 
tyrannies,  anil  that  in  numerous  instances 
there  had  been  no  real  manumis.sion.  This, 
however,  is  anticipating  the  story.  The  second 
resolution  as  to  the  freedom  of  children  wa-s 
also  adopted,  though  Mr.  Ilume  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  nomination  of  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  probable  efficiency  of  fi-ee 
labour.  Such  a  commission,  had  it  been  granted, 
would  probably  have  had  a  considerable  effect 
on  the  third  clause  of  the  mea.sure,  which 
embodied  the  system  of  apprenticeship — and 
it  was  on  this  third  proposition  that  the  debate 
was  fought  most  earnestly.  Of  course  the 
foremost  advocates  of  emancipation  were  op¬ 
posed  to  it,  and  Mr.  Buxton  declared  that 
it  was  founded  on  a  fallacy,  for  it  was  framed 
on  a  supposition  that  the  emancipated  slaves 
could  not  be  induced  to  work  for  wages.  He 
cited  numerous  facts  which  he  contended 
would  show  that  as  free  labourera  they  would 
not  only  woi'k  readily  for  wages,  but  that 
their  labour  was  far  more  profitable  to  theii- 
employera  when  they  looked  forwiu'd  to  a  pecu¬ 
niary  reward. 

These  were  the  views  of  the  original  ad¬ 
vocates  of  emancipation,  who  if  they  had 
ever  considered  the  question  of  an  inter¬ 
mediate  “apprenticeship,”  would  have  re¬ 
garded  it  with  distrust,  not  only  because  of 
its  falling  short  of  complete  abolition  of  slavery, 
but  also  because  they  regai’ded  it  as  a  fallacy 
in  political  economy. 

It  may  be  known  to  only  a  few  of  our 
readers  that  in  1832  Han-iet  Martineau,  in 
one  of  her  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy, 
presented  the  free  negro  labour  question  under 
the  guise  of  “a  tale”  entitled  “  Demenu-a.” 
It  consisted  of  twelve  chapters,  the  titles  of 
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wliich  were — 1.  Sunrise  brings  sorrow  in 
Hemerara.  2.  Law  endangers  projjerty  in 
Denierara.  3.  Prosperity  iniptjverislies  in 
I^enierara.  4.  Childhood  is  wintry  in  Denie¬ 
rara.  5.  No  haste  to  the  wedding  in  Derne- 
rara.  6.  Man  worth  less  than  beast  in  Denie¬ 
rara.  7.  Christianity  difficult  in  Denierara. 

8.  The  proud  covet  pauperism  in  Denierara. 

9.  Calamity  welcome  in  Denierara.  10.  Pro¬ 
tection  is  ojipression  in  Denierara.  1 1.  Beasts 
hunt  men  in  Demerara.  12.  No  master  knows 
his  man  in  Demerara.  The  tale  is  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue,  and  the  principal  jiersonages 
are  Mr.  Bruce,  a  planter,  and  his  Sfin  Alfreil, 
lately  arrived  from  England.  The  following 
extract  exhibits  the  manner  in  which  the 
subject  was  dealt  with. 

‘“Well,  but,  Alfred,  give  me  the  items. 
Tell  me  the  value  of  a  healthy  slave  at  twenty- 
one?' 

I  believe  his  labour  will  be  found  at  least 
2.0  per  cent  dearer  tlian  free  lalxiur.  From 
birth  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  including  food, 
clothing,  life-insurance,  and  medicine,  he  will 
be  an  expense;  will  not  he?' 

“  ‘  Yes.  The  work  he  does  will  scarcely  pay 
his  insurance,  me<licine,  and  attendance,  leav¬ 
ing  out  his  food  and  clothing ;  but,  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-one,  his  labour  may  just  defray  his 
expeii-ses.' 

“‘Very  well;  then  food  and  clothing  for 
fifteen  years  remain  to  be  jwid ;  the  average 
cost  of  which,  per  annum,  being  at  the  least 
£6,  he  has  cost  £9()  over  and  above  his  earn¬ 
ings  at  twenty-one  years.  Then,  if  we  con¬ 
sider  that  the  best  work  of  the  best  field-hand 
is  worth  barely  two- thirds  of  the  average 
field-labour  of  whites  —  if  we  w^nsider  the 
chances  of  his  being  sick  or  lame,  or  running 
away,  or  during — and  that,  if  none  of  these 
things  happen,  he  must  be  maintained  in  old 
age,  we  must  feel  that  profjerty  of  this  kind 
ought  to  bring  in  at  least  10  f>er  cent  per 
annum  interest  on  the  capital  laid  out  uprm 
him.  Whether  the  labour  of  a  black,  amount¬ 
ing  to  barely  two-thirds  of  that  of  a  white 
labourer,  defrays  his  own  suljsistence,  his 
share  of  the  expense  of  an  overseer  and  a 
driver,  and  10  jjer  cent  interest  on  £90,  I 
leave  you  to  a.ay.' 


I  ry.i 

‘“Certainly  not,  son,  even  if  we  forget  that 
we  have  taken  the  average  of  free  labour, 
and  the  j)rinie  of  slave  laljour.  We  have  wiid 
nothing  of  the  women,  wh<.«e  cost  is  full  iih 
much,  while  their  earnings  are  less  than  the 
men’s.  But  you  overlofjk  one  grand  (xni- 
sideration;  that  whites  ainnot  work  in  the 
summer  time  in  this  climate  and  on  this 
soil.' 

“  ‘  It  is  only  saying  free  black  insteail  of 
xehite.  The  tenure  of  the  lalsjtir  is  the  ques¬ 
tion,  not  the  colour  of  the  labourers,  as  long 
as  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  whichever 
is  wanted.  Only  let  us  look  at  what  is  jiiiss- 
ing  Isifore  our  eyes,  and  we  shall  see  whether 
negroes  working  for  wages,  or  even  under 
tribute,  are  not  as  good  lalxjurers  as  whites.'” 

The  “under  tribute”  certainly  seems  to 
pcjint  to  the  suggestion  of  some  transitional 
I)erifxl;  but  Mr.  Buxton  and  his  followers  be¬ 
lieved  tliat  the  apprenticeship  scheme  would 
prove  alRjgether  unworkable,  and  both  ilr. 
Halcomb  and  Ixjrd  Howick,  who  had  resigned 
the  secretaryship  of  the  colo?iie8  because  of 
his  objection  to  this  part  of  the  ministerial 
plan,  absolutely  condemned  it.  He  argued 
that  it  had  not  been  shown  in  what  manner 
the  projxwed  system  of  apprenticeship  would 
improve  the  character  of  the  negroes  so  as  to 
render  them  more  fit  to  enjoy  complete  liberty 
at  the  end  of  twelve  years,  and  he  believed 
that  they  would  Ije  in  a  worse  condition  at 
the  termination  of  the  ex|»eriment  than  they 
were  at  its  commencement.  The  government, 
however,  would  not  abandon  that  clause,  and 
they  were  supprjrted  by  Macaulay,  who,  no 
less  becatase  of  his  own  ability  than  frotu  the 
fact  of  his  being  the  son  of  the  comjaanion  of 
Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  in  the  first  demands 
for  negro  emancipation,  added  greatly  to  the 
strength  of  the  ministry.  The  period  of  ap¬ 
prenticeship,  it  was  contended,  was  an  interval 
of  transmission  by  which  the  rights  <)f  pro¬ 
perty  would  be  re<x.>gnized — while  freedom 
from  corjKiral  punishment  would  lx;  ensured, 
resjject  for  the  domestic  ties  of  the  negro  would 
be  secured— and  the  lalxaurer  would  receive  a 
considerable  share  of  the  pro<luce  of  his  in¬ 
dustry.  It  was  also  argued  that  the  advocates 
of  immediate  emaucifnition  could  not  show 
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that  the  same  amount  would  be  produced  in 
the  West  Indies  by  a  system  of  free  labour  ius 
wiis  obtained  by  comjnilsion.  Mr.  Buxton 
gave  way  on  being  assured  that  the  duration 
of  the  period  of  apprenticeship  should  be  left 
an  open  question,  and  he  also  agreed  to  forego 
another  amendment  that  would  have  secured 
to  tlie  negro  wages  in  exchange  for  his  labour. 
O’Connell,  who  had  seconded  this  proposition, 
insisted  on  carrying  it  to  a  division,  but  it  was 
rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

The  West  Indian  influence  was  strong  in 
the  house,  and  it  w;vs  known  that  the  negroes 
in  Jamaica  were  frequently  attempting  to  re¬ 
volt — endeavours,  however,  which  had  only 
had  the  effect  of  bringing  upon  them  barbarous 
reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  slave-owners,  who 
often  treated  them  with  the  utmost  violence. 
The  party  which  supported  the  claims  of  the 
planters  made  a  determined  stand  when  the 
proposal  of  a  loan  of  .£15,000,000  came  to  be 
discussed ;  and  ministera,  equally  determined 
to  pass  the  bill,  and  fearing  that  they  might 
be  defeated,  eventually  consented  to  pay — 
not  as  a  loan,  but  as  an  actual  gift  in  com¬ 
pensation — the  enormous  sum  of  .£20,000,000. 
The  bill  then  passed  with  no  further  altera¬ 
tion,  except  the  importent  reduction  of  the 
term  of  apprenticeship  from  twelve  to  seven 
years,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
British  dominions  wtis  achieved — a  glorious 
result  of  years  of  earnest  appeal,  attained  onlj’’ 
by  a  vast  exjjenditure,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
government  was  being  urged  to  the  retrench¬ 
ment  which  had  been  promised  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  reform.  The  country,  too,  was  in  a 
depressed  and  even  a  suffering  condition;  but 
it  was  almost  uuivei-sally  felt  that  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  slave  w!is  no  more  than  a  fittiim 
expression  of  the  aspirations  of  a  nation  which 
had  begun  a  new  era  in  social  progress  and 
political  freedom. 

In  spite  of  the  drawback  that  the  emanci- 
})ation  after  all  was  to  be  gradual,  passing 
through  the  system  of  “  apprenticeship  ” 
(which  after  four  years’  trial  was  abandoned), 
the  joy  of  the  negroes  was  boundless,  and 
yet  well  restrained  by  religious  considerations. 
In  the  island  of  .Jamaica  “the  1st  of  August, 
1834,  came  on  a  Friday,  and  a  release  was  pro¬ 


claimed  from  all  work  until  the  next  IMonday. 
The  day  was  chiefly  spent  by  the  great  mass 
of  the  negroes  in  the  churches  and  chapels. 
The  clergy  and  missionaries  throughout  the 
island  were  actively  engaged,  seizing  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  enlighten  the  people  on  all  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  their  new  rela¬ 
tion,  and  urging  them  to  the  attainment  of 
that  higher  liberty  with  which  Christ  maketh 
his  children  free.  In  every  quaiier,  it  is  said, 
the  day  was  kept  like  a  Sabbath.  Work 
had  ceased.  The  hum  of  business  was  still: 
tz'anquillity  pervaded  the  towns  and  country. 
The  planters,  or  some  of  them,  went  to 
the  chapels  where  their  own  people  were  as¬ 
sembled,  greeted  them,  shook  hands  with 
them,  and  exchanged  the  most  hearty  good 
wishes.  At  Grace  Hill  there  were  at  least  a 
thousand  pemons  ai'ound  the  Moravian  chapel 
who  could  not  get  in.  For  once  the  house  of 
God  suffered  violence,  and  the  violent  took  it 
by  force.  At  Grace  Bay  the  people,  all  dressed 
in  white,  formed  a  procession,  and  walked 
arm  in  arm  into  the  chapel.  It  is  on  record 
that  the  dress  of  the  negroes  on  that  occasion 
was  uncommonly  simple  and  modest.  There 
was  not  the  least  disposition  to  gaiety. 
Throughout  the  island  there  was  not  a  single 
dance  known  of,  either  by  day  or  night,  nor 
so  much  as  a  fiddle  played.” 

The  whole  question  of  the  position  of  “the 
lower  races,”  as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  say, 
has  within  the  last  fifty  3'ears  been  dragged 
through  so  many  jungles  of  controvemy,  that 
the  impression  of  all  this  hits  a  good  deal 
faded.  The  point  of  view  from  which  the 
question  was  fifty  years  ago  regarded  in  Eng¬ 
land  has  ceased  to  be  universally  acceptable, 
and  the  writings  of  Mr.  Carlyle  liave  heljzed  to 
make  “poor  Quashee,”  as  that  gentleman  calls 
him,  ridiculous.  His  “Occasional  Discourse  on 
the  NiggerQuestion”  is  not  so  well  remembered 
that  a  passage  or  two  from  it  may  not  be 
useful  and  interesting  as  an  index  of  the  rapid 
changes  that  “public  opinion”  is  liable  to. 
There  is  now  a  large  and  strong  “public 
opinion”  among  the  “scientific”  chisses  that 
the  black  man  is  the  natural  servant  of  the 
white,  and  that  the  triumph  of  the  north  over 
the  south  in  America  will  be  found  to  have 
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evil  results  of  the  most  serious  kiud.  At  all 
events  it  wtis  uot  so  mauy  years  after  the 
triumph  of  religious  philaiithrojiy  in  the  great 
auti-slavery  question  that  !Mr.  Carlyle  could 
write  like  this.  “West  Indian  affairs,  as  we 
all  know,  and  as  some  of  us  know  to  our  cost, 
ai’e  in  a  rather  troublous  condition  this  good 
while.  In  regard  to  West  Iiuliaii  affairs,  how¬ 
ever,  Lord  John  Russell  is  able  to  comfort  us 
with  one  fact,  indisputable  where  so  many  are 
dubious.  That  the  Negi'oes  are  all  very  hajjpy 
and  doing  well.  A  fact  very  comfoi-bible  in¬ 
deed.  West  Indian  Whites,  it  is  admitted,  are 
far  enough  from  happy;  West  Indian  Colonies 
not  unlike  sinking  wholly  into  ruin.  But, 
thank  Heaven,  our  interesting  Black  popula¬ 
tion,  equalling  almost  in  number  of  heads  one 
of  the  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  worth  (in 
quantity'  of  intellect,  faculty,  docility,  energy, 
and  available  human  valour  and  value)  per- 
hajts  one  of  the  streets  of  Seven  Dials,  are  all 
doing  remarkably  well,  ‘Sweet  blighted  lilies,’ 
as  the  American  epitaph  on  the  Nigger  child 
has  it, — sweet  blighted  lilies,  they  are  holding 
up  their  heads  again ! 

“Exeter  Hall,  my  philanthropic  friends,  has 
had  its  way  iu  this  matter.  The  twenty  mil¬ 
lions,  a  mere  trifle  despatched  with  a  single 
dash  of  the  pen,  are  paid;  and  far  over  the  sea, 
we  have  a  few  black  persons  rendered  ex¬ 
tremely  ‘free’  indeed.  Sitting  yonder  with 
their  beautiful  muzzles  up  to  the  ears  in 
pumpkins,  imbibing  sweet  pulps  and  juices; 
the  grinder  and  incisor  teeth  ready  for  ever 
new  work,  and  the  pumpkins  cheap  as  grass 
in  those  rich  climates;  while  the  sugar-crops 
rot  round  them  uncut,  because  labour  cannot 
be  hired,  so  cheap  are  the  pumpkins;  and  at 
home  we  are  but  required  to  rasp  from  the 
breakfiist  loaves  of  our  own  English  labourers 
some  slight  ‘differential  sugar  duties,’  and 
send  a  f)oor  half-million  or  a  few  poor  millions 
now  and  then,  to  keep  that  beautiful  state  of 
matters  going  on.” 

Of  course  it  is  not  pos.sible  to  mention  the 
subject  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  without 
being  reminded  of  the  death  of  William 
Willjerforce,  who  pjissed  away  in  July,  18.33, 
aged  74.  Wilberforce  had  every  advantage 
of  wealth  and  education,  and  had  no  difficulty 


in  taking  the  place  in  life  which  was  natural 
to  him.  While  he  was  yet  a  schoolboy  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  a  York  newspaper  denounc¬ 
ing  the  slave-trade,  so  that  he  was  one  of  that 
uot  too  numerous  band  who,  in  the  language 
of  Wordsworth,  have  “wrought”  all  their 
lives  “  upon  the  plan  that  pleased  their  child- 
ish  thought.”  He  came,  upon  his  majority, 
into  a  large  fortune,  and  entered  j)arliameut 
as  member  for  Hull  at  twenty -six  years  of  age. 
It  may  be  mentioned  here  as  a  curious  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  even  in 
points  as  to  which  it  might  well  be  supposed 
certain,  that  his  son  William  lost  his  seat  for 
Hull  upon  a  technical  point  arising  under  his 
father’s  will.  The  question  was  whether  the 
“estate”  he  “took”  under  the  tenns  of  the 
will  was  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  a  seat. 
Upon  this  point  the  two  greatest  living  pro¬ 
fessors  of  conveyancing  law  gave  precisely 
contrary  opinions.  There  was  uot  a  moment’s 
doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  the  will,  but  the 
decision  was  ultimately  against  the  second 
Mr.  W.  Wilberforce,  and  he  was  unseated. 

William  Wilberforce  the  elder — the  Wilber¬ 
force — was  a  genial  and  accomplished  man,  of 
“  the  school  ”  of  Hannah  More,  if  such  an  ex¬ 
pression  may  be  used.  In  fact  he  very  much 
re.sembled  her  in  piety,  general  pleasantness, 
and  willingness  to  mix  with  the  world.  His 
friendships  with  Pitt — under  wdiom  he  declined 
to  take  office — the  Rev.  Richard  Cecil,  Zachary 
Macaulay,  Clarkson,  Romilly,  and  Fowell  Bux¬ 
ton  are  familiar  topics.  His  piety  rendered 
him  a  subject  of  much  ridicule.  He  was  well 
laughed  at  in  Byron’s  Don  Juan  in  the  same 
couplet  with  “Romilly”  —  the  rhyme  being 
“homily.”  His  “Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Vice  ”  pursued  a  policy  which  brought 
down  Sydney  Smith  upon  it  in  one  of  his  most 
amusing  and  caustic  papers.  One  night  Sheri¬ 
dan  was  found  drunk  in  the  street — it  is  said 
in  the  gutter.  When  the  watchman  picked 
him  up  and  asked  his  name,  he  answered, 
“  William  Wilberforce.”  The  malicious  humour 
of  this  speaks  for  itself.  So  much  of  Loudon 
as  heard  of  this  w'aa  jiretty  well  scandalized 
at  the  news  that  William  Wilberforce  had 
been  found  tipsy  in  the  street  by  a  night 
watchman. 
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It  was  mainly  to  the  public  labours  of 
William  Wilberforce  that  the  abolition  both  of 
the  slave-trade  (1807)  and  slavery  (1833)  was 
<liie.  Heaven  alone  can  determine  whether 
the  most  meritorious  portion  of  the  whole 
work  was  due  to  Clarkson,  Zachary  Macaulay, 
George  Stephen  the  elder,  or  to  labourers 
wlio  are  nameless,  but  as  a  jmblic  labourer  in 
the  cause  Wilberforce  must  rank  first.  Being 
in  very  weak  health,  he  retired  from  parlia¬ 
ment  in  1825.  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton 
then  caiTied  on  the  agitation  as  its  recognized 
public  leader,  and  as  the  public  grew  more 
and  more  impatient  every  year  it  was  plain 
to  Wilberforce  and  those  of  his  old  coadjutors 
that  the  triumjdi  of  the  cause  they  h.ad  at 
heart  could  not  be  long  delayed.  When  he 
was  on  his  death-bed  news  was  brought  to 
him  that  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  British  dominions  had  passed  the 
second  reading,  and  he  expressed  devout 
thankfulness  that  he  had  lived  to  see  his 
countrymen  willing  to  spend  twenty  millions 
for  such  a  purpose.  lie  was  buried  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey. 

It  was  with  more  purposes  than  one  that 
we  turned  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
imaginary  report  of  a  speech  delivered  at 
Exeter  Hall  denouncing  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  excesses  of  the  philanthropic  spirit. 
“  Here,”  says  the  repoi’t,  “  various  persons  in 
an  agitated  manner,  with  an  air  of  indigna¬ 
tion,  left  the  room,  especially  one  very  tall 
gentleman  in  white  trousers,  whose  boots 
creaked  much.  The  president,  in  a  resolved 
voice,  with  a  look  of  official  rigour,  whatever 
his  own  private  feelings  might  be,  enjoined 
‘Silence,  silence!’  The  meeting  again  sat 
motionless.”  The  very  tall  pemon,  in  white 
trousei's,  whose  boots  creaked,  was  intended 
for  Sir  Tliomas  Fowell  Buxton,  as  we  have  said, 
a  man  of  much  ability,  but  as  unlike  Wil¬ 
berforce  as  could  well  be  conceived.  He  had, 
however,  every  necessary  qualification  for  his 
task  as  Wilberforce’s  successor,  except  the 
latteFs  eloquence,  fine  voice,  and  winning 
ways. 

In  its  proper  ])l.ace  we  shall  have  to  refer 
to  the  ])eculiarly  party  character  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  subsequent  measures  by  which 


negro  emancipation  was  actually  completed ; 
but  it  will  be  convenient  here  to  continue  some 
account  of  the  settlement  of  the  question  when, 
after  changes  of  government,  a  Whig  ministry, 
with  Lord  ^Melbourne  at  its  head,  was  again 
in  power,  and  when  our  present  sovereign 
had  succeeded  to  the  throne.  It  wiis  only  in 
1839  that  her  majesty  was  able  to  announce 
that  throughout  our  West  Indian  possessions 
the  period  of  apprenticeship  had  been  dimin¬ 
ished,  and  comi)lete  emancijiation  of  the  slaves 
had  been  accomplished  by  the  acts  of  the 
colonial  legislatures,  and  that  the  transition 
from  ap])reuticeship  to  entire  freedom  had 
been  effected  without  any  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace.  This  wjis  exceedingly  satisfac¬ 
tory  so  far,  but  there  were  two  questions 
which  had  to  be  seriously  considered  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  it.  One  was  that  the  traffic  in  slaves 
was  still  carried  on  in  Africa  in  spite  of  all 
our  efibi'ts  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  It  was  declared, 
indeed,  that  the  alacrity  of  the  cruisers  sent  out 
by  our  government  to  seize  slave-shi])s  actu¬ 
ally  increased  the  horrors  of  the  abominable 
trade  in  human  beings — the  wretched  negroes 
who  had  been  bought  or  stolen  on  the  coast 
wei-e  chained  and  even  riveted  together,  and 
packed  in  the  foetid  holds  of  the  vessels  which 
were  to  convey  them  away.  If  a  British 
cruiser  was  known  to  be  gaining  on  the  ship, 
a  portion  of  the  living  cargo  was  thrown  over¬ 
board  to  lighten  the  vessel  and  give  her  a 
better  chance  of  escaping.  Honible  stories 
reached  England  of  the  atrocities  practised  by 
the  desperate  dealera  in  human  beings,  who 
found  themselves  in  danger  from  the  guns  of 
a  fast-sailing  “chaser;”  and  it  was  said  that 
on  one  occasion  five  hundred  negroes  had 
been  flung  into  the  sea!  This  was  the  foreign 
aspect  of  the  slavery  question  ;  but  as  we  have 
alre.-uly  hinted,  there  were  reports  of  mons¬ 
trous  evasions,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  de¬ 
fiances  of  the  law,  in  some  of  our  own  West 
Indian  possessions,  where  manyof  the  plantei's 
made  the  apprenticeship  clause  a  pretext  for 
keeping  the  negroes  in  actual  slavery,  accom¬ 
panied  by  cruel  punishments  and  tortures, 
while  there  were  not  a  few  cases  where  life 
was  taken  without  either  trial  or  inquiry. 

Lord  Brougham  brought  the  matter  before 
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the  House  of  Lords  with  fervid  eniphiisis. 
He  proposed  improvements  in  the  method  for 
suppressing  the  Africiin  slave-trade,  and  de¬ 
nounced  the  system  of  apprenticeship,  of  which 
he  had  been  one  of  the  supporters,  if  not  one 
of  the  original  proj)osers,  and  by  insisting  on 
which  he  had  caused  Lord  Howick’s  resigna¬ 
tion  from  the  ministry.  These  efforts  were 
unavailing,  however,  as  the  labour  of  the 
slaves  during  the  period  of  appi-euticeship 
was  regarded  by  the  house  as  a  part  of  the 
compensation  made  to  the  planters  in  addition 
to  the  twenty  millions  which  had  been  paid 
to  them. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  1838,  Sir  George 
Strickland  made  a  similarly  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempt  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  it  was 
on  that  occasion  that  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  at 
great  length  and  with  consummate  ability  on 
the  subject,  defending  the  planters  against 
reports  which  he  regarded  as  being  for  the 
most  part  unsupported  calumnies.  He  began 
by  saying  that  when  the  Abolition  Act  of 
1833  was  brought  forward,  those  who  were 
connected  with  West  Indian  property  joined 
in  the  passing  of  that  measure:  “We  pro¬ 
fessed  a  belief  that  the  state  of  slavery  was 
an  evil  and  a  demoralizing  state,  and  desired 
to  be  relieved  from  it ;  we  accepted  a  price  in 
composition  for  the  loss  which  was  expected 
to  accrue;  and  if,  after  these  professions  and 
that  acceptance,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
prolong  its  existence  and  its  abuses  under 
another  appellation,  no  language  can  ade¬ 
quately  characterize  our  baseness,  and  either 
everlasting  ignominy  must  be  upon  us,  or  you 
are  not  justified  in  carrying  this  motion.” 
But  he  utterly  and  confidently  denied  the 
charge  as  it  affected  the  mass  of  the  planters, 
and  as  it  affected  the  mass  of  the  apprentices. 
By  the  facts  to  be  adduced  he  would  stand  or 
fall.  “With  what  depth  of  desire,”  said  he, 
“  have  I  longed  for  this  day !  Sore,  and 
wearied,  and  irritated,  perhaps,  with  the 
grossly  exaggerated  misrepresentations,  and 
with  the  utter  calumnies  that  have  been  in 
circulation  without  the  means  of  reply,  how 
do  I  rejoice  to  meet  them  in  free  discussion 
before  the  face  of  the  British  Parliament!  and  I 
e.amestly  wish  tliat  I  ma}’’  be  enabled  to  avoid 


all  language  and  sentiments  similar  to  those  1 
have  repi'obated  in  others.” 

He  then  emphatically  argued  that  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  plantei-s  was  at  stake.  They  were 
attacked  both  on  moral  and  pecuuiarj'  grounds. 
The  apprenticeship  —  as  Lord  Stanley  dis¬ 
tinctly  stated  when  he  introduced  the  measure 
— was  a  part  of  the  compensation.  Negro 
labour  had  a  marketable  value,  and  it  would 
be  unjust  to  those  who  had  the  right  in  it  to 
deprive  them  of  it.  Besides,  the  house  had 
assented  to  this  right  as  far  as  the  year  1840, 
and  was  morally  bound  to  fulfil  its  compact. 
The  committee  presided  over  by  Mr.  Buxton 
had  reported  against  the  necessity  for  this 
change. 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  fully  examined  the 
relations  subsisting  between  the  planters  and 
the  negroes,  and  with  regard  to  the  cases  of 
alleged  cruelty,  he  contended  that  they  had 
been  constantly  and  enormously  on  the  decrease 
since  the  period  of  abolition.  He  strongly 
deprecated  all  such  appeals  as  were  made 
to  individual  instances  and  exaggerated  re¬ 
presentations,  and  endeavoured,  by  numerous 
statistics,  to  prove  that  the  abuses  w'ere  far 
from  being  general.  The  use  of  the  lash  as  a 
stimulus  to  labour  had  died  a  natural  death 
in  British  Guiana.  During  the  preceding  five 
months  only  eleven  corporal  punishments  had 
been  inflicted  in  a  population  of  seven  thou¬ 
sand  persons,  yielding  an  average  of  seven 
hundred  lashes  in  a  year,  and  these  not  for 
neglect  of  work,  but  for  theft.  Nearly  at 
the  close  of  his  speech  Mr.  Gladstone  used 
the  following  effective  argument :  “  Have 
you,  who  are  so  exasperated  with  the  West 
Indian  apprenticeship  that  you  will  not  wait 
two  yeara  for  its  natural  expiration, — have 
you  inquired  what  resjwnsibility  lies  upon 
every  one  of  you,  at  the  moment  when  I  speak, 
with  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in 
America?  In  that  country  there  are  near 
three  millions  of  slaves.  You  hear  not  from 
that  land  of  the  abolition  —  not  even  of  the 
mitigation — of  slavery.  It  is  a  domestic  in¬ 
stitution,  and  is  to  pass  without  limit,  we  are 
told,  from  age  to  age;  and  we,  much  more  than 
they,  are  responsible  for  this  enormous  growth 
of  what  purports  to  be  an  eternal  slavery. 
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.  .  .  You  consumed  forty-five  millions  of 

pounds  of  cotton  in  1837  which  proceeded 
from  free  labour,  and  j)roceeding  from  slave 
labour  three  hundred  and  eighteen  millions 
of  pounds!  And  this  while  the  regions  of 
India  afford  the  means  of  obtaining  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  and  by  a  slight  original  outlay 
to  facilitivte  transport,  all  that  you  can  require. 
If,  sir,  the  complaints  agJiinst  the  general  body 
of  the  West  Indiana  had  been  substantiated, 
I  shoidd  have  deemed  it  an  unworthy  arti- 
lice  to  attenifd  diverting  the  attention  of  the 
house  from  the  question  immediately  at  Issue, 
by  merely  proving  that  other  delinquencies 
existed  in  other  quartei'S;  but  feeling,  as  I  do, 
that  those  charges  have  been  overthrown  in 
debate,  I  think  myself  entitled  and  bound  to 
show  how  capricious  are  honourable  gentlemen 
in  the  distribution  of  their  sympathies  among 
those  different  objects  which  call  for  their  ap¬ 
plication.”  The  defence  was  able  and  vigorous, 
but  after  careful  inquiry  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  plantei's,  or  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  them  to  warrant  interposition,  had 
violated  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  Emancipa¬ 
tion,  and  though  when  the  house  went  to  a 
division.  Sir  George  Strickland’s  motion  was 
lost — the  numbers  being.  Ayes  215,  Noes 
269,  majoritj'  54  —  it  was  evident  that  the 
demand  for  interference  must  eventually  be 
listened  to. 

It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  when  the 
queen  in  1839  made  the  announcement  that 
the  legislatures  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  had 
put  an  end  to  negro  apprenticeship,  and  secured 
full  emancipation,  that  the  government  should 
have  turned  its  attention  to  the  condition  of 
Jamaica,  where  the  gratifying  result  had  only 
been  attained  by  the  direct  influence  of  the 
home  government  upon  the  house  of  assembly 
which  carried  on  the  legislature  of  the  island; 
an  influence  exercised  because  of  the  brutali¬ 
ties  practised  by  the  jdantei's  against  the 
negroes  on  their  estates.  But  the  assembly, 
after  effecting  the  desired  change,  became  so 
rebellious  that  it  became  nece.ssary  to  show 
its  dependent  character  by  a  proposal  to  sus- 
l)end  the  constitution  of  the  island  for  five 
ye.ars,  and  then  to  amend  the  constitution 
in  accordance  with  the  altered  circurnstiinces 


arising  from  the  complete  abolition  of  slavery. 
The  government,  however,  was  opposed,  not 
only  by  Sir  Bobert  I’eel  and  the  Conservatives, 
but  also  by  Radical  memljers,  who  couhl  not 
reconcile  the  proposed  act  with  their  ideas  of 
Liber.al  principles.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  bill  was  only  carried  by  a  majority  of  five 
— the  Liberal  mini.stry  resigned.  Sir  Robert 
Reel  came  into  power,  and  had  also  to  resign 
almost  immediately  under  circumstances  which 
made  the  question  a  i)arty  one;  the  Liberal  gov¬ 
ernment  was  re-established,  and  introduced  a 
new  bill,  which  chiefly  differed  from  the  former 
one  by  containing  a  ju-ovisional  clause  that 
the  Jamaica  Assembly  should  be  once  more 
called  together,  that  its  members  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  adopting  the  measures  of 
the  home  government— while,  if  they  were 
still  contumacious,  the  governor  would  be  em¬ 
powered  to  susj)end  their  sittings,  and  to  legis¬ 
late  without  consulting  them.  After  strenuous 
opposition  this  bill  p.assed  by  a  small  majority, 
and  with  some  amendments  in  the  Lords  was 
finally  adopted. 

Notwithstanding  the  cancelling  of  a  debt  of 
^600,000  due  from  the  Portuguese  goveim- 
ment,  as  an  inducement  to  that  country  to 
aid  us  in  our  endeavours  to  suppress  the 
slave-trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  Portugal 
had  hitherto  evaded  the  implied  agreement. 
Lord  Brougham  therefore  projwsed  an  address 
to  the  crown,  praying  her  majesty  by  all  the 
means  in  her  power  to  negotiate  with  the 
governments  of  foreign  nations,  as  well  in 
America  as  in  Europe,  for  their  concurrence 
in  effectually  jnitting  down  the  traffic  in 
slaves;  and  also  that  lier  majesty  would 
gi'aciously  pleiise  to  give  such  orders  to  her 
majesty’s  cruisers  as  might  be  most  efficacious 
in  stopping  the  said  tr.affic,  more  e.s})ecially 
that  carried  on  under  the  Portuguese  and 
Brazilian  flag,  or  by  Portuguese  and  Brazilian 
ships;  a.ssuring  her  majesty  tliat  the  house 
would  cheerfully  concur  with  the  other  house 
of  ])arlianient  in  whatever  mesins  nught  he 
rendered  necessary  if  her  majesty  sliould  be 
graciously  jdeased  to  comjdy  with  the  jirayer. 
This  address  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
house,  and  the  queen,  replying  through  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  jtromised  that  direct  orders 
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should  be  given  to  her  cruisers  in  accordance 
witli  the  wishes  of  parliament.  A  bill  was 
.subsequently  introduced  for  providing  means 
for  improving  the  regulations  which  had  been 
made  for  suppressing  the  African  slave-trade, 
and  notwithstand  ing  the  determined  opposition 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  professed  to 
see  in  it  a  breach  of  the  law  of  nations  and  a 
violation  of  international  treaties,  passed  both 
houses  with  certain  modifications,  and  so  for 
the  time  completed  the  legislation  by  which 
England  stood  forward  as  the  uncompromis¬ 
ing  enemy  of  slavery. 

Many  of  the  debates  to  which  we  have 
alluded  were  conducted  in  a  temporary  as¬ 
sembly-room  pi’ovided  by  fitting  up  some  of 
the  remaining  committee-rooms  of  the  old 
parliamentary  building;  for  on  the  14th  of 
October,  1834,  before  the  dismissal  of  the 
Melbourne  ministry,  the  houses  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  had  been  almost  totally  destroyed  by 
fire.  Tlie  flames  spread  so  rapidly,  and  burst 
out  from  so  many  parts  of  the  building,  that 
in  a  few  minutes  the  entire  structure  and 
most  of  the  offices  belonging  to  it  were  in  a 
sheet  of  flame,  which  lighted  up  the  whole 
surrounding  neighbourhood,  and  the  glare 
from  which  could  be  seen  all  over  London. 
Enormous  crowds  filled  the  approaches  to  the 
scene,  and  lined  even  the  parapets  of  West¬ 
minster  Bridge,  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
conflagration,  which  shone  in  a  red  reflection 
all  along  the  river.  It  seemed  as  though  no 
efifort  could  save  Westminster  Hall,  and  the 
Abbey  was  also  in  serious  danger,  especially 
as  the  tide  was  low  when  the  fire  first  broke 
out,  and  there  was  consequently  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  supply  of  water.  The  flames  burned 
fiercely  and  with  a  crackling  sound,  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  alarming  explosions  like  the 
firing  of  musketry.  The  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  most  of  the  residences  and  chief  offices, 
and  the  interior  of  the  tower  containing  the 
library  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  latter  falling  with  a  tremendous 
crash  a  little  after  midnight.  By  that  time 
the  tide  had  risen,  and  the  vigorous  exertions 
and  active  zeal  which  had  been  devoted — but 
without  any  proper  direction  or  organization 


— to  an  endeavour  to  save  the  building's 

O 

were  now  required  only  to  play  on  the  burn¬ 
ing  ruins  by  means  of  the  floating  fire-engine, 
which  soon  had  a  remarkable  effect.  By 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  fire  had  burned 
itself  out — but  the  Hall  and  the  Abbey  were 
saved — and  the  sjjeaker’s  residence  and  some 
of  the  offices  also  remained.  Westminster  Hall, 
in  fact,  stood  amidst  a  heap  of  blackened  ruins. 
It  was  at  first  suspected  that  the  building  had 
been  fired  by  incendiaries,  who  had,  it  was 
asserted,  been  seen  to  nm  to  and  fro  in  the 
act  of  lighting  it  at  various  points;  but  the 
fact  was  soon  established  that  the  calamity 
was  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  a  workman 
in  conjunction  with  the  inflammable  nature 
of  the  old  exchequer  tallies  to  which  allusion 
has  previously  been  made  in  these  pages. 
The  use  of  these  wooden  tallies  had  been  dis¬ 
continued,  and  the  workman,  whose  name  was 
Cross,  had  been  ordered  to  burn  them  care¬ 
fully.  There  were  so  many  of  them,  however, 
that  after  above  ten  hours  had  been  p;issed 
in  slowly  consuming  the  greater  part  of  them, 
he  became  impatient  and  flung  on  a  larger 
batch.  The  flues  of  the  stove,  already  greatly 
heated,  and  being  close  to,  if  not  in  actual  con¬ 
tact  with  some  of  the  old  beams  or  timbers 
of  the  building,  .seemed  to  carry  the  fire  along 
their  coui’se,  until  it  burst  out  into  flame  in 
several  places. 

Some  accounts  of  the  event  called  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  buildings  a  calamity,  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  'was  so  regarded 
by  all  the  members  of  parliament  at  the  time ; 
for  the  houses  had  been  for  many  years  inade¬ 
quate  to  accommodate  the  legislature,  and  even 
that  strict  economist  Mr.  Hume  had  for  some 
time  been  urging  the  necessity  for  removing 
them  and  replacing  them  by  a  more  spacious 
and  convenient  structure.  The  largest  and 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  public  records 
was  saved,  and,  during  the  arrangements  for 
the  new  buildings,  some  remaining  parts  ot 
the  old  structure  were  refitted  and  adapted  to 
the  meetings  of  parliament,  though  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  the  king  had  offered  to  give 
up  for  the  use  of  the  legislature  Buckingham 
Palace,  which  was  just  then  nearly  reatly  for 
his  own  occupation. 
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“The  New  Poor-law,”  one  of  the  most 
important  achievements  of  the  reformed  jxir- 
liament,  wiis  yet  the  cause  of  hostilities  be¬ 
tween  the  government  and  the  labouring  class 
of  the  people  which  at  one  time  threatened 
disturbances  only  equiU  to  those  which  had 
preceded  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
But  for  some  strong  measure  jwuperism  would 
have  assumed  such  frightful  dimensions  that 
legislation  would  have  been  unable  to  grap¬ 
ple  with  it.  The  application  of  the  humane 
.and  equitable  principle  that  every  one  born 
on  the  land  had  a  right  to  subsistence  from 
it,  that  the  disabled  or  atllicted  should  be 
relieved  and  that  work  should  be  found 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  impoverished 
labourer,  had  been  grossly  perverted.  Upon 
the  old  statute  of  Elizabeth  an  act  p.assed  in 
the  middle  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
h.ad  been  engrafted,  ordaining  that  relief 
should  be  given  to  the  poor  to  such  an  amount 
and  in  such  manner  as  to  ensure  their  corn- 
tort,  and  this  led  to  the  distribution  of  what 
is  now  known  as  “out-door  relief”  by  over¬ 
seers  and  magistrates  without  any  test  of  the 
re.al  necessities  of  the  applicants.  W orkhouses, 
.ind  especially  workhouses  maintained  by  the 
union  of  districts  or  parishes,  had  no  existence. 
The  labourers  in  many  places  were  demoral¬ 
ized.  Farmers  were  obliged  to  take  from  the 
p.arish-officer  gangs  of  men,  who,  because  they 
were  sure  to  be  paid  from  the  rates,  did  so 
little  work  that  the  fields  remained  untilled 
and  the  land  was  impoverished.  In  other 
cases  farmers  discharged  their  labourers  that 
they  might  become  paupers  and  return  to 
work  on  wages  provided  by  the  parish.  Shop- 
keejiers  were  mulcted  in  a  heavy  rate  for  the 
maintenance  of  those  who  in  a  natural  condi¬ 
tion  of  alTairs  would  have  been  their  most 
numerous  customers,  but  who  were  provided 
with  necessaries  by  the  overseers.  These  and 
a  hundred  other  fiacts  came  out  in  “the  com¬ 
mission  of  inquiry” — which  had  already  be- 
cjime  a  characteristic  of  the  Whig  mode  of 
procedure.  This  commission  consistetl  of  nine 
]»ersons,  including  the  Bi.shops  of  London  and 
Chester,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  w:«s  the 
secretary.  It  was  appointed  in  1832,  and  by 
'834  had  made  a  thorough  investigation  of 


the  evils  under  which  the  country  was  suflTer- 
ing  because  of  the  jjerversion  of  the  provisions 
for  “poor  relief.”  “The  laws  of  settlement 
intended  to  protect  jarishes  from  large  im¬ 
migrations  of  paupers  had  enabled  wealthy 
parishes  to  thrust  the  mainten.auce  of  their 
superabundant  labour  on  small  and  poor 
parishes.”  Not  only  was  there  a  pauper  po]>- 
ulation,  but  it  was  constantly  increasing  by 
the  birth  of  children  a  large  proportion  of 
whom  were  illegitimate. 

The  scheme  proposed  was  principally  due  to 
Mr.  Chadwick,  the  secretary  of  the  commission, 
whose  motto  was  “Aggregation  in  order  to 
segregation  ” —  or  large  unions  in  order  that 
every  distinct  class  of  paupers  might  come 
under  a  separate  and  appropriate  manage¬ 
ment,  with  the  general  superintendence 
of  one  central  body,  with  power  to  appoint 
paid  responsible  ofiicers  to  administer  the 
1  details  under  strict  supeiansion.  Had  this 
I  scheme  been  carried  out  in  its  entirety  the 
:  SN'stem  would  perhaps  have  been  more  perfect, 

!  and  some  hardships  in  the  operation  of  the 
I  plan  might  have  been  diminished.  The  bill 
I  was  passed,  to  be  in  operation  for  five  years, 

I  so  that  at  the  end  of  that  period  parliament 
1  might  have  an  opportunity  for  making  any 
j  necessary  alterations.  The  great  supporter  of 
I  the  measure  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  the 
1  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  said  it  was  “the 
best  bin  ever  devised,”  while  of  course  the  in- 
;  fluence  of  Lord  Brougham  was  powerful  in  its 
i  defence.  The  greatest  opp>onent  outside  the 
i  house  was  the  Times  newspaper,  and  a  re¬ 
markable  occurrence  emphasized  the  bitter 
hostility  manifested  by  that  then  powerful 
organ.  Brougham,  wliile  sitting  in  court, 
wrote  a  note  to  Lord  Althorp  proposing  that 
they  should  set  the  Times  at  defiance,  and 
passing  some  exceedingly  unfavourable  re¬ 
marks  on  one  of  the  editors  of  that  journal. 
The  note  was  not  sent,  but  was  torn  up  and 
thrown  into  the  waste-piaper  basket,  from 
which,  however,  somebody  j)icked  the  pieces, 
pasted  them  together,  and  sent  them  to  the 
Times,  where  the  entire  letter  after\^■anls 
j  appeared  in  print.  Inquiry  was  made,  but 
I  the  offender  not  being  discovered,  the  lord- 
I  chancellor,  in  a  manner  that  was  perhajis 
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more  “thorough”  Uuin  equitable,  dismissed 
all  the  officers  of  the  court. 

Happily  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent 
on  the  14th  of  August  at  a  time  when  there 
w;is  ample  employment  in  agricultur;d  quar¬ 
ters,  especially  as  the  harvest  was  abundant. 
The  good  effects  of  the  measure  were  soon 
felt,  although  such  a  complete  change  neces- 
sjirily  produced  some  suffering.  For  some 
time  the  labouring  population,  mechanics  as 
well  as  agriculturists,  showed  a  violent  hos¬ 
tility,  which  was  largely  suppoi-ted  by  the 
sentiment  that  denounced  the  separation  of 
wives  from  their  husbands — a  provision  which 
experience  had  rendered  absolutely  necessiiry. 

Those  symptoms  of  discontent  with  the 
government  which  Brougham  characterized 
as  the  ineWtable  reaction  of  the  multitude 
after  the  achievement  of  political  reform,  had 
already  appeared. 

Though  the  first  reformed  parliament  had 
done  much,  it  had  not,  in  the  minds  of  the 
masses  of  the  people,  done  anything  to  im¬ 
prove  their  position.  There  was  no  part  of 
the  work  done  which  obviously  and  imme¬ 
diately  amended  or  touched  the  daily  course 
of  their  lives.  Yet  that  kind  of  work  is  what 
“the  masses”  naturally  looked  for  at  the 
hands  of  the  legislature.  And  now,  what  had 
happened?  It  was  “the  masses”  who  had 
supplied,  so  to  speak,  the  physical  force  which 
had  passed  the  Reform  Bill.  It  was  their 
numbers  and  their  anger  which  had  given 
impulse  to  the  movement  of  those  of  their 
fellow-citizens  who  had  votes :  in  spite  of  all 
the  duke  and  others  had  said  or  hinted  about 
resisting  to  the  last  extremity  and  keeping 
the  people  quiet,  by  grape-shot  if  necessary; 
the  “masses”  felt  it  was  their  presence  in 
the  game,  their  threatening  restlessness,  which 
had  driven  forward  the  hands  of  the  dial. 
And  what  had  the  Whigs  done  for  them  ? 
They  had  not  extended  the  franchise  in  their 
favour.  They  had  not  passed  a  ballot  bill. 
They  had  refused  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
the  corn -laws.  What  had  they  done  that 
iimnediately  and  to  the  quick  touched  the 
condition  of  the  very  poor?  They  had  passed 
the  new  poor-law.  This,  in  the  eye  of  the 
VOL.  I. 


“  masses,”  was  both  insult  and  injury ;  and  it 
supplied  not  only  vulgjir  and  designing  dema¬ 
gogues  but  sincere  politicians  with  a  ])oint  of 
leverage  for  continued  agitation.  There  was 
no  sharper  test  of  political  sincerity  among 
able  “  people’s  men  ”  in  those  days  than  the 
view  they  expressed  of  the  poor-laws.  Nearly 
all  intelligent  and  conscientious  politicians  saw 
clearly  that  the  new  measures  were  good  ones 
as  far  as  they  went ;  and  yet  the  majority  of 
the  working-classes  abhorred  them,  and  were 
disposed  to  treat  as  an  enemy  any  politician 
who  would  not  adopt  the  shibboleth  then  so 
common,  “Down  with  the  union  bastilles!” 
It  thus  happened — and  nothing  could  be  more 
natural — that  there  sprung  up  a  bitter  sense 
of  alienation  between  the  poor  and  their  best 
friends,  to  whom  the  shibboleth  stood  not 
only  for  the  prejudice  of  the  hour,  but  for  a 
wdiole  host  of  economic  errors.  “  We  must 
help  oureelves;  we  must  combine;  we  must 
fight  everybody — our  friends  and  our  enemies 
allround” — said  the  poor;  and  trades-union¬ 
ism  from  this  time  took  a  new  life  and  fiercer 
colours,  while  the  movements  which  after¬ 
wards  fell  into  rank  under  the  name  of  Chart¬ 
ism  sprang  into  full  force  and  activity. 

W e  have  had  so  many  experiences  of  trades- 
unions  of  late  years,  that  we  can  scarcely 
realize  the  panic  which  was  caused  by  their 
revival  at  the  date  of  which  we  are  speakinsr. 
They  are  now  at  all  events  a  recognized  power 
in  the  country’,  whatever  may  be  the  mischiefs 
wrought  by  their  perverted  action.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  reports  of  the  Chief  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies  for  the  y'ear  1879,on  the  31st 
of  December,  1879,  there  were  in  England  174 
registered  trade-unions,  of  which  130  made 
returns  according  to  law,  showing  that  these 
130  unions  had  on  that  day  funds  amounting 
in  all  to  £27i2,413,  an  aggi’egate  annual  income 
of  £257,439,  and  a  grand  total  of  222,853 
members.  The  Scotch  trade-unions  had  on 
the  same  date  funds  amounting  to  .£16,408,  .an 
annual  income  of  £20,065,  and  12,596  mem¬ 
bers.  The  total  figures  for  Ireland  were: — 
Funds,  £2229;  annual  income,  £2930;  mem¬ 
bers,  2440. 

There  were  many  aggravating  circum¬ 
stances  following  the  alteration  in  the  mode 
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of  relief  to  the  poor.  In  1835  trade  began  to 
fall  off;  in  the  naanufacturing  districts  the 
selfishness  of  the  masters  was  the  general 
topic  among  the  working-cla-sses,  while  every 
place  in  the  kingdom,  south  of  the  Tweed  at 
all  events,  rang  with  stories  of  hardships  in¬ 
flicted  under  the  new  poor-law.  Some  of  these 
were  true,  and  some  false ;  but  of  course,  after 
80  many  generations  of  abuse  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  the  fresh  system  into  working 
order  without  causing  suffering  here  and 
there. 

The  system  of  the  Trades-unions  had  for 
some  time  been  fluctuating,  and  now  it  w  as-, 
that  besides  the  organizations  of  the  separate 
trades  there  sprang  up  a  scheme  for  a  general 
federation  of  the  unions  for  purposes  of 
mutual  support  in  cases  of  strike  or  other 
I'evolt.  This  caused  the  greatest  alarm,  es¬ 
pecially  when  it  was  found  that  the  scheme 
was  intended  to  include  the  agricultural 
labourers.  Then,  indeed,  the  landowners 
and  farmers  began  to  quake;  to  ask  what 
was  to  come  next  if  these  things  went  on, 
and,  more  praetically,  what  could  be  done  to 
stoj)  them.  This  latter  question  was  answered, 
but  in  a  most  unfortunate  manner.  “The 
Dorchester  Labourers”  is  a  phrase  which  is 
still  well  remembered.  Six  “peasants”  of  that 
county  were  caught  administering  “union¬ 
ist”  oaths  to  some  of  their  poor  comrades. 
Under  an  obsolete  act  against  the  extra¬ 
judicial  administration  of  oaths  these  six 
men  were  indicted,  found  guilty,  and  actually 
sentenced  to  seven  years’  transportation. 
Now  there  was  here  an  evident  “dodge”  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution.  Tlie  poor  clowns 
knew  nothing  of  the  law,  for  one  thing;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  well-known  legal  proverb  that 
^‘ignorance  of  the  law  excuseth  no  man,” 
ignorance  always  counts  as  a  palliation.  But, 
worse,  far  worse  than  that,  the  convicted  men 
knew  that  though  they  were  tried  for  one 
offence  they  were  punished  for  another.  It 
was  not  of  secret  oaths  that  the  landowners  and 
the  government  were  afraid,  but  of  the  growth 
of  trades-unionism.  There  was,  therefore, 
much  popular  sympathy  excited  on  behalf  of 
these  men,  and  the  tr.ades-unions,  rising  in 


sudden  indignation,  summoned  a  “mass  meet¬ 
ing”  of  all  the  societies  for  the  21st  of  April, 
1834.  This  was  appointed  to  come  off  in 
Copenhagen  Fields,  and  it  did.  Copenhagen 
House  was  a  famous  semi-rui-al  inn  which  is 
mentioned  in  Hone’s  Every  Day  Book  and  in 
other  literature  of  the  same  date,  and  the 
space  around  was  oj)en  fields.  In  this  meeting 
there  was  of  course  the  general  idea  of  intimi¬ 
dation  by  means  of  a  great  show  of  numbers 
and  physical  force ;  but  it  is  believed,  perhaps 
it  may  be  recorded  as  quite  certain,  that 
among  a  certain  knot  of  hot-headed  partisans 
who  were  not  much  given  to  disguise,  there 
was  a  distinct  intention  to  lay  violent  hands 
upon  the  ministers,  or  some  of  them,  to  “sack” 
London,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and,  in 
particular,  to  seize  Lord  Melbourne — what 
was  to  happen  to  the  duke  and  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who  were  in  office  with  him,  is  not 
clear.  The  meeting  was  held,  and  great  was 
the  alarm  of  timid  old  gentlemen  and  trades¬ 
people, — many  of  whom  shut  their  shops. 
Five  thousand  householders  were  sworn  in  as 
special  constables,  troops  in  large  numbers 
were  kept  in  readiness  for  any  emergency,  all 
the  public  offices  being  guarded  by  soldiers 
and  defended  by  artillery;  but  the  immense 
procession,  looking  at  a  distance  like  a  long 
black  worm,  though  it  startled  peaceful  Is¬ 
lington  and  put  a  stop  to  work  for  that  day, 
did  no  harm  to  man,  woman,  child,  or  shop. 
A  deputation,  30,000  strong — certainly  that, 
and  some  accounts  give  higher  figures — 
marched  with  a  memorial  up  to  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne’s  office,  but,  warned  that  he  was  in 
danger,  the  noble  lord  had  re.solved  to  keep 
out  of  the  way.  His  secretary  appeared  at  a 
window  of  the  Home  Office  and  told  the 
leaders  of  the  deputation  that  an  address 
presented  in  that  fashion  could  not  be  re¬ 
ceived,  but  that  a  memorial  sent  up  without 
any  appearance  of  intimidation  would  at  once 
receive  attention.  The  deputation  then  filed 
off  peacefully  to  Kennington  Common — then 
a  wild,  waste  space,  now  an  inclosed  park — 
so  as  to  give  the  south  of  Ijondon  a  taste  of 
the  “unionist”  qu.ality;  there  were  a  few 
speeches,  and  all  was  over.  London  slejit  in 
peace  that  night.  The  trades-unionists  had 
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at  least  “demonstrated”  that  the  workiiig- 
iiian  ill  ni.iss  looked  very  respectable  in  his 
“Sunday’s  best,”  and  that  there  was  a  good 
many  of  him. 

Eventually  a  memorial  was  presented  in 
proper  form,  and  without  any  appearance  of 
intimidation,  and  a  “free  pardon”  was  sent 
out  to  the  Dorchester  labourers.  It  was  a  long 
while  before  the  affair  was  forgotten;  but  the 
“second  thoughts”  of  the  government  were  not 
discreditable  to  them,  and  if  “the  masses”  had 
not  got  much  of  what  they  wanted  out  of  the 
reform  parliament,  it  w;is  plain  that  their 
influence  over  their  rulers  was  increased. 
The  days  of  the  Percivals,  the  Sidmouths,  and 
the  Castlereaghs  were  over  and  gone. 

What  had  the  Whigs  done? 

The  Whigs  were  successful  in  passing  the 
new  [K)or-law,  as  we  have  stated,  and  this  was 
one  of  their  triumphs,  for  the  opposition  to 
the  measure  had  been  extreme.  In  the  face 
of  this  opposition  the  bill  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  carried  by  a  majority  of  107.  It  does 
not  follow  that  a  measure  which  is  productive 
of  immediate  economy  in  a  certain  direction 
is  perfect,  or  even  just,  and  in  some  respects 
the  new  poor-law  was  undoubtedly  at  fault 
in  its  jirinciples  or  its  policy.  It  was  a  legiti¬ 
mate  object  to  check  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  number  of  illegitimate  children,  wdthout 
resixmsible  fathers,  who  were  thrown  upon 
the  rates  for  support;  but  the  act  undoubtedly 
and  admittedly  was  cruelly  harsh  to  women, 
and  it  has  since  been  amended  amid  great 
applause.  StUl,  a  very  shocking  abuse  was 
brought  down  to  much  lower  dimensions,  and 
within  two  years  after  the  passing  of  the  act 
it  is  said  that  the  number  of  little  waifs 
“  thrown  upon  the  parish,”  or,  as  we  now  say, 
“  the  union,”  was  decreased  by  thirteen  per 
cent.  The  poor-rate,  which  in  1833,  the  year 
of  the  meeting  of  the  first  reformed  parlia¬ 
ment,  was  more  than  £8,6(H1,0()0,  was  in  about 
three  years  after  the  passing  of  the  new  law 
reduced  by  upwards  of  i.'3,0OC),O00.  All  this 
was  of  course  good,  but  the  good  was  not 
xinmixed.  It  was  necessjiry  to  pa.ss  the  law, 
but  the  time  at  which  a  long-delayed  reform 
was  .at  last  c<arrie<l  out  w.as  in  some  respects 
unfortunate.  It  w.as  certainl}'  unlucky  for  the 


Whigs  .as  a  part 3'.  The  new  poor-law  was 
not  a  party  measure,  but  there  were  part}’  doc¬ 
trines  or  jirinciples  which  n.aturally  arrayed 
themselves  against  it.  It  will  be  in  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  living  men  that  the  new  commissioners 
were  held  up  to  popular  hatred  as  tliree-tailed 
bashaws,  while  the  Rjidicals  found  something 
to  quarrel  with  in  the  “  centralization  ”  which 
Lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  working  policy  of 
the  new  law.  It  may  s,afely  be  said,  .and  is 
indeed  admitted  now,  that  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  -  laws  was  a  necessary  corollary  of  the 
new  poor-law;  but  this  Earl  Grey’s  ministry 
would  not  hear  of,  “the  .agricidtur.al  interest” 
being  a  politic.al  force  whose  enmity  they  did 
not  dare  to  provoke. 

Many  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  me.asure  were  unfortu- 
n.ate.  After  the  retirement  of  E.arl  Grey  the 
management  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Brougham,  as  we 
have  already  seen.  His  management  was  able 
in  its  way,  and  proved  effective,  but  his  motto 
w.as  “thorough;”  and  though  he  was  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  he  was  a  lawyer,  and  had  a 
lawyer’s  habit  of  thinking  more  of  letting  the 
law  have  its  course  than  of  any  inconvenience 
arising  from  its  action.  Nor  was  he  the  le.ast 
bit  of  a  sentimentalist.  Luckily  for  the  bill, 
and  in  the  long  run  luckily  for  the  country, 
he  was  a  disciple  of  the  school  of  philosophical 
Riidicals,  and  well  drilled  in  Malthus  and  Ben- 
tham.  The  latter  was  .as  hard  as  the  nether 
millstone,  and  so  w.as  his  great  ally  James  Mill. 
Thus,  when  Brough.am  delivered  his  famous 
dictum  that  when  a  man  proved  liimself  one 
too  many  by  not  supporting  himself,  “Nature” 
must  be  taken  to  kick  him  out  of  the  common 
dining-room — “at  her  alre.ady  overcrowded 
table  there  is  no  cover  laid  for  him,  and  she 
sternly  bids  him  begone  ” — there  was  out  of 
doors  .an  all  but  univers.al  howl  of  execration 
and  defiance.  The  separating  of  m.arried 
couples  in  the  union  houses  w.as  another  and 
a  kindred  topic,  which  w.as  “worked”  in  popu¬ 
lar  literature,  in  caricatures,  at  public  meet¬ 
ings,  and  even  in  the  pulpit,  in  w.ays  which  it 
is  ea.sy  to  im.agine.  It  soon  got  noised  abroad 
among  “  the  people  ”  that  the  really  amiable 
and  able  man  Malthus,  who  had  years  before 
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helped  to  set  the  new  stone  rolling,  and  whose 
authority  was  so  much  quoted  even  now,  was 
a  well-to-do  clergyman  with  a  large  family. 
What  was  made  of  this  little  point  may  be 
guessed,  but  those  were  plain-spoken  days, 
and  it  had  better  not  be  described. 

It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  popular  dislike 
of  the  measure  would  never  subside.  The 
then  popular  opera  of  “  Gustavus  ”  was  bur¬ 
lesqued  into  “  Just-starve-us.”  The  poor  work- 
house  overseer  became  the  best-hated  man  in 
the  world.  The  song  of  “  The  Mistletoe 
Bough”  was  parodied  by  the  song  of  “The 
Workhouse  Boy,”  which  was  immensely 
popular : — 

“  The  cloth  was  laid  in  the  vorkus  'all, 

And  the  greatcoats  hung  on  the  vitevashed  vail. 
The  paupers  all  was  blithe  and  gay. 

Keeping  their  Christmas  ’oliday, 

Ven  the  master  he  cries  with  a  roguish  leer, 

‘  You’ll  all  get  fat  on  your  Christmas  cheer;’ 

And  each  vun  by  his  looks  appeared  to  say, 

‘I’ll  have  some  more  soup  on  this  Christmas-day.’” 

The  song  then  went  on  to  tell  how  a  poor 
boy  who  had  once  incurred  the  enmity  of  the 
master  by  asking  for  more  soup  had  been 
pitched  by  him  into  a  boiling-hot  copper  full 
of  “  vorkus  souj),”  and  held  down  there  by 
the  lid  till  he  died;  while  the  master  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  serve  out  the  soup  with  the  dead 
body  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  copper. 
Years  afterwards  the  boy’.s  bones  were  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  copper,  as  Ginevra’s  were  in 
the  old  oak  chest  in  the  story  of  Rogers, 
which  had  formed  the  model  of  “The  Mistle¬ 
toe  Bough.”  Such  was  one  version  at  least 
of  this  popular  song.  There  was  also  a  parody 
on  the  well-known  air  from  Gustavus,  “Come 
to  the  ball,  ladies  all,”  which  ran  easily  enough 
into  “  Come  to  the  hall,  paupers  all,”  and  so 
forth.  Charles  Dickens  was  of  course  too  in¬ 
telligent  a  man  not  to  know  that  the  new 
poor-law  was  on  the  whole  a  wise  measure, 
or  at  least  he  became  so  in  time ;  but  his 
story  of  Oliver  Twist  went  a  little  too  near 
to  pandering  to  the  state  of  the  popular  mind. 

Unfortunately,  none  except  a  very  few 
thoughtful  and  far-seeing  men  saw,  even 
while  the  work  was  doing,  or  after  it  was 
done,  what  evils  the  old  system  had  entailed, 
and  how  long  the  remoter  mischief  must  con¬ 


tinue.  As  for  the  old  system,  “  the  public 
believed  it  an  inexhaustible  fund  which  be¬ 
longed  to  them.  To  obtain  their  share  the 
brutal  bullied  the  administratoi-s ;  the  profli¬ 
gate  exhibited  their  illegitimate  children, 
which  must  be  fed;  the  idle  folded  their  arms 
and  waited  till  they  got  it ;  ignorant  boys  and 
girls  married  upon  it ;  poachers,  thieves,  aiul 
women  of  bad  character  extorted  it  by  intimi¬ 
dation;  country  justices  lavished  it  for  popu¬ 
larity,  and  guardians  for  convenience.  .  .  . 
Better  men  sank  down  among  the  woree ;  the 
rate-paying  cottager,  after  a  vain  struggle, 
went  to  the  pay-table  to  seek  relief ;  the 
modest  girl  might  starve  while  her  bolder 
neighbour  received  Is.  Qd.  per  week  for  every 
illegitimate  child.” 

In  districts  where  the  farmers  administered 
the  old  poor-law  they  often  paid  part  of  their 
men’s  wages  out  of  the  rates,  which  amounted 
to  taxing  the  other  ratepayers  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  their  fields.  This  led  naturally  to 
bad  cultivation.  Then,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
obligation  of  having  to  pay  poor’s-rates,  land¬ 
lords  declined  to  build  cottages,  and  even 
cleared  away  such  as  existed.  Hence  over¬ 
crowding,  with  all  its  unsanitary  and  immoral 
miseries.  A  great  living  thinker  who  has  often 
dwelt  on  this  and  kindred  topics  has  told  us, 
on  the  high  authority  of  a  very  able  clergy¬ 
man  who  was  for  six  years  chairman  of  the 
Bath  Union,  that  not  only  did  the  old  systen* 
encourage  the  worthless  to  multiply  at  the 
expense  of  the  hone.st  and  laborious  citizen, 
but  that  it  led  to  immorality  of  almost  in¬ 
credible  extent  and  kind.  In  the  case  of  one 
workhouse  there  was,  out  of  thirty  married 
couples,  not  one  man  then  living  with  his  own 
wife,  while  some  of  the  couples  who  were  thus 
living  in  “the  house,”  at  the  cost  of  decent 
and  moral  men,  had  actually  exchanged  wives 
twice  or  thrice  since  they  entered  that  hapjiy 
haven.  And  this  state  of  things  was  common. 
So  much  for  the  outcry  about  separating 
“those  whom  God  had  joined”  which  followed 
upon  the  passing  of  the  new  poor-law. 

Probably  the  measure  next  in  political  im¬ 
portance  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
reformed  parliament  was  the  inevitable  in- 
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quiry  and  subsequent  legislation  for  the  better 
regulation  of  muuicip;U  corporations  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales.  The  subject  had  been 
agitateil  for  some  time ;  and  when  the  short¬ 
lived  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
succeeiled,  in  April,  183.j,  by  that  of  Lord 
Mell)Ourue,  this  particular  question  received 
the  earliest  attention  of  the  government.  In 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1833, 
a  commission  had  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  several  corjwrations ;  and 
in  the  royal  speech  at  the  close  of  the  session 
it  had  been  observed  that  the  result  of  the 
investigjition  would  enable  parliament  to 
mature  such  measures  as  might  seem  best 
fitted  to  place  the  internal  government  of 
corporate  cities  and  towns  on  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  with  resp>ect  to  their  finances,  judicature, 
and  police.  The  report,  when  issued,  gave  a 
good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  to  those  who,  from 
the  first,  were  disinclined  to  any  reform  at  all 
in  these  ancient  bodies.  It  was  contended  by 
some  that  the  views  of  the  commissioners 
were  partial  and  unfair ;  that  the  statements 
of  the  witnesses  were  in  many  instances  false, 
prejudiced,  and  unfounded;  and  that  the 
general  result  was  coloured  by  a  foregone 
political  intention.  The  report,  moreover, 
was  not  unanimous.  One  of  the  commissioners 
sent  in  a  list  of  objections,  and  another  dis¬ 
sented  altogether  from  the  conclusions  of  his 
colleagues. 

Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
great  abuses  had  grown  up  with  time.  The 
municipal  corporation  was  an  institution  es¬ 
sentially  popular  in  its  origin.  It  seems  to 
have  issued  out  of  the  municipium  of  the 
Romans,  who,  in  various  p;u-ts  of  their  empire, 
including  this  island,  established  town  com¬ 
munities  for  local  government,  to  which  they 
confided  rather  considerable  powers.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  either  adopted  these  institutions, 
or  developed  something  similar  out  of  their 
own  habits  of  manly  freedom  and  self-rule. 
Every  freeman  or  burgess — in  other  words, 
every  resident  sharing  in  the  i>aymeut  of  local 
taxes  and  the  performance  of  local  duties — 
had  a  vote  in  the  election  of  Inxlies  which 
were  responsible  for  the  well-ljeing  of  cities. 
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boroughs,  and  even  rural  districts;  and  in 
this  way  a  species  of  pirovincial  parliaments 
grew  up,  which  must  have  done  much  towards 
accustoming  the  English  people  to  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  government.  'William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  with  the  despotic  instincts  of  his  race, 
curtailed  the  privileges  of  his  new  subjects, 
and  concentrated  some  of  the  old  municipal 
functions  in  his  own  hands,  or  those  of  his 
agents.  The  bailitF,  appointed  by  tlie  king, 
took  the  place  of  the  borough-reve  or  port- 
reve,  elected  by  the  citizens.  Gradually,  how¬ 
ever,  some  of  the  privileges  of  the  towns  were 
purchased  back  from  necessitous  sovereigns, 
and  the  medieval  municipality  formed  itself 
out  of  the  struggles  of  the  commercial  and 
trading  classes  with  a  feudal  aristocracy  and 
a  militaiy  kingship.  A  reaction  towards 
desjwtism  followed  under  the  Tudors  and 
Stuai-ts.  The  constitution  of  boroughs  was  in 
several  instances  arbitrarily  remoulded  by 
royal  charters.  The  governing  power,  where- 
ever  it  could  be  safely  effected,  was  vested  in 
small  select  classes,  originally'  nominated  by 
the  crown,  and  afterwards  renewed  by  self¬ 
election.  These  close  bodies  had  sometimes 
the  privilege  of  returning  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons ;  so  that  parliament  itself 
was  falsified  by  the  perversion  of  local  free¬ 
dom.  Thus  a  world  of  corruption  arose  in 
most  of  the  great  centres  of  English  life,  and 
the  commissioners  of  1833—1  found  abundant 
evidence  of  a  condition  entirely  out  of  har¬ 
mony'  with  modern  ideas,  and  with  the  reason¬ 
able  demands  of  political  society. 

In  early  times  the  powers  of  the  muni- 
cipiality  were  probably  exeicised,  in  ordinal  y 
cases,  by  the  superior  magistracy,  but  on  moi  e 
serious  occasions  by  the  whole  body  of  bur¬ 
gesses,  who  were  called  upon  to  confirm  or 
reject  what  the  others  had  proposed.  After¬ 
wards  a  representative  body  was  elected  out 
of  the  mass  of  freemen,  for  it  is  only  primitive 
communities  which  can  legislate  by  their  own 
direct  action.  Tlie  popular  character  of  these 
bodies  became  gradually  less  in  the  course  of 
years,  even  before  the  meddling  of  the  Tudor 
kings ;  and  this  evil  tendency  was  confirmed 
and  increased  by  royal  ambition  and  distru.st. 
Numerou.s  corporate  towns  were  persuaded  or 
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intimidated  into  surrendering  their  charters 
by  Charles  II.  and  Janies  II.,  and  what  they 
got  in  exchange  was  a  very  poor  substitute. 
Tlie  latter  of  those  monarchs,  when  in  im¬ 
mediate  dread  of  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  issued  a  proclamation  restoring  all  the 
municipal  corporations  to  their  ancient  fran¬ 
chises  ;  but  a  certain  habit  of  corruption  had 
been  established,  and  mattera  continued  to 
get  worse  throughout  the  long  period  of  the 
Georges.  The  work  of  local  self-government 
j)a.ssed,  in  many  important  matters,  from  the 
hands  of  the  municipalities  into  those  of 
trustees  or  commissioners  appointed  by  act  of 
jiarliament,  and  the  corporate  bodies  degener¬ 
ated  into  a  number  of  sluggish  cliques,  which 
si>eut  the  public  money  in  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing,  and  sometimes  divided  the  surplus  funds 
among  individual  members.  One  of  the 
abuses  which  time  had  in  a  manner  sanc¬ 
tioned,  or  to  which,  at  any  rate,  men  had 
become  so  accustomed  that  they  ceased  to 
notice  them,  was  the  granting  leases  of  cor¬ 
porate  estates  at  low  rents  to  jieisons  whom 
it  was  desired  to  favour.  It  was  even  alleged 
that  in  some  instances  charity  bequests,  of 
which  the  corporations  were  trustees,  were 
misappropriated  by  private  persons.  In  a 
large  number  of  cases  the  whole  system  of 
borough  administration,  whether  as  regards 
taxation,  municipal  order,  police,  or  criminal 
jurisdiction,  was  a  system  of  jobbery,  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  inefficiency.  The  freemen  or  bur¬ 
gesses,  who  in  ancient  times  had  formed  the 
corporation,  had  in  some  places  dwindled  down 
to  a  small  and  unjustly  privileged  class;  in 
some,  had  disappeared  altogether.  Under¬ 
hand  influence  obtained  the  appointment  of 
executive  officers,  and  bad  government  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  wake  of  drunkenness,  profligacy, 
and  dishonest  greed. 

The  possession  of  power  in  these  narrow 
corporations  was  not  unfrequently  hereditary: 
that  is  to  say,  certain  offices  would  be  allowed 
by  a  vicious  courtesy  to  pass  from  father  to 
son  for  generations.  When  the  local  repre¬ 
sentation  (as,  by  a  kind  of  mockery,  it  was 
Ciilled)  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  poli¬ 
tical  party  or  religious  connection,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  the  slightest  re¬ 


cognition  or  fair  dealing  for  any  other.  All 
jxitronage  was  given  to  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  official  clique.  Trailing  mono- 
jxilies,  which  deterred  others  from  entering 
into  the  same  lines  of  business,  and  enhanced 
prices  by  forbidding  competition,  were  granted 
to  partictilar  persons.  Even  juiies  were 
chosen  from  a  restricted  class,  and  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice  partook  of  the  vitiated  life 
which  had  been  permitted  to  grow  up  in  these 
close  dens  of  piivilege.  What  rendered  the 
evil  still  worse,  was  the  fact  that  the  officials 
forming  many  of  the  so-called  corporations 
were  elected  for  life.  Their  proceedings  were 
generally  secret,  and  in  some  cases  secrecy  w;is 
enforced  by  an  oath.  Human  n.ature  must  be 
something  very  different  from  what  we  know 
it  to  be,  if  such  conditions  had  not  resulted  in 
the  grossest  corruption  and  the  most  scan¬ 
dalous  injustice. 

It  appeared  from  the  report  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  that  the  number  of  municipal  corpor¬ 
ations  in  England  and  Wales  was  two  hundred 
and  forty-six.  All  but  nine  of  these  were 
subjected  to  examination,  and  in  no  fewer 
than  a  hundred  and  eighty-six  boroughs  the 
governing  body  was  found  to  be  self-elected. 
It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  some  few  of  the 
municipal  corporations  of  those  days  were 
managed  in  an  honourable  and  dignified  spirit; 
but  these  were  rare  exceptions.  The  report 
concluded  with  a  general  indictment,  which 
was  thus  expressed : — “  W e  report  to  your 
majesty  that  there  prevails  amongst  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  a  gi-eat  majority  of  the  incorpor¬ 
ated  towns  a  general,  and  in  our  opinion  a 
just,  dissatisfaction  with  their  munici]jal  insti¬ 
tutions;  a  distrust  of  the  self-elected  municipal 
councils,  whose  powers  are  subject  to  no  popu¬ 
lar  control,  and  whose  acts  and  proceetlings, 
being  secret,  are  unchecked  by  the  influence 
of  public  opinion  ;  a  distrust  of  the  municipal 
magistracy,  tivinting  with  suspicion  the  local 
administration  of  justice,  and  often  accom¬ 
panied  with  contempt  of  the  pereons  by  whom 
the  law  is  administered ;  a  discontent  under 
the  burdens  of  local  taxation,  while  revenues 
that  ought  to  be  applied  for  the  public  advan¬ 
tage  are  diverted  from  their  legitimate  use, 
ami  are  sometimes  wastefully  bestowed  for  the 
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benefit  of  individuals — sometimes  squandered 
for  purposes  injurious  to  the  character  and 
morals  of  the  people.  We  therefore  feel  it  to 
be  our  duty  to  represent  to  your  majesty  that 
the  existing  municipal  corporations  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales  neither  possess  nor  deserve 
the  confidence  or  respect  of  your  majesty’s 
subjects,  and  that  a  thorough  reform  must  be 
effected  before  they  can  become  what  we 
humbly  submit  to  your  majesty  they  ought  to 
be — useful  and  efficient  instruments  of  local 
government.” 

It  was  obvious  that,  with  a  Liberal  minis¬ 
try  in  power,  the  question  of  municipal  reform 
could  not  be  neglected  after  the  presentation 
of  such  a  report.  Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of 
June,  1835,  Lord  John  Russell,  then  secretary^ 
of  state  for  the  home  department,  introduced 
a  bill  for  amending  the  evils  of  the  existing 
condition.  By  this  measure  it  was  proposed 
to  deal  with  183  corporations,  including  a 
jjopulation  of  at  least  2,000,000.  In  speaking 
on  the  subject  Lord  John  Russell  stated  that 
at  Bedford  the  corporate  body  was  only  one- 
seventieth  of  the  population,  and  one-fortieth 
of  the  property  of  the  town.  At  Oxford 
there  were  1400  electors,  a  great  many  of 
whom  were  not  rated  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
and  corrupt  practices  so  largely  prevailed  that 
more  than  500  voters  seldom  took  part  in  the 
election.  At  Norwich  there  were  3225  resi¬ 
dent  freemen,  of  whom  1123  were  not  rated 
at  all;  315  out  of  the  latter  number  were 
actual  paupers ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  out 
of  .£25,541,  W'hich  was  the  total  value  of  the 
property  rated  at  Norwich,  £18,224  belonged 
to  persons  who  were  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  corporation.  At  Lincoln  three-fourths 
of  the  corporate  body  were  not  ratepayers, 
and  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  population  were 
excluded  from  the  municipality.  Out  of  2000 
ratepayers  at  Ipswich  only  187  belonged  to 
the  corporation.  At  Liskeard  1685  persons 
were  rated  by  a  local  act,  of  whom  only  111 
were  freemen;  so  that,  as  Lord  John  Russell 
jjointed  out,  fourteen-fifteenths  of  these  indi¬ 
viduals,  p.aying  taxes  to  the  corporation,  were 
excluded  from  the  municipal  body.  Cam¬ 
bridge  at  that  time  had  a  jjopulation  of  20,00.) 
inhabitants:  the  number  of  £10  householders 


was  1434;  but  of  these  only  118  were  free¬ 
men.  Of  the  property  of  the  town,  valued  at 
£25,490,  only  £2110  belonged  to  freemen 
associated  with  the  corporation.  Bribery  a  ml 
treating  were  common  circumstances  at  tho 
municipal  elections  of  many  towns.  Tho 
report  on  Aldborough  stated  that  the  bur¬ 
gesses  were  accustomed  to  ask  a  regular  price 
for  their  votes.  Men  of  good  position  would 
get  £35  on  these  occasions,  and  a  certain  clergy¬ 
man  connected  with  the  corporation  valued 
his  office  and  influence  at  £100  a  year.  In 
the  borough  of  Orford  the  corporation  was 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  of  Hert¬ 
ford,  and  the  power  thus  conferi'ed  was  u.sed 
as  a  means  of  returning  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment. 

To  remedy  these  abuses  it  was  proposed 
that  there  should  be  one  uniform  system  of 
government,  and  one  uniform  franchise  for 
the  purpose  of  election.  All  irregular  modes 
of  acquiring  the  freedom  of  a  corporation — 
such  as  birth,  apprenticeship,  and  purchase — 
M'ere  abolished.  The  municipal  franchise  was 
vested  in  the  inhabitiints  of  boroughs  who 
had  been  rated  to  the  poor  for  three  j’ears. 
The  governing  body  chosen  by  this  constitu¬ 
ency  was  to  consist  of  a  mayor  and  common 
council.  The  order  of  aldermen  was  to  be 
abolished.  The  pecuniary  rights  of  existing 
freemen  w’ere  preserved  so  long  as  they  should 
live,  but  no  new  freemen  were  to  be  created. 
Exclusive  rights  of  trading  were  to  be  discon¬ 
tinued  ;  exceptional  privileges — such  as  ex¬ 
emption  from  tolls — were  abolished ;  and  the 
councils  were  endowed  with  more  extensive 
powers  of  local  government,  police  manage¬ 
ment,  and  the  administration  of  justice,  than 
they  had  before  enjoyed.  Provision  was  also 
made  for  the  publicity  of  their  proceedings, 
the  proper  apj)lication  of  their  funds,  and  the 
publication  and  audit  of  their  accounts.  With 
res])ect  to  estates  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
corporations  for  charitable  purposes,  it  was 
enacted  that  the  town  councils  should  become 
the  trustees  of  those  funds,  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  which  a  separate  secretary  and  trea¬ 
surer  should  be  appointed;  a  provision  was 
made  for  auditing  them  in  a  different  manner 
from  the  geneial  accounts  of  the  borough. 
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The  number  of  persons  chosen  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  charitable  esbites  was  not  to  be  fewer 
than  fifteen,  who  were  to  be  selected  from 
among  the  general  body  of  burgesses. 

Sir  Hubert  Heel,  as  the  leader  of  the  oj)po- 
sition,  gave  a  general  support  to  the  measure, 
while  observing  that  every  one  of  the  details 
re(juired  a  separate  discussion.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  Peel,  although  a  Conservative 
statesman,  belongetl  to  a  middle-class,  manu¬ 
facturing  family,  and  was  therefore  less  in¬ 
clined  than  aristocratic  members  of  his  party 
to  preserve  certain  ancient  and  j)rivileged 
monopolies.  He  alluded  in  his  speech  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  5th  of  June,  to  the 
rapid  manner  in  which  places  that  at  no  remote 
period  were  inconsiderable  had  by  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  started  as  it  were  into  life, 
and  arrived  at  great  wealth  and  importance. 
He  admitted  that  no  provision  was  made  in 
those  phvces  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  he  could  not 
deny  that  the  time  had  airived  when  it  was 
of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  well-being  of 
society  to  establish  a  good  system  of  muni¬ 
cipal  government  in  places  which  were  then 
destitute  of  that  advantage.  Circumstances 
had  changed,  and  he  thought  there  was  ample 
ground  for  considering  whether  provision 
ought  not  to  be  made  for  the  local  necessities 
of  towns  which  at  that  time  had  no  corpor¬ 
ations,  and  whether  the  system  existing  even 
in  corporate  towns  was  adequate  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  day.  The  evidence  taken 
by  the  commissioners  had  shown  that  abuses 
really  existed,  and  to  these  it  Avas  necessary 
that  parliament  should  apply  an  effectual 
remedy.  Parliament  had  a  right  to  require 
that  the  funds  of  corporations  should,  except 
when  devoted  to  special  purposes,  be  fairly 
applied  on  public  grounds  to  objects  connected 
with  the  general  good.  Following  out  the 
main  purport  of  his  speech,  Sir  Robert  very 
earnestly  advised  all  corporations  to  relinquish 
willingly  the  advantages  which  they  might  be 
supposed  to  gain  by  the  application  of  corpor¬ 
ate  funds  to  improper  purposes.  He  appeared, 
however,  to  hint  a  certain  degi-ee  of  doubt  as 
to  the  ministerial  intentions  when  he  expressed 
a  hojie  that  the  government  would  honestly 


execute  that  which  they  had  declared  to  be 
their  priziciple — namely,  the  restoration  of 
popular  power  in  such  matters — and  would 
not  simjdy  effect  a  transfer  of  abuses  from  one 
party  to  another.  Such  a  transfer  would  be 
of  no  advantage  to  the  public;  but  Sir  Robert 
added  that  he  would  wdllingly  co-operate  with 
the  government  in  pa-ssiug  a  measure  which 
would  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  like  evils 
in  future,  and  ensure  a  bond  fide  application 
of  corporate  funds.  That  object  could  not  be 
attained  without,  in  a  material  degree,  plac¬ 
ing  the  election  of  officers  under  popular  con¬ 
trol.  It  was  clearly  important,  however,  that 
time  should  be  given  for  the  consideration  of 
details;  and  the  consideration  of  the  franchise 
alone  was  a  matter  which  demanded  the 
utmost  deliberation  and  caution. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time  without 
opposition  on  the  15th  of  June.  The  necessity 
for  some  species  or  degree  of  reform  was  in¬ 
deed  so  obvious  that  there  could  be  no  con¬ 
tention  on  the  main  principle  of  the  measure. 
Both  sides  of  the  house  accepted  what  the 
facts  of  the  case  had  rendered  unavoidable, 
and  all  discussion  as  to  points  of  detail  Avas 
properly  reserved  for  the  committee.  This 
began  on  the  2^d  of  June,  and  terminated  on 
the  17th  of  July.  The  first  disputed  point 
had  reference  to  the  fixing  of  the  boundaiies 
of  those  boroughs  whose  limits  had  not  been 
defined  by  the  act  passed  for  that  purpose  in 
connection  with  the  Reform  Bill.  It  was  argued 
by  the  o))position,  and  even  by  some  members 
on  the  government  side  of  the  house,  that  in 
this  matter  of  the  boundaries  the  crown  was 
invested  with  a  power  which  it  ought  not  to 
possess,  and  that  the  executive  was  charged 
Avith  duties  which  belonged  to  the  legislature. 
An  amendment  proposed  by  Lord  Dudley 
Stuart  Avas,  however,  lost  by  a  majority  of  87. 

This  was  folloAved  by  a  prolonged  discussion 
on  the  clause  Avhich  affected  the  rights  of 
exi.sting  freemen,  and  the  modes  of  acquiring 
the  freedom  of  the  corporation  in  future.  The 
object  of  the  clause  Avas  to  confine  the  suffrage 
to  occupancy  and  payment  of  rates  within  the 
borough,  to  the  exclusion  of  tho.se  rights  and 
titles  of  a  diffei'ent  order  which  had  for  many 
generations  been  recognized.  Sir  AVilliam 
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Follett,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  vested  in¬ 
terests  thus  imperilled,  observed  that  a  certain 
number  of  persons  were  to  be  deprived  of  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  property  which  they 
had  previously  had  reason  to  expect  they 
would  enjoy,  and  this  would  result  in  a  de¬ 
privation  of  the  parliamentary  franchise.  The 
framers  of  the  bill  appeared  to  Sir  William 
Follett  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
many  of  the  trusts  vested  in  corporations  on 
behalf  of  the  freemen.  In  Coventry,  he 
alleged,  there  were  estates  left  on  trust  under 
which  every  freeman  was  entitled,  on  entering 
business,  to  a  sum  of  .£50,  which  he  might 
hold  for  nine  years,  and  every  needy  freeman 
was  entitled  to  a  sum  of  .£4.  There  was  also 
an  endowed  grammar-school,  with  an  income 
of  nearly  .£900  per  annum;  and  to  that  school 
every  freeman  might  send  his  son  free  of  ex¬ 
pense.  Other  advantages  of  the  like  nature 
were  enumerated  by  the  able  advocate,  who 
showed  particular  tenderness  towards  the 
rights  accruing  to  apprentices  under  the  terms 
of  certain  bequests.  These  arguments,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  touch  the  principle  of  the  mea¬ 
sure;  for  it  may  have  been  true  that  occasional 
benefits  resulted  from  these  ancient  charities, 
and  yet  the  mode  of  their  administration  may 
have  been  open  to  grave  objections.  It  was 
evident  from  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
that  charifcvble  funds  were  in  many  instances 
misappropriated,  and  the  enjoyment  of  special 
privileges  by  particular  electors,  however 
highly  prized  by  those  on  whom  they  were 
bestowed,  or  however  excellent  they  may 
have  been  in  themselves,  could  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  those  larger 
and  more  general  rights  which  properly  be¬ 
longed  to  the  whole  body  of  ratepayers.  One 
main  object  of  the  bill  was  to  restore  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  democratic  freedom  which  had  existed 
in  earlier  times,  but  had  been  set  aside  or  per¬ 
verted  by  the  despotic  inclinations  of  our 
Tudor  and  Stuart  kings.  It  is  remarkable 
liow  large  a  proportion  of  modern  political 
reforms  have  been  based  on  a  return  to  the 
ancient  constitution  of  England — on  a  reversal 
of  that  policy  which  was  a  comparatively 
modem  innovation,  but  wliich  in  the  course 
of  time  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  very 


essence  of  constitutionalism.  Sir  William 
Follett  argued  that  the  object  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  to  destroy  the  freemen ;  their  real 
object  was  to  extend  the  j)rivileges  of  freemen 
to  a  larger  number,  and  to  disallow  those 
special  qualifications  which  were  based  on 
exclusiveness,  and  had  resulted  in  corruption. 
As  a  lawyer  Sir  William  Follett  seems  to  have 
been  more  interested  in  the  retention  of  estab¬ 
lished  customs  than  in  the  enlargement  of 
popular  rights.  Holding  these  views,  he 
moved  an  amendment,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  preserve  what  he  called  the  rights  of 
the  freemen,  without  interfering  with  the 
municipal  government  of  corporate  boroughs. 

The  amendment  was  strenuously  opposed  by 
the  government.  Many  of  the  freemen  whose 
privileges  were  championed  by  Sir  William 
were  actually  men  neither  residing  in  the 
boroughs  for  which  they  had  a  vote,  nor  pos¬ 
sessing  property  there,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
in  some  indirect  way  had  acquired  a  local 
standing.  The  attorney-general  characterized 
these  persons  as  being  in  many  instances  “poor, 
wretched,  degraded,  and  demoralized,”  and  he 
contended  that  to  leave  power  in  their  hands 
would  be  to  perpetuate  corruption.  “These 
freemen,”  he  said,  “  were  not  necessarily  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  borough.  They  need  not  possess 
any  qualification  as  to  property;  they  need  not 
pay  rates,  and,  for  anything  that  existed  to 
the  contrary,  might  pass  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  in  jail,  and  then  come  out  and  give 
their  vote  for  a  member  of  parliament.”  The 
contention  of  the  government  was  just  and 
reasonable;  but  the  case  of  the  opposition  had 
a  certain  plausibility  which  affected  the  minds 
of  many.  Several  members  who  usually  voted 
with  the  ministry  declared  their  intention  of 
supporting  the  amendment  of  Sir  William 
Follett.  Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey  said  the  clause 
would  destroy,  in  a  short  time,  half  the  con¬ 
stituencies  of  the  country.  In  Colchester  it 
would  reduce  the  electors  from  1250  to  500, 
and  in  some  boroughs  it  would  bring  them 
down  to  three  or  four  hundred.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  urged  similar  considerations,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  Sir  James  Graham,  as  a  member  of  the 
cabinet  which  had  passed  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832,  contended  that  the  proposed  clause  was 
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a  departure  from  what  was  understood  to  be 
one  of  the  principles  of  that  measure,  namely, 
the  perpetuation  beyond  their  lives  of  the 
privileges  of  freemen,  lie  thought,  however, 
it  would  simplify  the  question  if  the  amend¬ 
ment  were  limited  to  the  rights  of  freemen 
under  the  Reform  Bill,  and  to  this  suggestion 
Sir  William  Follett  acceded. 

To  Lord  John  Russell  the  modification  of 
the  amendment  was  no  more  acceptable  than 
the  amendment  itself.  Many  of  the  rights  and 
j)rivileges  enjoyed  by  the  freemen  in  question 
were  described  by  the  home  secret.ary  as  of  a 
nature  hurtful  to  the  general  inhabitants  of  the 
town.  Many  of  them  consisted  in  a  monopoly 
of  trades,  others  in  an  exemption  from  tolls  to 
wliich  the  main  body  of  citizens  were  liable. 
These  freemen,  in  fact,  belonged  to  no  cor¬ 
poration,  and  existed  only  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  charities  and  exercising  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  franchise.  After  much  debate,  the 
committee  divided,  when  the  original  clause 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  44.  But  the 
question  was  again  raised  by  Mr.  Praed,  the 
member  for  Yarmouth,  who  proposed  another 
amendment  on  the  subject,  which  was  sup- 
])orted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  argued  that 
the  proposed  change  involved  a  breach  of  faith 
towards  the  freemen  whose  prescriptive  rights 
were  confirmed  by  the  Reform  Bill.  The  late 
prime  minister  observed  that  they  were  not 
tlien  inquiring,  on  theoretical  and  speculative 
])rinciples,  as  to  what  might  constitute  a  good 
right  of  voting;  they  were  dealing  with  a 
franchise  which  they  found  existing  by  long 
prescription,  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  “final 
measure  and  conclusive  settlement”  of  1832. 

It  is  curious  in  these  days  to  observe  how 
general  was  the  assumption  at  that  time  that 
the  Reform  Bill  of  Earl  Grey’s  administration 
had  settled  the  question  of  the  franchise  for 
ever.  No  doubt  that  w’as  the  view  generally 
advanced  while  the  bill  was  passing  through 
parliament,  but  it  is  amazing  that  men  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge  should  have  believed 
such  a  thing  possible.  A  me;isure  which,  how¬ 
ever  excellent  some  of  its  features,  left  a  large 
l)art  of  the  people  disfranchised,  and  perpetu¬ 
ated  many  of  the  abuses  of  a  politic.il  condi¬ 
tion  that  set  the  privileges  of  a  class  above 


I  the  national  good,  could  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  j)ermanent  while  population  was  in¬ 
creasing,  while  knowledge  was  spreading,  while 
the  forces  of  society  were  rapidly  shifting  from 
contracted  to  more  general  centres.  That  an 
important  alteration  atl'ectiug  the  franchise 
should  have  been  proposed  three  yeai's  after 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  doubtless 
unexpected,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
the  municipal  freemen  whose  privileges  were 
abolished  so  soon  after  they  had  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  great  legislative  act,  should  have 
considered  that  they  were  being  dealt  with  in 
a  spirit  of  bad  faith.  It  is  perhaps  impossible 
to  reconcile  the  promises  of  1832  with  the  in¬ 
novations  of  1835,  yet  the  latter  had  reason 
and  justice  on  their  side,  and  a  House  of 
Commons  elected  by  a  reformed  constituency, 
and  pledged  to  the  extension  of  liberal  ideas, 
could  hardly  disregard  them.  Mr.  Praed’s 
amendment  was  therefore  throw'n  out,  though 
by  a  majority  of  not  more  than  28.  A  third 
amendment  was  equally  unsuccessful;  nor  was 
Sir  Robert  Peel  able  to  carry  an  amendment 
requiring  a  property  qualification  for  common 
councilmen.  Hei’e  again  the  government  was 
simply  returning  to  the  ancient  practice  of 
England.  Lord  John  Russell,  in  resisting  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  proposal,  said  that  in  no  instance 
did  the  old  charters  contain  a  syllable  about 
pecuniary  qualifications  for  the  magistrates  of 
boroughs.  “Fit  and  discreet”  persons  were 
to  be  elected,  but  the  electors  were  to  decide 
for  themselves  who  those  persons  should  be. 
In  the  city  of  London  no  property  qualification 
was  required  for  holding  municipal  offices,  or 
for  being  a  member  of  the  common  council,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  see  why  any  difference  should 
be  allowed  to  exist  in  provincial  towns.  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  amendment  was  lost  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  63. 

Another  matter  which  encountered  great 
opposition  had  reference  to  the  periods  of 
election.  The  bill  provided  that  one-third  of 
the  councillors  should  go  out  of  office  every 
year :  Lord  Stanley  (afterwards  Lord  Derby) 
proposed  that  this  should  hike  jdace  only  every 
second  year.  He  considered  that  the  shorter 
term  would  lead  to  perpetu.il  v.icillation  and 
[  caprice,  and  that  the  principle  of  i)ermauency 
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in  local  admiiristratiou  would  Le  thus  entirely 
destroyed.  The  goverument,  however,  niaiu- 
taiiied  their  proposition,  and  a  majority  of  44 
disjjosed  of  the  amendment.  Mr.  Grote,  who, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  one  of  the 
most  pronounced  of  the  small  band  of  philoso¬ 
phical  Hiidicals  in  the  House  of  Commons,  next 
came  forward  with  the  suggestion  that  power 
should  be  given  to  the  town  councils  to  order 
that  an  election  should  be  made  by  ballot 
whenever  a  majority  of  that  body  should  deem 
it  proper  and  expedient.  The  ballot  was 
the  constant  care  of  Mr.  Grote.  It  was  he 
who  for  several  years  was  the  principal  advo¬ 
cate  in  parliament  for  conducting  all  elections 
on  the  principle  of  secret  voting,  and  on  the 
present  occasion  he  probably  considered  that 
an  experiment  of  this  system  might  be  made 
on  a  scale  smaller  and  less  important  than 
that  which  would  be  involved  in  the  elections 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  A  previous  ex- 
perimeut.iu  the  same  direction  had  been  tried 
by  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse  in  his  Vestry  Act, 
but  that  gentleman  now  stated  that  no  one 
parish  in  London  had  adopted  the  ballot 
which  it  had  been  the  object  of  his  measure 
to  enable  them  to  do  whenever  they  pleased. 
The  amendment  of  !Mr.  Grote  was  ultimately 
withdrawn,  and  the  extension  of  the  balloting 
system  was  deferred  for  a  considerable  period. 

A  further  division  took  place  on  that  clause 
of  the  bill  which  declared  that  the  town-clerk 
should  be  removable  at  pleasure.  It  was  ar¬ 
gued,  not  without  some  force,  that  this  would 
have  the  eflFect  of  converting  a  legal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  into  a  party  and  political  oflSce.  The 
town-clerk  under  this  system  would  be  merely 
the  servant  of  the  party  which  for  the  time 
being  happened  to  be  dominant  in  the 
borough.  If  the  opposite  party  came  into 
jx)wer  the  town-clerk  would  be  compelled 
to  change  his  principles,  or  would  be  dis- 


nents  of  this  provision,  should  not  be  placed  | 
at  the  mercy  of  political  considerations.  Tlie 
dutv  of  the  town-clerk  being  to  answer  legal 
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questions  and  to  decide  authoritatively  all 
matters  of  form,  the  appointment  should  be 
kept  clear  from  the  passionate  impulses  of 
faction.  Such,  at  le.ast,  was  the  view  enter¬ 


tained  by  several  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  was  even  stated  that  in 
many  boroughs  the  canv.iss  for  the  town-clerk¬ 
ship  had  already  begun,  although  the  electors 
were  not  yet  in  existence  nor  the  councillors 
yet  chosen.  The  reply  of  the  government  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  somewhat  too  easy  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  town-councils  would  not  exercise 
the  power  which  the  bill  gave  them,  and  that, 
as  the  new  councils  would  require  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  persons  already  well  acquainted  with 
borough  affairs,  there  was  little  chance  of  the 
existing  town-clerks  being  removed.  Up  to 
that  time,  it  was  contended,  the  councils  had 
been  the  mere  puppets  of  the  town-clerks;  but 
by  the  proposed  change  the  councils  would 
exercise  a  sufficient  control  over  those  who 
were  in  fact  their  servants.  The  original 
clause  was  therefore  retained.  In  fact,  the 
government  prevailed  on  every  point,  so  far 
as  the  House  of  Commons  was  concerned. 
The  bill  was  reported  on  the  17th  of  July, 
and  on  the  20th  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed  without  any  further  opposition.  The 
objectors  relied  upon  the  House  of  Lords  for 
introducing  considerable  modifications,  and  in 
that  hope  they  were  not  disappointed. 

The  opposition  in  the  Uj)per  House  was 
greatly  strengthened  by  petitions  which  were 
sent  up  from  Coventry,  Doncaster,  Lancaster, 
Worcester,  Lincoln,  and  other  corporation.s, 
praying  to  be  heard  against  the  bill  by  coun¬ 
sel  ;  and  from  Bristol  and  Liverpool,  praying 
to  be  heard  against  it  by  their  respective  re¬ 
corders.  The  representatives  of  these  towns 
complained  that  the  report  of  the  royal  com¬ 
mission  had  contained  gross  and  grievous 
misrepresentations ;  and  when,  on  the  28th  of 
July,  the  second  reading  of  the  measure  was 
moved  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  petitioners  should  be  heard  by  coun¬ 
sel.  Lord  Melbourne  opposed  the  motion,  and 
a  long  debate  ensued.  Ultimately  the  premier 
expressed  his  willingness  to  allow  two  counsel 
to  be  heard  concerning  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  if  a  fair  and  reasonable  limit  were  placed  to 
their  speeches,  and  if  it  did  not  appear  that  the 
object  was  to  delay  the  progress  of  the  measure. 
The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  form,  and  on  the  3<)th  of  July  the  hearing 
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of  counsel  began.  This  was  continued  on  the 
two  following  days,  and  the  two  legal  gentle¬ 
men  api>earing  on  behalf  of  the  corporations — 
one  of  whom  was  Sir  Charles  Wetherell — 
maintained  that  it  was  tyrannical,  and  con¬ 
trary  to  the  spirit  of  English  law,  to  inflict, 
without  legal  inquiry  and  conviction,  such  dis¬ 
abilities  as  were  imposed  by  the  measure  of 
the  government.  They  attacked  the  report  of 
the  commissioners  as  being  based  upon  evi¬ 
dence  which  was  characterized  by  ignorance 
and  jjartiality,  and  they  charged  the  bill  with 
injustice  on  the  ground  that  it  did  away  with 
vested  rights,  manv  of  which  had  existed  for 
centuries.  The  holders  of  those  rights  were, 
indeed,  to  receive  compensation,  but  only  such 
as  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  without  any 
appeal,  were  prepared  to  give.  The  corpora¬ 
tions,  said  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  were  en¬ 
titled  to  know  of  what  delinquency  they  had 
been  guilty — what  they  had  done  to  forfeit 
their  franchises  and  patrimonial  rights.  The 
preamble  of  the  bill  alleged  that  “abuse  and 
neglect”  had  existed ;  but  if  this  statement 
was  not  true,  the  penalties  of  the  bill  ought 
not  to  be  inflicted.  Forfeiture  without  delin¬ 
quency  was  tyranny,  and  the  corporations 
denied  that  they  had  committed  the  faults  of 
which  the  commissioners  adjudged  them 
to  be  guilty.  Sir  Charles,  according  to  his 
usual  temper,  imported  a  good  deal  of  j^assion 
into  what  should  have  been  nothing  more  than 
a  cold  legal  argument,  and  spoke  of  “the  garru¬ 
lous  ti-ash  and  ribaldry,  the  gypsy  jargon”  of 
the  rej)ort.  He  accused  the  commissioners  of 
being  the  mere  instruments  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  of  having  returned  repoi'ts  distin¬ 
guished  by  untruthful  statements,  and  by  the 
most  glaring  and  indefensible  bias  towards 
the  political  pai-ty  of  their  masters. 

This  was  certainly  not  the  proper  spirit  in 
which  to  approach  a  question  of  fact  and  law. 
Sir  Charles  Wetherell  was  guilty  of  the  very 
sin  with  which  he  taxed  the  commissioners. 
His  speech  was  an  outbreak  of  party  rage, 
provoked  by  the  prospect  of  a  new  accession 
of  populiiT  power,  such  as  would,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  turn  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  party 
with  which  he  was  associated.  The  corpoi  a- 
tions  had  had  the  opportunity  of  presenting 


their  own  case  before  the  commissioners;  they 
had  had  their  advocates  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  they  possessed  many  more  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  was  therefore  asking  too 
much  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  reopen 
the  whole  question  of  fact  on  the  motion  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  in  the  Upper 
Chamber.  When  the  arguments  of  counsel 
were  concluded  on  the  1st  of  August,  Lord 
Melbourne  gave  notice  that  he  would  oppose 
any  motion  for  allowing  evidence  to  be  ad¬ 
duced  in  defence  of  the  corporations.  Obvi¬ 
ously  the  intention  of  the  opposition  was  to 
delay  the  progress  of  the  measure,  in  the  hojje 
that  in  this  way  it  might  escape  being  passed 
that  session.  The  government  not  unnatur¬ 
ally  resisted  such  a  design,  and  on  the  3rd  of 
August  Lord  Melbourne  moved  that  the 
house  should  go  into  committee  on  the  bill. 
The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  then  moved  that  evi¬ 
dence  should  be  taken  at  the  bar  of  the  house 
in  support  of  the  allegations  contained  in  the 
several  petitions.  After  a  prolonged  and 
rather  heated  debste  the  house  determined, 
by  a  majority  of  124  to  54,  to  hear  evidence. 
The  government  was  thus  left  in  a  minority 
of  70  on  this  particular  question,  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  desire  of  the  majority,  evi¬ 
dence  was  taken  on  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th 
of  August. 

Witnesses  were  examined  in  relation  to 
about  thirty  boroughs.  They  were  of  course 
witnesses  in  favour  of  the  corporations,  and 
the  general  effect  of  their  statements  was  to 
discredit,  as  false  and  dishonest,  much  of  the 
testimony  given  before  tbe  commissioners. 
It  was  alleged  that  there  had  also  been  num¬ 
erous  supjjressions  of  facts  deposed  to  during 
the  inquiry — facts  w'hich,  as  they  tended  to 
invalidate  foregone  conclusions,  were  passed 
over  in  silence.  On  the  termination  of  the 
evidence  of  these  witnesses  the  house  went 
into  committee  with  the  bill.  Tliis  was  on  the 
12th  of  August,  when  the  first  alteration  wa.s 
proposed  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  moved  a 
clause  preserving  to  all  freemen,  to  every  per¬ 
son  who  might  have  been  a  freeman  but  for 
this  measure,  and  to  their  widows  and  chil¬ 
dren,  or  the  husbands  of  their  daughters  or 
widows,  the  same  rights  in  the  property  of  the 
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borough  as  would  have  belonged  to  them  by 
its  law  and  custom  if  the  act  had  not  been 
])assed.  The  object  of  this  amendment  was 
to  perpetuate  what  the  authors  of  the  bill 
justly  considered  the  undue  privileges  of  cer¬ 
tain  persons.  Lord  Melbourne  accordingly 
opposed  the  amendment  as  going  too  far.  He 
said  he  should  not  be  disinclined  to  consider 
a  proposal  for  extending  the  period  during 
which  these  rights  should  be  preserved  beyond 
the  point  at  which  it  was  fixed  by  the  bill; 
but  he  would  not  consent  to  preserve  in  per¬ 
petuity  rights  which  he  believed  to  be  pre¬ 
judicial  both  to  the  freemen  themselves  and 
to  the  whole  community.  The  opponents  of 
the  measure  spoke  of  the  proposed  change  as 
sheer  spoliation.  The  freemen  had  been  for 
many  ages  in  possession  of  certain  property, 
of  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  deprive  them, 
and  this  was  regarded  as  a  most  dangerous 
precedent.  But  it  was  contended  by  Lord 
Brougham,  the  Marquis  of  Hinsdowne,  and 
others,  that  the  property  belonged  to  the  free¬ 
men  in  their  character  of  corporators,  and 
that,  if  that  function  might  be  the  subject  of 
legislative  regulation,  so  might  the  privileges 
which  attached  to  it.  These  rights,  it  was 
urged,  had  been  vested  in  a  particular  class  of 
persons,  simply  because  those  peisous  had 
been  made  the  depositaries  of  political  privi¬ 
leges  :  they  were  grantetl  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  to  be  enjoyed  until  the  political  privi¬ 
leges  to  which  they  were  annexed  should 
cease.  These  arguments  were  irrefragable, 
but  they  failed  to  convince  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  for,  on  a  division,  minis¬ 
ters  were  left  in  a  minority  of  93. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  then  moved  another  amend¬ 
ment,  which  had  previously  been  rejected  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  This  was  designed 
to  preserve  to  the  freemen  their  parliamentary 
franchise,  as  secured  by  the  Reform  Bill. 
Lord  Melbourne  expressed  gre<at  dislike  to 
the  proposed  amendment,  but,  perceiving  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  success,  he  did  not  call 
for  a  division,  and  the  amendment  was  adopted. 
On  the  14th  of  August  Lord  Lyndhurst  pro¬ 
posed  an  amendment  requiring  a  certiin  quali¬ 
fication  in  the  town-councilloi-s.  He  con¬ 
ceived  that  the  best  mode  of  fixing  the  quali¬ 


fication — a  ,mode  applicable  to  all  places — 
would  be  to  take  the  council  from  the  highest 
ratepayers  in  each  borough.  A  determined 
opposition  was  ofi'ered  by  the  government  to 
the  proposed  change.  Qualifications,  where 
they  existed,  had  never  been  found  to  give 
any  security ;  where  they  did  not  exist,  as  in 
the  parliamentary  representation  of  Scotland, 
their  absence  had  not  led  to  the  selection  of 
improper  or  disreputable  persons.  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne  averred  that  the  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  prove  fatal  to  the  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  bill,  but  it  was  nevertheless  carried 
by  120  votes  to  39.  At  a  subsequent  stage  of 
the  proceedings  the  further  qualification  was 
added  of  the  possession  of  £1000  in  real  or 
pei-sonal  estate  in  towns  divided  into  four  or 
more  wards,  and  of  £500  in  towns  divided 
into  fewer  than  four  wards,  or  forming  only 
one  ward. 

The  next  alteration  in  the  bill  was  one  by 
which  it  was  provided  that  a  fixed  proportion 
of  the  town-council — namely,  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  body — should  hold  office  for  life.  The 
ostensible  object  of  this  amendment  was  to 
prevent  fluctuation  and  caprice  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  composition  of  the  town-councils ;  the 
real  object  was  undoubtedly  to  create  a  species 
of  oligarchy  in  all  boroughs  affected  by  the 
act,  and  in  this  way  to  j)lace  a  drag  upon  the 
democratical  influences  which  it  was  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  measure  to  call  into  existence. 
It  was  indeed  admitted  by  some  friends  of  the 
bill  that  the  projwsals  of  the  government 
would  be  fatal  to  the  principle  of  aristocracy, 
and  this  was  a  consideration  which  necessarily 
carried  with  it  great  weight  in  an  assembly  of 
territorial  and  hereditary  legislators.  The 
amendment  was  accordingly  sanctioned  by  12(> 
to  39  votes,  leaving  ministers  in  a  minority  of 
87.  Other  amendments  were  carried,  con¬ 
firming  their  existing  jurisdiction  to  those  per¬ 
sons  who  were  justices  of  the  peace  under 
borough  charters;  giving  to  the  revising  bar- 
ristei-s  the  power  of  dividing  boroughs  into 
wards,  and  fixing  the  number  of  councillom 
which  each  ward  should  return;  restoring  to 
the  county  magistrates  the  function  of  grant¬ 
ing  licenses,  which  had  been  abolished  in  the 
original  draft  of  the  bill;  limiting  to  those 
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members  who  might  belong  to  the  Church  of 
England  the  ecclesiastical  patronage  of  the 
town-councils;  and  effecting  some  other  altera¬ 
tions  of  less  importance.  These  matters  were 
agreed  to  without  any  division  ;  but  a  struggle 
took  place  over  an  amendment  previously  re¬ 
jected  by  the  House  of  Commons,  which  de¬ 
clared  that  the  town-clerks  should  hold  their 
odices  during  good  behaviour.  This  was  ciir- 
ried  in  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  104  to  36. 
It  was  originally  proposed  by  ministers,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Commons,  that  the  king  in 
council  should  determine  the  boundaries  of 
tlie  borough  territory  to  be  governed  by  the 
new  councils,  but  the  peers  decided  that  this 
power  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  parlia¬ 
ment. 

The  bill  thus  modified  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  28th  of  August,  and 
the  amendments  were  brought  before  the 
Commons  by  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  31st 
of  the  same  month.  The  home  secretary  re- 
feiTed  in  terms  of  grave  rebuke  to  the  dis- 
j)araging  tone  adopted  in  the  Upper  Chamber 
with  reference  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
strongly  condemned  the  fierce  invectives  of 
Sir  Charles  Wetherell  when  pleading  at  the 
bar  on  behalf  of  the  corporations.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  question  for  the  House  of  Commons 
to  decide  was  whether  the  bill,  even  as  altered 
by  the  Lords,  might  not  be  moulded  into  an 
e.dicient  instrument  of  good  municipal  govern¬ 
ment.  It  had  at  one  time  seemed  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  ministers  would  give  up  the  bill 
altogether,  in  consequence  of  the  changes 
effected  by  the  peers;  but  upon  reconsidera¬ 
tion  they  had  determined  that  this  would  be  an 
objectionable  course,  and  they  accordingly  set 
themselves  to  discover  some  middle  path,  by 
which  the  views  of  the  two  houses  might  be 
reconciled,  though  of  courae  not  without  a  de¬ 
gree  of  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  both.  The 
home  secretary  exhibited  much  self-control  and 
adroitness  in  the  management  of  this  difficult 
business,  and  eventually  a  series  of  compro¬ 
mises  was  adopted.  A  qualification  for  town- 
councillors  was  agreed  to,  but  it  was  to  consist 
not  in  the  fact  of  the  candidate  being  neces¬ 
sarily  one  of  the  highest  ratepayers  of  the 
borough,  as  determined  by  the  Lords,  but  in 


I  his  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  real  or 
'  personal  estate.  The  aldermen  created  by  the 
House  of  Lords  were  to  be  elected  for  six 
years  instead  of  for  life,  and  the  exclusive 
eligibility  of  existing  aldermen  was  not  in¬ 
sisted  on. 

Much  difficulty  was  encountered  in  dealing 
with  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  by 
the  town-councillors.  Lord  John  Russell  de¬ 
sired  to  reject  the  amendment  of  the  Lords, 
by  which  that  patronage  was  to  be  confined  to 
membera  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  aiid  he 
proposed  that  the  Commons  should  return  to 
I  the  original  provision  of  the  bill,  leaving  the 
patronage  in  the  hands  of  all  alike.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who,  as  the  Conservative  leader, 
showed  a  good  deal  of  conciliation,  was  never¬ 
theless  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Lords’ 
amendment,  which  it  was  contended  had 
been  based  on  principles  of  equity  and  reason. 
The  home  secretary  himself  admitted  that  in 
the  abstract  Nonconformists  were  not  thefittest 
peraons  to  present  to  vacant  benefices  in  the 
Establishment  from  which  they  dissented ;  yet 
he  supported  the  original  proposition  with  a 
determination  which  was  declared  to  proceed 
more  from  party  feeling  than  from  a  sense  of 
justice.  Ldtimately  Mr.  Spring  Rice  proposed 
to  insert  a  clause  directing  the  ecclesiastical  pa¬ 
tronage  belonging  to  boroughs  to  be  sold,  and 
the  price  to  be  invested  for  the  public  good  of  the 
boroughs;  which  suggestion  was  accepted.  The 
Commons  did  not  attempt  to  restore  the  clause 
which  gave  to  the  town-councils  the  power 
of  granting  licenses.  Some  of  the  amendments, 
however,  were  thrown  out,  while  others  were 
accepted;  and  the  disagreements  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  legislature  were  finally 
arranged  in  a  series  of  conferences  between 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
managei's  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
On  points  which  they  considered  of  compara¬ 
tively  slight  importance  the  peers  gave  way. 
They  retained,  however,  their  original  amend¬ 
ments,  providing  that  justices  should  be  named 
directly  by  the  crown  and  not  selected  from 
lists  sent  up  by  the  town-councils ;  and  that  the 
division  into  ward.s  should  begin  with  boroughs 
containing  a  population  of  60<)0  instead  of 
'  Oi'OO.  On  the  7th  of  September,  three  days 
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before  the  prorogation  of  iiarliament,  Lord 
John  Russell  recommended  that,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  and  as  the  bill,  though  deprived  of 
much  of  its  original  excellence,  was  still  an 
effective  measure,  the  house  should  agree  to 
it  as  it  then  stood,  reserving  the  right  of  in- 
tro<lucing  whatever  improvement  in  the  work¬ 
ing  might  afterwards  appear  to  be  necessary. 
The  Commons  thereupon  agreed  to  the  bill  as 
it  had  been  once  more  returned  to  them  from 
the  Lords,  and  it  received  the  royal  assent  on 
the  9th  of  September,  1835. 

The  disagreement  between  the  two  houses 
had  at  one  time  threatened  to  attain  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  a  very  serious  collision.  Excited 
meetings  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  at  which  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  severely  condemned,  and  the  House 
of  Commons  was  required  to  reject  altogether 
the  amendments  which  had  been  introduced  by 
the  body  of  hereditary  legislators.  This  feeling 
found  an  echo  within  the  Lower  House  itself. 
The  Liberal  party  in  those  days,  as  in  these,  was 
divided  into  two  sections:  one  which  still  clung 
to  the  old  appellation  of  Whigs,  and  which 
in  many  respects  answered  to  the  present  “Mo¬ 
derate”  Liberals;  another  known  then,  as  now, 
by  the  name  of  Radicals.  The  latter  section 
condemned  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  no  measured  language.  These  views  found  an 
eloquent  mouthpiece  in  Mr.  Roebuck,  the  mem¬ 
ber  for  Bath ;  the  same  Mr.  Roebuck  who  in 
later  days  sat  for  Sheffield,  and  who  towards 
the  close  of  his  long  career  exhibited  something 
more  than  a  tendency  towards  a  peculiarly 
qualified  Conservatism.  In  speaking  on  the 
Lords’  amendments  to  the  Municipal  Reform 
Bill  heasked  why  the  real  representatives  of  the 
|H;ople  should  bear  the  insults  of  so  weak  a  body 
ius  the  House  of  Lords,  when  they  had  it  in  their 
power  to  crush  that  institution.  The  upper 
chamber,  he  said,  had  thrown  out  all  the  im- 
]if)rtaut  measures  which  the  representatives  of 
the  people  had  passed :  how  much  longer 
would  they  be  required  to  go  on  with  conces¬ 
sions?  The  House  of  Commons  had  reformed 
itself ;  but,  asked  Mr.  Roebuck,  was  there  no 
other  body  that  required  excision  by  the  knife  ? 
He  confes-sed  himself  an  advocate  for  extreme 
•lemocracy,  and  believed  that  the  sooner  they 


brought  matters  to  an  understanding  the 
better.  The  interest  of  the  Lords  was  simjily 
to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  irresponsible 
power,  and  that  was  wholly  incompatible  with 
the  interests  of  the  people.  “  Why,”  demanded 
the  member  for  Bath,  “  should  such  a  body, 
with  circumstances,  interests,  and  feelings  en¬ 
tirely  opposed  to  pojjular  desires,  any  longer 
have  the  power  of  controlling  the  decisions  of 
that  house?  It  was  childish  and  imbecile  to 
talk  of  conciliation  and  concession  in  such  a 
case.  He  was  one  of  those  who  felt  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  stir  up  the  people  upon  this  subject  to 
something  approaching  a  revolution.”  This 
was  rather  the  language  of  passion  than  of 
statesmanship;  but  the  belligerent  spirit  of 
Mr.  Roebuck  on  the  one  side  w'as  met  with 
an  equally  warlike  tendency  on  the  other. 
Some  of  the  Conservatives  maintained  that 
the  amendmentsof  the  Lords  should  be  enforced 
in  all  their  integrity;  and  in  the  passage  of  the 
bill  through  the  House  of  Lords  the  more  ex¬ 
treme  members  of  the  Tory  party  had  adopted 
a  tone  towards  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  people  which  was  certainly  deserving  of 
the  severest  censure.  Old  Lord  Eldon,  then 
within  three  years  of  his  death,  exhibited 
bitter  hostility  towards  the  measure — not  in¬ 
deed  in  the  House  of  Lords  itself,  for  his  in¬ 
firmities  prevented  him  from  going  there,  but 
in  private  conversations  with  influential  per¬ 
sons.  The  lord-chancellor  of  earlier  days  had 
always  been  one  of  the  stanchest  supporters 
of  unbending  Toryism  ever  known  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  he  adhered  to  his  political  predi¬ 
lections  to  the  last.  Fortunately,  however, 
these  extreme  views  evaporated  in  a  good  deal 
of  excited  speech-making,  and  the  more  ])rac- 
tical  membei's  of  the  two  parties  decided,  as 
we  have  seen,  upon  a  compromise  which  may 
have  satisfied  neither,  but  which  at  any  rate 
conferred  upon  the  country  a  measure  of  no 
small  value,  amending  some  of  the  woi-st 
abuses  in  the  former  condition  of  English 
boroughs,  and  opening  the  door  to  any  further 
alterations  which  might  be  found  necessary 
in  the  progress  of  time,  and  which  have  in  fact 
been  introduced  by  the  ^Municipal  Corpora¬ 
tions  Act  of  1859,  and  some  othei's. 

A  distinguished  writer  on  constitutional 
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history  h:is  remarked  that  by  these  reforms 
local  self-goverument  has  been  effectually  re¬ 
stored.  “Elected  rulers,”  he  observes,  “have 
since  generally  secured  the  confidence  of  their 
constituents ;  municipal  office  has  become  an 
object  of  honourable  ambition  to  public- 
spirited  townsmen  ;  and  local  administration, 
if  not  free  from  abuses,  h;is  been  exercised 
under  responsibility  and  popular  control;  and, 
further,  the  enjoyment  of  municipal  franchises 
has  encouraged  and  kept  alive  a  spirit  of  poli¬ 
tical  freedom  in  the  inhabitants  of  towns.  One 
ancient  institution  alone  was  omitted  from 
this  general  measure  of  reform, — the  corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  city  of  London.  It  was  a  muni¬ 
cipal  principality  of  great  antiquity,  of  witle 
jurisdiction,  of  ample  property  and  revenues, 
and  of  composite  organization.  Distinguished 
for  its  public  spirit,  its  independent  influence 
had  often  been  the  bulwark  of  popular  rights. 
Its  magistrates  had  braved  the  resentment  of 
kings  and  parliaments ;  its  citizens  had  been 
foremost  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Its  traditions  were  associated  with 
the  history  and  glories  of  England.  Its  civic 
potentates  had  entertained  with  princely 
splendour  kings,  conquerors,  ambassadors, 
and  statesmen.  Its  wealth  and  stateliness,  its 
noble  old  Guildhall  and  antique  pageantry, 
were  famous  throughout  Europe.  It  united, 
like  an  ancient  monarchy,  the  memories  of  a 
j)ast  age  with  the  pride  and  power  of  a  living 
institution.  Such  a  corporation  as  this  could 
not  be  lightly  touched.”  The  legislators  of 
1835  and  of  subsequent  years  have  in  truth 
been  afraid  to  attack  the  government  of  the 
city  of  London.  Reforms  have  frequently 
been  considered,  but  nothing  has  yet  bewi 
effected,  and  yet  the  question  is  one  which 
often  appears  to  be  rising  in  the  near  future. 
That  it  must  some  day  be  taken  in  hand, 
nobody  doubts ;  but  few  have  the  courage  to 
approach  a  problem  bristling  with  difficulties 
at  every  point,  and  involving,  to  him  who 
shall  handle  it,  an  enormous  amount  of  labour. 
If  Mr.  Gladstone  were  ten  years  younger  than 
he  is  it  might  not  improbably  happen  that 
this  would  be  one  of  the  measures  a.ssociated 
with  his  name.  His  power  of  dealing  with 
complicated  questions,  depending  on  an  im¬ 


mense  array  of  facts  and  figures,  has  raiely 
been  equalled,  anil  it  is  an  ability  of  this 
nature  which  will  be  especially  required  when 
the  reform  of  the  City  corporation  is  brought 
forward  in  pariiament. 

The  Anatomy  Act  of  1832  was  not  a  Whig 
measure  or  a  Tory  measure,  but  it  was  a  very 
useful  one;  and  the  act  itself,  with  the  story 
of  which  it  was  the  sequel,  deserves  a  word  of 
notice.  Speaking  in  its  favour,  Mr.  Macaulay 
ridiculed  with  great  success  the  argument  of 
its  opponents  —  for,  strange  to  say,  it  had 
opponents — that  it  was  a  measure  conceived 
in  favour  of  the  rich  rather  than  the  poor.  It 
was,  he  insisted  (and  the  contention  was  obvi¬ 
ously  true),  the  poor  who  suffered  most  from 
lack  of  good  surgery.  The  rich  were  always 
siu-e  to  get  the  best  that  could  be  had,  and 
one  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  that  surgi¬ 
cal  science  had  had  to  put  up  with  was  the 
want  of  “subjects”  for  dissection. 

The  word  “  burk  ”  or  “  burke  ”  yet  remains 
for  us,  and  though  a  slang  word,  it  is  found 
in  dictionaries  and  is  in  creditable  use  both 
by  writers  and  speakers.  But  what  the  word 
“  burking”  stood  for  at  the  time  when  Mac¬ 
aulay  had  to  defend  the  Anatomy  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons  has  almost  faded  from 
jxipular  memory  and  pa.ssed  into  the  catalogue 
of  historical  curiosities.  Until  the  Anatomy  Bill 
had  become  law  many  timid  people  were  afraid 
to  go  out  alone  after  dark  lest  they  should  be 
“  burked,”  and  actual  burkings  did  take  place 
long  after  Burke  was  hanged.  The  demand 
for  “subjects”  in  the  anatomy  schools  was  so 
great,  and  the  prices  paid  so  high,  that  there 
was  something  like  a  premium  upon  murder. 
Murdei’s  did  accordingly  occur,  two  wretches 
named  Bishop  and  Williams  following  in 
England  in  the  steps  of  Burke  and  Hare  in 
Scotland.  Burke  is  said  to  have  “burked”  at 
least  sixteen  “subjects.”  The  process  was  to 
smother  the  victim ;  and  this  ruffian  told  the 
world  that  the  idea  had  first  struck  him  OJ) 
reading  or  hearing  read  the  murder  of  Ben- 
hadad  of  Syria  (2  Kings  xviii.  15)  by  the 
placing  of  a  wet  cloth  over  his  mouth  and 
nose.  Sometimes  a  pitch  -  plaster  seems  to 
have  been  employed.  At  all  events  “  burk- 
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ing”  was  a  terror;  and  after  the  murder  of  [ 

*•  the  Ihdian  boy  by  Bishop  and  Williams,”  | 

in  London,  there  was  a  general  panic  on  the 

subject.  That  the  passing  of  such  a  bill  should 

meet  with  the  slightest  opposition  does  indeed 

seem  incredible,  when  we  only  glance  at  the 

preamble,  and  know  that  those  who  opposed 

it  were  well  aware  that  it  recited  no  more 

than  the  plain  truth.  “  Whereas,”  the  act 

opens,  “  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  nature 

of  sundry  diseases  which  affect  the  body,  and 

of  the  best  methods  of  treating  and  curing 

such  diseases,  and  of  healing  and  repairing 

divers  wounds  and  injuries  to  which  the 

human  frame  is  liable,  cannot  be  acquired 

without  the  aid  of  anatomical  examination; 

:uid  whereas  the  legal  supply  of  human  bodies 

for  such  anatomical  examination  is  insufficient 

fully  to  provide  the  means  of  .such  knowledge; 

and  whereas,  in  order  fully  to  supply  human 

l)odies  for  such  purposes,  divers  great  and 

grievous  crimes  have  been  committed,  and, 

lately,  murder,  for  the  single  object  of  selling 

for  such  purposes  the  bodies  of  the  persons  so 

murdered ;  and  whereas,  therefore,  it  is  highly 

expedient  to  give  protection,  under  certain 

regulations,  to  the  study  and  practice  of 

anatomy,  and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  may  be, 

such  great  and  grievous  crimes  and  murder  as 

aforesaid,  be  it  enacted,”  and  so  forth.  The 

only  clause  which  it  is  necessary  to  quote  in 

explanation  of  the  defective  state  of  the  law 

previously  to  the  passing  of  the  act  is  the 

seventh.  By  the  seventh  clause  it  is  enacted 

that  “  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  executor  or 

other  party  having  lawful  possession  of  the 

body  of  any  deceased  person,  and  not  being 

an  undertaker  or  other  party  intrusted  with 

the  body,  for  the  purpo.se  only  of  interment, 

to  permit  the  body  of  such  deceased  person  to 

undergo  anatomical  examination,  unless,  to  the 

knowledge  of  such  executor  or  other  party, 

such  person  shall  have  expressed  his  desire, 

either  in  writing,  at  any  time  during  his  life, 

or  verbally,  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more 

witnesses,  during  the  illness  whereof  he  died, 

that  his  body,  after  death,  might  not  undergo 

such  examination ;  or  unle.ss  the  surviving 

husband  or  wife,  or  any  known  relative  of  the 

ileceased  person,  shall  require  the  body  to  be 
VOL.  1. 


[  interred  without  such  examination.”  No  dead 
;  body  is  to  be  removed  for  anatomiad  exami¬ 
nation  until  forty-eight  hours  after  death;  and 
a  medical  certificate  of  the  cause  of  death  is  to 
accomjmny  it  in  every  aise.  The  demands  of 
the  medicid  profession  for  subjects  are  large; 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  number  of  abso¬ 
lutely  friendless  persons  dying  in  hospitals 
and  poorhouses,  whose  dead  bodies  are  made 
available  under  this  act,  are  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  science. 

Among  the  most  successful  and  important 
measures  which  were  passed  without  violent 
opposition  should  also  be  mentioned  the  series 
of  bills  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell  in 
the  early  part  of  the  session  of  1837,  for  the 
further  amelioration  of  the  Criminal  Code.  By 
these  humane  enactments  the  number  of  crimes 
punishable  by  death  was  reduced  to  seven,  and 
a  longer  interval  was  to  elapse  between  the 
sentence  and  the  execution  of  a  criminal — the 
sheriff  having  been  previously  under  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  carry  out  the  capital  sentence  within 
three  days.  It  can  scarcely  be  believed  by  the 
reader  not  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  up  to 
this  time  no  prisoner  tried  for  felony  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  defended  by  counsel,  although  in 
some  of  the  colonies  persons  accused  of  similar 
crimes  were  allowed  legal  aid.  A  bill  was  passed 
to  remedy  this  glaring  injustice;  and  it  the 
more  readily  found  assent  in  the  House  of  Lords 
because  of  the  support  which  it  obtained  from 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  candidly  admitted  that 
he  had  entirely  changed  his  opinions,  and, 
from  having  once  been  an  opponent  of  a 
similar  proposal,  was  now  its  earnest  advoaite. 

Among  the  grievances  of  the  Dissenters, 
those  attending  on  the  state  of  the  Marriage 
Laws  were  perhaps  as  keeidy  felt  as  those 
relating  to  church-rates.  The  pocket  of  a 
man  is  a  tender  organ,  but  so  is  a  won»an’s 
heart ;  and  it  was  the  women  who,  when  the 
hardship  was  felt  at  all,  got  the  worst  of  the 
effects  of  the  marriage  law  as  it  stood.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  go  fully  into  the 
history  of  that  law,  though  it  would  be  very 
interesting,  and  is  almost  necessary  for  the 

full  understanding  of  the  subject.  The  I’lcar 
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of  Wak-ofield  gives  us  some  light  upon  the 
matter,  and  that  is  a  story  wliich  everybody 
knows.  In  fact  the  marriage  law  of  England, 
previously  to  the  passing  of  Lord  Ilardwicke’s 
Act  in  1797,  was  not  so  unlike  that  of  Scot¬ 
land  as  might  be  sujjposed. 

The  Quakers,  opposed  to  “steeple-houses” 
and  “  priests,”  and  all  forms  of  state  religion, 
had  made  a  bold  stand  in  behalf  of  indepen- 
<lence  in  the  matter  of  the  marriage  contract. 
Nobody  doubted  their  sincerity  or  their 
general  honesty,  whatever  w.xs  thought  of 
their  rejection  of  “  ceremonies,”  and  their 
hori’or  of  “  steejde-houses.”  Cromwell,  it  is 
well  known,  was  in  favour  of  a  much  wider 
scheme  of  religious  “  toleration  ”  than  any 
one  except  ])erhaps  his  secretary  Milton,  who 
ended  his  days  as  a  Quietist,  and  the  gi-eat 
churchman  Jeremy  Taylor,  had  yet  conceived 
or  made  public  in  any  such  way  as  carried 
authority  with  it.  But  it  was  left  for  an 
English  judge  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
(Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Lord  Chief-justice  of  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  under  Ci’omwell),  to 
l.ay  down  formally  the  principle  that  what  the 
English  law  really  looked  to  was  the  same  as 
the  Scotch  law  looked  to — namely,  the  sincere 
intention  of  the  parties.  The  story  is  given 
so  quaintly  by  Bishop  Burnet  that  it  is  worth 
quoting: — “He  was  a  true  son  of  the  Church 
of  England,  but  moderate  towards  Dissenters, 
and  just  even  to  those  from  whom  he  differed 
most,  which  appeared  signally  in  the  care  he 
took  of  preserving  the  Quakers  from  that  mis¬ 
chief  that  was  like  to  fall  on  them  by  declar¬ 
ing  their  marriages  void,  and  so  ba.starding 
their  children ;  but  he  considered  marriage 
and  succession  as  a  right  of  nature  from  which 
none  should  be  barred,  what  mistake  soever 
they  might  be  under  in  the  points  of  revealed 
religion.  And  therefore  in  a  trial  that  was 
before  him,  when  a  Quaker  was  sued  for  some 
<lebts  owing  by  his  wife  before  he  married 
her,  and  the  Quaker’s  counsel  pretended  that 
it  was  no  marriage  that  had  passed  between 
them,  since  it  was  not  solemnized  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  Church  of  England,  he 
declared  th.at  he  was  not  willing  on  his  own 
opinion  to  make  children  bastards,  and  gave 
directions  to  the  jury  to  find  it  special.  It 


was  a  reflection  on  the  whole  party  that  one 
of  them,  to  avoid  an  inconvenience  he  had 
fallen  in,  thought  to  have  preserved  himself 
by  a  defence,  that  if  it  had  been  allowed  by 
law  must  have  made  their  whole  issue  bas¬ 
tards  and  incapable  of  succession  ;  and  for  all 
their  pretended  friendship  to  one  another,  if 
this  judge  had  not  been  more  their  friend 
than  one  of  those  they  so  called,  their  pos¬ 
terity  had  been  little  beholding  them.  But 
he  governed  himself  indeed  by  the  law  of  the 
gosjiel,  of  doing  to  otliera  what  he  would  have 
others  do  to  him ;  and,  therefore,  because  he 
would  Ihave  thought  it  a  hardship,  not  with¬ 
out  cruelty,  if  amongst  Pajusts  all  marriages 
were  nulled  which  had  not  been  made  with 
all  the  ceremonies  in  the  Eoraan  ritual,  so  he, 
applying  this  to  the  case  of  the  sectaries,  he 
thought  all  marriages  made  according  to  the 
several  persuasions  of  men  ought  to  have  their 
effects  in  law.” 

This  act  of  good  sense  and  plain  justice  on 
the  part  of  Hale  may  be  set  off  against  his 
superstitious  folly  or  worse  in  the  matter  of 
witches.  Indeed,  it  was  a  very  long  while 
before  any  one  could  bring  himself  to  take 
the  same  view  of  the  marriage  question  as 
Hale  did.  One  of  the  most  con.spicuous 
failures  of  the  Whigs  rehated  to  this  topic, 
and  melancholy  was  the  mistake  made  by 
Lord  John  Eussell.  Lord  Althorp  had  blun¬ 
dered  on  the  church-rate  question, — proposing 
simply  to  alter  the  mode  of  collection  in  favour 
of  Nonconformists,  while  maintaining  that  the 
Church  of  England  had  a  right  to  the  tithes. 
Of  this  scheme  the  Dissenters  abominated  the 
principle,  while  the  landowners  and  the  clergy 
opposed  the  details,  so  it  fell  through.  Lord 
John  Eus.sell  made  as  gross  a  muddle  of  his 
marriage  bill,  under  which  he  proposed  that 
if  the  lianns  were  published  in  the  parish 
church,  marriages  in  Dissenting  places  of 
worship  should  be  made  legal.  But  apart 
from  their  principles,  the  ordinary  Noncon- 
formi.sts  had  by  this  time  got  to  remember 
habitually  what  the  Quakers  liad  gained  by 
standing  out  for  it,  and  they  threw  cold  water, 
the  very  coldest,  upon  Lonl  John’s  bill.  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  one  of  the  acutest 
and  most  pungent  writers  on  the  side  of  the 
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Dissenting  view  of  this  question  was  the 
gentle  humorist  Charles  Lamb,  whose  Quaker 
intimacies  and  “proclivities”  had  no  doubt 
woke  up  his  mind  upon  this  important  social 
question. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  during  his  brief  term  of 
office  in  1835,  had  brought  forward  another 
bill,  which,  though  it  was  too  imi)erfect  to  be 
acceptiible,  was  likeil  better  than  the  measure 
that  had  been  proposed  by  the  Whigs  in  the 
previous  year,  and  may  be  sjiid  to  have  sug¬ 
gested  some  of  the  provisions  which  were 
inclusively  adopted  in  the  ye.ar  following. 
Marriages  were  to  be  celebrated  in  the  usual 
way,  if  people  chose  to  have  the  ceremony 
performed  at  church,  but  other’s  who  objected 
were  to  attend  before  a  magistrate  of  the  hun- 
<lred  in  which  they  resided,  at  least  seven 
daj’B  before  their  marriage,  and  make  oath 
that  they  were  of  the  age  of  twenty-one,  or,  if 
under  that  age,  that  they  harl  obtained  the 
consent  of  their  parents  and  guardians,  and 
knew  of  no  lawful  impediment  to  their  union. 
A  copy  of  this  affirmation  was  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  who  for  a  fee 
of  five  shillings  was  to  enter  it  in  the  parish 
register,  and  the  contracting  parties  were  after¬ 
wards  to  be  at  liberty  to  celebrate  their  mar¬ 
riage  by  any  religious  ceremony  which  suited 
their  opinions.  This  bill  was,  however,  scarcely 
a  less  feeble  expedient  than  those  that  had 
preceded  it.  The  whole  question  of  registra¬ 
tion  was  now  before  the  public,  and  as  the 
oidy  legal  registers  of  deaths  and  marriages 
were  those  kept  in  the  churches,  while  there 
was  no  registry  of  births  at  all,  but  only  of 
b-aptisms,  not  only  were  a  large  class  of  the 
community  left  out  of  the  record,  but  such 
registration  as  had  been  effected  in  the 
churches  in  bygone  years  had  been  found  to 
be  so  scandalously  imperfect  and  inaccurate 
that  in  many  instances  serious  difficulties  were 
encountered  in  endeavouring  to  prove  a  title 
by  succession  to  important  properties.  The 
old  leaves  of  the  parchment  registry  books  had 
sometimes  been  Uiken  out  by  the  jiarisli  clerks 
or  even  by  the  clergy,  to  be  used  for  various 
domestic  purposes,  such  as  the  lining  of  a  jiin- 
cushion,  the  foundation  of  a  kettle-holder, 
the  preservation  of  artificial  flies  for  fishing. 


or  the  mending  of  the  back  of  a  book,— and 
instances  had  been  known  of  permitting  per¬ 
sons  to  obtain  possession  of  the  registei-s,  and 
even  of  mutilating  them  at  the  request  of  some 
influential  or  intimate  friend  who  wanted  a 
particular  autograph.  Strangely  enough,  at 
the  jieriod  refei-red  to  the  most  correct  of  the 
registei-s  were  those  kei)t  by  the  French  Pro¬ 
testant  refugees  who  had  settled  in  England, 
and  still  attended  the  places  of  worship  ]iro- 
vided  by  their  community.  The  English  Dis¬ 
senting  and  Nonconformist  bodies  were,  to  .say 
the  least  of  it,  entirely  neglected  excej>t  they 
made  special  an-angements  of  their  own,  or 
temporai’ily  abated  their  ju’inciples  by  some 
act  of  conformity,  to  which  they  not  unfre- 
quently  submitted  with  ill-concealed  resent¬ 
ment.  That  a  great  deal  of  inaccuracy,  omis¬ 
sion,  and  carelessness  still  existed  in  the 
entries  in  the  registry  books  was  undoubted, 
and  it  was  equally  certain  that  the  disabilities 
of  DLssenters  were  but  little  relieved.  It  had 
therefore  become  necessary  that  some  general 
and  uniform  system  should  be  established  by 
which  registration  should  not  only  be  comjflete, 
but  should  be  effected  by  a  public  officer 
through  his  subordinates,  and  that  copies  of 
the  register’s  should  be  j^reserved  for  refer¬ 
ence  at  a  central  office.  Two  bills,  one  of 
which  provided  a  general  system  of  registra¬ 
tion  of  births  and  deaths,  and  the  other  of 
marriages,  effected  a  change  by  which  those 
who  chose  to  celebrate  fairerals,  baptisms,  or 
weddings  in  the  churches  could  still  do  so — 
while  Dissenters  were  relieved  from  the  vex¬ 
ations  under  which  they  had  so  long  com¬ 
plained.  But  the  secular  advantages  of  the 
meiisure  were  soon  seen  to  be  far  greater  than 
had  been  supposed,  since  to  the  registi’ar-gen- 
eral  and  his  officers  was  confided  the  impor¬ 
tant  duty  of  collecting  and  recording  an  enor¬ 
mous  number  of  facts  and  data  which  have 
been  of  increasing  value  in  estimating  and 
accelerating  the  ])rogi’ess  of  society,  and  in 
jiromoting  the  adoption  of  the  readiest  and 
most  effective  means  of  maintaining  the  public 
health,  and  removing  many  of  the  cjiuses  of 
misery  and  distress.  There  was  no  seiious 
opposition  to  these  bills,  for  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Duke  of 
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Wellington  in  the  Lords,  gave  them  such 
hearty  support  that  both  the  government  and 
the  opposition  may  be  credited  with  their 
adoption. 

Though  the  Eegistration  Bills  had  removed 
the  religious  disabilities  of  Dissenters,  so  far 
as  the  recognition  of  their  claim  to  celebrate 
baptismal,  marriage,  or  funeral  ceremonies, 
according  to  their  own  consciences,  without 
thereby  forfeiting  the  right  to  have  the  events 
j)laced  on  the  public  record — they  were  still 
compelled  to  pay  the  rates  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law 
established.  Little  difficulty  had  been  ex¬ 
perienced  in  passing  a  bill  for  the  commutation 
of  tithes  in  England;  but  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  majority  of  the  clergy,  and  the  opposition 
were  as  steadfastly  opposed  to  the  abolition 
of  church-rates  here,  as  they  were  to  the  re¬ 
mission  of  the  tithe  in  Ireland. 

The  ecclesiastical  commission  which  had 
been  appointed  under  the  ministry  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  set  itself  to  reform  glaring 
abuses,  and  the  successors  of  those  w’ho  fii-st 
occupied  a  place  at  its  deliberations  were 
diligent  to  reduce  the  inequalities  of  the  in¬ 
comes  of  the  bishops  and  deans,  to  suppress 
many  sinecures,  and  to  provide  for  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  canons  and  minor  canons. 
Tlie  amendment  of  many  equally  glaring  in¬ 
equalities  among  the  clergy  below  these  ec¬ 
clesiastical  ranks,  was  rendered  almost  hope¬ 
less  because  of  the  enormous  amount  of  lay 
patronage,  and  the  private  right  to  sell  and 
transfer  livings — so  the  commissioners  could 
only  deal  with  benefices  in  public  patronage ; 
but  as  these  were  mostly  in  the  more  popu¬ 
lous  and  increasing  districts,  much  was  ex¬ 
pected  even  from  the  partial  operation  of  the 
scheme.  The  whole  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee  were  not  suffered  to  pass  the 
legislature,  how’ever.  The  Bishops’  Bill  was 
the  only  one  which  could  be  accomplished  in 
that  session,  because  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Radical  and  Dissenting  members  on  the  min¬ 
isterial  side  of  the  house,  who  were  urging  the 
settlement  of  the  question  of  church-rates 
before  the  passing  of  any  further  measures, 
which  would  serve  to  establish  the  Church  in 


its  possessions  and  its  demands  by  the  very 
act  of  modifying  ecclesiastical  incomes.  The 
result  wiis  that  the  clergy  had  time  to  combine 
in  petitioning  against  the  proposed  changes  — 
that  the  wit,  ingenuity,  and  brilliant  argu¬ 
ment  of  Sidney  Smith  were  exerted  against 
the  measure — and  that  out  of  the  bills  which 
were  intended  together  to  introduce  a  system 
of  church  reform,  only  those  were  adopted 
which  to  some  extent  equalized  and  reduced 
the  incomes  of  future  bishops,  abolished  the 
holding  of  ecclesiasticiil  dignities  or  benefices 
in  commendam,  and  restricted  the  renewal  of 
ecclesiastical  leases. 

The  Whig  government  was  already  weak, 
and  the  leading  Radicals  now  held  meetings 
in  which  the  feeble  conduct  of  the  ministry, 
in  yielding  to  the  repe.ated  domination  of  the 
Lords,  was  warmly  discussed.  Unless  they 
took  a  firmer  stand  in  the  next  session  they 
would  receive  from  the  more  ailvanced  le- 
formers  but  little  support.  If  the  Radical 
members  with  the  whole  body  of  Dissenters 
went  into  opposition  the  position  of  the 
ministry  would  be  serious,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  willing  enough  to  introduce  a  mea¬ 
sure  for  the  abolition  of  church-rates  if  they 
could  hope  to  cimry  it.  The  only  scheme 
of  w'hich  such  a  hope  could  be  entertained 
was  one  which  would  leave  the  Church  com¬ 
paratively  uninjured.  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was  intrusted 
with  a  proposition  to  place  the  landed  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Church  under  secular  manage¬ 
ment,  by  which  it  was  supposed  an  additional 
amount  might  be  realized  sufficient  to  meet 
the  charges  to  defray  which  church-rates  were 
levied,  while  a  further  balance  would  be  left 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  ecclesiastical  com¬ 
mission.  The  prelates  took  alarm.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishops  sent 
forth  a  manifesto  claiming  for  the  Church 
whatever  the  property  Itelonging  to  it  might 
be  made  to  yield.  This  interference  on  the 
part  of  those  who  were  members  of  the  House 
of  Lords  with  a  measure  still  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Commons  was  vehemently 
denounced  by  ministers;  but  the  result  proved 
that  the  bill  could  not  lie  sjifely  adopted,  for 
on  a  division  the  government  had  only  a 
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majority  of  five,  and  the  measure  was  conse- 
<liiently  abandoned — Lord  John  Russell  suc¬ 
ceeding,  however,  in  obtaining  a  majority  of 
8()  in  favour  of  a  commission  of  inquiry  into 
the  management  of  church  lands. 

The  weakness — some  of  their  former  ad¬ 
herents  as  well  as  their  opponents  called  it 
the  pusillanimity — of  the  government  was 
apparent  notwithstanding  the  important  and 
beneficial  measures  which  had  been  psissed. 
A  number  of  bills  liad  to  be  dropped  because 
of  the  sm:ill  majorities  by  which  they  were 
supported,  and  because  of  the  determined 
opposition  of  the  Lords.  The  majorities  were 
still  diminishing,  and  it  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  seek  to  balance  the  House  of  Lords  by 
the  expedient  of  creating  new  peers.  The 
resignation  of  the  ministry  seemed  to  be 
inevitable.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  publicly  in 
the  House  of  Commons  announced  his  readi¬ 
ness  to  take  office,  when  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  of 
June  (1837),  the  bells  of  the  London  churches 
were  heard  tolling  a  muffled  peal.  King  Wil¬ 
liam  IV.  wasdead.  He  had  reached  his  seventy- 
second  year,  and  had  been  for  some  time  in 
feeble  health,  which  was  made  worse  by  an 
attack  of  hay-fever — a  complaint  from  which 
he  had  frequently  suffered  before  his  accession, 
but  which,  with  some  other  ailments, signs  of  a 
weak  constitution,  had  disappeared  after  he 
came  to  the  throne.  He  had  continued  to 
transact  business,  but  on  the  15th  of  June  his 
death  had  been  expected,  and  every  one  was 
surprised  to  hear  that  a  favourable  change 
had  taken  place,  and  that  his  physicians  had 
left  him  and  returned  to  London.  On  Sunday 
the  18th  his  end  was  approaching;  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  was  sent  for,  and  found 
tlie  king  in  a  calm  and  resigned  frame  of 
mind.  On  Tuesday  morning  the  throne  was 
vacant,  and  the  country  was  exhibiting  signs 
of  genuine  grief, — for  William,  though  not  a 
brilliant,  nor  a  strong-minded,  nor  a  cultured 
man,  w.as  honest  and  well-meaning.  He  w.n-s 
obstinate  and  opiniated,  but  he  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  to  do  his  duty  ami  to  act  with  justice 
and  fainiess.  People  had  ceased  to  call  him 
tlxe  patriot  king  and  the  reforming  monarch, 
but  he  was  still  called  the  sailor  king;  and 


the  title  was  believed  in  some  way  to  express 
his  bluff  good  humour  and  honesty  of  purpose. 
He  was  familiar  in  his  associations,  fond  of 
gossiping,  and  by  no  means  majestic  in  his 
bearing ;  but  he  had  a  good  share  of  common 
sense,  and  was  altogether  a  very  good  and 
useful  monarch.  At  all  events,  the  men  who 
had  the  best  opportunities  for  judging  of  his 
character  spoke  words  not  of  eulogy  but  of 
honest  respect  for  his  memory  when  parlia¬ 
ment  met  after  his  death.  Lord  Melbourne, 
who  perhaps  had  least  reason  for  thinking 
highly  of  him,  not  only  commended  his  assi¬ 
duity  and  industry,  but  declared  that  he  was 
“  as  fair  and  just  and  conscientious  a  man  as 
ever  existed — always  willing  to  listen  to  any 
argument,  even  though  opposed  to  his  own 
previous  feeling.”  Earl  Grey  said  of  him  that 
“a  man  more  sincerely  devoted  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  his  country — that  a  man  who  had  a 
better  undersbinding  of  what  was  necessary  to 
the  furtherance  of  those  interests— that  a  man 
who  was  more  patient  in  considering  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  those  interests— 
that  a  man  who  was  more  attentive  to  his  duty 
on  every  occasion — never  did  exist.”  And  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  spoke  earnestly  of  his 
“  firmness,  candour,  justice,  and  true  spirit  of 
conciliation.”  There  is  something  character¬ 
istic  of  each  speaker  in  the  terms  used ;  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  on  the  whole  they  were 
undeserved,  or  that  the  words  themselves  were 
either  insincere  or  exaggerated. 

Since  the  accession  of  William  IV.  a  person¬ 
age,  then  very  young  and  for  a  long  time  after¬ 
wards  strange  to  any  of  the  foregrounds  of 
history,  had  been  increasingly  the  subject 
of  public  consideration  and  half-reticent  dis¬ 
cussion  among  those  who  lived  in  the  midst 
of  political  life.  We  mean  the  young  lady 
who  is  now  the  first  lady  in  this  country, 
and  who  was  then  known  as  the  Princess 
Victoria.  Princesses  cannot  claim  the  im¬ 
munity  which  ladies  of  lower  rank  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  entitled  to,  and  it  stands  pub¬ 
licly  recorded  that  the  Princess  Victoria  was 
born  upon  the  24th  of  May,  1819.  Indeed  we 
hear  every  year  how  old  this  exalted  person¬ 
age  is,  so  that  it  is  a  very  simjrle  matter  of 
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arithmetic  to  fix  the  year  of  her  birth.  That 
birth  was  an  event  of  great  interest  to  the 
English  j)eople,  for  it  seemed  to  make  the  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  crown  secure;  and  the  Duke  of 
Kent  was  always  much  liked,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  genend  feeling  that  he  had  been  some¬ 
what  “,sat  down  upon”  by  George  III.  Prin¬ 
cess  Charlotte  had  not  long  been  dead,  and  it 
was  the  widower.  Prince  Leopold,  who  had  the 
honour  of  opening  his  doors  at  Chireniout  to  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent  after  then-  mandage 
at  Leiningen — the  Princess  Maria  Louisa  Vic¬ 
toria,  the  bride,  being  Leopold’s  own  sister. 
Lord  Eldon  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  it 
was  not  necessary  that  any  of  the  royal  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  born  in  England;  but  the  Duke 
and  Duchess,  who,  after  their  visit  to  Clare¬ 
mont,  had  retired  to  Leiningen  again,  were 
anxious  that  the  expected  infant  should  be  a 
native  of  this  country.  It  befell,  then,  that  the 
little  Victoria  was  born  at  Kensington  Palace; 
and  though  the  year  of  her  birth  was  a  very 
troubled  one  to  the  nation,  the  event  was  a 
pleasant  drop  in  the  cup  of  bitters.  How  the 
Duke  of  Kent  met  his  death  is  well  known, 
and  was  long  a  topic  of  familiar  talk  at  British 
firesides.  Having  got  his  boots  wet  on  a  long 
walk,  he  was  so  occupied  in  playing  with  the 
baby  on  his  return  home  that  he  neglected  re¬ 
peated  urgencies  about  changing  them;  caught 
cold,  and  died  within  eleven  days.  His  will 
appointed  the  duchess  sole  guardian  of  the 
Princess  Alexandrina  Victorire  (sic in  will)  “to 
all  intents  and  for  all  purposes  whatsoever.” 
Every  eye  w-as  now  turned  upon  this  exalted 
lady  and  her  infant  daughter,  whom,  indeed, 
she  held  in  her  arms  while  receiving  the  de¬ 
putation  which  was  sent  by  vote  of  both  houses 
of  parliament  to  read  addresses  of  condolence. 
It  wiis  now  plain  that  unless  something  very 
extraordinary  intervened,  the  next  sovereign 
would  be  a  woman,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  widowed  duchess  performed  her  task  as 
guardian  was  sure  to  be  severely  watched. 

The  Princess  Victoria  was  eleven  years  old 
when  King  William  ascended  the  throne, 
and  at  the  date  when  the  king  was  dis¬ 
missing  the  Whig  ministers  she  was  of  course 
in  her  early  teens.  Not  much  had  been 
made  known  about  the  manner  in  which  the 


[u-incess  was  brought  up,  but -enough  was  dis¬ 
covered  to  please  the  people  of  England.  The 
education  of  this  young  lady,  upon  whom  so 
much  depended  now  it  wiis  clear  that  there 
would  never  be  a  direct  heir  to  the  throne, 
was  evidently  as  simple  and  homely  as  it  could 
well  be.  She  was  seen  dressed  simply,  jn-ac- 
tising  habits  which  were  favourable  for  her 
health.  She  was  out  in  all  weatheis,  making 
herself  happy  with  her  young  girl  friends  just 
like  any  other  English  damsel.  This  was  not 
extraordinary,  but  it  was  pleasant.  The  bring¬ 
ing  up  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  whose  death 
cau.sed  so  much  excitement,  had  been  most 
unfortunate,  as  was  natural,  fi’om  the  state  of 
affairs  between  her  father  and  mother.  She 
was  known  to  be  wilful,  lavish,  and  not 
without  coarseness.  Now  it  very  early  tran¬ 
spired  that  the  Princess  Victoria  had  been 
brought  up  in  notions  and  habits  of  strict 
economy  in  money  matter's.  After  the  nation’s 
experience  of  some  of  the  I'oyal  dukes  this 
was  a  comfort.  Gossip  soon  got  hold  of  a 
thousand  stories  of  the  young  lady’s  good 
manners,  truthfulness,  and  caution  in  spending 
money.  Once  while  she  was  staying  at  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells,  she  had  been  buying  presents 
for  her  young  relatives  and  friends,  and  had 
spent  her  last  coin  in  her  purchases.  Sud¬ 
denly  she  remembered  one  more  friend  for 
whom  she  would  like  to  purchase  something, 
and  she  fixed  upon  a  certain  box,  price  lialf-a- 
crown.  The  woman  who  kept  the  counter  of 
the  bazaar  was  about  to  let  the  box  go,  though 
unpaid  for,  with  the  rest  of  the  pretty  things; 
but  the  princess’s  governess  interposed,  saying, 
“As  the  princess  has  not  got  the  money,  she 
cannot  buy  the  box.”  So  the  box  was  put 
aside.  The  princess  would  be  penniless  until 
quarter-day.  Punctually  on  that  day,  at  about 
seven  o’clock  a.m.,  the  roj-al  damsel  ciime 
trotting  »ip  on  her  pretty  donkey  to  pay  for 
the  box. 

There  had  always  been  a  little  uneasiness  in 
the  popular  mind  about  the  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land.  It  turned  out  afterwards  that  this  un¬ 
easiness  was  not  ill  founded.  The  nation  dis¬ 
liked  him,  knew  he  was  a  fierce  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  “Orangeman,”  and  politically  of  a  most 
headstrong  type;  and  there  was  a  general 
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feeling  that  the  princess  would  not  he  safe  for 
the  succession,  unless  a  regency  were  appointed 
until  she  should  come  of  age.  A  hill  had  in 
fact  heeu  [massed,  hy  which  it  was  provided 
that  in  case  of  the  king’s  dying  before  the 
queen  and  without  issue,  the  queen  should  he 
regent ;  but  that  in  any  other  contingency  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  should  till  that  office  until 
the  princess  came  of  age. 

In  1835  came  disclosures  which  startled 
even  those  who  had  apprehended  the  worst, — 
with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  very  few 
who  were  absolutely  behind  the  scenes.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  humdrum  ways  into  which  we 
have  now  fallen,  it  reads  like  rounuice,  though 
it  is  true  history,  that  at  this  time  there  was 
a  deliberately  concocted  and  powerfully  sup¬ 
ported  scheme  on  foot  for  setting  aside  the 
succession  to  the  crown.  Sevei'al  of  the 
Liberal  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
including  Mr.  Shiel,  the  great  orator,  and 
especially  Mr.  Hume,  pressed  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
with  questions  relating  to  the  reception  of  ad¬ 
dresses  to  the  crown  from  certain  treasonable 
associations  known  as  Orange  clubs.  Nothing 
particular  came  of  these  questions,  until  Mr. 
Goulbum  was  “put  up”  to  give  the  formal 
answer  that  some  such  addresses  had  been  re¬ 
ceived,  and  there  the  matter  for  the  moment 
dropped ;  but  the  bare  announcement  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  such  an  outbreak  of  cheering  that 
it  was  apparent  something  unusual  lay  behind. 
Before  the  end  of  the  session  Mr.  Hume  moved 
for  and  obtained  a  committee  to  investigate 
this  matter  of  the  Orange  lodges  and  their 
designs,  and  the  evidence  wiis  certainly  rather 
alarming.  The  name  of  Colonel  Fairman,  said 
In  have  been  the  confidential  agent  of  the 
leaders  in  this  treasonable  movement,  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  remembered  by  many  readers  of  these 
jiages  who  have  hardly  remembered  the  story. 
In  the  evidence  given  before  Mr.  Hume’s  com¬ 
mittee  what  was  generally  held  to  be  proved 
was  the  existence  of  a  tremendous  confedera¬ 
tion  of  Orange  clubs,  having  for  its  object  to 
set  aside  the  Princess  Victoria  as  next  in  suc¬ 
cession  and  place  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
upon  the  throne.  The  chiefs  of  the  Orange 
movement  had  conceived  the  hopeful  idea 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  intended  to  seize 


the  crown — an  idea  for  which,  perhaps,  they 
were  indebted  to  tlie  Corsican  prisoner;  and 
they  proposed  to  declare  King  William  IV. 
insane,  shelve  the  princess  as  a  woman  ami  a 
minor,  and  place  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
upon  the  throne.  At  all  events  there  was  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  existence  of  a  vast  Orange  con¬ 
federation,  having  that  “galloping,  dreary 
duke ’’for  its  grand -master  and  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  for  grand -chaplain,  while  many 
of  the  Tory  peers  were  among  the  leaders. 
In  England  there  were  145,000  members,  in 
Ireland  175,000,  and  there  were  branches  in 
neiirly  every  regiment  of  the  army  at  home 
and  abroad.  Naturally  enough  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  and  Lord  Kenyon,  who  was  im¬ 
plicated  along  with  him,  denied  having  any 
guilty  knowledge  of  their  proceedings,  and  in 
particular  declared  that  they  did  not  know  of 
the  existence  of  Orange  clubs  in  the  army. 
.iUl  the  committee  could  do  was  to  report  tliat 
they  could  not  reconcile  this  contradiction 
with  the  rest  of  the  evidence,  and  Lord  John 
Eussell  managed  to  induce  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  suspend  judgment  in  the  matter. 
This  was  in  order  to  give  the  Duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland  time  to  withdraw  from  the  Association, 
but  as  his  royal  highness  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  do  this,  he  was  given  up  to  his  pursuers, 
and  censured  by  vote. 

During  the  vacation  of  1836  the  Eailicals 
determined  to  indict  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Lord  Kenyon, 
under  the  act  which  had  been  employed  to  en¬ 
trap  the  Dorchester  labourers.  The  indictments 
were  drawn,  and  counsel  were  instructed,  when 
the  thing  came  to  a  stand  on  account  of  the 
death  of  an  important  witness;  but  when  the 
House  of  Commons  again  met,  Mr.  Hume 
proposed  an  address  to  the  crown  upon  the 
subject.  This,  with  some  modifications,  was 
cai-ried,  and  the  hated  duke  then  proceeded  to 
break  up  the  confederation. 

In  1833  died  a  woman  whose  general  powers 
and  acquirements  would  not  entitle  her  to  a 
place  in  history,  but  who  may  well  be  noticed 
ill  a  sketch  of  progress,  because  an  unusual 
number  of  the  questions  which  we  are  aj)t  to 
consider  entirely  modern  connect  them.selves 
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with  her  name.  There  was  much  in  the 
career  of  Hannah  More  which  we  may  now¬ 
adays  naturally  smile  at;  but  she  was  not  an 
ordinary  woman,  and  she  was  in  some  respects 
much  in  advance  of  her  time.  Tliat,  indeed, 
is  a  vague  phrase  when  used  of  any  one  who 
lived  so  long;  but  the  truth  is  that  she  wjls 
much  in  advance  of  the  epoch  at  which  she 
passed  away — not  in  all  respects,  but  in  some 
very  important  ones.  Miss  Hannali  More — 
or,  as  she  was  called  by  brevet  rank,  Mrs. 
Hannah  More — heard  of  Clive’s  victories  in 
India  when  she  was  a  child,  and  she  lived 
to  see  the  Reform  Bill,  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway,  and  the  “  Penny  Maga¬ 
zine.”  She  lived  through  all  those  years  of 
popular  ferment  in  England  which,  following 
upon  tlie  French  revolution,  and  reaching 
down  from  Orator  Hunt  and  his  set  to  the 
trades-unionism  of  the  new  era,  kept  the 
clergy  and  the  more  conservative  portion 
of  society  in  constant  alarm.  Nor  was  this 
the  whole  of  her  connection  with  such  mat¬ 
ters.  She  had  a  real  and  effective  gift  of 
addressing  “  the  poor  ”  so  as  to  gain  their  ear 
and  turn  them  to  moderation.  She  was  ap- 
])lied  to  by  bishops  and  statesmen  to  write 
politico-moral  tracts,  in  order,  as  the  phrase 
was,  to  “stem  the  torrent  of  sedition  and 
unbelief ;  ”  and  she  did  it.  These  tracts  had 
an  enormous  run.  One  of  them,  which  is 
definitely  religious  in  purport  and  is  entitled 
Parley  the  Porter,  is  still  in  circulation;  and 
another.  The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain,  has 
a  large  sale.  This  tract  is  a  narrative  with 
the  same  kind  of  purpose  as  Paley’s  tract 
for  the  poor.  Reasons  for  Contentment.  The 
object  is  to  induce  “  poor  people  ”  to  be  con¬ 
tented  with  a  little,  to  touch  their  hats  to 
their  “  betters,”  and  keep  quiet.  Some  of  the 
smaller  tracts,  sold  at  a  halfpenny  each,  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  museums  of  the  curious, 
and  they  supply  curious  illustrations  of  by¬ 
gone  manners.  The  general  tone  is  that  of 
the  verses  to  Hogarth’s  Idle  and  Industrious 
Apprentices,  and  not  even  the  gallows  is  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  illustrations.  The  print,  the 
paper,  and  the  woodcuts  would  now  exclude 
them  from  Seven  Dials.  But  for  all  thi.s, 
H.ann.ah  More  must  be  reckoned  among  the 


pioneers  of  popular  education  and  cheap  litera¬ 
ture.  The  story  of  her  efforts  to  establish 
schools  for  the  poor  is  too  long  to  be  told 
here,  but  the  opposition  she  met  with  from 
people  who  ought  to  have  known  better  was 
tragic.  She  lived  to  see  the  dawn  of  a  better 
day,  and  her  aged  heart  must  have  leaped  at 
Brougham’s  words,  “  The  schoolmaster  is 
abroad.” 

Hannah  More,  who  had  been  the  close 
friend  of  Johnson,  Garrick,  Mrs.  Montagu 
(the  friend  of  the  climbing  boys),  and  most 
of  the  wits  of  that  day,  including  Burke,  would 
have  had  many  excuses  for  taking  an  okl- 
fashioned  view  of  certain  new  questions.  Yet 
she  was  one  of  the  very  very  few  who  wel¬ 
comed  those  Lyrical  Ballads  of  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge  which  nearly  everybody  else 
set  down  as  silly  aberrations.  Tliough  a  deeply 
religious  woman  of  what  is  called  the  evan¬ 
gelical  school,  she  wrote  plays  (two  of  which 
were  acted) ;  and  she  was  one  of  the  earli¬ 
est  and  most  strenuous  advocates  of  better 
education  for  women.  She  especially  con¬ 
tended  that  they  should  be  thoroughly  edu¬ 
cated  for  household  work,  and  in  this  respect, 
among  others,  was  far  in  advance  of  her  time. 
She  looked  with  some  timidity  upon  the  turn 
things  w'ere  taking  in  the  country  shortly 
before  her  death,  but  on  the  whole  she  was  a 
friend  to  whatever  is  truly  “  Liberal,”  and 
well  deserves  a  small  corner  to  herself  in  a 
record  of  progress  such  as  this  is. 

In  the  year  1834  the  House  of  Commons 
listened  to  the  first  speech  of  a  young  Con¬ 
servative  of  high  rank  and  very  remarkable 
ancestry.  This  was  Sidne}'  Herbert,  then 
only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  but  afterwards 
Lord  Herbert  of  Lea.  He  had  entered  par¬ 
liament  as  Tory  member  for  South  Wilts  in 
1832,  and  now  made  his  first  speech  by  op- 
piosing  the  admission  of  Dissenters  to  the 
universities.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a  very 
bright  and  amiable  young  man,  and  one  not 
unwilling  to  “tiike  a  position  ;”  and  Ids  aristo¬ 
cratic  appearance  and  peculiar  ancestry  made 
him  the  subject  of  much  curiosity. 

The  fact  is,  Sidney  Herbert  was  the  second 
1  son  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Lady  Pern- 
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broke  liis  wife,  who  w.as  the  daughter  of 
Count  Woronzoff.  And  who  was  Count  Wor- 
onzoff  ?  He  had  been  sent  to  England  as  Rus¬ 
sian  ambassador  by  no  less  a  pereon  than  the 
celebrated  Catherine  of  Russia,  though  he  had 
not  been  Russian  ambassador  all  his  life,  and 
had  for  fifty  yeara  lived  in  England  in  a  style 
which  made  his  career  undistinguishable  from 
that  of  any  English  gentleman  of  his  time. 
Still  it  must  be  noted  that  it  was  Sidney 
Herbert’s  uncle,  his  mother’s  brother,  who 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Bessarabia  and 
New  Russia,  and  who  really  did  much  to  im¬ 
prove  the  country  in  its  own  resources  as  well 
as  to  open  it  up  as  a  gi-ain-market  for  other 
nations.  But  there  is  more  to  come.  Who 
does  not  remember  Schamyl  and  the  struggle 
in  the  Caucasus  ?  It  was  this  same  uncle  of  the 
young  Sidney  Herbert  who  was  commissioned 
by  the  Russian  emperor  to  “  put  down  ” 
Schamyl.  Schamyl  was  not  so  easily  to  be 
put  down.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a 
more  curiously  provoking  state  of  things  than 
that  which  we  shall  find  occurring  some  years 
hence,  when  Sidney  Herbert  will  be  secre- 
tary-at-war  in  England,  and  the  English  are 
ravaging,  or  have  it  in  their  plans  to  ravage, 
his  uncle’s  estates !  Meanwhile  it  is  sufficient 
to  note  that  Sidney  Herbert,  who  had  been 
first  to  Harrow  and  then  to  Oxford,  was,  con¬ 
currently  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  one  of  the 
“rising  young  men”  of  the  Conservative  or 
Tory  party,  though  he  was  at  this  time  a 
somewhat  hesitating  speaker.  Subsequently, 
however,  we  shall  find  him  developing  that 
peculiar  fluency  of  utterance  which,  remai’k- 
ably  enough,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  badges 
of  the  Peelite  party. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1835  appeared 
in  the  heavens  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  cometary  bodies.  For  many  reasons  it 
caused  great  excitement,  and  in  many  ways 
the  circumstances  surrounding  its  advent 
might  be  taken  as  data  from  which  to  mea¬ 
sure  the  progress  of  popular  enlightenment. 
If  Halley’s  comet  were  to  a])pear  now — which 
it  is  sure  not  to  do — or  rather  if  it  were  about 
to  appear,  the  best  information  concerning  the 
time  would  approach  the  public  mind  by  ten 


thousand  avenues.  It  was  different  in  1835, 
and  there  were  scores  of  catch-])enny  tracts 
about  the  wonderful  visitor,  though  there 
were  already  in  existence  some  good  periodi¬ 
cals,  and  the  amount  of  knowledge  that  was 
in  easy  current  circulation  about  the  stranger 
was  great.  We  have  much  to  learn  respecting 
comets  even  now:  the  vulgar  have  not  ceased 
to  be  afraid  of  them ;  there  are  still  vague 
fears  that  this  poor  jdanet  may  get  caught 
and  scorched  up  or  suffocated  in  the  tail  ot 
one  of  them ;  and  there  are  still  superstitious 
terrors.  But  the  general  supposition  among 
educated  people  is  that  the  earth  might  pass 
tlu-ough  the  tail  of  a  comet  without  knowing 
it,  though  wine-groweis  have  maintained  that 
“comet”  vintages  are  always  good. 

Halley’s  comet,  appearing  in  1835,  might 
very  well  cause  some  excitement,  for  it  had  a 
story.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
comet  which  appeared  in  the  year  52  b.c., 
and  it  W’as  certain  that  it  had  appeared  in 
1456.  This  was  soon  after  the  Turks,  having 
become  masters  of  Constantinople,  had  excited 
a  panic  all  over  the  West,  and  “good  Chris¬ 
tians”  were  bidden  to  add  to  their  ave-marias 
the  petition,  “  Save  us  from  the  Turk  and  the 
comet.”  This  comet  had  also  appeared  in 
1759,  and  the  period  of  its  arrival  at  the  peri¬ 
helion  point  had  been  the  subject  of  some 
exciting  discussion.  Long  before  its  actual 
appearance  Laland,  Clairaut,  and  Madame 
Lepante  had  announced  (November,  1758) 
that  Halley’s  comet  would  be  found  on  this 
occasion  to  have  suffered  a  retardation,  and 
that  it  would  reach  its  perihelion  618  days 
later  than  it  had  done  in  1682.  The  period 
foretold  was  the  middle  of  April,  1759,  but 
Clairaut  had  announced  that  under  pressure  of 
time  he  had  omitted  in  his  calculations  certain 
small  elements,  which  might  make  a  difference 
of  about  a  month.  Now  the  comet  passed  its 
perihelion  on  the  12th  of  March  in  that  year. 

In  1835  there  were  several  calculations  of 
the  perihelion-period  of  Halley’s  comet,  the 
best  known  being  those  of  M.  Damoiseau  and 
M.  de  Pontecoulant.  The  4th,  the  7th,  and 
the  13th  of  November  were  the  dates  respec¬ 
tively  foretold,  but  the  actual  j^eriod  proved 
to  be  the  16th  of  that  month, — the  largest 
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range  of  difference  being  twelve  days,  the 
smallest  only  four. 

During  the  years  we  have  just  now  been 
surveying  great  influences,  other  than  poli¬ 
tical,  were  at  work  in  helping  to  shape  the 
characteristics  and  fortunes  of  “the  new  age,” 
as  certain  popular  w'ritei-s  began  now  to  call 
it.  Some  of  those  must  be  briefly  glanced  at. 
Our  list  shall  end  with  the  publication  of  the 
Pickwick  Papers,  which  was  both  a  striking 
sign  of  the  times  and  a  powerful  factor  of 
change.  For  the  moment,  however,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  turn  to  the  deaths  of  one  or 
two  illustrious  writers  who  are  now  more  or 
less  spent  forces,  but  whose  character  and 
works  have  had  distinct  results  for  all  of  us. 

George  Crabbe,  clergyman,  botanist,  and 
poet,  belongs  so  much  to  the  past  and  present 
at  once  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  place 
exactly  to  assign  to  him;  but  he  cannot  be 
omitted.  He  belonged  to  the  old  school  in 
one  respect,  was  patronized  (in  the  Maecenas 
sense)  by  Burke,  and  thought  the  praise  of 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Fox  the  brightest 
feathers  in  his  cap.  What  Burke  did  for  him 
must  be  sought  in  his  biography,  but  it  should 
never  be  forgotten.  The  chief  point  to  notice 
is  that  Crabbe  was  evidently  all  his  life 
quite  unaware  of  the  work  he  was  doing  by 
poems  such  as  The  Village  and  The  Parish 
Register.  The  truth  is,  he  was  the  i)ioueer  of 
general  interest  in  the  lot  of  the  poor.  While 
politicians  were  spouting,  and  demagogues 
quarrelling  (all  of  them  doing  some  good  in 
their  way),  the  solemnly  truthful  poetry  of 
Crabbe  fell  like  a  saturating,  pervading  rain 
all  over  the  land,  and  prepared  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  tens  of  thousands  for  “new  views” 
in  sanitary,  educational,  and  other  matters. 
At  about  the  time  of  his  death  changes  were 
in  progress,  if  not  partly  achieved,  which  were 
to  make  some  of  his  writing  inapplicable,  but 
his  awfully  sombre  descrij)tion  of  a  coimtry 
workhouse  coulil  never  be  forgotten  by  any 
who  had  once  read  it : — 

“There,  where  the  putrid  vapours  flagging  play, 
And  the  dull  wheel  hums  doleful  through  the  day;” 

nor  could  the  story  of  Pheebe  Dawson. 


Crabbe  was  a  man  of  extreme  gentleness 
and  meekness,  who  never  quite  got  out  of  the 
“dropping-down-dead”  ways  of  his  jioverty- 
stricken  life  at  Aldborough,  and  at  fii-st  in 
London.  When  they  were  going  to  dinner  at 
a  lord’s  Moore  would  siiy,  “For  heaven’s siike, 
Crabbe,  hold  up  your  head  a  bit.” 

The  death  of  Coleridge  in  1834  was  an 
event  of  more  mark.  His  peculiar  views  of 
church-and-state  questions  had,  as  is  well 
known,  a  great  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  among  others,  and  this  history  Inis 
already  noted,  however  briefly,  their  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Oxford  or  High  Church 
movement,  which  ended  in  the  secession  of 
Dr.  J.  H.  Newman,  and  with  Young  Eng- 
landism.  This  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  a 
subject  which  is  fai'  too  hu-ge  for  discussion 
here,  but  it  may  be  safely  and  profitably  noted 
that  Coleridge,  next  to  Burke,  had  the  great¬ 
est  influence  in  turning  the  minds  of  politi¬ 
cians  of  the  higher  order  to  what  may  be  called 
comprehensive  and  truly  imjjerial  ways  of 
treating  public  questions.  Besides  this,  he  also 
wjis  one  of  the  foremost  of  those  who  made 
literature  and  politics  more  human  and  com¬ 
passionate,  and  was  a  real  pioneer  of  good  things 
to  the  poor  and  oppressed.  In  politics  he  would 
rather  have  been  classed  as  a  Conservative 
th:m  a  Liberal,  and  he  hated  demagogues;  but 
for  aU  that  his  heart,  like  every  great  heart, 
was  with  the  fainting,  struggling  many. 

The  most  amusing  and  appropriate  light  in 
which  w'e  can  regal'd  Coleridge  for  a  moment 
before  passing  on  is  as  one  of  the  great  talkers 
who  were  so  striking  a  feature  of  the  age  that 
we  are  going  away  from.  Things  are  not  now 
settled  by  “tongue,”  or  even  much  influenced 
by  “  tongue,”  iis  they  were  then :  we  mean, 
of  courae,  not  by  the  tongue  of  the  salon, 
for  there  is  tongue  enough  in  other  ways. 
Johnson  and  Burke  were  gone,  but  there 
were  four  omnipotent  talkere  in  London, 
whom  people  came  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
to  leai'U  wisdom  from.  These  were  Coleridge, 
Macaulay,  Sydney  Smith,  and  Hallam.  In¬ 
experienced  hosts,  bent  on  making  a  sensation, 
would  sometimes  blunder  by  inviting  Macau¬ 
lay,  Hallam,  and  Smith  to  tlie  same  dinner- 
table — though  of  courae  things  were  better 
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managed  at  Holland  House,  Bowood,  and 
other  great  centres  of  social  influence.  The 
effect  of  having  them  all  there  in  the  same 
room  was  that  neither  talked  at  all  beyond 
passing  the  time  of  day,  or  putting  some  such 
question  as  the  brilliant  Talleyrand  did  to  the 
dumbfoundered  Jeffrey,  when  he  spoke  no 
word  all  the  evening  beyond  putting  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  “Monsieur  Jeffi'ey”  as  to  the  pi-oper 
way  of  “  preparing  your  national  cock-a-leekie.” 
When  Macaulay  returned,  sick  and  worn,  from 
India,  Sydney  Smith  said,  “Macaulay  is 
^eatly  improved  of  late — yes,  very  much.  I 
have  noticed  in  him  flashes  of  silence.”  Hallam 
was  a  man  who  would  hardly  eat  for  talking 
— he  was  once  described  as  “Hallam  with  his 
mouth  full  of  cabbage  and  contradiction.”  But 
not  all  these,  not  even  the  astounding  Macau¬ 
lay,  with  whom,  when  he  once  got  the  steam 
up,  conversation  was  a  wild  impossibility, 
could  compare  with  Coleridge.  He  declai-ed 
that  he  never  in  his  life  had  a  headache  — 
never  was  conscious  of  having  a  head — and 
one  consequence  of  this  was  that  his  over¬ 
whelming,  diluvial  store  of  knowledge  was 
always  at  his  command.  No  man,  perhaps, 
ever  had  a  larger  and  more  reverent  “school” 
of  listeners,  and  his  opinions  on  the  class  of 
questions  which  have  largely  occupied  the 
mind  of  men  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  order  were, 
through  the  medium  of  his  “golden  tongue,” 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  inquiring 
listeners  who  gathered  about  him  wherever  he 
was.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  he  could  not 
live  without  a  listener — one  at  least.  There 
was  another  writer,  a  schoolfellow  and  friend 
of  Coleridge’s,  who  died  about  the  same  time, 
and  who  also  was  one  of  the  humanitarians, 
and  he  has  told  some  droll  stories,  half-true, 
half-false,  of  his  friend’s  “gift  of  the  gab.” 
Scarcely  one  of  them  can  be  called  a  carica¬ 
ture.  For  instance,  Lamb  says  that  starting 
one  morning  from  London  to  Enfield  he  met 
Coleridge,  who  seized  him  by  the  button  and 
began  discus.sing  as  usual.  After  putting  up 
with  him  to  the  last  possible  moment  he  cut 
off  the  button,  and  left  it  in  the  hand  of  Cole¬ 
ridge,  who  still  went  on  talking.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Enfield  in  the  evening  he  declares 
that  he  found  Coleridge,  button  in  hand,  hold¬ 


ing  forth  as  befoi'c.  This  is  of  course  not  quite 
exact,  but  it  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth. 
Many  of  the  authenticated  stories  nearly  ap¬ 
proach  it,  and  during  his  later  years  at  High- 
gate  the  school  children,  who  used  to  call  him 
“Old  Coley,”  would  run  away  from  him  in 
terror  lest  he  should  impound  theiu  as  lis¬ 
teners. 

The  great  merit  of  Coleiddge,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  history,  is  tliat  his  mode  of  treat¬ 
ing  the  higher  politics,  especially  in  relation 
to  religion,  formed  a  kind  of  bridge  between 
the  two  centuries.  His  work  was  done  many 
years  before  his  death. 

From  the  time  of  the  cholera  visitation  a 
great  change  may  be  noticed  in  the  freedom, 
frequency,  and  thoroughness  with  which  sani¬ 
tary  questions  were  discussed.  The  disap¬ 
pointment  caused  by  the  immediate  effects 
of  the  Reform  Bill  had  at  least  this  good  effect, 
that  it  made  “the  people”  for  the  time  le.ss  in¬ 
clined  to  listen  to  demagogues,  and  more  ready 
to  think  of  improving  their  own  condition  by 
the  means  tliat  science  could  place  in  their 
power.  There  Wiis  no  law  which  made  it  in¬ 
cumbent  on  any  one,  peasant  or  artisan,  to  be 
dirty,  or  drunken,  or  to  sleep  in  ill-aired 
rooms.  True,  for  the  present  the  window- 
tax  still  existed,  but  it  was  doomed,  and  the 
value  of  “hygiene,”  as  some  people  call  it, 
began  to  be  better  and  better  understood. 
Dr.  Southwood  Smith  was  one  of  the  foremost 
in  the  new  movement,  and  his  writings  are 
still  valuable. 

Although  Lord  Brougham,  disappointed  in 
many  things,  and  not  finding  the  “  diffusion 
of  useful  knowledge”  as  smooth  a  task  as  was 
anticipated,  declared  one  day  that  he  was  per¬ 
suaded,  after  all,  that  the  people  of  England 
did  not  want  to  be  educated ;  yet,  for  all  that, 
his  schoolmaster  was  “  abroad,”  and  could  not 
be  recalled.  The  slow  progress  of  general 
culture,  and  the  fact  that  the  question  of 
national  educjitiou  not  only  stood  still  but 
seemed  as  if  it  must  stand  still  for  ever,  caused 
some  W'ags  to  endow  the  celebi’ated  saying 
(intended  to  “dish  ”  the  duke)  with  a  new  mean¬ 
ing,  and  it  was  thought  comic  to  say  that  the 
schoobnaster  was  “abroad”  and  nobody  could 
tell  when  he  would  be  back  again.  Still,  the 
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increase  in  books  and  periodicals  was  very 
great.  Too  much  of  the  magazine  literature 
was  of  a  kind  which  would  now  be  prosecuted 
instantly,  yet  decent  booksellei's  felt,  so  it 
would  seem,  no  shame  in  selling  it.  You 
might  see  cheap  magazines  with  unquotable 
jokes  spread  ojien  side  by  side  with  religious 
tracts,  The  Christian’s  Fenny  Magazine,  and 
The  Monthy  Visitor.  N ot  the  slightest  attempt 
was  made  in  those  days  to  relate  scandalous 
stories  with  discretion,  and  there  were  news¬ 
papers  which  made  their  chief  jirofit  by  more 
or  less  direct  “terrorizing”  of  the  vilest  kind. 
One  of  these  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the 
public  eye  for  years  that  its  name  should 
scarcely  be  omitted — the  infamous  Satirist, 
edited  by  Barnard  Gregory. 

The  fact  that  the  religious  classes  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  especially  the  clergy  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  (they  being  in  direct  contact 
with  the  state),  were  usually  to  be  found  on 
the  side  of  “social  order”  had  one  unfortunate 
result.  It  helped  in  leading  the  extreme  low 
Radicals  to  mix  up  irreligion  and  politics  in 
a  way  which  led  to  some  prosecutions  and 
very  much  hindered  their  cause.  In  that 
unpleasant,  sometimes  utterly  obscene  kind  of 
propagandism  were  mixed  up  many  men  who 
were  good  at  heart  and  sound  in  head.  These 
eventually  found  their  way  out,  and  made  for 
themselves  names  of  honour. 

With  the  progress  of  “  sanitation,”  slight  as 
it  was,  and  generally  with  the  descent  of  great 
physicians  into  the  arena  of  popular  instruc¬ 
tion  and  “  hygiene,”  another  result  begins  to 
appear  at  about  this  time.  England  was,  it 
is  true,  no  longer  the  old  three-bottle  England 
of  the  days  of  Mr.  Dickens’  Barnahy  Budge, 
nor  would  a  man  like  Gabriel  Varden,  the 
locksmith,  breakfast  on  beef  and  ale  in  1835, 
but  strong  drinks  had  it  far  too  much  their 
own  way;  though  medical  men  were  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  speak  out,  and  the  consumption  of  tea, 
coffee,  and  cocoa  increased  enormously.  Those 
were  days  when  it  was  fortunate  if  you  got  a 
fairly  good  tea  for  common  use  at  5a.  a  lb.; 
coffee  was  2s.  a  lb.,  the  very  lowest  price  being 
Is.  4cf. ;  while  moist  sugar  at  Gd.  a  lb.  was  very 
coarse. 

Tlie  Pickwick  Papers  of  Dickens,  which 


commenced  in  1837,  belong  in  their  higher 
relations  to  the  great  humanitarian  movement, 
and  did  a  splendid  work  in  helping  to  bind 
men  together,  and  uniting  the  springs  of  hope 
and  compassion  in  society  at  large,  but  they 
remain  an  imperishable  illustration  of  the  im- 
I>ortance  attached  in  those  days  to  “  the 
drink.”  There  is  scarcely  a  page  from  which 
the  odour  of  rum  punch  is  absent. 

The  literature  for  ladies  in  this  decade  was 
for  the  most  part  very  bad.  That  idone  would 
supply  an  important  index  of  culture.  In  our 
own  days  we  have  seen  an  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  a  Mrs.  Gaskell,  a  Mrs.  Somer¬ 
ville,  a  George  Eliot,  but  the  high-water  mark 
then  was  represented  by  names  such  as  those 
of  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon. 
To  these  we  have  done  justice  when  we  have 
said  there  was  in  both,  to  use  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
expression  concerning  the  first,  “  a  thin  vein 
of  poetry.”  At  this  time  the  “  Albums”  were 
in  their  glory.  They  were  sometimes  called 
“Annuals,”  and  they  had  a  long  reign.  Very 
good  writers  contributed  to  some  of  them,  e.g. 
John  Wilson  and  Wordsworth,  besides  the 
ladies,  and  they  did  something  for  literature 
and  a  little  for  art.  The  gradual  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  tastes  of  the  middle-classes  tended 
to  make  this  somewhat  namby-pamby  kind  of 
literature  ridiculous,  and  the  progress  of  wood¬ 
engraving  had  its  influence  too.  When  it 
became  possible  to  buy  a  hundred  wood- 
engravings  with  five  hundred  pages  of  good  and 
varied  literature,  ornamentally  bound,  for  ten 
shillings,  the  Book  of  Beauty  or  the  Court 
Album,  with  about  a  hundred  pages  of  wide 
print  and  twenty  portraits  of  simpering  ladies, 
made  haste  to  hide  their  diminished  heads. 
The  prices  paid  to  good  and  well-known  con¬ 
tributors  to  these  albums  were  sometimes 
large.  An  album  was  a  commo)i  present  to 
a  lady  at  Christmas  or  on  a  birth-day. 

To  this  class  of  topics  belongs  assuredly  one 
more  which  may  be  classed  among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  achievements  of  the  Whig  government, 
and  one  which  has  had  incalculable  effects  on 
the  social,  as  well  as  the  jxditical,  progress  of 
our  time.  It  was  with  reference  to  the  financial 
performances  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice  that  Sydney 
Smith  wrote,  “  Great  would  be  the  joy  of  the 
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three  per  cents  if  Spring  Rice  would  go  into 
lioly  ordei's.”  But  in  1836  Mr.  Spring  Rice 
took  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  by  reducing 
the  stamp-duty  on  newspapers.  The  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  Reform  Bill  jieriod  had  pi-oduced 
a  large  crop  of  periodical  writings  of  a  more 
or  less  political  character,  which  endeavoured 
to  evade,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  did  evade, 
the  stamp-duty.  Papers  were  started  on  jmr- 
pose  to  try  the  question  of  the  liability  to  the 
stamp,  and  indeed  this  was  done,  with  more 
or  less  intermission,  until  the  stamp  was 
wholly  removed.  Many  of  the  enthusiasts  of 
a  free  press  submitted  to  fine,  confiscation, 
and  imprisonment  rather  than  surrender  their 
point,  and  now  and  then  a  legal  victory  was 
won  upon  the  question  whether  such  and  such 
periodicals  were  newspapers  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  law.  One  of  those  who  were  ear¬ 
nest  in  parliament  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of 
the  stamp-duty  was  Mr.  Lytton  Bulwer, 
(afterwards  Lord  Lytton  and  a  Conservative), 
and  eventually  Mr.  Spring  Rice  reduced  the 
tax  from  fourpence  to  a  penny.  At  the 
same  time  the  duties  on  paper  were  reduced 
to  three-halfpence  a  pound.  Lord  Brougham 
was  eloquent  in  maintaining  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  stamp-duty  would  prove  only  a 
temporary  measure,  and  that  the  tax  would 
ultimately  have  to  be  given  up,  and  of  course 
he  was  right.  A  veiy  strenuous  effort  had 
been  made  to  reduce  the  duty  on  soap  instead 
of  that  upon  newspapei-s,  but  the  constant 
diflBculty  of  realising  the  latter  impost,  and 
the  breach  of  the  law  to  which  it  so  frequently 
led,  had  made  it  a  diminishing  source  of 
revenue,  while  as  a  “tax  on  knowledge”  it 
was  already  odious  to  a  large  body  of  the 
more  intelligent  portion  of  the  population. 
Therefore  cheap  newspapers  gained  the  day 
over  cheap  soap  by  a  majority  of  33;  but 
there  were  still  some  burdensome  restrictions 
which  imposed  an  additional  stamp-duty  of 
a  halfpenny  on  newspapers  exceeding  1530 
square  inches  of  the  printed  part  of  the  sheet, 
and  a  penny  if  they  exceeded  2295  square 
inches  or  had  a  supplement.  Every  newspaper 
was  also  obliged  to  use  a  distinctive  stamped 
die,  and  proprietors,  editors,  and  publishers 
were  compelled  to  be  registered. 


In  running  the  eye,  or  the  mind,  over  the 
story  of  our  relations  with  foreign  countries 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  reign  of 
William  IV.,  we  may  as  w'ell  recall  the  fact 
that  from  1830  onwards  until  1841  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  was  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  office. 
It  is  from  about  1830  that  we  must  date  the 
career  in  which  he  was  chiefly  interesting  to 
his  countrymen.  Henry  John  Temjde,  by 
courtesy  Viscount  Palmerston,  was  at  the 
accession  of  the  new  monarch  about  forty-five 
years  of  age.  He  had  begun  political  life 
early,  and  had  served,  under  Percival  among 
others,  but  his  Toryism  gradually  gave  way, 
and  he  became  a  good  Canningist.  Indeed  it 
was  in  the  school  of  Canning  that  he  may  be 
said  to  have  learned  the  principles,  or  rather 
habits  of  mind,  which  he  carried  into  his 
foreign  policy  afterw'ards.  Of  course,  how¬ 
ever,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was 
much  Canning’s  inferior  in  ability,  and  that 
principles  and  methods  are  very  different 
things  in  different  minds.  Humility  and 
bashfulness  are  about  the  last  ideas  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  name  of 
Palmerston,  but  it  is  said  that  he  was  a  diffi¬ 
dent  gay  man,  at  all  events  in  regard  to 
choice  or  acceptance  of  office.  Under  the 
Portland  administration  he  was  offered  his 
choice  of  the  post  of  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  or  secretary  at  war,  and  consulted  a 
friend  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  accepting  either 
office,  having  doubts  both  of  his  administra¬ 
tive  ability  and  his  capacity,  in  point  of  tact 
and  courage,  to  represent  a  great  department 
in  the  house  —  he  really  tliought  or  pro¬ 
fessed  to  think  that  it  w'ould  be  better  for 
him  to  take  a  seat  at  the  treasury  board  anil 
learn  a  little  more  of  his  business.  However, 
being  patted  on  the  back  by  his  friends  as  a 
“  very  fine  young  man,”  he  ventured  on  the 
post  of  secretary  at  war,  and  filled  it  success¬ 
fully  from  1809  until  1828,  when  he  went 
out  with  the  other  Cauningists  upon  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Huskisson. 

From  this  time  Palmerston  began  to  be 
known  definitely  as  a  politician  of  Liberal 
tendencies.  He  supported  Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pation,  and  his  speech  in  favour  of  the  Relief 
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Bill  w;is  pronounced  at  the  time  a  very  fine 
one.  When  in  the  year  1831  he  came  for¬ 
ward  as  a  Reformer  and  supported  Lord 
John  Russell’s  Bill,  he  was  vindictively  turned 
out  of  his  seat  for  Cambridge  as  Peel  had 
previously  been  dismissed  from  O.vford  for 
supporting  Catholic  Emancipation.  In  1830, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  took  his  seat  at  the  For¬ 
eign  Office,  and  began  to  make  himself  feared, 
or  at  all  events  attended  to,  all  over  Europe. 
When  Earl  Grey  offered  him  the  post,  a  high 
political  authority,  knowing  the  disturbed 
state  of  Europe,  w'as  i)leased  to  remark  that 
if  an  archangel  from  heaven  wei-e  foreign 
minister  in  England,  he  could  not  keep  the 
country  out  of  war  for  three  months.  This 
])rediction  was  signally  disappointed,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  became  a  very  powerful 
foreign  minister.  What  he  was  thought  of 
as  a  debater  will  be  gathered  from  the  value 
Brougham  put  upon  his  services  in  that  capa¬ 
city. 

In  order  to  estimate  our  foreign  relations 
at  the  time  which  we  have  been  surveying, 
we  must  remember  that  to  the  latter  years  of 
the  reign  of  William  IV.  belong  certain  con¬ 
tinental  events  which  did  not  immediately, 
though  they  did  more  or  less  remotely,  affect 
progress  in  this  country.  Louis  Philippe — 
whom  we  shall  meet  hereafter  as  a  refugee  in 
England — had,  in  the  language  of  M.  Thiers, 
shown  his  “  resolve  to  rule  as  well  as  to  reign,” 
and  made  himself  a  thousand  enemies,  of 
whom  men  like  Barb6s  and  Blanqui  were  per- 
haj's  not  the  worst. 

The  somewhat  lugubrious  affair  of  the 
Spanish  legion  falls  within  those  years.  We 
liad  formed  a  treaty  with  France,  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  Spain,  to  support  the  cause  of  free¬ 
dom  in  the  last-named  country,  which  was 
practiailly  a  treaty  in  favour  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain  against  Don  Carlos.  The  Foreign  En¬ 
listment  Act  being  suspended  on  purpose,  an 
army  was  raised  in  England,  and  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans  was  sent  off  to  Spain, 
while  a  naval  squadron  supported  this  move¬ 
ment.  The  “  Legion”  was  not  very  successful, 
and  was  the  subject  of  many  caricatures ;  but 
in  the  end  Don  Carlos  was  driven  out,  and 
E.spartero  set  up  as  regent.  The  “Legion” 


would  stand  some  chance  of  being  forgotten 
now,  if  it  were  not  that  the  Carlist  struggle 
has  been  revived  within  the  last  few  years, 
but  without  success. 

There  were  other  troubles  on  the  Continent, 
and  the  Empei’ors  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Aus¬ 
tria  did  their  possible  to  “stem  the  tide  of 
democracy,”  and  there  was  even  some  perse¬ 
cution — the  Zillertlial  Protestants  being  the 
victims.  The  German  Zollverein,  or  commer¬ 
cial  union,  was  comj)leted.  The  independence 
of  Cracow,  which /had  formed  an  article  in  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  was  violently  put  an  end 
to  by  Russia,  with  the  connivance  of  other 
powers;  and  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  with 
Turkey,  the  Russians  claiming  Circassia,  the 
conflict  in  that  mountainous  region  began,  of 
which  so  much  has  been  written  and  so  little 
remembered. 

But  as  the  changeful  aspect  of  affairs  in 
France,  and  the  peculiar  relations  which 
that  country  had  assumed  towards  England, 
are  of  the  most  importance  in  respect  to  our 
social  and  political  position  at  the  period 
of  which  we  speak,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  consider  at  greater  length  what  was  the 
political  attitude  of  the  French  people  toivards 
their  elected  king. 

In  1832  the  small  cloud  presaging  revolution 
had  again  appeared  in  Paris,  where  serious 
tumults  took  place.  One  of  the  immediate 
causes  of  populiU"  dissatisfaction  was  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  French  government  with  regard 
to  Belgium,  where  a  revolution  h.ad  already 
arisen  because  of  the  annexation  of  that  coun¬ 
try  to  Holland  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in 
1815. 

This  movement  was  doubtless  caused  by 
the  success  of  the  events  which  had  placed 
Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne  of  France ;  for 
it  did  not  commence  till  August,  1830,  when 
the  passions  of  the  people  were  aroused  by  the 
appearance  in  Brussels  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
son  of  the  Dutch  king,  who  desired  by  his 
presence  to  pacificate  his  discontented  subjects. 
On  his  arrival  the  streets  were  barricaded, 
the  citizens  under  arms,  the  Belgian  tricoloi 
everywhere  conspicuous,  and  the  air  resound¬ 
ing  with  “  Vive  la  libertt; !”  and  cries  for  the 
deposition  of  Van  Maanen,  the  Dutch  minis- 
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ter.  The  prince  at  once  retreated  from  the 
city,  and  in  a  few  days  about  ten  thousand 
Dutch  troops  marched  upon  Brussels,  which 
they  entered  late  in  the  evening  of  the  23d 
of  September.  The  Belgian  citizens  were 
prepared  for  them.  The  tocsins  were  clanging 
from  every  steeple,  and  volleys  of  musketry 
were  jmured  from  the  windows  of  the  houses 
and  from  the  shelter  of  barricades.  The 
troops  hesitated,  and  at  Last  retired  in  a  body 
and  intrenched  themselves  in  the  park,  where 
they  defended  themselves  for  three  days 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Belgians,  whose 
ranks  were  constantly  increased  by  the  arrival 
of  volunteei-s  from  the  neighbouring  towns. 
The  Dutch  commenced  a  cannonade  on  the  city 
with  their  artillery,  and  reduced  it  almost  to 
ruins,  in  which  numbers  of  women,  children, 
and  helpless  persons  were  buried.  At  length, 
however,  the  military  retreated  before  the 
insurgents,  taking  away  their  dead,  and  leav¬ 
ing  behind  them  a  fearful  scene  of  carnage 
and  destruction.  It  was  useless  to  prolong 
the  struggle.  The  annexation  was  a  mistake 
of  European  diplomacy,  and  by  diplomacy  it 
was  considered  necessary  to  provide  against 
further  bloodshed.  A  conference  of  the  five 
great  powers  was  held  in  London.  Lord 
Aberdeen  represented  England ;  Count  IMas- 
tasewickz,  Russia ;  Count  Bulow,  Pnissia ;  and 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  France.  The  news  received 
by  these  plenipotentiaries  during  their  sitting 
informed  them  that  the  Belgians  were  driving 
out  the  Dutch  in  every  direction,  and  it  was 
determined  to  restore  the  former  country  to 
a  separate  and  independent  kingdom. 

There  were  two  candidates  for  the  throne — 
the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  and  the  Due  de 
Nemours,  son  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  Due 
de  N6mours  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  one 
vote  :  but  in  the  meantime  it  had  been  decided 
by  the  conference  in  London  that  no  French 
prince  should  be  permitted  to  accept  the 
crown,  a  resolution  which  was  endorsed  by 
Louis  Philippe,  who  refused  it  on  behalf  of 
his  son.  The  Belgians  therefore  conferred  it 
on  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg. 

It  was  evident  that  the  fire  of  revolution 
smouldered,  instead  of  having  been  extin¬ 
guished.  France  had  learned  a  little  from  her 


reverses,  but  the  revolutionary  spirit  was  work¬ 
ing  elsewhere.  An  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Poland  against  the  oppression  of  Russia,  and 
was  maintained  against  fearful  difficulties ;  the 
patriots,  who  had  seized  upon  Warsaw,  defeat¬ 
ing  their  op{)onents  in  several  engagements, 
though  the  superior  numbers  and  discijdine  of 
the  Russian  troops  made  the  chance  a  desperate 
one.  It  seemed  as  though  the  French  were 
determined  to  rush  to  the  assistance  of  the 
brave  people  who  stood  alone  against  one  of 
the  greatest  powers  of  Europe.  There  was 
an  opportunity  also  of  avenging  the  disasters 
which  had  befallen  the  army  of  Moscow. 
The  ministry  opposed  this  inordinate  desire 
of  “aid  to  Poland,”  and  pointed  out  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  embarking  in  a  struggle  with  one,  or 
perhaps  two,  strong  powers,  while  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  were  in  such  a  disorganized  con¬ 
dition.  In  return,  they  were  accused  of  want 
of  patriotism,  of  treachery  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  and  of  a  desire  to  hand  France  over 
to  another  tyranny — the  tyranny  of  the  bour¬ 
geoisie. 

M.  P6rier  was  at  that  time  at  the  head  of 
the  government.  He  had  succeeded  Lafitte  in 
1831,  and  his  policy  agreed  with  that  of  Louis 
Philippe  himself.  He  had  been  instrumental 
in  obtaining  a  settlement  of  the  Belgian  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and,  as  a  concession  to  the  popular  feel¬ 
ing,  had  succeeded  in  passing  a  bill  for  abol¬ 
ishing  hereditary  peerage ;  still  he  was  disliked 
and  suspected  by  the  Republicans  on  account 
of  his  foreign  policy.  They  spoke  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  France  under  Napoleon,  when  the 
world  had  to  listen  to  French  dictatorship; 
and  the  refugees,  who  assembled  at  Paris  from 
other  countries,  assisted  to  fan  the  flame 
against  M.  P6rier’s  foreign  policy,  because  his 
ministry  would  not  sanction  the  formation  of 
an  army  to  march  across  Germany  to  the 
relief  of  Poland ;  or  to  violate  the  neutrality 
of  Switzerland  or  Piedmont,  in  order  to  assist 
the  insurgents  in  the  Papal  States. 

In  March,  1832,  M.  P6rier  defended  his 
policy  in  an  able  and  courageous  speech  ;  in 
the  following  hlay  he  died  of  cholera.  A  few 
days  afterwards  General  Lamarque,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  also  died,  and 
his  funeral  was  the  signal  for  a  public  dis- 
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turbauce,  originating  for  the  most  part  with  a 
number  of  young  men,  many  of  them  students 
in  the  Polytechnic  School.  The  funeral  of  the 
general  was  attended  by  a  great  procession, 
consisting  of  people  of  all  chisses  and  some 
thousands  of  national  guards. 

The  riotei's  interrupted  the  funeral  proces¬ 
sion,  and  with  cries  of  “Liberty  or  death!” 
and  “Vive  la  Republique!”  accompanied  by  | 
the  hoisting  of  red  flags,  and  poles  surmounted 
by  red  caps,  attempted  to  drag  the  hearse 
towards  the  Pantheon.  This  was  prevented 
by  the  municipal  guard,  and  at  length  the 
body  of  the  general  w:is  permitted  to  be  token 
to  the  cemetery.  Meantime  another  company 
of  armed  rioters  had  seized  General  Lafayette 
from  among  the  mourners,  and  placing  him 
in  a  hired  carriage,  endeavoured  to  drive  him 
home,  at  the  same  time  honouring  him  with 
complimentary  shouts.  On  their  way  they 
were  met  by  a  number  of  dragoons,  upon 
whom  they  fired.  The  soldiers  at  once  re¬ 
turned  their  fire,  upon  which  the  mob  dis¬ 
persed,  shrieking  out  that  they  were  massacred, 
and  calling,  “To  arms!  to  arms!”  This  was 
a  signal  for  the  tumult  to  become  more  gen¬ 
eral.  It  soon  spread  in  all  quarters  of  the 
city,  and  conflicts  between  the  populace  and 
the  soldiers,  assisted  by  the  National  Guard, 
took  place  in  several  localities.  On  the  5th 
and  6th  of  June  the  insurrection  had  reached 
its  height.  In  the  eastern  faubourgs  enor¬ 
mous  barricades  had  been  erected,  which  were 
so  desperately  defended  by  the  riotera  that 
the  troops  at  last  brought  cannon  against  them, 
and  took  them  by  storm.  By  the  evening  of 
the  6th  the  engagement  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  insurrection  suppressed.  Of  the  troops 
there  were  55  killed  and  240  wounded;  the 
National  Guards  had  18  killed  and  104 
wounded ;  and  the  insurgents  were  supposed 
to  have  lost  100  killed,  and  to  have  had  300 
wounded,  while  from  1200  to  1500  were  taken 
prisoners. 

Prosecutions  instituted  against  the  press,  as 
well  as  against  some  noted  Republican  agi¬ 
tators,  members  of  revolutionary  societies, 
continued  to  exasperate  the  people;  but  the 
occun-ence  of  a  foreign  war  was,  as  usual, 
sufficient  for  a  time  to  abate  the  animosity 


of  parties,  and  the  short  campaign  in  Bel¬ 
gium  effected  some  diversion  from  domestic 
troubles. 

This  camjjaign  was  undertaken  by  France 
at  the  request  of  the  other  poweis  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  which  had  decreed  the  independence 
of  Belgium.  The  King  of  Holland  had  first 
protested  againt  tliLs  decision,  and  had  after- 
I  wards  refused  to  be  bound  by  it,  so  that  it 
became  necessary  to  compel  him  to  relinquish 
the  Belgian  territory. 

On  the  29th  of  November  Marshal  Gerard 
arrived  before  Antwerp  with  fifty  thousand 
men.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  serving  under 
him.  He  summoned  the  Dutch  general, 
Chass6,  to  surrender  the  citadel,  but  without 
effect,  and  it  was  not  till  the  14th  of  December 
that  the  besieging  force  could  complete  their 
batteries,  and  open  fire  u])on  the  fortress. 
There  were  altogether  104  guns,  half  of  which 
threw  shells,  and  in  a  few  days  a  breach  was 
made  in  the  outer  wall,  which  was  afterwards 
carried  with  the  bayonet.  The  citadel,  where 
the  Dutch  general  lay  ill,  was  not  taken ;  the 
batteries  had  reduced  it  almost  to  a  ruin,  and 
the  shattered  buildings  threatened  to  fall  upon 
the  wounded  in  the  hospital.  A  mine  was 
sprung,  and  the  general  capitulated.  After 
this  the  rest  of  the  fortresses  were  taken,  and 
the  Dutch  finally  evacuated  the  Belgian  terri¬ 
tory.  The  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
England  had  sailed  up  the  Scheldt  to  assist  in 
the  reduction  of  Antwerp ;  and  the  capitula¬ 
tion  of  that  city,  which  took  j)lace  on  the  23d 
of  January,  1833,  may  be  said  to  have  ended 
the  war,  or  at  least  to  have  established  Leo¬ 
pold  on  the  throne  of  Belgium.^ 

In  the  early  days  of  1833  the  attention  of 
tlie  French  foreign  office  was  constantly 
claimed  by  the  quarrels  between  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  and  Mehemet  Ali,  disputes  which 
were  at  length  satisfactorily  concluded.  Of 
still  greater  importance  to  the  world  was  the 
arrangement  of  the  treaty  between  France  and 
England,  which  was  signed  on  the  22d  of 
March,  for  the  purpose  of  suj)pressing  the 
slave-trade,  by  means  of  a  combined  fleet  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.  Attention  was  soon 
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recalled  from  foreign  policy,  however,  by  the 
recurrences  of  those  {wpular  tumults  which  so 
long  threatened,  and  at  last  overthrew  the 
monarchy.  These  disorders  had  been  assum¬ 
ing  more  alarming  proportions  in  consequence 
of  the  hostility  of  the  Paris  journals  and  the 
jwliticiil  societies  to  the  government.  Insur¬ 
rection  was  oj)euly  advocated  by  these  news¬ 
papers,  some  of  which  were  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  meml)er8  of  the  chamber.  Thus,  when 
press  jjrosecutions  were  under  discussion  in 
the  assembly  the  debates  grew  more  and 
more  violent,  and  the  invective  of  the  speaker 
often  assumed  a  tone  that  was  regarded  as 
being  j^ereonally  insulting.  A  law  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  chamber  for  the  supj)ression  of 
all  associations  which  had  not  received 
government  sanction.  Of  course  the  intention 
of  such  a  measure  was  to  extinguish  the  poli¬ 
tical  combinations  known  as  the  BociU%  des 
Droits  de  Vllomme  and  the  Societe  ximis 
du  Peuple,  two  associations  which  exercised 
most  influence  as  being  both  social  and  de¬ 
mocratic.  Neither  of  these  societies  was  a 
mere  club  for  discussion  of  public  questions, 
nor  for  peaceable  demonstrations  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  a  repeal  of  obnoxious  mea¬ 
sures.  Both  of  them  regarded  insurrection  as 
the  legitimate  result  of  their  organization. 
Their  members  were  expected  to  arm  them¬ 
selves  with  muskets,  and  to  be  prepared  with 
a  supply  of  ball-cartiidges,  ready  to  use  on 
the  first  emergency. 

The  extent  of  these  societies  was  consider¬ 
able,  their  organization  was  complete,  and  the 
various  sections  through  all  the  departments 
of  the  country  kept  up  a  regular  correspon¬ 
dence.  Partly,  perhaps,  from  a  feeling  that 
it  was  not  strong  enough  to  do  more  than  con¬ 
ciliate,  but  also  because  of  the  disinclination  of 
Louis  Philij)pe  to  resort  to  violent  measures, 
the  government  had  permitted  the.se  societies 
to  attain  a  completeness  and  influence  which 
enabled  them  to  defy  it.  Unfortunately, 
the  law,  intended  to  extinguish  such  political 
a.ssociatious,  still  went  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  seemed  to  be  aimed  at  the  rights  of  con¬ 
stitutional  freedom.  The  bill  proscribed  every 
as.sociation  of  more  than  twenty  pei-soiis  without 
the  express  permission  of  the  government,  and 
VOL.  I. 


all  offences  against  this  law  were  to  be  tried  at 
the  “  Correctional  I'l-ibunals,”  or  police  courts, 
instead  of  by  a  jury.  The  crisis  began  to  be 
serious.  The  political  associations  already 
referred  to,  felt  that  they  must  either  submit 
or  assert  themselves  at  all  hazards;  and  their 
position  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
ministei's  themselves  had  ju'eviously  been 
membeis  of  associations  which  would  now  be 
declared  illegal.  M.  de  Broglie  had  received 
the  Societe  des  Amis  de  la  1‘resse  at  his  house, 
where  they  continued  to  meet;  M.  Guizot 
had  belonged  to  the  Societe  Aide-toi  le  del 
t’aidcra.  For  all  this,  the  measure  was  passed. 
That  it  was  considered  necessary  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  safety  of  the  country  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  Alphonse  de  Lamartine 
was  one  of  its  supporters,  though  he  had  but 
just  begun  to  take  a  part  in  public  affairs. 

Some  disj)utes  with  regard  to  finance  led  to 
the  resignation  of  M.  de  Broglie  from  the 
ministry,  and  M.  Rigny  became  minister  of 
foreign  afliiirs.  M.  Thiers,  already  virtually 
the  leader  of  the  cabinet,  was  made  minister 
of  the  interior. 

The  determination  of  the  societies  to  assert 
their  liberty  of  action  continued,  and  the  lead- 
ere  of  the  more  moderate  associations,  though 
they  deprecated  an  apjieal  to  arms,  began  to 
organize  their  branches  more  thoroughly,  and 
to  prepare  for  defence.  It  was  once  more  in 
Lyons  that  the  desperate  conflict  commenced. 
It  was  there  that  the  Society  of  the  Eights  of 
Man  had  spread  its  doctrines  most  widely,  and 
there  the  Republican  journals  had  been  among 
the  first  to  suffer  from  government  prosecu¬ 
tions,  the  editors  having  been  fined  or  impri¬ 
soned,  and  treated  only  as  the  common  con¬ 
victs,  with  whom  they  were  put  to  associate. 

Added  to  this,  the  poverty  and  misery  of 
the  weavers,  still  suffering  from  low  wages, 
made  them  ready  for  revolt,  in  the  belief  that 
no  change  that  could  happen  to  them  could 
easily  be  for  the  worse.  A  strike  for  wages 
had  already  taken  place;  the  town  was  filled 
with  troops,  measures  of  repression  had  been 
commenced,  the  National  Guard  was  under 
arms. 

It  was  on  the  lOth  of  March  that  the  Re¬ 
publicans,  having  held  council  till  daybreak, 
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biide  each  other  farewell,  rushed  into  the  streets, 
and  shouted  “To  arms!”  beginning  at  the 
same  time  to  erect  barricades.  The  town  was 
soon  a  scene  of  dreadful  carnage,  amidst  which 
the  peoi)le,  fighting  desperately,  were  defeated 
on  all  sides  with  fearful  loss  of  life  and  of  pro¬ 
perty.  In  spite  of  this,  when  the  intelligence 
reached  Paris  the  membei-s  of  the  society 
there  felt  that  they  ought  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  their  order  by  the  same  means.  The 
revolt  in  Lyons  had  been  caused  by  adherence 
to  the  association,  and  its  claims  should  be  vin¬ 
dicated.  Many  of  the  leaders  had  already  been 
arrested;  there  was  a  force  of  40,000  men  in 
Paris  ready  to  suppress  any  attempt  at  insur¬ 
rection,  and  they  were  supported  by  artillery; 
and  yet,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  Maixh, 
barricades  were  erected,  and  the  conflict  began. 
The  struggle  lasted  only  for  a  few  hours.  The 
insurgents  gave  way  at  every  point,  and  the 
troops  seemed  determined  to  punish  them 
severel3\  Houses  where  the  insurgents  had 
fired  from  the  windows  were  demolished  and 
the  inmates  slain.  The  prisons  were  filled 
with  those  who  were  taken  alive,  papers  were 
seized,  and  an  almost  indiscriminate  slaughter 
was  followed  by  an  equally  indiscriminate 
arrest.  Many  persons  of  importance  w’ere  dis¬ 
covered  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  among  them  the  brave  old  General 
Lafayette,  who  had  resigned  the  command  of 
the  National  Guard,  and  added  to  his  dislike 
of  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  bitter 
disappointment  at  the  neglect  which  he  had 
suffered  in  return  for  his  long  services  to  the 
country. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1835,  the  anniversary 
of  the  revolution,  the  king,  whose  pei-sonal 
courage  was  unquestioned,  adhered  to  his 
determination  to  ride  through  the  city  at 
the  head  of  his  staff  in  a  state  procession. 
At  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  he  left  the 
Tuileries  accompanied  by  three  of  his  sons 
(the  Due  d’Orleans,  the  Due  de  Joinville,  and 
the  Due  de  Nemours),  a  number  of  generals, 
the  ministry,  and  several  noblemen  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  court.  The  streets  through 
which  the  procession  was  to  pass  were  pro¬ 
tected  by  troops  of  the  line  and  National 
Guards.  His  majesty  and  those  immediately 


following  him  had  reached  the  end  of  the 
JiU'din  Turc,  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple, 
when  a  sudden  volley  of  musketry  seemed  to 
be  poured  from  one  of  the  houses,  succeeded  by 
the  shrieks  of  the  crowd.  Several  persons  fell 
to  the  ground,  wounded  or  dying.  General 
Mortier  and  General  Lachasse  de  Verigny, 
who  were  near  the  king,  were  each  struck  in 
the  head  and  fell  from  their  horses ;  Captain 
Villate  of  the  artillery  w’as  killed  on  the  sjx)t ; 
and  two  colonels  and  four  privates  of  the 
National  Guards,  as  well  as  an  old  man  and  a 
young  girl  among  the  spectators,  shared  the 
same  fate.  None  of  the  royal  family  were 
injured,  but  the  horses  of  the  Due  d’Orleans 
and  the  Due  de  Joinville  had  both  been  struck 
by  musket-balls,  and  the  king’s  hoi'se  reared 
so  violently  that  his  majesty  was  in  consider¬ 
able  danger.  Almost  before  the  smoke  had 
cleared  away  a  man,  half-naked  and  bleeding, 
was  seen  on  the  roof  of  the  hou.se  endeavorrr- 
ing  to  escape.  The  National  Guards  shouted 
to  him  to  surrender  or  they  would  fire ;  but 
amidst  a  hail  of  bullets  he  contrived  to  reach 
the  court-yard,  where  he  was  at  once  seized 
by  the  gendarmes. 

The  name  of  the  miscreant  who  made  this 
attempt,  and  that  of  the  machine  with  which 
he  expected  to  achieve  his  diabolical  inten¬ 
tion,  have  both  become  historical,  and  are 
perhaps  better  remembered  than  many  of 
those  associated  with  deeds  of  heroism.  For 
many  years  the  “infernal  machine”  was  re¬ 
membered  with  a  shudder,  and  “  Fieschi,”  its 
inventor,  spoken  of  with  execration.  He  had 
once  been  a  soldier,  but  aftei-wards  became  a 
forger  and  a  thief.  On  his  discharge  from 
prison,  at  the  expiration  of  the  punishment  to 
which  he  was  sentenced  for  his  crimes,  he 
was  employed  by  the  police  as  a  common 
agent  or  spy.  Afterwards  he  fell  lower  still, 
if  that  be  possible,  and,  growing  desperate, 
determined  to  commit  some  crime  that  should 
bring  him  into  notice,  and  might  also  place 
him  in  a  position  to  profit  by  the  blow  that 
would  be  inflicted  on  the  government. 

Assisted  by  two  scoundrels  who  were  Ids 
companions,  Pepin  and  Morey,  he  constructed 
an  engine  which,  rude  and  ill-contrived  as  it 
was,  was  a  fearful  instrument  of  murder.  It 
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consisted  of  a.  stout  frame  of  timber  standing 
on  four  legs,  like  a  table  without  a  top,  upon 
which  twenty -five  musket  -  barrels  weie  so 
fixed  that  the  banels  pointed  downwards, 
and  were  directed  in  such  a  way  as  to  seem 
to  diverge  like  spokes  from  a  commou  centre. 
The  touch-holes  being  in  a  line,  were  lighted 
by  a  tniin  of  gunpowder,  and  the  barrels  were 
crammed  with  four  times  the  usual  charge  of 
jHjwder.  This  was  probably  the  cause  of  four 
of  them  bursting  and  wounding  the  miserable 
a.ssassin.  Two  other  baiTels  missetl  fire.  By 
the  failure  of  these  six  barrels  the  king  and 
his  sons  may  have  escaped. 

Tliis  horrible  attempt  produced  a  temporary 
reaction  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Public 
indignation  was  directed  against  the  assassin ; 
the  king  was  enthusiastically  cheered  as  he 
went  on  after  the  fearful  occurrence.  Insur¬ 
rection,  and  even  deposition  of  the  sovereign, 
dared  not  ally  themselves  to  so  base  a  crime 
as  that  of  Fieschi,  and  there  were  few  who 
did  not  rejoice  at  the  safety  of  the  royal 
family.  These  sentiments  of  sympathy  on 
one  side  and  abhorrence  on  the  other  were 
rendered  stiU  more  intense  on  the  day  ap)- 
]x>inted  for  the  funeral  of  the  victims  who  had 
fallen.  The  first  of  the  funeral  cars  contained 
the  remains  of  Mortier,  a  marshal  of  France, 
who  had  fought  in  the  battles  of  the  empire; 
in  the  last  was  the  corpse  of  a  poor  girl,  little 
more  than  a  child,  who  was  killed  by  one  of 
the  bullets  as  she  looked  at  the  glittering 
show  that  had  attracted  her  to  stand  amidst 
the  front  rank  of  the  crowd  to  see  the  king 
go  by. 

Fieschi  and  his  wretched  companions  were 
not  executed  till  the  following  January,  so 
tardy  were  the  proceedings  of  their  trial,  dur¬ 
ing  which  inquiries  were  set  on  foot  to  im¬ 
plicate  others;  but  the  results  of  the  attempted 
regicide  were  to  be  seen  in  the  action  of  the 
ministry  during  the  month  of  September,  1835. 

The  laws  of  September  were  in  fact  a  series 
of  repressive  measures,  including  restraints  on 
the  press  which  had  the  effect  of  changing  the 
constitutional  monarchy  to  little  short  of  an 
absolute  rule;  and  not  only  was  the  public 
discontent  proportionally  manifested,  but  the 
members  of  the  legislature  began  to  fi-et  under 


the  probability  of  restrictions  for  which  tliey 
were  not  prepared.  The  result  was  that  they 
became  antagonistic  to  the  ministry,  which  was 
soon  dissolved,  and  M.  Thiers  gained  fresh 
influence  by  being  literally  as  well  as  nomi¬ 
nally  the  head  of  the  government. 

The  desire  of  Louis  Philippe  to  strengthen 
his  j>osition  as  an  elected  monarch  by  a 
family  alliance  with  one  of  the  gi-eat  European 
states  led  him  to  seek  a  marriage  between 
the  Due  d’Orl^ans  and  the  Princess  Theresa, 
daughter  of  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria; 
but  the  Austrian  count  was  alarmed,  and  in 
spite  of  the  personal  advantages  of  the  suitor 
the  opposition  to  an  alliance  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg  with  “the  monarchy  of  the  barri¬ 
cades”  was  too  violent  to  be  disregarded. 
Negotiations  were  broken  off,  and  the  Due 
d’Orleans  returned  to  France,  where  the  life 
of  the  king  had  again  been  attempted  on  the 
road  to  NeuiUy  bj'  an  assassin  named  Alibaud, 
who  fired  a  shot  into  the  carnage  from  a 
walking-stick  gun. 

The  successes  of  the  French  arms  in  Alsreria 
for  a  time  directed  public  attention  from  the 
repressive  laws  which  had  excited  so  much 
animosity. 

The  war  in  Spain  between  the  followers  of 
Don  Carlos  and  those  of  the  queen  seemed  to 
oflfer  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  definite  alli¬ 
ance  with  England.  M.  Thiera  proposed  to 
co-operate  with  the  force  which  had  left  Eng¬ 
land  for  Spain,  under  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  by 
sending  out  12,000  men,  under  the  command 
of  General  Bugeaud,  but  the  king  was  utterly 
opjjosed  to  the  suggestion,  and  in  fact  the 
English  “contingent”  was  but  coldlj^  regarded 
even  by  the  British  government,  and  was 
little  more  than  a  band  of  adventurers,  who 
ultimately  effected  so  little,  that  their  general 
returned,  disgusted  and  disappointed.  In 
vain  Thiers  reminded  the  king  that  he  was 
bound  by  the  terms  of  the  “triple  alliance” 
to  join  England  in  settling  the  Spanish  diffi¬ 
culties.  He  refused  to  interfere,  and  Thiera 
retired  from  office,  a  new  ministry  being 
appointed,  with  il.  Mol6  as  president  and 
minister  of  foreign  affaire. 

It  was  during  this  ministry  that  an  actor 
appeared  on  the  scene,  who  was  to  take  a 
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gi-eat  place  in  the  future  history  of  Eui'ope, 
and  therefore  to  exercise  considerable  influ¬ 
ence  on  events  by  which  English  jjolicy  was 
affected.  Neither  the  attempt  which  brought 
this  pemon  forward,  nor  the  man  himself, 
seemed  to  be  important  at  the  time,  and 
for  long  afterwards  both  were  frequently 
spoken  of  with  ridicule ;  but  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  history  of  that  man 
became  the  history  of  France. 

The  death,  in  1832,  of  the  feeble  youth  who 
was  known  as  the  Duke  of  Eeichstadt,  but 
was  also  called  Napoleon  the  Second  by  the 
Imperialists,  had  left  a  question  to  be  settled 
among  the  family  of  the  Bonapartes — namely, 
who  was  the  legitimate  representative  of  the 
first  Napoleon  and  the  political  head  of  the 
family. 

The  “heir  to  the  Empire”  —who  was 
entitled  King  of  Home  in  his  infancy  had 
been  placed  under  the  pi-otection  of  his  grand¬ 
father  (the  father  of  Maria  Louisa),  and  strange 
dreadful  stories  w^ere  abroad,  that  the  old  man 
had  compassed  his  death  by  encouraging  him 
in  habits  of  dissipation.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
such  rumours  had  no  real  foundation,  nor  is 
it  easy  to  see  what  could  have  been  the  object 
of  the  old  Austrian,  since,  when  his  grandson 
died,  the  disputed  succession  may  be  said  to 
have  given  some  stimulus  to  the  Bonaparte 
faction.  The  senatus  cousultum  of  Napoleon  I. 
limited  the  succession  (in  case  of  failure  of 
direct  heirs)  to  the  emperor’s  brothers,  Joseph 
and  Louis  and  their  heirs  male.  Lucien  the 
second  brother  had  been  left  out  of  the  pro¬ 
vision,  Joseph  the  elder  brother  was  old  and 
had  no  sons,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  family 
dignity  therefore  devolved  on  Louis.  He  had 
manned  Hortense  Beauharnais,  the  daughter 
of  the  Empress  Josephine  by  her  former  hus¬ 
band,  but  the  union  was  an  unhappy  one,  and 
in  1810,  four  years  after  he  had  become  King 
of  Holland,  they  separated.  His  eldest  son 
diaries,  who  had  been  a  favourite  with  the 
emperor,  had  died  in  1807,  and  his  two  other 
sons  were  Napoleon  Louis  and  diaries  Louis 
Napoleon,  the  latter  born  in  1808,  just  after 
the  death  of  the  eldest  brother.  Their  father 
retired  to  Eome  in  1814,  and  afterwards  to 
Florence,  where,  long  before  his  death  in  1846, 


he  had  retired  from  the  public  gaze  and  lived 
in  comparative  seclusion;  but  after  the  fall  of 
the  empire  Hortense  took  her  two  sons  into 
exile  with  her,  and  lived  in  Geneva,  in  Savoy, 
in  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  in  Bavaria,  settling 
at  last  in  the  Chateau  d’Arenenberg,  on  Lake 
Constance.  The  younger  of  the  two  boys  had 
the  reputation  of  a  close  student,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  Abbo  Bertrand  and  another 
master,  and  he  attended  the  school  at  Augii- 
burg,  from  which  he  went  to  Thun  to  learn 
military  science  and  engineei'ing.  Of  his- 
elder  brother’s  studies  less  seems  to  have  been 
said,  but  they  appear  to  have  clung  together,, 
and  both  asked  permission  to  return  to  France 
after  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  a  re¬ 
quest  the  I'efusal  of  which  left  them  to  seek 
a  career  elsewhere.  With  rather  precipi¬ 
tate  energy,  in  March,  1831,  they  joined  the 
revolution  of  the  Carbonaid  in  the  Pontifical 
States,  fighting  as  common  soldiei's  for  the 
“  party  of  liberty,”  and  sharing  the  defeat  of 
the  insurgents  by  the  Papal  troops.  With  no 
little  difficulty  tliey  escaped  to  Forli,  where 
the  elder,  who  had  taken  a  fever,  died  in  the 
arms  of  the  younger  brother,  and  Charles 
Louis  became  the  representative  head  of  the 
Bonaparte  family  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon. 

Making  his  escape  from  Forli  in  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  a  footman,  and  suil'ering  from  the 
disease  which  had  jiroved  fatal  to  his  brother,, 
the  future  successor  to  the  Napoleonic  title 
reached  Cannes,  where  the  ex-queen,  his 
mother,  had  already  arrived  with  the  desire 
to  remain  within  French  territory,  that  she 
and  her  son  might  enter  Paris  and  there  re¬ 
main  during  the  recovery  of  the  latter  from 
his  illness;  but  this  was  forbidden,  as  might 
have  been  expected  of  so  astute  a  government 
as  that  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  they  set  out  for 
London,  whence,  after  a  short  stay,  they  re¬ 
turned  to  Switzeidand.  There  they  remained 
until  1836.  Louis  Napoleon  (as  he  wvas  now 
called),  pui'suing  his  military  studies,  writing 
treatises  on  artillery, — one  of  which,  along  with 
an  essay  on  the  Swiss  Confederation,  gained 
for  him  the  honorary  citizenship  of  the  canton 
of  Tliurgau, — and  generally  biding  his  time» 
but  always  i^i’ofessiug  to  regard  himself  as  the 
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representative  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  and 
intimating  that  he  had  no  inconsiderable  ex¬ 
pectations  that  liis  stiir  would  one  day  be  in 
the  ascendant,  and  that  he  would  restore 
the  family  jjrestige  in  France.  Among  his 
beliefs,  or  his  fancies,  was  that  of  the  effect 
which  the  name  and  the  presence  of  a  Bonaparte, 
the  heir  to  the  empire,  would  have  upon  the 
French  soldiery;  and  as  he  had  secured  a  few 
followers,  who,  if  they  were  themselves  politi¬ 
cal  adventurers,  and  therefore  were  willing  to 
embark  in  a  wild  enterjiri.se,  appear  to  have 
been  impressed  with  his  claims  and  his  expec¬ 
tations,  he  determined  to  make  the  experiment. 
He  had  already  published  among  his  treatises 
a  kind  of  political  scheme,  dreamy,  but  not 
without  a  certain  subtle  adaptation  to 
the  changed  conditions  of  things  in  relation 
to  his  own  pretensions.  It  was  called 
Riveries  Politiqries,  and  united  Republican 
views  with  the  advocacy  of  an  Imperial  organ¬ 
ization.  Substituting  the  word  empire  for 
monarchy  its  scheme  was  much  the  same  as 
that  which  Lafayette  and  other  politicians  had 
expected  to  be  established  by  the  election  of 
Louis  Philippe — “a  monarchy  suiTounded  by 
republican  institutio7is.”  But  the  “monarchy 
of  the  barricades”  had  already  aj)proached  to 
the  confines  of  absolutism:  Lafayette  and 
others  of  his  way  of  thinking  had  been  driven 
to  the  opposition,  and  possibly  the  condition  of 
France  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  attempt  to 
re-establish  a  constitutional  empire  on  the 
ruins  of  a  limited  monarchy  might  be  success¬ 
ful.  At  all  events,  Louis  Napoleon  and  his 
friends  determined  that  the  experiment  should 
be  made,  and  though  its  egregious  failure  and 
the  ridicule  that  it  excited  might  have  pre¬ 
vented  most  men  from  making  further  preten¬ 
sions — and  it  was  afterwards  repeated  with  no 
more  success  and  no  less  ridictde — the  hero 
of  that  apparently  amazing  absurdity  was 
soon  to  vindicate  before  the  world  his  claims 
not  only  to  rule  France,  but  to  carry  on  the 
government  of  the  country  for  many  years 
with  extraordinary  success. 

People  cannot  even  now  help  wondering 
how  a  man  who  made  the  wild  attempt  of 
1836  should  afterwards  have  developed  so 
remarkable  an  ability  as  he  dis[)layed  on 


many  occasions  during  his  long  control  of  the 
political  movements  of  France ;  but  one  is  at 
the  same  time  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
there  was  always  something  theatrical  about 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  even  when  he  sat 
mootly  and  somewhat  ai)art  at  the  assemblies 
to  which  he  was  invited  in  London,  whither 
he  came  soon  after  the  failure  of  his  first  pro¬ 
ject  for  reviving  the  Napoleonic  idea  in  France. 
In  October,  1836,  he  presented  himself  before 
the  officers  of  the  garrison  at  Strasburg,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  some  of  his  adherents,  and  dressed 
in  the  fashion  of  the  first  Napoleon.  Strangely 
enough  his  calculations  seemed  at  fii’st  likely 
to  be  realized,  for  the  artillery  officers,  who 
probably  already  knew  him  by  reputation, 
were  inclined  to  favour  his  pretensions  though 
the  infantry  remained  loyal.  At  five  o’clock 
on  the  following  morning  he  and  his  friends 
entered  the  artillery  barracks  unopposed.  The 
officer  in  command  ordered  the  reveill6  to  be 
sounded  and  the  men  to  be  assembled  on 
parade,  where  Louis  Napoleon  addressed  them 
in  a  speech  which  was  an  imitation  of  those 
of  his  uncle,  and  was  actually  followed  by 
cries  of  “  Vive  I’Empereur !”  The  men  pre¬ 
pared  to  follow  him  and  he  led  them  to  the 
infantry  quartere,  but  there  they  were  received 
with  levelled  muskets,  and  while  the  colonel 
(Talandier)  went  forward  and  tore  the  epaulets 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  officer  of  artillery 
the  corps  was  surrounded  and  compelled  to 
surrender,  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  friends 
being  arrested. 

Louis  Philippe  with  some  dignity  refrained 
from  a  regular  prosecution.  It  is  perhaps  un¬ 
necessary  to  inquire  whether  his  clemency 
proceeded  from  a  ceilain  disdain  for  what 
was  generally  regarded  as  a  preposterous  en¬ 
terprise,  or  from  a  suspicion  that  a  trial  might 
have  the  effect  of  arousing  fresh  interest  in 
the  Bonapartists  and  the  professed  succe.ssor 
to  the  imperial  claims.  The  course  adoj)ted 
was  to  exclude  Louis  Napoleon  from  France 
for  ten  years.  A  frigate  was  provided  to  con¬ 
vey  him  to  America,  and  he  accepted  the  pro¬ 
posal  ;  but  he  was  only  a  short  time  in  exile, 
for  hearing  that  his  mother  was  dangerously 
ill,  he  perhaps  thought  the  intelligence  was 
sufficient  to  excuse  his  breach  of  parole,  and 
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ill  the  autumn  of  1838  he  was  in  Arenen- 
berg,  where  she  died  on  the  3d  of  October, 
1837,  only  two  mouths  after  his  arrival.  The 
Swiss  diet  refused  the  demand  of  the  French 
ministry  for  his  extradition,  as  he  had  been 
made  a  citizen  of  one  of  their  cantons,  and  a 
serious  complication  was  imminent,  for  if  the 
threat  to  use  force  had  been  carried  out  a 
declaration  of  war  would  have  ensued.  To 
prevent  a  result  which  would  have  been  so 
disastrous  to  his  protectors,  the  returned  exile 
came  to  England  and  took  up  his  abode  in 
London,  where  he  was  well  known  in  society, 
frequently  associated  with  the  aristocracy,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  in  communication  with 
the  friends  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty.  He 
must,  however,  have  had  much  difficulty  from 
want  of  pecuniary  resources,  and  he  probably 
underwent  frequent  privations.  One  obstacle 
to  his  expectations  (people  called  them  dreams) 
of  one  day  ruling  over  France  was  removed 
by  the  death  of  Charles  X.  at  Goritz  in  Styria, 
an  event  which  excited  very  little  attention, 
as  the  cause  of  the  Legitimatists  had  already 
fallen  to  a  very  low  ebb  indeed — so  low  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  for  detain¬ 
ing  the  former  minister  Polignac  and  his 
companions  in  prison.  They  wei-e,  therefore, 
liberated,  some  of  them  on  condition  of  their 
quitting  the  kingdom,  while  others  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  choose  a  particular  district  of  France 
to  which  they  were  to  be  confined.  The  re¬ 
newed  successes  of  the  army  in  Algeria 
again  diverted  the  attention  of  the  people 
from  political  disturbance.  By  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1838  a  hundred  native  tribes  had 
submitted.  In  April  of  the  same  year  a  road 
had  been  cleared  twenty-two  leagues  in  length 
from  Constantine  to  the  sea,  and  the  coast  of 
the  bay  at  Stora  became  a  French  colony.  In 
the  autumn  a  new  city  called  Philippeville 
had  been  founded,  and  by  the  1st  of  January, 
1839,  the  war  was  temporarily  at  an  end. 

In  our  review  of  the  successive  events  which 
had  marked  the  progi'ess  of  the  nation  for 
seventeen  years,  from  1820  to  1837,  we  have 
had  frequent  occasion  to  speak  of  tlie  violent 
antagonism  of  the  two  extreme  sections  of 
jK)litician3, — and  it  may  be  well  to  mention 


that  while  we  have  cluu'acterized  several  poli¬ 
ticians  by  using  terms,  which  were  at  the  time 
and  have  since  been  accepted  as  describing 
accurately  their  attitude  in  relation  to  the 
country,  we  have  not  in  any  instance  assumed 
that  these  men  truly  rejjresented  either  of  the 
great  parties  of  which  they  professed  to  be  the 
adherents — and  of  which  tliey  were  assuredly 
not  the  really  intelligent  supported. 

At  the  time  when  our  present  sovereign 
came  to  the  throne  a  remarkable,  and  to  many 
persons  a  surprising,  change  had  taken  place 
in  many  of  tlie  “  views  ”  which  liad  formerly 
distinguished  the  Radicals  0U4the  one  hand 
and  the  Tories  on  the  other,  a  change  which 
was  perhaps  first  distinctly  expressed  by  the 
adoption  of  the  title  of  “  Conservative”  by  the 
latter— a  term  which  was  afterwards  to  find 
an  antithesis  in  the  word  “  Liberal  ”  as  denot¬ 
ing  the  opposite  party  in  the  legislature.  Tliis 
remark  will  in  some  measure  illustrate  the 
kind  of  progress  which  had  already  been  made 
during  the  five  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  But  it  is  necessary  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  to  reflect  that  a  change  little  less 
in  proportion  has  been  going  on  during  the 
ktst  forty  years.  The  turbulent  proceedings  of 
those  who  then,  while  they  called  themselves 
Radiciils,  too  frequently  countenanced,  if  they 
did  not  actually  promote,  insuirection  for  the 
sake  of  achieving  political  triumphs,  would 
now  neither  be  acknowledged  nor  tolerated 
even  by  extreme  members  of  the  Libeial 
])arty ;  nor  would  any  intelligent  nltra-Con- 
servative  of  the  present  day  regard  with  com¬ 
placency  that  obstinate  antagonism  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  the  reform  of  the  poor- 
laws,  the  relief  from  certain  religious  dis¬ 
abilities,  and  other  measures,  which  was  dis¬ 
played  by  the  threats  and  denunciations  of 
some  of  the  so-called  Tories  of  the  calibre 
which  Macaulay  designated  as  “stern  and 
unbending.” 

It  is  in  fact  almost  impossible  for  ordinary 
people  of  the  pre.sent  time  who  have  been 
witnesses  of  the  further  political  reforms 
carried  out  if  not  inaugurated  under  a  Con¬ 
servative  government  to  realize  the  preju¬ 
dices  which  had  to  be  overcome  by  the 
moderate  and  far-seeing  membei's  of  both 
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jjarties  iu  the  state,  before  iiatioual  progress 
either  iu  political  or  iu  social  relations  could 
Ije  achieved.  But  the  first  step  was  the  most 
difficult,  for  it  was  less  a  .step  than  a  mighty 
stride,  aud  there  were  meu  on  both  sides 
who  regarded  it  as  a  leap  iu  the  dark.  Not 
tlie  extreme  section  only- — those  who  by  their 
virulence  or  their  obduracy  brought  discredit 
or  embarrassment  to  the  party  to  which  they 
claimed  to  belong,  but  even  the  more  moder¬ 
ate — the  “Couservativ'es”of  that  day — showed 
a  reluctance  which  can  only  be  intelligible  to 
a  Tory  of  our  own  time  by  considering  for 
how  long  a  period  the  country  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  system  the  disturbance  of  which 
was  to  root  up  all  kinds  of  strong  interests 
and  to  bring  to  the  surface  nobody  knew 
what  shifting  and  untried  elements. 

The  character  and  proceedings  of  the  first 
parliament  returned  after  the  Reform  Bill 
was  passed  were  watched  with  keen  attention 
by  all,  by  anxious  apprehension  iu  the  case  of 
a  few.  Anything  more  extravagant  th  m  the 
fears  of  timid  Whigs  and  Tories  of  the  old 
school  can  hardly  be  imagined.  We  have, 
it  is  true,  seen  something  like  it  in  our  own 
day.  The  late  ilr.  Bryan  Waller  Procter 
(Barry  Cornwall)  was  a  lawyer  and  a  man  of 
the  world  as  well  as  a  poet.  In  the  latter 
capacity  he  might  be  excused  for  having  some 
notion  that  a  general  turning  ujjside  down 
would  follow  Mr.  Disraeli’s  reform  bill  in 
1869.  At  all  events,  he  was  in  a  great  fright 
for  his  property  and  Ids  pictures.  But  at  the 
time  when  the  first  Reform  Bill  was  new  men 
of  business,  who  were  anything  but  poets, 
were,  out  of  mere  terror  of  change,  investing 
their  money  in  American  or  Scandinavian 
securities!  Yet  when  Lord  Sidmouth  re¬ 
proached  Earl  Grey  (iu  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Lords)  with  having  conspired  to 
ruin  aud  revolutionize  England,  Grey  replied, 
“Mark  my  words,  in  a  few  years  we  shall  be 
accused  of  having  introduced  the  most  aris¬ 
tocratic  measure  that  has  been  known  for 
generations.”  Lord  Sidmouth  had  actually 
quoted  and  applied  a  well-known  speech  of 
the  dying  Queen  Elizabeth  to  a  traitress, — 
“God  may  forgive,  I  cannot.”  The  utter 
futility  of  all  the  terror  was  soon  shown  by 


the  sequel.  Almost  before  the  ashes  of 
Grattan  and  Old  Sarum  were  cold,  England 
again  saw  a  Conservative  ministry  iu  power. 
But  it  is  worth  while  to  turn  back  for  a 
moment  to  one  of  the  episodes  of  the  deb.ates 
in  which  it  was  in  vain  attempted  to  aj-rest 
the  progress  of  the  measure.  Sir  Robert 
Hai-ry  Inglis,  member  for  Oxford  University, 
was  a  model  Tory,  a  noble,  cultivated,  gener¬ 
ous  sj)ecimeu  of  the  school.  “I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve,”  said  he,  “  that  a  representative  system 
so  entirely  popular  as  that  which  the  noble  lord 
[Russell]  wishes  to  introduce,  has  never  yet 
been  found  to  co-exist  with  a  free  press  on  the 
one  hand  aud  a  monarchy  on  the  other.  No  in¬ 
stance,  sir,  I  am  sure,  can  be  pointed  to  where 
a  popular-  representation  aided  by  a  free  press 
on  the  one  hand,  can  be  found  in  juxtaposition 
with  a  monarchy.  On  the  very  day  when  the 
House  of  Commons  murdered  their  king  they 
voted  the  House  of  Lords  useless.  I  think 
the  one  thing  will  follow  the  other  as  natur¬ 
ally  as  effect  must  follow  cause.  I  say  that 
in  proportion  as  you  increase  the  influence 
of  the  popular  will  iu  the  House  of  Commons 
you  risk  the  existence  of  the  sovereign  aud 
the  House  of  Peers.  The  thing  may  not 
happen  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  if  the  proposed  plan  be  agreed 
to,  in  the  coui-se  of  ten  yeai-s  the  shock  must 
be  decisive.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  noble  lords  were  not  to  disturb 
the  peei-s  in  their  house;  but  whatever  their 
intentions  may  be,  I  for  one  am  quite  sure 
that  if  this  measure  be  carried,  it  will  sweep 
the  House  of  Lords  clean  iu  the  coui-se  of  ten 
years.” 

Here  we  have  a  plain  prophecy  on  the  part 
of  an  able  aud  amiable  man  that  iu  ten  years 
the  sovereign  would  be  murdered  and  the 
second  chamber  abolished, — by  the  pressure 
of  the  people.  Yet  we  have  seen  that  it  was 
not  the  people,  but  a  few  Tory  lords,  with  a 
royal  duke  at  their  head,  who  wanted  to  de¬ 
throne  the  king.  For  the  rest,  let  us  hear  a 
few  words  from  Macaulay’s  answer. 

“What  facts  does  my  honourable  friend 
produce  iu  support  of  his  opinion?  One  fact 
only — and  that  a  fact  which  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  The  effect 
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of  this  reform,  lie  tells  us,  would  be  to  make 
the  House  of  Commons  all-powerful.  It  w;\s 
all-powerful  ouce  before — in  the  beginning  of 
1049.  Then  it  cut  off  the  bead  of  the  king 
and  abolished  the  House  of  Peers.  Therefore, 
if  this  reform  should  take  jdace  it  will  act  in 
the  same  manner.  Now,  sir,  it  w.vs  not  tlie 
House  of  Commons  that  cut  off  the  head  of 
Charles  I.,  nor  w;rs  the  House  of  Commons 
then  all-powerful.  It  had  been  greatly  re¬ 
duced  ill  numbers  by  successive  expulsions. 
It  was  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  the 
army.  A  majority  of  the  house  was  willing 
to  take  the  terms  offered  by  the  king.  The 
soldiers  turned  out  the  majority,  and  the 
minority,  not  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  house, 
ji.assed  those  votes  of  which  my  honourable 
friend  speaks — votes  of  which  the  middle 
class  disapproved  then,  and  of  which  they 
disapprove  still.” 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  at  any  length 
upon  the  reasons  by  which  the  antagonists  to 
the  first  Reform  Bill  justified  much  of  their 
opposition,  but  it  will  at  least  be  intelligible 
to  readers  of  to-day  that  it  was  an  unfortunate 
thing  for  the  Liberal  or  Radical  party  during 
all  those  years  that  they  found  themselves  of 
necessity  in  more  or  less  close  alliance  with 
O’Connell,  and  his  “  many-jointed  tail,”  as  it 
wiis  the  fashion  to  Cidl  his  followei-s. 

Of  course  the  changes  which  took  place  in 
the  “views”  of  many  able  men  both  in  and 
out  of  parliament  after  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  for  m.any  succeeding  years  of 
progress  and  of  political  activity,  met  with  the 
usual  amount  of  censure  and  of  reproach  from 
those  who  stood  up  for  what  they  called  con¬ 
sistency;  and  doubtless  prominent  statesmen 
on  the  Tory  side  delayed  yielding  to  the  in¬ 
evitable  impulse  which  afterwards  pressed 
them  forward,  until  they  were  convinced  that 
the  condition  of  the  country  and  the  resistless 
march  of  j^ublic  opinion  made  it  not  only 
consistent  but  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
shouhl  acknowledge  their  responsibilities,  and 
accept  a  leadei-ship  by  which  they  might,  iis 
they  thought,  regulate,  ami  to  some  extent  con¬ 
trol,  the  pace  to  which  the  people  were  being 
urged  by  continued  political  excitement. 

There  could  have  been  no  more  significant 


recognition  of  the  necessity  for  an  alteration 
of  stand{)oint  on  the  i)art  of  the  leader  of  the 
Tory  party  than  was  affonled  by  the  lurnquet 
given  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  by  the  Conservative 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1838. 
The  invitation  was  signed  by  no  fewer  than 
313  members  of  the  lower  house,  and  300  M-ere 
present  at  the  assembly,  which  was  designed  to 
afford  to  the  leader  of  the  ojiposition  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  explaining  and  defending  his  jxilicj’, 
not  only  to  those  supporters  who  proposed 
to  give  him  honour  but  to  the  whole  nation. 
Even  the  remarkable  tact  and  calm  self-control 
of  Peel  could  not  suffice  to  protect  him  from  the 
charges  of  inconsistency  which  'were  brought 
against  him  by  those  who  refused  to  beUeve 
that  any  changes  were  required.  They  had 
for  some  time  previously  regarded  him  with 
suspicion  if  not  with  dislike,  and  now  only 
supported  him  because  there  was  no  other 
alternative  but  for  them  to  join  the  Whigs. 
They  were  too  few  of  themselves  to  form  a 
separate  party,  and  had  too  little  influence  to 
ensure  them  the  choice  of  a  leader.  At  this 
large  and  important  meeting  therefore  Sir 
Robert  was  able  to  dechire  that  he  had  crejited 
a  “Conservative”  party;  that  in  the  first  dis¬ 
solution  in  1835,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of 
the  government  of  the  country,  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  members  had  suddenly  increased  from 
150  to  above  300;  and  that  when  a  dissolution 
took  place  in  1837,  with  every  circumsbince 
calculated  to  be  favourable  to  those  in  power, 
the  result  of  the,  general  election  showed  their 
numbei's  undiminished.  This  Conservative 
pai'ty  was  in  fact  composed  of  two  sections; 
those  who,  like  Peel  himself,  admitted  and 
were  not  unwilling  to  grant  the  demand  for 
moderate  reform,  and  were  to  a  great  extent 
in  sympathy  with  the  less  extreme  party  of  the 
reformers;  and  those  who,  while  they  were 
prepared  to  make  some  concessions  to  public 
opinion,  deprecated  any  decided  and  distinct 
advances  in  the  direction  of  popular  claims. 
These  gentlemen  supported  Sir  Robert  because 
they  believed  that  he  was  a  safe  and  cautious 
statesman,  who  would  judiciously  jdeld  only 
as  much  as  would  be  warrantable,  or  would  in 
their  opinion  be  consistent  with  safety. 

At  the  same  time  many  changes,  or  rather 
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advances  of  opinion,  had  already  become 
obvious,  and  the  curious  result  in  some  in¬ 
stances  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  men  who 
were  apparently  representatives  of  rather  hard- 
and-f:ist  lines  of  Tory  opinion,  but  who  had 
neither  expressed  these  opinions  in  violent 
denunciations  nor  professed  to  be  for  ever 
unalterable  in  their  predilections,  were  left  to 
occupy  a  position  which  led  to  their  being 
ranked  with  those  “stern  unbending”  poli¬ 
ticians  who  were  referred  to  by  Macaulay, 
and  with  whom  he  associated  Mr.  Gladstone, 
then  in  the  early  days  of  his  political  career. 
But  the  young  member  for  Newark  (he  was 
only  twenty-nine  at  about  the  time  of  the 
Conservative  banquet)  has  been  perhaps  the 
most  striking  example  among  modern  states¬ 
men  of  that  change  of  sUudpoint  which  is 
justified,  and  as  he  himself  says,  is  alone  to 
be  justified,  by  the  responsibility  which  is  en¬ 
tailed  upon  a  representative  of  the  country  to 
be  in  prompt  and  etfectual  sympathy  with,  the 
great  movements  of  the  public  mind. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  often  enough  been  contin- 
ually  charged  with  inconsistency;  and  for  some 
time  he  saw  the  effects  of  those  accusations 
when  he,  who  had  been  so  earnest  a  supporter 
of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  in  1838, 
became  instrumental  in  causing  its  demolition 
thirty  years  afterwards.  “  So  far  as  my  ob¬ 
servation  has  gone,”  he  wrote  in  1868,  “the 
Liberal  party  of  this  country  have  stood  fire 
unflinchingly  under  the  heavy  voUej’s  which 
have  been  fired  into  its  camp  with  ammuni¬ 
tion  that  has  been  drawn  from  depositories 
full  only  of  matter  personal  to  myself.  And, 
with  the  confidence  they  entertain  in  the  jus¬ 
tice  and  wisdom  of  the  policy  they  recommend, 
it  would  have  been  weak  and  childish  to  act 
othei'wise.  Still  I  should  be  glad  to  give  them 
the  means  of  knowing  that  the  case  may  not 
after  all  be  so  scandalous  as  they  are  told.  In 
the  year  1827,  if  I  remember  right,  when  Mr. 
Canning  had  just  become  prime  minister,  an 
effort  was  made  to  support  him  in  the  town  of 
Liverpool,  where  the  light  and  music  of  his 
eloquence  had  not  yet  died  away,  by  an 
address  to  the  crown.  The  proix)Sid  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  an  able  and  cultivated  L'nitarian 
minister,  Mr.  Shepherd,  who  had  been  one  of  ! 


Mr.  Canning’s  opponents  at  former  periods  in 
the  Liverjx)ol  elections.  Vindicating  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  his  course,  he  said  he  was  ready  to 
support  the  devil  himself  if  it  had  been 
necessary  in  doing  good.  This  was  a  succinct 
and  rough  manner  of  disposing  of  the  question 
in  the  last  resort.  I  hope,  however,  that  those 
who  sustain  the  Liberal  policy  respecting  the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland  will  not  be 
driven  to  so  dire  an  extremity.  ...  In 
theory  at  least,  and  for  others,  I  am  mj'self  a 
purist  with  respect  to  what  touches  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  statesmen.  Change  of  opinion,  in 
those  to  whose  judgment  the  public  looks 
more  or  less  to  assist  its  own,  is  an  evil  to  the 
country,  although  a  much  smaller  evil  than 
their  pei-sistence  in  a  couree  which  they  know 
to  be  wrong.  It  is  not  always  to  be  blamed. 
But  it  is  always  to  be  watched  with  vigilance, 
always  to  be  challenged  and  put  on  its  trial. 
It  can  hardly  escape  even  cursory  observation,” 
continues  Mr.  Gladstone,  “that  the  pi-esent 
century  has  seen  a  great  increase  in  the  in¬ 
stances  of  what  is  called  political  inconsistency. 
It  is  needless,  and  it  would  be  invidious  to 
refer  to  names.  Among  the  living,  however, 
who  have  occupied  leading  positions,  and 
among  the  dead  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
numerous  instances  will  at  once  occur  to  the 
mind,  of  men  who  have  been  constrained  to 
abandon  in  middle,  and  mature,  or  even  in 
advanced  life,  convictions  which  they  had 
cherished  through  long  years  of  conflict  and 
vicissitude;  and  of  men,  too,  who  have  not 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  close  or  continue 
their  career  in  the  same  political  connection 
as  that  in  which  they  commenced  it.  If  we 
go  a  little  farther  back,  to  the  day  of  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox,  or  even  to  the  day  of  Mr. 
Cannirrg,  Lord  Londonderry,  or  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool,  we  must  be  struck  with  the  difference. 
A  great  political  and  social  revulsion  like  the 
French  revolution  of  necessity  deranged  the 
ranks  of  party,  yet  not  even  then,  did  any  man 
of  great  name,  or  of  a  high  order  of  mind, 
permanently  change  his  side.” 

Mr.  Gliidstoire  contends  that  if  we  have 
witnessed  in  the  last  forty  years,  beginning 
with  the  epoch  of  Catholic  emancipation,  a 
great  increase  in  the  changes  of  party,  or  of 
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opinion,  among  prominent  men,  we  are  not  at 
once  to  leap  to  the  conclusion,  that  public 
character  as  a  rule  has  been  either  less  upright 
or  even  less  vigorous.  The  explanation,  be  says, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  movement  of 
the  public  mind  has  been  of  a  nature  entirely 
transcending  former  experience;  and  that  it 
has  likewise  been  more  promptly  and  more 
effectively  represented  than  at  any  earlier 
period  in  the  action  of  the  government  and  the 
legislature.  “The  gradual  transfer  of  jjolitical 
power  from  groups  and  limited  classes  to  the 
community,  and  the  constant  seething  of  the 
public  mind  in  fermentation  upon  a  vast  mass 
of  moral  and  social,  as  well  as  merely  political 
interests,  offer  conditions  of  action  in  which 
it  is  evident  that  the  statesman,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  same  amount  of  consistency  as 
his  antecessors  in  other  times,  must  be  gifted 
with  a  far  larger  range  of  foresight ;  but  nature 
has  endowed  him  with  no  such  superiority. 
It  may  be  true  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  showed 
this  relative  deficiency  in  foresight  with  re¬ 
ference  to  Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  to 
reform,  and  to  the  corn-law.  It  does  not  fol¬ 
low  with  respect  to  many  who  have  escaped 
the  reproach  that  they  could  have  stood  the 
trial.  For  them  the  barometer  was  less  un¬ 
steady,  the  future  less  exacting  in  its  de¬ 
mands.” 

This  is  Mr.  Gladstone’s  explanations  of  those 
changes  in  the  political  situation  of  statesmen, 
many  of  which  commenced  at  the  period 
when  the  principles  of  the  Conservative  party 
began  to  be  distinguished  from  the  tenets  of 
the  older  Toryism ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  him¬ 
self  had  to  explain  more  than  this.  He  had 
to  account  for  an  entire  alteration  of  opinions 
and  a  subversion  of  the  main  declai'ation  by 
which  he  held  that  the  Irish  Church  Estab¬ 
lishment  should  be  supported.  Nor  does  he 
shrink  from  the  duty  or  the  responsibility. 
It  still  remains  true  that  the  actual  opinions 
and  professions  of  men  in  office,  and  men  in 
authority  without  office,  are  among  the  main 
landmarks  on  which  the  public  has  to  rely, 
and  he  admits  that,  in  vindicating  an  appa¬ 
rent  liberty  of  change,  we  may  seem  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  principal  guarantees  of  integrity 
which  are  available  for  the  nation  at  large. 


and  with  these  all  its  confidence  in  the  per¬ 
sons  who  are  to  manage  its  affairs.  This,  he 
asserts,  would  be  “  a  consequence  so  fatal  that 
it  might  drive  us  back  upon  the  hopeless 
attempt  to  stereotype  the  minds  of  men,  and 
fasten  on  their  manhood  the  swaddling-clothes 
of  their  infancy.”  But  this  is  not  the  alter¬ 
native.  We  cannot  forbid  the  changes,  but 
we  may  regulate  them  by  subjecting  them  to 
the  test  of  public  scrutiny,  and  by  directing 
that  scrutiny  to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
of  moral  obligation.  “There  are  abundant 
signs  by  which  to  distinguish  between  those 
changes  which  prove  nothing  woree  than  the 
fallibility  of  the  individual  mind,  and  man¬ 
oeuvres  which  destroy  confidence  and  entail 
merited  dishonour.”  In  the  latter  portion  of 
his  defence,  or  rather  his  explanations,  Mr. 
Gladstone  says — “  Changes  which  ai-e  sudden 
and  precipitate — changes  accompanied  with  a 
light  and  contemptuous  repudiation  of  the 
former  self — changes  which  are  systematically 
timed  and  tuned  to  the  interest  of  pemonal 
advancement — changes  which  are  hooded  and 
slurred  over  or  denied  —  for  these  changes, 
and  such  as  these,  I  have  not  one  word  to  say; 
and  if  they  can  be  justly  charged  upon  me,  I 
can  no  longer  desire  that  any  portion,  how¬ 
ever  small,  of  the  concerns  or  intei'ests  of  my 
countrymen  should  be  lodged  in  my  hands.” 
Coming  to  the  immediate  reason  for  these 
declarations  Mr.  Gladstone  refers  to  the  com¬ 
plete  change  which  his  views  have  undergone 
with  respect  to  the  Irish  Church.  “  Let  me 
now  endeavour,”  he  says,  “to  state  the  offence 
of  which  I  am  guilty.  Ille  ego  qui  quondam  : 
I,  the  person  who  have  now  accepted  a  fore¬ 
most  share  of  the  responsibility  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  the  Irish 
Church  as  an  establishment,  am  also  the  per¬ 
son  who  of  all  men  in  official,  perhaps  in  public 
life,  did,  until  the  year  1841,  recommend  upon 
the  highest  and  most  imperious  grounds  its 
resolute  maintenance.” 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  part  Mr. 
Gladstone  took  in  the  debates  on  the  Irish 
Tithe  and  the  Church  Estates  in  Ireland,  and 
we  may  now,  even  though  we  go  a  little  be¬ 
yond  the  date  at  which  our  next  chapter  will 
commence,  refer  to  the  particular  circum- 
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stances  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  compara¬ 
tively  recent  explanations.  During  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1838  he  was  suffering  from  a  disorder 
of  the  eyes,  and  as  the  Peel  administration 
was  not  in  power  he  made  a  tour  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  no  doubt  noted  many  things 
which  were  emphasized  when  he  afterwards 
took  up  the  cause  of  Italian  prisoners.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this  journey,  however,  he  had  written 
his  work  on  The  State  in  its  Relations  with 
the  Church,  and  it  was  printed  while  he  was 
away.  The  distinctive  princi])le  of  this  book 
was  intended  to  be,  that  the  state  had  a  con¬ 
science —  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  a  con¬ 
science  which  should  take  cognizance  of  reli¬ 
gious  truth  and  error;  and  the  question  which 
was  involved  was,  whether  the  state  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  under  an  obligation  to 
give  an  active  and  exclusive  support  to  the 
“established  religion”  of  the  country.  The 
essay  attempted  to  survey  the  actual  relations 
between  the  state  and  the  church,  to  show 
from  history  the  ground  which  had  been 
defined  for  the  national  church  at  the  Eefor- 
rnation,  and  to  inquire  and  determine  whether 
the  existing  state  of  things  should  be  pre¬ 
served  and  defended  against  encroachment, 
from  whatever  quarter  it  might  be  appre¬ 
hended.  This  question  it  decided  emphati¬ 
cally  in  the  affirmative. 

Summarizing  his  chief  reasons  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  church  establishment,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  says ; — “  Because  the  government  stands 
with  us  in  a  paternal  relation  to  the  people, 
and  is  bound  in  all  things  to  consider  not 
merely  their  existing  tastes,  but  the  capabili¬ 
ties  and  ways  of  their  imjmovement ;  beciiuse 
it  has  both  an  intrinsic  competency  and  exter¬ 
nal  means  to  amend  and  assist  their  choice ; 
because  to  be  in  accordance  with  God’s  mind 
and  will  it  must  have  a  religion,  and  because 
to  be  in  accordance  with  its  conscience  that 
religion  must  be  the  truth,  as  held  by  it  under 
the  most  solemn  and  accumulated  resiwnsibi- 
lities;  because  this  is  the  only  sanctifying  and 
preserving  i)rinciple  of  society,  as  well  as  of 
the  individual, — that  particular  benefit  with¬ 
out  which  all  others  are  worse  than  valueless; 
we  must  disregard  the  din  of  political  conten¬ 
tion,  and  the  i)ressure  of  worldly  and  momen¬ 


tary  motives,  and  in  behalf  of  our  regani  to 
man,  as  well  as  of  our  allegiance  to  God,  main¬ 
tain  among  ourselves,  where  happily  it  still 
exists,  the  union  between  church  and  state.” 

Macaulay  came  down  upon  this  book  in 
perhaps  less  than  his  usual  forcible  style, 
inasmuch  as  he  paid  to  the  author  a  deserved 
compliment. 

“That  a  young  politician,”  he  says,  “should, 
in  the  intervals  afforded  by  his  pailiamen- 
tary  avocations,  have  constructed  and  jjio- 
pounded,  with  much  study  and  mental  toil, 
an  original  theory  on  a  great  ])roblem  in  poli¬ 
tics,  is  a  circumstance  which,  abstracted  from 
all  consideration  of  the  soundness  or  unsound- 
ness  of  his  opinions,  must  be  considered  as 
highly  creditable  to  him.  .  .  .  ]\Ir.  Gladstone 
seems  to  be  in  many  resi)ects  exceedingly  well 
qualified  for  philosophical  observation.  His 
mind  is  of  large  grasp ;  nor  is  he  deficient  in 
dialectical  skill.  But  he  does  not  give  his 
intellect  fair  play.  There  is  no  want  of  light, 
but  a  great  want  of  what  Bacon  would  have 
called  dry  light.”  But  he  adds — “Whatever 
Mr.  Gladstone  sees  is  refracted  and  distorted 
by  a  false  medium  of  passions  and  prejudices. 
His  style  beai-s  a  remarkable  analogy  to  his 
mode  of  thinking,  and  indeed  exercises  great 
influence  on  his  mode  of  thinking.  His  rhe¬ 
toric,  though  often  good  of  its  kind,  darkens 
and  perplexes  the  logic  which  it  should  illus¬ 
trate.  Half  his  acuteness  and  diligence,  with 
a  ban-en  imagination  and  a  scanty  vocabulary, 
would  have  saved  him  from  almost  all  his 
mistakes.  He  has  one  gift  most  dangerous  to 
a  speculator  —  a  vast  command  of  a  kind  of 
language,  grave  and  majestic,  but  of  vague 
and  uncertain  import ;  of  a  kind  of  language 
which  affects  us  much  in  the  same  way  in 
which  the  lofty  diction  of  the  chorus  of  ‘  Clouds’ 
affected  the  simj)le-hearted  Athenian.” 

In  this  criticism  there  is  something  to  re¬ 
mind  one  of  the  lines — 

“It  was  all  very  well  to  dissemble  your  love. 

But  why  did  you  kick  mo  down  stairs?” 

but  apart  from  “the  amenities,”  Macaulay’s 
judgment  on  the  work  was  sound,  and  was 
afterwards  admitted  to  be  sound  by  the  author 
himself. 
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Mac.aulay  maintained  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
whole  theory  in  this  work  rested  upon  one 
great  fundamental  jiroposition,  viz.  that  the 
propagation  of  religious  truth  is  one  of  the 
chief  ends  of  government  as  government;  and 
he  proceeded  to  combat  this  theory.  Admit¬ 
ting  that  government  was  designed  to  protect 
our  persons  and  our  property,  the  critic  de¬ 
clined  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  paternal  gov¬ 
ernment  until  some  such  government  should 
be  shown,  as  loved  its  subjects  as  a  father 
loves  his  child,  and  was  as  superior  in  intelli¬ 
gence  to  its  subjects  as  a  father  was  to  his 
child.  Macaulay  then  demonstrated,  by  happy 
illustrations,  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine  that 
every  association  of  human  beings  which 
exercises  any  power  whatever  is  bound,  as 
such  an  association,  to  profess  a  religion. 
There  could,  he  said,  be  unity  of  action  in 
large  bodies  without  unity  of  religious  views. 
Persecutions  would  naturally  follow,  or  be 
justifiable,  in  a  society  where  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
views  were  paramount.  No  circumstance 
could  be  conceived  in  which  it  would  be  pro¬ 
per  to  establish,  as  the  one  exclusive  religion 
of  the  state,  the  religion  of  the  minority. 
The  religious  instruction  which  the  ruler 
ought,  in  his  public  capacity,  to  patronize  is 
the  instruction  from  which  he  in  his  conscience 
believes  that  the  people  will  learn  the  most 
good  with  the  smallest  mixture  of  evil.  It  is 
not  necessarily  his  own  religion  that  he  will 
select.  He  may  prefer  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  those  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  but  he  would  not  force  the  former 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland. 

Of  course  the  Dissenters  were  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  declarations  contained  in  the 
book,  and  a  commentator  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  regarded  it  from  yet  another  stand¬ 
point,  representing  that  as  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  profounder  philosophy  than  that 
-of  Coleridge  and  thinkers  of  his  school,  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  taken  far  higher  grounds  in 
his  argument  than  had  been  occupied  by  the 
defenders  of  the  Church  for  many  years.  “He 
has  seen  through  the  weakness  and  fallacy  of 
the  line  of  argument  pursued  by  Warburton 
and  Paley.  And  he  has  most  wisely  aban- 
■doned  the  argument  from  expediency,  which 


offers  little  more  than  ;m  easy  weapon  to  fence 
with  while  no  real  danger  is  apprehended; 
and  has  insisted  chiefly  on  the  claims  of  duty 
and  truth — the  only  consideration  which  can 
animate  and  support  men  in  a  real  struggle 
against  false  principles.”  The  w’riter  of  this 
review,  however,  contended  emphatically  that 
a  popular  government  cannot  long  maintain  a 
religion  which  is  opposed  to  the  feelings  of 
the  nation.  If  the  people  of  this  country 
combined  to  attack  the  Church,  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons  would  be  compelled  to 
abandon  it.  This,  in  effect,  was  the  conclusion 
at  which  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  afterwai-ds 
arrived. 

It  is  pleasant  to  recal  the  fact  that  directly 
he  received  an  eaidy  copy  of  the  review  Mr. 
Gladstone  wrote  to  Macaulay,  and  that  in 
his  letter,  and  in  the  reply  that  was  sent  to 
it,  there  are  none  of  those  asperities  which 
might  have  been  expected.  The  following 
was  the  letter  to  Macaulay: — 

“6  Carlton  Gardens,  April  10,  1839. 

“  Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  favoured  with  a 
forthcoming  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
and  I  perhaps  too  much  presume  upon  the 
bare  acquaintance  with  you  of  which  alone  I 
can  boast,  in  thus  unceremoniously  assuming 
you  to  be  the  author  of  the  article  entitled 
“  Cliurch  and  State,”  and  in  offering  you  my 
very  warm  and  cordial  thanks  for  the  manner 
in  which  you  have  treated  both  the  work 
and  the  author  on  whom  you  deigned  to 
bestow  your  attention.  In  whatever  you 
write,  you  can  hardly  hope  for  the  privilege 
of  most  anonymous  productions,  a  real  con¬ 
cealment;  but  if  it  had  been  possible  not  to 
recognize  you,  I  should  have  questioned  your 
authorship  in  this  particular  case,  because  the 
candour  and  singlemindedness  which  it  ex¬ 
hibits  are,  in  one  who  has  long  been  connected 
in  the  most  distinguished  manner  with  politi¬ 
cal  party,  so  rare  as  to  be  almost  incredible. 

“  I  hope  to  derive  material  benefit,  at  some 
more  tranquil  season,  from  a  consideration  of 
your  argument  throughout.  I  am  painfully 
sensible,  whenever  I  have  occasion  to  reopen 
the  book,  of  its  shortcomings,  not  only  of  the 
subject,  but  even  of  my  own  conceptions ;  and 
I  am  led  to  suspect  that,  under  the  influence 
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of  most  kindly  feelings,  you  have  oniitteil  to 
criticise  many  things  besides  the  argument, 
which  miglit  fairly  have  come  within  your 
animadversion.  In  the  meantime  1  hope  you 
will  allow  me  to  apprise  you  that  on  one 
material  jx)int  especially  I  am  not  so  far 
removed  from  you  as  you  suppose.  I  am  not 
conscious  that  I  have  said  either  that  the 
‘Test  Act’'  should  be  repealed, or  that  it  should 
not  have  been  passed :  and  though  on  such 
subjects  language  has  many  bearings  which 
escape  the  view  of  the  writer  at  the  moment 
when  his  pen  is  in  his  hand,  yet  I  think 
that  I  can  hardly  have  put  forth  either  of 
these  propositions,  because  I  have  never  en¬ 
tertained  the  corresponding  sentiments.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  I  should  speak  of  the  pure  abstract 
idea  of  church  and  state  as  implying  that  they 
are  coextensive :  and  I  should  regard  the  pre¬ 
sent  composition  of  the  state  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  a  deviation  from  that  pure  idea, 
but  only  in  the  same  sense  as  all  differences  of 
religious  opinion  in  the  church  are  a  deviation 
from  its  pure  idea,  while  I  not  only  allow 
that  they  are  permitted,  but  believe  that 
(within  limits)  they  were  intended  to  be  per¬ 
mitted.  There  are  some  of  these  deflections 
from  abstract  theory  which  appear  to  me 
allowable ;  and  that  of  the  admission  of  persons 
not  holding  the  national  creed  into  civil  office 
is  one  which,  in  my  view,  must  be  determined 
by  times  and  circumstances.  At  the  same 
time  I  do  not  recede  from  any  protest  which 
I  have  made  against  the  principle,  that  reli¬ 
gious  differences  are  in-elevant  to  the  question 
of  competency  for  civil  office:  but  I  could 
take  my  stand  between  the  opposite  extremes, 
the  one  that  no  such  differences  are  to  be 
tiiken  into  view,  the  other  that  all  such  differ¬ 
ences  are  to  constitute  disqualification. 

“  I  need  hardly  say  the  question  I  raise  is 
not  whether  you  have  misrepresented  me, 
for,  were  I  disposed  to  anything  so  weak,  the 
whole  internal  evidence  and  clear  intention 
of  your  article  would  confute  me:  indeed,  I 
feel  I  ought  to  apologize  for  even  supposing 
that  you  may  have  been  mistaken  in  the  ap- 


1  Sfr.  OlaiUtone  here  refer*  to  the  Act  for  repealing 
the  Test. 


prehension  of  my  meaning,  and  I  freely  admit 
on  the  other  hand  the  possibility  that,  totally 
without  my  own  knowledge,  my  language 
may  have  led  to  such  an  interpretation.  In 
these  lacerating  times  one  clings  to  anything 
of  personal  kindness  in  the  past,  to  husband 
it  for  tlie  future,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  I 
shall  earnestly  desire  to  carry  with  me  such  a 
recollection  of  your  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
subject ;  inasmuch  as  the  attainment  of  truth, 
we  shall  agree,  so  materially  depends  upon 
the  temper  in  which  the  search  for  it  is  insti¬ 
tuted  and  conducted. 

“  I  did  not  mean  to  have  troubled  you  at 
so  much  length,  and  I  have  only  to  add  that 
I  am,  wuth  much  respect,  dear  Sir,  very  truly 
yours,  “  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

“To  T.  B.  Macaulay,  Esq.” 

The  reply  soon  followed. 

“3  Clarges  Street,  April  11,  1839. 

“My  dear  Sir, — I  have  very  seldom  been 
more  gratified  than  by  the  very  kind  note 
which  I  have  just  received  from  you.  Your 
book  itself,  and  everything  that  I  heard  about 
you,  though  almost  all  my  information  came 
— to  the  honour,  I  must  say,  of  our  troubled 
times — from  people  very  strongly  opposed  to 
you  in  politics,  led  me  to  regard  you  with 
respect  and  good-will,  and  I  am  truly  glad 
that  I  have  succeeded  in  marking  those  feel¬ 
ings.  I  was  half  afraid  when  I  read  myself 
over  again  in  print,  that  the  button,  as  is  too 
common  in  controversial  fencing,  even  be¬ 
tween  friends,  had  once  or  twice  come  off  the 
foil. 

“  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  we  do  not  differ 
so  widely  as  I  had  apprehended  about  the  ‘Test 
Act.’  I  can  easily  exj)laiu  the  way  in  which 
I  was  misled.  Your  general  principle  is  that 
religious  nonconformity  ought  to  be  a  disqua¬ 
lification  for  civil  office.  In  page  238  you  say 
that  the  true  and  authentic  mode  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  conformity  is  the  act  of  communion.  I 
thought,  therefore,  that  your  theory  pointed 
directly  to  a  renewal  of  the  ‘  Test  Act.’  And 
I  do  not  recollect  that  you  have  ever  used 
any  expression  importing  that  your  theory 
ought  in  practice  to  be  modified  by  any  con¬ 
siderations  of  civil  prudence.  All  the  excep- 
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tioiis  that  you  mention  are,  as  far  as  I  remem¬ 
ber,  founded  on  positive  contract — not  one  on 
expediency,  even  in  cases  where  the  expe¬ 
diency  is  so  strong  and  so  obvious  that  most 
statesmen  would  call  it  necessity.  If  I  had 
understood  that  you  meant  your  rules  to  be 
followed  out  in  practice  only  so  far  as  might 
be  consistent  with  the  peace  and  good  govern¬ 
ment  of  society,  I  should  certainly  have  ex-  j 
pressed  myself  very  differently  in  several  parts 
of  my  article. 

“  Accept  my  waarm  thanks  for  your  kind¬ 
ness,  and  believe  me,  with  every  good  wish, 
my  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

“  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

“W.  E.  Gladstone,  Esq.,  M.P.” 

In  one  important  point,  however,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  admits  the  book  was  inconsistent  with 
itself;  it  contained  a  full  admission  that  a 
state  might,  by  its  nature  and  circumstances, 
be  incapacitated  from  upholding  and  propa¬ 
gating  a  definite  form  of  religion. 

“  There  may  be  a  state  of  things  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  perhaps  in  some 
British  colonies  there  does  actually  exist  a 
state  of  things,  in  ■which  religious  communions 
are  so  equally  divided,  or  so  variously  subdi¬ 
vided,  that  the  government  is  itself  similarly 
chequered  in  its  religious  complexion,  and 
thus  internally  incapacitated  by  disunion  from 
acting  in  matters  of  religion ;  or,  again,  there 
may  be  a  state  in  which  the  members  of  the 
government  may  be  of  one  faith  or  persuasion, 
the  mass  of  the  subjects  of  another,  and  hence 
there  may  be  an  external  incapacity  to  act  in 
matters  of  religion.” 

The  book  goes  on  to  describe  that  incapacity, 
however  produced,  as  a  social  defect  or  calam¬ 
ity.  But  the  latter  part  of  the  work,  instead 
of  acknowledging  such  incapacity  as  a  suf¬ 
ficient  and  indeed  commanding  jdea  for  ab¬ 
stention,  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  modera¬ 
tion  and  treated  it  as  if  it  must  in  all  cases  be 
a  sin,  as  though  any  association  of  men  in  civil 
government  or  otherwise  could  be  responsible 
for  acting  beyond  the  line  of  the  capabilities 
determined  for  it  by  its  constitution  or  com¬ 
position.  “My  meaning,”  says  Mr.  Gladstone, 

“  I  believe  was  to  describe  only  cases  in  which 


there  might  be  a  deliberate  renunciation  of 
such  duties  as  there  was  the  power  to  fulfil. 
But  the  line  is  left  too  obscurely  drawn  be¬ 
tween  this  wilful  and  wanton  rejection  of 
opportunities  for  good,  and  the  cases  in  which 
the  state  of  religious  convictions,  together  with 
the  recognized  principles  of  government,  dis¬ 
able  the  civil  power  from  including  within  its 
work  the  business  of  either  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  inculcating  religion,  and  mark  out  for 
it  a  different  line  of  action.” 

But  at  all  events  the  claim  is  that  the  theory 
of  the  work  was  simijle  enough.  As  Macaulay 
at  once  discovered  “Mr.  Gladstone’s  whole 
theory' rests  on  this  great  fundamental  pro¬ 
position,  that  the  propagation  of  religious 
truth  is  one  of  the  priucijial  ends  of  govern¬ 
ment  as  government.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
not  proved  this  proposition  his  system  vanishes 
at  once.” 

Mr.  Gladstone  accepts  this  conclusion  as  en¬ 
tirely  just.  He  did  not  advocate  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Irish  Church  in  order  to  avoid 
disturbing  the  settlement  of  property,  or  lest 
the  government  should  be  driven  to  repeal  the 
union,  or  should  offend  and  exasperate  the 
Protestants,  or  because  of  the  statement  that 
the  Irish  Church  had  an  indefeasible  title  to 
its  property.  He  did  not  urge  its  support  for 
the  spiritual  benefit  of  a  small  minority,  and 
least  of  all  did  he  say  “  maintain  it,  but  estab¬ 
lish  religious  equality  by  setting  up  at  the 
public  charge  other  establishments  along  with 
it,  or  by  distributing  a  sop  here  and  a  sop 
there  to  coax  Roman  Catholics  and  Presby¬ 
terians  into  a  sort  of  acquiescence  in  its  being 
maintained.”  His  contention  was  that  the 
Church  of  Ireland  must  be  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  people  of  Ireland,  and  must 
be  maintained  as  the  truth  or  it  could  not  be 
maintjvined  at  all.  Of  course  it  was  not,  and 
could  not  be  maintained;  and  though  he  held  to 
what  were  his  convictions  at  the  time  till  he 
discovered  that  they  were  founded  on  a  mis¬ 
apprehension  of  the  actual  function  of  the 
state  in  relation  to  religious  opinion,  though 
he  consistently  with  his  alleged  principle  op¬ 
posed  the  Maynooth  grant  on  every  ground 
but  that  of  a  covenanted  obligation,  he  wa£ 
at  length  unable  to  retain  a  hold  upon  the 
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theories  by  which  his  opinions  had  been  sup- 
iwrted.  He  tells  us  that  scarcely  had  his  book 
issued  from  the  press  when  he  became  aware 
that  there  was  no  party,  no  section  of  a  party, 
no  individual  person  probably  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  was  prepared  to  act  upon  it.  He 
found  himself  the  last  man  in  the  sinking  ship. 
He  was  bound  to  defend  the  Irish  Church  so 
long  as  it  could  be  defended  on  the  gi-ound  of  its 
truth;  but  when  that  ground  was  definitely 
abandoned  by  the  government,  and  a  policy 
was  adopted  by  parliament  such  as  to  destroy 
that  plea,  he  felt  that  he  was  equally  bound 
to  adopt  no  other.  Exclusive  support  to  the 
Establishment,  with  a  limited  and  local  excep¬ 
tion  for  Scotland  under  the  treaty  of  union, 
had  been  up  to  that  time  the  actual  rule  of 
policy,  the  instances  to  the  contrary  being  of 
equivocal  construction  and  of  infinitesimal 
amount.  “The  attempt  to  give  this  rule  a 
vitality  other  than  that  of  sufferance,”  says 
Mr.  Gladstone,  “was  an  anachronism  in  time 
and  place.  When  I  bid  it  live  it  was  just 
about  to  die.  It  was  really  a  quickened  and 
not  a  deadened  conscience  in  the  country 
which  insisted  on  enlarging  the  circle  of  state 
support,  even  while  it  tended  to  restrain  the 
range  of  political  interference  in  religion. 


The  condition  of  cur  poor,  of  our  criminals,  of 
our  military  and  naval  services,  and  the  back¬ 
ward  state  of  populiu-  education,  forced  on  us  a 
group  of  questions  before  the  moral  pressure  of 
which  the  old  rules  properly  gave  way.  At 
and  about  the  same  period  new  attempts  to 
obtain  grants  of  public  money  for  the  building 
of  churches  in  England  and  Scotland,  I  am 
thankful  to  say,  failed.  The  powerful  govern¬ 
ment  of  1843  also  failed  to  carry  a  measure  of 
factory  education,  because  of  the  preference  it 
was  thought  to  give  to  the  Established  Church. 
I  believe  the  very  fii-st  opinion  which  I  ever 
was  called  upon  to  give  in  cabinet,  was  an 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  withdrawad  of  that 
measure.” 

With  this  very  remarkable  instance  of  the 
changes  which  were  being  wrought  in  the 
opinions  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  thought  and 
of  political  action  at  the  period  at  which  this 
record  has  now  arrived,  we  close  this  chapter. 
Thewholesubject  may  well  be  illustrated  bythe 
reference  we  have  made  to  the  special  opinions 
held  at  that  time  by  a  statesman  destined  soon 
to  hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  councils  of 
the  young  queen,  whose  accession  was  the  one 
great  subject  of  congratulation  and  rejoicing 
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The  Princess  Victoria — our  little  May-flower, 
as  the  old  Duchess  Augusta  of  Coburg  used 
to  call  her — had  received  both  the  physical  and 
moral  training  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
])ersuade  oumelves  are  peculiarly  English.  Fre¬ 
quent  robust  exercise  in  the  open  air — with¬ 
out  much  fear  of  ordinarily  inclement  weather 
— riding,  walking,  and  even  yachting  excur¬ 
sions,  to  join  in  which  her  mother  overcame 
her  own  repugnance  to  the  sea — simple  and 
becoming  attire  which  allowed  unrestrained 
movement  and  activity — were  all  elements  in 
an  education  which  was  at  the  same  time  truly 
intellectual.  In  the  accomplishments  that 
belong  to  a  young  lady  of  high  rank,  no  less 
than  in  some  more  solid  acquirements,  the 
princess  excelled  most  of  the  daughters  of  the 
aristocracy  of  that  time,  and  in  music  and 
drawing  she  showed  a  very  special  aptitude, 
which  continued  to  be  developed  even  when 
affairs  of  state  and  her  own  maternal  cares 
claimed  a  large  part  of  her  attention. 

The  frank  and  unaffected  character  of  the 
princess  was  manifested  by  the  manner  in 
which  she  received  the  intelligence  that  called 
her  to  the  throne,  and  by^  her  demeanour  at 
the  meeting  of  the  council  which  took  place 
immediately  afterwards. 

It  was  two  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
king’s  death  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 


bury  and  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham  (the 
lord-chamberlain)  left  Windsor  for  Kensing¬ 
ton  Palace  to  inform  her  royal  highness  of  the 
event,  which  had  been  so  little  anticipated  in 
that  quiet  household,  that  when  they  arrived 
at  about  five  o’clock  they  found  nobody  stir¬ 
ring,  and  had  considerable  difficulty  in  making 
their  presence  known.  According  to  the 
account  afterwards  received,  they  knocked, 
thumped,  and  rang  for  a  long  time  before  they 
could  rouse  the  porter  at  the  gate :  they  were 
again  kept  waiting  in  the  courtyard,  then 
turned  into  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  where  they 
seemed  forgotten  by  everybody.  They  rang 
the  bell,  and  desired  that  the  attendant  of  the 
Princess  Victoria  might  be  sent  to  infonn  her 
royal  highness  that  they  requested  an  audience 
on  business  of  importance.  After  another 
delay,  and  another  ringing  to  inquire  the  cause, 
the  attendant  was  summoned,  and  with  an 
apparently  complete  inability  to  understand 
that  anything  could  be  of  more  impoiiauce 
than  her  own  special  charge,  stated  that  the 
princess  was  in  such  a  sweet  sleep  she  could 
not  venture  to  disturb  her.  The  archbishop 
and  the  lord-chamberlain  must  have  been  lost 
in  admiration  at  such  an  example  of  single 
regard  to  immediate  and  specific  duty,  but 
they  had  to  explain  that  they  had  come  to  the 
queen  on  business  of  state,  and  that  even  her 
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sleep  must  give  way  to  that.  The  word 
“queen,”  perhaps,  impressed  the  attendant 
with  a  sense  that  she  might  venture  to  wake 
her  young  mistress,  who  was  so  concerned  at 
the  probable  news,  and  at  her  two  visitors 
liaving  been  kept  waiting  on  such  an  occasion, 
that  without  causing  a  further  delay  of  more 
than  a  few  minutes,  she  came  into  the  room 
attired  in  a  shawl  over  a  loose  white  night¬ 
gown,  “  her  night-cap  thrown  off,  and  her  hair 
falling  upon  her  shoulders,  her  feet  in  slippers, 
tears  in  her  eyes,  but  perfectly  collected  and 
dignified.”  Lord  Melbourne  having  been  sent 
for,  the  privy  council  was  summoned  to  attend 
at  Kensington  at  eleven  o’clock,  and  at  that 
hour  the  youthful  queen,  with  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  entered  the  council  chamber.  Probably 
the  best  and  most  authentic  account  of  the 
scene,  and  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  as¬ 
sembly  by  the  appearance  and  conduct  of  the 
young  princess  thus  suddenly  placed  in  such 
an  exalted  situation,  is  that  of  a  diarist  who, 
even  though  his  official  position  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  influenced  him  in  speaking  of 
the  occasion,  his  recently  published  jouraals 
show  to  have  been  an  unsparing,  if  not  a 
cynical  and  bitter,  recorder  of  the  scenes  and 
events  of  which  he  was  for  so  many  years 
a  witness.  Greville,  the  clerk  of  the  council, 
in  his  journal  says: — “Never  was  anything 
like  the  first  impression  she  produced,  or 
the  chorus  of  praise  and  admiration  which 
is  raised  about  her  manner  and  behaviour, 
and  certainly  not  without  justice.  It  was 
very  extraordinary,  and  something  far  beyond 
what  was  looked  for.  Her  extreme  youth 
and  inexperience,  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
world  concerning  her,  naturally  excited  intense 
curioeity  to  see  how  she  would  act  on  this 
trying  occasion;  and  there  was  a  considerable 
assemblage  at  the  palace  notwithstanding  the 
short  notice  which  was  given.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  teach  her  her  lesson,  which, 
for  this  purpose,  Melbourne  had  himself  to 
learn.  I  gave  him  the  council  papers,  and 
explained  all  that  was  to  be  done,  and  he  went 
and  explained  all  this  to  her.  He  asked  her 
if  she  would  enter  the  room  accompanied  by 
the  great  officers  of  state,  but  she  said  she 
would  come  in  alone.  When  the  lords  were 
voi..  I. 


assembled  the  lord-president  informed  them 
of  the  king’s  death,  and  suggested,  as  they 
were  so  numerous,  that  a  few  of  them  should 
repair  to  the  presence  of  the  queen  and  inform 
her  of  the  event,  and  that  their  lordships  were 
assembled  inconsequence;  and  accordingly  the 
two  royal  dukes  (Cumberland  and  Sussex,  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  being  at  Hanover),  the 
twoarchbishoj5S,the  chancellor, and  Melbourne 
went  wdth  him.  The  queen  received  them  in 
the  adjoining  room  .alone.  As  soon  as  they 
h.ad  returned  the  proclamation  was  read  and 
the  usual  order  pcossed,  when  the  doors  were 
thrown  open  and  the  queen  entered  accom¬ 
panied  by  her  two  uncles,  who  advanced  to 
meet  her.  She  bowed  to  the  lords,  took  her 
seat,  and  then  read  the  speech  in  a  clear,  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  audible  voice,  and  without  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fear  or  embarrassment.  She  was 
quite  plainly  dressed,  and  in  mourning.  After 
she  had  read  her  speech  and  taken  and  signed 
the  oath  for  the  security  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  the  privy-councillors  were  sworn,  the 
two  dukes  first  by  themselves,  and  as  these 
two  old  men,  her  uncles,  knelt  before  her, 
swearing  allegiance  and  kissing  her  hand,  I 
saw  her  blush  up  to  the  eyes,  as  if  she  felt  the 
contrast  between  their  ci\'il  and  natural  rela¬ 
tions,  and  this  was  the  only  sign  of  emotion 
which  she  evinced.  Her  manner  to  them  was 
very  graceful  and  engaging :  she  kis.sed  them 
both,  and  rose  from  her  chair  and  moved 
towards  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  was  farthest 
from  her  and  too  infirm  to  reach  her.  She 
seemed  rather  bewildered  by  the  multitude 
of  men  who  were  sworn,  and  who  came  one 
after  another  to  kiss  her  hand ;  but  she  did 
not  speak  to  anybody,  nor  did  she  make  the 
slightest  difference  in  her  manner,  or  show 
any  in  her  countenance,  to  any  individual  of 
any  rank,  station,  or  party.  I  particularly 
watched  her  when  Melbourne  and  the  minis¬ 
ters,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Peel 
.approached  her.  She  went  through  the  whole 
ceremony,  occasionally  looking  at  Melbourne 
for  instruction  when  she  had  any  doubt  what 
to  do,  which  liardly  ever  occurred,  and  with 
perfect  calmness  and  self-possession,  but  at 
the  same  time  with  a  graceful  modesty  and 
propriety  particularly  interesting  and  ingrati- 
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ating.  Peel  afterwards  said  how  amazed  he 
was  at  lier  niauner  and  behaviour,  at  her  ap- 
pai-ent  deep  sense  of  her  situation,  her  modesty, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  her  firmness. 

The  declaration  signed  by  all  present  was  in 
effect  the  proclamation  which  was  to  be  made 
on  the  following  day,  the  21st  of  June.  Her 
majesty  on  her  part  said: — ‘The  severe  and 
afflicting  loss  which  the  nation  has  sustained 
by  the  death  of  his  majesty,  my  beloved  uncle, 
has  devolved  upon  me  the  duty  of  administer¬ 
ing  the  government  of  this  empire.  This  awful 
responsibility  is  imposed  upon  me  so  suddenl}', 
and  at  so  early  a  period  of  my  life,  that  I 
should  feel  myself  utterly  oppressed  by  the 
burden  were  I  not  sustained  by  the  hope  that 
Divine  Providence,  which  has  called  me  to 
this  work,  will  give  me  strength  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  it,  and  that  I  shall  find  in  the 
purity  of  my  intentions,  and  in  my  zeal  for 
the  public  welfare,  that  support  and  those  re¬ 
sources  which  usually  belong  to  a  more  mature 
age  and  to  longer  experience.  I  place  my  firm 
reliance  upon  the  wisdom  of  parliament  and 
upon  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  my  people. 
I  esteem  it  also  a  peculiar  advantage  that  I 
succeed  a  sovereign  whose  constant  regard  for 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  subjects,  and 
whose  desire  to  promote  the  amelioration  of 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  country  have 
rendered  his  name  the  object  of  general  attach¬ 
ment  and  veneration.  Educated  in  England 
under  the  tender  and  enlightened  care  of  a 
most  affectionate  mother,  I  have  learned  from 
my  infancy  to  respect  and  love  the  constitution 
of  my  native  country.  It  will  be  my  unceas¬ 
ing  study  to  maintain  the  reformed  religion 
as  by  law  established,  securing  at  the  same 
time  to  all  the  full  enjoyment  of  religious  lib¬ 
erty;  and  I  shall  steadily  protect  the  rights, 
and  promote  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  all  classes  of  my 
subjects.’” 

On  the  following  day  the  young  queen, 
plainly  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  went  to  St. 
James’  Palace,  where  she  was  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed,  and  was  there  met  by  members  of 
the  royal  family,  cabinet  ministers,  and  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  household.  It  must  indeed  have 
been  a  trying  occasion,  and  one  likely  to  flut¬ 


ter  a  young  heart,  so  that  there  is  little  to 
wonder  at  in  finding  it  recorded  that  when 
Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord  Lansdowne  led  her 
to  the  window  of  the  presence-chamber  over¬ 
looking  the  courtyard,  which  was  filled  with 
heralds,  pui-suivants,  robed  officials,  and 
“civic  dignitaries,”  she  looked  fatigued  and 
pale.  But  the  proclamation  was  read  by  garter- 
king-at-arms,  the  band  played  the  national 
anthem,  the  guns  in  the  park  boomed  out  a 
sulphurous  chorus  which  was  echoed  by  the 
guns  at  the  Tower,  and  the  city  dignitaries 
marched  off  to  repeat  the  j)roclamation  at 
various  places  within  their  “liberties.” 

There  was  but  one  sentiment  throughout 
the  country  with  regard  to  the  personal  ad¬ 
miration  and  affection  with  which  the  young 
queen  was  welcomed,  and  her  abandonment 
of  the  name  Alexandrina  for  her  second  name 
Victoria  in  assuming  the  royal  title  met  with 
general  approval,  though  it  necessitated  a 
change  in  the  rolls  documents  of  the  House 
of  Lords  and  in  the  printed  form  of  the  oath  to 
be  presented  to  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  true  that  apprehensions,  which 
were  not  altogether  without  reason,  existed 
among  the  older  members  of  the  Tory  party. 
The  Melbourne  ministry  was  not  likely  to  be 
subjected  to  such  vicissitudes  as  it  had  suffered 
from  the  disaffection  of  the  late  sovereign,  and 
as  the  queen  had,  it  was  believed,  been  taught 
to  look  upon  the  Whigs  as  her  friends  and  had 
even  been  educated  in  Whig  principles,  the 
opposition  could  scarcely  look  forwai-d  to  a 
return  to  power.  Indeed  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  is  reported  to  have  regarded  the  accession 
of  the  young  queen  as  a  distinct  disablement 
of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  and  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  saying,  “I  have  no  small  talk,  and 
Peel  has  no  manners,” — a  remark  which  we 
can  only  infer,  from  the  gallantry  of  the 
speaker  and  his  admiration  for  Peel,  was  made 
in  a  half  jesting  or  satirical  manner.  But  W  el- 
lington,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  looked  with 
interested  admiration  on  the  girl  sovereign, 
to  whom  he  afterwards  became  a  trusted 
friend;  and  at  the  coronation,  which  did  not 
take  place  till  the  28th  of  June,  the  “Iron 
Duke”  was  greeted  with  unbounded  applause, 
for  he  had  again  become  the  most  popular 
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man  in  England.  Ilis  known  fidelity  to  the 
crown  and  to  the  country  had  no  small  share 
in  enabling  the  people  to  forget  much  in  which 
he  had  been  obstinately  mistaken,  that  they 
might  remember  those  achievements  in  which 
his  determination  and  unyielding  courage  no 
less  than  his  great  military  genius  had  made 
him  repeatedly  successful  as  the  vindicator  of 
English  prowess  and  honour. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  loyalty  and 
good  faith,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  a  female  to  tlie  throne  severed  the 
connection  between  the  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
lanil  and  Hanover,  which  had  been  maintained 
ever  since  George  I.  reigned  over  both  coun¬ 
tries.  Probably  nobody  in  Great  Britain  was 
sorry  for  the  separation,  for  Hanover  was  of 
little  advantiige  to  us,  and  yet  entailed  con¬ 
siderable  expenses,  which  had  been  paid  out 
of  English  taxation.  If  any  sentimental  re- 
gi-et  yet  lingered  in  the  minds  of  any,  it  may 
have  been  dispersed  by  the  reflection  that  by 
the  death  of  William  IV.,  it  w;is  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  who  became  king  of  Hanover,  and 
that  tliis  country  would  be  well  rid  of  the  man 
who  had  been  accused,  and  not  acquitted,  of 
having  conspired  to  set  aside  the  succession  of 
a  queen,  to  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  whom 
he  was  now  the  first  to  attach  his  signature. 

On  the  22d  of  June  a  royal  message  was 
laid  on  the  table  of  both  houses  of  parliament, 
stating  that  in  the  judgment  of  her  majesty 
it  was  inexjjedient  that  any  new  measures 
should  be  recommended  for  adoption  beyond 
such  as  might  be  requisite  for  carrying  on  the 
public  service  from  the  close  of  the  session  to 
the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament  on  the 
15th  of  November;  and  the  address  was 
unanimously  agreed  to.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
a  speech  of  gi'eat  eloquence,  expressed  the 
general  sentiments  of  all  parties  when  he  said: 

“  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  man 
who  was  present  when  her  majesty,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  first  stepped  from  the 
privacy  of  domestic  life  to  the  discharge  of 
the  high  functions  which  on  Tuesday  last  she 
was  called  on  to  perform,  without  entertaining 
a  confident  exj)ecbation  that  she  who  could  so 
demean  herself  was  destined  to  a  reign  of 
happiness  for  her  people  and  glory  for  herself. 


There  is  something  which  art  cannot  imitate 
and  lessons  cannot  teach;  and  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  that  demeanour  which  could  only 
have  been  suggested  by  a  high  and  generous 
nature.  There  was  an  expression  of  deep  re¬ 
gret  at  the  domestic  calamity  with  which  she 
had  been  visited,  and  of  a  deep  and  awful 
sense  of  the  duties  she  was  called  upon  to 
fulfil — there  was  a  becoming  and  dignified 
modesty  in  all  her  actions,  which  could,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  only  have  been  dictated 
by  a  high  and  generous  nature,  brought  up, 
no  doubt,  under  the  guidance  of  one  to  whose 
affection,  care,  and  solicitude  she  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  deeply  grateful.  I  trust  I  have  saitl 
enough  to  convince  the  house  that  all  persons, 
without  reference  to  party  distinctions,  and 
in  the  oblivion,  on  this  day,  of  all  party  differ¬ 
ences,  join  in  the  expression  of  cordial  con¬ 
dolence  with  her  majesty  on  the  loss  which 
she  and  the  country  have  sustained,  and  in 
the  most  heartfelt  wish  that  we  are  now  at  the 
commencement  of  a  long,  a  orosperous,  and  a 
happy  reign.” 

The  privacy  of  the  domestic  life  to  which 
Sir  Robert  referred  was  doubtless  one  reason 
of  the  charm  which  attracted  so  much  regard 
to  the  young  queen.  Mr.  Greville — to  whose 
journal  we  have  referred — went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  she  had  been  kept  in  seclusion  and 
in  the  constant  society  of  her  mother  and  of 
the  Baroness  Lebzeiqwho  stood  in  the  relation 
of  governess  under  the  title  of  lady  companion; 
but  probably  these  restrictions  did  not  exclude 
some  young  companions  chosen  as  occasional 
associates,  and  themselves  under  the  influence 
of  that  quiet  and  unostentatious  household. 
At  any  rate,  the  “seclusion”  of  a  young  girl 
from  tlie  manners  and,  one  might  say,  the  con¬ 
taminations  to  be  found  about  a  court  in  which 
there  were  all  the  traditions,  and  not  a  few 
of  the  evil  distinctions,  that  had  characterized 
it  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth,  was  a  dis¬ 
tinct  advantage.  To  the  men  who  had  so  long 
been  familiar  with  these  characteristics  there 
was  something  peculiarly  charming  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  this  young  and  innocent  girl — some¬ 
thing  perhajis  almost  bewildering  in  the  notion 
tliat  with  her  an  entirely  new  relation  would 
be  established  between  the  ministry  and  the 
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crown.  “  If  she  had  been  my  own  daughter 
I  could  not  have  desired  to  see  her  perform 
her  part  better,”  said  the  Duke  of  W elliugton 
bluntly — and  probably  forgetting  in  his  pa¬ 
ternal  admiration  his  rather  bitter  impression 
that  neither  he  nor  Peel  would  be  among  her 
counsellors.  Even  Greville  himself,  the  un¬ 
sparing  critic  and  recorder  of  the  doings  of  his 
contemporaries,  was  under  the  same  influence, 
for  he  says,  “  She  held  a  council,  at  which  she 
presided  with  as  much  ease  as  if  she  had  been 
doing  nothing  else  all  her  life;  and  though 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  my  colleague  had  con¬ 
trived  between  them  to  make  some  confusion 
with  the  council  papei-s^  she  was  not  put  out 
by  it.  She  looked  very  well ;  and  though  so 
small  in  stature,  and  without  much  pi-etensions 
to  beauty,  the  gracefulness  of  her  manner  and 
the  good  expression  of  her  countenance  gave 
her  on  the  whole  a  very  agreeable  appearance, 
and  with  her  youth  inspire  an  excessive  inter¬ 
est  in  all  who  approach  her,  and  which  I  can’t 
help  feeling  myself.”  Perhaps  the  chronicler, 
whose  words  were  only  published  to  the  world 
long  afterwards,  felt  even  while  he  was  writing 
that  he  had  underrated  the  personal  charm  of 
Victoria,  for  he  adds — in  what  seems  (for  him) 
a  sudden  burst  of  enthusiasm — “  in  short,  she 
appears  to  act  with  every  sort  of  good  taste 
and  good  feeling,  as  well  as  good  sense;  and 
so  far  as  it  has  gone,  nothing  can  be  more 
favourable  than  the  impression  she  has  made, 
and  nothing  can  promise  better  than  her  man¬ 
ner  and  conduct  do.” 

These  expressions  of  the  sentiments  with 
which  the  queen  was  regarded  are  dwelt  on 
at  some  length  here,  because  they  mark  the 
distinction  which  was  afterwards  emphatically 
observed  between  a  continued  affection  for 
and  loyalty  to  the  sovereign,  and  bitter  oppo¬ 
sition  to  those  by  whom  she  was  believed  to 
have  been  influenced  during  her  political 
education. 

That  the  conflict  of  parties  was  likely  to  be 
a  close  one  soon  became  evident;  but  the 
Whig  ministry,  great  as  its  advantages  were 

1  It  has  since  been  stated  that  Greville  himself  was  tlie 
cause  of  the  confusion,  as  he  had  omitted  to  prepare  a 
paper  which  he  thought  was  superfluous. 


supposed  to  be  in  regard  to  the  confidence  of 
the  queen,  had  given  numerous  signs  of  weak¬ 
ness,  if  not  of  vacillation.  Their  intentions 
and  professions  were  perhaps  all  that  could  be 
expected  or  desired  at  that  time,  but  there 
was  a  lack  of  energy  which  had  already  begun 
to  tell  upon  public  opinion.  The  feeling 
that  they  had  been  gradually  losing  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people,  w'ho  expected  a  more 
decided  advance  in  the  road  to  the  reform  of 
fiscal  as  well  as  social  legislation,  increased 
their  perplexity  and  encouraged  the  aggression 
of  the  opposition,  under  the  pow'erful  leader¬ 
ship  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  attacks  of 
Lyndhurst  and  Brougham.  On  the  day  .after 
the  reception  of  the  queen’s  me.ssage  Lynd¬ 
hurst  pronounced  a  censure  upon  ministei-s  for 
their  carelessness  and  incapacity.  Only  two 
acts  of  distinct  and  special  legislation  had,  he 
said,  been  passed  in  a  session  of  nearly  five 
months’  duration,  and  there  were  seventy-five 
public  bills  depending  in  the  House  of  Lords; 
while  the  foreign  policy  of  the  ministers 
“elicited  the  pity  of  their  friends  .and  the 
scorn  and  derision  of  their  enemies.”  Lord 
Melbourne  endeavoured  to  combat  these 
ch.ai-ges,  but  they  could  not  be  contradicted  by 
the  recital  of  measures  that  had  been  passed. 
There  w.as  no  refuting  that  which  w-as  not  un¬ 
truly  called  “  the  bitter  and  vehement  attack 
of  the  learned  ex-chancellor.”  In  the  House 
of  Commons  Lord  John  Russell  h.ad  little 
more  definite  to  say;  and  one  thing  that  he 
did  say  was  twisted  into  an  awkward  nick¬ 
name  for  himself.  Spe.aking  of  the  Reform 
Act,  he  declared,  “Her  majesty’s  ministers, 
while  they  consider  it  a  final  measure,  do  not 
intend  that  it  should  remain  a  barren  act  upon 
the  statute-book,  but  that  it  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up  in  such  a  manner  as  will  ennoble, 
invigorate,  and  enlarge  the  institutions  of  the 
country.”  Of  coui’se  it  was  extremely  injudi¬ 
cious  to  spe.ak  of  “a  fin.al  measure”  in  any  direc¬ 
tion,  or  to  act  as  though  any  particular  degi-ee 
of  progress  would  be  the  limit  of  legislation 
(as  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  to  find  out  not  very 
long  afterwards);  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  Lord  John  really  meant  anything 
more  than  that  the  Reform  Bill  had  settled 
'  the  mode  of  parliamentary  representation  for 
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a  period  beyond  -wliich  there  was  then  no 
necessity  to  look.  At  any  rate  his  meaning 
was  not  such  as  led  the  “lower  order”  of 
Eadicals  to  dub  him  “  Finality  Jack,”  but  by 
that  name  he  was  called  for  a  long  time  after¬ 
ward,  and  in  1849  he  protested  that  he  had 
“never  used  the  ■word  ‘finality’  with  which 
his  name  had  somehow  become  associated.” 

Tlie  ministry  had  no  political  “cry”  with 
•which  to  go  to  the  country.  They  already 
showed  signs  not  only  of  feebleness  but  of  in¬ 
competency.  Had  they  possessed  the  courage 
to  risk  place  and  power  by  announcing  that 
their  policy  would  be  the  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws,  or  the  reduction  of  the  impost  on  grain 
to  a  small  fixed  duty,  they  might  have  secured 
a  triumphant  return,  instead  of  being  depend¬ 
ent  on  a  precarious  majority  which  left  them 
almost  at  the  mercy  of  the  opposition,  and  was 
only  just  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  cling  to 
office.  Brougham  was  to  become  practically 
their  most  formidable  opponent.  Lyndhurst 
was  their  avowed  foe.  Peel — calm,  cold, 
stately,  some  of  his  enemies  said  pompous — 
and  with  a  certain  exhibition  of  suppressed 
strength — was  more  than  a  match  for  any  de¬ 
bater  on  the  other  side;  and  his  earnestness 
contrasted  with  the  usual  ease  of  manner  and 
the  half-cynical  flashes  of  humour  and  of  sa¬ 
tire,  which  were  erroneously  supposed  to  prove 
Melbourne’s  studied  unconcern  for  serious 
business. 

The  only  topic  on  which  an  appeal  to  the 
country  could  be  founded  was  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  ministry  to  the  application  of  the 
Geuei'id  Assembly  for  a  grant  in  aid  of  the 
extension  of  the  Established  Church  in  Scot¬ 
land.  The  Scottish  Church,  it  was  alleged 
by  its  representatives  in  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  found  the  means  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  in  many  places  so  far  below  the  needs  of 
the  population,  that  a  grant  of  no  very  great 
amount  was  required  in  order  to  provide  more 
churches  and  to  increase  tl.e  number  of  the 
clergy.  The  Scottish  Churr h,  although  it  had 
lost  a  number  of  its  former  members  by  seces¬ 
sions,  still  included  above  eleven  hundred 
congregations  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  it  ■w.os  perhaps  considered  reasonable  that 
it  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  different  fashion 


than  that  which  had  partly  disendowed,  in¬ 
stead  of  re-endowing,  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland.  At  first  it  appeared  that  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  delegates  would  be  favourably 
entertained ;  but  the  expectations  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  were  disappointed  when  a  commission 
of  inquiry  w;is  aj)pointed,  consisting  mostly 
of  men  who  not  only  were  without  any  par¬ 
ticular  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  church  in  Scotland,  but  who 
were  decidedly  averse  to  making  a  marked 
distinction  between  that  church  and  the  church 
in  Ireland.  The  General  Assembly  passed  a 
nearly  unanimous  resolution  in  the  shape  of  a 
remonstrance  against  the  constitution  of  this 
commission,  complaining  that  some  members 
of  it  were  actually  opposed  to  the  connection 
between  church  and  state,  while  few  of  them 
were  really  interested  in  the  church  or  had 
such  experience  as  qualified  them  to  take  part 
in  such  an  inquiry.  This  representation  had 
no  effect  in  obtaining  a  change  in  the  commis¬ 
sion  ;  and  at  a  second  meeting  of  the  Assembly, 
where  eight3'-five  clergymen  and  seventy  lay 
elders  were  present,  another  resolution  was 
passed,  regretting  that  their  former  represen¬ 
tations  were  unheeded,  and  objecting  to  the 
conclusion  at  which  the  commission  had  ar¬ 
rived— that  where  religious  instruction  and 
pastoral  superintendence  were  afforded  by  any 
sect  or  denomination  whatever,  there  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Established  Church  were  not  re¬ 
quired,  and  might  be  dispensed  with.  This, 
they  contended,  was  at  variance  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  policy  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  was  calculated  to  weaken  and  overthrow 
it.  The  General  Assembly,  therefore,  publicly 
and  solemnl}'  protested  against  such  a  princi¬ 
ple,  and  declared  that  they  considered  it  to  be 
the  sacred  duty  of  the  legislature  to  support 
and  to  protect  the  national  church,  and  to 
secure  accommodation  and  religious  instruction 
to  the  people  of  Scotland.  Tliey  approved  of 
members  of  the  church  furnishing  to  the  com¬ 
mission  accurate  information  on  all  statistical 
matters,  and  of  church  courts  allowing  inspec¬ 
tion  of,  or  giving  access  to,  their  records  of  all 
entries  relating  to  such  matters;  but  held 
that  it  was  not  competent  to  the  commiasion- 
ers  to  put  to  individual  members  any  questions 
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relating  to  the  doctrine,  worship,  government, 
or  discipline  of  the  church. 

Tliis  latter  demand  would  apj>ear  to  place 
ecclesiastical  authority  on  such  a  footing  with 
regard  to  the  state  from  which  it  sought  secu¬ 
lar  support,  that  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the 
opposition  which  it  created,  not  only  amongst 
Dissenters  and  Seceders,  but  on  the  part  of  a 
ministry  which  had  but  just  emerged  from 
the  heat  of  discussion  on  the  Irish  Church 
question.  The  result  was  that  the  Dissenting 
IxKlies  all  over  the  country  were  aroused; 
that  from  Glasgow  an  anti-state-church  peti¬ 
tion  was  signed  by  14,000  ])ersons;  and  that 
when  the  report  of  the  commissioners  denied 
the  allegetl  necessity  for  providing  more 
churches  and  increasing  the  number  of  the 
clergy  by  a  grant  of  public  money,  numbers 
of  Dissenters  both  in  England  and  Scotland 
were  ready  to  support  the  government. 

This  support,  however,  was  not  such  as  to 
.afford  a  secure  majority  in  a  general  election, 
and  the  effects  of  the  events  which  had  called 
it  forth  had  considerably  diminished.  In  the 
absence  of  any  strong  claim  on  the  grounds  of 
prosjiective  legislation  the  friends  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  relied  chiefly  on  the  representa¬ 
tion  that  the  queen  was  anxious  to  retain  her 
present  advisers,  in  whom  she  had  complete 
confidence.  Electors  were  exhorted  to  sup¬ 
port  the  friends  of  their  young  and  popular 
sovereign,  and  not  to  return  a  government 
to  which  she  would  have  an  aversion  at  the 
very  commencement  of  her  reign. 

These  representations  were  not  only  ill-  I 
advised,  but  were  ill-timed.  They  were  j 
made  not  by  the  ministers,  but  by  those  par-  j 
tlsans  of  the  ministry  who  were  eager  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  majority;  and  O’Connell  and  the  Irish 
party  were  among  the  hottest  advocates  of  the 
return  of  the  Whigs,  on  the  ground  of  the  an¬ 
tipathy  which  the  queen  must  necas-sarily  feel 
to  the  Tories,  who  were  represented  to  be  her 
inveterate  enemies.  The  language  used  by 
the  agitators  on  both  sides  was  so  violent,  so 
exaggerated,  that  it  now  appears  to  l>e  almost 
incredible  that  men  should  have  given  utter¬ 
ance  to  such  fierce  invective,  such  unscruj)u- 
loua  denunciation.  The  whole  country  was  in 
a  state  of  intense  excitement,  and  many  of 


those  politicians  who  had  a  reputation  for 
moderate  views  and  guarded  statements  were 
carried  away  in  the  vortex  of  party  conflict. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  queen  had 
found  her  first,  and  therefore  her  most  trusted, 
adviser  in  Lord  Melbourne.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  his  lack  of  true  euergj'  or  true 
statemanship  as  prime  minister,  there  were 
few  men  more  capable  of  explaining  to  her 
the  duties  of  her  station,  and  explaining  the 
j>olitic;il  constitution  of  the  country.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  one  of  the  men  least  likely 
to  make  such  a  duty  subservient  to  his  own 
advantage,  or  even  to  the  promotion  of  the 
party  of  which  he  was  the  chief.  Apart  from 
his  elegant  manners,  extensive  reading,  and 
agreeable  temper,  he  was  one  of  the  kindliest 
advisers  living,  and  possessed  a  singularly 
generous  nature.  Tliat  he  was  always  ready 
to  conciliate  may  have  been  a  weakness ;  but 
he  had  that  sort  of  sagacity  which  in  times 
of  only  moderate  trial  will  often  succeed  in 
“keeping  things  pleasant,”  and  he  had  remark¬ 
able  tact,  which  added  greatly  to  his  social 
qualities,  and  was  consistent  with  an  un¬ 
selfish  disposition.  For  the  young  queen  he 
entertained  a  sincere  regard,  and  his  admira¬ 
tion  for  her  character  made  him  earnestly  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  her  life  a  happy  one,  and  to 
instruct  her  in  the  duties  of  state  without  ex¬ 
acting  too  much  from  her  youth  and  station. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  Victoria  should  have  felt 
a  grateful  affection  to  one  who  occupied  so  con¬ 
fidential  a  position,  nor  that  she  should  have 
learned  to  look  upon  him  less  as  the  minister 
than  as  the  trusted  guardian,  and  herself  no 
more  the  sovereign  than  the  pupil.  When 
^lelbourne’s  real  character  was  acknowlodged 
after  the  dust  of  party  strife  had  cleared  away, 
and  he  lay  dead,  it  w:is  admitted  that  though 
he  had  neither  the  political  ability  nor  the 
intellectual  force  necessary  for  the  head  of  .a 
government,  at  a  time  when  contending  in¬ 
terests  were  gathering  for  a  trial  of  strength, 
he  was  not  the  indolent  lounger  or  the  easy 
cynic  which  people  had  half  believed  him  to 
be,  because  of  his  peculiar  affectation  of  levity 
and  indifference  to  troublesome  questions.  He 
was  a  man  with  a  remark.able  capacity  for 
liard  work,  and  with  an  anxious  desire  to  deal 
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justly  and  fairly  with  his  opponents,  which 
could  not  have  left  him  at  ease,  even  though 
he  had  an  extraordinary  faculty  for  looking  at 
the  bright  side  of  life — a  faculty  which  could 
perhaps  alone  have  sustained  his  true  amiabi¬ 
lity  and  gentleness  of  heart  under  the  peculiiu- 
trials  of  his  own  domestic  life. 

It  is  a  settled  matter  now  that  so  far  from 
unfairly  using  his  influence  to  promote  his 
own  interests  or  to  increase  his  importance,  or 
even  to  make  his  party  the  monopolists  of 
political  power,  he  advised  the  queen  to  “hold 
out  the  olive  branch  a  little”  to  the  Tories. 
He  had  not  contrived  the  circumstances  by 
which  she  was  impressed  that  a  Tory  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  less  in  accordance  with  her 
opinions  and  her  desires  than  the  ministry 
then  in  power,  and  he  did  not  endeavour  to 
j)erp)etuate  them.  He  had  the  reputation  of 
an  indifferent  lounger,  whose  manner  to 
earnest  deputations  and  to  serious  violent 
jKjliticians  appeared  to  be  trivial  when  com- 
jKired  with  the  sedate  and  even  solemn  de¬ 
meanour  of  Peel  and  the  volcanic  energy  and 
encyclopaedic  attainments  of  Brougham.  Pro¬ 
bably  it  was  because  of  a  half  humorous  sa¬ 
tirical  sense  of  the  difference  between  these 
strenuous  statesmen  and  himself  that  he  ex¬ 
aggerated  his  assumption  of  careless  in¬ 
dolence;  but  the  satire  was  missed,  and  the 
affectation  was  taken  for  the  reality  except 
by  a  few  like  Sydney  Smith  and  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  who  really  knew  him.  If  there  was 
one  thing  about  which  his  indifference  was 
sincere,  it  was  his  own  exaltation.  He  had 
little  of  the  pride  of  place  or  power,  and  simply 
laughed  away  the  queen’s  proposal  to  bestow 
upon  him  the  blue  ribbon  as  a  mark  of  her 
grateful  obligations — saying,  “A  garter  may 
attach  to  us  somebody  of  consequence  whom 
nothing  else  will  reach ;  but  what  would  be 
the  use  of  my  taking  it?  I  cannot  bribe  my¬ 
self!” 

But  there  were  reasons,  one  might  almost  say 
a  peculiar  complication  of  circumstances,  which 
accounted  for  the  suspicions  that  the  queen 
w;is  controlled  by  the  Whigs  —  suspicions 
which  were  soon  developed  into  emphatic 
charges  of  pwlitical  intrigue  and  violent  de¬ 
nunciations  of  the  minister  for  endeavour¬ 


ing  to  surround  the  throne  with  his  own  par¬ 
tisans,  and  to  make  himself  an  irremov.able 
minister  of  state.  Of  course  these  invectives 
must  be  regarded  as  having  far  less  meaning 
at  that  time  of  strong  utterances  and  reckleas 
declamation  than  they  would  have  in  our  own 
day,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
coui-se  pursued  by  the  ministerialists  in  can¬ 
vassing  votes  for  the  “friends  of  the  young 
and  innocent  queen”  had  much  to  do  with  the 
widely-spread  opinion  that  the  crown  was  en¬ 
tirely  under  Whig  influence.  Another  cause 
of  adverse  feeling  was  the  position  supposed 
to  be  held  in  the  royal  household  by  Baron 
Stock  mar. 

Louise  Lehzen,  the  former  governess  of  the 
queen,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Hanoverian 
clergyman,  and  had  firat  come  to  England  in 
1818  as  governess  to  the  Princess  Feodora  of 
Leinengen,  a  daughter  by  the  first  marriage  of 
the  Duchess  of  Kent.  In  1824  she  entered 
upon  the  same  duties  for  the  Princess  Victoria; 
but  as  she  was  a  foreigner,  the  title  of  sub¬ 
governess  was  abandoned  for  that  of  “lady 
in  attendance.”  In  1827  George  IV.  had 
raised  her  to  the  rank  of  a  Hanoverian  ba¬ 
roness,  and  as  the  Baroness  Lehzen  she  con¬ 
tinued  her  instinictions,  while  from  1831  until 
the  accession  of  the  princess  to  the  throne  she 
acted  as  sub-governess  under  the  Duchess  of 
Northumberland,  who  had  been  appointed 
governess.  After  the  accession  of  her  royal 
pupil  she  remained  for  some  time  as  lady  in 
attendance  and  companion  to  the  queen.  The 
baroness  may  be  said  to  have  been  private 
secretary  to  her  majesty  as  regarded  peisonal 
matter's  and  non-political  correspondence;  but 
it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  one 
to  attend  not  only  to  these  personal  affairs 
but  to  those  that  had  reference  to  state  topics 
— a  private  secretary  in  fact,  who  should  hold 
a  confidential  relation  between  the  ministry 
.and  the  crown.  There  were,  however,  some 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  appointing  such  a 
person.  George  III.  had  laboriously  done 
his  own  secretarial  work  until  he  beciime 
blind,  and  he  then  appointed  Colonel  Herbert 
Taylor  as  his  private  secretary,  and  p<aid  his 
salary  out  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
crown.  This  arrangement  was  very  seriously 
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objected  to,  and  the  appointment  of  a  private 
secretaiy  at  all  wiis  regariled  with  disfavour. 
When  the  prince  regent  appointed  Colonel 
MacMiihon  iia  his  secretary,  and  wished  to 
have  his  salary  j)aid  out  of  the  public  funds, 
the  appointinent  Wiis  attacked  in  parliament 
!is  being  unconstitutional.  The  oi)ponents. 
declared  that  secrets  of  state  should  not  be 
allowed  to  a  third  j)arty  beside  the  king  and 
the  ministers,  and  argued  that  a  jjrivate  secre- 
tai-y  would  be  as  it  were  a  court  of  revision 
above  the  cabinet.  This  was  denied  by  the 
ministry,  who  represented  that  a  secretary  was 
necessary  to  assist  the  regent  in  his  private 
corres[)ondence,  and  to  get  through  the  mass 
of  mechanical  labour  which  devolved  upon 
the  sovereign  in  the  transaction  of  jjublic 
business,  that  the  i)rivate  secretary  had  no 
political  responsibility,  that  his  office  in  no  way 
interfered  with  the  duties  of  any  minister,  and 
that  the  miuistei's  of  the  crown  remained  the 
legal  and  constitutional  instruments  by  whom 
all  public  business  had  to  be  transacteil.  The 
regent  therefore  kept  his  secretary,  but  was 
obliged  to  pay  him  out  of  the  privy  puise  in¬ 
stead  of  from  public  money.  William  IV. 
Iiiid  reinstated  his  father’s  former  secretary, 
.Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  and  though  no  opposi¬ 
tion  was  manifested  to  this  appointment,  it 
may  have  been  the  impression  that  a  person 
])ossessing  so  much  knowledge  i-elating  both 
to  private  and  state  affaii-s,  and  holding  so 
confidential  a  position  in  relation  to  the  sove¬ 
reign,  was  able  to  exert  very  considerable  jwli- 
tical  influence.  All  this  made  it  seem  unde¬ 
sirable  to  apj)oint  any  one  to  the  situation  of 
private  secretiiry  to  the  young  (jueen. 

It  would  seem  to  be  obvious  enough,  how¬ 
ever,  that  some  of  these  considerations  were 
against  the  performance  of  the  secretarifil 
duties  by  the  prime  minister,  or,  indeed  by 
:iny  minister,  and  although  by  not  naming 
.any  one  to  the  post  the  possible  intrigues 
which  would  have  aidsen  in  order  to  secure  so 
influential  an  appointment  were  avoided,  it 
was  at  the  exjMjnse  of  leaving  the  ministry 
open  to  the  charge  of  having  endeavoured  to 
t  ike  advantage  of  the  existing  inclination  of 
the  queen  towards  a  Whig  government,  and 
to  make  it  ajqiear  that  the  Tories  were  so 


inimicid  to  her  interests  that  her  only  hope  of 
happiness,  if  not  of  jiersonal  security,  would 
depend  upon  the  retention  of  the  existing 
government. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Lord 
Melbourne  emj.hatically  denied  these  accusa¬ 
tions,  so  far  as  he  was  jieisonally  concerned, 
and  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  neither  he 
nor  Earl  Russell  used  what  would  have  been 
considered  undue  influence.  Indeed  the 
queen,  thougli  she  has  in  quite  recent  times 
acknowledged  (in  those  admirable  memoirs 
which  have  been  published  to  the  world)  that 
she  then  “indulged  strong  feelings  of  political 
liartisanshij),”  was  even  in  those  early  days  no 
mere  puppet  of  state  to  be  exhibited  for  the 
advantage  of  a  ministry,  but  had  a  judgment 
capable  of  forming  definite  and  fairly  accurate 
conclusions — as  wiis  afterwards  shown  by  the 
confidence  which  she  placed  in  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  the  relation  which  she  continued  to 
sustain  to  both  parties.  But  we  have  already 
referred  to  Melbourne’s  personal  claims  on  the 
queen’s  regard,  to  his  devotion  to  her  happi¬ 
ness,  and  to  the  easy  and  kindly  manner  in 
which  lie  instructed  her  in  jiublic  affairs.  It 
was  imjiossible  but  that  he  should  have  strong 
influence,  and  it  was  almost  as  imjiossible  that 
the  ojiponents  of  the  ministry  should  refrain 
from  rejiresenting  him  as  a  crafty  time-server, 
wlio  endeavoured  to  make  himself  indisjien- 
sable  and  surrounded  the  sovei’eign  with  his 
friends  and  subordinates  that  he  might  be 
ruler  of  the  state.  The  very  fact  that  Mel¬ 
bourne  was  then  in  his  fifty-eighth  year,  a 
moderate  Liberal,  careless  of  jiower,  and  with 
a  confirmed  habit  of  that  kind  of  heedlessness 
which  consists  in  a  desire  to  avoid  strife  and 
to  let  troublesome  questions  alone,  gave  occa¬ 
sion  to  his  pol  i  tical  enemies.  He  was  too  careless 
to  avoid  yielding  to  his  friends  and  supporters 
advantages  which  he  would  never  have  taken 
for  himself ;  and  thus  from  good  nature  and 
the  kind  of  easy  scepticism  that  saw  “nothing 
worth  making  a  fuss  about,”  where  more  ear¬ 
nest  jioliticians  thought  they  detected  the 
abandonment  of  a  jirinciple,  he  aroused  sus¬ 
picions,  which  damaged  and  ultimately  heljied 
to  ruin  his  Jiarty,  and  to  exclude  liim  from 
power. 
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Nor  was  the  general  suspicion  of  undue  in¬ 
fluence  diminished  by  the  presence  in  the  royal 
household  of  Baron  Stockmar,  who,  though  he 
was  a  man  of  known  integrity  and  of  singular 
sensitiveness  to  any  imputation  of  interference 
in  political  matters,  occupied  both  then  and 
afterwarils  a  very  peculiar  relation  to  the 
queen  and  to  her  social  interests.  Christian 
Friedrich  Stockmar  had  formerly  been  the 
confidential  secretary,  the  physician,  the  trusted 
friend  and  adviser  of  Leopold.  It  was  he  who 
alone  could  break  to  the  prince  the  distressing 
news  of  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  in 
1817;  it  wiis  to  him  that  the  bereaved  hus¬ 
band  first  spoke  after  kneeling  by  the  bedside 
and  kissing  the  cold  hands  of  the  wife  whom 
he  had  loved.  “He  pressed  me  to  him,”  wrote 
Stockmar,  “and  said,  ‘I  am  now  quite  deso¬ 
late;  promise  me  always  to  stay  with  me.’” 
He  did  stay,  and  gave  a  lifelong  service.  “My 
health  is  tolerable,”  he  wrote  in  the  same  letter 
which  has  just  been  quoted,  “for  though  I  am 
uncommonly  shaken  and  shall  be  yet  more  so 
by  the  sorrow  of  the  prince,  still  I  feel  strong 
enough,  even  stronger  than  I  used  to  be.  I 
only  leave  the  prince  when  obliged  by  pressing 
business.  I  dine  alone  with  him  and  sleep  in 
his  room.  Directly  he  wakes  in  the  night  I 
get  up,  and  sit  talking  by  his  bedside  till  he 
falls  asleep  again.  I  feel  increasingly  that  un¬ 
looked-for  trials  are  my  portion  in  life,  and 
that  there  will  be  many  more  of  them  before 
life  is  over.  I  seem  to  be  here  to  care  more 
for  others  than  for  myself,  and  I  am  well  con¬ 
tent  with  this  destiny.” 

This  was  the  man — and  an  acute,  patient, 
faithful,  far-seeing  man  he  was — an  accom¬ 
plished  physician  who  diagnosed  the  minds  of 
those  amongst  whom  he  lived,  and  judged  of 
their  intentions  and  characters  with  remark¬ 
able  sagacity;  especially  in  reference  to  the 
effects  of  their  actions  in  public  events  and 
]K>litical  affaii-s,  in  which  he  took  no  immediate 
part.  It  may  seem  to  illustrate  Stockmar’s 
sense  of  what  was  becoming,  or  at  all  events 
of  the  conduct  which  should  be  cai-efully  ob¬ 
served  by  one  in  his  position — a  foreigner  in 
a  confidential  situation  at  the  British  court — 
that  he  had  resolutely  declined  to  attend  the 
Princess  Cliarlotte  in  his  capacity  as  a  Jihy- 


sician,  and  even  though  he  had  serious  doubts 
of  the  treatment  of  the  case  by  the  English 
physicians  previous  to  her  accouchement,  he 
could  only  be  prevailed  on  to  offer  advice 
when  they  distinctly  requested  him  to  visit 
her  about  two  hoiu-s  before  her  death.  This 
may  seem  almost  a  blamable  reticence  till 
we  remember  what  would  have  been  the  shite 
of  public  feeling  if  the  princess  had  died 
after  the  English  physicians  had  been  super¬ 
seded  by  a  foreigner,  and  when  we  recall  the 
fact  that  the  chief  medical  attendant.  Sir 
Richard  Croft,  never  afterwards  regained  the 
balance  of  his  mind,  which  had  been  uuhinjred 
by  the  calamity,  and  that  he  eventually  shot 
himself  with  a  pistol  which  he  found  in  the 
room  of  a  house  where  he  was  staying  to 
attend  a  lady  whose  protracted  confinement 
had  revived  the  unbearable  memory  of  the 
formei-  fatal  event. 

Leopold,  then  King  of  the  Belgians,  and 
respected  all  over  Europe  for  his  integrity  and 
sagacity,  may  be  said  to  have  become  the 
natural  guardian  of  the  Princess  Victoria  after 
the  death  of  her  father.  On  her  accession  he 
believed  he  could  do  her  no  greater  service 
than  to  send  his  own  trusted  adviser  to  give 
her  friendly  aid  and  counsel  in  his  name,  and 
especially  to  give  watchful  care  to  the  then 
not  remote  probability  of  her  receiving  the 
addresses  of  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg. 
Though  Lord  Melbourne  himself  fulfilled  man/ 
of  the  duties  of  a  private  secretary  in  afl'aii's 
of  state,  and  by  reason  of  his  personal  regard 
for  the  queen  held  an  almost  paternal  relation 
to  her  at  that  time,  there  was  still  a  necessity 
for  some  pereon  to  act  as  a  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  in  many  matters  between  the 
queen  and  the  prime  minister  or  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  cabinet.  For  fifteen  months  Stock¬ 
mar  filled  this  undefined  but  yet  useful  office 
as  a  trusted  adviser  wdio  could  be  consulted 
upon  the  higher  personal  interests  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign  and  matters  of  importance  connected 
!  with  the  court.  It  was  his  duty  to  observe 
attentively  everything  which  could  affect  the 
well-being  of  the  king’s  niece,  but  his  cleai- 
insight  made  him  carefully  avoid  every  inter¬ 
ference  w'ith  English  affairs  of  state,  so  that 
he  never  excited  the  suspicion  or  jealousy  of 
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the  ministry.  Tiie  queen  herself  has  told  us  | 
that  Melbourne  had  the  greatest  regard  and 
affection  for,  and  the  most  unbounded  confi-  , 
deuce  in  him.  In  a  letter  to  her  majesty  , 
he  said;  “Stockmar  is  not  only  an  excellent 
man,  but  also  one  of  the  most  sensible  I  have 
ever  met  with.”  Palmerston,  who,  it  is  said, 
disliked  Stockmar,  yet  spoke  of  him  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  complete  disinterestedness;  and  Lord  , 
Aberdeen  held  him  in  very  high  estimation. 

“Baron  Stockmar,”  says  Max  Muller,  “was  i 
neither  a  statesman  nor  a  diplomatist  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word;  and  though  mov- 
iu2  all  his  life  in  that  inner  circle  where  de- 
cisious  are  taken  which  influence  the  course 
of  history;  nay,  though  forming  occasionally 
the  very  centre  of  that  narrow  circle,  he  never 
claimed  credit  for  himself,  but  was  content  to 
remain  through  life  the  unknown  friend  and 
benefactor  of  the  sovereigns  whom  he  served. 
The  real  secret  of  his  success  was  his  entire 
truthfulness  in  his  dealings  with  friends  and 
opponents,  and  the  rare  art  which  he  possessed 
of  telling  the  truth,  even  to  kings,  without 
giving  ofifence.” 

It  is  not  beside  the  intention  of  the  present 
history  to  dwell  thus  upon  the  characteristics 
of  this  man  who  occupied  so  delicate  and  yet 
so  undefined  a  position  towards  the  royal 
household,  for  when  in  the  summer  of  1838 
he  left  England,  it  was  to  transfer  first  his 
keen  observation  and  afterwards  his  confiden¬ 
tial  adduce  and  companionship  to  the  young 
prince  who  afterwards  became  the  consort  of 
the  queen. 

Though  Stockmar  possessed  the  confidence 
of  the  ministry  and  even  of  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition,  his  presence  at  the  court  in  a 
confidential  capacity  was  made  the  subject 
of  bitter  comment  by  those  who  accused  the 
Whigs  of  an  endeavour  to  subordinate  the 
queen.  Mr.  Abercromby,  the  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  once  declared  to  Lord 
Melbourne,  that  he  felt  it  would  be  his  duty 
to  call  attention  in  parliament  to  the  uncon¬ 
stitutional  position  of  that  foreigner  Stock¬ 
mar.  The  premier  replied  that  Stockmar 
was  a  person  who  fulfilled  duties  in  which 
circumstances  had  made  it  necessary  that 
somebody  shouhl  be  emploj'ed,  and  that  he 


was  there  with  his  (Melbourne’s)  knowledge 
and  approval.  On  Stockmar  hearing  of  it 
he  said,  “  Tell  Abercromby  to  bring  forward 
his  motion  against  me  in  parliament ;  I  shall 
know  how  to  defend  myself.”  Nothing  came 
of  the  threat  or  the  retort,  but  there  c:in  be 
no  doubt  of  the  increased  injury  to  tlie  min¬ 
istry  by  the  supposition  that  Stockmar  repre¬ 
sented  a  foreign  influence  to  which  the 
government  was  amenable.  “King  Leopold 
and  Stockmar  are  very  good  and  intelligent 
people,”  said  Mellx)urne,  “  but  I  dislike  very 
much  to  hear  it  said  by  my  friends  that  I  am 
influenced  by  them.  We  know  it  is  not  true, 
but  still  I  dislike  to  hear  it  said.” 

These  were  the  elements  of  that  bitter  con¬ 
test  which  was  to  result  in  a  majority  to  the 
Whigs — but  only  such  a  majority  as  repre¬ 
sented  the  diminishing  influence  of  their 
government,  and  the  increased  distrust  with 
which  it  was  regarded  by  the  country.  Nor 
was  their  position  strengthened  by  the  avowal 
of  any  future  policy  which  would  secure  the 
adhesion  of  those  who  desired  to  see  further 
measures  of  reform.  The  addresses  of  the  par¬ 
liamentary  leadei-s  were  party  speeches  and 
little  more. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  wrote  to  the  electors  of 
Tam  worth:  “  In  cordial  concurrence  with  that 
powerful  Conservative  party  with  which  I 
am  proud  to  boast  of  my  connection,  looking 
rather  to  the  defence  of  great  principles  than 
to  the  mere  temporary'  interests  of  party,  I 
have  given  a  zealous  supjxrrt  to  a  weak  and 
inefiBcient  govemment,  whenever  it  has  offered 
any  opposition,  however  lukewarm  and  hesi¬ 
tating,  to  projects  of  further  change  in  the 
system  of  representation  or  in  the  balance  of 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  state.”  On 
the  other  hand.  Lord  John  Russell  told  the 
elector's  of  Stroud — “  I  have  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  our  institutions  by  r'eforming  them; 
to  obtain  complete  and  full  liberty  for  every 
religious  opinion;  to  give  to  Ireland  the 
franchises  of  Great  Britain;  but  in  so  doing 
I  have  been  cautious  not  so  to  innovate  as  to 
admit  any  principle  by  which  our  ancient 
institutions  might  themselves  l>e  endangered ; 
not  so  to  define  religious  liberty  as  to  weaken 
1  the  Establisherl  Cliurch;  not  so  to  provide  for 
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the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
as  to  break  or  disturb  the  unity  of  the  empire. 
In  thus  spirit  I  must  always  0]jpose  any  pro¬ 
position  for  the  adoption  of  an  elective  House 
of  Ijords,  or  of  the  voluntary  principle  in 
religion.”  It  would  ]>erhaps  be  difficult  to 
imagine  an  address  more  calculated  to  increase 
the  growing  distrust  of  the  Dissenters  and  the 
ardent  reformera.  Indeed  at  this  time  the 
Earl  of  Durham,  who  was  regarded  as  an 
advanced  reformer,  wiis  spoken  of  as  the 
possible  head  of  a  new  ministry,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  avowed  policy  would  have  been 
very  much  like  what  is  now  spoken  of  as 
“Liberal-Conservative.”  He  had  been  con¬ 
sulted  by  the  electors  of  his  own  county  on 
the  political  situation,  and  several  candidates 
for  parliament  had  endoi-sed  his  views;  but 
he  was  to  be  otherwise  and  far  less  fortunately 
employed,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

To  show  the  manner  in  which  family  influ¬ 
ence  was  even  then  used  to  secure  the  return 
of  a  candidate,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Londonderry 
sent  the  following  agreeable  manifesto  to 
their  Durham  tenantry  through  their  can¬ 
didate.  “"We  assure  all  those  who  answer  to 
the  solemn  appeal  that  we  make  to  them — 
who  step  forward  with  heart  and  soul  in  the 
Conservative  cause  to  rescue  the  country  from 
Radical  domination — that  the  sense  of  the 
obligation  to  tis  personally  will  be  for  ever 
registered  in  our  memories;  and  that  the 
gratitude  of  ourselves  and  our  family  to  those 
who  live  around  us  and  on  our  property,  will 
be  in  proportion  to  this  important  demand 
we  make  upon  them  to  prove  their  fidelity 
and  their  attachment  to  our  sentiments  and 
confidence  in  our  ojjinions.  We  send  these 
our  recommendations  to  our  esteemed  friend, 
the  Honourable  Henry  Liddell,  to  make  every 
use  of  he  .shall  think  fit ;  and  we  have  begged 
him  especially  to  repoi-t  to  us  those  who 
answer  zealously  to  our  call,  and  those  who 
are  unmindful  of  our  earnest  wishes.”  There 
is  something  unpleasantly  significant  in  these 
vague  promises  of  contingent  advantage  to 
the  docile,  and  in  the  implied  menace  to  the 
disobedient  elector.  There  could  be  no  more 
emphatic  argument  than  such  an  addre.ss, — 


to  show  how  inoperative  the  Reform  Bill 
could  be  made  in  certain  constituencies  unless 
the  legislature  also  protected  voters  in  the 
exercise  of  their  privileges. 

In  constituencies  like  Tamworth,  however, 
the  election  would  have  to  be  conducted  on  a 
different  ground.  The  boi'oughs  and  large 
towns  might  be  scenes  of  bribery  and  corrup¬ 
tion  on  both  sides,  but  only  constitutional 
principles  were  acknowledged,  and  it  was 
perceived  by  the  sagacious  opponents  of  the 
government  that  the  battle  would  be  very 
effectually  fought  by  careful  registration.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  indeed,  told  his  friends  at  Tam¬ 
worth  that  it  might  be  disagreeable,  and  in¬ 
deed  inconvenient,  to  them  to  attend  to  the 
registration  of  voters  which  annually  took 
place  through  the  counti-y.  “  All  this,”  said 
he,  “  may  be  revolting  to  you ;  but  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  that  it  is  better  you  should 
take  this  tiouble  than  that  you  should  allow 
the  constitution  to  become  the  victim  of  false 
friends,  or  that  you  should  be  trampled  under 
the  hoof  of  a  ruthless  democracy.  The 
advice  which  has  been  given  to  some  per¬ 
sons  is  'Agitate,  agitate,  agitate  !’  The  advice 
which  I  should  give  to  you  would  be  this: 
‘Register,  register,  register !”’ 

Of  course  the  “  trampling  under  the  hoof  of 
a  ruthless  democracy”  on  the  one  side  and 
other  much  stronger  modes  of  expression  on 
both  sides,  were  only  ordinary  oratorical 
flourishes.  Then  as  now  strongly  illustrative 
words  were  used  by  speakers  in  and  out  of 
parliament,  but  they  must  not  be  taken  to 
mean  all  that  they  literally  imply.  “  A 
butcher,”  says  a  witty  writer  of  that  day — 
“  may  say  that  his  heart  bleeds  for  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  yet  feel  very  comforlable  all  the 
time.”  It  would  indeed  be  impossible  to  take 
all  the  “  flowers  of  rhetoric  ”  of  that  period  at 
anything  like  the  equivalent  at  which  they 
would  now  be  placed.  The  language  of  in¬ 
vective  and  the  constant  use  of  expletives  to 
be  noted  in  the  speeches  of  the  time  is  amaz¬ 
ing  to  a  modem  reader  with  a  refined  taste, 
and  so  we  shall  be  obliged  to  see  when  we 
presently  refer  to  the  taunts  and  recrimina¬ 
tions  which  enlivened  parliament  in  the  next 
session.  The  language  then  employed  in  poli- 
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tical  controversy  w.as  often  such  as  could 
scarcely  have  been  tolerated  except  for  the 
accepted  retaliation  of  a  barbarous  reference 
to  a  duel  for  the  purjwse  of  bringing  violence 
to  a  climax,  and  so  vindicating  the  right  to 
abuse  an  antagonist  by  the  reflection  that  he 
might  claim  the  privilege  of  giving  the  ag¬ 
gressor  a  chance  to  murder  him,  or  to  be  mur¬ 
dered. 

But  after  all  the  strong  language,  and  the 
strenuous  contest  during  the  elections,  there 
was  very  little  change  in  the  relative  position 
of  parties  up  to  the  end  of  July.  By  the  19th 
of  August,  however,  the  number  of  Liberals 
replaced  by  Conservatives  and  Tories  amounted  j 
to  66,  and  the  replacements  on  the  other  side  ; 
to  only  53.  Instead  of  the  Liberal  majority  I 
being  356  to  302  as  in  the  last  parliament,  I 
the  present  majority  was  only  336  to  322. 
That  the  queen  had  expressed  a  wish  to  retain 
their  services  had  been  the  chief  claim  of 
Lord  Melbourne’s  ministry  to  a  return  to 
])ower.  Several  of  the  principid  constituencies 
had  openly  become  Conservative.  ^Ir.  Hume 
was  rejected  by  the  electors  of  Middlesex,  and 
accepted  the  representation  of  Kilkenny 
through  the  influence  of  O’Connell.  Mr. 
Roebuck  was  unseated  at  Bath.  Liverpool 
and  Hull  both  gave  up  their  Radical  mem- 
bei-s. 

On  the  13th  of  November  the  queen  opened 
parliament  in  person,  her  progress  through 
the  streets  being  greeted  by  the  enthusiastic 
plaudits  of  a  vast  concourse  of  people.  The 
address  in  reply  to  the  royal  speech  was  unani¬ 
mously  accepted  in  the  u])per  house  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Sir  Robert  Peel — concur¬ 
ring  in  the  seconding  of  the  address,  but  re¬ 
serving  his  opinion  on  every  measure  to  which 
it  made  allusion — gave  the  queen’s  appeal  the 
most  unqualified  acquiescence  in  tendering  to 
her  majesty  an  assurance  of  loyalty  and  of  his 
desire  to  afford  the  co-operation  which  she 
asked  when  she  said,  “  In  meeting  this  parlia¬ 
ment,  the  first  that  has  been  elected  under  my 
authority,  I  am  anxious  to  declare  my  confi¬ 
dence  in  your  loyalty  and  wisdom.  The  early 
age  at  which  I  am  called  to  the  sovereignty  of 
this  kingdom  renders  it  a  more  imperative 
duty,  that  under  Divine  Providence  I  should 


place  my  reliance  upon  your  cordial  co-opera- 
I  tion  and  uix)n  the  love  and  affection  of  my 
people.”  The  address  was  not  to  pass  unchal¬ 
lenged  however.  Three  amendments  intended 
to  raise  the  question  of  further  political  en¬ 
franchisement  and  to  set  forth  the  views  of 
the  Radicals  were  moved  by  Mr.  Wakley  and 
seconded  by  Sir  William  Moles  worth,  but  the 
first  of  them  being  rejected  by  an  enormous 
majority  the  two  others  were  abandoned.  On 
a  portion  of  the  queen’s  speech  which  said, 
“I  place  unreservedly  at  your  disposal  those 
hereditary  revenues  which  were  transfened 
to  the  public  by  my  immediate  predecessor; 
and  I  have  commanded  that  such  papers  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  fuU  examination  of 
this  subject  shall  be  prepared  and  laid  before 
you,”  Mr.  Harvey  brought  forward  amend¬ 
ments  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  heredi¬ 
tary  revenues  of  the  crown  more  directly 
under  the  control  of  parliament,  and  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  revision  of  the  pension  list.  These 
proposals  were  also  defeated  at  the  time,  though 
afterwai-ds  the  government  brought  in  a  mo¬ 
tion  appointing  a  committee  of  inquiry  into 
the  subject.  The  amendment  projKDsed  by 
Mr.  Wakley  elicited  from  Lord  John  Russell 
a  declaration  of  entire  dissent  from  the  views 
of  the  Radicals.  He  emphatically  declared 
that  so  soon  again  to  enter  into  the  question 
of  the  construction  of  the  representation  would 
destroy  the  stability  of  our  institutions.  The 
settlement  of  the  monetary  affairs  in  relation 
to  the  crown  and  the  income  of  .£30,(XX)  to  be 
granted  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent  occupied  the 
remainder  of  the  session,  and  parliament  was 
to  have  adjouraed  till  February  (1838),  but 
serious  news  from  Canada  made  it  necessary 
to  order  its  reassembly  on  the  16th  of  January. 

It  may  be  noticed  here  as  illustrating  the 
position  of  parties,  that  among  bitter  oppon¬ 
ents  of  Melbourne,  Brougham  had  become  the 
bitterest.  His  antagonism  was  of  a  kind 
which  passed  beyond  the  confines  of  jiarlia- 
mentary  differences  and  became  i)ei'sonal.  His 
excitable  temper,  exasperated  by  a  deep  and 
incurable  wound  to  his  ambition  and  his 
vanity,  led  him  to  display  an  almost  ferocious 
disposition  to  assail  the  premier  and  to  taunt 
the  ministry  on  every  occasion.  He  had  ex- 
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peoted  to  be  restored  to  office  ou  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Whig  ministry  in  1835,  and 
it  perhaj>s  never  seriously  occurred  to  him 
(or  if  it  did,  the  suspicion  does  not  appear  to 
have  mitigatetl  his  resentment)  that  this  very 
infirmity  of  temper,  his  indiscretion,  and  his 
ungovernable  eccentricity  had  rendered  it  im¬ 
possible  even  for  an  easy-going  statesman  like 
Mellxmme  to  endure  him  as  a  colleague.  In 
1838  Brougham  made  ready  for  a  strenuous 
opjx)sition,  instead  of  maintaining  an  armed 
neutrality  as  he  had  done  in  1837.  Mean- 
•while  Lyndhurst  and  he  had  been  reconciled, 
and  remained  ever  after  ou  friendly  and  even 
intimate  terms.  Towai'ds  many  of  his  old 
allies  he  continued  to  profe.ss  unaltered  senti¬ 
ments  of  regard ;  but  to  Melbourne  there  was 
nothing  due  but  condign  punishment  for  what 
he  called  his  treachery;  one  aggravation  of 
offence  not  to  be  forgiven  lay,  as  he  loved  to 
tell,  in  the  premier’s  having  written  to  him 
about  the  Imprisonment  for  Debt  Bill,  and 
other  measures,  in  his  accustomed  free-and- 
easy  tone,  without  dropping  the  least  hint  of 
the  judicial  affront  in  contemplation.  Had 
he  been  treated  confidentially,  and  told  that 
the  whole  blame  lay  with  the  king,  he  would 
have  pitied  the  infirmity  of  friendship,  but 
would  not  have  felt  himself  outwitted.  But 
on  the  demise  of  the  crown  and  the  accession 
of  Melbourne  to  the  hitherto  untasted  power 
which  the  full  confidence  of  royalty  confers, 
the  last  shade  of  doubtful  extenuation  van¬ 
ished,  and  the  unhappy  egotist  was  forced  to 
see  plainly  that  he  had  been  laid  aside  by  his 
party  rather  than  by  royalty.  Thenceforth  his 
thoughts  were  devoted  to  the  vindication  of 
his  rejected  claims  and  vengeance  on  his  chief 
adversary.  The  public  were  never  told  directly 
at  the  time  what  were  the  reasons  that  he  was 
not  a  second  time  made  keeper  of  the  seal; 
and  other  causes  which  appeared  to  be  too 
obvious  were  never  authentically  denied.  He 
was  held  up  as  a  victim  to  the  enmity  and 
resentment  of  the  court,  and  sometimes  as  the 
hatetl  and  envied  rival  whom  the  Whigs  of 
inferior  talent  feared  to  admit  once  more 
within  the  p:ile  of  power.  But  on  the  fall  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s  short  administration  the 
court  was  absolutely  hel])leas,  while  the  new  j 


cabinet  stood  in  the  utmost  need  of  some  one 
able  to  coi)e  with  Lord  Lyndhurst;  yet  for 
several  mouths  there  was  no  one  whom  they 
ventured  to  name  as  a  tit  occupant  for  the 
woolsack.  Now  they  could  no  longer  deceive 
themselves  into  hoping  for  any  quarter  from 
the  eloquent  and  exasperated  subject  of  official 
ostracism.  Furious  at  the  conspicuous  slight 
put  upon  him.  Brougham  lost  no  more  time 
in  reminding  them  what  manner  of  spirit 
he  was  of.  Day  after  day  he  poured  forth 
upon  them  the  unfailing  vials  of  his  wrath. 
Ireland,  Canada,  and  the  West  Indies  fur¬ 
nished  him  in  succession  with  themes  of  in¬ 
vective  against  what  he  stigmatized  as  their 
maladministration;  while,  for  popularity  in 
England,  he  was  ready  to  outbid  them  easily 
ou  education,  free-trade,  and  law  reform.  Had 
the  objections  to  his  readmission  to  the  cabinet 
rested  on  the  antipathy  of  the  king,  they 
would  have  been  removed  by  his  demise  in 
1837 ;  had  they  been  eutei-taiued  only  by  the 
premier,  they  must  evidently  have  been  over¬ 
borne  by  the  more  placable  views  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  as  time  wore  on,  and  the  ministerial 
majority,  small  enough  at  fii’st,  grew  less  and 
less.  Tlie  truth  is,  however,  that  what  their 
chief  had  the  courage  and  candour  to  declare 
at  starting,  they  were,  or  soon  came  to  be,  con¬ 
vinced  of  with  regard  to  this  most  eccentric 
though  most  eloquent  of  men.'  To  one  of  his 
memorable  oushiughts  Melbourne  thus  com¬ 
menced  his  reply: — 

I  appeal  to  the  candour  of  every  one  who 
has  hstened  to  the  marvellous  displaj’^  of  in¬ 
genuity  in  argument  and  vei-satility  of  illus¬ 
tration  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by 
the  noble  and  learned  lord,  whether  the  rea¬ 
sons  must  not  have  been  perfectly  iusu|>erable 
which  compelled  us  to  forego  the  advantage 
of  including  him  in  the  administration. 

The  information  which  caused  the  earlier 
reassembling  of  parliament  was  that,  from  a 
state  of  discontent  and  of  j»erpetual  bickering 
between  the  colonial  assembly  and  the  legis¬ 
lative  council  appointed  by  the  crown,  the 
Canadians  in  Lower  Canada  had  broken  into 
open  revolt,  and  that  many  of  the  people  of 
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Upper  Canada  were  also  disaffected.  Lower 
Canada  wjis  at  that  time,  even  more  than  it  is 
now,  distinguished  from  Upper  Canada  botli 
by  nationality  and  by  social  observances. 

Lower  or  Eastern  Canada  was  still  French, 
and  the  usages  of  the  people  were  in  some 
respects  those  of  the  old  French  regime  before 
the  revolution.  This  peculiarity  is  still  so 
marked  in  many  parts  of  the  colony  that  a 
visitor  is  immediately  struck  with  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  him  to  be  an  anachronism,  when  he 
passes  from  the  pushing  and  modern  activity 
of  the  upper  province  to  thequiet,  old-fashioned 
townships  and  villages  of  the  descendants  of 
the  French  colonists. 

The  two  provinces  naturally  had  many 
more  marked  differences  forty  years  ago,  and 
of  course  greater  differences  still  when  by  the 
constitution  of  1791  they  were  divided  into 
separate  governments,  each  with  its  governor, 
its  executive  council  appointed  by  the  crown, 
its  legislative  council,  also  appointed  by  the 
crown,  and  its  representative  assembly,  the 
members  of  which  were  elected  for  four  years. 
It  was  at  first  intended  that  these  provinces 
should  remain  separate,  one  community  being 
virtually  French  in  feeling  and  education,  and 
Roman  Catholic  in  religion ;  the  other  chiefly 
British,  and  of  the  Protestant  faith. 

Of  course  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to 
separate  the  two  provinces  in  any  artificial 
way;  there  were  no  natural  geographical  divi¬ 
sions,  and  the  real  division  was  the  distinction 
of  race,  of  customs,  and  of  those  laws  which 
were  under  the  control  of  the  popular  assem¬ 
bly.  The  result  was  that  the  attempt  to  bring 
each  province  under  the  same  kind  of  govern¬ 
ment  failed  utterly.  It  exasperated  the  Lower 
Canadians  that  a  British  party  in  the  legisla¬ 
tive  council  nominated  by  the  crown  should 
be  able  to  dominate  the  country  and  to  over¬ 
throw  the  resolutions  of  the  representative 
assembly  elected  by  the  people,  and  by  people 
who  wei'e  French,  and  desired  to  retain  French 
laws  and  observances.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
inhabitants  of  Tapper  Canada  demanded  local 
self-govei-nment,  and  resented  the  authority  of 
the  crown,  which  coxdd  nullify  the  votes  of  the 
l)eople  as  represented  by  their  elected  mem¬ 


bers.  In  Lower  Canada  the  mixed  {x>pulation 
of  French  and  English  settlei’s  were  equally 
dissiitisfied  with  the  government,  for  the  British 
colonists  fretted  under  the  operation  of  many 
French  laws  which  were  allowed  to  remain, 
such  as  those  regarding  the  tenure  of  laud. 
On  one  side  the  civil  law  was  hampered  with 
French  prescription,  and  on  the  other  the 
criminal  law  w;\s  impeded  because  it  Wiis 
instituted  solely  on  British  procedure.  The 
mutual  jealousies  of  the  people  made  the  task 
of  government  difficult,  but  the  arbitrary 
manner  of  governing  caused  cou-stant  complaint 
and  disloyalty.  There  could  be  no  jury  chosen 
with  any  probability  of  its  giving  a  proper 
verdict,  the  composition  of  the  legislative 
council  was  declared  to  be  unbearable,  and  a 
demand  was  made  for  that  council  to  be  made 
elective.  The  church  question  was  as  promi¬ 
nent  here  as  in  Ireland,  and  the  i)roperty  set 
apart  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  was  required 
for  secular  uses.  In  both  provinces  the  ap¬ 
peal  was  made  year  after  year  against  the 
combination  of  the  legislative  and  the  judicial 
functions,  the  iiTesponsibility  of  the  executive 
and  officials,  the  monopoly  of  the  application 
of  the  revenues  by  a  government  nominated 
by  the  crown,  and  the  retention  of  church 
endowments.  The  struggle  to  obtain  these 
changes  had  been  maintained  by  the  popular 
assemblies  for  several  yeai-s.  In  1833  the 
assembly  of  Lower  Canada  had  separated  wdth- 
out  voting  supplies,  three  years  afterwards 
the  assembly  of  the  Upper  Province  had  done 
the  same,  and  still  the  government  here  wa.s 
obdurate,  and  the  reply  sent  to  the  people 
who  had  acted  loyally  during  the  American 
war  of  independence  was  such  as  to  provoke 
the  threat  of  an  appeal  to  force  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  securing  independence. 

When  the  representative  assembly  stopped 
the  sujqdies  chiefly  because  the  legislative 
council  persisted  in  retaining  in  their  service 
officials  whose  conduct  had  been  condemned 
by  the  popular  body,  the  government  simply 
claimed  the  right  to  appropriate  the  payment 
of  these  officers’  salaries  from  any  public  money 
that  happened  to  be  on  hand.  In  spite  of 
public  meetings  and  constant  representations 
that  the  legislative  council  should  be  chosen 
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by  the  votes  of  the  people  and  uot  be  allowed 
thus  to  dispose  of  the  funds  of  the  colony  at 
their  pleasure,  the  government  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  the  treasury  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  executive  system  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  colonial  assembly.  This  was  equiv¬ 
alent  to  placing  the  French  Canadians  under 
arbitrary  rule  of  British  officials  nominated 
by  the  English  government.  Thus  discontent 
was  working  in  both  provinces.  In  Lower 
Canada  commenced  the  movement  which  led 
to  rebellion.  The  representative  of  Mon¬ 
treal  in  the  Representative  Assembly  was  M. 
Louis  Joseph  Papiueau.  He  was  a  man  of 
ability  and  influence,  and  became  speaker  of 
the  house.  He  was  the  recognized  leader  of 
the  opponents  of  the  government  policy,  and 
presided  at  several  meetings  where  inflamma¬ 
tory  allusions  were  made  to  the  successful  re¬ 
sistance  which  had  led  to  the  independence  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  an  officer  of  militia, 
and  several  of  his  brother  officers  had  attended 
the  meetings.  It  was  understood  that  Papi- 
neau  had  organized  a  great  convention  for  dis¬ 
cussing  the  grievances  of  the  colony.  The 
governor,  Lord  Gosford,  began  by  dismissing 
some  of  the  militia  officers  who  had  attended 
meetings  and  taken  part  in  the  demonstrations. 
He  then  issued  warrants  for  the  apprehension 
of  several  members  of  the  assembly  on  the 
charge  of  high  treason.  Some  of  these  fled 
from  the  country.  Othersremained;  the  attempt 
to  arrest  them  was  resisted  by  their  friends, 
and  political  opposition  became  open  rebellion. 
The  military  forces  were  not  prepared  for  so 
sudden  an  outbreak.  The  commander-in-chief 
of  the  troops  sent  Colonel  Gore  with  a  strong 
force  to  one  of  the  two  villages,  at  the  entrance 
of  which  1500  of  the  rebels  had  taken  up  their 
quarters  in  a  stone  house  which  they  had 
strongly  fortified.  The  troops  attacked,  but 
were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  sixteen  men  in 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  only  field-piece 
which  they  had  taken  with  them.  They  were 
forced  to  retire.  T wo  days  afterwards  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel  Wetherell  attacked  the  other 
village,  seven  miles  di.stant,  burned  it  to  the 
ground, and  routed  its  defenders.  This  alarmed 
the  more  successful  bcsly  of  insurgents,  who 
abandoned  their  position  and  joined  their  de¬ 


feated  compatriots  in  their  flight  across  the 
border  and  into  the  United  States  territory. 
Sir  John  Col  borne  was  then  able  to  march  his 
whole  force  to  the  north  of  Ottawa,  where  the 
rebellion  had  commenced  and  Wiis  still  main¬ 
tained.  The  insurgents  occupied  a  fortified 
village  on  the  bank  of  the  river;  but  on  his 
approach  most  of  them  fled,  and  only  about 
400  held  the  church  and  the  adjoining  build¬ 
ings,  which  they  had  so  fortified  as  to  keep 
them  against  the  whole  British  force  until 
both  church  and  village  were  set  on  fire,  when 
they  were  compelled  to  retreat,  leaving  behind 
them  above  half  of  their  number  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoner's.  The  rebellious  people 
of  that  district,  who  probably  comprised  nearly 
all  the  inhabitants  except  the  British  residents, 
upon  whose  property  some  injuries  had  of 
course  been  inflicted,  then  sui-reudered  uncon¬ 
ditionally,  and  were  allowed  to  go  unpunished. 
Four  of  the  leaders  of  these  outbreaks  had 
been  killed,  nine  had  escaped,  including  M. 
Papiueau,  who  repaired  to  New  York,  and 
eight  were  taken  jrrisoners,  one  of  them  being 
a  br'ave  man  named  Wolf  red  Nelson. 

In  New  York  Papineau  and  his  companions 
found  “sympathizers,”  who  raised  numerous 
recruits  among  the  Americans,  and  above 
seven  hundred  of  them  under  a  leader  named 
Van  Rensselear  took  possession  of  a  small 
wooded  island  named  Navy  Island  in  the 
Niagara  river,  three  miles  above  the  falls,  and 
in  Canadian  territory. 

They  commenced  firing  upon  the  Canadian 
shore,  which  was  only  600  yards  distant,  and 
kept  up  communications  with  the  mainland  by 
means  of  a  small  steamer,  which  was  captured 
by  a  party  of  militia  who  attacked  it  in  boats, 
set  it  on  fire,  and  sent  it,  in  flames,  down  the 
river  to  be  extinguished  in  the  falls.  Navy 
Island  was  afterwards  invested,  and  the  gar¬ 
rison  quickly  and  silently  departed  without 
further  fighting.  This  was  on  the  14th  of 
January,  1838,  and  for  some  time  afterwards 
the  “  sympathizers  ”  kept  uj)  a  kind  of  border 
warfare,  making  raids  and  incursions  across 
the  frontier  in  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  reckless  playing  at  warfare;  for  the 
American  government  had  interdicted  it,  and 
the  sympathizers  were  therefore  unattached 
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supiwrters  of  the  rebellion  by  a  kind  of  bri¬ 
gandage  by  which  they  obtained  no  advan¬ 
tage,  since  they  were  repeatedly  defeated. 

Still  more  remarkable  had  been  the  stete  of 
affairs  in  Upper  Canada,  to  which  the  rebellion 
had  spread,  but  where  it  never  really  attained 
any  very  decided  footing.  There  were  numerous 
malcontents  there,  and  their  dissatisfaction  was 
to  some  extent  justified,  but  the  very  manner 
in  which  their  leaders  called  them  together 
shows  perhaps  that  there  was  no  energetic 
desire  for  an  appeal  to  arms. 

A  manifesto  was  issued,  couched  in  a  kind 
of  exaggerated  imitation  of  the  old  Puritan 
language.  The  governor  of  the  province  was 
the  brave  and  rather  eccentric  Major  Head 
(aftei’wards  Sir  Francis  Head),  so  well  known 
as  a  traveller.  He  had  fought  at  Waterloo, 
and  while  acting  as  assistant  poor-law  com¬ 
missioner  for  the  county  of  Kent  had  sud¬ 
denly  been  sent  for  to  go  out  to  govern  Upper 
Canada.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out  he 
did  little  or  nothing.  What  he  did  afterwards 
was  either  so  risky  and  fanciful  that  it  de¬ 
served  the  censure  and  the  adverse  comment 
which  it  received,  or  it  was  so  sagacious  that 
it  was  entitled  to  the  reward  which  followed 
his  resignation.  There  have  always  been  sup¬ 
porters  of  both  views;  but  as  his  plan  was 
successful,  his  admirers  invariably  seemed  to 
have  the  better  argument. 

He  resolved  to  show  that  the  rebellion  in 
Upper  Canada  was  of  so  little  real  importance 
that  he  could  treat  it,  if  not  with  contempt, 
at  least  with  compai-ative  indifference.  He 
sent  every  soldier  out  of  the  province  to  help 
the  troojjs  in  Lower  Canada;  he  permitted 
the  rebels  to  make  all  kinds  of  preparations 
— he  even  allowed  them  to  invest  Toronto, 
where  they  appeared  to  the  number  of  3000 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the 
editor  of  a  Republican  newspaper,  one  Eg- 
mont,  a  former  BonapartLst  officer,  and  others. 
Then  Major  Head  summoned  the  militia  and 
the  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  city,  who  fortified 
the  town -hall,  and  attacked  the  insuigent 
force  with  such  sudden  spirit  and  success  that 
it  was  utterly  routed  and  dispersed  and  the 
rebellion  was  suppressed.  It  was  a  very  bril¬ 
liant,  but,  as  many  people  thought,  a  veiy 


imprudent  way  of  dealing  with  an  iusuri'ec- 
tion  in  a  prov'ince  where  many  of  the  iuliabit- 
ants  of  the  neighbouring  territoiy  were  in 
revolt,  and  American  mai-auders  were  making 
repeated  attacks  on  the  frontier.  He  claimed 
to  have  vindicated  Canadian  loyalty,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  increased  it  by  his 
courage  and  address;  but  the  fact  remained 
that  Lower  Canada  was  still  in  a  condition  of 
ferment,  and  it  was  contended  that  the  result 
might  have  been  less  fortunate.  Some  further 
discussions  arose  between  the  major  and  the 
home  authorities,  which  led  to  his  sending  in 
his  resignation,  and  (much  to  the  regret  of 
the  colonists)  to  his  return  to  England,  where 
his  effectual  services  (the  wdsdom  of  which 
had  been  called  in  question)  were  rewarded 
with  a  baronetcy. 

Tlie  revolted  colonists  were  not  without 
sympathizers  in  this  country,  who,  although 
they  condemned  the  rebellion,  also  condemned 
the  action,  or  rather  the  inaction,  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  that  had  permitted  the  grievances  of 
which  the  Canadians  complained.  Public 
meetings  were  held  and  resolutions  were 
]>assed  blaming  the  government  for  refusing 
to  listen  to  the  representations  of  those  who 
had  appealed  for  redress  of  abuses.  Mr. 
Hume  was  one  of  the  warmest  advocates  of 
the  colonial  cause. 

But  whatever  might  afterwards  be  done  to 
remedy  those  grievances  and  to  relieve  the 
people  of  Canada,  it  was  necessary  firat  to  bring 
both  provinces  to  orderly  relations  with  the 
government.  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  part 
of  the  ministry,  introduced  a  bill  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  constitution  of  Lower  Canada;  to 
send  out  a  governor-general  and  high  com¬ 
missioner,  with  extraordinary  powers  to  re¬ 
model  the  constitution  of  both  provinces.  The 
measure  was  not  passed  without  considerable 
opposition,  the  most  remarkable  being  that  of 
John  Arthur  Roebuck,  who,  though  he  was 
not  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons — having  lost  his  seat  for  Bath  be¬ 
cause  of  his  violent  opposition  to  the  govera- 
ment — was  yet  deemed  a  proper  person  to 
come  before  the  bar  of  each  house  as  the 
agent  and  representative  of  the  province  of 
Lower  Canada.  Mr.  Roebuck  was  born  at 
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Madras,  but  was  brought  to  England  -while 
still  an  infant  of  five  yeai-s  old.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  his  mother,  on  a  second  nian-iage, 
settled  in  Canada,  and  there  he  passed  most 
of  his  boyhood.  In  1824  he  had  returned  to 
England  to  study  law ;  had  been  called  to  the 
bar  in  1832,  when  he  became  a  candidate  for 
Bath,  and  rejjresented  it  as  a  Radical  reformer  I 
xintil,  on  the  death  of  William  IV.,  he  lost  his 
seat  at  the  general  election.  Mr.  Roebuck  was 
thirty-seven  when  he  addressed  both  houses 
as  the  advocate  for  Canada,  but  his  appearance 
was  so  singularly  youthful  that  his  clear  and  for¬ 
cible  I’epresentatious  seemed  to  gather  greater 
effect  from  that  circumstance.  It  was  his  habit 
to  attack  everybody  with  so  much  asperity  that 
he  often  set  his  hearers  against  him ;  and  he 
was  not  wanting  in  his  usual  quality  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  but  his  arguments  were  acknowledged 
to  have  considerable  weight  when  he  opposed 
the  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  would  unjustly 
suspend  the  constitution  of  a  province  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  disturbances  provoked  by  the 
intolerable  oppression  of  the  home  govern¬ 
ment.  But  it  was  useless  to  spend  time  in 
discussing  the  acts  of  the  government  in  face 
of  a  continuance-  of  disturbances  -w'hich  de¬ 
manded  a  prompt  remedy,  and  of  grievances 
which  it  was  admitted  required  timely  redress. 
The  question  was,  who  should  be  intrusted 
with  the  necessary  powers,  first  to  suppress 
the  rebellion  and  to  pacificate  the  province, 
and  then  to  remodel  the  constitution  with  a 
view  to  abolish  the  causes  of  jealousy  and 
disaffection  ? 

The  name  of  Lord  Durham  was  mentioned 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  and  at  once  met 
with  cordiiil  approval.  He  was  a  weU-kno-wn 
Liberivl,  a  man  of  noble  disposition  and  of 
high  attainments — a  man  of  strong,  and,  as  it 
would  seem,  occasionally  of  arrogant  temper, 
but  of  generous  instincts  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  his  gusts  of  passion — on  the  whole,  a  fair, 
just,  proud  man,  with  the  power  to  rule  and 
the  ability  to  organize  broadly  and  with  pro- 
■visions  for  free  working. 

John  George  Lambton,  Earl  of  Durham, 
was  the  son  of  William  Henry  Lambton,  the 
representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
England —wealthy  from  the  produce  of  the 
VOL.  I. 


coal-mines  of  wliich  they  were  the  owners — 
and  of  the  heirs  to  which,  it  was  said,  there  had 
been  an  unbroken  succession  for  six  centuries. 
It  was  only  in  comparatively  recent  times  that 
the  property  had  been  so  considerable;  but  the 
Lambtous  had  represented  Durham  in  parlia¬ 
ment  from  1727  till  the  death  of  Lord  Dur¬ 
ham’s  father  in  1797.  John  George  wtis  born 
at  Lambton  Castle  in  April,  1792,  and  while 
still  a  youth  of  not  twenty  yeai’s  ran  away 
with  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  married  at 
Gretna  Green.  She  died  three  years  after¬ 
wards,  and  in  another  twelvemonth,  after 
having  served  for  a  short  time  in  a  regiment 
of  hussars,  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for 
the  county  of  Dm'ham,  and  his  proposal  for  the 
hand  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  Earl  Grey  was 
accepted.  He  was  then  only  twenty-four  yeais 
of  age,  but  his  address  and  his  remarkable 
talents  already  gave  him  unusual  distinction, 
while  his  energetic  advocacy  of  reform  made 
him  even  then  a  striking  figure  in  parliamen¬ 
tary  debates.  In  1828  he  was  raised  to  the  peer¬ 
age  as  Baron  Durham  ;  in  1830  he  became  lord 
privy-seal  in  the  then  newly  formed  ministry 
of  Earl  Grey,  over  whom  it  was  rumoured  that 
he  exercised  very  great  control,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  his  abilities  and  his  engaging  disposi¬ 
tion,  but  in  consequence  of  an  impetuous  and 
impassioned  temper  which  bore  all  before 
it  and  would  scarcely  brook  opposition  or 
criticism.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  was  after¬ 
wards  known  to  be  a  man  capable  of  carrying 
out  an  able  organization,  and  this  was  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  his  being  chosen  to  set  matters 
right  in  the  Canadian  provinces,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  a  few  men  who  were  either  his 
political  or  his  peraonal  enemies.  Brougham 
was  both  a  personal  and  a  political  anta¬ 
gonist.  We  have  already  seen  that  there  was 
a  “  very  pretty  quarrel  ”  between  them,  and 
that  the  supposed  attack  made  by  Brougham 
upon  too  zealous  reformers — at  the  dinner 
given  to  Lord  Grey  at  Edinburgh  in  1834 — 
and  the  outbreak  of  invective  with  whiclt 
Durham  replied  to  it,  as  a  personal  reference 
to  himself,  wiis  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by 
the  ex-chancellor. 

But  the  almost  universal  opinion  was  in 
favour  of  the  appointment  of  Lord  Durham, 
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.and  lie  went  out  to  Canada  with  high  hopes 
and  great  expectations,  taking  with  liim  Mr. 
Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  and  Mr.  Charles 
Duller,  the  latter  the  pupil  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Carlyle,  and  a  young  man  whose  ability  was 
already  recognized.  It  w.as  felt  that  Lord  Dur¬ 
ham,  the  man  who  w.as  looked  upon  by  many 
consistent  Radicals  as  the  future  premier,  who 
would  introduce  vote  by  ballot,  shorter  terms 
of  parliament,  the  extension  of  the  franchise, 
.and  other  measures  which  they  regarded  as 
necessary  ordinances  in  reform,  would  begin 
by  establishing  order,  and  would  then  inquire 
into  and  remove  those  causes  of  discontent 
which  were  believed  to  have  produced  the 
rebellion.  The  question  remained  how  the 
re-establishment  of  authority  was  to  be 
effected.  On  his  arrival  at  Quebec  on  the 
29th  of  May  the  governor,  who  was  neces¬ 
sarily  intended  to  be  almost  a  dictator,  was 
received  with  gratifying  demonstrations  of 
friendly  feeling.  But  it  would  seem  that 
the  government  was  as  weak  at  the  colonial 
office  as  it  was  in  some  other  departments, 
and  the  instructions  which  he  received  from 
I.ord  Glenelg  were  vague  if  not  contradictory. 
The  powers  with  which  he  and  all  the  world 
ini.agined  he  was  sent  out,  were  not  confirmed 
by  the  bill  which  was  intended  to  endorse  the 
fii-st  representations  made  to  him,  and  he  acted 
in  a  way  which  appeared  to  evade  one  of  its 
first  intentions.  It  provided  that  he  should 
be  advised  by  a  council,  and  that  every  ordi¬ 
nance  he  issued  should  be  countersigned  by 
at  least  five  of  its  members.  It  was  expected 
that  he  would  form  a  council  similar  to  that 
already  in  existence,  which  had  been  selected 
by  his  predecessor.  Sir  John  Colborne,  and 
represented  the  various  sections  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  in  the  colony.  Instead  of  this,  and 
perhajM  with  some  reason  because  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  immediate  action,  that  he  might  in¬ 
troduce  the  contemplated  reforms,  he  replaced 
this  body  by  one  which,  as  it  w.as  composed 
of  his  two  secretaides,  two  military  secretaries, 
and  the  commissary-general,  was  regarded 
as  an  instrument  for  giving  mere  formal 
leg.ality  to  his  acts,  instead  of  securing  coun¬ 
sellors  or  advisers  with  the  right  of  discussion 
and  with  some  independent  action.  At  the 


.same  time  it  is  evident  th.at  such  powers  as 
could  have  been  exercised  by  such  a  council 
as  that  referred  to  in  the  act  of  administra¬ 
tion  would  have  been  incomp.atible  with  the 
high  authority  with  which  he  and  everybody 
else  supposed  that  he  was  commi.ssioned.  At 
any  rate  he  was  not  slow  to  act  on  the  respon¬ 
sibility  with  which  he  was  supposed  to  have 
been  invested,  and  to  exceed  it.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  such  a  council  was  an  error  in  pru¬ 
dence,  his  subsequent  proceedings  were  errors 
in  judgment  even  if  they  were  not  an  .arbi¬ 
trary  disregard  of  the  rules  to  which  all 
delegated  authority  must  be  subject.  A  large 
number  of  prisoners  who  had  been  arrested 
for  offences  during  the  rebellion  were  wait¬ 
ing  their  sentences.  Lord  Durh.am  issued  an 
ordinance  by  which,  while  a  gener.al  amnesty 
was  procliiimed,  some  of  these  prisoners  were 
excepted.  Papineau  and  the  leaders  of  the 
rebellion,  beside  others  who  had  been  induced 
to  plead  guilty  of  high  treason,  or  who  had 
voluntorily  confessed  it,  were  ordered  to  be 
transported  to  Bermuda,  there  to  remain 
under  such  restraints  as  might  be  thought 
fit — during  her  majesty’s  pleasure.  If  any  of 
these  persons  shonld  be  found  at  large  within 
the  province,  without  permission,  they  would 
be  deemed  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  were  to 
suffer  the  penalty  of  death;  but  the  ordinance 
also  empowered  the  governor  for  the  time 
being  to  grant,  when  he  should  think  fit, 
permission  for  any  of  them  td  return  to  the 
province.  This  would  appear  on  the  face  of 
it  to  be  intended  to  be  a  deterrent  punish¬ 
ment  which,  at  a  time  of  greater  security, 
might  be  revoked,  and  with  the  exception  of 
some  who  were  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
two  persons,  all  the  other  rebels  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  act  of  amnesty,  and  could  return 
to  their  homes  on  giving  proper  security  for 
their  good  behaviour. 

“We  are  authorized  to  state,”  said  the  Gazette 
in  which  the  ordinances  were  published,  “that 
his  excellency  the  governor-general  is  actively 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  measures  which 
will,  as  soon  as  it  m.ay  be  possible,  be  embodied 
in  ordinancesof  the  governor  andspeci.al  council, 
relative  to  a  jury  law,  a  bankrupt  law,  muni¬ 
cipal  institutions  for  the  whole  province,  gen- 
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eral  education,  the  establishment  of  registry 
otKces,and  the  equitable  commutation  of  feudal 
tenures.” 

There  can  now  be  little  doubt  that  in  spite 
of  what  were  undoubtedly  illegal  methods  of 
procedure  in  the  preliminary  stage,  Lord  Dur¬ 
ham  had  devised  a  bold  and  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  deliverance  and  ultimate  well¬ 
being  of  the  colony — after  events  proved  that 
his  plan  wiis  well  considered  and, in  important 
respects,  effectual — for  it  was  in  its  principal 
clauses,  adopted  by  his  successors  after  he  had 
returned  to  England  in  an  access  of  indigna¬ 
tion,  and  had  died  without  seeing  the  results 
of  that  system  of  colonial  government  which 
he  may  be  said  to  have  founded,  and  which  is 
still  (with  some  modifications)  in  force. 

But  he  had  acted  illegally — had  exceeded 
his  powers.  He  had  gone  out  as  a  dictator  to 
reconstruct  a  system  which  had  j^i'oduced  a 
rebellion;  and  his  reply  to  the  charge  of  having 
gone  beyond  the  law  was,  “  What  are  the  con¬ 
stitutional  principles  remaining  in  force  where 
the  whole  constitution  is  suspended?  What 
principle  of  the  British  constitution  holds  good 
in  a  country  where  the  people’s  money  is  taken 
from  them  without  the  people’s  consent;  where 
rei)resentative  government  is  annihilated ; 
where  martial  law  has  been  the  law  of  the 
land;  and  where  trial  by  jury  exists  only  to 
defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  and  to  provoke  the 
righteous  scorn  and  indignation  of  the  com¬ 
munity?” 

The  high-handed  policy  which  he  thus  de¬ 
fended — and  not  altogether  unreasonably  de¬ 
fended— on  the  ground  that  it  was  only  pre¬ 
liminary  to  reconstruction  of  the  policy  of  a 
colony  that  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  anarchy 
— was  (also  not  unreasonably)  assailed  at  home. 
One  strong  point  against  him  was  that  he 
could  not  claim  to  act  as  governor  of  Bermuda, 
and  had  no  right  to  transport  prisoners  to  that 
island.  Indeed  Sir  Stephen  Chapman,  who 
teas  the  governor,  was  so  convinced  that  there 
was  no  legal  authority  for  his  detaining  the 
prisoners,  that  he  at  fimt  hesitated  even  to 
allow  them  to  be  landed.  When  he  at  last 
jiermitted  them  to  come  on  shore,  he  only 
exacted  from  them  their  parole  d’honneur 
that  while  they  remained  they  should  not  re¬ 


move  from  the  limits  to  which  the  authorities 
might  from  time  to  time  confine  them,  and  he 
wrote  at  once  to  Lord  Durham  imploring  him 
to  remove  them  as  soon  as  possible  and  not  to 
send  any  more.  The  Quebec  ordinances  w’ere 
seized  on  with  remarkable  avidity  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  whei'e  Durham  was  denounced  as 
though  he  had  been  a  traitor,  or  rather  a 
usurper,  who  arrogated  to  himself  powers  that 
would  enable  him  to  hang  men  without  trial 
or  any  of  the  forms  of  justice.  This  was  Lord 
Brougham’s  way  of  looking  at  it,  and  he  claimed 
to  be  consistent,  for  he  had,  he  said,  opposed 
Canadian  coercion  from  the  beginning,  and  he 
still  opposed  illegal  attempts  to  deal  with  that 
country.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  Brougham 
would  have  exhibited  so  much  fury  of  denun¬ 
ciation,  or  used  such  strong  expressions  of  op¬ 
position,  if  he  had  not  been  actuated  by  an 
animosity  to  Lord  Durham  which  was  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  which  he  manifested  to  Lord 
Melbourne  and  his  government. 

Brougham  and  Lyndhurst  were  leagued  to¬ 
gether  against  the  ministry,  and  the  Quebec 
ordinances  gave  them  an  ojjportunity  to  raise 
astorm  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  Melbourne 
was  not  strong  enough  to  meet,  though  he 
once  endeavoured  to  grapple  with  his  antago¬ 
nist,  who  screamed  defiance,  and  challenged 
him  to  ijoint  out  any  indication  in  any  one 
pai-t  of  his  political  conduct  that  had  for  an 
instant  been  affected  in  any  manner  by  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  private  or  personal  nature. 

Brougham  triumphed.  After  bringing  the 
subject  twice  before  the  house  he  introduced 
an  Indemnitj'  Bill  which  would  have  revei'sed 
the  policy  of  Lord  Durham.  To  prevent  this 
bill  being  finally  carried,  the  ministry  aban¬ 
doned  the  ordinances  which  they  had  previ¬ 
ously  accepted,  and  announced  the  decision  to 
the  house.  Their  humiliation  was  complete. 
Lord  Durham  hearing  indirectly  of  the  deser¬ 
tion  of  the  government  before  the  ofiicial  letter 
reached  him  acted  with  his  usual  impetuosity, 
and  indignantly  sent  a  letter  announcing  his 
detennination  at  once  to  give  up  his  position 
and  return  to  England.  This  declaration  was 
despatched  while  the  official  communication 
to  him  was  on  its  way.  It  was  thought  by 
Lord  Melbourne,  and  even  by  Lord  Lansdowne 
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— a  calmer  and  closer  politician — that  he  might 
yet  l)e  induced  to  stay  if,  for  instance,  the 
j)eo])le  of  Canada  themselves  solicited  him  to 
remain  and  complete  the  work  by  accepting 
tlie  decision  of  the  ministry;  but  he  had  al¬ 
ready  issued  a  proclamation  calling  attention 
to  the  action  of  the  government,  and  virtually 
appealing  against  it  to  popular  a])preciation. 
His  enemies  bitterly  attacked  him,  and  his 
friends  could  not  easily  defend  what  was  re¬ 
presented  to  be  an  appe;il  against  the  advisers 
of  the  sovereign,  to  the  judgment  of  the  people 
of  a  rebellious  colony. 

Tliere  was  no  keeping  him  in  Canada  after 
that,  and  indeed  he  had  no  thought  of  remain¬ 
ing.  Among  the  insinuations  were  those 
carping  at  the  expense  which  he  incurred 
on  behalf  of  the  government  for  the  stately 
manner  in  which  he  visited  the  colony;  but  it 
was  not  mentioned  that  though  he  may  have 
lived  with  a  certain  magnificence,  which  was 
a  part  of  his  way  of  procedure,  he  received  no 
emolument  from  his  official  position,  but  un¬ 
dertook  it  without  government  salary  or  any 
other  payment.  Lord  Durham  retunied  al¬ 
most  precipitately  to  England,  full  of  natural 
indignation,  and  with  the  wearing  anxiety 
felt  by  a  proud  and  noble  nature  that  believes 
itself  to  have  been  betrayed.  He  was  a  man 
whose  ambition  had  been  ruined,  and  it  may 
be  feared  that  his  heart  was  broken. 

There  had  been  talk  of  impeachment  or  of 
public  rebuke,  but  all  that  was  done  was  to 
omit  to  fire  the  usual  salute  in  honom-  of  a 
returning  governor  when  he  landed  at  Ply¬ 
mouth;  the  want  of  it  wiis  supplied  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  who  received  him 
with  unbounded  favour,  and  in  so  doing  repre¬ 
sented  public  opiuion,which  has  always  a  lean¬ 
ing  towards  men  of  an  open,  generous,  and 
one  might  even  say  of  a  somewhat  headstrong, 
nature.  Lord  Durham  at  once  removed  his 
wife  from  the  queen’s  household  and  retired 
into  private  life,  or  more  sadly  it  might  be 
said,  retired  to  die.  His  report  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  on  all  hands  to  be  a  masterly  exposition 
of  the  policy  by  which  a  colony  may  be  success¬ 
fully  governed  and  its  prosperity  promoted. 
After  explaining  the  causes  of  discontent,  it 
recommended  that  the  government  of  the 


colony  should  be  placed  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  hands  of  the  colonists  themselves,  and 
that  the  interference  of  the  imj)erial  govern¬ 
ment  should  not  go  beyond  matteis  affecting 
the  relations  of  the  colony  with  the  mother 
country,  such  as  the  constitution  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  foreign  relations  of  the  colony,  and 
its  trade,  and  the  disposal  of  ijublic  lands. 
Other  recommendations  which  he  had  been 
prepared  to  cai-ry  into  execution  have  already 
been  referred  to;  but  among  them  were  a  sys¬ 
tem  to  secure  the  iudei)endence  of  judges,  to 
make  all  officers  except  the  governor  and  his 
secretary  responsible  to  the  colonial  legislature, 
and  to  repeal  all  former  legislation  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  lauds  reserved  for  the  clergy.  The  re¬ 
port  ended  with  a  proposid  to  unite  the  two 
provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and 
recommended  that  any  of  the  other  North 
American  colonies  might,  if  application  was 
made  by  their  legislatures  and  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  tliat  of  Canada,  be  received  into  the 
Canadian  Union.  It  was  a  gi’eat  and  admir¬ 
ably  practical  scheme,  as  was  px’oved  by  its 
being,  by  not  very  slow  degrees,  adopted  by 
parliament  in  the  government  of  Canada. 
When  Lord  Normauby  succeeded  Lord  Glen- 
elg  at  the  colonial  office,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  one  of  the  most  ear¬ 
nest  and  industrious  of  colonial  secretaries,  a 
bill  was  introduced  for  reuniting  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  on  the  basis  of  Lord  Dui  ham’s 
report,  which  has  in  effect  been  the  foundation 
of  our  present  system  of  colonial  government. 
The  act  was  passed  only  a  few  days  before  the 
death  of  the  noble  author  of  the  scheme  on 
which  it  was  settled,  who  expired  at  Cowes, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  2Sth  of  July, 
1840.  He  was  but  forty-eight  yeai's  of  age, 
but  his  health  had  been  failing  for  some  time, 
and  it  can  scai'cely  be  doubted  that  his  end 
was  hastened  by  the  bitter  disappointment 
and  implied  disgrace  to  which  he  was  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  government  who  had  aban¬ 
doned  his  ordinances  but  had  not  hesitated  to 
adopt  the  policy  which  in  his  belief  those  or¬ 
dinances  would  have  been  effectual  in  securing. 

The  subject  of  Lord  Durham’s  policy  and 
his  subsequent  treatment  can  scarcely  pass 
from  under  our  view  without  a  reference  to 
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Air.  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  to  the  testimony 
which  he  afterwards  bore  to  a  man  from  whom 
he  differed  so  remarkably  in  disposition  and 
temper,  and  yet  to  whom  he  professed  to  stand 
(with  regard  to  colonial  policy)  in  the  jiosition 
of  a  friend  and  adviser.  In  his  autobiography 
Mr.  Mill  say& : — “  Lord  Durham  was  bitterly 
attacked  on  all  sides,  inveighed  ag,ainst  by 
enemies,  given  up  by  timid  friends,  while 
tliose  who  would  willingly  have  defended  him 
did  not  know  what  to  say.  He  a])peared  to 
be  returning  a  defeated  and  discredited  man. 
I  had  followed  the  Canadian  events  from  the 
beginning.  I  had  been  one  of  the  prompters 
of  his  prompters,  his  policy  was  almost  exactly 
what  mine  would  have  been,  and  I  was  in  a 
position  to  defend  it.  I  wrote  and  published 
a  manifesto  in  the  Revieio,^  in  which  I  took 
the  very  highest  ground  in  his  behalf,  claiming 
for  him  not  mere  acquittal,  but  jiraise  and 
honour.  Instantly  a  number  of  other  writera 
took  up  the  tone.  I  believe  there  was  a  jwr- 
tion  of  truth  in  what  Lord  Durham  soon  after, 
with  polite  exaggeration,  said  to  me,  that  to 
this  article  might  be  ascribed  the  almost  tri¬ 
umphant  reception  which  he  met  with  on  his 
arrival  in  Englatid.  I  believe  it  to  have  been 
the  word  in  season  which  at  a  critic.al  moment 
does  much  to  decide  the  result;  the  touch 
which  determines  whether  a  stone  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  at  the  top  of  an  eminence  shall  roll  down 
on  one  side  or  on  the  other.  All  hopes  con¬ 
nected  with  Lord  Durham  as  a  [Kslitician  soon 
vanished;  but  with  reg.ard  to  Canadian,  and 
generally  to  colonial,  policy  the  cause  was 
gained.  Lord  Durham’s  report,  written  by 
Charles  Baker,  partly  under  the  insjriration  of 
Wakefield,  began  a  new  era;  its  recommenda¬ 
tions,  extending  to  complete  internal  self-gov¬ 
ernment,  were  in  full  operation  in  Canada 
within  two  or  three  years,  and  have  been  since 
extended  to  nearly  all  the  other  colonies  of 
European  race  which  have  any  claim  to  the 
character  of  important  communities.”  The 
immediate  successor  to  Lord  Durham  was  his 
intimate  friend  and  disciple,  Mr.  Poulett 
Thompson  (.afterwards  Lord  Sydenham),  the 
Free  Trade  member  for  Manchester,  who 


c<arried  out  Durham’s  policy  with  the  cordial 
supixu't  of  Earl  Ilussell.  He  succeeded  in 
uniting  the  two  provinces,  but  died  in  the 
following  year 

Immediately  after  the  resignation  of  the 
Earl  of  Durh.ara  Lord  Glenelg— amiable,  quiet, 
and  studious,  but  remarkably  sleepy  — was 
felt  not  to  have  sufficient  gr.asp  successfully 
to  administer  the  coloni.al  department;  and  Sir 
William  Alolesworth,  who  had  devoted  some 
attention  to  coloni.al  affairs,  .and  had  come  to 
conclusions  entirely  different  from  those  of 
Lord  Glenelg,  .actually  proposed  a  vote  of  cen¬ 
sure  ag.ainst  him.  The  ministry  represented 
that  such  a  vote  would  be  a  condemnation  of 
them.selves  and  would  c.ause  their  resign.ation, 
upon  which  Lord  Sandon  moved  an  amend¬ 
ment,  attributing  the  condition  of  Can.ada  to 
the  want  of  foresight  and  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  and  to  the  ambiguous  .and 
irresolute  course  of  her  majesty’s  ministers. 
This  .amendment  was  accejjted  by  Sir  W. 
Aloleswortli,  but  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-nine.  Lord  Glenelg,  however,  retired 
from  office  soon  afterwards.  With  reference 
to  the  e.asy -going  somnolency  of  Lord  Glenelg, 
we  may  recall  Lord  Brougham’s  remarks  in 
the  House  of  Lords  when  Lord  .John  Bussell 
brought  in  his  bill  providing  for  the  governor 
of  Lower  Canada  previous  to  Lord  Durh.am’s 
departure.  “  If,”  said  Brougham,  “  you  will 
have  phantations  in  every  clime,  if  you  will 
have  subjects  by  millions  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  globe,  if  you  will  undertake  to  m.an.age 
the  affairs  of  an  empire  extending  over  both 
hemispheres,  over  .an  emjnre  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets,  whether  such  a  determination  on 
your  p.art  be  pnident  or  impolitic,  whether  its 
effects  be  benefici.al  or  detrimental  to  our 
highest  interests,  I  will  not  now  stop  to  in¬ 
quire;  but  if  you  make  up  your  minds  to  this, 
at  all  events  it  imposes  on  you  the  .absolute 
necessity  that  you  shall  be  .alive,  and  awake, 
.and  vigiLant,  th.at  you  shall  not  sleep  .and 
slumber,  that  you  shall  not,  like  the  slug¬ 
gard,  let  your  h.ands  sleep  before  you  as  if 
you  were  .administering  the  .affairs  of  a  parish, 
or  even  of  a  kingdom  near  at  home,  to  which 
and  from  which  the  post  goes  and  arrives 
every  d.ay  in  the  week.”  This  is  a  modenate 
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example  of  Brougham’s  milder  style.  The 
allusion  to  the  slumbering  habit  of  Lord  Glen- 
elg  caused  some  laughter  among  the  lords. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  jieriod  beyond 
■which  ■we  have  just  ])assed.  The  28th  of  J une 
had  been  appointed  for  the  coronation  of  the 
queen,  and  the  event  was  hailed  with  an  almost 
extravagant  enthusiasm,  which  for  a  short 
time  diverted  public  attention  from  the  pre¬ 
carious  condition  of  the  government  and  from 
topics  of  immediate  political  excitement.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  accession  of  Charles 
II.  a  ])ublic  royal  procession,  which  may  be 
called  a  pageant,  was  arranged  to  pass  through 
some  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  metropolis, 
and  the  whole  of  these  streets  were  closely 
packed  by  an  enormous  multitude  who  lined 
the  roadways,  sat  at  open  windows,  filled  plat¬ 
forms  and  balconies,  and  even  clustered  on 
the  house-tops.  The  young  queen  had  said 
when  she  went  to  open  her  first  parliament, 
and  sat  in  an  open  carriage,  “  Let  my  people 
see  me;”  and  she  still  delighted  in  looking  face 
to  face  at  the  great  assembly  of  those  who  came 
out  in  thousands  to  greet  her.  Beside  the 
London  population,  400,000  persons  had  come 
up  from  the  provinces  and  from  places  abroad 
to  witness  the  spectacle  and  take  part  in  the 
rejoicings  of  the  day.  The  usual  banquet  to 
the  sovereign  at  Westminster  Hall  was  omit¬ 
ted,  that  this  mutual  recognition  of  sovereign 
and  subjects  might  be  effected.  There  were 
some  who  grumbled  at  this  suppression  of  a 
grand  ceremonial  which  was  enjoyed  only  by  the 
privileged  few,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the 
unprivileged  many,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lon¬ 
donderry  gave  expression  to  the  complaints  of 
the  malcontents,  but  nobody  cared  much  for 
their  grumbling.  The  queen,  and  those  who  re- 
j)resented  both  the  queen  and  the  country,  were 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  pomp  and  state  of  a 
grand  dinner,  for  the  sake  of  the  gi'ander  cele¬ 
bration  that  was  to  be  found  in  a  fervent  and 
unbroken  display  of  loyalty.  The  banquet 
would  have  been  far  more  costly  than  this 
public  procession;  and  the'coronation,  though 
it  ■was  less  expense  by  .£17.3,000  than  that  of 
George  the  Magnificent,would  still  cost  .£20,000 
more  than  that  of  William  the  Unpretentious. 


of  the  proceedings,  and  as  it  has  been  already 
hinted,  after  the  overwhelming  greetings  that 
were  given  to  the  Queen  hereelf,  the  most 
hearty  acclamations  were  for  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  for  his  former  brave  and  able 
antagonist  in  the  Peninsula  and  at  Waterloo, 
old  Marshal  Soult,  Duke  of  Dalmatia.  The 
white-haired  old  warrior  had  been  sent  as 
ambas-sador  extraordinary  to  represent  France 
at  the  coronation,  and  appeared  in  a  splendidly 
decorated  carriage.  Whenever  his  war-worn 
face  appeared  he  was  greeted  with  cheera  that 
touched  his  heart,  and  this  reception  probably 
did  more  to  unite  France  and  England  in 
amity  and  to  erase  the  lingering  recollections 
of  former  hostilities  than  any  other  occurrence 
of  the  time.  Long  afterwards  Soult  gave  ex¬ 
pression  to  his  feelings  on  the  subject  when  he 
supported  Guizot  in  his  sujjposed  desire  for 
an  English  alliance.  “I  fought  the  English 
down  to  Toulouse,  when  I  fired  the  Ia.st  cannon 
in  defence  of  the  national  indej)endence;  since 
that  time  I  have  been  in  London,  and  France 
know's  the  reception  that  I  had  there.  The 
English  themselves  cried,  ‘Vive  Soult!’  they 
cried,  ‘Soult  for  ever!’  I  had  learned  to  es¬ 
timate  the  English  on  the  field  of  battle,  I  have 
learned  to  estimate  them  in  peace;  and  I  i-e- 
peat  that  I  am  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  alliance.”  This  w'as  a  characteristic  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  hearty  welcome  he  had  received, 
by  which  the  great  assembly  of  the  people  in 
London  had  expressed  their  desire  to  maintain 
cordial  relations  with  France.  The  ceremony 
in  Westminster  Abbey  was  very  solemn  ami 
imposing.  It  w^as  tw'elv'e  o’clock  when  the 
grand  procession  passed  uj)  the  nave  into  the 
choir  amidst  the  singing  of  an  anthem  and  a 
chant  of  Vivat  Victoria  Regina.  After  private 
prayer  the  queen  was  publicly  presented  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  receive  the 
homage  of  those  present.  The  prescribe<l 
prayers,  litany,  and  communion  service  were 
said  by  the  archbishop,  and  a  sliort  sennou  was 
preached  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  After  the 
oath  the  ceremony  of  anointing  and  crowning 
the  sovereign  was  performed,  and  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  sacrament  having  followed 
the  presentation  of  the  Bible,  the  benediction 
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ami  the  homage,  her  majesty  was  invested 
with  the  royal  robes  by  the  lord-chamberlain, 
and  left  the  Abbey  by  the  west  door,  wearing 
tlie  crown  and  holding  in  her  right  hand  the 
sceptre  and  in  her  left  hand  the  orb.  It  was 
nearly  four  o’clock  when  the  procession  left 
the  building  in  the  same  order  in  which  it  had 
entered,  the  queen  wearing  her  crown  and  the 
noble  personages  their  coronets.  With  the 
blare  of  trumpets,  the  beating  of  drums,  and 
the  firing  of  salutes  from  the  guns  in  the  jiarks 
and  at  the  Tower,  the  young  queen  went  out 
again  amidst  the  people.  In  the  evening  there 
was  a  state  dinner  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
where  the  royal  party  witnessed  the  display 
of  fire-works  in  the  Green  Park.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  gave  a 'magnificent  ball  at  Apsley 
House,  and  many  in  the  crowd  on  the  street 
must  have  recalled  with  something  like  wonder 
the  time  when  that  house  was  barricaded 
against  an  angry  mob  who  had  caught  up  the 
savage  verses  of  Ebenezer  Elliot,  the  “  Corn- 
law  Rhymer.”  But  the  country  had  gone  be¬ 
yond  that,  even  though  the  corn-laws  were  not 
rej)ealed.  The  old  soldier  was  so  naturally  re¬ 
garded  as  the  loyal  and  faithful  protector  of  the 
young  queen,  and  he  had  himself  given  so  many 
proofs  that  after  all,  his  opposition  to  reform 
had  arisen  from  no  antagonistic  feeling  to  the 
people,  or  to  what  he  thought  were  their  just 
claims,  that  he  almost  naturally  shared  the 
triumphs  of  the  day. 

The  rejoicings  at  the  coronation  had  only 
temporarily  mitigated  the  asperities  of  jjarty 
spirit,  and  though  we  shall  presently  refer  to 
some  measures  of  great  importance  in  their 
relation  to  the  social  progress  of  the  coun¬ 
try  which  were  passed  during  the  session, 
it  became  more  and  more  evident  that  the 
government  could  not  long  stand  against  the 
increasing  influence  of  tlie  opposition,  even 
though  some  changes  were  made  in  the 
ministry  by  “shuffling  the  cards”  and  making 
a  different  distribution  of  the  offices  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  qualifications  of  members  of  the 
government. 

Peel  had  already  laid  down  the  plan  by 
which  he  desired  the  opposition  to  be  con¬ 
ducted.  He  was  in  no  hurry  to  overturn 
the  government  till  the  country  was  so  sick 


of  it  that  he  could  count  on  a  Conservative 
triumph,  and  leave  very  little  hope  of  the 
return  of  the  Liberal  ministry  to  power.  The 
policy  which  he  recommended  and  pui'sued 
was  to  prevent  the  government  from  passing 
such  bills  as  were  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Conservative  professions,  and  to  occasionally 
aid  them  in  escaping  from  temporary  embar¬ 
rassment  arising  from  the  demands  of  the 
Radicals,  until  the  time  came  to  challenge 
their  jX)licy  and  to  go  to  the  country  in  the 
confidence  that  a  strong  Conservative  majority 
would  be  returned.  This  was  the  policy,  but 
events  delayed,  and  even  for  a  time  rather 
signally  frustrated  its  adoption. 

In  tracing  the  course  of  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  negro  emancipation,  and  its  result 
in  the  complete  freedom  of  the  slaves  even 
from  the  temporary  burden  of  apprenticeship, 
we  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  Lord 
Melbourne’s  government  wei’e  iu  a  minority 
on  the  question  of  temporarily  suspending  the 
constitution  of  the  Jamaica  government  be¬ 
cause  of  the  excesses  and  the  lawlessness  of 
the  planters.  The  Radicals  opposed  this 
measure  because  of  its  supposed  violation 
of  Liberal  principles;  and  this  disaffection, 
added  to  Conservative  opposition,  left  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  a  minority  of  five  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill.  As  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  carry  it  through  its  further 
stages — to  say  nothing  of  a  similar  piece  of 
legislation  which  was  required  for  Canada— 
the  ministei’s  decided  to  resign ;  and  Lord 
Melbourne  advised  her  majesty  to  send  for 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  of  coui-se  re¬ 
ferred  her  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  whom  she 
applied,  at  the  same  time  expressing  her 
regret  at  being  obliged  to  jjart  with  her  late 
ministers.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Peel 
thought  the  worse  of  the  queen  for  these  out¬ 
spoken  expressions  of  favour  to  his  opponents, 
but  he  appears  to  have  been  a  little  too  reaily 
to  demand  some  kind  of  security  against  jiri- 
vate  influence  at  court.  Perhaj®  with  too 
little  of  his  usual  caution  he  took  the  coui-se 
which,  beyond  all  others,  would  be  likely  to 
prevent,  or  at  all  events  to  delay,  him  from 
acquiring  the  confidence  of  a  youthful  sove- 
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reign.  On  undertaking  to  form  a  ministry  he 
forwarded  to  her  majesty  a  list  of  those  who 
would  he  invited  to  become  his  colleagues, 
but  at  the  s;ime  time  required  that  some  of 
the  ladies  of  the  royal  household  should  be 
dismissed  because  of  their  relationship  to 
membei’s  of  the  late  cabinet.  It  is  perhaps 
necessary,  for  a  proper  undei'standing  of  the 
situation,  to  remember  that,  as  Peel  said 
afterwards,  his  chief  difficulty  was  Ireland. 
“  Ireland  was  my  chief  difficulty.  My  diffi¬ 
culties  were  not  Canada,  my  difficulties  were 
not  Jamaica,  hut  my  difficulties  were  Ireland.” 
This  was  doubtless  true  enough,  for  Ireland 
had  been  the  constant  difficulty  of  the  Whigs 
also ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  series  of  half  com¬ 
promises — by  a  kind  of  hollow  alliance  with 
O’Connell,  of  whom  Melbourne  said  he  was 
only  less  dangerous  as  a  friend  than  as  an 
enemy — that  the  Whigs  had  held  a  majority  at 
all.  Of  course  the  offer  to  O’Connell  of  the 
office  of  master  of  the  rolls,  and  his  “  graceful 
refusal”  of  the  position,  is  a  pretty  well  known 
incident.  But  Peel  and  the  Conservative  party 
could  make  no  such  terms,  and  Ireland  would 
have  been  the  chief  difficulty.  This,  however, 
was  scarcely  sufficient  reason  for  demanding, 
without  careful  explanation,  the  dismissal  of 
the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber — by  which  the 
queen  probably  understood  that  she  was  to  be 
sepiirated  from  all  those  ladies,  members  of 
her  household,  with  whom  she  was  on  the  most 
confidential  terms.  That  the  wife  of  Lord 
Normanby,  who  had  been  Lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  the  sister  of  Lord  IMorpeth,  who 
had  been  Irish  secretary  under  the  Whig 
government,  were  in  close  attendance  and 
companionship,  doubtless  excited  some  ap¬ 
prehension  in  Peel’s  mind.  “Would  it,”  he 
afterwards  asked  in  the  house,  “  would  it  be 
considered  by  the  public  that  a  minister  had 
the  confidence  of  the  crown  when  the  relatives 
of  his  immediate  political  opponents  held  the 
highest  offices  about  the  person  of  the  sove¬ 
reign  ?  .  .  .  Who  were  my  political  oppo¬ 

nents]  Why,  of  the  two  I  have  named,  one, 
the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  was  publicly  stated 
to  be  a  candidate  for  the  very  same  office 
which  it  was  proposed  I  should  fill,  namely, 
the  office  of  prime  minister.  The  other  noble 


lord  has  been  designated  as  the  leader  of  this 
house ;  and  I  know  not  why  his  talents  might 
not  justify  his  appointment  in  case  of  the 
retirement  of  his  predecessor.  .  .  .  Is  it 

fitting  that  one  man  shall  be  the  minister 
responsible  for  the  most  arduous  charge  that 
can  fall  to  the  lot  of  man,  and  that  the  wife 
of  the  other — that  other  his  most  formidable 
political  enemy — shall  with  his  express  con¬ 
sent  hold  office  in  immediate  attendance  on 
the  sovereign?” 

Probably  if  Sir  Robert’s  demand  had  been 
explicitly  confined  to  these  two  ladies  the 
queen  would  have  been  less  unwilling  to  re¬ 
fuse  ;  but  as  it  was  she  declined,  stiying  that 
having  considered  the  proposal  made  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  remove  the  ladies  of  her  bed¬ 
chamber,  she  could  not  consent  to  adopt  a 
course  which  she  conceived  to  be  contrary  to 
usage,  and  which  was  repugnant  to  her  feel¬ 
ings.  The  whole  question  was  an  exceedingly 
unfortunate  one,  not  only  for  Peel  and  the 
Conservative  party,  but  in  some  respects  for 
the  Whigs,  for  while  Melbourne  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  influenced  the  queen’s  reply 
and  of  concerning  himself  with  a  palace  in¬ 
trigue,  the  case  of  the  unhappy  Lady  Flora 
Hastings  was  still  fresh  in  the  public  me¬ 
mory,  and  the  Whigs  were  unjustly  associated 
with  that  sad  story.  We  need  not  now  re¬ 
capitulate  all  the  details.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  early  in  the  year.  Lord  Melbourne 
had  informed  Sir  James  Clark,  the  coui-t  phy¬ 
sician,  that  a  communication  had  been  made 
j  by  Lady  Tavistock,  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
Duchess  of  Kent’s  household,  that  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Lady  Flora  Hastings  had  given  rise 
to  a  suspicion  in  the  palace  that  she  might 
have  been  pi-ivately  married.  Of  coui-se  this 
was  an  exceedingly  painful  imputation,  and 
was  rendered  all  the  more  painful  because 
there  undoubtedly  was  an  appearance  which 
would  to  some  extent  justify  the  suspicion, 
and  this  appearance  was  observed  by  the 
physician.  The  Duchess  of  Kent  expressed 
her  entire  disbelief  in  the  conclusion  to  which 
it  had  led,  but  still  some  further  inquiry  was 
deemed  necessary;  and  after  firmly  and  indig¬ 
nantly  denying  that  there  were  any  p-ounds 
for  the  suspicion,  an  examination  was  sub- 
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niitted  to  which  proved  that  the  peculiarities 
referred  to  proceeded  from  some  disorder  of 
the  health,  and  were  not  attributable  to  the 
c;iu.ses  suggested.  The  Marchioness  of  Hast¬ 
ings,  naturally  indignant  at  the  proceedings — 
which  were  defended  by  Lady  Tavistock  as 
being  for  the  honour  of  her  majesty  and  the 
character  of  the  household,  that  the  suspicions 
entertained  should  not  be  permitted  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  to  spread — demanded  further  in- 
<iuiry  into  the  origin  of  the  suspicions  against 
her  daughter,  and  the  dismissal  of  Sir  James 
Clark  as  a  physician  to  her  majesty — a  de¬ 
mand  tliat  was  not  complied  with,  as  it  was 
regarded  as  unreasonable.  In  writing  an  ac¬ 
count  of  what  was  called  “  The  Palace  Con¬ 
spiracy,”  to  her  uncle  at  Brussels,  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Lady  Flora  mentions  the  tenderness  of 
the  Duchess  of  Kent,  of  whom  she  says  that 
a  mother  could  not  have  been  kinder  to  her; 
while  the  queen  endeavoured  to  show  her 
regret  by  her  civility  to  her,  and  “expressed 
it  handsomely  with  tears  in  her  eyes.”  “  The 
affair  has  made  me  ill,”  said  the  poor  lady; 
but  she  hoped  soon  to  be  better.  Whether 
the  anxiety  and  agitation  of  so  dreadful  an 
imputation  increased  the  disease  from  which 
she  was  suffering  is  not  known,  but  she  died 
four  months  afterwards  at  the  palace,  of  en¬ 
largement  of  the  liver  —  her  age  being  only 
thirty-three.  It  is  recorded  that  the  queen  had 
.an  interview  with  her  shortly  before  her  death, 
which  had  not  taken  place  at  the  time  of  the 
dispute  between  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  late 
ministry  on  the  subject  of  the  ladies- in - 
attendance.  With  reference  to  that  subject 
Ix)rd  Melbourne  declared  most  earnestly  that 
he  liad  had  no  personal  interest  to  serve 
in  atlvising  her  majesty,  on  her  a.sking  his 
opinion,  that  she  was  not  called  upon  to  dis- 
mi.ss  those  ladies.  By  the  consent  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  the  Whig  ministiy  re¬ 
sumed  power — not  without  a  scarifying  pro¬ 
test  from  Ijord  Brougham.  Melbourne  said — 
“  I  frankly  declare  that  I  resume  office  un¬ 
equivocally  and  solely  for  this  reason,  that  I 
shall  not  abandon  my  sovereign  in  a  situation 
of  difficulty  and  di-stress,  and  especially  when 
a  demand  is  made  upon  her  majesty  witli 
which,  I  think,  she  ought  not  to  comply — a 


demand  inconsistent  with  her  personal  honour, 
and  which,  if  acquiesced  in,  would  render  her 
reign  liable  to  all  the  changes  and  variations 
of  political  parties,  and  make  her  domestic 
life  one  constant  scene  of  unhapjiiness  and 
discomfort.”  At  any  rate  this  dispute,  which, 
unimportant  as  it  may  seem,  returned  the 
Melbourne  administration  for  another  two 
yeai"s,  had  some  very  decided  effects  on  the 
country,  and  gave  O’Connell,  Grattan,  and 
others  of  the  Irish  party,  a  text  on  which 
they  amply  denounced  the  Tories. 

Among  the  important  events  which  marked 
or  illustrated  the  social  and  political  progi'ess 
of  the  period  preceding  the  passing  of  the  Re¬ 
form  Bill,  there  are  some  so  far  outside  mere 
party  contention  that  they  may  be  regarded 
as  national  landmarks,  showing  the  advance 
of  both  material  and  moral  improvement.  Of 
the  marvellous  development  of  the  railway 
system,  and  its  effects  in  the  promotion  of 
a  common  sympathy  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  common  interest,  we  shall  now  have  to 
speak ;  but  even  before  the  country  had  been 
completely  intersected  with  those  iron  roads 
which  enabled  people  to  interchange  visits, 
and  once  more  brought  friends  and  families 
j  who  had  been  long  separated  into  personal 
communion,  the  revision  of  the  whole  postal 
system  had  wrought  a  remarkable  change  in 
the  social  relations  of  people  living  far  apart 
from  their  relatives,  who,  from  having  been 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  two  or 
three  lettere  a  year,  could  keep  up  a  constant 
correspondence  wdthout  either  impoverishing 
themselves,  or  humbly  begging  for  franks 
from  those  privileged  persons  who  were  entitled 
to  forward  letters  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
service. 

In  1838  the  London  and  Birmingham  Rail¬ 
way  was  completed.  In  the  same  year  the 
Liverpool  and  Preston  line  was  opened,  and 
the  line  between  Liverpool  and  Birmiiigham 
had  already  been  at  work  for  a  year.  Amongst 
the  wonders  of  the  time  was  the  discovery 
that  a  locomotive  had  made  a  journey  at  the 
rate  of  37  miles  an  hour.  A  wTiter  giving  an 
account  of  the  railways  in  1837  says,  “The 
prospect  of  travelling  from  the  metropolis  to 
Liverpool,  a  distance  of  210  miles,  in  10  hours. 
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calls  forcibly  to  mind  the  tales  of  fairies  and 
genii  by  whicli  we  were  amused  in  our  youth, 
and  contrasts  forcibly  with  the  fact,  attested 
on  the  personal  experience  of  the  writer  of 
this  notice,  that  about  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  this  same  journey  occupied 
a  space  of  60  hours.”  At  that  time  experi¬ 
ments  were  about  to  be  made  with  “ships  of 
au  enormous  size,  furnished  with  steam  power, 
equiil  to  the  force  of  400  horses  and  upwards, 
to  make  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.”  But 
up  to  this  time,  and  indeed  till  the  latter  part 
of  1839,  the  charges  made  by  the  post-office 
for  carrying  letters  were  not  only  so  various 
as  to  seem  almost  arbitrary,  but  were  so  high 
as  to  be  nearly  prohibitive  in  the  case  of  the 
humbler  classes  of  correspondents.  “There 
were  few  families,”  says  Miss  Martineau,  “in 
the  wide  middle  class  who  did  not  feel  the 
cost  of  postage  a  heavy  item  in  their  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  if  the  young  people  sent  letters  home 
only  once  a  fortnight,  the  amount  at  the  year’s 
end  was  a  rather  serious  matter.  But  it  was 
the  vast  multitude  of  the  lower  ordera  who 
suffered,  like  the  crusading  families  of  old  and 
the  geographical  discoverers  of  all  time.  When 
once  their  families  parted  off’  from  home  it 
was  a  separation  almost  like  that  of  death. 
The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  apprentices,  of 
shopmen,  of  governesses,  of  domestic  servants, 
were  cut  off  from  family  relations  as  if  seas  or 
desei-ts  lay  between  them  and  home.  If  the 
shilling  for  each  letter  could  be  saved  by  the 
economy  of  weeks  or  months  at  first,  the  rarity 
of  the  correspondence  went  to  increase  the 
rarity;  new  interests  hastened  the  dying  out 
of  old  ones,  and  the  ancient  domestic  affections 
wei-e  but  too  apt  to  wither  awa}',  till  the  wish 
for  intercourse  was  gone.  The  young  girl 
could  not  ease  her  heart  by  pouring  out  her 
cares  and  difficulties  to  her  mother  before  she 
slejjt,  as  she  can  now,  when  the  penny  and  the 
sheet  of  paper  are  the  only  condition  of  the 
correspondence.  The  young  latl  felt  that  a 
letter  home  was  a  somewhat  serious  and  formal 
matter,  when  it  must  cost  his  parents  more 
than  any  indulgence  they  ever  thought  of  for 
themselves;  and  the  old  fun  and  light-hearted¬ 
ness  were  dropped  from  such  domestic  inter- 
couise  as  there  was.  The  effect  uj)on  morals 


of  this  kind  of  restraint  is  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  by  the  evidence  afforded  in  the  army. 
It  was  a  well-known  fact  that  in  regiments 
where  the  commanding  officer  was  kind  and 
courteousaboutfranking  letters  for  the  j)rivates, 
and  encouraged  them  to  write  as  often  as  they 
pleased,  the  soldiers  were  more  sober  and 
manly,  more  virtuous  and  domestic  in  their 
affections,  than  where  difficulty  was  made  by 
the  indolence  or  stiffness  of  the  franking 
officer.” 

The  rates  of  postage  differed  not  onl}'  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  distance  for  which  lettei-s  had  to  be 
carried,  but  with  respect  to  the  weight,  size, 
and  shape  of  the  letter;  while  if  more  than 
one  sheet  of  paper  were  used  a  higher  charge 
was  invariably  made,  a  condition  which  fre¬ 
quently  led  to  tampering  with  letters  by  post- 
office  officials,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether 
they  were  liable  to  the  higher  scale. 

The  postage  of  a  letter  from  Loudon  to 
Belfiist  was  one-and-fourpeuce,  from  London 
to  Brighton  eightpeuce,  and  the  average  charge 
from  London  to  all  places  throughout  the 
kingdom  exceeded  sixpence.  Then  not  only 
could  any  member  of  the  government  frank 
his  own  and  other  people’s  letters  by  writing 
his  name  on  the  outside,  but  all  members  of 
parliament  were  permitted  to  send  a  certain 
number  of  letters  free  by  the  same  process. 
The  absurd  system  of  course  led  to  the  illegal 
transmission  of  letters  by  private  carriers,  or 
by  coaches  and  wagons,  who  conveyed  them 
at  a  lower  rate  than  that  charged  by  the  post- 
office,  while  all  kinds  of  evasions  were  prac¬ 
tised  for  the  purj)ose  of  saving  the  heavy  im¬ 
post.  Coleridge,  when  a  young  man,  was  walk¬ 
ing  through  the  Lake  District  when  he  one 
day  saw  the  postman  deliver  a  letter  to  a 
woman  at  a  cottage  door.  The  woman  tuiuied 
it  over  and  examined  it,  and  then  retunied  it, 
saying  that  she  could  not  pay  the  jwstage, 
which  was  a  shilling.  Hearing  that  the  letter 
was  from  her  brother,  Coleridge  paid  the 
postage,  in  spite  of  the  manifest  unwillingness 
of  the  woman.  As  soon  as  the  postman  was 
out  of  sight  she  showed  Coleridge  how  his 
money  had  been  wasted  as  far  as  she  was  con¬ 
cerned.  The  sheet  was  blank.  There  was  au 
agreement  between  her  brother  and  herself. 
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that  as  long  as  iill  went  well  with  him  he 
should  send  a  blank  sheet  in  this  way  onee  a 
quarter;  and  she  thus  had  tidings  of  him 
without  the  expense  of  postage.  This  was 
only  one  of  many  devices  resorted  to  to  avoid 
the  e.xorbitant  demands  of  the  post-office. 
There  was  curious  dotting  in  newspapers  by 
wliich  messages  might  be  spelt  out  by  means  of 
a  “key”  iu  the  possession  of  both  correspond¬ 
ents.  Men  of  business  wrote  letters  so  that 
several  might  go  on  one  sheet,  which  was  to  be 
cut  up  and  distributed.  The  idea  of  a  penny 
post  was  not  altogether  new,  since  one  had  been 
established  in  London  in  1683,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  absorbed  by  the  government,  which 
would  never  permit  competition;  and  Dr. 
Johnson  refers  to  the  penny  post  in  1738.  But 
whenever  an  attempt  was  made  to  cheapen  the 
carriage  of  lettem  it  was  always  opposed  by 
the  authorities,  who  represented  that  it  would 
diminish  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Charles  Knight,  iu  the  work  on  London 
of  which  he  was  editor,  gave  some  interesting 
particulars  of  the  post-office  system  as  it  was  for¬ 
merly  conducted:  before  1784;  from  that  year 
to  1839;  and  after  the  new  bill  had  been  passed. 
In  the  first  period  the  mails  were  conveyed  on 
horseback  or  in  light  carts,  and  the  robbery  of 
the  mail  was  one  of  the  most  common  of  the 
higher  class  of  offences.  The  service  was  very 
inefficiently  peiformed,  and  the  rate  of  travel¬ 
ling  did  not  often  exceed  four  miles  an  hour. 
A  time-bill  for  the  year  1717  has  been  pre¬ 
served,  addressed  “  to  the  several  postmasters 
betwixt  London  and  East  Grinstead.”  It  is 
headed  “  Haste,  haste,  post  haste !  ”  from  which 
it  might  be  inferred  that  extraordinary  expe¬ 
dition  was  not  only  enforced,  but  would  be 
accomjfiished.  The  mails,  conveyed  either  on 
horseback  or  in  a  cart,  departed  “from  the 
letter-office  in  Loudon,  July  7th,  1717,  at 
half  an  hour  past  two  in  the  morning,”  and 
reached  East  Grinstead,  distant  forty-six 
miles,  at  half  an  hour  after  three  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Tliere  were  stoppages  of  half-an-hour 
each  at  Epsom,  Dorking,  and  Reigate,  and  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  Leatherhead,  so  that 
the  rate  of  travelling,  exclusive  of  stoppages, 
w.as  a  fraction  above  four  miles  an  hour.  But 
even  nearly  fifty  yeara  afterwards,  and  on  the 


great  roads,  five  miles  an  hour  was  considered 
as  quite  “ going-a-head.”  “Letters  are  con¬ 
veyed  in  so  short  a  time,  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day,  that  ev'ery  twenty-four  hours  the 
post  goes  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and 
in  five  or  six  days  an  answer  to  a  letter  may 
be  had  from  a  j)lace  three  hundred  miles  from 
London.”  Letters  were  despatched  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  all  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  three 
times- a  week,  and  to  Wales  twice  a  week; 
but  “  the  post  goes  every  day  to  those  places 
where  the  court  resides,  as  also  to  the  several 
stations  and  rendezvous  of  his  majesty’s  fleet, 
as  the  Downs  and  Spithead ;  and  to  Tunbridge 
during  the  season  for  drinking  the  waters.” 
The  mails  were  not  all  despatched  at  the 
same  hour,  but  were  sent  off  at  various  inter¬ 
vals  between  one  and  three  in  the  morninsr, 
and  letters  were  delivered  in  London  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  of  the  day  as  each  post  arrived. 
This  careless  and  lazy  state  of  things  existed 
until  1784,  when  the  attention  of  Mr.  Palmer 
was  drawn  to  the  singular  discrepancy  which 
existed  between  the  speed  of  the  post  and  of 
the  coaches.  Letters  which  left  Bath  on 
Monday  night  were  not  delivered  in  London 
until  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday,  and  were  sometimes  even  later; 
but  the  coach  which  left  Bath  on  Monday 
afternoon  arrived  iu  Loudon  sufficiently  early 
for  the  delivery  of  parcels  by  ten  o’clock  the 
next  morning ;  and  though  the  postage  from 
Bath  to  London  was  at  that  time  only  three¬ 
pence,  yet  despatch  was  in  many  cases  of  such 
importance  that  the  tradesmen  of  Bath  will- 
ingly  paid  two  shillings  to  send  their  lettei-s 
to  London  in  the  form  of  a  coach  parcel,  be¬ 
sides  requesting  their  correspondents  to  give 
a  gratuity  to  the  porter  for  the  early  delivery 
of  the  packet,  this  promise  of  additional  pay¬ 
ment  forming  part  of  the  direction.  The 
slow  rate  of  travelling  of  the  Bath  post 
was  not  an  exception.  The  post  which  left 
Loudon  on  Monday  night,  or  rather  on  Tues¬ 
day,  from  one  to  three  in  the  morning,  did 
not  reach  Norwich,  Worcester,  or  Birming¬ 
ham  until  Wednesday  morning;  and  the 
Exeter  post  not  until  Thursday  morning; 
while  letters  were  five  days  in  passing  from 
London  to  Glasgow. 
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Mr.  Palmer  proposed  that  the  mails  should 
no  longer  be  transported  on  horseback  or  in 
light  carts,  but  that  coaches  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  ;  and  as  the  robbery  of  the  mail  was 
so  frequent  an  occurrence,  a  man  with  fire¬ 
arms  was  to  travel  with  each  coach.  The 
coaches  with  the  mails  were  all  to  start  from 
London  at  the  same  hour,  and  their  departure 
from  the  country  w;is  to  be  so  regulated  as  to 
ensure,  as  f:ir  as  possible,  their  simultaneous 
arrival  in  town  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  first  mail-coach  upon  Mr.  Palmer’s 
plan  left  London  for  Bristol  on  the  evening 
of  the  24th  of  August,  1784.  The  improve¬ 
ments  suggested  by  Mr.  Palmer  met  with  a 
good  deal  of  opposition  from  some  of  the  post- 
office  authorities,  but  the  ministers  resolved 
that  the  scheme  should  be  carried  out  in  all 
its  most  essential  features.  The  results  were 
that  by  1797  the  greater  part  of  the  mails 
were  conveyed  in  one-half  the  previous  time, 
in  many  cases  in  one-third ;  and  in  some  of 
the  cross  posts  in  one-fourth  of  the  previous 
time.  Daily  posts  were  established  to  above 
five  hundred  places  which  before  h.ad  only 
received  them  thrice  a  week.  The  great  com¬ 
mercial  towns  were  thought  to  be  as  much 
entitled  to  this  advantage  as  the  water- 
drinkers  at  Tunbridge  Wells  thirty  years 
before.  The  revenue  of  the  post-office  in¬ 
creased  beyond  anticipation ;  but  ISIr.  Palmer, 
who  had  stipulated  for  a  per  centage  on  the 
surplus  net  revenue  beyond  £240,000,  received 
instead  an  annuity  of  £3000. 

The  era  of  mail-coaches  embraces  about 
half  a  century.  Their  origin,  maturity,  and 
perfection,  and  gradual  displacement  by  the 
railways,  all  took  place  within  that  short 
period.  In  1836  there  were  fifty-four  four- 
horse  mails  in  England,  thirty  in  Ireland, 
and  ten  in  Scotland.  The  number  of  pair- 
horse  mails  in  England  was  forty-nine.  Their 
average  speed  in  England  was  nine  miles 
an  hour,  including  stoppages.  Starting  from 
London  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the 
mail  reached  Exeter,  170  miles,  in  sixteen 
hours  thirty-four  minutes;  Holyhead,  261 
miles,  in  twenty-seven  hours;  Glasgow,  396 
miles,  in  forty-two  hours;  Edinburgh,  399 
miles,  in  forty-two  and  a  half  hours.  The 


number  of  miles  travelled  by  the  mails  in 
England  and  Scotland  in  1838  wiis  above 
seven  millions,  equal  to  a  circuit  round  the 
globe  every  day  in  the  year.  The  English 
mail-coach  wiis  strongly  characteristic  of  the 
national  energy  and  spirit,  and  also  of  the 
national  taste.  The  daily  departure  of  the 
mail-coaches  fi-om  the  post-office  was  always 
a  favourite  sight.  In  1837  the  number  which 
left  London  every  night  was  twenty-seven, 
travelling  in  the  aggregate  above  55<)()  miles 
before  they  reached  their  respective  destina¬ 
tions.  A  short  time  before  the  hour  of  start¬ 
ing  they  arrived  in  the  yard  round  the  post- 
office  from  their  respective  inns,  with  the 
p.assengers  already  in  their  places.  Through 
the  iron  railing,  by  the  light  of  innumerable 
gas-lamps,  the  public  could  see  the  process  of 
packing  the  mail-bags.  It  was  really  a  fine 
sight  to  see  twenty  of  these  vehicles  drawn 
up,  each  occupying  the  same  station  night 
after  night,  the  horses  fine  and  spirited 
animals,  the  harness  exceptionally  neat, 
and  the  coachman  and  guards  wearing  the 
king’s  livery.  The  travellers  for  such  various 
and  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom  seemed  as 
if  they  felt  the  difference  between  travelling 
by  the  mail  and  by  the  stage-coach.  As  the 
clock  struck  eight  the  post-office  portera 
dragged  out  huge  bags,  of  which  the  guards 
of  the  different  mails  took  charge.  In  a  few 
minutes  each  coach,  one  by  one,  pissed  out 
of  the  yard,  and  the  sound  of  the  guard’s 
horn  became  lost  in  the  noise  of  the  streets. 
About  six  of  the  mail-coachcs  on  tlie  south¬ 
western,  western,  and  north-western  roads  did 
not  take  up  their  bags  at  the  post-office,  but 
started  from  the  western  end  of  Piccadilly 
— the  bags  for  thase  mails  being  conveyed 
in  light  carts  in  the  care  of  mail-guards.  The 
starting  of  these  mails  was  a  sight  for  the 
We.st  End.  About  twenty  minutes  past  eight 
the  mail-carts  drove  up  at  great  speed,  the 
guards’  honis  warning  passengers  of  the 
necessity  of  getting  out  of  the  way.  The  bags 
were  transferred  to  the  mail-coaches,  and  each 
successively  took  its  departure. 

The  annual  proces.siou  of  the  mail-coaches 
on  the  king’s  birth-day  was  also  an  exhilarating 
.and  pleasing  sight  which  will  never  again  be 
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witnessed.  “The  gala  turn-out  of  our  mail- 
coaches  on  the  king’s  birth-day,”  says  Sir 
Francis  Head,  “  I  always  think  must  strike 
foreigners  more  than  anything  else  in  our 
country  with  the  sterling,  solid  integrity  of 
the  English  character;”  and  a  foreign  visitor. 
Von  Raunier,  in  his  England  in  1835,  sjvys : — 
“  Such  a  splendid  display  of  can’iages-and-four 
as  these  mail-coaches  could  not  be  found  or 
got  together  in  all  Berlin.  It  wa.s  a  real 
pleasure  to  see  them  in  all  the  pride  and 
strength  wliich,  in  an  hour  or  two  later,  was 
to  send  them  in  every  direction,  with  incred¬ 
ible  rapidity,  to  every  corner  in  England.” 
The  proces-sion  proceeded  from  the  city  to  the 
West  End  and  through  Hyde  Park;  and 
usually  passed  before  the  residence  of  the 
postmaster-general  for  the  time  being. 

But  a  remarkable  change  was  still  to  be 
made  in  the  system  of  the  post-office,  and  it 
was  to  originate  from  a  young  man  who,  as  an 
ardent  social  reformer,  had  made  a  consider¬ 
able  impression  on  those  with  whom  he  had 
been  associated  in  useful  and  practicable 
schemes  for  the  public  benefit. 

Rowland  Hill  was  bom  at  Kidderminster 
on  December  3d,  1795,  in  a  house  that  had  be¬ 
longed  to  his  forefathers  for  some  generations. 
But  the  war  with  France  had  caused  the  ruin 
of  the  business  in  which  his  father  was  en¬ 
gaged,  and  the  family  was  reduced  to  great 
straits.  From  his  earliest  years,  Rowland 
was  brought  up  in  the  stem  school  of  poverty, 
and,  like  Garrick,  “was  bred  in  a  family 
whose  study  was  to  make  4d.  do  as  much  as 
others  made  Ahd.  do.”  His  father  w’as  a  man 
of  great  intelligence,  of  varied,  but  not  deep, 
knowledge,  and  of  an  eager,  inquiring  mind. 
He  was  as  upright  and  as  bold  as  he  was 
.sim[)le-hearted.  He  was  given  to  speculation, 
and  never  weary  of  forming  theories.  Many 
of  his  theories  his  son  came  in  time  to 
distrust,  and  yet  he  had  been  heard  to  say 
that  in  political  matters  his  father  was  always 
right.  As  far  back  as  his  sons  could  remem¬ 
ber,  he  had  lifted  his  voice  against  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade,  and  against  the  cruel  se¬ 
verity  of  our  criminal  code.  As  a  member  of 
Dr.  Priestley’s  congregation,  he  was  of  course 
in  favour  of  full  religious  liberty.  He  was,  in 


those  early  days,  a  thoroughgoing  freetrader. 
All  these  subjects,  and  many  othei's,  he  de¬ 
lighted  in  discussing  with  his  children,  even 
from  their  earliest  childhood.  His  eldest  son, 
the  late  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  the  recorder  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  in  a  short  memoir  that  he  has  left, 
says,  “  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  greatest  obliga¬ 
tion  that  we  owe  our  father  is  this ;  that  from 
infancy  he  would  reason  with  us — argue  with 
us,  would  perhaps  be  a  better  expression, 
as  denoting  that  it  was  a  match  of  mind 
against  mind,  in  which  all  the  rules  of  fair- 
play  were  duly  observed,  and  we  put  forth 
our  little  strength  without  fear.  Arguments 
were  taken  at  their  just  weight,  the  sword  of 
authority  was  not  thrown  into  the  scale.” 

Rowland  has  been  lieai’d  to  say  that  as  a 
child  he  read  and  read  again  Miss  Edgeworth’s 
stories  for  the  young.  They  deeply  impressed 
him.  He  resolved,  when  a  mere  boy,  to  fol¬ 
low  in  the  path  she  traced,  and  before  he  died 
to  do  something  that  should  be  for  the  signal 
advantage  of  mankind.  How  he  was  to  bene¬ 
fit  his  fellowmen  he  did  not  of  courae  know; 
but  that  he  should  benefit  them,  and  benefit 
them  in  some  large  way,  was  his  fixed  resolu¬ 
tion  and  conviction  almost  from  childhood. 
As  the  family  day  by  day  gathered  for  its  meals 
— meals  of  the  most  frugal  kind,  where  nothing 
stronger  than  water  w'as  ever  drunk — there 
was  a  constant  discussion  among  the  members 
on  the  best  means  of  reforming  the  world. 
There  wivs  little  timidity  in  those  days  among 
any  of  them,  and  little  fear  of  pushing  any 
principle  to  its  extreme  consequences.  In 
their  later  days  they  came  to  smile  at  the 
wildness  of  many  of  their  theories;  but  they 
had  always  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
their  aims,  if  often  visionary,  had  always  been 
high  and  noble,  and  that  in  their  earnest  de¬ 
sire  to  improve  mankind,  they  had  first  set 
about  improving  themselves.  Much  as  Row¬ 
land  Hill  owed  to  his  father,  he  owed  scarcely 
less  to  his  mother.  She,  though  the  inferior 
of  her  husband  in  quick  intelligence  and 
originality,  was  his  superior  in  shrewd  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  in  firmness  of  purpose.  She, 
unlike  her  husband,  was  of  an  anxious  and 
ambitious  temperament,  and  toiled  night  and 
day  to  keep  her  little  family  from  sinking 
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through  poverty  out  of  the  class  into  which 
they  had  been  born.  In  her  desire  to  secure 
her  children  an  education,  she  persuaded  her 
husband  to  give  up  trade,  for  which  he  was 
very  little  fitted,  and  to  estiiblish  a  school. 
The  charges  for  pupils  were  very  low,  and 
prices  were  very  high.  When  Rowland  was 
a  mere  child,  his  mother  used  to  talk  over 
with  him  her  difficulties,  almost  as  if  he  were 
a  man.  From  his  childhood  he  had,  as  he 
said,  seen  the  terrible  inconvenience  of  being 
poor.  He  had  known  his  mother  dread  the 
visit  of  the  postman,  as  there  was  not  money 
in  the  house  to  pay  the  postage.  Each  child 
was  brought  up  to  consider  the  good  of  the 
family  rather  than  his  own  sp)ecial  good.  All 
the  brothers  held  closely  together.  No  one 
took  any  decision  of  great  importance  without 
first  calling  a  kind  of  family  council  and 
having  the  matter  thoroughly  discussed.  Row¬ 
land  was  quite  a  youth  when  he  and  his 
brother  Matthew  began  to  discover  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  their  father’s  school,  and  to  set 
about  to  reform  them.  His  first  task,  how¬ 
ever,  was  to  free  his  father  from  the  load  of 
debt  which,  through  his  unbusinesslike  habits, 
in  spite  of  his  simple  way  of  living,  had  come 
to  press  very  heavily  on  him.  At  an  age  when 
boys  are  now  leaving  school,  he  had  taken 
upon  himself  the  entire  management  of  the 
accounts,  and  before  long  had  the  satisfaction 
of  paying  off  all  his  father’s  creditors  in  full. 
Matthew  chiefly  concerned  himself  with  im¬ 
proving  the  instruction,  while  Rowland  dealt 
with  the  discipline  and  organization.  “Organ¬ 
ization,”  he  used  often  to  say  in  after  life,  “  is  my 
forte.”  And  this  is  how  he  organized :  “Con¬ 
vinced  that  numerous  and  important  advan¬ 
tages  would  be  derived  from  engaging  their 
pupils  in  the  consideration  and  in  the  practice 
of  rules  for  their  own  government,  from  plac¬ 
ing  restrictions  to  the  powers  of  the  teachers, 
and  from  giving  to  the  regulations  of  the 
school  a  permanent  form,  the  proprietors, 
eiirly  in  the  year  1817,  proposed  to  the  school 
a  certain  division  of  powers,  together  with  re¬ 
gulations  for  their  exercise,  which,  having 
received  the  joint  assent  of  the  teachers  and 
pupils,  became  the  constitutional  laws  of  the 
school ;  and  in  the  confident  expectation  that 


the  powers  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils 
would  never  be  employed  but  for  the  welfare 
of  the  school,  the  proprietors  pledged  them¬ 
selves  not  to  alter  these  laws,  without  the 
consent  of  a  majority  of  the  proprietors  and 
regular  teachers  meeting  in  conference  on  one 
hand,  and  of  a  majority  of  pupils  on  the  other. 
With  such  joint  consent,  occjisional  alterations 
have  been  made  in  the  constitutional  laws, 
tending  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  throw  more 
and  more  power  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils.” 
An  almost  perfect  democracy  was  established. 
Each  boy  had  even  the  right  of  being  tried  by 
a  jury  of  his  school-fellows  whenever  a  charge 
was  brought  against  him  by  one  of  the  mas¬ 
ters.  In  the  Essays  of  a  Birmingham  Manu¬ 
facturer  an  interesting  account  is  given  of  the 
school.  “By  juries  and  committees,”  says  Mr. 
W.  L.  Sargant,  the  author,  “by  marks,  and 
by  appeals  to  a  sense  of  honour,  discipline  was 
maintained.  But  this  was  done,  I  think,  at 
too  great  a  sacrifice ;  the  thoughtlessness,  the 
spring,  the  elation  of  childhood  were  taken 
from  us ;  we  were  premature  men.”  This  sys¬ 
tem,  whatever  may  have  been  its  merits  and 
its  faults,  was  invented  by  Rowland  Hill  at 
an  age  when  most  young  men  have  scarcely 
left  college.  It  was  greatly  modified  in  after 
years,  both  by  himself  and  his  younger 
brothers;  for,  sis  the  “Birmingham  Manufac¬ 
turer,”  perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  says, 
“the  Hazelwood  constitution,  discipline,  in¬ 
struction,  were  in  a  perpetual  flux ;  the  right 
to-day  was  wrong  to-morrow.”  I  n  a  volume 
entitled  Public  Education,  written  chiefly  by 
his  brother  Matthew,  Rowland’s  new  system 
was  made  known  to  the  world.  The  book  at 
once  excited  public  attention.  An  article  on 
it  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and 
another  in  the  London  Magazine  written  by 
De  Quincey.  Jeremy  Bentham  took  the 
warmest  interest  in  the  school,  and  declared 
that  after  reading  the  book  he  had  thrown 
aside  all  he  had  himself  written  on  education. 
Wilberforce,  Brougham,  Grote,  Joseph  Hume, 
Miss  Edgeworth,  and  many  othere,  either 
visited  Hazelwood  or  made  inquiries  about  it. 
Rowland  was  as  convinced  as  any  young 
enthusiast  could  be  of  the  soundness  of 
his  plans,  and  longed  to  extend  them.  He  re- 
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qilired,  he  said,  at  least  five  hundred  boys 
before  he  could  organize  his  school  as  it  ought 
to  be.  He  looked  forward  to  seeing  great  col¬ 
leges  on  the  siime  system  spring  up  in  all  paiis 
of  the  country,  to  the  advantage  of  his  fellow- 
men.  lie  was  afterwards  heard  to  confess, 
that  having  after  long  years  looked  into  his 
code  of  laws  he  thought  it  far  too  complex. 
He  added,  with  a  smile,  that  he  greatly 
doubted  whether  he  should  send  his  own  son 
to  a  school  conducted  on  such  a  complicated 
system. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  however,  that 
to  his  bold  and  novel  experiment  may  be 
traced  not  a  little  of  the  vast  improvement 
that  in  the  last  fifty  years  h;vs  been  effected  in 
education.  He  used  to  boast  that  at  one  time 
he  had  the  largest  school  in  Warwickshire,  for 
Rugby  in  those  days  had  sunk  very  low,  and 
some  years  before  Arnold’s  name  was  heard 
he  had  shown  that  boys  could  be  made  almost 
to  govern  themselves,  through  a  high  sense  of 
duty,  and  not  through  brutal  fear. 

After  living  at  Birmingham  till  he  was 
more  than  thirty,  he  removed  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Loudon,  where,  with  the  aid  of 
one  of  his  brothers,  he  established  a  branch 
school  at  Bruce  Castle,  Tottenham.  But  by 
this  time  his  health,  which  had  always  been 
delicate,  began  to  give  way,  and  at  last  broke 
down.  It  wiis  only  the  extreme  temperance 
and  regularity  of  his  life  which  had  kept  him 
alive.  Moreover,  his  work  as  a  schoolmaster 
had  become  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  longed 
for  a  change.  As  soon  as  his  health  was  re¬ 
established  by  a  long  period  of  rest,  he  began 
to  cast  about  for  a  new  employment.  He  had 
long  been  known  to  many  leading  men  among 
the  advanced  Liberal  party,  not  only  by  his 
work  as  a  schoolmaster,  but  also  as  an  eager 
advocate  of  political  and  social  reform.  He 
and  his  family  had  been  in  the  front  ranks 
among  the  men  of  Birmingham  in  the  great 
Reform  Bill  agitation.  He  had  assisted  in 
founding  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Use¬ 
ful  Knowledge.  He  had  published  a  plan  for 
the  gradual  extinction  of  pauperism  and  for 
the  diminution  of  crime.  Shortly  after  his  re¬ 
tirement  from  the  school,  an  association  was 
formed  for  the  colonization  of  South  Australia 


on  the  plan  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Wakefield.  In  this 
association  Rowland  Hill  took  an  active  pai  t, 
I  and  when  the  act  was  carried  through  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  commission  was  appointed,  he 
'  was  named  secretary.  He  held  this  post  for 
four  years,  and  discharged  the  duties  with 
cousi^icuous  success.^ 

'  In  the  early  part  of  1837  he  had  published 
j  a  pamphlet  which  discussed  the  postal  question 
j  closely  and  convincingly.  He  showed  that 
I  the  actual  cost  of  conveyance  for  lettera 
must  be  very  small,  and  that  it  increased  only 
in  a  very  trifling  jjroportion  to  the  distance  of 
the  place  to  which  they  had  to  be  carried. 
His  argument,  supported  by  indisputable  facts, 
was  that  the  substitution,  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  of  one  uniform  rate  of  postage  woukl 
be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  community, 

!  and  that  it  would  increase  rather  than  dimin¬ 
ish  the  revenue.  The  rate  of  postage  which 
he  desired  to  establish  was  a  penny  for  the 
half-ounce,  without  reference  to  the  destina¬ 
tion  of  the  letter,  within  the  postal  limits  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Mr.  Hill  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  cost  of  mere  transit  incurred 
by  conveying  a  letter  400  miles,  from  London 
to  Edinburgh,  was  no  more  than  one  thirty- 
sixth  part  of  a  penny,  and  yet  the  income  of 
the  post-office  was  exceedingly  small,  and  had 
been  diminishing.  The  actual  cost  of  trans¬ 
mission  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  reached  by 
the  mail  was  less  than  a  faidhing,  so  that  the 
penny  rate  would  j)ay  400  per  cent,  and  means 
might  be  taken  to  secure  payment  beforehand 
by  means  of  a  stamp  affixed  to  the  letter  itself, 
a  notion  for  which  Mr.  Hill  was  indebted  to 
Ml'.  Charles  Knight,  the  eminent  writer,  who 
had  already  done  so  much  to  promote  educa¬ 
tion  and  social  progress  in  the  publications 
which  bore  his  name.  Of  course  the  post-office 
officials  were  strongly  opposed  to  such  a  scheme. 
They  had  always  gone  on  the  principle  of  main¬ 
taining  an  expensive  monopoly,  and  in  their 
efforts  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  by  charging  far  more  than  would  re¬ 
munerate  private  enterjjrise,  had  diminished 
the  correspondence  of  the  entire  community, 
had  encouraged  a  kind  of  smuggling  which 
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nobody  could  be  found  to  regard  as  a  crime, 
and  had  in  a  very  definite  sense  injured  society 
by  preventing  those  domestic  and  friendly 
coiunmniaitious  which  are  among  the  chief 
sjifeguards  of  affection  and  morality.  It  hap- 
l)ened  fortunately  enough,  that  a  commission 
was  engaged  in  inquiring  into  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  post-office  at  the  very  time  that 
Mr.  Hill’s  pamphlet  appeared,  and  though  the 
private  offer  of  his  plan  to  the  govenment  had 
produced  no  immediate  result,  his  public 
a])peal  at  once  made  a  stir  in  commercial 
cii'cles  and  compelled  some  notice.  The  com¬ 
mission  were  engaged  in  investigating  the 
operation  of  the  twopenny  ])ost  when  the 
pamphlet  appeai-ed.  Mr.  Wallace  moved  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  a  select  committee 
to  report  upon  the  plan  devised  by  the  author, 
but  without  any  result,  as  the  government  de¬ 
clared  that  the  matter  was  under  consideration. 
Petitions,  however,  began  to  be  presented 
from  the  corporation  of  Loudon,  from  cham- 
bera  of  commerce  in  the  large  seaport  and 
manufacturing  towns,  and  from  literary  and 
other  societies.  The  ministry  were  at  first 
for  temporizing  and  trying  some  smaller 
schemes  which  it  was  supposed  might  not  be 
dangerous  to  the  revenue,  and  the  promoter 
of  this  great  public  benefit  was  compelled  to 
undergo  much  of  the  disappointment  and 
heart-burning  which  are  too  frequently  the 
lot  of  true  benefactors  to  mankind.  Happily 
he  was  a  man  who  had  the  courage  of  his  con¬ 
victions,  and  he  has  but  recently  passed  away 
from  us  after  forty  years  of  undoubted  success 
for  a  scheme  which  has  been  developed  to  a 
mai'vellous  organization,  and  may  be  said  fitly 
to  represent  the  enormous  strides  made  not 
only  in  commerce,  but  in  science  and  in  educa¬ 
tion,  during  the  present  reign. 

A  committee  of  the  house  was  at  length 
granted  to  investigate  the  proposed  scheme, 
and  they  were  convinced  not  only  that  it  was 
practicable,  but  that  public  opinion  demanded 
its  adoption  whether  the  revenue  would  suffer 
loss  or  not.  That  it  would  suffer  a  loss  was  an 
opinion  expressed  by  nearly  everybody  con¬ 
cerned,  and  even  the  sagacious  Sydney  Smith 
stigmatized  the  plan  as  the  “nonsensical  penny 
ix>stage  scheme.”  On  financial  grounds  Sir 


Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Goulbouru  were  opposed 
to  it.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  entertained  strong  objections 
to  the  scheme,  yet  entreated  the  house  to  jiass 
the  measure  because  it  was  one  anxiously  ex¬ 
pected  by  the  country. 

The  measure  was  passed  with  some  modi¬ 
fications.  For  a  few  weeks  fourpence  was 
charged  as  the  uniform  rate,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  overwhelming  number  of  penny  let¬ 
ters  being  sent  before  the  officials  had  time  to 
become  accustomed  to  the  change.  Pre])ay- 
ment  was  to  be  by  stamps,  and  the  privilege 
of  franking,  or  sending  letters  free  through  the 
post,  was  to  be  abolished  except  in  the  case  of 
official  letters  on  government  business.  On 
the  10th  of  January,  1840,  the  new  scheme  was 
to  be  tried.  A  j)enny  was  to  be  charged  for 
every  prepaid  letter  not  exceeding  half  an 
ounce  in  weight,  and  twopence  for  every  such 
letter  if  not  paid  in  advance.  Double  the 
rates  were  charged  for  packets  over  half  an 
ounce  and  under  an  ounce,  and  so  on  with 
double  charges  if  left  to  be  paid  on  delivery. 
At  first  an  official  envelope  was  issued  con¬ 
taining  a  design  by  Mulready  consisting  of  a 
number  of  emblematical  figures  of  commerce, 
industry,  &c.,  and  groups  representing  the 
sentiments  with  which  letters  from  friends 
and  relatives  are  received;  but  this  was  after 
all  unsuited  for  business  purposes,  and  became 
a  little  tiresome  in  its  continued  and  therefore 
stale  presentation  of  emotions  which  might 
be  entirely  incongruous  when  regarded  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  contents  of  the  envelope.  The 
queeu’s-head  stamp,  first  on  the  envelopes,  and 
afterwards  in  their  present  form,  therefore 
soon  took  its  place. 

The  results  of  the  new  plan  were  not  at  first 
favourable  to  the  revenue,  because  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  not  adopt  it  in  its  entirety.  The 
actual  net  revenue  was  i;465,000,  a  falling  oft’ 
of  neai'ly  three-fourths  from  the  former  net 
revenue,  but  it  was  expected  that  there  would 
for  some  time  be  a  considerable  diminution, 
and  the  enormous  advantage  to  the  country, 
both  among  the  commercial  classes  and  the 
poor,  whose  families  were  so  often  sejiarated, 
was  well  worth  the  temporarj’  cost.  Had  the 
plan  been  fairly  tried  it  is  probable  that  ii» 
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five  years  the  gross  revenue  of  the  post-office 
would  have  been  restored,  especially  as  rail¬ 
ways  and  means  of  rapid  locomotion  and  eco¬ 
nomical  conveyance  were  increasing  with  great 
rapidity;  but  official  opposition  and  the  neglect 
both  of  the  existing  and  of  the  succeeding 
governments  prevented  Mr.  Hill  from  succeed¬ 
ing.  At  first  he  was  engaged  to  work  his  own 
scheme,  but  he  was  compelled  to  abandon 
about  half  of  it,  and  those  portions  of  the 
organization  which  would  have  made  it  re¬ 
munerative  were  left  out  of  the  system.  When 
the  Peel  government  came  into  power  he  was 
dismissed,  and  the  system  again  fell  under  the 
hostile  management  of  the  “authorities.”  For 
three  years  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  postage 
and  the  prepayment  by  stamps  were  adopted, 
but  little  was  done  towards  simplifying  the 
arrangements  with  a  view  to  economy,  or  in¬ 
creasing  the  facilities  for  conveying  and  de¬ 
livering  letters.  Yet  at  that  time,  when  every 
industry  and  every  interest  was  depressed  and 
complaining,  and  every  other  branch  of  the 
revenue  had  declined,  the  proceeds  of  the 
post-office  had  increased  and  had  reached  to 
two-thirds  of  its  old  amount.  It  was  evident 
at  last,  however,  that  to  secure  the  full  ad¬ 
vantage,  the  projector  of  the  scheme  should  be 
in  authority  to  work  his  own  plan,  and  he  was 
solicited  to  return  to  the  superintendence  of 
the  post-office.  What  that  department  has 
become,  and  the  vast,  active,  and  far-reaching 
organization  which  it  represents,  has  long  ago 
been  recognized.  The  name  of  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  was  one  which,  during  the  life  of  him 
who  bore  it,  was  everywhere  mentioned  with 
genuine  respect,  and  had  he  been  a  man  who 
aspired  to  a  title  higher  than  the  simple  knight¬ 
hood  which  was  conferred  upon  him  he  might 
doubtless  have  obtained  the  distinction.  His 
best  title  to  our  regard,  however,  is  that  he 
lived  and  died  a  faithful  public  servant,  who, 
having  seen  how  by  one  great  reform  the  hap¬ 
piness  and  the  prosperity  of  his  fellows  could 
be  enhanced,  gave  himself  heartily  to  the  work 
of  which  he  lived  to  see  the  achievement.  The 
postal  system  introduced  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill 
lias  been  adopted  by  almost  every  civilized 
country  in  the  world,  and  its  amazing  progress 

here  is  best  evidenced  by  the  account  of  the  ' 
VoL.  I  • 


increase  of  the  work  of  the  [Hist-office  even  in 
the  decade  from  1870  to  1880.  In  the  former 
year  there  were  704,0tX),000  letters  delivered 
in  England  and  Wales,  79,000,000  in  Scotland, 
and  64,000,000  in  Ireland.  In  1880  these 
I  numbers  had  increased  to  950,000,000  for  Eu<r- 
land  and  Wales,  102,000,000  for  Scotland,  and 
j  76,000,000  for  Ireland.  In  the  year  1879-80 
there  were  97,000,000  post-cards  delivered  in 
England  and  Wales,  12,000,000  in  Scotland, 
and  6,000,000  in  Ireland.  The  number  of 
newspaper  and  book-packets  delivered  during 
the  same  period  was  281,000,000  in  England 
and  Wales,  37,000,000  in  Scotland,  and 
27,000,000  in  Ireland. 

Equally  remarkable  has  been  the  progress 
of  the  admirable  provision  adopted  early  in 
the  scheme  as  worked  by  Sir  Rowland  (then 
Mr.)  Hill  as  a  portion  of  the  system,  that  of 
j  sending  money-orders  through  the  post.  The 
I  value  of  the  money  -  orders  issued  by  the 
post-office  in  the  official  year  1879-80  wa.s 
.£25,032,261,  being  at  the  rate  of  51T  orders 
to  every  100  of  the  population.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  telegraphic  messages  since 
the  lines  were  taken  over  by  the  state  in  1870 
is  very  remarkable.  The  firat  year  the  lines 
were  under  government  control  and  made  part 
of  the  postal  system,  there  were  8,606,732  mes¬ 
sages  sent  in  the  United  Kingdom;  and  in 
1879  these  figures  had  risen  to  23,385,416, 
exclusive  of  press  and  service  messages,  the 
net  revenue  from  this  number  of  telegrams 
being  £257,601. 

The  initiation  of  the  electric  telegraph  as  a 
practical  thing  dates  from  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Victoria.  It  is  well  known  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Morse  of  America  claims  to  have 
invented  this  telegraph  in  1832,  while  on  his 
way  from  Havre  to  New  York.  There  was 
an  alphabet,  dots  and  strokes,  in  Moi-se’s 
invention,  and  it  was  successfully  applied  in 
experiments  extending  over  a  circuit  of  ten 
miles.  Meanwhile  Baron  Schilling  and  Messrs. 
Gauss  and  Weber,  on  the  Continent,  were 
making  immense  strides  in  the  more  strictly 
scientific,  as  distinguished  from  the  merely 
mechanical  and  ingenious  portions  of  the  new 
agency.  It  was,  however,  in  1837  that  Stein- 
heil  of  Munich  made  the  great  discovery  that 
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two  wires  were  not  necessary,  because  the 
earth  itself  would  complete  the  circuit;  and 
in  the  same  year  our  own  Professor  Wheat¬ 
stone  took  out  his  first  patent.  It  must  he 
understood  that  no  expression  of  opinion  is 
here  given  as  to  who  was  really  the  originator 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  but  the  first  experi¬ 
ment  of  a  practical  nature  in  London  was 
made  on  the  25th  of  July,  1837,  between 
Euston  Square  and  Camden  Town  stations, 
on  the  North-Western  Railway,  immediately 
after  Messrs.  Wheatstone  and  Cook  had  taken 
out  their  patents.  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson 
and  Mr.  Fox  were  present  to  witness  the 
operation. 

Within  six  months  after  the  accession  of 
her  present  majesty,  a  striking  figure  wiis 
removed  by  death  from  the  public  eye.  He 
began  life  by  running  away  to  Gretna  with  a 
beautiful  girl,  whom,  while  still  without  any 
profession,  he  married.  This  couple  w’ent 
through  much  hardship,  but  continued  all  their 
lives  romantically  fond  of  each  other.  The  man 
was  “mixed  up”  with  a  romance  much  wilder 
than  his  own,  and  will  be  remembered  by  that 
when  all  the  rest  of  his  story  is  little  cared  for. 
He  was  a  handsome  fellow,  and  a  handsome 
drinker  when  he  dined  out;  not  at  home, 
for  he  was  very  penurious;  he  would  drink, 
as  he  said  of  his  brother,  “  any  given  quantity 
of  wine.”  He  had  some  wit,  and  great  power 
of  personal  fascination.  At  eighty  years  of 
age  we  find  him  writing  some  rather  “  free  ” 
verses  about  some  girds  whom  he  had  caught 
playing  at  see-saw.  This  “curious  figure” 
is  no  other  than  John  Scott — Lord  Eldon. 

We  have  called  him  a  figure,  but  he  almost 
strikes  one  as  a  sort  of  figure-head,  so  long 
had  he  maintained  one  fixed  attitude.  A  high 
authority.  Dr.  Surtees,  writes  that  the  old  regi¬ 
men  “  was  buried  in  his  grave.”  Not  that  he 
wiis  a  Tory,  though  he  was :  but  that  he  was 
an  obstructive  and  obscurantist.  He  was  the 
“ everliisting  No” — except  when  there  was 
something  to  gain.  Not  even  the  candour  of 
enemies — which  is  often  more  to  be  trusted 
than  the  zeal  of  friends — has  pretended  to 
hold  him  quite  clear  of  greed  and  time-serving. 
He  died  worth  more  than  half-a-million,  one 


of  the  loneliest  men  in  England.  Dr.  Surtees 
has  recorded  a  Christmas  day,  long  long  before 
his  death  (he  lived  to  eighty-seven  years  of 
age),  upon  which  he  did  not  receive  one  single 
gift  or  other  remembrance  (one  turkey  was 
despatched  to  him,  but  was  stolen  on  the 
way) !  He  had  held  the  great  seal  time  after 
time,  year  after  year,  and  had  wielded  much 
power  direct  and  indirect;  yet  scarcely  one 
poor  reform,  even  in  his  own  department,  is 
to  be  traced  to  his  zeal;  while  it  will  never  be 
forgotten,  so  long  as  he  is  remembered,  that 
he  opposed,  with  Sidmouth,  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade,  and  actually  voted  against 
Lord  Howick’s  measure  when  it  may  be  said 
that  all  the  heart  of  England,  of  every  politi¬ 
cal  creed,  was  set  upon  that  great  change. 
Nobody  has  attempted  to  deny  that  in  private 
Lord  Eldon  was  wilful  and  unforgiving — to 
everybody  but  his  wife.  Unfortunately  he 
had  a  knack  of  crying,  which  won  him  no 
favour  with  the  rude  British  public.  “By 

G - ,  she’s  guilty” — this  not  very  judicial 

remark,  accompanied  by  a  tear  or  two,  at 
Queen  Caroline’s  trial,  was  long  remembered 
against  him,  and  he  was  christened  “  crocodile 
Eldon  ”  by  those  who  knew  what  his  relations 
with  that  misguided,  if  not  guilty,  woman, 
had  previously  been.  It  will  certainly  not  be 
forgotten  until  Shelley’s  Masque  of  Anarchy 
is  out  of  print: — 

“Next  came  Fraud,  and  he  had  on, 

Like  Lord  E - ,  an  ermine  gown ; 

His  big  tears,  for  he  wept  well. 

Turned  to  millstones  as  they  fell ; 

And  the  little  children,  who 
Round  his  feet  played  to  and  fro. 

Thinking  every  tear  a  gem. 

Had  their  brains  knocked  out  by  them.” 

The  allusion  —  admittedly  one  of  the  most 
telling  and  significant  in  all  literature — is  to 
Eldon’s  judgment  in  the  case  of  Westbrook  v. 
Shelley,  when  the  question  was  who  was  to 
have  the  custody  of  the  poet’s  two  little  ones. 
But  here  we  must  do  an  act  of  justice.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  bereaved  father, 
who  wiis  passionately  fond  of  children,  should 
see  clear,  but  the  truth  is  that  Lord  Eldon’s 
judgment  is  singularly  moderate  in  tone; 
turns  not  upon  the  poet’s  theological  opin¬ 
ions,  but  on  his  moral  creed :  and  is  still  up- 
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held  as  good  law.  It  was  rather  liard  for 
Shelley  to  be  compelled  to  pay  .£200  a  year 
for  the  education  of  his  own  children  by  the 
nominee  of  an  avowed  and  open  enemy ;  but 
Lord  Eldon  seems  to  have  been  blameless  in 
the  matter.  Ilis  decisions  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  have  very  seldom  been  impugned, 
either  as  to  their  law  or  their  fairness.  It 
used  to  be  said  that  the  length  of  time  he 
took  in  making  up  his  mind  did  suitors  more 
harm  than  wrong  decisions  would  have  done ; 
and  there  are  a  thousiind  squibs  current  in 
literature  about  his  see-sawing  judgments. 
He  was  very  tedious,  and  wrote  and  spoke 
vile  English.  On  the  trial  of  Horne  Tooke 
and  Hardy  he  spoke  eight  hours  (for  the 
crown,  of  course)  without  seeming  fatigued. 
Tooke,  who  was  a  scholar,  said,  when  acquitted, 
that  he  would  rather  be  hanged  out  of  hand 
next  time  than  listen  to  one  of  Sir  John 
Scott’s  speeches.  Eldon,  in  fact,  was  a  man  of 
one  groove.  He  had  no  notion  of  political  or 
social  fii-st  principles,  no  knowledge  of  history, 
no  love  of  literature,  art,  or  science.  His  one 
idea  was  to  be  a  successful  lawyer,  and  great 
was  his  disappointment  when  he  found,  late 
in  life,  that  neither  Wellington  nor  Peel  would 
let  him  return  to  his  old  perch  on  the  wool¬ 
sack.  But  he  had  become  a  sort  of  fossil,  and 
the  times  would  not  permit  the  “  everlasting 
no.”  There  was  once  a  churchwarden  who 
would  not  hear  of  an  able  and  learned  preacher. 
“  We  won’t  have  learning  and  eloquence  here, 

sir;  I  always  opposed  that  d - intellect, 

and  always  will.”  That  precise  speech  was 
never  put  into  Eldon’s  mouth  by  the  caidca- 
turists  of  the  day,  but  a  score  of  speeches  like 
it  were.  The  title  “  crocodile  Eldon  ”  was 
well  won.  Dr.  Surtees  has  positively  told 
the  world  that  Eldon  declared  in  private  that 
when  lie  prosecuted  Horne  Tooke,  Hardy,  Hol- 
croft,  &c.,for  (constructive)  treason,  he  thought 
the  two  sides  of  the  case  so  nicely  balanced, 
that  if  he  had  been  on  the  jury  he  would  not 
have  known  which  way  to  divide.  Yet  at  the 
end  of  his  speech  against  the  prisoners  he 
burst  into  tears,  and,  among  other  apjieals, 
pledged  himself  to  the  jury  as  lawyer  and  as 
citizen,  and  implored  them  not  to  disgrace 
him  and  his  by  rejecting  his  view  of  the  case. 


When  we  remember  who  the  men  were  whom 
he  was  doing  his  best  to  get  hanged  or  trans¬ 
ported,  and  what  Dr.  Surtees  has  related,  we 
must  admit  that  Sir  John  Scott  pushed  the 
privileges  of  advocacy  as  far  as  they  could  go. 

John  Scott  was  born  in  1751  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.  Like  his  brother  William  (the  great 
Lord  Stowell,  also  an  obscurantist)  he  was  a 
twin — each  having  been  born  with  a  sister. 
Scott,  the  father,  was  a  man  of  very  humble 
origin,  who  had  made  money  first  as  a  coal- 
fitter  or  broker,  and  then  as  a  publican  and 
insurance  broker.  The  Sandgate,  where  John 
was  born,  and  from  which  he  eloped  with  the 
beautiful  Bessy  Surtees,  is  classic  ground,  if 
a  weU-kuowu  song  can  make  it  so : — 

“As  I  came  thro’  Sandgate,  thro’  Sandgate,  thro’ 
Sandgate, 

As  I  came  thro’  Sandgate,  1  heard  a  lassie  sing, 

Weel  may  the  keel  row,  the  keel  row,  the  keel 
row, 

Weel  may  the  keel  row,  that  my  laddie’s  in.” 

Here  John  Scott,  afterwards  one  of  the  greatest 
lawyers  that  ever  flourished,  was  living  when, 
an  Oxford  student,  he  fell  in  love  with  the 
girl  who  was  to  be  his  fate.  He  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  being  a  coal-fitter  or  a  grocer,  but 
he  was  destined  for  a  lord-chanceUor,  and  a 
lord-chancellor  he  was,  and  not  only  so,  he 
was  a  lord-chancellor  with  a  romance  in  his 
life.  George  III.  once  asked  him  whether  he 
thought  there  was  another  king  in  all  English 
history  who  had  had  a  chancellor  and  a  pri¬ 
mate  at  the  same  time  who  had  each  run  away 
with  his  wife.  Eldon,  with  his  usual  ready  wit, 
passed  the  question  on  to  the  archbishop. 

It  was  in  the  ancient  Gothic  Church  of 
Sedgefield,  Durham,  that  young  John  Scott 
first  saw  Miss  Elizabeth  Surtees,  daughter  of 
a  Newcastle  banker,  and  a  girl  of  striking 
beauty.  The  coal-fitter’s  son  soon  got  ac¬ 
quainted  with  her,  and,  with  his  handsome 
figure  and  attractive  manners,  distanced  the 
young  “squires”  who  were  his  rivals. 

The  relations  of  Bessy  frowned  and  sent 
her  to  London.  But  the  connection  was  not 
to  be  broken  off,  and  the  efforts  to  separate 
the  pair  led  to  an  elopement,  for  an  account 
of  which  we  will  be  indebted  to  a  descendant 
of  the  family.  Dr.  W.  H.  Surtees. 
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The  house  in  which  Mr.  Surtees  lived  was 
a  very  large  old-fashioned  building,  in  a  row 
of  houses  called  Sandhill,  which  fronted  to¬ 
wards  the  town-hall,  the  exchange,  and  the 
river.  The  ground-floor  was  occupied  by  the 
shop  and  warehouse  of  a  Mr.  Snow  Clayton, 
an  extensive  clothier,  but  between  the  shop 
and  the  rest  of  the  house  there  was  no  com¬ 
munication,  each  having  a  separate  entrance. 

John  Scott  had  an  early  friend  of  the  name 
of  Wilkinson;  and  to  him  he  confided  a  plan 
for  an  elopement.  Wilkinson,  who  was  a 
young  man  of  some  small  independence,  which 
he  contemplated  investing  in  trade,  had  ap¬ 
prenticed  himself  to  Clayton  the  clothier,  and 
as  Clayton’s  shop  was  under  Mr.  Surtees’  resi¬ 
dence,  his  apprentice  must  have  possessed  pe¬ 
culiar  means  of  facilitating  the  escape. 

The  night  of  Wednesday  the  18th  of  No¬ 
vember,  1772,  was  selected  for  the  elopement. 
At  that  time  the  garrison  within  the  house  at 
Sandhill  was  weakened  by  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Surtees’  eldest  son  William,  who  was  on  a 
visit  of  a  few  days’  duration  to  Some  friends. 

Wilkinson  was  faithful  to  Scott  in  aiding 
and  abetting  the  enterprise,  and  assisted  him 
by  concealing  a  ladder  in  the  premises  of  Mr. 
Clayton  below.  This  ladder  w'as  placed  against 
the  most  westerly  window  on  the  first  floor; 
and  down  it  Bessy  Sui-tees,  “with  an  unthrift 
love,”  descended  into  the  arms  of  John  Scott. 

That  night  they  were  “over  the  Border  and 
away,”  and  the  next  morning  were  married  at 
Blackshields,  in  Scotland. 

In  a  few  days  the  young  couple  returned  to 
Newcastle,  but  found  sad  or  averted  faces. 
Mrs.  Sui'tees  had  been  so  afiected  with  the 
flight  of  her  daughter  that  she  had  kept  her 
bed  for  several  days,  and  the  mind  of  the  dis¬ 
appointed  mother  fluctuated  between  soitow 
and  auger. 

Mr.  Scott,  however,  received  his  son  and 
newly-acquired  daughter  kindly;  and  a  few 
days  later  Mr.  Suitees  was  induced,  by  the 
intercession  of  his  eldest  son  William,  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  delinquents  an  ostensible  forgive¬ 
ness,  though  his  displeasure  appears  not  to 
have  been  entirely  obliterated  for  the  next 
two  years  and  a  half. 

This  does  not  seem  a  very  hopeful  beginning 


for  a  young  man,  barely  twenty-one,  with  his 
way  to  make  in  the  world,  but  so  far  as  human 
eyes  can  judge  nothing  but  good  came  of  it. 
Many  odd  stories  have  been  told  of  the  early 
struggles  of  young  Scott  and  his  lovely  wife. 
For  instance,  that  while  he  was  reading  law 
with  a  wet  towel  round  his  head,  Bessy  might 
have  been  seen  in  Carey  Street,  Chancery 
Lane,  with  a  pint  of  porter  in  one  hand  and  a 
plate  of  sprats  (bought  in  Clare  Market)  in 
the  other — these  delicacies  (and  there  is  much 
worse  food)  being  for  the  hajipy  young  couple’s 
supper.  This  gossip  we  will  set  down  as  fic¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  said  to  have  originated  Thack¬ 
eray’s  delicious  sketch  of  Raymond  Gray  and 
his  wife  and  their  “little  dinner”  to  the  nabob 
in  the  Snob  Papers.  Lord  Eldon  himself, 
however,  has  told  a  story  which  goes  very  well 
with  such  small  anecdotes.  “  When  I  was 
called  to  the  bar,” says  he,  “  Bessy  and  I  thought 
all  our  troubles  were  over:  business  was  to 
pour  in,  and  we  were  to  be  almost  rich  im¬ 
mediately.  So  I  made  a  bargain  with  her 
that  during  the  following  year  all  the  money 
I  should  receive  in  the  fiist  eleven  months 
should  be  mine,  and  whatever  I  should  get  in 
the  tvrelfth  mouth  should  be  hers.  What  a 
stingy  dog  I  must  have  been  to  make  such  a 
bai-gain !  I  would  not  have  done  so  after¬ 
wards.  But,  however,  so  it  was;  that  was 
our  agreement;  and  how  do  you  think  it  turned 
out?  In  the  twelfth  month  I  received  half-a- 
guinea;  eighteen -pence  went  for  fees,  and 
Bessy  got  nine  shillings ;  in  the  other  eleven 
months  I  got  not  one  shilling.”  This  story 
Mr,  Surtees,  who  quotes  it,  says  can  only  be 
true  as  applied  to  John  Scott’s  first  year  of 
London  business.  By  the  year  1774  Scott 
was  doing  pretty  well,  was  on  good  terms 
with  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  was  a  welcome 
guest  at  Carlton  House.  Not  much  later 
he  writes  to  his  brother  Henry  an 'amusing 
account  of  his  experiences  in  his  visits  to  a 
Mr.  Bowes,  who  kept  up  the  traditions  of  the 
time  in  the  matter  of  strong  waters.  “  I  see 
your  friend  Bowes,”  he  writes,  “  very  often, 
but  I  dare  not  dine  with  him  above  once  in 
three  mouths,  as  there  is  no  getting  away 
before  midnight;  and  indeed  one  is  sure  to 
be  in  a  condition  in  which  no  man  would 
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wish  to  be  iu  the  streets  at  any  other  season.” 
Mr.  Bowes  delighted  in  making  his  guests 
intoxicated :  the  device  which  he  adopted  to 
reduce  them  to  this  state  is  thus  related  by 
one  of  liis  biogi-apheis “  Bowes  had  a  prac¬ 
tice  which  he  ajiplied  whenever  he  could,  if 
he  wanted  to  make  any  part  of  his  company 
drunk;  and  as  far  as  I  have  seen  he  was 
generally  successful.  I  have  known  very 
gi’ave  people  over  whom  he  has  succeeded. 
He  would  appear  to  be  very  candid,  and  to 
tell  his  guests  they  should  help  themselves  to 
the  spirits  which  were  upon  the  table,  whilst 
he  officiously  poured  the  water  to  fill  up  the 
glasses  out  of  the  tea-kettle.  All  this  ap- 
l>eared  very  fair,  but  he  had  instructed  his 
servant  to  bring  in  the  kettle  with  half-and- 
half  of  water  and  spirits,  so  that  the  more  his 
guests  were  desirous  of  being  sober,  the 
drunker  they  became.” 

Perhaps  we  may  take  the  opportunity  of 
remarking  that  this  is  not  an  unfair  specimen 
of  Lord  Eldon’s  English.  It  is  worth  con¬ 
trasting,  as  shown  in  his  judgments  in  chan¬ 
cery,  with  one  or  two  of  his  brother’s  (Lord 
Stowell),  which  are  classical. 

There  is  an  authentic  story  which  throws 
a  delightful  colour  upon  the  fondness  of  the 
young  couple  for  each  other.  They  were  tra¬ 
velling  in  the  Lake  district,  when  Bessy  fell 
ill.  The  only  accessible  doctor  being  called 
in,  he  gently  sent  Mr.  Scott  out  of  the  room, 
and  proceeded  to  suggest  to  the  lady  that  she 
had  some  mental  trouble !  “Are  you  quite 
happy  with  your  husband?”  was  his  sagacious 
way  of  putting  it.  Now  young  Mrs.  Scott 
was  not  only  adored  by  John,  she  was  an 
irascible  lady,  and  we  are  told  that  she  im¬ 
mediately  dismissed  the  sage.  “Went  into 
heroics,”  is  the  phrase  of  the  biographer  in 
hinting  at  the  way  in  which  she  sent  him 
about  his  business.  The  conduct  of  this  medi¬ 
cal  man  reminds  one  of  a  hon  mot  of  Lord 
Stowell’s.  Like  his  brother  J ohn,  this  great 
judge  was  “close,”  and  one  day  asked  Sir 
Henry  Halford,  at  dinner,  a  question  which, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  would  carry 
a  fee.  Sir  Henry  saw  the  trick,  and  simply 
replied,  “A  man’s  health  is  generally  in  his 
own  keeping:  you  know  the  old  saying,  that 


at  forty  every  man  is  either  a  fool  or  a  physi¬ 
cian.”  “Why  not  both?”  said  the  lawyer. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Stow'ell’s  favourite  dish  was  steak  and  oyster- 
pie,  of  which  he  would  eat  with  acharnement, 
taking  two  bottles  of  port  with  it;  while  Lord 
Eldon  was  passionately  fond  of  liver  and 
bacon,  and  during  the  busiest  years  of  his  life 
drank  every  night  a  great  goblet  of  ale  on 
getting  into  bed ! 

J  ohn  Scott,  after  taking  silk  and  spending 
a  few  years  in  Parliament,  was  made  first 
solicitor-general  and  then  attorney-general  by 
Pitt.  In  1799  he  became  lord  chief -justice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, and  in  1801  he  was 
made  lord-chancellor.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat  all  the  stories  which  are  told  of  his  so- 
called  “  intrigues,”  but  he  occupied  the  wool¬ 
sack  for  nearly  twenty-six  years.  In  1834  he 
had  given  up  public  speaking,  but  he  still 
clung  to  the  hope  of  being  again  lord-chancel¬ 
lor.  This  suggests  both  great  energy  and 
great  tenacity,  but  also  great  dulness  as  a 
politician.  Indeed,  to  a  man  like  Eldon  the 
word  is  misapplied.  Whig,  Tory,  or  Radical, 
he  had  no  grasp  of  principles,  and  could  not 
read  the  signs  of  the  times.  He  must,  how¬ 
ever,  have  credit  for  consistency  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  BiU,  and 
perhaps  his  own  "words,  written  with  reference 
to  a  proposal  to  erect  a  monument  in  honour 
of  his  unbroken  opposition  to  the  scheme, 
should  be  quoted  here.  “All  that  I  wish,” 
says  the  aged  peer,  “of  my  country  is  that 
they  would  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that 
I  have  meant,  and  shall  continue  to  at  least 
mean  well,  whilst  I  live,  able  with  any  exer¬ 
cise  of  judgment  to  fonn  a  meaning. 

“  As  to  national  monument,  my  dear  friend, 
that  honour  must  be  paid  only  to  those  who 
are  more  deserving  of  it.  As  to  any  other 
monument,  the  kindness  of  that  Being  who 
has  given  me  leisure  and  a  re.spite  from  labour 
between  the  business  of  life  and  the  close  of 
it,  that  I  might  not  go  hence  too  well  known 
to  others,  too  little  known  to  myself”  [this 
turn  is  not  of  Eldon’s  invention],  “I  trust 
will  po.stpone  for  some  time  longer  the  occa^- 
sion  upon  which  it  may  be  considered  whether 
I  should  have  a  monument  to  my  memory  or 
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be  quietly  sufi’ei’ed,  which  perhaps  is  best  for 
me,  to  be  forgotten. 

“  I  own  that  I  am  not  in  any  great  hurry 
to  take  possession  of  that  little  spot  of  land 
which,  when  possessed,  must  be  occupied  by 
me  till  time  shall  be  no  more.” 

Lady  Eldon  had  died  in  1831,  and  the  old 
age  of  his  lordship  was  very  lonely.  He  is 
said  to  have  sjent  much  of  his  time,  after 
his  retirement  and  during  vacations  previ¬ 
ously,  with  inferior  people,  reading  nothing 
but  newspapers,  and  indulging  in  mean  gos¬ 
sip.  But  he  was  very  playful,  and  often 
showed  much  tender-heartedness.  Dr.  Surtees 
declares  that  no  one  who  knew  him  could 
ever  call  him  a  liberal  man,  and  yet  that  he 
often  gave  away  large  sums  of  money,  not 
being  able  to  bear  the  sight  or  even  thought 
of  distress.  A  man  who  had  accumulated 
more  than  half  a  million  of  money  could  cer¬ 
tainly  afford  to  give.  Dr.  Surtees  records  that 
his  friendships  were  not  formed  among  men 
of  ability  and  culture,  and  gives  examples  of 
overbearing  severity  in  his  relations  with  his 
family.  But  his  love  for  Bessy  was  strong 
to  the  last,  and  he  always  opposed  second 
marriages.  In  this  his  wife  seconded  him. 
He  died  in  January,  1838,  and  with  his  de¬ 
parture  Englishmen  of  every  shade  of  political 
opinion  felt  that  “the  old  dispensation”  of 
politics  was  closed.  It  was  high  time  that  it 
should  be.  The  youngqueenwas  scarcely  seated 
on  her  throne  before  it  became  manifest  in 
various  ways  (some  of  which  we  will  now 
endeavour  to  suggest)  that  the  great  evils  of 
populai'  ignoi'ance  and  popular  discontent  re¬ 
quired  fresh  and  far-seeing  treatment. 

The  visit  of  the  queen  to  the  city  on  the 
9th  of  November,  1837 — the  first  “Lord- 
mayor’s  Day”  after  her  accession  in  June — 
was  an  event  of  great  public  interest,  and  by 
no  means  without  its  influence  upon  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  the  people,  who  thus  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  amongst  them  the  young 
sovereign  for  whom  they  entertained  a  very 
loyal  affection.  The  royal  state  procession 
from  Buckingham  Palace  was  imposing,  since 
it  consisted  of  above  two  hundred  carriages 
extending  for  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 


the  royal  family,  foreign  ambassadoi-s,  cabinet 
ministers,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  nobility  of 
England  took  part  in  the  celebration  of  what 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  royal  progress.  All 
London  made  holiday,  and  an  enoiTQOus  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  crowded  the  streets  in  spite  of 
rather  inclement  weather.  It  was  a  day  of 
enthusiastic  acclamation,  and  the  banquet  at 
Guildhall,  where  the  lord-mayor  (Sir  John 
Cowan)  of  course  was  the  host,  was  a  scene  of 
great  magnificence,  amidst  which  the  queen, 
seated  on  the  throne,  or  rather  chair  of  state, 
at  the  east  end  of  the  hall,  maintained  her 
self-possession  and  responded  for  the  toast 
in  which  his  lordship  proposed  her  health 
with  a  simple  dignity  which  was  infinitely 
becoming.  Her  majesty  in  return  proposed 
the  lord-mayor  and  prosperity  to  the  city  of 
London. 

Banquets  were  held  at  an  earlier  hour  in 
those  days  than  they  aie  at  present,  for  her 
majesty  reached  Guildhall  at  half-past  three, 
and  after  rising  and  bowing  to  her  relatives 
when  the  health  of  the  royal  family  was  pro¬ 
posed  (there  wei’e  but  these  three  toasts  on 
the  occasion),  left  the  Guildhall  for  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace  at  half-past  eight,  amidst  the 
illuminations  which  already  blazed  or  twinkled 
in  the  streets  of  the  city. 

The  buiTiing  of  the  Royal  Exchange  on  the 
10th  of  January,  was  a  more  striking  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  following  year.  This  was  the 
second  Exchange  built  on  the  same  site — the 
first,  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  in  1566, 
and  opened  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1570-1,  was, 
of  course,  destroyed  in  the  great  tire  of  1666, 
but  the  statue  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  re¬ 
mained  uninjured, and  was  placed  in  the  second 
building — a  quadrangular  structure  with  a 
timber  clock-tower  looking  towards  Cornhill, 
a  series  of  stalls  or  open  shops  on  the  upper 
corridor  for  the  sale  of  mercery  and  fancy  goods, 
and  a  number  of  statues  of  the  sovereigns  from 
Edward  I.  to  George  IV.  The  total  destruc¬ 
tion  of  this  building  was  partly  owing  to  a 
severe  frost  which  prevented  the  firemen 
from  obtaining  an  immediate  supply  of  water. 
Tlie  flames  were  first  seen  issuing  from  Lloyd’s 
Coflee-room,  and  the  fire  at  once  spread  with 
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suck  rapidity  that  iu  two  hours  the  large 
range  of  offices  belonging  to  Lloyd’s  and  to 
the  Exchange  Insurance  Company  were  in 
flames.  From  half-past  ten  at  night,  when 
the  fire  broke  out,  until  noon  the  following 
day  the  conflagration  continued.  When  it 
reached  the  tower,  the  bells,  which  had  been 
chiming  at  the  regular  intervals  during  the 
progress  of  destruction,  fell  one  after  another, 
carrying  along  with  them  the  roof,  the  stone¬ 
work,  and  the  ai'ch  of  the  main  entrance.  The 
lord-mayor  and  several  of  the  aldermen  were 
present  during  the  fire,  and  the  police  were 
assisted  by  a  party  of  soldiers  from  the  Tower 
and  by  the  guard  which  is  stationed  every 
night  within  the  Bank  of  England. 

Strange  things  happen  in  the  shape  of 
triumphs  for  gross  and  ignorant  superatition. 
It  is  said  that  Joanna  Southcott  has  yet  “fol¬ 
lower’s”  in  this  country;  the  delusions  of 
“Brothers,  the  prophet,”  are  not  so  very  old; 
and  to  come  down  much  later,  the  whole  story 
of  Mormonism,  with  fat  Joe  Smith,  “the  gol¬ 
den  plates  of  the  Book,”  the  false  miracles,  and 
the  polygamy,  has  been  enacted  under  living 
eyes  in  an  age  of  newspapers,  lectures,  science, 
and  electric  telegraphs.  There  is  perhaps  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  if  the  occasion  wei’e  again 
to  arise  we  should  find  obscure  districts  in 
England,  not  impossibly  districts  far  from 
obscure,  in  which  scenes  like  those  which  now 
fall  to  be  mentioned  might  occur  among  either 
peasantry  or  townspeople.  So  obstinate  is  hu¬ 
man  ignorance,  so  regularly  do  dulness  and  cre¬ 
dulity  reproduce  themselves,  generation  after 
generation.  A  few  years  before  the  accession  of 
Queen  Victoria  there  was  a  man  named  Thom, 
who  was  a  farmer  and  maltster  living  in  Corn¬ 
wall.  He  was  not  poor,  and,  taking  a  craze 
into  his  head,  left  Cornwall,  set  up  for  himself 
a  new  home  in  Kent,  as  he  had  a  perfect  right 
to  do,  and  assumed  the  name  and  title  of 
Sir  William  Courtenay,  knight  of  Malta. 
This  also  he  had  a  right  to  do,  that  is  to  say 
the  law  of  England  had  nothing  to  say  against 
such  folly.  Thom  devised  to  wear  oriental 
clothing,  such  as  to  his  mind  behoved  a  knight 
of  Malta,  and  as  he  was  a  fine-looking  man, 
lived  rather  handsomely,  and  made  generally 


a  stylish  ajjpearance,  it  was  not  long  before  he 
found  himself  very  popular  among  the  pea.saii- 
try  of  Boughton  (famous  in  Chaucer’s  Canter¬ 
bury  Tales),  Herne  Hill  (near  by),  and  other 
neighbouring  parts.  But  it  was  not  only  the 
clodhoppers  who  admired  “Sir  William  Cour¬ 
tenay,  knight  of  Malta,”  for  people  who  ought 
to  have  seen  through  him  failed  to  do  so,  and 
in  the  election  of  1833  he  had  actually  polled 
between  300  and  400  votes  for  Canterbury 
in  the  Conservative  interest.  Before  very  long 
he  got  into  the  county  jail  under  a  convic¬ 
tion  for  perjury;  but  it  soon  became  clear  that 
he  was  insane,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  who  was 
then  home  secretary,  gave  orders  that  he 
should  be  set  free. 

Early  in  the  year  1838,  he  again  turned  up, 
almost  under  the  very  towers  of  Canterbury 
Cathedi’al,  and  this  time  in  the  character  of 
a  miraculously  commissioned  friend  of  the 
farmer  and  the  peasant.  The  excitement 
caused  by  the  new  poor-law  was  yet  quick 
and  strong,  and  the  farmers  had  the  usual 
grievances  of  their  class.  To  the  latter  he 
made  vehement  speeches,  in  which  he  pro¬ 
mised  that,  under  his  auspices,  they  should 
have  land  rent-free.  To  the  poor  peasantry 
he  denounced  the  “Union  Bastilles”  (as  they 
were  called),  and  prophesied  abundant  wages 
or  better  than  wages.  Much  better  indeed 
were  the  things  he  promised,  for  he  announced 
at  last  that  he  was  to  be  the  saviour  of  all 
who  trusted  him,  followed  him,  and  fought 
with  him;  that  he  would  shortly  set  up  his 
kingdom,  and  would  reward  his  adherents  in 
untold  ways.  As  he  was,  by  his  own  account, 
incapable  of  being  injured,  guns  and  swords 
would  not  matter,  and  he  proposed  immediate 
action. 

This  proposal  was  received  with  acclama¬ 
tion.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  May, 
1838,  an  incoherent  mob  of  men  and  women 
went  forth  from  Boughton  at  the  heels  of  this 
madman,  whose  train  was  about  a  hundred  in 
number,  and  rushed  wildly  about  the  district 
preaching  the  new  “kingdom”  according  to 
Thom,  and  dragging  or  enticing  farm-labourers 
from  their  work.  This  straggling,  excited 
army  kept  up  their  unbeneficent  labours  till  the 
31st  of  that  month.  On  that  day  a  farmer 
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who  did  not  believe  in  Thom’s  kingdom,  and 
who  wanted  his  work  done  as  usual,  got  a  con¬ 
stable  to  go  in  search  of  one  of  his  truant 
labourers  who  was  in  the  madman’s  train. 
The  valiant  knight  of  Malta  shot  the  constable 
with  his  pistol,  stabbed  him  with  his  dagger, 
and  then  flung  the  body  into  a  ditch.  This 
was  going  too  far,  and  the  magistrates  sent  off 
in  hot  haste  for  the  soldiers,  who  soon  made 
their  appearance  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Bennett.  Thom  and  his  followers 
had  withdrawn  in  mass  to  Bossenden  Wood. 
As  soon  as  ever  Bennett  moved  forward  with 
his  men  Thom  again  raised  his  pistol  and 
shot  him  dead.  Upon  this  the  soldiere  fired, 
and  it  was  now  Thom’s  turn  to  fall.  Although 
it  was  thus  made  plain  that  he  was  not  invul¬ 
nerable,  his  followers  were  not  disabused  of 
their  faith  in  him,  and  made  such  a  resistiince 
that  ten  of  them  were  killed  and  many  wounded 
before  they  gave  in.  It  seems  that  Thom  had 
assured  his  friends  that  if  he  fell  they  might 
revive  him  with  water,  and  a  poor  woman 
who  had  followed  him  for  miles  with  a  pailful 
spent  much  pains  in  trying  to  put  life  into  his 
corpse.  Others  of  the  poor  ignorant  creatures 
maintained  that  he  w'ould  rise  from  the  dead 
in  three  days  and  be  taken  up  to  heaven  in  a 
cloud  !  In  spite  of  this  steadfast  faith,  however, 
these  rioters  were  brought  to  trial :  six  were 
sent  to  prison  for  twelve  months,  and  three 
were  transported.  In  the  teeth  of  all  this 
there  were  numbers  of  those  who  had  followed 
poor  Thom,  or  “Sir  William  Courtenay,  knight 
of  Malta,”  who  continued  to  bebeve  in  him, 
and  year  after  year  expect  his  resun-ection 
from  the  dead. 

So  much  for  one  striking  illustration  of 
popular  ignorance  among  the  peasantry  of 
England  in  1838.  What  they  were  capable 
of  being  worked  up  to  expect,  we  see.  In 
the  towns,  where  there  was  more  intelligence, 
the  Chartist  movement  assumed  by  degrees  a 
threatening  shape.  Townspeople  also  were 
capable  of  forming  large  expectations,  and 
these  found  mouthpieces  in  parliament.  The 
most  popular  of  these  political  advocates,  and 
the  most  unflinching,  shall  now  be  introduced. 

In  what  may  be  called  the  lower  politics  it 


is  seldom  difficult  to  make  a  position  and  a 
n.ame,  but  reputations  fade  as  rapidly  as 
they  are  Jicquired.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
name  of  Thomas  Slingsby  Duncombe  is  for¬ 
gotten  yet,  nor  perhaps  that  it  deserves  to  be; 
but  in  the  high  sense  Mr.  Duncombe  was  not 
a  politician,  and  he  had  not  the  good  fortune 
or  the  “  luck  ”  (to  use  a  meaner  word)  of  men 
like  Wilkes  and  Burdett;  he  did  not  happen 
to  come  into  open  conflict  with  any  sort  of 
constituted  authority,  or  have  any  prolonged 
quarrel  with  even  “  the  public,”  or  any  con¬ 
siderable  section  of  it.  His  was  not  the  stuff 
of  which  martyra  are  made,  and  there  was  a 
sort  of  general  understanding  (kept  within 
polite  bounds)  that  he  was  not  to  be  taken 
completely  an  grand  serieux.  Mr.  Duncombe 
was  a  nephew  of  the  first  Lord  Feversham, 
and  was  member  for  Hertford  when  the  first 
Reform  Bill  was  carried, — carried  not  without 
his  assistance,  when  he  was  not  very  far  short 
of  forty  years  of  age.  He  deserves  the  credit 
of  being  all  his  life  a  consistent  liadical,  and 
an  unflinching  one.  He  somehow  gave  the 
impression  of  being  a  mere  “  free  lance,”  and 
yet  he  was  always  as  true  to  his  coloui-s  as 
Mr.  Hume,  and  he  was  much  more  ready  to 
take  up  a  popular  cry  without  inquiry.  He 
was  always  “  the  gentleman,”  indeed  a  little 
of  a  dandy,  and  this  was  in  his  favour  so  far 
as  “the  masses”  were  concerned.  Nor  did  it 
hurt  him  that  he  was,  without  concealment,  a 
man  of  a  free  life.  Those  were  days  in  which 
clever  dandies  with  plenty  of  money  did  pretty 
much  as  they  pleased,  without  feeling  under 
any  p.articular  obligation  to  keep  their  amuse¬ 
ments  to  themselves,  and  Mr.  Duncombe’s 
name  was  as  freely  a.ssociated  with  that  of  the 
beautiful  Madame  Vestris  as  Antony’s  with 
Cleopatra.  Nor  was  this  the  mere  scandal  of 
the  streets ;  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  thousand 
jokes  in  newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  and 
within  the  last  twenty  years  the  late  Mr.  Van- 
denhoff,  the  actor,  did  not  scruple  to  allude  to 
it  in  a  volume  of  recollections  of  stage  life. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Duncombe — “Tommy  Dun¬ 
combe,”  as  he  was  called — was  no  favourite 
with  the  more  serious  classes,  and  there  were 
many  religious  Radicals  who  refused  to  vote 
for  him,  even  under  strong  pressure,  simply 
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becjiuse  they  had  heard  he  was  “  free  ”  in  his 
life.  This  was  especially  the  case  when  he 
stood  for  Finsbury,  in  1834,  and  afterwards. 
Finsbury  was  an  intensely  Radical  borough, 
but  Lslington,  which  forms  part  of  it,  was,  and 
still  is,  a  sort  of  centre  of  evangelicalism. 
Here  then,  though  he  was  triumphantly  re¬ 
turned,  with  his  colleague  Wakley,  of  the 
Lancet,  from  time  to  time  he  had  to  encounter 
a  good  deal  of  opposition.  This,  however,  he 
surmounted,  and  continued  for  many  years  to 
be  the  “  pet  ”  Ridical  of  a  very  large  public. 
He  could  nearly  always  be  depended  upon, 
or  at  least  he  was  usually  e.’cpected  to  do  the 
dashing  work  in  the  way  of  attack,  to  put  the 
awkward  question,  and  to  expose  the  griev¬ 
ances  of  British  and  foreign  patriotism.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  inquire  too  solicitously 
into  his  fidelity,  principles,  or  even  into  the 
question  whether  he  understood  principles  at 
all.  But  he  represented  very  well  a  bygone 
phase  of  Radicalism,  and  we  shall  have  more 
than  one  occasion  to  note  certain  results  of 
his  vivacity.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be 
said  that  his  Liberalism  was  of  the  kind  that 
is  typified  in  the  liveliest  political  passages  of 
Byron,  and  that  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
time  of  the  regency  clung  to  him  to  the  last.  He 
h;vd  much  savoir  faire,  and  knew  by  intuition 
when  he  was  safe,  i.  e.  when  he  was  sure  not  to 
be  called  upon  to  go  too  far.  Between  natural 
dash,  “good  fellowship”  ways,  and  a  gift  of 
saying  smart  things,  which,  if  they  fell  short 
of  wit  or  humour,  produced  a  laugh,  Mr. 
Duncombe  made  way,  and  made  his  mark. 
We  are  now  regarding  him  as  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  extreme  Radicals,  especially  of  those 
who  cherished  large  expectations  of  change 
upon  the  accession  of  the  queen.  His  connec¬ 
tion  with  Chartism  will  appear  in  due  time. 

Passing  for  a  moment  from  the  merely  po¬ 
litical  Radical,  we  alight  upon  another  type, 
the  radical  reformer,  who  invoked  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  law  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  his 
way  and  making  changes  in  the  more  obviously 
alterable  framework  of  things  as  they  were, 
but  whose  reliance  was  not  mainly  upon  re¬ 
form  bills  and  kindred  measures,  but  upon 
social  co-operation. 


One  of  the  most  competent  authorities  in 
the  world  upon  such  a  question,  because  one 
of  the  best  informed,  has  declared  that  in 
India  the  best-governed  provinces  have  been 
those  which  were  under  the  sway  of  women. 
To  this  it  has  been  answered  that  that  is  only 
because  women  have  a  peculiar  discernment 
in  choosing  their  ministers  and  other  officers. 
Mr.  ^Mill’s  reply  has  :dways  been,  for  substance, 
“And  do  you  call  that  nothing?  What  better 
quality  can  a  ruler  have?”  In  this  country, 
however,  whatever  the  rights  of  the  sovereign 
may  be,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  he  or  she 
exercises  an  active  or  uncontrolled  choice  in 
the  selection  of  the  ministers  who  are  to  rule 
in  her  name.  According  to  the  old  formula 
the  sovereign  reigns  but  does  not  govern.  Ex¬ 
pressing  no  opinions  whatever  upon  the  work¬ 
ing  of  this  constitutional  fiction,  we  may  cer¬ 
tainly  notice  that  if  the  young  queen  who  had 
now  ascended  tlie  throne  had  governed  as 
well  as  reigned,  and  had  ])ossessed  the  self- 
will  of  Elizabeth  or  Catherine  II.  (who  was 
not  very  felicitous  in  choosing  her  ministers), 
too  much  was  expected  upon  her  accession. 

What  happened  was,  indeed,  a  surprising 
instance  of  the  power  of  sex  upon  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  of  the  amount  of  romance  that 
lies  dormant  in  the  human  mind.  The  genuine 
rational  enthusiasm  did  not  exceed  by  an 
atom  what  was  right  and  natural,  and  it  was 
a  delightful  thing  to  see  staid  elderly  men, 
statesmen,  philosophers,  bishops,  judges,  and 
merchants  going  into  raptures  of  constitutional 
gallantry  over  the  coronation  of  a  girl  of 
eighteen.  Of  course  everybody  heard  enough 
of  that  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets; 
and  if  anybody  had  added,  with  Charles 
Dickens,  “and  in  which  the  tax-gatherer  never 
goes  to  bed,”  he  would  have  had  his  hat 
knocked  over  his  eyes.  There  was  a  vague 
feeling  that  all  grievances  were  going  to  be 
removed,  and  a  romantic  delight  in  the  use  of 
the  cliange  of  style.  To  pay  queen’s  taxes  was 
felt  to  be  a  privilege,  and  even  to  be  sent  to 
the  Queen’s  Bench  had  a  flavour  of  novelty  in 
it.  “God  save  the  Queen”  was  sung  ten  times 
where  “God  save  the  King”  had  been  sung 
once,  and  writers  vied  with  each  other  in  com¬ 
posing  fresh  variations  on  the  old  air,  and 
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“additional  verses”  to  the  hymn.  Clergymen 
preached  special  sermons,  and  sent  them,  very 
much  perfumed,  to  the  palace.  Everything 
was  dedicated  to  the  queen,  with  or  without 
permission.  Of  course  her  majesty’s  style  of 
dressing  her  hair  became  instantly  the  fashion, 
and  the  coal-scuttle  bonnet  underwent  consid¬ 
erable  modification.  These  are  small  niattere, 
and  pleasant  enough  to  remember. 

But  there  was,  not  unnaturally,  a  hazy  feel¬ 
ing  abroad  that  everybody  who  had  anything 
new  to  propose  stood  some  chance  of  a  hear¬ 
ing  from  a  cultivated  good-hearted  young 
lady.  If  all  the  wild  applications  from  social 
and  other  schemers  (to  say  nothing  of  pro¬ 
posals  of  marriage)  that  reached  the  secreta¬ 
ries  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  went  no  fur¬ 
ther,  could  be  published,  the  old  cry,  “  a  mad 
world,  my  masters,”  would  receive  some  very 
j)Owei’ful  illustrations.  What  the  Irish  ex¬ 
pected  it  would  be  hard  even  to  guess  at.  But 
all  the  world,  or  nearly  all  the  world,  was 
startled  when  it  was  found  that  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne,  who  was  understood  to  be  a  favourite 
with  the  young  queen,  had  presented  Robert 
Owen  to  her.  True,  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr. 
Ricardo  had  encouraged  him,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  once  even  assisted  him  in  one  of 
his  experiments ;  but  that  was  long  ago ;  and 
now,  when  most  people  would  have  said,  if 
asked,  that  he  was  in  a  madhouse,  he  turned  up 
at  court  to  “present”  co-operation  before  the 
sovereign,  with  the  elegant  Melbourne  stand¬ 
ing  by.  Now  there  was  a  little  humour  in 
this,  but  there  was  more  and  better.  In 
1716,  when  Caroline  of  Anspach  was  Princess 
of  Wales,  some  amusing  things  befell.  The 
Bishop  of  London  went  to  the  palace  to 
expound  to  her  the  principles  of  his  faith, 
and  she  dismissed  him,  remai'king  that  she 
understood  them  very  well  already.  And  we 
re.ad  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  then  aged  seventy- 
four,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  one 
day  waited  on  the  princess  to  explain  to  her 
the  Newtonian  philosophy.  But  just  conceive 
the  Robert  Owen  of  the  day,  if  there  had 
been  such  a  person,  admitted  within  the  sacred 
precincts  to  expound  socialism.  The  topic  is 
not  an  idle  one — far  from  it.  The  “condition 
of  the  people  ”  was  a  question  which  had  not 


then  been  dreamt  of,  and  it  was  now,  though 
not  as  new  as  the  reign  of  the  new  queen, 
entering  upon  phases  which  had  much  nov¬ 
elty  in  them.  Of  these  none  was  more  new 
to  political  practice  in  this  country  than  the 
phase  of  co-operation.  To  the  New  Lanark 
scheme  and  some  kindred  matters  reference 
has  already  been  made,  and  the  name  of 
Robert  Owmn  has  long  stood  registered  among 
those  of  the  benefactors  of  civilized  society. 
But  there  was  something  characteristic  of  the 
simple-hearted  innovator  in  his  going  to  court; 
and  though  it  W'as  a  thing  of  no  consequence 
in  itself,  and  we  may  conceive  Lord  Melbourne 
laughing  in  his  sleeve,  it  elated  hundreds  of 
the  friends  of  “  the  principle  of  co-operation,” 
and  scandalized  a  good  many  thousands  to 
whom  the  mere  name  of  Robert  Owen  stood 
for  atheism,  republicanism,  universal  pillage, 
and  the  abolition  of  marriage.  Nothing  came 
of  this  presentation  of  the  arch-apostle  of 
socialism  to  the  queen,  and  those  who  are 
surprised  at  it  must  I’emember  that  he  had 
been  admired  and  publicly  praised  by  men 
as  diverse  as  Prince  Metternich  and  Southey, 
and  that  his  “  record  ”  (as  we  have  mentioned 
in  a  previous  page)  included  friendships  with 
emperoi-s  abroad  and  royal  dukes  at  home. 
But  another  topic  awaits  us. 

A  distinguished  man,  whom  we  shall  shortly 
find  leaping  to  the  front  of  politic;d  activitj' 
— a  man  who  has  already  been  introduced 
in  this  sketch  of  recent  progress,  and  wdiom 
it  will  in  future  be  impossible  to  keep  out 
of  the  page  for  long  together — has  drawn  an 
amusing  and  characteristic  picture  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  results  among  certain  classes  of  the 
death  of  William  IV.  and  the  accession  of 
Queen  Victoria.  Up  to  within  a  fortnight  of 
his  Majesty’s  death,  eminent  persons  had  de¬ 
cided  that  his  illness  was  only  hay -fever. 
But  it  proved  to  be  an  illness  that  was  fatal, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  “  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  cause” — a  phrase  which  had  already  be¬ 
come  fashionable — wms  now  to  “  suffer  ”  in  an 
unexpected  manner  by  a  general  election  which 
was  to  come  off  before  the  impending  regis¬ 
tration  had  taken  place.  This  catastrophe 
“  darkened  the  brow  of  Tadpole,  quailed  the 
heart  of  Taper,  crushed  all  the  rising  hopes 
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of  those  numerous  statesmen  wlio  believe  tlie 
country  must  be  saved  if  they  receive  twelve 
hundred  a  year.”  It  is  a  peculiar  cla.sa,  ]\Ir. 
Disraeli  went  on  to  say.  “To  receive  i;i200 
a  year  is  government;  to  try  to  receive  £1200 
.a  year  is  opposition;  to  wish  to  receive  £1200  a 
year  is  ambition ;”  in  fact,  “£1200  a  year,  paid 
quarterly,  is  their  idea  of  political  science  and 
human  nature.”  Thus  it  happened  that  “  the 
twelve  hundred  a  year-ers  were  in  despair 
about  the  king’s  death.”  What  could  the 
Conservatives  do  against  the  Whigs  when 
they  had  “  the  young  queen”  for  a  cry  1  Some¬ 
thing  must  be  done.  A  dissolution  without 
a  cry  would  in  the  eyes  of  Tadpole  and  Taper 
be  a  w’orld  without  a  sun.  Church  and  corn- 
laws  and  malt-tax  together  would  not  do. 
Church  was  “sulky”  about  the  Commission, 
and  everybody  knew  that  the  malt-tax  was 
not  going  to  be  repealed.  Day  and  night  did 
Tadpole  and  Taper  rack  their  brains  for  a 
good  Conservative  cry  to  go  to  the  country 
with.  One  morning  Taper  presents  Tadpole 
with  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  is  written — 
“  Our  young  queen  and  our  old  institutions.” 

So  far  Taper  and  Tadpole.  But  this  great 
political  humorist  now  takes  us  to  another 
scene,  in  which  we  discern  the  germ  of  Young 
Englandism.  There  is  an  election  for  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  the  Conservative  candidate,  who 
is  an  old  Etonian,  is  victorious.  Among  the 
young  Etonians  who  are  at  Cambridge  there 
is  naturally  great  throwing  up  of  caps,  and 
yet  young  Buckhurst,  who  has  done  much  of 
the  work,  and  is  rejoicing  at  the  triumph  of 
“the  Conservative  cause,”  as  he  calls  it,  goes 
on  to  say,  that  if  “any  fellow”  were  to  ask 
him  what  the  Conservative  cause  was,  he 
should  not  know  what  to  say.  Henry  Sydney 
(who  is  intended  for  Lord  John  Manners) 
takes  part  in  the  ironical  discussion  which  fol¬ 
lows,  and  the  general  conclusion  reached  is 
that  the  Conservative  government  of  that  day 
was  nothing  particularly  worth  having.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  we  are  quoting 
Mr.  Disraeli  sketching  the  state  of  things 
which  existed  at  the  king’s  death,  and  that  he 
distinctly,  speaking  in  his  own  person,  claimed 
that  “the  Tory  party  was  the  natural  popular 
political  confederation  of  the  country.”  All 


this  must  ]je  borne  in  mind  if  we  would  intel¬ 
ligently  follow  the  subsequent  career  of  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
the  manner  in  which  “the  condition-of-tlie- 
peopleque.stion”  has  kept  itself  uppermost  for 
nearly  two  generations.  ^Yhat,  then,  did  ]\Ir. 
Disraeli  at  this  time  enumerate  as  the  “notes” 
of  the  Conservative  party  1  In  his  own  words, 
“a  croicn  robbed  of  its  prerogatives"  —  this 
should  be  remembered — “a  church  controlled 
by  a  Commi.ssion,  and  an  aristocracy  that  does 
not  lead.”  This  last  clause  also  demands  special 
notice.  “Under  whose  genial  influence,”  says 
Henry  Sydney,  “the  order  of  the  peasantry, 
a  country’s  pride,  has  vanished  from  the  face 
of  the  land,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  race  of  serfs, 
who  are  called  labourers  and  who  burn  ricks.” 
Another  of  those  young  heroes  of  debate  j)ro- 
j  ceeds  to  say  that  the  “Conservative  cause” 
j  means,  for  one  thing,  that  “the  people  are 
drudges.  It  yields  everything  to  agitation ; 
it  does  not  enunciate  a  single  principle,  and  it 
has  established  political  infidelity  throughout 
the  land.” 

All  this  we  are  bound  to  record  as  matter 
of  history,  and  especi.'illy  on  account  of  its 
connection  with  a  noticeable  movement,  partly 
political,  partly  social,  of  which  we  may  discern 
a  hint  in  the  part  j)layed  by  Henry  Sydney 
(who,  as  has  been  exj)lained,  stends  for  Lord 
John  Manners)  in  the  discussion  among  those 
undergraduates  nearly  fresh  from  Eton. 

But  Mr.  Dlsr.aeli  was  not  the  first  man  to 
discuss  the  “condition-of-the-people”  question 
from  the  point  of  view  that  the  English  “aris¬ 
tocracy  did  not  lead.”  Whether  this  was  or 
is  true  or  false,  or  what  it  should  lead  to  if 
true,  it  is  not  the  business  of  this  outline  of 
recent  history  to  inquire ;  but  we  are  for  the 
present  engaged  in  gathering  upcertain  strands 
of  influence  or  opinion  with  especial  reference 
to  the  earliest  years  of  a  new  reign,  in  which 
there  was  much  vague  and  half-sentimental 
expectation  of  great  and  rapid  change  for  the 
better,  and  much  unloosing  of  tongues.  A 
new  voice  was  to  be  heard  now;  that,  namely, 
of  Mr.  Carlyle,  whose  work  entitled  Chartism, 
published  at  this  time,  m.ay  be  said  to  have 
flung  bomb-shells  into  every  camp  of  opinion, 
and  to  have  s])oken  the  watchword  of  a  great 
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movement,  universally  .'ulmitted  to  have  been 
beneficial,  namely,  the  emigration  movement. 

1 1  is  not  as  a  literary  matter  that  this  account 
of  recent  progress  has  any  immediate  concern 
with  Mr.  Oarlyle’s  book  on  Chartism,  or  any 
other  of  his  writings,  though  :is  an  influential 
man  of  letters  he  must  find  his  [dace,  liut  he 
was  the  organ  outside  of  parliament  (and  in- 
tleed  outside  of  all  [)olitical  action  jiroper)  of 
certain  reactionary  tendencies  in  public  feel¬ 
ing,  and  no  one  has  exj)resscd  them  witli  half 
his  force  and  singleness  of  })ur[)ose.  This  is 
admitted.  In  what  is  now  to  be  said  the 
[loint  to  be  noted  is,  that  the  reactionary  ten¬ 
dencies  were  facts,  and  tliat  they  have  been 
smoidtlering  on  ever  since  at  a  slow  rate  of 
combustion,  except  when  now  and  then  they 
liave  broken  out  into  flame. 

Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  as  is 
well  known,  attended,  in  no  hostile  spirit, 
meetings  in  favour  of  household  suli’rage  and 
annual  jiarliaments.  These  things  do  not,  of 
themselves,  })elong  either  to  a  Tory,  a  Con¬ 
servative,  a  Whig,  or  a  Radical  [irogranime — 
a  point  which  will  have  to  be  remembered  in 
estimating  the  political  history  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
from  the  time  when  he  sat  for  Shrewsbury  to 
the  time  when  he  introduced  a  reform  bill 
which  gave  the  right  of  voting  to  a  much 
larger  public  thaii  Earl  Russell’s  bill  had  pro- 
[)osed  to  do.  It  is  true  that  annual  jiarlia- 
ments  and  universal  suffrage  became  part  of 
that  Chartist  demand  to  which  we  are  now 
coming;  but  the  point  at  bottom  was  nothing 
so  mechanical-looking  as  any  question  of  the 
duration  of  a  parliament.  Tlie  creed  of  the 
Tory  or  Conservative  has  always  involved 
this,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  aristocracy,  re¬ 
presented  by  the  government,  to  guide  and 
care  for  “the  people.”  In  its  extreme  form  it 
meant,  in  the  words  of  a  certain  nobleman, 
“the  people  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws 
but  to  obey  them.”  This  is  dead  and  gone;  by 
universal  consent  it  was  buried  in  the  graves 
of  the  Sidmouths  and  Eldons.  But  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  was  the  direct  opposite  of  what 
may  be  called  the  Whig-Radical  programme 
which  had  now  been  in  vogue  for  so  many 
years,  and  was  soon  to  be  partially  obscured 
in  a  Conservative  reaction.  The  Chartist 


wanted  more  [)Ower  in  order  that  “govern¬ 
ment”  might  take  more  care  of  “the  people.” 
The  Whig-Radical  [irinciple  was  laisser-faire, 
or  let  alone;  that  is  to  say,  everj'  man  for  him¬ 
self  ;  freedom  of  control  not  only  between  rich 
and  rich,  and  [)OOr  and  poor,  but  between  rich 
and  [loor  and  all  round.  Labour  shall  have 
whatever  wages  it  can  get  in  an  open  market, 
and  capital  whatever  interest  it  can  get  in  an 
open  market.  To  j)revent  utter  anarchy  (said 
this  scheme)  there  must  be  some  sort  of  poor- 
law  provision ;  but  it  is  (said  the  Whig- Radi¬ 
cal)  only  a  com[)romise  which  we  unwillingly 
come  to,  and  we  must  pare  down  that  pro¬ 
vision  to  the  very  closest  rind  of  help,  stick¬ 
ing  close  to  the  labour  test,  and  refusing,  as  a 
rule,  out-door  relief. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  this  was  not 
what  “the  people”  wanted,  and  that  they 
turned  angrily  on  their  Whig-Radical  friends 
when  they  found  that  this  xoas  the  programme. 
Tlie  “philosophical  Radicals”  vexed  them  even 
more  than  the  mild  old-f<-ishioned  Whigs,  for 
they  were  ever  so  much  more  thorough-going 
in  the  application  of  the  principle  that  every 
man  is  tlie  [iro[)er  guardian  of  his  own  in¬ 
terests  ;  that  for  anybody  else  to  attempt  the 
care  of  them  can  lead  to  nothing  but  mischief; 
that  government  should  do  nothing  for  the 
citizen  that  the  citizen  can  do  for  himself; 
that  if  he  is  poor,  it  is  his  own  affair  exclu¬ 
sively,  and  that  if  he  has  a  larger  family 
than  he  can  hel[)  it  is  so  much  the  worse  for 
him,  but  no  concern  of  any  other  human 
being. 

As  to  this  last  point,  however,  there  was 
sometimes  an  exception  made.  A  few  of  the 
“philosophical  Radicals”  held  —  though  the 
thing  was  pretty  well  kept  under  hatches — 
that  to  have  a  large  family  was  an  offence 
against  the  common  interest,  and  ought  to  be 
punished  as  a  crime,  like  bankruptcy.  Now 
we  have  already  refeiTed  to  the  hatred  called 
forth  by  the  new  poor-law  in  the  mass  of  the 
people,  but  it  is  not  easy  at  this  distance  of 
time  to  make  it  real  to  the  imagination.  The 
mass  of  agricultural  labourers  and  artisans 
had  not  of  themselves  the  requisite  knowledge 
for  following  up  things  of  this  kind  to  first 
principles,  but  they  had  instructors  both  in 
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tl»e  press  and  otherwise.  Speeches  were  made 
at  public  meetings  ami  pamphlets  published, 
as  to  which  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  projwsals  were  serious  or  not. 
Dean  Swift’s  ironical  scheme  for  killing  the 
majority  of  the  babies  born  in  Ireland  and 
using  them  Jis  food,'  was  painfully  suggested 
by  these  proceedings.  Horrible  as  Swift’s 
proposal  seems,  it  was  after  all  only  a  shock¬ 
ing  jest ;  but  now,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
young  queen  came  to  the  throne,  there  were 
publicly  made  in  print  and  at  meetings  seri¬ 
ous  proposals  which,  though  they  escaped  the 
CJinnibalism,  had  no  other  superiority  over 
Dean  Swift’s.  All  was  to  be  done  in  due 
coui-se  of  law.  There  was  to  be  a  public  ex¬ 
termination  of  infants,  or  at  all  events  a  pub¬ 
lic  registnir  of  exterminations;  and  there  were 
to  be  public  cemeteries,  “  adorned  w'ith  trees 
and  riowers,”  in  which  pai’euts,  particularly 
mothers,  might  take  their  walks  abroad,  and 
indulge  a  pleasing  melancholy  amid  the  me¬ 
morials  of  the  exterminated.  To  readers  of 
the  new  generation  this  will  perhaps  apjrear 
like  a  bad  joke,  to  which  not  even  the  quota¬ 
tions  given  by  Mr.  Carlyle  in  his  Chartism 
will  lend  an  air  of  gravity ;  but  to  readers  of 
middle  age  it  will  be  sufficient,  if  they  have 
forgotten,  to  recall  certain  pamphlets  publicly 
sold  under  such  author-names  as  Marcus  and 
A  nti-Marcus.  The  effect  of  all  this — and  much 
more — upon  the  ordinary  hard-headed  unedu¬ 
cated  poor  man,  who  thought  of  little  more 
than  his  victuals,  and  was  always  ready  to  use 
unquotable  language  about  all  government 
whatever,  was  bad  enough  in  one  way.  But 

1  It  is  a  melancholy  object  to  those  who  walk  through 
this  great  town,  or  travel  in  the  country,  when  they  see 
the  streets,  the  roads,  and  cabin-doors  crowded  with 
beggars  of  the  female  sox,  followed  by  three,  four,  or  six 
children,  all  in  rags,  and  importuning  every  passenger 
for  an  ahns.  ...  I  think  it  is  agreed  by  all  parties 
that  this  prodigious  number  of  children  ...  is,  in 
the  present  deplorable  state  of  the  kingdom,  a  very  great 
additional  grievance;  and  therefore  whoever  could  find 
out  a  fair,  cheap,  and  easy  method  of  making  these  chil¬ 
dren  sound,  easy  members  of  the  commonwealth,  would 
deserve  so  well  of  the  public,  as  to  have  his  statue  set 
up  for  a  preserver  of  the  nation.  ...  I  shall  now, 
therefore,  huml>Iy  propose  my  own  thoughts,  which  I 
hope  will  not  be  liable  to  the  least  objection. 

I  have  been  assured  by  a  very  knowing  American  of 
my  acquaintance  in  London,  that  a  young  healthy  child, 
well  nursed,  is,  at  a  year  old,  a  most  delicious,  nourish¬ 
ing,  and  wholesome  food,  whether  stewed,  roasted,  baked. 


it  had  effects  of  a  different  kind  upon  men 
like  tlie  Rev.  J.  R.  Stephens,  a  Wesleyan 
minister  of  the  day.  Mr.  Stephens  (who  i.s 
only  recently  dead)  was  a  man  of  genius  and 
very  beautiful  character.  As  a  speaker  he 
wa.s  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  that  ever 
lived,  and  overcharged  with  most  contagious 
fire.  His  violence  of  speech  got  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  government,  and  this  was  per¬ 
haps  a  good  thing  both  for  him  and  the  nation. 
For  he  was  a  man  of  the  John  Brown  type, 
only  more  capable  of  making  himself  gener- 
<ally  loved ;  and  when  a  man  of  that  stamp 
preached  revolt,  or  something  like  it,  in  the 
name  of  God  and  Christ,  it  was  time  for  the 
authorities  to  look  about  them.  Under  the 
influence  of  his  eloquence  strong  men  sobbed 
and  shook,  women  fainted,  and  too  often 
there  would  run  through  the  assembly  that 
awful  sound,  the  hum  or  growl  of  execration. 
This  is  partly  anticipating,  but  it  is  as  well  to 
show  what  “a  dainty  dish”  was  “set  before 
the  queen  ”  on  her  accession  or  soon  after  it. 
It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  baser  (or  sometimes 
the  merely  simpler  and  more  earnest)  class  of 
agitators  and  enthusiasts,  if  the  royal  lady 
was  not  kept  well  posted  up  in  the  new  ideas 
and  schemes;  for  the  current  fancy  in  the 
heads  of  this  sort  of  people  was  that  every¬ 
thing  should  be  sent  “  to  the  palace  ”  in  order 
that  “the  queen”  might  “know.”  How  much 
was  really  sent  nobody  can  tell,  or  how  much 
was  kept  back  by  secretaries. 

It  was,  as  has  been  hinted,  Mr.  Carlyle  who 
boldly  laid  bare  some  of  the  most  unwelcome 
and  startling  facta  of  the  “  condition  of  Eng- 

or  boiled ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  it  will  equally  serve 
in  a  fricosse  or  a  ragout. 

1  do  therefore  humbly  offer  it  to  public  consideration, 
that  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  children  already 
computed,  twenty  thousand  may  be  resen-ed  for  breed, 
whereof  only  one-fourth  part  be  males ;  that  the  remain¬ 
ing  hundred  thousand  may,  at  a  year  old,  be  offered  in 
sale  to  the  persons  of  quality  and  fortune  through  the 
kingdom ;  always  advising  the  mother  to  let  them  suck 
plentifully  in  the  last  mouth,  so  as  to  render  them  plump 
and  fat  for  a  good  table.  A  child  will  make  two  dishes 
at  an  entertainment  for  friends,  and  when  the  family 
dines  alone  tlic  fore  or  hind  quarter  will  make  a  reason¬ 
able  dish,  and  seasoned  with  a  little  pepper  or  salt  will 
be  very  good  boiled  on  the  fourth  day,  especially  In  win¬ 
ter— From  A  Mode»l  Proposal  for  preventing  the  Children 
of  the  Poor  People  in  Ireland  from  becoming  a  Burden  on 
their  Parents  or  Country,  and  for  making  them  beneficial 
to  the  Public. 
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l;ind  ”  question,  and  gave,  for  the  first  time, 
a  responsible  and  thoughtful  utterance  to  the 
l)opular  discontent.  Great  was  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced,  not  in  parliament  or  in  political  organi¬ 
zations  outside  of  it,  but  in  touching  the 
springs  of  social  and  political  thought  and 
feeling  everywhere.  It  was  he  who  boldly 
and  even  savagely  challenged  the  Radical 
economists  to  fight  out  their  battle  to  the 
death  upon  the  b:isis  of  what  he  called  the 
Dismal  Science  (political  economy);  and  what¬ 
ever  o])inions  a  man  might  hold  nobody  could 
resist  the  force  of  the  humour  or  pathos  of 
the  passages  in  Chartism  and  Past  and  Pre¬ 
sent,  in  which  he  gathered  up  facts  well  known 
to  newspaper  readei-s  and  annalists,  and  strung 
them  together  on  a  fresh  thread  of  connection. 
Not  many  illustrations  of  the  same  order  have 
been  so  frequently  reproduced  as  the  case  of 
the  poor  woman  who,  being  unable  to  get 
help,  went  and  had  typhus  fever,  and  “proved 
her  sisterhood”  and  her  claim  by  infecting 
seven  people.  Again,  his  ridicule  of  the 
attempts  made  to  prove  that  the  distress  of 
the  people  arose  from  over-production.  “Ye 
miscellaneous,  ignoble  manufacturing  individ¬ 
uals,  ye  have  produced  too  much  !  We  accuse 
you  of  making  above  two  hundred  thousand 
shirts  for  the  bare  backs  of  mankind.  Your 
trousers  too,  which  you  have  made,  of  fustian, 
of  cassimere,  or  Scotch-plaid,  of  jane,  nankeen 
and  woollen  broadcloth,  are  they  not  manifold  1 
Of  hats  for  the  human  head,  of  shoes  for  the 
human  foot,  of  stools  to  sit  on,  spoons  to  eat 
with — Nay,  what  say  we,  hats  or  shoes?  You 
produce  gold-watches,  jewelleries,  silver-forks 
and  epergnes,  commodes,  chiffoniers,  stuffed 
sofas  —  Heavens,  the  Commercial  Bazaar  and 
multitudinous  Howel-and- Jameses  cannot  con¬ 
tain  you.  You  have  produced,  produced; — he 
that  seeks  your  indictment,  let  him  look 
around.  Millions  of  shirts  and  empty  pairs 
of  breeches  hang  there  in  judgment  against 
you.  We  accuse  you  of  over-producing;  you 
are  criminally  guilty  of  producing  shirts, 
breeches,  hats,  shoes,  and  commodities  in  a 
frightful  over-abundance.  And  now  there  is 
a  glut,  and  your  operatives  cannot  be  fed  !”  i 
What  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  or  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  or  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  have 


said  to  this  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  not 
to  the  point,  for  we  are  not  oflering  opinions, 
but  listening  to  an  exposition  from  a  given 
side.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  men  in  parliament  were  on  the  side  of 
“national  education.”  The  question  was  stated 
over  and  over  again  as  jiart  of  the  new  pro¬ 
gramme  of  reform.  “Captain  Swing  and 
Chartism  having  arisen,  is  there  no  official 
person  who  will  stand  up  for  the  Alphabet, — 
who  will  sa}',  ‘Avaunt,  ye  gainsayers!  Pe- 
concile  yourselves  to  the  alphabet,  or  depart 
elsewhere.'”  This  wa.s  instantly  caught  up  as 
a  cry,  and  yet  it  took  us  more  than  thirty 
years  to  reconcile  oui-selves  to  the  alphabet. 

In  every  direction  there  were  now  to  be 
seen  in  England  signs  of  a  revereion  to  the 
old-world  view  of  what  is  called  “paternal 
government;”  everywhere  the  mas.ses  of  the 
people  were  showing  that  they  wanted  things 
done  for  them  which  the  predominant  politi¬ 
cal  creed  held  they  ought  to  do  for  themselves. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  do  more  than  refer 
in  passing  to  the  long  struggle  that  was  now 
beginning,  and  that  went  on  for  many  yeai-s, 
between  those  who  were  in  favour  of  govern¬ 
ment  interference  with  labour  in  factories  and 
mines  and  those  who  were  not.  This  is  only 
one  illustration  of  the  ideiis  that  really  lay 
underneath  what  was  called  Chartism.  In  the 
parliamentary  debates  the  illustrations  were 
abundant.  It  must  not  for  a  moment  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  Chartist  movement  was  mere 
Radicalism.  To  make  this  mistake  would  be 
utterly  to  misapprehend  the  course  of  events 
which  it  will  fall  to  our  lot  to  trace  out  more 
or  less  from  this  turning-point. 

Two  subjects  now  began  to  a.ssume,  as  was 
natural,  new  colours  and  greater  prominence, 
and  upon  these  Mr.  Carlyle  was  the  fiist  de¬ 
cided  and  unflinching  speaker.  One  was  what 
we  call  the  organization  of  industry,  and  the 
imperative  call  upon  manufacturers  and  capi¬ 
talists  of  other  kinds  to  become  “  captains  of 
industry;”  the  other  was  the  expediency  of 
emigration  upon  a  large  scale  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  “  captiiins  of  emigration.”  One  of  the 
most  striking  passages  in  Chartism  upon  this 
subject  became  the  key-note  of  much  philan¬ 
thropic  effort,  which,  in  connection  with 
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Mrs.  Chisholm  and  others,  will  fall  to  be 
noticed  in  due  time: — “In  a  world  where 
Canadian  Forests  sbxnd  unfelled,  boundless 
Plains  and  Prairies  unbroken  with  the  plough; 
on  the  west  and  on  the  east  green  desei’t 
spaces  never  yet  made  white  with  corn,  and 
to  the  overcrowded  little  western  nook  of 
Europe,  our  Terrestrial  Planet,  nine-tenths  of 
it  yet  vacant  or  tenanted  by  nomades  is  still 
crying,  Come  and  till  me,  come  and  reap  me  ! 
And  in  an  England  with  wealth,  and  means 
for  moving  such  as  no  nation  ever  before  had. 
With  ships;  with  wai’-ships  rotting  idle,  which, 
but  bidden  move  and  not  rot,  might  bridge 
all  oceans.  With  trained  men  educated  to 
j)en  and  practise,  to  administer  and  act;  brief¬ 
less  Barristers,  chargeless  Clergy,  taskless 
Scholars  languishing  in  all  court-houses,  hid- 
ilen  in  obscure  garrets,  besieging  all  ante-cham¬ 
bers,  in  passionate  want  of  simply  one  thing. 
Work; — with  as  many  Ilalf-pay  Officers  of 
both  Services,  wearing  themselves  down  in 
wretched  tedium,  as  might  lead  an  Emigrant 
host  larger  than  Xerxes’.  .  .  .  Meanwhile, 
what  portion  of  this  inconsiderable  Terraque¬ 
ous  Globe  have  ye  actually  tilled  and  delved 
till  it  will  grow  no  more?  How  thick  stands 
your  population  in  the  Pampas  and  Savannas 
of  America ;  round  ancient  Carthage,  and  in 
the  interior  of  Africa  on  both  slopes  of  the 
Altaic  chain,  in  the  central  Platform  of  Asia; 
in  Spain,  Greece,  Turkey,  Crim  Tartary,  the 
Curragh  of  Kildare?  One  man  in  one  year, 
as  I  have  understood  it,  if  you  lend  him 
earth,  will  feed  himself  and  nine  others.  Alas! 
where  now  are  the  Hengsts  and  Alarics  of 
our  still-growing  still-expanding  Europe;  who, 
when  their  home  is  grown  too  narrow,  will 
enlist  and,  like  fire-pillars,  guide  onwards 
those  superfluous  masses  of  indomitable  living 
valour;  equipped,  not  now  with  the  battle- 
axe  and  wai’-chariot,  but  with  the  steam- 
engine  and  ploughshare?  Where  are  they? 
Preserving  their  game  I”  It  is  a  fact  that 
this  appeal  had  an  effect,  which  no  one  now 
denies,  in  awaking  the  aristocracy  of  England 
to  a  sense  of  threatening  perils  for  the  nation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  working-classes  were 
not  spared,  and  they  also  have  seriotisly  modi¬ 
fied  their  policy  during  the  last  thirty  years. 


“My  difficulty,”  said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  “  was  not  Canada,”  was 
not  this,  that,  or  the  other;  “my  difficulty  was 
Irelantl.”  For  a  moment  it  looked  as  if  the 
national  enthusiasm  of  the  Irish  j)eople  when 
a  girl  of  eighteeJi  iiscended  the  throne  of  these 
kingdoms  would  make  Ireland  less  of  a  tliffi- 
culty;  and  the  sudden  ajjpearauce  upon  the 
scene  of  Father  Mathew,  the  great  ajiostle  of 
temperance,  did  much  to  aid  the  illusion.  The 
life  of  the  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew,  to  sav 
nothing  of  his  work  in  his  native  land,  will 
bear  a  little  dwelling  on. 

The  details  of  such  a  life  do  not  concern  us 
here  except  so  far  as  they  throw  light  on  his 
character  and  j)erformances.  That  he  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  is  a  fact  which  itself 
speaks  volumes.  Left  early  an  orphan,  he  was 
sent  by  a  relative  to  the  Catholic  College  at  Kil¬ 
kenny,  but  he  became  eventually  a  candidate 
for  the  ])riesthood,  and  studied  at  Maynooth. 
Afterwards  he  became  a  Capuchin,  and 
ministered  at  Cork,  where  his  kindness,  simple 
eloquence,  and  amiable  manners  made  him 
universally  popular,  and  what  is  better,  gener¬ 
ally  beloved  and  “looked  up  to.”  Negative 
kindness,  inotiensivcness,  even  generosity,  is 
not  so  very  uncommon;  but  “  the  enthusiasm  of 
humanity,”  that  reimirkable  product  of  Chids- 
tian  ethics,  is  rare  in  all  churches  and  out  of 
them.  Perhaps  he  w.as  always  somewhat  reck¬ 
less  in  his  acts  of  charity.  He  introduced  the 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  founded 
schools,  and  in  a  hundred  ways  showed  the 
depth  of  his  religious  and  moral  convictions, 
the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  his  untiring  in¬ 
dustry  where  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-crea¬ 
tures  was  concerned,  and  the  object  in  view 
was  at  all  within  the  scope  of  his  mind.  This 
reservation  is  nece-ssary,  for  there  was  nothing 
large  about  his  views,  and  notliing  scientific 
in  the  habits  of  his  mind ;  nor  had  he  an\ 
quick  sense  of  human  rights;  or  perhaps  any 
capacity  of  strict  con.structiona  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  virtues  that  Englishmen  dearly 
love.  Business  capacity  he  had  none;  but 
when  evidence  was  laid  before  him  that , about 
four-fifths  of  the  crime  and  three-fourths  of 
the  beggary  in  his  native  country  were  due 
directly  or  indirectly  to  “the  drink,”  his  heart 
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was  stirred  within  him,  and  he  began  to  move 
rapidly  and  vigorously  in  the  direction  which 
had  been  suggested  to  him  by  some  American 
friends  of  “total  abstinence,”  and  by  four 
citizens  of  Cork — a  Protestant  clergyman,  a 
slater,  a  Quaker,  and  a  tailor.  By  this  time 
Mathew  was  a  superior  in  the  Capuchin  order 
of  friars,  and  his  zeal  and  activity  in  the  cause 
were  unbounded,  and  his  influence  great.  He 
went  about  in  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Kerry,  ad¬ 
ministering  the  j)ledge,  and  very  soon  150,000 
Irishmen  were  registered,  and  one  may  say, 
considering  the  terms  in  which  the  pledge  was 
administered  by  this  pious  priest,  sworn  tee¬ 
totallers.  Before  long  he  had  extended  his 
laboui-s  to  Dublin  and  other  parts  of  Ireland; 
and  then  he  went  to  Glasgow,  Manchester,  and 
Loudon,  administering  the  pledge  to  hundreds 
of  thousands.  The  good  results  were  un¬ 
deniable,  though  it  could  be  no  pleasure  to 
him  to  find  tliat  his  own  brother,  a  distiller, 
was  ruined  by  the  falling  off  in  his  trade!  He 
is  said  to  have  “pledged”  as  many  as  50,000 
persons  in  one  day.  Those  were  not  days  in 
which  photographs  could  be  sold  for  a  penny, 
and  the  daguerreotype  was  a  new  thing;  but 
lithographic  portraits  of  Father  Mathew  in 
the  attitude  of  benediction,  with  the  words  of 
the  pledge  recorded  underneath,  were  so  com¬ 
mon  that  at  last  the  surplus  stock  came  to  be 
extensively  used  as  waste  paper  by  shop¬ 
keepers.  In  England,  however,  where  a 
Catholic  priest  carries  no  such  prestige  as  he 
does  in  Ireland,  his  success  was  not  unalloyed; 
he  was  a  good  deal  “  used  ”  for  political  pur- 
jjoses,  and  more  than  a  little  laughed  at. 

Some  exceedingly  interesting  episodes  in 
the  life  of  Father  Mathew  have  been  published, 
and  an  amusing  biography  of  the  “  apostle  of 
temperance”  was  written  by  the  late  Mr. 
Maguire,  M.P.  It  would  appear  that  while 
the  temperance  cause  was  prospering  it  was 
impossible  for  the  man  who  had  organized  it 
and  cjirried  it  on  to  keep  out  of  debt.  His 
chief  pleasure  in  life  was  to  be  giving,  and  at 
the  very  time  when  he  was  making  the  most 
j)rodigious  exertions  in  the  cause  the  black 
horseman.  Care,  was  ever  riding  behind  him, 
filling  his  mind  with  anxiety,  and  depriving 
him  of  rest  at  night,  and  all  for  the  public 


good.  “My  heart  is  eaten  up  by  care  and 
solicitude  of  every  kind,”  he  once  exclaimed  at 
a  festive  meeting  at  Cork,  and  the  hour  of  his 
deepest  bitterness  was  not  far  off,  for  while 
publicly  administering  the  pledge  in  Dublin 
he  was  arrested  for  the  balance  of  an  account 
due  to  a  medal  manufacturer,  the  bailiflf  to 
w'hom  the  duty  was  intrusted  kneeling  down 
among  the  crowd,  asking  his  blessing,  and 
then  quietly  showing  him  the  writ.  The 
moment  the  fact  became  known  steps  were 
tiiken  to  relieve  him  of  his  difficulties,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  this  was  done,  but  he  was 
never  thoroughly  free  of  debt. 

His  house  in  Cove  Street,  where  the  great 
temperance  movement  commenced,  was  the 
resort  of  thousands  of  converts,  and  the  place 
smelt  of  whisky  more  than  any  tap-room  in 
Cork,  for  “the  boys”  would  often  come  in  from 
a  drinking  bout.  His  old  servant  John,  who 
liked  whisky,  hated  the  pledge,  and  objected 
still  more  to  the  house  being  invaded  by  peo¬ 
ple  for  whom  the  pantry  had  often  to  be  ran¬ 
sacked  that  they  might  be  fed  after  a  long 
journey,  was  one  of  the  good  priest’s  trials. 
So  great  was  the  tyranny  of  this  retainer  that 
it  was  only  checked  when  his  master,  more 
exasperated  than  usual,  exclaimed,  “John,  if 
you  go  on  in  this  way,  I  must  certainly  leave 
this  house.”  This  dreadful  John  scandalized 
his  master  when  friends  were  partaking  of  his 
hospitality.  On  one  occasion  there  was  a 
frightful  smack  of  whisky  pervading  the  pure 
element  that  graced  the  board,  which  he  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  sjiyiug  he  had  placed  the  spirits 
with  which  he  “cleaned  his  tins”  in  the  jug  by 
mistake;  but  from  the  manner  iu  which  John 
retired  for  the  night  to  his  bed,  it  was  thought 
that  the  whisky  was  more  often  used  for  in¬ 
ward  than  for  outward  application.  Of  the 
homage  paid  to  Father  Mathew  by  the  people 
a  very  quaint  account  is  given  in  Mr.  Maguire’s 
book.  The  missionary  of  temperance  had  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  at  the  house 
of  a  palish  priest  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
county  Galway,  where  he  was  to  preach  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  a  school,  convent,  or  chapel, 
and  afterwards  administer  the  pledge.  The 
best  room  in  the  house  was  prejxared  for  the 
honoured  guest,  who  was  conducted  to  it  by 
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his  host.  The  room  \v:ia  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  was  lighted  by  a  large  bay-window,  which 
was  without  blind  or  curtain  of  any  kind. 
Father  Mathew,  turning  his  face  to  the  wall 
and  his  back  to  the  window,  soon  fell  into  a 
deep  slumber.  Awaking,  as  was  usual  with 
him,  at  an  eaidy  hour  in  the  morning,  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  moved  towards  the  win¬ 
dow,  when  he  beheld  a  crowd  of  people — men, 
women,  and  children — in  front  of  the  bliudless 
andcurtaiidess  bay-window,  and  at  least  a  score 
of  noses  flattened  against  the  glass^the  better  to 
enable  their  respective  pi  oprietors  to  obtain  a 
peep  at  his  reverence.  A  more  modest  man  did 
not  exist,  and  he  looked  about  for  a  bell-pull, 
or  for  a  bell,  but  such  a  luxury  in  the  house  of  a 
piu-ish  priest  in  a  mountain  parish  of  Galway  ' 
was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  though  there  | 
was  something  that  looked  like  a  bell-pull  at 
one  side  of  the  fireplace  right  across  the  room, 
it  might  as  well  have  been  twenty  miles  away.  | 
The  crowd  outside  was  increasing,  and  various 
dialogues  were  heard  between  those  who  were 
anxiously  awaiting  his  waking  movements,  but 
who  were  careful  not  to  speak  too  loud  in 
case  of  waking  him.  For  three  horn’s  he  had  I 
to  endure  this  tiresome  imprisonment  till  his 
considerate  host,  who  would  not  “disturb”  | 
his  guest  too  early,  entered  the  apartment,  and  j 
then  becoming  aware  of  the  presence  of  the 
admiring  crowd,  took  measures  for  dispersing 
them. 

In  Ireland  the  “temperance  crusade”  of 
Father  Mathew  had  an  important  political 
bearing.  O’Connell  was  not  the  man  to  miss 
a  good  oi)portunity,  and  he  did  his  best  to 
“  work  in”  his  own  agitation  for  “repale”  with 
the  Libours  of  the  excellent  Capuchin,  who 
was  said  to  have  worked  miracles,  and  even 
to  have  raised  a  dead  man  to  life.  He  de¬ 
clined  to  lend  his  aid  to  the  uprooting  of  the 
superstitious  ideas  which  had  got  mixed  up 
with  the  cjiuse,  alleging  that  he  was  afraid  of 
rooting  up  the  wheat  along  with  the  tares. 
In  the  ignorant  masses  of  the  Irish  people 
there  were  at  this  time  all  manner  of  wild 
beliefs.  It  was  supposed  that  a  grand  conflict 
was  im|)ending,  and  that  O’Connell  was  to  be 
king  of  Irehuid.  The  temperance  medals,  sold 
at  a  shilling  each,  were  cherished  as  sacred 
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talismans;  and  great  was  the  gratification  with 
which  O’Connell  looked  upon  Father  Mathew’s 
two  millions  of  abstaining  enthusiasts,  as  likely 
instruments  for  political  purjjoses.  There  was 
not  necessarily  anything  sinister  about  this. 
Unpleasant  questions  have  been  asked  as  to 
where  the  money  collected  by  Mathew  went 
to,  and  nobody  dreamed  of  his  having  done  any¬ 
thing  selfish  or  unfair ;  but  neither  need  we 
suspect  others.  All  large  movements  among 
masses  of  people  are  expensive,  and  it  was 
nothing  to  the  discredit  of  any  political  agita¬ 
tion  to  look  u])on  two  millions  of  sober  Irish¬ 
men,  ready  organized,  as  much  better  than 
crowds  of  stragglers  without  organization  and 
apt  to  be  full  of  whisky.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  our  purpose  to  follow  the  personal  history 
of  Father  Mathew  to  its  end;  he  died  with  no 
stain  upon  his  fame  but  that  of  improvidence 
and  too  lavish  generosity.  After  his  return 
from  a  temperance  mission  to  America,  and 
the  loss  of  much  of  his  influence,  he  drooped. 
Repeated  attacks  of  paralysis  brought  him  to 
his  end.  For  many  years  he  had  been  in 
receipt  of  a  pension  of  £300  granted  by  the 
queen  from  the  civil  list ;  but  this  was  prac¬ 
tically  forestalled  during  the  progi’ess  of  his 
labours,  for  he  had  appropriated  the  monej’' 
to  the  payment  of  j^remiums  on  the  assurances 
that  he  had  made  on  his  life,  that  he  might 
not  leave  behind  him  the  heavy  debts  he 
had  incurred  chiefly  for  the  cause  of  temper¬ 
ance. 

It  cannot  be  said,  and  has  not  been  seriously 
maintained,  that  the  work  of  Father  Mathew 
was  one  of  far-reaching  success;  but  the  actual 
sight  of  what  could  be  done  with  Irishmen 
was  an  impressive  lesson,  and  was  not  thrown 
away  upon  English  observera.  It  was  one 
more  striking  instance  of  “  organization” 
among  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  the  social 
and  political  students  who  were  watching  the 
movements  of  the  Chartists  and  the  immense 
growth  amo7ig  the  working  classes  of  Grer.t 
Britain  of  the  habit  of  associating  in  numbers, 
who  were  not  so  sober  as  the  two  millions 
of  the  Capuchin  Friar — hardly  knew  whether 
to  be  pleased  or  alarmed. 

We  have  now  pas.sed  in  review,  however 
briefly  and  imperfectly,  some  of  the  incidents 
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and  characteristics  of  the  first  year  or  so  of 
tlie  young  queen’s  reign.  With  the  departure 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  Hanover,  there 
to  take  his  place  as  sovereign,  the  people  at 
large  got  rid  of  a  sad  bugbear,  and  though 
men  turned  eighty  are  apt  to  die,  it  was  a 
somewhat  striking  coincidence  that  the  last 
thoroughgoing  representative  of  political  fos- 
silism  should  have  been  removed  in  the  course 
of  nature  at  about  the  same  time.  Poor  Leti- 
tia  Laiidon  and  others  addressed  her  majesty 
in  verses  which  began  with  the  beauty  of  the 
dawn  or  early  morning,  and  went  on  to  fore¬ 
tell  a  millennium  for  England — the  reign  of 
peace  and  joy  to  begin  at  once.  But  as  we 
have  seen  there  was  a  good  deal  of  work  to  do 
yet,  and  swords  were  not  at  jjresent  to  be 
beaten  into  ploughshares,  nor  white  gloves 
presented  to  the  judges  all  round.  Bad  har¬ 
vests  and  depression  of  trade,  overproduction 
and  falling  wages,  could  not  be  prevented  by 
queen,  kaiser,  or  council.  It  now  became 
plain,  or  at  all  events  it  was  felt  by  the  poor 
to  be  plain,  that  the  middle  chisses,  having 
used  the  lower  as  instruments  for  obtaining  an 
e.vtension  of  the  franchise  up  to  a  certain  point, 
were  not  disposed  to  push  that  question  any 
farther.  There  is  no  doubt  a  great  mistake 
when  one  “class”  attributes  concerted  and 
conscious  design  to  another  class,  where  both 
are  so  very  numerous  as  was  the  case  here; 
but  that  did  not  help.  The  middle  classes  had 
had  enough  of  it  for  a  time,  and,  besides,  ques¬ 
tions  of  national  finance  were  uppermost  in 
their  minds,  as  well  they  might  be.  Avowedly 
or  not,  the  thoughts  of  thousands  of  Liberals 
turned  hankeringly  to  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  the 
great  financier  in  whose  school  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  partly  trained,  and  though  nobody  yet 
dreamed  that  he  would  be  “the  man”  to  repeal 
the  corn-laws  when  “the  hour”  arrived,  there 
was  a  strong  conviction  among  the  foremost 
men  of  all  politicid  creeds  that  that  repeal 
must  come  before  long.  We  say  among  all 
politicians  in  the  front  rank,  not  by  any 
means  intending  to  convey  that  there  was 
anything  like  general  consent  upon  the  subject, 
on  the  Tory  or  Conservative  side.  Even  then, 
however,  there  was  “  a  feeling  ”  that  it  must 
come. 


There  w£is  a  strong  impression  among  the 
working-classes  and  their  j>olitical  guides  that 
the  only  remedy  required  for  their  sufferings 
was  more  class  ]X)wer  in  parliament.  Six 
members  of  parliament  on  the  Eadical  side 
eoncuiTed,  or  thought  they  concurred,  with 
them  in  this,  and  in  association  with  six  re- 
pi’esentatives  of  “  the  people,”  themselves 
“  working  men,”  they  drew  up  a  formal  state¬ 
ment  of  the  celebrated  Six  Points,  which  were 
to  be  embodied,  if  the  fates  were  favourable,  in 
what  was  called  the  People’s  Charter.  The 
points,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  were 
not  new,  and,  with  increased  light  and  experi¬ 
ence,  we  living  at  a  later  day,  find  something 
arid  and  mechanical  in  the  very  sound  of  these 
Six  Points: — 1.  The  extension  of  the  right  of 
voting  to  every  (male)  native  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  every  naturalized  foreigner  re¬ 
sident  in  the  kingdom  for  more  than  two 
years,  who  should  be  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
of  sound  mind,  and  unconvicted  of  crime. 
2.  Equal  electoral  districts.  3.  Vote  by  ballot. 
4.  Annual  parliaments.  5.  No  property  quali¬ 
fication  for  members:  and  6.  Payment  of 
members  of  parliament  for  their  services. 
Arid  and  mechanical  or  not,  such  were  the 
“  terms”  which  very  large  masses  of  the  people 
set  themselves  to  demand  of  the  government, 
and  from  this  time  forward  we  hear  more  and 
more  of  Chartism,  a  word  which  was,  however, 
used  with  considerable  vagueness,  and  some¬ 
times  thrown  at  the  heads  of  comparatively 
moderate  reformers,  of  course  on  the  old  prin¬ 
ciple,  give  a  dog  an  ill  name  and  hang  him. 
Some  very  amusing  scenes  at  public  meetings, 
and  discussions  in  the  press,  were  the  result  of 
this  vagueness. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  1838,  there  was  a 
very  large  meeting  at  Holloway  Head,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  a  meeting  held,  like  others  of  the 
same  order,  in  the  open  air,  and  not  without 
more  reasons  than  one,  for  the  numbers  who 
attended  have  been  estimated  at  from  150,000 
to  200,000.  There  may  be  exaggeration  even 
in  the  lower  of  these  two  figures,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  there  was  in  the  minds  of  the 
majority  even  of  the  more  sober-ndnded 
Cliartists  a  feeling,  more  or  less  latent,  that  it 
would  not  be  a  bad  thing  for  political  “pro- 
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y^ress”  if  the  people  showed  their  “  pliysical 
force,”  whatever  they  cliil  with  it.  This  was 
a  principle  which  we  find  openly  avowed 
much  later  on  by  no  less  moderate  a  pemon 
than  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  who,  at  about  the 
time  of  the  Hyde  Park  riots,  made  the  remark 
that  the  countries  in  which  the  people  were 
allowed  to  show  their  power  were  precisely  the 
countries  in  which  they  w’ere  never  called  upon 
to  use  it.  We  shall  see,  however,  that  “physi¬ 
cal  force  Chartism  ”  was  an  actual  thing  at  this 
time,  and  that  a  very  small  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  goverament  might  have  had  con¬ 
sequences  beside  which  the  Peterloo  story 
would  have  sunk  into  shadow. 

Here  emerges  a  name  of  which  we  shall 
hear  more  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  of 
the  doings  of  the  last  fifty  years,  that  of 
Feargus  O’Connor,  an  Irish  bannster.  There 
is  some  doubt  wdiether  he  was  ever  strictly 
speaking  sane,  and  eventually,  as  will  ap¬ 
pear,  he  lost  his  reason,  though  he  retained 
his  cunning.  He  was  hardly  a  favourable 
specimen  of  a  “  people’s  man,”  though  he 
was  of  great  height  and  possessed  enormous 
strength,  but  he  was  one  of  the  speakers 
at  this  gathering.  Mr.  Attwood,  one  of 
the  members  for  Birmingham,  was  in  the 
chair,  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Scholefield,  was 
among  the  speakers.  These  were  both  familiar 
names  in  those  days.  The  meeting  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  great  orderliness,  and  was  even 
opened  with  prayer  or  invocation.  French 
exiles  wanted  to  know  why  the  English  did 
nothing  at  such  a  meeting  as  this ;  they  could 
not  understand  the  absence  of  insurrection 
and  bloodshed:  but  a  petition  in  favour  of  the 
People’s  Charter  was  agreed  upon,  and  pa.ssed 
with  great  enthusiasm. 

Shortly  after  this  another  large  meeting 
wiis  held  at  Manchester,  also  in  the  open  air, 
and  in  this  case  Mr.  Fielden,  the  member  for 
Oldham,  was  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Stephens,  the 
Wesleyan  minister  of  whom  mention  has 
already  been  made,  was  the  chief  orator,  and 
he  spoke  to  some  purpose.  He  was  a  very  ex¬ 
citable  man,  and  his  oratory  was  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  a  fine  observation 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s,  to  the  effect  that  what  the 
orator  receives  from  his  audience  in  vapour  he 


poiu-s  back  upon  them  in  flood.  As  Mr.  Ste¬ 
phens  (who,  by  the  by,  belonged,  we  believe,  not 
to  the  main  Wesleyan  body,  but  one  of  the  off¬ 
shoots)  got  so  far  off  his  balance  as  to  put,  in 
a  significant  tone  of  voice,  the  question, 
“  Why  have  you  left  your  arms  at  home?  Is 
it  because  you  are  afraid?”  it  is  very  possible 
that  this  good  and  eloquent,  but  over-excitable 
man,  was  going  on  to  say,  “  No,  but  because  you 
were  too  wise  and  good  to  bring  them  out  with 
you.”  But  when  uneducated  men  get  together 
in  tens  of  thousands,  and  grow  excited  under 
appeals  to  their  lower  impulses,  they  do  not 
stand  upon  niceties,  and  the  question  of  the 
orator,  “  Is  it  because  you  are  afraid  ?  ”  w.rs 
answered  with  shouts  of  “No  !”  and  gi’owls  of 
defiance.  Perhaps  it  was  a  good  thing  for 
Mr.  Stephens  himself  that  his  career  as  a  poli¬ 
tical  agitator  was  brought  to  an  early  close, 
for  he  was  the  kind  of  man  who  might  very 
well  have  lost  his  reason  if  too  frequently 
excited. 

In  London  and  elsewhere  the  Chartists 
were  not  idle.  There  was  at  least  one  meeting 
held  in  Westminster,  close  to  the  houses  of 
parliament,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  in 
the  northern  and  southern  suburbs  there  were 
open-air  meetings  at  night.  There  is  nothing 
particularly  dreadful  in  a  torch,  or  in  a  meet¬ 
ing  by  torchlight;  but  when,  as  the  days 
shortened,  the  meetings  came  to  be  held  by 
torchlight,  it  somehow  seemed  as  if  a  new 
element  of  alarm  had  entered  into  them.  The 
secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department. 
Lord  John  Russell,  issued  orders  to  magis¬ 
trates  in  the  counties,  calling  upon  them  to 
declare  these  meetings  illegal,  and  to  keej)  the 
people  well  advised  and  well  warned.  This 
was  in  November,  and  in  December  a  royal 
proclamation  was  issued,  warning  well-dis¬ 
posed  and  peaceable  subjects  not  to  attend 
such  meetings.  The  Chartists  said,  naturally 
enough,  that  there  were  no  halls  large  enough 
for  sucli  immense  assemblages  of  people,  and 
that,  even  if  there  were,  they  could  not  get 
the  use  of  them.  As  for  the  torches,  they 
could  only  meet  after  working- hours,  and 
what  else  could  they  do  for  light?  This  was 
all  reasonable  enough,  and  h;is  been  said  a 
'  great  many  times  since ;  but,  unluckily. 
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Stephens  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  utter 
words  which  looked  like  a  suggestion  to  the 
populace  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  that  there 
was  a  magistrate  in  the  district  (who  had  dis¬ 
pleased  the  Chartist  pai'ty)  whom  it  would 
not  be  a  bad  thing  to  punish  by  bringing  the 
torches  into  too  close  proximity  to  his  house. 
This  was  madness  and  wome,  and  now  that 
it  had  come  to  questions  of  “  burning  out”  re¬ 
spectable  citizens  who  did  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Stephens  about  the  new  poor-law,  it  was  time 
to  put  on  the  drag.  Stephens  was  an-ested, 
and  a  great  sensation  his  arrest  made  aU  over 
the  country,  for  there  was  much  about  him 
and  even  his  wildest  addresses  that  everybody 
liked.  He  was,  however,  released  on  bail, 
and  meanwhile  went  on  just  as  he  had 
done  before  his  ai-rest,  or  perhaps  rather 
worse.  His  sermons  on  the  duty  of  the  rich 
to  the  poor,  and  the  wrath  of  Heaven  de¬ 
nounced  in  the  Bible  against  the  oppressors  of 
the  defenceless,  took  the  audiences  on  the 
weak  side,  and  awoke  stonus  of  emotion.  He 
had  a  fine  head,  with  a  face  capable  of  ex¬ 
pressing  great  tenderness,  and  his  portraits 
had  nearly  as  large  a  sale  as  his  sermons.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  compare  Stephens  to 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  for  the  latter  has  much  shrewd¬ 
ness  and  is  altogether  of  the  steady  order  of 
mind,  while  the  former  had  much  more  poetry 
in  him.  He  had  neither  the  robustness  nor 
the  general  power  of  Chalmers,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  name  any  pulpit  orator  whom  he 
much  resembled.  Richard  Lalor  Sheil,  if  he 
had  been  a  preacher,  would  have  been  some¬ 
what  like  him. 

When  parliament  assembled  in  1839  the 
young  queen  was  called  upon  to  refer  in  her 
speech  to  the  alanning  and  unlawful  procedure 
of  the  less  prudent  Chartists ;  and  it  was  not 
a  very  pleasant  topic  for  her  or  her  ministers. 
It  was  bad  enough  that  the  winds  of  discord, 
not  to  say  sedition,  had  been  let  loose  so  early 
in  the  reign  which  promised  so  well  (and 
which  has  fulfilled  its  promise),  but  worse  was 
to  come.  Mr.  Duncombe  moved  by  w’ay  of 
amendment  in  the  debate  on  the  royal  address, 
that  her  majesty  should  be  advised  that  the 
Reform  Bill  had  caused  the  greatest  disap¬ 
pointment  to  her  people,  and  that  the  Com¬ 


mons  were  of  opinion  that  the  suffrage  should 
now  be  lai'gely  extended,  as  the  only  means 
of  securing  something  like  a  balance  of  politi¬ 
cal  power  in  the  nation,  and  giving  the  poor 
a  chance  of  obtaining  some  of  tlieir  rights. 
Now  the  Reform  Act  liad  only  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  about  six  years,  and  yet  so  strongly  was 
the  dissatisfaction  of  “the  masses”  represented 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  out  of  426 
members  present,  86  voted  for  Mr.  Dun- 
combe’s  amendment.  This  is  only  a  sixth  of 
512,  but  it  was  a  number  large  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  strong  impression,  and  at  once  to  en¬ 
rage  and  stimulate  the  Chartist  party  outside 
the  walls  of  the  house. 

Some  of  the  missionary  advocates  of  Chart¬ 
ism  were  men  of  high  character  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  It  will  not  be  understood  as  reflect¬ 
ing  upon  any  of  the  otheis  if  Henry  Vincent 
(not  long  ago  deceased,  and  universally  re- 
sx)ected)  and  William  Lovett  are  selected  for 
special  mention.  They  were  men  of  a  very 
different  stamp,  but  both  of  them  sincere, 
honourable,  and  able.  Unfortunately  the 
“party  of  order”  had  its  “roughs”  as  well  as 
the  Chartist  party,  and  untimely  collisions 
with  some  of  these  “roughs”  produced  the 
worst  possible  effect.  In  the  spring  of  this 
year  Mr.  Vincent  and  some  other  men  who 
formed  a  deputation  from  the  London  Chart¬ 
ists  to  the  Radicals  of  Devizes  w-ere  assaulted 
by  a  mob  in  that  town,  and  in  other  parts 
there  were  not  wanting  signs  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  physical-force  aaii-Chartism, 
and  that  collisions  were  imminent.  Of  course 
the  name  of  the  queen  was  freely  used  on  both 
sides.  The  authorities  thought  it  was  now 
time  to  go  beyond  proclamations  and  w'arnings, 
and  Mr.  Vincent  found  himself  in  jail,  on  a 
charge  of  having  uttered  seditious  language  at 
Newport.  It  is  a  curious  reflection  that  much 
more  “seditious  language”  than  most  of  that 
for  which  men  like  Vincent  and  Lovett  were 
imprisoned  w’ould  now  excite  no  particular 
attention. 

Tlie  imprisonment  of  Vincent  was  a  source 
of  deep  regret  in  circles  where  “physical- force 
Chartism,”  as  it  was  called,  was  held  in  the 
deepest  abhorrence.  In  May  a  body  called 
the  National  Convention,  conqKised  of  work- 
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ing-men  delegates,  or  delegates  appointed  by 
■working-men,  from  every  Jiart  of  the  country, 
met  in  London,  and  held  continuous  sittings, 
in  which  the  Charter  and  the  condition-of-the- 
j)eople  question  were  freely  discussed.  Of 
course  the  men  and  their  doings  were  open  to 
a  good  deal  of  criticism :  there  was  plenty  that 
was  rough  and  crude,  and  outsiders  had  much 
to  say  about  “  demagogues.”  But  this  conven¬ 
tion  brought  forward  what  was  called  the 
“National  Petition,”  in  favour  of  the  Five 
Points,  and  it  was  presented,  after  a  fashion, 
on  the  14th  of  June.  It  was  a  more  comic 
than  serious  circumstance  that  this  National 
])etition,  which  was  said  to  have  been  endoi-sed 
by  1,200,000  signatures,  was  so  large  that  it 
had  to  be  propelled  into  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  like  a  roll  of  carpet.  Six  earnest  and 
athletic  Radical  members  performed  the  feat 
of  thus  introducing  the  document ;  and  there 
was  not  much  laughter.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  treated  with  re.spect,  some  of  which 
was  no  doubt  a  little  forced.  Tliat  tried  and 
uncompromising  Radical,  Mr.  Attwood,  was 
heard  at  length  on  the  prayer  of  the  petition, 
the  house  ha-ving  been  polite  enough  to  sus¬ 
pend  a  standing  order  for  the  purpose.  In  all 
this  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  down  to 
a  quite  late  period  the  very  word  Chartist 
was  a  name  of  terror.  Mr.  Attwood  moved 
on  the  12th  of  July  that  the  whole  house 
should  resolv’e  itself  into  committee  to  con¬ 
sider  the  Five  Points;  and  out  of  424  mem- 
bers  189  voted  for  the  proposal,  but  of  course 
the  majority  of  235  against  it  was  not  only 
decisive,  as  a  much  smaller  majority  would 
have  been,  but  was  taken  out  of  doors  to  be 
contemptuous. 

Some  of  the  minority  of  189  who  voted  for 
!Mr.  A tt wood’s  motion  were  moved  by  motives 
of  conciliation,  not  unmingled  with  apprehen¬ 
sion.  For  since  the  presentation  of  the  great 
rolly-polly  petition  there  had  been  a  disturb¬ 
ance  at  Birmingham  (for  which  town  Mr. 
Attwood  sat).  The  government  with  doubt¬ 
ful  wisdom  despatched  a  body  of  sixty  Lou¬ 
don  policemen  armed  to  Birmingham.  This 
intrusion  of  an  alien  force  was  displeasing 
even  to  the  authorities  at  Birmingham,  and 
the  Radicals  were  enraged  by  it.  The 


“  National  Convention  ”  sitting  in  London 
(at  tlie  National  Hall,  now  or  lately  a  music- 
ludl)  forwarded  to  their  brethren,  “sitting” 
in  conclave  at  Birmingham,  a  vote  of  con¬ 
demnation  applying  to  this  step  on  the  jiart 
of  the  government.  Mr.  Lovett  and  Mr. 
Collins,  the  secretaries  of  the  convention,  were 
no-w  apprehended,  which  was  what  we  should 
certainly  now  condemn  as  an  arbitrary  mea¬ 
sure.  Although  the  town-council  condemned 
the  action  of  the  government  in  sending  Lon¬ 
don  police,  armed  or  otherwise,  to  Birming¬ 
ham,  they  would  not,  or  at  all  events  did  not, 
allow  the  Chartists  the  use  of  the  To'wn  Hall  for 
one  of  their  meetings,  and  so  these  determined 
pei-sons  assembled  in  the  Bull  Ring,  -which  was 
a  jilace  of  somewhat  inelegant  repute,  a  sort  of 
extensive  hollow  towards  which  many  streets 
converged,  and  which  had  formerly  been  used 
for  bidl-baiting.  This  made  the  meeting  and 
its  objects  neither  woise  nor  better;  but  when 
the  police  endeavoured  to  break  iqj  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  disperse  the  crowd,  they  failed  at 
first,  and  the  military  were  called  out.  The 
refus;d  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  agree  to 
Mr.  Attwood’s  motion  caused  gi-eat  excite¬ 
ment,  and  the  day  after  it  was  known  in 
Birmingham  there  was  a  good  deal  of  rioting, 
with  some  house-burning.  A  still  more  ugly 
symptom  was  that  in  some  of  the  northern 
towns,  and  in  the  midlands  too,  troops  of 
men  went  about  “begging,”  that  is  to  say, 
demanding  food  and  money  of  shopkeepers 
and  others.  The  National  Convention  now 
recommended  not  only  a  run  on  the  savings- 
banks  for  gold,  and  entire  abstinence  from 
the  use  of  all  excisable  articles,  but  also  the 
observance  of  a  “  sacred  month,”  during  which 
all  labour  should  be  suspended.  To  this  was 
added  a  recommendation  to  procure  arms. 
Tlie  gi’eat  idea,  however,  of  the  more  moderate 
of  the  Chartist  multitudes  was  to  show  them¬ 
selves  as  much  as  possible,  and  one  of  the 
plans  devised  and  acted  upon  for  this  purpose 
was  to  visit  the  churches  in  great  numbers. 
Nothing  particular  came  of  this,  but  perhaps 
that  was  not  wholly  the  fault  of  the  people. 
There  was  real  trouble  among  the  poor,  and  if 
all  had  been  well  or  neaily  well  in  the  body 
politic,  save  their  immediate  sufiferings,  their 
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pi'esence  in  churches  and  cathedrals  would 
have  had  results  better  than  seutinieiital. 

However,  towards  the  latter  part  of  this 
year  the  Chaitist  leadera  were  brought  to 
trial.  Vincent  was  sentenced  to  one  year’s 
imprisonment,  and  so  were  Lovett  and  Collins. 
Stephens  was  sentenced  to  eighteen  months 
imprisonment;  some  of  the  Birmingham  rioters 
were  sentenced  to  death,  and  a  gi'eat  number 
of  minor  ofl'enders  to  imprisonment.  Mr. 
Vincent  and  his  two  fellow-prisonei-s  made  a 
very  favourable  impression,  particularly  Mr. 
Vincent, — and  he,  and  Lovett,  and  Collins 
were  complimented  by  the  crown  counsel  on 
the  good  taste  as  well  as  the  skill  with  which 
they  had  conducted  their  own  defence.  After¬ 
wards  Sergeant  Talfourd,  from  his  place  in 
parliament,  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  miti¬ 
gation  of  the  rigours  of  the  treatment  to  which 
Vincent  was  subjected,  and  he  was  successful 
in  that  endeavour.  The  treatment  was  very 
severe. 

After  these  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
government  there  was  much  debate  on  the 
part  of  the  Chartists,  in  convention  and  else¬ 
where,  as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  but  in 
September  the  convention  was  dissolved.  The 
debates  had  been  hot,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
casting-vote  of  the  chairman  that  the  measure 
was  carried.  It  was  a  misfortune  that  this 
gathering  of  Chartists  received  a  name  so 
unluckily  suggestive  of  the  French  revolution. 
Shortly  after  it  had  ceased  to  sit  Mr.  Fear- 
gus  O’Connor  (of  whom  more  will  have  to  be 
said  presently)  was  arrested;  and  Sir  John 
Campbell,  attorney-general  for  the  time,  as¬ 
sured  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  Liberal 
ministry  that  Chartism  had  been  put  down. 

There  is  something  very  instructive  about 
this.  “Plain  John”  was  a  shrewd  man,  and 
there  were  shrewd  men  in  the  cabinet.  Yet 
so  blinding  are  class  prejudices,  or  rather  so 
much  are  even  able  and  acute  men  shut  up 
within  the  circle  of  class  impressions  and 
official  ideas,  that  these  men  had  none  of 
them  seen  how  deeply  rooted  were  the  causes 
of  popular  discontent,  or  how  much  harm  had 
been  done  (inevitable  though  it  was)  by  re¬ 
moving  good  men  like  Vincent  from  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  their  goodness  did  exercise  some 


little  control  over  the  wilder  of  their  adher¬ 
ents.  Out  of  the  circle  of  legal  pedantry  and 
official  self-confidence  a  very  dift'ei'ent  view 
was  entertained.  “  We  are  aw'are,”  wrote  Mr. 
Carlyle,  “that  according  to  the  newspajiers. 
Chartism  is  extinct ;  that  a  Reform  ^Ministry 
has ‘put  down  the  chimera  of  Chartism’  in 
the  most  febcitous  effectual  manner.  So  say 
the  newspapeia,— and  yet,  alas!  most  readers 
of  newspapers  know  withal,  that  it  is  indeed 
the  ^chimera’  of  Chartism,  not  the  reality, 
which  has  been  put  down.  The  matter  of 
Chartism  is  weighty,  deep-rooted,  far-extend¬ 
ing;  did  not  begin  yesterday;  will  by  no 
means  cease  this  day  or  to-morrow.  Reform 
ministry,  constabulary  rural  police,  new  levy 
of  soldier's,  gi'ants  of  money  to  Birmingham  ; 
all  this  is  well,  or  is  not  well;  all  this  will 
put  down  only  the  embodiment  or  ‘chimera’ 
of  Chartism.  The  essence  continuing,  new 
and  ever  new  embodiments,  chimeras  madder 
or  less  mad,  have  to  continue.  The  melancholy 
fact  remains,  that  this  thing  known  at  j)resent 
by  the  name  of  Chai’tism  does  exist;  has 
existed,  and,  either  ‘put  down’  into  secret 
treason,  with  rusty  pistols,  vitriol-bottle,  and 
match-box,  oi'  opeidy  brandishing  jiike  and 
torch  (one  knows  not  in  which  case  more 
fatal-looking),  is  like  to  exist  till  quite  other 
methods  have  been  tried  with  it. 

“  To  say  that  it  is  mad,  incendiary,  nefai'i- 
ous,  is  no  answer.  To  say  all  this,  in  never 
so  many  dialects,  is  saying  little.  ‘  Glasgow 
Thuggery,’  ‘Glasgow  Thugs,’  it  is  a  witty 
nickname ;  the  pi'actice  of  ‘  Number  60’  enter¬ 
ing  his  dark  room,  to  contract  for  and  settle 
the  price  of  blood  with  operative  assassins,  in 
a  Christian  city,  once  distinguished  by  its 
rigorous  Christianism,  is  doubtless  a  fact 
worthy  of  all  horror;  but  what  will  horror 
do  for  it?  What  will  execration,  nay  at 
bottom,  what  will  condemnation  and  banish¬ 
ment  to  Botany  Bay  do  for  it?  Ghisgow 
Thuggery,  Chartist  torch-meetings,  Birming¬ 
ham  riots.  Swing  conflagi'ations,  are  so  many 
symptoms  on  the  surface ;  you  abolish  the 
symptom  to  no  purpose  if  the  disease  is  left 
untouched.” 

In  all  this  the  great  social  critic  was  right, 
and  he  was  also  right  in  laying  the  main 
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stress  for  the  moment  (as  to  remedial  mea¬ 
sures)  upon  the  repealing  of  the  corn-laws. 
That,  however,  was  not  to  be  yet. 

The  names  of  “  Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones  ” 
are  yet  fresh  in  living  memory,  and  Mr.  Frost 
appears  to  have  been  something  like  a  mad¬ 
man.  He  had  been,  some  years  before  these 
troubles,  appointed  a  magistrate  of  the  boi’- 
ough  of  Newport.  He  was  now  a  Chartist. 
When  Lord  John  Russell,  who,  as  has  been 
said,  was  home  secretary  at  the  time,  found 
that  this  gentleman  had  been  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Convention,  he  called  upon 
him  to  resign  his  commission.  This  Mr.  Frost 
decidedly  declined  to  do,  and  the  home  secre¬ 
tary  did  not  forcibly  displace  him.  The  Con¬ 
vention,  as  Mr.  Frost  pointed  out,  was  in  itself 
a  perfectly  legal  assembly;  but  he  was  not 
always  so  sane  as  when  he  took  that  ground. 
On  the  night  of  Sunday  the  3d  of  November, 
1838,  Frost  took  the  extraordinary  course  of 
marching  four  or  five  thousand  armed  men 
into  Newport.  The  other  magistrates  of  the 
borough  were  not  wholly  unprepared,  and 
took  up  an  attitude  of  defence  with  a  band 
of  foot  soldiers,  in  the  chief  inn  of  New'port. 
Frost  led  the  attack,  and  the  first  volley  of 
shot  wounded  the  mayor,  Mr.  Thomas  Phillips, 
and  some  others.  The  sold  id's  then  fired, 
and  the  wretched  “army”  of  Frost  was 
frightened  and  scattered,  while  he  himself 
was  taken  prisoner.  His  coadjutors,  Williams 
and  Jones,  then  disbanded  the  detachments 
of  armed  mob  under  their  command,  but  they 
also  were  taken  into  custody.  All  three  were 
tried  for  high  treason,  found  guilty,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death.  But  the  marriage  of  the 
young  queen  was  not  far  off,  and  there  was  a 
general  feeling  that  it  wouhl  be  as  well,  if 
possible,  to  avoid  extreme  measures,  and  the 
madmen  were  only  transported  for  life. 

Here,  for  the  present,  ends  what  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle  distinguished  as  “the  chimera  of  Char¬ 
tism.”  But  of  coume  these  were  not  likely  to 
pass  away  without  leaving  various  impressions 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  watched  the  signs 
of  the  times.  Mr.  Disraeli  was,  of  coui-se, 
one  of  these,  and  did  not  keep  to  himself  the 
discovery  that  the  young  queen  had  really 
come  to  the  throne  to  rule  over  “two  nations. 


the  rich  and  the  poor.”  Scarcely  in  Crabbe 
shall  we  find  more  powerful  or  more  minute 
descripjtions  of  the  misery  of  the  poor  in  the 
agricultural  districts  in  those  times  of  rick- 
burning,  and  p:)erhaps  no  pien  has  so  faithfully 
described  the  degradation  and  misery  which 
were  to  be  found  in  certain  parts  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  towns.  Mr.  Disraeli’s  views  of  the 
situation  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Young 
England  p^arty.  It  w'as  the  doctrine  of  this 
party,  as  of  its  founder,  that  the  governing 
opinion  or  influence  in  politics  was  always 
that  of  the  elder  people  in  the  nation,  an<l 
that  this  was  destined  to  pass  away  before  the 
more  hopjeful  energy  and  keener  eyesight  of 
the  young.  What,  then,  was  the  task  which 
“Young  England”  set  itself]  To  restore  the 
p^rerogative  of  the  crown,  and  the  influence 
and  activity  of  the  church  and  the  aristocracy. 
The  starting-point  was  not  that  of  the  pfiiilo- 
sopJier  of  “  Chartism,”  but,  leaving  out  “  the 
church,”  the  outcome  appeared  to  be  the  same, 
or  rather  not  very  dissimilar.  There  was, 
how'ever,  a  very  great  difference. 

Why  was  not  the  England  of  1838  or  1839 
the  same  land  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of 
his  light-hearted  youth?  This  is  the  question 
which  Disraeli  puts  into  the  mouth,  or  the 
meditations,  of  the  high-born  Egremont. 
Why  these  hard  times  for  the  poor?  Had  “  the 
millions  of  toil,”  on  whose  unconscious  energies 
during  centuries  of  change  the  nation  had 
reposed,  had  a  fair  share  of  the  results  of  the 
national  pn'Ogress?  The  rick-burning  in  the 
agricultural  districts  was  bad  enough,  but  more 
horrible  still  the  condition  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  towns ;  for  density  of  population  tends  to 
isolate  men,  while  it  sharpens  their  intelli¬ 
gence  in  certain  particulars.  “Christianity 
te.aches  us  to  love  our  neighbour;  modern 
society  acknowledges  no  neighbour.”  Twelve 
houi-s’  labour  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  an  hour. 
“The  cajDitalist  has  found  a  slave  that  has 
siqjplanted  the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  man. 
Once  he  was  an  artisan;  at  the  best  he  now 
only  watches  7nachines  ;  and  even  that  occu¬ 
pation  slips  from  his  grasp  to  the  woman  and 
the  child.  The  capitalist  flourishes,  he  ama.s.se.s 
immense  wealth ;  we  sink  lower  and  lower, 
lower  than  the  beasts  of  burden,  for  they 
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are  fed  better  than  we  are,  cared  for  more.” 
The  speaker,  who  is  a  woman,  asks,  “Why 
am  I  and  six  hundred  thousand  subjects  of 
the  queen,  honest,  loyal,  and  industrious, — 
why  are  we,  after  struggling  for  years,  each 
year  sinking  lower  in  the  scale, — why  are  we 
driven  from  our  innocent  and  hapiiy  homes, 
our  country  cottages  that  we  loved,  into  squalid 
cellars  in  close  towns?” 

Much  is  made  in  working  politics  of  what 
is  caHed  “  tergiversation,”  and  changing  sides. 
But  it  is  not  at  all  an  unnatural  thing.  Mr. 
Disraeli,  who  is,  at  the  date  of  which  we  are 
writing,  j)rep.aring  to  occupy  a  ]3rominent  and 
influential  place  in  English  politics,  began  his 
career  under  a  Radical  classification,  and  so 
did  Bulwer,  afterwards  Lord  Lytton.  But  it 
is  not  surprising  when  we  find  men  like  these 
soon  afterwards  classified  differently.  Bulwer- 
Lytton  is  not  the  personage  whose  prin¬ 
ciples  it  is  now  essential  to  emphasize,  but  he 
has  openly  justified  himself  on  theoretical 
grounds  for  changing  his  name,  maintaining 
that  he  had  made  no  effective  change  in  his 
political  first  principles.  Indeed  it  is  difficult 
to  foresee  what  classification  might  not  be 
reconciled  with  the  principle  entertained  and 
expressed  by  ^Ir.  Disraeli  at  this  time : — “The 
future  principle  of  English  politics  will  not  be 
a  levelling  principle,  not  a  j)rinciple  adveree 
to  privileges,  but  favourable  to  their  extension. 
It  will  seek  to  ensure  equality,  not  by  level¬ 
ling  the  few,  but  by  elevating  the  many.” 
Of  coume,  however,  the  word  “privileges” 
must  here  be  read  with  a  reserve,  for  privilege 
implies  something  exceptional. 

But,  in  any  case,  the  Young  England  move¬ 
ment  had  begun  while  Chartism  was  yet  in¬ 
surgent,  and  the  party  was  gradually  though 
slowly  taking  shape.  It  undoubtedly  did 
good.  The  general  English  ])ublic  smiled, 
whatever  their  jwlitics  were,  when  they  were 
told  that  “  King  Charles  I.  w;is  indeed  a  mar¬ 
tyr,  for  he  was  the  holocaust  of  direct  taxa¬ 
tion;”  but  the  miseries  of  the  manufacturing 
an<l  agricultural  districts  were  re:il  and  patent, 
and  there  was  something  beautiful  in  the  idea 
of  the  church  and  the  nobles  resuming  for¬ 
gotten  functions  or  assuming  new  ones,  and 
standing  between  the  living  and  the  dead.  A 


dream  of  “merry  England”  passed  over  the 
land;  a  good  deal  up  in  thin  air  it  is  true,  but 
there  it  w'as.  The  “fine  old  English  gentle¬ 
man”  that  had  a  fine  estate  and  helped  the 
poor,  and  lived  at  a  bountiful  old  rate  wfith 
my  Lady  Bountiful,  helped  by  the  clergyman 
at  her  side,  passed  across  the  stage  of  this 
vision.  There,  too,  was  the  magnificent  lord 
of  the  soil,  riding  to  hounds,  broaching  pipes 
of  malvoisie,  issuing  pasties  of  the  doe  to  all 
and  sundry,  and  leading  the  ladies  forth  on 
haw'kiug  excursions.  All  the  cottages  on  this 
landlord’s  estate  were  to  be  smothered  in 
roses,  all  the  “peasants”  (laboiu-ers  was  a  for¬ 
bidden  word  with  Young  Enghiud)  were  to 
be  ruddy,  reverent,  industrious,  seldom  at  the 
ale-house,  and  regular  at  church.  True,  there 
was  to  be  no  want  of  good  cheer  for  the  poor, 
no,  they  wei-e  to  have  ripe  October  and  “firets” 
cider,  with,  except  in  extreme  cases,  no  rheu¬ 
matism.  By  every  possible  means  the  couutrj’ 
was  to  be  encouraged  to  march  upon  the  towns, 
iis  the  towns  had  marched  upon  the  country; 
and  the  may-pole  was  to  be  the  standard  or 
flag  of  advance.  Perhaps  it  may  be  sjiid  that 
this  fashion  of  thinking  and  feeling  came  to  a 
climax  in  the  Eglinton  tournament,  which  was 
called  by  the  more  vulgar  periodicals  the 
Eglinton  tomfooleryment.  It  had  at  least 
one  use,  but  the  point  has  been  so  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  that  one  is  almost  ashamed  to  men¬ 
tion  it  again — when  old-fashioned  armour  was 
gathered  together  for  this  piece  of  acting  it 
was  found  that  the  majority  of  the  men  were 
too  big  for  the  armour.  This  undoubtedly 
tended  to  cast  some  oblique  ridicide  upon  the 
general  idea  that  the  “days  of  old”  were 
better  than  the  present.^ 

1  The  tournament  at  Eglinton  Castle  was  a  rare  event 
for  the  satirists  of  the  day,  as  an  attempt  to  revive  the 
media:val  show  of  feats  of  arms  by  noble  knights  and 
doughty  warriors.  The  King  of  the  Tournament  was  our 
old  friend,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry;  the  Queen  of 
Beauty  was  Lady  Seymour.  Tlie  knights  with  their  suites 
had  each  their  separate  tents.  There  was  jousting  in 
the  tilting-ground,  broadsword  play— in  which,  by  the  by. 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  took  a  part — and  othersports.  which 
were  marred  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Tlie  first 
day  it  was  computed  that  100,000  spectators  were  present 
.Some  ridicule  was  thrown  on  the  affair  by  the  subsequent 
sale  of  the  armour  and  “properties”  of  the  tournament  to 
several  of  the  managers  of  minor  London  theatres,  and  by 
a  correspondence  (published  in  the  newspapers)  between 
Lady  Seymour  and  Lady  Shuckburgh,  wlio  seems  to  have 
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It  would  hardly  be  fair,  after  what  has  been 
related  of  certain  “Chartist”  doings,  to  omit 
what  Mr.  Disraeli  gave  the  public  in  his  own 
words  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  whole  scene. 
He  says  that  during  a  sti'ike  “the  people  had 
never  plundered,  except  a  few  provision  shops 
chiefly  rifled  by  boys,  and  their  acts  of  violence 
had  been  confined  to  those  with  whom  they 
were  engaged  in  what,  on  the  whole,  might  be 
described  as  a  fair  contest.  They  solicited 
sustenance  often  in  great  numbere,  but  even 
then  their  language  was  mild  and  respectful, 
and  they  were  easily  satisfied  and  always 
grateful.  A  body  of  two  thons.and  persons, 
for  example,  quitted  one  morning  a  manufac¬ 
turing  town  in  Lancjishire,  when  the  strike 
had  continued  for  some  time  and  began  to  be 
severely  felt,  and  m.ade  a  visit  to  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  squire  of  high  degree.  They  entered  his 
park  in  order — men,  women,  and  children — 
and  then,  seating  themselves  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  mansion,  they  sent  a  deputation 
to  announce  that  they  were  starving,  and  to 
entreat  relief.  In  the  instance  in  question 
the  lord  of  the  domain  was  absent  in  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  those  public  duties  which  the  dis¬ 
turbed  state  of  the  country  devolved  on  him. 
His  wife,  who  had  a  spirit  equ.al  to  the  occa¬ 
sion,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  her 
young  children,  who  might  well  have  aggra¬ 
vated  feminine  fears,  received  the  dejnitation 
herself ;  told  them  that  of  course  she  was  un- 
])repared  to  feed  so  many,  but  that,  if  they 
promised  to  maintain  order  and  conduct  them¬ 
selves  with  decorum,  she  would  take  measures 


l)een  exceedingly  jealous  of  "  the  Queen  of  Beauty  " 
Lady  Seymour  had  written  to  know  the  character  of  a 
sen-ant  named  Stedman  who  had  applied  for  a  situation, 
and  particularly  whether  she  was  a  "  good  plain  cook.” 
Lady  .Shuckburgh  replied  that,  having  a  professed  cook 
and  housekeeper,  she  knew  nothing  about  the  under¬ 
servants.  Lady  Seymour  explained  that  she  understood 
Stedman  had  been  accustomed  to  cook  for  the  little 
Shuckburghs.  The  Shuckburgh  housemaid  was  instructed 
to  answer  this  note,  which  she  did  as  follows "  Stedman 
informs  me  that  your  ladyship  does  not  keep  either  a 
cook  or  housekeeper,  and  that  you  only  reipiire  a  girl 
who  can  cook  a  mutton-chop;  if  so,  Stedman  or  any 
other  scullion  will  be  found  fully  ecjual  to  cook  for  or 
manage  the  establishment  of  the  Queen  of  Beauty." 
There  is  something  about  this  note  so  enormously  sug¬ 
gestive  of  small  spite,  expressed  in  the  meanest  style  of 
insolent  vulgarity,  that  it  is  almost  worth  preserving  on 
that  account. 


to  satisfy  their  need.  They  gave  their  pledge, 
and  remained  tranquilly  encamped  while  j)re- 
jiarations  were  making  to  satisfy  them.  Carts 
were  sent  to  a  neighbouring  town  for  jirovi- 
sions;  the  keepers  killed  what  they  could,  and 
in  a  few  hours  the  multitude  were  fed  without 
the  slightest  disturbance,  or  the  least  breach 
of  their  self-organized  discipline.  When  all 
was  over  the  deputation  waited  again  on  the 
lady  to  express  to  her  their  gratitude,  and, 
the  gardens  of  this  house  being  of  celebrity  in 
the  neighbourhood,  they  requested  jiermission 
that  the  people  might  be  allowed  to  walk 
through  them,  jiledging  themselves  that  no 
flower  should  be  plucked  iuul  no  fruit  touched. 
The  permis.siou  was  granted :  the  multitude, 
in  order,  each  file  under  a  chief,  and  each 
commander  of  the  files  obedient  to  a  superior 
officer,  then  made  a  progress  through  the 
beautiful  gardens  of  their  beautiful  hostess. 
They  even  passed  through  the  forcing-houses 
and  vineries.  Not  a  border  was  trampled  on, 
not  a  grape  plucked;  .and,  when  they  quitted 
the  domain,  they  gave  three  cheers  for  the 
fair  castellan.” 

It  is  a  very  ch.arming  story,  and  if  we  .add 
to  it  some  such  picture  as  that  of  “young 
Lord  Vieuxbois,  among  high  art  and  painted 
gl.ass,  spade  farms,  model  smell-traps,  rubrical- 
ities,  and  sanitary  reforms,”  not  omitting  the 
ma3'poleB,  and  c.ai’efully  giving  his  lordship 
the  white  waistcoat  of  the  school,  with  a 
flower  in  his  button-hole,  we  have  some  idea 
of  what  the  greater  part  of  the  Young  Eng- 
l.and  p.arty  were  aiming  at.  The  aim  was,  at 
le.ast,  a  kindly  and  picturesque  one;  it  c.alled 
attention  in  an  emifliatic  way  to  the  war  of 
the  “two  nations”  over  which,  Mr.  Disraeli 
declared,  the  queen  was  reigning;  it  pointed 
the  way  to  much  real  imimovement ;  and  if  it 
could  have  succeeded  in  checking  that  mon¬ 
strous  growth  of  cities  which,  it  is  now  .ad¬ 
mitted  on  .all  hands,  is  one  of  the  worst  evils 
of  the  century,  it  would  indeed  have  done 
wondera. 

The  time  of  the  poor  agricultural  labourer 
or  “peasant”  w.as  not  yet.  His  time  w.as  to 
come.  But  factory  legislation  h.ad  for  many 
ye.ars  been  a  seriously-fought  question,  and 
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was,  parliament  after  ])arliament,  more  and 
more  earnestly  discussed.  Ministry  after  min¬ 
istry  fought  shy  of  it,  or  tried  to  do  so,  and  at 
the  last  nobody  in  power  would  even  look  at 
^Ir.  Richard  Oastler’s  Ten  Hours  Bill,  because 
the  manufacturei'S  declared  with  one  voice 
that  if  the  hours  of  labour  were  restricted,  or 
freedom  of  contract  touched,  the  commerce  of 
the  country  would  be  ruined. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  factory  system, 
before  steam-power  came  into  use,  mills  used 
to  be  erected  on  streams  at  points  which 
were  usually,  for  natural  reasons,  at  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance  from  towns.  Round  these 
mills  new  populations  sprang  up  in  time,  but, 
at  fii-st,  there  was  a  system  of  ap])renticeship 
under  which  young  hands  were  secured  for 
fixed  periods. 

A  powerful  passage  about  the  gradual  en¬ 
croachment  of  the  mill  and  factory  system 
upon  once  sweet  and  cle.an  rural  di-stricts,  and 
the  unwholesome  moral  bondage  under  which 
thousands  of  human  beings,  most  of  them 
young,  and  largely  consisting  of  girls,  were 
growing  up  to  a  stunted,  uneducated,  degi’aded 
maturity,  will  be  found  in  the  eighth  book  of 
Wordsworth’s  Excursion.  It  is  too  well  known 
to  bear  quotation,  and  it  has  been  the  key¬ 
note  of  “ameliorative”  legislation  in  regard  to 
factory  labour.  But  one  of  the  firet,  if  not 
the  very  fimt  legislator  to  open  the  question 
to  any  purpose  was  an  eccentric  baronet,  of 
whom  the  reader  of  these  pages  has  already 
heard  in  connection  with  inconvertible  one- 
pound  notes  and  various  cuiTency  heresies. 
This  was  no  other  than  Sir  Robert  Peel,  father 
of  the  late  baronet,  who  introduced  a  bill  to 
limit  the  hours  of  labour  of  the  “apprentices” 
at  mills.  This  was  in  1802.  But  as  soon  as 
ever  steam-power  came  to  be  generally  made 
use  of,  it  was  found  as  easy  and  as  cheap  to 
have  factory  nulls  in  towns  or  close  to  them, 
the  “apprentice”  system  dwindled,  and  the 
supply  of  labour  to  the  mills  became,  from 
one  point  of  view,  only  too  cheap.  There  are 
things  recorded  as  to  the  history  of  the  em- 
))loymeJit  of  young  children  in  those  mills 
which  m.ake  the  blood  flow  back  upon  the 
heart.  Even  before  James  Watt’s  gi-eat  dis¬ 
covery  had  been  made,  Hutton  of  Birmingham 


has  told  us  what  he  used  to  suffer  when  sent 
to  work  at  a  mill,  though  he  was  so  young 
and  so  little  that  he  had  to  stiind  on  jw.ttens 
to  reach  the  machine.  To  the  honour  of  the 
first  Sir  Robert  Peel,  himself  a  manufacturer 
employing  many  thousands  of  hands,  he  again 
brought  the  subject  before  parliament,  and 
explaining  the  change  of  conditions,  asked  for 
fresh  legislation.  In  doing  this,  or  rather  in 
moving  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
subject,  this  good  man  waimed  the  house  that 
unless  the  children  employed  in  factories  were 
protected  from  the  exhausting  demands  made 
upon  their  strength,  and  the  debasements  to 
which  the  associations  of  the  labour  exposed 
their  minds,  the  great  inventions  which  were 
considered  the  glory  of  the  country  would  yet 
prove  one  of  her  most  dreadful  curses  and 
shames. 

This  was  in  1816,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  find 
father  and  son,  the  elder  and  the  younger 
Peel,  in  1818,  united  in  taking  the  part  of  the 
children.  And  in  1819  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
elder,  had  the  great  happiness,  not  to  say  the 
glorious  triumph,  of  passing  an  act  for  the 
protection  of  the  unapprenticed  children  em¬ 
ployed  in  factories.  The  name  of  Sir  John 
Hobhouse  is  connected  with  another  act  of  a 
similar  kind,  passed  in  1825.  But  all  this 
legislation  proved  ineffective,  the  provisions 
of  the  acts  being  constently  evaded.  It  is  not 
necessary,  nor  w'ould  it  be  in  place  here 
to  give,  even  in  a  condensed  form,  the  narra¬ 
tion  of  the  struggles  of  iirgument  and  influence 
of  one  kind  or  other,  inside  of  parliament  and 
out  of  it ;  but  at  last,  in  the  hands  of  humani¬ 
tarians  of  all  schools,  including  laboureis  at 
the  oar  as  different  from  each  other  as  Mr. 
Richard  Oastler  and  Lord  Ashley  (now  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  factory  legislation, 
dating  from  1833  onwards,  began  to  assume 
such  shapes  that  it  became  plain  to  alt  the 
jjarties  concerned,  manufacturers  and  parents, 
that  the  law  w'ould  have  to  be  obeyed. 

But  the  work  could  not  and  did  not  stop 
here.  The  point  in  which  the  friends  of  re¬ 
strictive  legislation  of  this  order  think  them¬ 
selves  entitled  to  rejoice,  is  that  it  recognized 
a  principle  which,  they  maintain,  is  of  wide 
application.  This  principle,  reluctantly  ac- 
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quiesced  in  by  “  the  philosophers,”  so  far  as 
children  (and  now  and  then  women)  ai'e  con¬ 
cerned,  has  been  since  apj)lied  in  various 
dii-ections,  and  the  greater  the  power  of  the 
working  classes,  the  more  various  and  decided 
have  been  other  applications  of  that  principle. 

Closely  allied  to  limitations  of  the  houi-s  of 
labour  for  young  persons  are  the  means  of 
national  education. 

A  grant  of  .£20,0(X1,  voted  for  educational 
purposes  in  1833,  had  been  continued  annu¬ 
ally,  and  was  devoted  to  the  National  Society 
and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Societ}’, 
the  amounts  in  aid  of  these  institutions  being 
proportioned  to  the  size  and  cost  of  the  school- 
buildings  and  the  number  of  scholars  in  at¬ 
tendance.  It  is  obvious  that  under  this 
arrangement  the  larger  part  of  the  money 
went  to  the  church,  and  this  naturally  occa¬ 
sioned  much  dissatisfaction.  It  wiis  therefore 
j)roposed  in  1839  to  increase  the  amount  of 
the  grant  to  .£30,000,  and  to  transfer  its  dis- 
j)osition  to  a  committee  composed  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  privy-council  and  not  more  than 
five  of  its  members.  The  committee  was  to 
establish  a  norniid  school  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  and  to  appoint  inspectors  to  visit 
and  report  upon  the  schools  receiving  aid 
from  the  grant.  One  great  improvement  in 
the  system  was  that  instead  of  being  obliged 
to  projwrtion  the  aid  to  a  school  in  any  neigh¬ 
bourhood  to  the  amount  of  local  subscriptions 
for  its  support,  the  committee  might  establish 
schools  in  poor  or  populous  neighbourhoods 
without  making  it  an  indispensable  condition 
that  they  should  be  connected  with  either  of 
the  societies  which  were  supposed  to  represent 
public  education.  Grants  of  assistance  were 
also  to  be  made  to  Roman  Catholic  schools,  or 
at  all  events  to  schools  where  the  Roman 
Catholic  vei-sion  of  the  Scriptures  was  read. 
In  the  light  of  recent  events  it  is  worth  re¬ 
membering  that  this  proposal  met  with  the 
violent  opposition  of  the  Conservative  jxvrty 
and  of  the  church,  who  raised  a  general  agita¬ 
tion  against  the  application  of  j)ublic  money 
to  aid  schools  in  which  the  Douay  Bible  was 
admitted,  but  above  all,  agidnst  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  inspectors  who  might,  it  was  alleged. 


interfere  with  the  management,  and  even 
'  with  the  religious  instruction  given  to  the 
pupils.  The  e.xcitement  against  the  grant, 
which  was  only  “in  aid”  of  subscriptions,  was 
intense,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  there 
was  such  a  close  division  of  opinion  that  the 
conditions  referred  to  were  only  carried  by 
275  votes  against  273;  while  an  address  was 
,  sent  to  the  queen  from  the  House  of  Lords 
I  against  the  proposed  application  of  the  public 
j  money.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  goveni- 
,  ment  prevailed  after  making  some  modifica¬ 
tions,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  abandon- 
,  ment  of  the  proposed  normal  school,  and  the 
I  concurrence  of  the  bishoi)s  in  the  choice  of  an 
inspector;  Lord  Lansdowne  finding  an  ad¬ 
mirable  candidate  for  this  office  in  Dr.  Kaye, 
afterwards  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth.  The  com¬ 
mittee  of  council  was  constituted,  and  the 
education  of  the  country  was  placed  under 
its  superintendence. 

In  relation  to  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  this  question  an  eminent  nar¬ 
rator  says: — “Of  all  the  long  speeches  that 
were  delivered  on  this  occasion  there  is  only 
one  that  we  think  it  desirable  to  rescue  from 
oblivion,  and  that  not  so  much  on  account  of 
the  spirit  of  eloquent  earnestness  it  breathed 
as  because  of  the  be.autiful  plea  for  a  just 
toleration  which  it  put  forth.”  This  refei-s  to 
the  s{)eech  of  Mr.  Sheil,  the  Irish  orator, 
whose  name  has  already  been  mentioned  in 
these  l)ages,  and  to  whose  marvellous  elo¬ 
quence  Mr.  Gladstone  very  recently  alluded. 

“  Why,”  said  he,  addressing  the  Conserv'a- 
tive  opposition,  “  are  you  for  ever  crying  out 
in  reference  to  Popery  that  your  church  is  in 
danger,  and  giving  way  to  the  most  fantastic 
feare?  What  in  the  world  makes  you  so  much 
afraid  J  Your  church  is  incorporated  with  the 
state,  supported  by  the  interests  of  the  higher 
j  orders,  and  by  the  faith  of  the  humbler  classes. 

I  It  lifts  its  mitred  head  amidst  courts  and  pai’- 
liaments;  it  possesses  vast  revenues;  it  rules 
I  over  the  two  most  famous  universities  of  the 
world ;  it  presides  over  the  great  patrician 
seminaries  of  the  land  ;  it  has  retained  all  the 
,  pomp,  pride,  and  glorious  circumstance  of  the 
j  establishment,  of  which  it  is  a  pei-petuation — 

I  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  cathedrals,  golden 
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stalls.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  prelacy  emi¬ 
nent  for  learning,  and  a  clergy  distinguished 
for  energy,  activity,  and  an  organized  spirit 
of  confederacy.  Such  is  your  establishment. 
And  can  you  bring  yourselves  to  believe  that 
such  a  fabric,  based  on  the  national  belief  and 
towering  amongst  aristocratic  sustainment,  can 
be  prostrated  on  the  rock  of  truth  on  which 
you  believe  it  to  be  raised,  not  by  foreign  in¬ 
vasion,  but  by  intestine  commotion;  not  by 
great  moral  concussion,  but  by  a  discharge  of 
Douay  Testaments  and  popish  missals  from 
the  hands  of  a  set  of  shoeless,  shirtless  popish 
paupers,  gathered  under  the  command  of  the 
privy-council  from  the  lanes  of  Liverpool  and 
the  alleys  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  or  the 
receptacles  of  St.  Giles?  This  ague  of  appre¬ 
hension  for  your  church  is  idle,  and  would  be 
ridiculous  but  for  the  fatal  I'esults  it  produces 
and  the  constant  injustice  it  works.  I  have 
heard  much  in  the  couiae  of  this  discussion  of 
the  dogmas  of  theology.  I  do  not  profess  to 
be  conversant  with  them;  but  I  sometimes 
read  my  Bible,  in  every  page  of  which  lessons 
of  mercy  are  so  admirably  inculcated ;  and  it 
strikes  me  that  if  there  be  a  p.assage  in  which 
the  character  of  our  Saviour  is  described  in  a 
peculiarly  amiable  light,  it  is  that  in  which 
he  is  represented  as  desiring  his  disciples  not 
to  forbid  little  children  to  come  to  him. 
.  .  .  Do  not  imitate  the  example  of  those  by 
whom  the  children  were  rebuked.  Suffer 
them  to  approach  him;  let  them  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  sources  of  pure  morality,  and  of 
that  truth  which  is  common  to  all  Christians. 
Do  not  close  the  avenues  of  that  knowledge 
which  leads  to  happiness  when  ‘time  shall  be 
no  more;’  and,  instead  of  engaging  in  acri¬ 
monious  contention  about  ecclesiastical  pre¬ 
rogatives  and  pretensions,  act  on  the  precept 
contained  in  the  divine  injunction,  ‘  Suffer 
the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  for¬ 
bid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.’  ” 

The  commission  which  h.ad  been  appointed 
in  1833  to  form  a  digest  of  the  criminal  law 
of  the  country  had  been  proceeding  with  its 
work,  and  one  of  the  beneficent  results  of 
these  labours  was  the  bill  p.assed  in  1836  for 


allowing  prisoners  on  trial  in  criminal  cases 
to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel — an  enor¬ 
mous  concession,  as  it  may  have  seemed  at  the 
time,  but  one  which  we  should  now  regard 
only  as  a  provision  of  ordinaiy  justice.  It 
was  followed,  however,  by  a  still  more  impor¬ 
tant  advance  in  the  direction  of  diminishing  the 
number  of  offences  for  which  the  punishment 
of  death  was  still  inflicted.  For  years  there 
had  been  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  phi¬ 
lanthropists  like  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly  to  abolish 
capital  punishment  altogether,  in  the  belief 
that  severity  of  punishment  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  rather  than  diminishing  crime. 
Tliere  were  many  arguments  against  the  ex¬ 
treme  penalty,  and  the  objections  were  not — 
and  are  not  now  —  without  weight.  The 
right  to  take  away  human  life  at  all  as  a  de¬ 
liberate  punishment  for  an  offence  was  plainly 
denied  by  many  of  the  advocates  for  aboli¬ 
tion.  Othei-s  aigued  against  the  dreadful 
cruelty  of  sending  suddenly  out  of  the  world 
a  culprit  laden  with  crime ;  and  an  argument 
not  devoid  of  force  was  derived  from  the 

'  numerous  instances  in  which  innocent  persons 

j  had  been  condemned  to  death  and  executed. 
But  the  argument  on  inexpediency  was  still 

■  more  broadly  insisted  on.  It  was  alleged  as 
the  professed  result  of  experience  that  the 
average  of  certain  crimes  had  been  less  after 
the  remission  of  the  extreme  jienalty,  while 
the  number  of  convictions  had  proportionally 
increased.  Both  prosecutors  and  juries  shrank 
from  bringing  a  criminal  to  death  for  an 

■  offence  against  property,  or  for  otlier  offences 
short  of  murder.  The  execution  of  such  a 
criminal  was  itself  regarded  as  judicial  mur¬ 
der,  and  so  those  concerned  in  the  conviction 
refused  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice.  It 
was  very  strongly  held  by  many  advocates  of 
i-emission  that  the  punishment  of  death  should 
be  altogether  abolished,  and  though  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  criminal  law  commissioners,  and 
probably  the  officials  of  criminal  prisons,  were 
not  prepared  for  such  a  change,  there  was  a 
very  general  desire  that  it  should  be  effected, 
and  its  advocates  were  prepared  with  facts 
and  statistics  which  lent  considerable  weight 
to  their  arguments.  Mr.  Ewart  was  one  of 
the  most  energetic  and  earnest  advocates  of 
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tlie  entire  abolition  of  the  death  penalty,  and 
there  was  such  a  general  desire  to  do  away 
with  it  altogether,  or  only  to  retain  it  in  cases 
of  murder,  that  the  proposal  would  in  all  like¬ 
lihood  have  been  carried  but  for  two  reasons. 
One,  and  perhaps  the  principal  one,  was  the 
hesitation  and  fear  of  going  too  far  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  ministry,  and  was  too 
often  represented  by  Lord  John  Russell.  The 
other  was  the  extreme  difficulty  at  that  period 
of  knowing  what  to  do  with  any  number  of 
desperate  felons  who  might  escape  the  halter. 
Our  system  of  penal  servitude  had  not  then 
developed  into  the  careful  and,  as  some  people 
think,  the  mischievously  concentrative  organi¬ 
zation  with  which  we  are  now  familial-,  and 
at  the  same  time  “transportation”  was  be¬ 
coming  a  mere  memory  of  the  past,  since  we 
had  no  right  to  force  a  criminal  class  of  the 
community  on  any  of  our  colonies,  and  it  was 
impossible,  even  if  it  had  been  less  hoirible, 
to  provide  penal  settlements  in  remote  and 
uninhabited  places,  where  there  would  have 
been  no  safety  for  the  officials  but  in  a  system 
of  repression  more  revolting  to  humanity 
than  the  punishment  of  death  itself.  Another 
coui-se  might  then  have  been  found  had  this 
argument  been  brought  forward,  so  that  the 
advocates  of  the  abolition  of  the  penalty  of 
death  might  have  undertaken  the  subject  of 
secondary  punishments  for  serious  offences; 
but  it  is  obvious  on  reflection  that  no  govern¬ 
ment  could  avow  that  they  must  continue  to 
hang  men  because  they  did  not  know  what 
else  to  do  with  them.  The  result  of  these 
difficulties  was  a  suspicion  on  the  pai-t  of  the 
commissioners  that  Lord  John  would  think 
they  were  making  too  sudden  and  complete  a 
change  even  when  they  recommended  the 
remission  of  capital  punishment  in  twenty- 
one  out  of  thirty-one  cases  of  ofl'ences  for 
which  the  extreme  penalty  ah-eady  existed. 
Lord  John  —  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
being  able  to  remit  the  punLshment,  however 
undecided  he  may  have  been  on  the  subject 
of  the  temper  of  the  house  and  the  country — 
brought  in  a  bill  proposing  to  remit  the  death 
penalty  in  the  twenty-one  cases,  and  to  restrict 
it  considerably  in  some  of  the  ten  which 
remained ;  but  ^Ir.  Ewart  and  those  who 


supported  him  regarded  this  as  mere  trifling 
with  a  subject  on  which  they  felt  deeply,  and 
an  amendment  was  moved  to  abolish  the 
penalty  of  death  for  any  crime  except  that 
of  deliberate  murder.  Nor  did  the  advociites 
of  this  remission  stop  there:  they  let  it  be 
plainly  understood  —  or  at  all  events  Lord 
John  Russell  declared  that  in  his  opinion  they 
did  not  disguise — that  it  was  their  intention 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  complete  abohtion  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  noble  lord  was  ex¬ 
tremely  surprised  that  things  should  have 
taken  such  a  turn,  there  was  an  immediate 
flutter  among  the  ministers  and  their  sup- 
portei-s,  and  the  whips  were  sent  off  in  a  hurry 
to  fetch  members  to  a  division  for  which  they 
were  not  at  all  prepared.  After  all  these 
exertions  there  was  a  ministerial  majority  of 
one;  the  bill  passed,  and  after  some  debate 
went  through  the  Lords,  where  Brougham 
declared  that  nothing  but  the  pressure  of 
time  prevented  his  endeavouring  to  restore 
the  amendment  by  making  the  remission  of 
the  death  penalty  extend  to  all  crimes  except 
that  of  murder,  and  he  did  not  know  that 
he  should  even  have  excepted  that,  for  he 
was  convinced  that  capital  punishment  tended 
to  the  increase  of  crime  and  the  impairing  of 
justice. 

A  curious  story,  which  began  in  1835-6, 
came  to  a  climax  (fortunately  a  rational  one, 
though  it  was  long  delayed),  in  1840.  In  the 
year  1835  a  law  was  passed  for  the  inspection 
of  prisons,  and  under  this  act  the  jail  of 
Newgate  was  visited  among  others.  The 
report  in  this  case  made  by  the  inspectors, 
and  laid  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  stated  that  among  other  books  in 
use  by  the  prisoners  was  one  published  by 
Mr.  Stockdale  of  a  very  objectionable  char¬ 
acter.  On  the  7th  of  November,  1836,  Mr. 
Stockdale  commenced  an  action  against 
Messrs.  Hansard,  the  parliamentary  printers 
and  publishers  of  the  report,  on  the  ground 
that  this  statement  was  a  libel ;  but  the  jury 
found  it  to  be  true,  and  agreed  in  a  verdict 
for  the  defendants.  In  the  following  year, 
a  second  action  was  brought,  to  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  house, 
Messrs.  Hansard  pleaded  that  the  publication 
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was  a  privileged  one.  The  plea  wa.s  denmrred 
to,  and  the  court  gave  judgment  against  it. 
Damages  were  afterwards  assessed,  which  the 
hou.se  directed  Messrs.  Hansard  to  pay. 

On  the  2Gth  of  August,  1839,  Mr.  Stockdale 
commenced  a  third  action  founded  upon  a 
further  and  subsequent  sale  of  the  report. 
To  this  action  Messrs.  Hans.ard  did  not  plead, 
but  they  served  the  plaintiff  with  a  notice  of 
resolutions  pa.ssed  by  the  house  to  the  effect 
that  the  prosecution  of  any  suit  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  its  privileges  into  discussion 
before  any  court  of  law,  was  in  itself  a  high 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  house,  render¬ 
ing  all  persons  concerned  in  it  amenable  to 
punishment.  Judgment  was  nevertheless 
signed  against  Messi-s.  Hansard,  and  a  writ 
of  inquiry  and  damages  executed  before  the 
sheriffs,  when  the  damages  were  assessed  at 
i,'(iO().  The  sheriffs  eventually  entered  into 
possession  of  Messrs.  Hansard’s  establishment, 
anil  sold  goods  to  a  sufficient  amount  to  satisfy 
tlie  judgment. 

Before  the  sheriffs  had  paid  the  amount 
over  to  Mr.  Stockdale,  all  parties  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  Mr. 
Stockdale  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
sergeant-at-arms.  A  resolution  was  then 
passed  directing  the  sheriffs  to  refund  the 
money  to  Messrs.  Hansard ;  and  on  their 
non-compliance,  they  were  likewise  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms.  Upon 
this,  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued  from  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  commanding  the 
sergeant-at-arms  to  bring  up  the  bodies  of 
the  sheriffs.  This  was  accordingly  done,  with 
a  return  to  the  effect  that  the  sheriffs  were  in 
custody  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  that  house. 
The  sheriffs  were  thereupon  remanded  back 
to  the  custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms,  but 
were  afterwards  discharged  on  account  of  ill- 
health. 

In  the  meantime  two  new  actions  were 
commenced  on  the  part  of  IMr.  Stockdale, 
and  the  house  ordered  his  solicitor  (Mr. 
Howard)  into  custody,  and  committed  him 
forthwith  to  Newgate.  After  several  de¬ 
bates  upon  the  subject,  a  bill  was  brought  in 
and  pa.ssed,  giving  protection  to  persons  em¬ 


ployed  in  the  j)ublication  of  parliamentary 
papers,  and  Stockdale  and  Howard  were 
eventually  discharged  from  custody. 

The  odd  part  of  this  story  is,  that  Lord 
John  Eussell’s  remedial  measure,  simple  and 
moderate  as  it  was — indeed  it  might  well 
have  gone  much  further — was  opposed.  Mr. 
Macaulay  defended  the  bill  with  his  usual 
sagacity,  and  it  became  law.  The  uneasiness 
of  the  general  public  about  the  poor  sheriffs 
when  in  confinement — the  disgust  that  there 
should  be  all  this  turmoil  for  so  mean  a  cause — 
and  the  uneasiness  naturally  felt  at  seeing  the 
maker  s  of  the  law  and  the  administrator's  of 
it  at  open  war, — are  still  well  remembered. 
Begirrniug  from  a  dreary  historical  precedent 
(the  case  of  Sir  John  Eliot),  Mr.  Macaulay 
stated  his  case  with  great  dexterity. 

The  ancestor  of  the  then  member  for  Corn¬ 
wall  was  kept  in  prison  till  his  spirits,  health, 
and  strength  gave  way,  and  his  imprisonment 
was  continued  even  to  the  hour  of  his  death. 
But  in  the  present  day  it  was  impossible  for 
the  House  of  Comrrrons  to  pui-sue  so  harsh  a 
course.  Their  own  good  nature  would  not 
allow  them  to  do  so.  The  feelings  of  the 
people  would  not  permit  them  to  do  so.  The 
very  moment  that  the  health  or  spirits  of  a 
prisoner  began  to  suffer,  that  moment  the 
house  began  to  relent;  and  either  upon  the 
instant,  or  shortly  afterwards,  the  prisoner  was 
set  at  liberty.  So  that,  when  the  house  pos¬ 
sessed  itself  of  a  prisoner  of  a  robust  and 
hardy  constitution,  it  might  have  the  power 
of  completely  vindicating  its  privileges  by 
detaining  him  in  prison  till  the  question  at 
issue  was  arranged ;  but  if  it  happened  to 
have  a  prisoner  of  a  bilious  and  apoplectic 
habit,  in  that  case  its  privileges  must  be 
abandoned  or  only  feebly  asserted,  because 
the  health  of  a  prisoner  suffered  from  con¬ 
finement.  Even  if  the  health  of  Mr.  Stock- 
dale  himself  should  appear  to  be  seriously 
affected  by  his  imprisonment,  it  was  certain 
that  he  would  not  long  be  detained  in 
custody.  However,  the  bill  became  law,  and 
so  a  very  stupid  ignominious  business  came 
to  a  close. 

The  practice  of  transporting  criminals  to  the 
colonies  received  a  heavy  blow  in  the  year 
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1838.  The  influence  of  Bentham  and  his 
school,  including  of  coui-se  his  ihidical  disciples, 
had  been  lai'gely  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
general  question  of  our  treatment  of  criniinal.s, 
and  in  this  year  a  Parliamentary  Report  ap¬ 
peared,  which  was  a  prophec}^  of  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  transportation.  It  was  in  the 
seventeenth  century  that  we  began  to  send 
our  criminals  to  “  tlie  plantations,”  and  great 
were  the  abuses  which  followed.  When 
oflTenders  were  sold  as  slaves  to  the  planters, 
and  so  got  rid  of,  it  is  clear  that  the  punish¬ 
ment  could  hardly  be  called  in  the  minor 
sense  “judicial.”  One  planter  might  be  a 
cimel  and  even  mui’derous  ruffian,  another  an 
easy-going  master  like  the  celebrated  Due  de 
Vendome,  of  whose  laisser  faire  treatment  of 
his  servants  such  odd  stories  are  told.  One  of 
them  expressed  a  desire  to  leave  his  service 
because  he  could  not  bear  to  see  so  good  a 
nuister  robbed  by  his  other  servants.  “Is  that 
all?”  said  the  great  soldier;  “can't  you  rob 
like  the  rest  and  stay  ?”  Besides  this,  however, 
men,  especially  young  men,  were  frequently 
kidnapped  and  sold  to  the  planters,  when  it 
was  an  object  to  get  them  out  of  the  way. 
The  story  of  Annesley  (Mr.  Charles  Reade’s 
Wandering  Heir)  is  a  well-known  illustra¬ 
tion. 

The  S3'stematic  and  regulated  transportation 
of  criminals  to  Australia,  which  was  con¬ 
demned  in  the  Parliamentary  Report  of  1838, 
was,  of  coui'se,  another  matter.  But  it  had 
its  obvious  evil  results,  and  some  of  these — 
inter  Christianas  non  nominanda — had  not 
been  obvious,  though  they  were  proved  to 
exist.  In  fact,  the  penal  district  was  a  hell 
upon  earth.  And,  ajjart  from  that,  the 
punishment  of  transportation  fell  very  un¬ 
equally  upon  criminals  of  different  classes. 
When  young  Gerald  was  condemned  (Eldon 
being  attorney-general  at  the  time)  Mr.  Dun- 
das  remarked  that  he  did  not  see  why  the 
gentleman’s  friends  should  raise  such  a  storm 
about  it — he  did  not  see  much  in  being  trans¬ 
ported  —  upon  which  Godwin  appealed  to 
Burke,  w'ho  had  a  little  more  imagination. 
But,  over  and  above  all  this  and  much  more, 
it  was  found  that  transportation  had  been 
adopted  under  a  mistaken  idea. 


“True  patriots  we,  for  be  it  understood. 

We  left  our  country  for  our  country’s  good,” 

wrote  Barrington  of  himself  and  comrades. 
But  it  was  found  that  sending  criminals 
abroad  did  not  lessen  crime  at  home.  The 
blanks  were  filled  tip  as  rapidly  as  they  were 
made.  In  fine,  for  various  economic  reasons, 
and  for  the  welfare  of  the  colonies  themselves, 
the  system  of  transportation  stood  condemned 
from  this  time. 

There  were  not  a  few  triumphs  of  science 
in  the  very  early  part  of  the  new  reign. 
The  establishment  of  the  electric  telegraph 
has  already  been  referred  to.  In  1838  the 
steamship  Sirius  and  the  steamship  Great 
Western  sailed,  the  first  from  Cork  on  the 
4th  of  April,  the  second  from  Bristol  on  the 
8th  of  Api'il,  and  both  reached  New  York 
on  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  within  a  few 
hours  of  each  other.  In  the  same  year  the 
fii-st  screw-steamer  was  made.  In  1837  James 
Nasmyth  first  turned  his  mind  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  steam-hammer,  and  though  it  was 
long  before  his  efforts  or  those  of  his  coadjutor 
and  pai'tner,  Mr.  Robert  Wilson,  came  to  any¬ 
thing  of  much  value  for  manufacturing  pur¬ 
poses,  the  splendour  of  the  subsequent  success 
is  familiar  to  us  all.  A  hammer  weighing 
several  tons  and  capable  of  smashing  almost 
anything,  is  so  delicately  adjusted  and 
worked  that  it  can  be  made  to  crack  an  egg 
as  tenderly  as  a  silver  spoon  in  a  lady’s  hand. 
As  for  steam  navigation,  it  was  nothing  new; 
but  these  successful  voyages  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  were  noticeable,  because  it  had  been  pre¬ 
dicted  by  men  of  science — the  prediction  being 
supported  by  the  nicest  calculations  in  physics 
— that  the  journey  could  never  be  successfully 
made. 

At  about  the  same  time  Daguerre,  in  France, 
following  up  a  previous  suggestion  by  Niepce, 
succeeded  in  producing  sun-pictures  by  the 
process  which  bears  his  name.  It  was  not 
new  in  conception,  even  so  far  as  Niepce  was 
concerned — nearly  every  invention  has  a  long 
history — but  it  was  a  triumph  fraught  with 
important  results.  The  daguerreotype  is 
out  of  fashion,  but  in  some  respects  it  is  per- 
haj)s  superior  to  ivny  of  its  successors.  The 
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social  consequences  of  photography  have  been 
incalculable.  The  description  given  by  IMr. 
Bantam  the  artist  (in  Mr.  Longfellow’s  prose 
idyll  of  Kavanagh)  of  the  use  of  a  portrait  in 
“vivifying  the  afl'ections  of  those  we  esteem 
and  love,”  will  be  in  the  mind  of  ever)'  reader; 
and  a  living  historian,  who  has  made  the 
social  phenomena  of  his  time  a  special  study, 
declares  that  among  the  poor  the  sixpenny 
photograph  that  has  made  so  much  fun  for 
the  comic  writer  has  been  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  humanizing  influences.  W e  must 
not  forget,  however,  that  its  use  in  bringing 
near  those  who  were  in  one  sense  far  apart, 
would  not  have  counted  for  much  ■without 
the  j)euuy  post. 

During  the  years  which  ai'e  now  under  re¬ 
view,  the  “railway  system,”  as  it  is  now  called, 
was  becoming  a  fact,  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  period  the  railway  mania  showed  itself 
not  far  off.  That,  however,  is  not  the  point. 
What  is  now  indicated  is  the  gradual  growth 
of  activity  in  “gridironing”  the  country  (to 
use  an  engineer’s  phrase),  and  the  immense 
extension  of  the  contract  system.  Englishmen 
were  in  demand  to  make  foreign  lines  (for  ex¬ 
ample  the  Paris  and  Rouen,  commenced  in 
1840),  and  the  work  to  be  done  was  so  vast 
and  the  versatility  of  energy  demanded  so 
peculiar,  that  the  contractor,  though  not  un¬ 
heard  of  previously  in  dock  and  canal  works, 
became  practically  a  new  figure  in  English 
commerce.  That  he  proved  a  very  important 
personage  in  English  and  foreign  commerce 
need  not  be  stated.  We  are  destined  to  hear 
of  this  gentleman  again  before  the  close  of 
our  fifty  years. 

Meanwhile  arose  the  system  of  excursion 
trains.  One  of  the  very  earliest  of  these,  an 
excursion  train  from  Leicester  to  Nottingham, 
caused  so  much  excitement  that  about  20,000 
people  turned  out  into  the  Nottingham  mea¬ 
dows  to  welcome  the  strangers.  The  latter 
were  in  all  about  1000,  and  they  were  received 
at  the  station  by  a  company  of  Nottingham 
gentry,  with  flag-beai'ers  and  bands  of  music. 

Among  the  attentions  which  her  majesty 
received  in  the  early  part  of  her  reign,  were 
some  which  were  hardly  to  be  expected.  She 


was  a  good  deal  shot  at !  This  is,  at  least,  an 
incidental  proof  of  the  floating  excitement 
there  was  about  her  for  a  long  time.  The 
wretched  young  man,  Oxford,  who  began  this 
sort  of  pleasantry  w;is  undoubtedly  insane, 
and,  being  tried  for  high  treason,  was  acquitted 
on  that  ground.  Afterwards,  an  act  was 
hurried  through  parliament  making  the  pre¬ 
sentation  even  of  unloaded  firearms,  &c.,  at 
the  sovereign  an  offence  punisliable  with 
flogging.  The  object  of  the  offenders  in  this 
line  being  notoriety,  this  act  proved  effectually 
deterring.  The  assault  by  Lieutenant  Pate, 
who  was  also  a  monomaniac,  was  the  effect  of 
long  brooding  over  fancied  injuries.  But  the 
whole  subject  is  worth  notice,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  this  flogging  act  undoubtedly  served  as 
a  suggestion  of  subsequent  legislation  of  the 
same  kind,  but  for  another  reason.  It  is  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  heat,  so  to  speak, 
that  is  evolved  in  the  great  publicity  of 
modern  life,  that  women  in  conspicuous  posi¬ 
tions  have  been,  within  li'ving  memory,  very 
much  annoyed.  It  is  now'  forgotten  by  the 
majority,  but  it  will  be  recollected  by  some, 
that  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  then  Miss 
Burdett-Coutts,  was  for  years  persecuted  in  a 
flagrant  manner, — in  one  case  by  a  man  who 
persisted,  year  after  year,  in  pretending  that 
he  was  in  love  with  her.  How  many  times 
this  madman  was  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace  does  not  matter. 

Pleasanter  homage  than  that  of  Oxford  or 
any  of  his  imitators  was,  of  course,  offered  to 
the  queen,  though  some  of  it  must  have 
brought  a  heavy  sense  of  responsibility  wdth 
it.  Of  course,  upon  the  first  attempt  on  her 
life  (June,  1840)  the  loyalty  of  the  country 
broke  out  in  a  thousand  enthusiastic  ways ; 
but,  later  on,  during  the  years  when  the 
potato-famine  w'as  coming  on,  her  majesty 
had  to  receive  other  than  congi-atulatory 
addresses.  The  subject  of  the  desired  repeal 
of  the  corn-laws  bi’ought  out  the  ladies  on  a 
large  scale,  and  they  sent  up  petitions  to  the 
throne,  some  of  which  were  admirable. 

Events  in  the  East  as.su  med  from  about 
this  date  so  much  importance,  that  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  deal  with  them  all  in  their  mutual  con- 
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nection  at  the  close  of  tins  portion  of  the  nar¬ 
rative.  But  we  hardly  like  to  {kiss  on  witli- 
oiit  a  word  or  two  concerning  a  very  romantic 
figure,  which  had  curiously  interesting  links 
with  the  past,  and  was,  in  minor  ways,  mixed 
up  with  some  of  our  relations  with  Syria,  if 
not  with  Egypt. 

This  wiis  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  who  died 
in  SyrLa  in  1839.  There  w.as  scarcely  a  per¬ 
son  of  celebrity  in  her  time  with  whom  this 
“Queen  of  Syria”  (as  she  proposed  to  become) 
had  not  some  sort  of  intimacy  or  quarrel,  and 
she  was  not  very  agreeable  to  our  consuls. 
She  was  the  granddaughter  of  the  great 
William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  a  woman 
of  great  beauty  and  ability,  not  by  any  means 
without  politiciil  influence  in  the  days  when 
she  kept  house  for  her  uncle,  William  Pitt 
the  younger.  U])on  his  death  the  crown 
awariled  her  a  i)ension  of  £1200  a  year, 
which,  but  for  her  haughty  refusal  of  the 
intervention  of  Fox,  would  have  been  much 
more.  She  was  in  love  with  Sir  John  Moore, 
the  hero  of  Corunna,  and  witli  his  last  breath 
he  sent  her  a  messiige.  Whether  this  turned 
her  fine  brain  or  not,  she  led,  afterwards,  one 
of  the  most  picturesquely  atlventurous  of 
lives.  After  some  time  spent  in  retirement 
in  Wales  she  went  abroad,  and,  after  a  year 
or  two  of  rambling  about  the  Mediterranean 
coasts,  went  and  settled  herself  for  life  among 
the  wild  tribes  of  Lebanon.  Here  her  beauty, 
force  of  character,  and  magnificently  perfect 
assumption  of  the  oriental  tyi^e  of  character, 
manners,  dress,  and  religion  (for  she  was  some¬ 
thing  between  Jewess  and  Mohammedan), 
gjive  her  an  almost  incredible  ascendency 
over  the  wild  tribes  by  whom  she  was  sur¬ 
rounded,  while  in  her  tent  the  stranger  might 
reckon  on  a  royal  reception.  It  must  be 
understood  that  she  dres.sed  like  a  man,  and 
was  by  no  means  a  person  to  be  trifled  with. 
Her  strange  exfjensive  habits  and  her  great 
liberality  kejit  her  in  debt,  but  none  of  her 
creditors  were  ever  able  to  touch  her  pension, 
— 80  dexterously  did  she  contrive  to  receive  it 
through  French  or  other  sources. 

When  Sir  John  Bowring  went  out  to  St. 
.Jean  d’Acre,  he  sent  to  her  ladyship  soliciting 
an  audience.  But  she  sent  a  haughty  message 
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in  reply  saying  that  she  would  receive  no 
envoy  from  Cupid — which  w;vs  her  name  for 
Lord  Palmerston !  She  had  recently  had  a 
visit  from  Lamartine,  and  had  informed  our 
consul-general  in  Egypt  that  she  did  not 
intend  to  jjay  her  debts — including  one  which 
lie  had  l)een  instructed  to  demand  of  her. 
When  one  of  our  other  consuls  paid  her  ttie 
compliment  of  asking  her  to  name  his  new¬ 
born  child,  she  replied,  “  Call  him  Humbug 
or  Fiddlesticks.”  She  had  120  armed  men 
about  her,  and  proposed  to  enter  .Jerusalem 
on  an  ass  and  reign  as  queen.  Slie  rode 
“  across  ”  like  a  man.  When  pressed  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  what  she  owed,  she  said,  “  I  have 
divided  my  creditoi-s  into  three  categories. 
Those  who  have  asked  for  their  money,  which 
I  consider  an  insult,  shall  never  be  paid;  and 
the  second  and  third,  who  have  never  asked, 
I  shall  divide  into  two  classes,  some  of  whom 
I  shall  pay  and  some  not.” 

It  is  melancholy  to  have  to  add  that  tliis 
essentially  noble,  but  more  than  eccentric 
lady,  died  in  poverty,  but  queenly  to  the  last. 
She  was  buried  in  her  own  garden.  If  slie 
had  lived  in  our  days  she  might  have  been 
jnit  under  restraint  perhaps ;  otherwise  she 
would  probably  have  been  a  centre  of  action 
in  the  East. 

It  is  amusing  to  remember  that  Lady 
Hester  Stanhojje  declared  that  if  Queen 
Victoria  ordered  her  to  pay  her  debts  she 
would  do  so. 

An  enactment  of  great  importance  in  its 
immediate  effects,  and  probably  of  far  greater 
importance  in  its  relation  to  after  legislation 
on  behalf  of  the  majority  of  the  nation — the 
women  and  children — was  brought  forward 
in  the  session  of  1839.  It  was  a  bill  to  enable 
women  separated  from  their  husbands  for  no 
misconduct  of  their  own,  to  obtain  access  to 
their  young  children  by  petitioning  the  equity 
judges,  who  would  have  the  power  of  direct¬ 
ing  on  what  terms  the  application  should  be 
granted.  Under  the  title  of  the  Custody  of 
Infants  Bill  this  measure  had  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1838,  but  had  been 
rejected  by  the  Lords, — Brougham  opposing  it 
not  becau.se  its  provisions  were  not  obviously 
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needed  for  the  protection  of  the  wife  from 
the  cruelty  and  infidelity  of  a  worthless  hus¬ 
band,  but  because  the  proposed  remedy 
touched  only  one  of  tlie  numerous  cases  in 
which  married  women  were  left  M’ithont  re¬ 
dress  under  the  most  trying  hardships,  and 
because  the  means  by  which  it  w'as  sought  to 
remedy  the  evil  complained  of  was  inappro¬ 
priate.  By  the  law  as  it  then  stood  a  hus¬ 
band  of  the  most  j)rofiigate  character  could 
j)revent  his  virtuous  wife  from  seeing  her 
children;  but  Lord  Brougham  contended  that, 
harsh  and  cruel  as  that  law  was,  and  though 
instances  had  been  pointed  out  in  which  it 
might  entail  evil  on  the  children,  there  were 
many  evils  which  the  bill  did  not  jn'ofess  to 
remedy.  Could  anything  be  more  harsh  and 
cruel  than  that  the  wife’s  goods  and  chattels 
should  be  at  the  mei'cy  of  the  husband,  and 
that  she  might  woi'k  and  labour  and  toil 
for  an  unkind  father  to  support  his  family 
and  children,  while  the  husband  repaid  her 
with  hai-shness  and  brutiility — he  all  the  time 
rioting  and  revelling  in  extravagance  and 
dissipation,  and  squandering  in  the  company 
of  guilty  paramours  the  produce  of  her  in¬ 
dustry  ?  He  knew  that  there  were  anomalies 
and  a  thousand  contradictions  in  the  marriage 
law,  but  the  existence  of  these  anomalies  and 
contradictions  should  operate  as  so  many 
warnings  against  the  introduction  of  new 
anomalies  and  changes  in  that  marriage  law. 
Instances  were  known  in  which,  by  collusion 
between  the  husband  and  a  pretended  para¬ 
mour,  the  character  of  the  wife  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  All  this  could  take  place  and  yet 
the  wife  have  no  defence.  She  was  excluded 
from  Westminster  Hall,  and  behind  her  back, 
by  the  principles  of  our  jurisprudence,  her 
character  was  tried  between  the  husband  and 
the  man  called  her  paramour.  But  when  the 
man  was  the  guilty  party  the  wife  had  no 
remedy;  the  husband  might  pursue  his  course, 
and  even  refuse  to  live  with  his  wife  unless 
she  made  a  legal  application  at  Doctoi-s’  Com¬ 
mons  of  a  nature  which  every  woman  of  deli¬ 
cacy  would  shrink  from.  Even  in  cases  of 
gross  infidelity  a  wife  had  the  greatest 
trouble  to  jirocure  a  separation.  There  had 
only  been  two  cases  before  the  House  of 


Lords  in  which  such  relief  had  been  granted. 
Lord  Brougham’s  opposition  may  have  had 
the  effect  of  throwing  out  the  bill  for  the 
time,  but  his  representations  were  potent  to 
secure  that,  and  far  more  than  that  measure 
of  relief  for  women  who  were  suffering  oj)- 
pre.ssion  and  yet  could  find  no  remedy  by  an 
appeal  to  the  law.  The  bill  was  rejected, 
but  not  without  protest;  and  it  was  passed  in 
the  next  session,  but  not  without  an  opposi¬ 
tion  in  the  Lords  (especially  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Wynford,  who  was  the  most  active  an¬ 
tagonist  of  the  mea.sure)  which  was  in  effect 
a  declaration  that  a  woman,  whatever  might 
be  the  circumstances  under  which  she  had 
separated  from  her  husband,  was  not  fit  to 
have  access  to  her  child,  lest  she  might  not 
instil  into  that  child  any  respect  for  the  hus¬ 
band  whom  she  might  hate  or  despise.  But 
Lord  Denman,  who,  with  Lyndhui'st,  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  bill,  had  something 
to  say  on  the  other  side.  In  a  case  which  had 
been  decided  before  himself  and  the  I'est  of 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  in 
1836,  a  father  had  been  able  to  take  his  chil¬ 
dren  from  his  young  and  blameless  wife,  ami 
2)lace  them  in  the  charge  of  a  woman  with 
whom  he  was  then  living.  “  The  present  law,” 
said  his  lordship,  “  is  cruel  to  the  wife,  de¬ 
basing  to  the  husband,  and  dangerous  and 
probably  ruinous  to  the  health  and  morals  of 
the  children,  who  could  not  have  any  such 
guarantee  against  corruption  under  the  tutelage 
of  a  profligate  father  as  the  occasional  care  of  a 
mother.”  In  the  case  to  which  he  had  referred 
he  did  not  believe  there  was  one  judge  wlio 
had  not  felt  ashamed  of  the  state  of  the  law. 
The  bill  p<assed  without  delay,  and  it  was  a 
fitting  event  that  a  measure  for  the  relief  of 
suffering  wives  and  mothers  should  have  been 
one  of  the  fii'st  passed  in  the  reign  of  a  young 
queen  who  was  henself  about  to  contract  mar¬ 
riage. 

It  is  desirable  before  we  leave  the  earliest 
years  of  the  queen’s  reign  to  refer  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  Wiis  even  then  chiefly  occuj)ying 
the  attention  of  many  thoughtful  and  able 
men — men  who,  having  once  made  sure  that 
they  were  acting  on  a  right  principle  and  for 
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the  public  good,  would  never  retreat  from  the 
position  which  they  had  taken  up,  but  woulil 
hold  it  until  they  compelled  the  country  and 
the  government  to  listen  to  their  representa¬ 
tions.  The.se  were  the  kind  of  men  who,  under 
the  name  of  Free  Traders — a  name  the  full 
meaning  of  which  was  scarcely  undei-stood, 
and  was  certainly  not  widely  recognized,  by 
many  of  those  who  adopted  it — commenced  an 
organized  agitation  for  the  rej)eal  of  the  corn- 
laws.  These  laws  continued  to  exist,  .although 
seasons  of  great  and  general  distre.ss  had  fre¬ 
quently  aggravated  the  detestation  with  which 
the  duties  on  corn  had  been  regarded,  by  those 
who  looked  upon  this  impost  as  a  device  for 
maintaining  the  agricultur<al  interest  at  the 
expense  of  the  great  manufacturing  com¬ 
munity. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
organiz.ation  known  as  the  Anti -Corn -law 
League  should  have  had  its  real  origin  in  Man¬ 
chester,  nor  that  this  great  centre  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  interest  should  also  have  been  the 
centre  of  the  agitation  for  repealing  the  tax 
on  food.  In  a  few  years  it  had  grown  from 
a  place  of  compai-ative  insignificance  to  an 
import.ant  town  —  practic<ally  the  metropolis 
of  a  great  part  of  the  northern  and  midland 
counties.  It  was  only  seventy -four  years 
since  the  first  spinning-jenny  had  been  con¬ 
structed  by  Thomas  Highs,  a  reed-maker  at 
Leigh ;  sixty-eight  years  since  Richai'd  Ark¬ 
wright  had  taken  out  a  patent  for  spinning 
by  means  of  rollers ;  only  a  little  more  than 
half  a  century  since  the  Rev.  Edward  Cart¬ 
wright,  by  inventing  the  power-loom,  had  set 
free  and  given  gigantic  impetus  to  the  cotton 
manufacture.  In  1789  the  first  steam-engine 
for  spinning  cotton  h.ad  been  set  up  in  Man¬ 
chester,  and  from  that  year  the  town  became 
the  capital  of  a  great  and  increasing  industry. 

It  grew  not  only  in  extent  but  in  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  by  the  .adoption  of  the  municipal 
institutions  by  which  other  towns  were  gov¬ 
erned.  Sordid  in  appearance,  ble.ak  and 
cheerless  in  its  .aspect,  lying  beneath  a  dim 
atmosphere  of  smoke  it  remained ;  but  it 
increased  enormously,  and  many  improve¬ 
ments  were  made  in  the  streets  and  buildings 
even  before  the  remarkable  changes  that  have 


been  completed  in  later  ye.ars.  We  have 
.already  seen  what  were  the  kind  of  people 
who  formed  the  majority  of  its  population  in 
the  days  of  the  Blanketeers  and  of  Peterloo, 
.and  they  had  not  changed  very  much  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  .a  century  later.  Directly  Manchester 
rose  from  obscurity  to  become  the  represent.a- 
tive  of  .a  v;ist  industrial  enterprise  it  also 
became  a  centre  of  political  agitation,  and  this 
agitation  was  frequently  carried  on  with  a 
strenuous  determination  and  even  a  ferocity 
which  had  earned  for  the  town  a  reputation  for 
violence  all  through  the  times  of  the  Reform 
Bill  and  much  earlier,  down  to  the  day  when 
the  fii-st  notes  of  the  anti-coni-law  appeal  first 
sounded  in  the  theatre  of  the  town  in  August, 
1838,  or  when,  two  months  afterwards,  in 
October  in  the  same  year,  when  there  appeared 
in  the  Manchester  Times  .a  list  of  thirty-eight 
gentlemen  as  provision.al  committee  of  the 
“Manchester  Anti-Corn-law  Association.”  In 
this  list  w’ere  included  the  names  of  John 
Bright  of  Rochdale  and  Richard  Cobden  of 
Mosley  Street.  M.anchester  had  determined 
to  carry  out  its  character  of  a  reforming  town, 
not  by  electing  Cobbett,  who  had  first  sought 
its  suffrages,  but  by  returning  Mr.  Charles 
Poulett  Thompson,  and  Mr.  Mark  Phillips 
one  of  their  own  townsmen.  Cobbett  was 
withdrawn,  because  it  was  feared  that  to  per¬ 
sist  in  his  candidature  would  be  to  bring  in 
Mr.  Jones  Lloyd  the  banker,  a  Tory  candi¬ 
date.  Mr.  Charles  Poulett  Thompson  was 
then  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
the  choice  was  felt  to  be  a  discreet  and  .a 
happy  one.  The  contest  was  hard  enough,  but 
the  rugged  Manchester  voter's  were  deter¬ 
mined  and  pereistent.  The  decision  w.as  not  to 
be  for  the  session  of  1832  only,  but  probably 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  they  determined 
that  their  new  franchise  should  be  marked  by 
a  triumph  of  reform. 

The  temjrorary  commercial  prosperity  of 
1835  and  the  e.arly  part  of  1836  had  given 
rise  to  an  enormous  increase  in  speculation  in 
Manchester  iia  well  as  elsewhere,  and  a  mania 
set  in  during  which  a  number  of  bubble  com¬ 
panies  were  started  and  in  a  short  time  col- 
l.apsed,  le.aving  a  great  de.al  of  distress  among 
some  of  that  class  of  people  who  had  formerly 
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represented  the  monied  community.  Then  came 
])ressure  on  the  money  market,  bank  failures, 
and  a  general  financial  panic,  just  at  the  time 
that  depression  was  deepened  and  suft'ering 
increased  by  reason  of  the  bad  harvest  of  that 
year.  It  may  be  imagined  that  Manchester 
felt  it  keenly,  for  there  were  63,623  pemons 
employed  in  the  mills  in  the  town  parish 
alone,  and  of  these  35,283  were  females.  To¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  year  an  Anti-Corn-law 
Association  had  been  formed  in  London,  with 
a  committee  of  twenty-two  members,  of  whom 
some  were  members  of  parliament ;  but  there 
was  no  active  organization,  and  it  needed  the 
pi'essure  of  a  more  energetic  demand  and  a 
larger  numeidcal  representation  to  give  efficacy 
to  a  movement  in  which  these  gentlemen 
afterwards  did  good  service.  If  1836  had 
been  a  year  of  loss  and  suffering,  1837  was 
worse,  and  the  harvest  was  inferior  to  the 
one  preceding  it.  Manufacturers  and  traders 
were  hard  put  to  it  to  keep  their  mills  and  | 
warehouses  open.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1839 
Mr.  Cobden,  speaking  of  the  year  1837,  said, 

“  I  have  looked  round  this  room,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  when  this  meet- 
iuof  commenced,  there  were  individuals  in  this 
room  whose  losses  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  would  amount  to  £600,000  at  the  very 
least.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  losses  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  members  of  this  chamber  would 
be  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  since  1835, 
and  I  mention  this  after  taking  some  little  i 
time  to  consider,  and  looking  at  the  names  of 
the  parties.” 

In  1837  the  harvest  had  been  worae  than 
that  of  the  previous  year.  That  of  1838  was 
one-fourth  less  than  that  of  1834,  “  the  most 
deficient  crop  of  any  since  1816.”  No  wonder 
th.at  the  long  deep  note  of  dissatisfaction 
sounded  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  where 
fai.'tories  were  working  short  time,  running 
only  four  days  a  week,  and  where  thousands 
of  operatives  h;ul  been  discharged  from  em¬ 
ployment;  no  wonder  that  numbers  of  the 
Manchester  weavers  who  had  been  engaged 
in  making  the  inferior  kinds  of  cotton  goods, 
and  receiving  even  when  fully  at  work  only  a 
very  low  rate  of  wages,  went  through  the  town 


demanding  food.  No  wonder  that  hatred  to 
the  “  bread-tjix  ”  grew  more  intense. 

It  was  in  October,  1838,  says  Mr.  Frederick 
Bastiat  in  his  Cobden  et  la  Lufue,  that  “seven 
men  united  themselves  at  Manchester,  and 
with  that  manly  determination  which  cliarac- 
terizes  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  race,  resolved  to  ovei  - 
turn  every  monopoly  by  legal  means,  and  to 
accomplish  without  disturbance,  without  effu¬ 
sion  of  blood,  witli  the  power  only  of  oj)inion, 
a  revolution  as  profound  sis  —  perhaps  more 
profound  than  that  which  our  fathers  worked 
to  effect  in  1789.”  This  refei-s  to  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Anti-Corn-law  Association,  and 
the  seven  men  were  Edward  Baxter,  W.  A. 
Cunningham,  Andrew  Dalziel,  .lames  Howie,. 
James  Leslie,  Archibald  I’rentice,  and  Bhiliii 
Thomson.  The  subscription  to  the  association 
was  to  be  only  five  shillings,  in  order  that  all 
classes  might  join  it.  Mr.  William  Rawson 
afterwai'ds  bec.amethe  treassurer,  and  thename.s 
of  Bright  and  Cobden  were  on  the  committee. 
At  a  subsequent  meeting,  when  the  numbei’s 
had  considerably  augmented,  Richard  Cobden 
and  Richard  Ashworth  of  Bolton  were  among 
the  speakei’s. 

Ill  January,  1839,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
York  Hotel,  ISIanchester,  to  consider  the  pro¬ 
per  mode  of  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the 
association,  and  £1800  was  subscribed  in  the 
room.  In  the  following  mouth  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  had  amounted  to  £6136,  10s.,  and  the 
association  invited  to  a  public  dinner  a  num¬ 
ber  of  members  of  parliament  who  had  in  the 
previous  session  voted  for  Mr.  Villiei-s’  motion 
that  evidence  be  heard  at  the  bar  on  the 
o{ieration  of  the  corn-laws,  a  proposal  which 
Lord  John  Russell  had  advised  the  house  to 
reject  as  unprecedented  and  inconvenient; 
while  asimilar  motion  made  by  Lord  Brougham 
in  the  Lords  w;is  refused  with  contemjit.  An 
Anti-Corn-lawConvention  had  been  established 
in  London,  but  the  delegates  after  this  rejec¬ 
tion  adjourned  to  Manchester  and  at  once 
appealed  to  the  people  by  addresses,  lectures, 
and  publications,  the  earliest  of  the  latter 
being  The  Anti- Bread-tax  Circular.  In  the 
autumn  of  1838  an  old  physician  of  Bolton, 
Dr.  Birney,  had  announced  his  intention  of 
delivering  a  lecture  in  the  theatre  of  the  town 
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on  tlie  subject  of  the  corn-law  and  its  effects. 
The  theatre  was  crowded  in  every  j>art,with  an 
audience  of  a  rather  rough  stamp  and  of  not 
very  orderly  mannei-s.  The  lecturer  was  too 
nervous  to  jiroceed,  and  the  meeting  seemed 
likely  to  become  riotous,  when  a  gentleman 
who  was  present  asked  .a  young  surgeon  named 
Poulton  to  go  on  the  stage  and  say  something 
to  the  i)eoi)le  present.  Poulton  was  a  ready 
and  a  fairly  able  speaker,  and  at  once  com¬ 
menced  to  saj’  a  few  telling  words  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  corn-laws,  and  the  sufferings  of 
which  they  were  the  cause.  He  earned  the 
]jeopIe  with  him,  and  the  meeting  was  a  de¬ 
cided  success.  Having  been  asked  to  repeat 
his  speech  shortly  afterwaixls,  he  added  to  it 
many  fresh  facts  and  illustrations.  Dr.  Bow¬ 
ring,  who  was  present  when  he  delivered  it, 
and  who  had  at  that  time  become  one  of  the 
foremost  leaders  of  the  anti-corn-law  move¬ 
ment,  induced  the  association  to  engage  Poul- 
ton  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  the  Corn  Exchange, 
and  afterwards  to  retain  him  as  a  lecturer  to 
go  through  the  great  manufacturing  towns. 
Thus  began  a  system  by  which  information 
on  the  objects  of  the  association  was  diffused; 
and  opposition  to  the  corn-laws  maintained 
by  lectures,  publications,  and  other  means,  to 
an  extent  never  previously  heard  of  even  in  re¬ 
lation  to  any  other  important  political  subject. 

Thedinnerto  which  we  have  just  refen-ed  was 
held  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  and  was  attended 
by  eight  hundred  persons,  and  the  Manchester 
Anti-Corn-law  Association  was  immediately 
fully  organized.  Shortly  afterwards  the  mem¬ 
bers  met  in  the  Corn  Exchange  to  receive  the 
rlelegates  who  had  been  in  London,  and  they 
then  found  that  they  had  a  new  difficulty  to 
contend  with.  A  number  of  Chartists  got 
into  the  building  and  by  their  riotous  conduct 
prevented  the  meeting  from  proceeding.  At 
the  next  meeting  admission  was  by  ticket, 
so  that  only  those  who  had  the  right  to  be 
present  should  take  part  in  it,  and  Mr.  Cob- 
den  then  pointed  out -that  the  corn-law  ques¬ 
tion  was  the  question  of  the  poor  and  cjdled  for 
the  co-operation  of  the  honest  hard-working 
men  of  the  town.  At  the  same  time  he  de¬ 
nounced  the  conduct  by  which  the  premous 
meeting  had  been  interrupted.  Resolutions  i 


were  afterwards  proposed  recommending  tliat 
the  movement  should  be  no  longer  sectional 
but  national,  and  were  unanimously  carried. 

The  interference  of  the  Chartists  with 
meetings  of  the  a-ssociation,  or,  as  it  was  after¬ 
wards  called,  the  Anti-Corn-law  League,  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  serious  obstacle,  and  ailvanbige 
was  sometimes  taken  by  the  upholdeis  of  the 
corn-laws  to  summon  either  real  or  pretended 
meetings  for  advocating  the  Charter,  at  the 
time  and  place  where  the  anti -corn -law 
meetings  were  to  be  held,  and  so  either  pre¬ 
vented  or  interrupted  the  proceedings. 

Of  coui-se  the  Chartist  leaders,  who  were 
not  themselves  always  contented  to  seek  the 
attainment  of  their  objects  by  constitutional 
means,  were  desirous  to  effect  some  kind  of 
coalition  with  the  League,  or  to  induce  its  in- 
fluentiid  and  consistent  leaders  to  make  com¬ 
mon  cause  with  them,  and  this  led  to  frequent 
misundei-standings,  and  to  no  little  inconveni¬ 
ence,  since  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  was  a 
question  standing  apart  from  the  political  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Charter.  Some  of  the  attendant 
circumstances  of  these  attempts  at  amalgama¬ 
tion  were  at  a  later  period  made  peculiarly 
))ainful  because  of  the  association  of  Chartism 
with  the  want  and  distress  which  the  repeal 
of  the  corn-laws  was  also  calculated  to  alleviate. 
The  vei-y  fact  that  the  expectations  of  the 
suffering  people  had  been  fixed  upon  the 
action  of  the  League  as  much  as  upon  the 
action  of  the  Chartist  leaders,  may  sometimes 
have  made  it  appear  that  the  two  movements 
were  in  union.  As  an  illustration  of  this  we 
may  refer  to  the  events  that  arose  at  a  later 
period  (in  1842),  when  the  government  then 
in  power  had  refused  the  appeal  of  the  Anti- 
Corn-law  Conference. 

Tlie  British  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  had  just  held  its  twelfth 
annual  meeting  in  Manchester,  where  gi-eat 
preparations  had  been  made  for  its  reception. 
For  several  days  afterwards  the  different  sec¬ 
tions  as.sembled  for  the  discussion  of  numerous 
scientific  subjects,  many  of  them  of  great 
social  importance.  But  there  were  deeper 
questions  agitating  tlie  public  mind  than  the 
deliberate  considerations  of  such  topics  could 
affect.  The  agitation  for  the  cheap  loaf  and 
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for  free  cora  was  at  its  height,  or  ratlier  it 
had  nearly  reached  the  point  at  which  it 
changed  from  an  appeal  to  a  peremptory  de¬ 
mand.  For  a  time  indeed  it  appeared  as 
though,  in  Manchester  at  all  events,  there  was 
imminent  danger  of  an  amalgamation  of  the 
leaguers  with  those  who  only  regarded  the 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws  as  one  of  the  measures 
which  would  he  secured  by  the  adoption  of 
the  people’s  Charter. 

The  Anti-Corn-law  Conference  closed  its 
sittings  on  Monday,  the  1st  of  August;  parlia¬ 
ment  was  prorogued  eleven  days  afterwards. 
Up  to  this  time  peace  was  preserved  through¬ 
out  the  manufacturing  districts.  While  there 
was  hope  that  parliament  would  do  something 
in  the  way  of  giving  cheap  food  to  the  people, 
the  representations  of  evil-minded  men  that 
nothin"  could  be  obtained  without  violent 

O 

measures  were  listened  to  with  mistrust; 
but  when  parliament  was  about  to  be  pro¬ 
rogued,  after  declaring  that  it  would  enter 
into  no  consideration  of  the  means  to  relieve 
the  acknowledged  distress,  that  peace-preserv¬ 
ing  hope  was  destroyed,  people  were  willing 
to  give  attention  to  those  who  recommended 
violent  proceedings  with  the  view  of  bringing 
matters  to  a  crisis.  It  was  represented  that 
a  great  commercial  convulsion,  which  would 
compel  employers  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
employed,  would  render  the  demand  for  the 
Charter  irresistible;  and  that  the  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  that,  through  reform  of  the  represen¬ 
tative  system,  would  also  be  the  means  of 
gaining  a  great  advance  of  wages.  The  plan 
was  that  every  worker  should  cease  to  work ; 
one  absurd  and  foolish  enough  at  any  time, 
but  especially  so  when  employers  had  so  little 
work  to  give.  It  was  not  asked  whence  the 
advisers  came,  or  b}'  whom  employed.  In 
their  wretchedness  and  hunger  men  did  not 
reason  much.  Besides,  thousands  being  con¬ 
vinced  that  some  violent  proceeding  was  ne¬ 
cessary,  tens  of  thousands  would  be  compelled 
to  join  them.  Thus,  the  outbreak,  the  almost 
universal  “turn-out,”  came  at  once;  came, 
however,  in  a  manner  which  proved  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  habits  of  the 
people;  came  not,  as  in  bygone  days,  with  at¬ 
tacks  upon  millers,  corn-dealers,  and  bread 


bakers,  but  with  some  reverence  for  law  and 
regard  to  the  rights  of  property.  The  design¬ 
ing  wickedness  of  some,  acting  upon  the  despair 
of  the  multitude,  originated  a  folly ;  but  the 
foolish  would  oidy  go  to  a  certain  length  with 
the  wicked,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  the  few  instances  of  pillage  that  occuiTed 
was  mainly  the  work  of  thieves  and  vagabonds 
who  had  mingled  in  the  crowd  for  that  i)ur- 
pose.  Another  characteristic  of  the  period 
was  the  patience  and  forbearance  of  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve  the  public  peace. 
Persuasion  was  preferred  to  the  constable’s 
staff  and  to  the  soldier’s  musket  and  sabre. 
A  turn-out  like  that  of  August,  1842,  occurring 
twenty  yeai’S  previously,  would  have  occasioned 
a  civil  war. 

The  mo  vement,  originating  in  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  Duckingfield,  and  Stalybridge,  was  al¬ 
most  without  violence  and  simultaneous.  All 
the  hands  in  the  mills,  23  000  in  number, 
turned  out  at  once  on  the  morning  of  Monday, 
August  8,  and  deputies  from  their  body  in¬ 
duced  9150  in  Hyde  and  its  neighbourhood 
to  follow  the  example.  Oldham  was  visited 
in  the  afternoon  by  numerous  turn-outs  fi'om 
Ashton,  who,  despite  some  resistance,  succeeded 
in  causing  the  work-peo])le  to  leave  most  of 
the  mills.  On  Tuesday  a  body  of  several 
thousands  proceeded  from  Ashton  to  Man¬ 
chester,  where,  their  arriv'al  being  anticipated, 
they  were  received  by  the  military  and  police; 
but  on  their  declaration  that  they  intended 
nothing  illegal,  they  were  allowed  to  pass,  but 
were  carefully  watched  in  order  to  jjrevent 
violence.  Their  demand  at  vaidous  mills  that 
the  hands  should  turn  out  was  instantly  com¬ 
plied  with;  the  mastere  generally  giving  their 
hands  full  liberty  to  do  as  they  pleased.  At 
Messi-s.  Birley’s  mill,  the  doors  of  which  were 
thrown  open  at  their  approach  to  allow  the 
workers  to  go  out,  the  mob  insisted  on  going 
in;  and,  on  being  resisted,  a  number  of  win¬ 
dows  wei'e  broken,  and  stones  thrown,  which 
inflicted  some  severe  hurts,  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  streets  should  be  cleared  by  the 
military  and  police,  which  was  soon  effected. 
At  two  or  three  other  places  similar  damage 
was  done,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  destroy 
machinery. 
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On  Wednesday  the  business  of  turning  out 
hands  in  the  mills  wiis  continued,  but  it  'vvas 
effected  with  little  violence,  and  where  any 
w;\s  attempted  the  ringleadei-s  were  seized 
and  sent  to  prison.  Numbei-s  of  idle  persons 
crowded  the  streets,  mingled  with  whom  were 
bands  of  thieves;  and,  in  some  instances,  con¬ 
tributions  were  levied  upon  the  bread  shops. 
The  magistrates  were  constantly  on  the  alert, 
and,  with  the  military  and  police,  succeeded 
in  preventing  the  accumulation  of  any  great 
number  in  one  place.  The  mayor  (Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Nield)  issued  a  notice  cautioning  persons 
against  joining  promiscuous  crowds  in  the 
streets;  and  a  number  of  special  constables 
were  sworn  in  to  assist  in  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  of  the  town.  Much  alarm  was  of 
course  experienced;  but  it  was  not  very  intense. 
There  was  a  belief  that  the  turn-out  was  not 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the 
workere;  that  that  majority  was  proof  against 
the  recommendation  of  violence;  and  that  the 
authorities,  while  firm  and  determined,  were 
equally  cautious  and  forbearing,  and  anxious 
that  the  innocent  and  the  deluded  should  not 
share  in  the  punishment  due  to  the  guilty  and 
deluding. 

On  Thuisday  the  appearance  of  things 
became  more  alarming.  The  disturbers  were 
at  work  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning; 
thousands  being  assembled  in  Granby  Row 
Fields  at  half-past  five  o’clock,  when  they 
were  addressed  by  several  of  the  Chartist 
leaders.  Soon  after  six  the  proceedings  were 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  interference  of  the 
civil  and  military  authorities.  Sir  Charles 
Shaw  led  on  a  very  large  body  of  police  and 
special  constables,  and  a  strong  body  of  the 
Fii-st  Royal  Dragoons  and  the  60th  Rifles 
accompanied  them.  This  force  halted  near 
the  Carpentei-s’  Hall,  close  to  the  meeting; 
and  immediately  afterwards  Major-genend 
Sir  William  Warre,  commander  of  the  north¬ 
ern  district,  came  up  with  a  detachment  of 
the  Royal  Artillery  and  two  field-pieces.  The 
mayor,  Mr.  D.  Maude  (police  magistrate), 
and  Mr.  James  Kershaw,  a  borough  and 
county  magistrate,  who  had  accompanied  this 
force,  took  a  position  in  front  on  hoi-seback, 
and  the  mayor  read  the  Riot  Act.  Pi’eviously, 


however,  to  his  reading,  the  m.ayor,  humanely 
desiring  to  avoid,  as  much  as  pos.sible,  any 
resort  to  force,  rode  up  to  the  hustings,  and 
stated  that  the  authorities  had  come  to  the 
determination,  after  what  had  occurred,  to 
allow  no  such  meetings  as  that ;  that  they 
were  not  averse  to  the  liberties  of  the  subject 
being  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent  compatible 
with  the  preservation  of  the  peace ;  but  they 
thought  meetings  of  that  description  were 
calculated  to  disturb  the  public  mind.  Enter¬ 
taining  this  opinion,  they  held  such  meetings 
to  be  illegal,  and  were  determined  to  dispei-se 
them.  This  announcement  was  received  with 
great  displeasure  by  the  meeting;  but  the 
Riot  Act  was  read,  as  a  further  warning,  in 
the  face  of  this  expression  of  feeling ;  and  the 
magistrates  withdrawing,  and  the  two  field- 
pieces  having  been  pointed  in  a  direction  to 
command  the  centre  of  the  field.  Major-general 
Warre  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  dragoons, 
and  rode  into  the  middle  of  the  meeting.  This 
had  the  effect  of  instantly  dispei-sing  it  with¬ 
out  further  trouble,  and  without  injury  to 
any  one.  Effective  as  this  step  had  been  in 
dispersing  the  alarming  assemblage,  it  was 
far  from  restoring  the  town  to  a  state  of 
quietude.  The  idle,  the  mischievous,  and  the 
dishonest  were  out,  looking  for  opportunity  of 
plunder.  About  nine  o’clock,  in  the  whole  of 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  borough,  includ¬ 
ing  Brook  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and  Green- 
heys,  the  shops  wei-e  closed,  and  bands  of 
from  twenty  to  fifty  youths  parading  from 
street  to  street,  knocking  at  doors,  demanding 
food,  and  seldom  going  away  empty-handed ; 
changing  their  place  of  operations  when  any 
of  the  police  appeared.  It  is  due  to  the 
authorities  to  state  that  they  were  not  idle,  a 
body  of  200  pensioners,  and  ninety  other  per¬ 
sona,  were  sworn  in  to  act  as  special  constables, 
making,  with  those  sworn  in  on  the  previous 
day,  and  a  number  of  respectable  workmen 
who  had  been  sworn  in  at  different  mills,  all 
anxious  to  preserve  the  property  of  their 
employei's,  a  force  of  1000  men.  Strong 
bodies  of  these  assistants  were  despatched,  in 
company  with  parties  of  the  regular  police, 
to  different  parts  of  the  town  where  it  was 
thought  there  was  the  most  pressing  need  for 
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their  presence.  Things  remained  in  much 
the  same  state  dining  the  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day,  violences  being  rather  the  exception  tliau 
the  rule,  for  the  masters  had  generally  closed 
their  mills,  with  the  determination  to  keep 
them  closed  until  their  work-people  volun¬ 
tarily  offered  themselves,  and  the  work-people, 
generally  convinced  that  no  good  could  be 
effected  by  the  turn-out,  waiting  the  period 
when  they  could  resume  their  employment 
without  the  risk  of  obstruction  from  the 
fiercer  portion  of  their  number.  At  the  close 
of  the  week  3000  special  constables  were 
enrolled,  and  the  hope  was  entertained  that, 
although  in  the  suiTounding  towns  the  process 
of  turning  out  had  been  successful,  with  more 
of  violence  than  had  occurred  in  Manchester, 
there  would  be  no  very  serious  disturbance  of 
the  public  peace. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  following 
week  there  were  indications  that  the  turn-out 
would  not  be  of  long  continuance.  Fears  were 
entertained  that  Tuesday,  the  16th,  being  the 
anniversary  of  the  “Peterloo  Massacre,” 
would  be  the  day  chosen  by  the  Chartists  for 
a  display  of  their  power.  A  public  procession 
was  talked  of,  and  the  presence  of  Feargus 
O’Connor  was  expected;  but  if  it  was  intended, 
he  had  caution  and  prudence  enough  to  avoid 
the  pei-sonal  risk.  The  numerously  attended 
meeting  was,  however,  held  in  the  Carpenters’ 
Hall,  of  delegates  from  almost  every  trade  in 
Manchester  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  when 
the  following  resolutions  were  proposed : — 
“(1.)  That  this  meeting  pledges  itself  to  dis¬ 
continue  all  illegal  proceedings;  and,  further, 
that  they  will  endeavour  to  preserve  the  pub¬ 
lic  peace.  (2.)  That  we  cannot  exist  with  the 
present  rate  of  wages,  and  that  we  are  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  go  to  work  till  we  obtain  the 
ju  ices  of  1839.  (3.)  That  each  master  do  pay 
the  same  for  the  same  fabric  of  cloth  through- 
out  the  whole  of  tlie  manufacturing  districts. 
(4.)  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting 
that  our  political  rights  are  imperatively  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  preservation  of  our  wages  when 
we  gain  them;  we  therefore  jdedge  oureelves 
to  act  with  our  otlier  friends,  and  trades 
generally,  in  gaining  the  People’s  Charter,  as 
the  only  means  of  securing  the  said  rights.” 


The  result  of  the  deliberation  was  that  fifty- 
eight  were  for  the  People’s  Charter,  and  would 
not  return  to  work  till  it  was  gained,  nineteen 
would  wail  the  result  of  another  meeting,  and 
seven  thought  the  movement  should  be  solely 
for  an  advance  of  wages.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  meeting  tended  greatly  to  les¬ 
sen  the  influence  of  the  leaders  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  Tens  of  thousands  saw  instantly  the 
folly  and  the  imjiossibility  of  remaining  out 
of  work  till  the  Chai-ter  was  obtained,  and 
earnestly  desired  to  retire  from  the  contest : 
more  especially  as  the  congregated  masters  had 
issued  a  resolution — “  that  the  mills  and  other 
public  woi'ks  of  Manchester  and  Salford  be  not 
opened  for  work  until  the  work-people  therein 
employed  signify  theii’  desire  to  resume  work.” 
The  workei-s  had  been  made  to  believe  that  the 
masters  would  be  compelled,  by  the  universal¬ 
ity  of  the  movement,  at  once  to  yield;  but  this 
non-resisting  policy,  this  willingness  to  stand 
still,  and  at  a  jieriod  when  standing  still  was 
about  as  profitable  as  working,  was  a  thing 
that  was  not  anticipated.  An  address  from 
Sir  Benjamin  Heywood  to  the  working-men 
was  not  without  its  effect  in  ojiening  their 
eyes  to  the  folly  of  their  conduct,  for  the  time 
had  come  when  the  advice  of  respected  men 

'  was  not  disregarded. 

,  In  other  places  the  movement  was  attended 
by  less  regard  to  life  and  projjerty  than  was 
shown  by  the  working-men  of  Manchester  and 
its  neighbourhood.^  Harriet  Martineau  says; — 
“The  Chartists  had  got  into  the  hands  of  Pro¬ 
tectionist  guides  or  agents,  had  broke  in  ujx)n 
free-trade  meetings,  and  denounced  free-ti-ado 
in  com,  and  stimed  up  jirecisely  those  among 
the  working-classes  who  were  suffering  least — 
the  pitmen  of  the  coal  districts  and  tlie  Welsh 
miners.  There  were  riots  of  nailera  and  miners 
at  Dudley  and  Stourbridge,  aud  tumult  over 
the  whole  district,  requiring  the  active  services 
of  the  military.  Tlie  riotei-s  resisted  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  wages,  and  hustled  some  of  the  masters, 
as  did  other  rioter's  in  Wales,  when  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  jrroperty  had  a  narrow  escape  with  his 
life.  In  the  Potteries  a  force  of  six  thousand 
malcontents,  sjrread  over  an  extent  of  seven 
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miles,  and  occasionally  committing  violence  on 
recusant  masters  and  men,  kept  Staffordshire 
in  alai'm.  Troojjs  were  enaimped  on  the  Pot¬ 
teries  race-course,  and  magistrates  tried  to 
conciliate  and  mediate,  but  with  little  effect. 
.  .  .  The  rioters  sent  bodies  of  men  to  the 

Yorkshire  towns,  and  sometimes  letters  — 
laconic  and  significant — detailing  progress,  and 
one  ending,  ‘  We  get  plenty  to  eat ;  the  shops 
are  open,  they  give  us  what  we  want.’  Some 
disturbances  ensued;  but  nothing  formidable, 
as  in  Lancashire  and  the  Potteries,  where  now 
the  malcontents  were  gutting  and  bm-ning 
dwelling-houses.  In  the  midst  of  their  vio¬ 
lence  they  gav'e  a  lame  clergjTuan  ten  minutes 
law  to  walk  away,  but  refused  the  entreaties 
of  a  lady  that  they  would  spare  the  house, 
leaving  her  to  be  thankful  for  her  present 
safety.  Three  men  were  shot  dead  by  the 
soldiery  in  Burslem,and  several  were  wounded. 
.  .  .  In  a  veiy  short  time  the  Chartist 

strangers,  dropping  in  from  a  distance,  showed 
a  depth  of  design  and  a  rapacity  which  dis¬ 
gusted  the  Lancashire  operatives.”  The  dis¬ 
order  subsided  gradually  through  the  last 
weeks  of  August  and  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  At  the  following  Lent  assizes  fifty- 
nine  prisoners,  arrested  in  Manchester  and 
Salford  during  the  riots,  were  tried  at  Lancas¬ 
ter,  when  twenty-eight  were  acquitted,  and 
the  remainder  sentenced  to  various  terms  of 
imprisonment. 

Chartism,  as  a  public  working  force,  had  al¬ 
ready  in  fact  been  for  some  little  time  in  the 
background.  The  riots  had  frightened  the 
classes  who  had  anything  to  lose,  and  made 
them  dread  the  very  name  of  “Chartist,”  while 
even  “physical  force”  revolutionists  had  been 
taught  by  the  repressive  action  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  case  of  men  like  Frost,  Stephens, 
Vincent,  Lovett,  and  Collins,  that  the  time  for 
taking  the  political  citadel  by  storm  was  not 
yet.  Except  as  all  propagandism  partook  of  the 
improving  spirit  of  the  times,  it  is  hardly  true, 
].erhaps,  that  the  lower  radical  propagandism 
had  improved  since  men  like  Vincent  and 
Lovett  were  sent  to  jail.  But  Vincent  and 
Lovett  had,  from  jail,  addressed  the  working- 
classes,  recommending  moderation,  obedience 
to  the  law,  and  careful  organization,  and  much 


sympathy  had  been  felt  for  Vincent  and  some 
others.  Vincent,  a  good  man  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  stated,  was  treated  with  great  severity 
in  prison;  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd,  who 
had  held  the  brief  for  the  prosecution,  pleaded 
his  cause,  not  without  effect,  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  general  result  was  that  a 
number  of  the  definitely  “respectable”  classe.s, 
who  had  something  to  lose,  and  who  were  sui  e 
to  oppose  revolution,  now  took  up  the  Chartist 
cause  in  another,  but  sufficiently  courageous, 
spirit.  Men  like  Joseph  Sturge — the  anti- 
slavery  and  “temperance”  Quaker — and  Mr. 
Sharman  Crawford,  himself  in  pai  liament,took 
the  lead  in  a  conference  at  Birmingham  in 
April,  1842,  the  object  of  which  was  to  unite 
the  middle  class  and  working-class  Radicals, 
and  again  press  the  six  points  upon  the  legis¬ 
lation.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  a 
body  called  The  National  Complete  Suffrage 
Union.  But  unfortunately  the  working-men 
of  England,  or  at  all  events  men  like  Feargus 
O’Connor,  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  “red” 
name  “National  Convention,”  and  another 
assembly  under  that  style  and  title  now'  met 
in  London,  O’Connor  being  its  presiding  spirit; 
and  under  the  auspices  of  this  body  another 
national  petition  was  got  up.  This  was  said 
to  be  twice  as  big  as  the  one  that  had  been 
roUed  into  the  house  on  the  former  occasion, 
and  when  it  reached  that  place  on  the  2d 
of  May  in  this  yeaj’,  it  was  found  that  it 
would  not  go  in  at  the  doors,  and  it  had  to  be 
broken  up  into  five  pieces.  Radical  members, 
defying  their  own  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
rolled  these  bits  of  petition  up  to  the  speaker’s 
table,  and  Mr.  Buncombe  (who  must  have 
laughed  in  his  sleeve  all  the  time),  having 
gravely  informed  the  house  that  the  petitions 
bore  3,500,000  signatures,  and  that  100,000  of 
the  petitioners  subscribed  a  penny  a  week 
each  to  Chartist  associations,  moved  that  the 
petitioners  should  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  in  explanation  of  the  objects  of  the  pe¬ 
tition.  These,  however,  w’ere  plainly  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Buncombe  in  a  very  moderate  and  in¬ 
genious  speech,  and  they  were  in  possession  of 
all  the  membei's.  Universal  suffrage  was  of 
couise  one  of  the  points,  and  to  be  relie  veil 
from  the  burden  of  paying  interest  on  the 
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ii;itioiial  debt  was  another.  Mr.  Roebuck, 
then  in  the  flower  of  hi.s  reputation  iis  a  Radi- 
c;d,  supjiorted  Mr.  Duncoinbe’s  motion,  but 
described  the  j)etition  itself  as  a  worthless, 
inflammatory  affair,  the  work  of  a  “  cowardly 
demajiojJTue  for  whom  he  had  too  much  con- 
temj)t  even  to  name  him” — this,  of  course,  was 
Feargus  O’Connor,  who  is  not  yet  going  to 
jiiuss  off  the  stiige.  Mr.  Macaulay,  who,  after 
his  return  from  India,  had  been  elected  for 
Edinburgh  on  the  strength  of  his  convei-sioii 
to  the  ballot,  opposed  Mr.  Duncombe’s  motion. 
He  did  not  object  to  short  j)arliameiits,  or  to 
the  abolition  of  the  property  qualificiition,  or 
to  the  ballot;  but  he  did  object  to  uiiivei-sal 
suffrage.  He  examined  the  petition  clause  by 
clause,  and  argued  that  it  pointed  to  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  all  proi)erty,  to  deliberate  national 
bankruptcy.  Having  suggested  the  probable, 
the  morally  certain,  results  which  would  follow 
the  granting  of  universal  suffrage,  he  said, 
“Let  us  grant  that  education  would  remedy 
these  things;  shall  we  not  wait  until  it  has 
done  so  before  we  agree  to  such  a  motion  as 
this  ?  Shall  we,  before  such  a  change  is  wanted, 
give  them  the  power  and  the  means  of  ruining 
not  only  the  rich  but  themselves?  I  have  no 
more  unkind  feeling  towards  these  petitioner 
than  I  have  towards  the  sick  man  who  cidls 
for  a  draught  of  cold  water  although  he  is 
s;itisfied  that  it  would  be  death  to  him;  nor 
than  I  have  for  the  poor  Indians  whom  I  have 
seen  collected  round  the  granaries  in  India  at 
a  time  of  scarcity,  praying  that  the  door 
might  be  thrown  open  and  the  grain  distri¬ 
buted.  But  I  would  not  in  the  one  case  give 
the  draught  of  water,  nor  would  I  in  the  other 
give  the  key  of  the  granary;  because  I  know 
that  by  doing  so  I  shall  only  make  a  scarcity 
a  famine,  and,  by  giving  such  i-elief,  enormously 
increivse  the  evil.”  To  this  he  added  a  warning 
which  has  not  yet  become  idle.  “There  has 
been  a  coustivnt  and  systematic  attempt  for 
year  to  represent  the  government  as  being 
able  to  do,  and  as  bound  to  attempt,  that  which 
no  government  ever  attempted;  and  instead 
of  the  government  being  represented,  as  is  the 
truth,  as  being  supported  by  the  people,  it  has 
lieen  treated  as  if  the  government  were  to 
sujqMjrt  the  people.  It  has  been  treated  as  if 


the  government  posse.ssed  some  mine  of  wealth, 
some  extraordinary  means  of  supj)lying  the 
wants  of  the  people;  iis  if  they  could  give  them 
bread  from  the  clouds,  water  from  the  rocks, 
or  had  power  to  increase  the  loaves  and  the 
fishes  five  thousand  fold.  Is  it  possible  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  moment  you  give  them  absolute, 
suj)reme,  iiTesistible  power  they  will  forget 
all  this?”  The  house  thought  it  was  not  pos¬ 
sible,  and  rejected  Mr.  Duncombe’s  motion  by 
238  to  49.  In  all  this  the  Malthusian  argu¬ 
ment  was  kept  in  the  background,  and  with 
great  discretion;  but  it  was  quietly  pressed  in 
various  ways,  and  there  were  “leadei's  of  the 
masses”  who  had  sense  enough  to  see  that  in 
the  end  this  sort  of  policy  would  come  to  a 
general  scramble  and  free  fight,  each  man 
taking  his  brother  man  by  the  throat  and 
saying,  “What  do  yoti  do  here?  A’ou  are  one 
too  many.” 

Mr.  Duncombe  was  complimented  by  Mr. 
Macaulay  on  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  had 
introduced  the  motion,  but  the  house  rejected 
it  so  decidedly.  In  the  couree  of  the  summer 
followed  large  Chartist  meetings  in  Lanca¬ 
shire  and  other  counties,  and  disturbances 
which  reached  far  north.  There  were  a  good 
many  strikes,  some  Union  Bastilles  were  at- 
tivcked,  and  there  were  scenes  such  as  are  de¬ 
scribed  with  a  masterly  pen  in  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
Sybil.  But  once  more  the  strong  hand  of  the 
law  was  put  forth,  there  were  numerous  im¬ 
prisonments  and  transporfiitions,  and  Thomas 
Cooper,  who  as  little  deserved  his  fate  as  Henry 
Vincent,  was  sentenced  to  three  yeara’  im¬ 
prisonment.  It  was  in  prison  that  he  composeil 
The  Purgatory  of  Suicides.  These,  however, 
are  illustrative  episodes  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  date  at  which  our  record  has  now  arriveil. 

Serious  questions  between  the  Church  and 
Dissent  were  not  the  most  prominent  during 
the  years  which  we  have  been  considering; 
but  they  were  not  by  any  means  laid  aside, 
nor  were  they  sleeping.  Sevend  considerable 
changes  had  been  going  on  on  both  sides,  as 
was  afterwards  illustrated  with  regard  to  dis¬ 
sent  in  a  peculiar  way. 

The  question  of  Lady  Hewley’s  Charity,  as 
it  was  named,  is  yet  fresh,  and  led  to  some 
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ainiKiug  incidents.  Mr.  Gladstone  took  the 
“  Liberal”  side,  though  his  language  compares 
oddly  enough  with  that  of  MacauLay,  who,  of 
course,  did  the  same.  A  lawsuit  had  been 
going  on  for  fourteen  years  concerning  a  be¬ 
quest  by  Lady  Hewley  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
11.  to  a  Presbyterian  church.  As  is  pretty 
well  known,  many  of  the  Presbyterian  con¬ 
gregations  of  that  day  became  by  degrees 
Unitarian  —  many  Unitarian  chapels  being 
to  this  day  recorded  as  “  Presbyterian  ”  both 
in  Ireland  and  England.  This  case  woke  up 
the  question  of  kindred  endowments,  in  which 
the  luoilern  L^nitarians,  as  well  as  others, 
were  concerned,  and  a  Dissenters’  Chapel 
Bill  was  introduced  with  the  object  of  con¬ 
firming  congregations  in  the  possession  of 
pro|>erty  which  could  plead  twenty  years  of 
prescriptive  use.  A  great  hue  and  cry  was 
raised  ujwn  the  whole  subject,  because  it  was 
maintained  by  the  opponents  of  the  measure 
that  it  had  been  brought  in  solely  in  the 
interest  of  the  Unitarian  body;  but  the  bill 
received  such  powerful  support  from  able 
men  in  parliament  that  it  passed  by  consider¬ 
able  majorities ;  the  bishops  “  protesting  ”  by 
their  absence  upon  the  last  division  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  Gladstone  delivered  a  singularly  char¬ 
acteristic  speech  in  support  of  the  bill — a 
s|)eech  from  which  an  attentive  reader  might 
prophesy  much  of  the  future  action  of  his 
mind.  The  distinctions  he  drew  will  be  seen 
at  a  glance.  “  Lady  Hewley,”  said  ilr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  “was  a  foundress;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  that.  She  devoted  a  large  portion 
of  her  property  in  trust  to  be  administereil 
according  to  her  will,  and  for  certain  purposes. 
But  are  the  parties  who  instituted  the  chapels 

! 

to  which  this  bill  refers,  founders  at  all?  I 
ask  that  question,  whether  they  are  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  entitled  to  be  considered  foun¬ 
ders  at  all.  I  apprehend  that  they  were 
jiarties  not  devoting  their  property  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  but  parties  devoting  it  to 
their  own  purposes  during  their  lifetime,  ■ 
though  undoubtedly  after  their  death  that 
property  should  descend  to  others.  I  believe 
that  the  difference  between  the  cases  is  broad 
and  practical,  and  that  the  right  which  a 


founder  has  to  have  his  intentions  ascertained, 
I  protected,  and  preserved,  is  a  right  of  a  nature 
entirely  different  from  that  which  may  be 
possessed  by  any  jjersons  who  associate  to¬ 
gether  to  form  a  body  who  are  to  be  the  fiist 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  resulting  from  that 
association,  and  which  body  is  to  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  the  successive  entrance  of  new  mem- 
'  bers  in  the  natural  course  of  mortality  through 
the  following  generations.  I  must  be  per- 
j  mitted  to  say  also,  that  in  the  case  of  Lady 
I  Hewley  it  cannot  be  said,  as  I  think,  that 
^  there  was  no  indication  of  the  intentions  of 
the  foundress.  Lady  Hewley  made  reference 
j  to  the  Apostles’  Creed,  to  the  Ten  Comuuind- 
j  ments,  and  to  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  not  only 
to  these,  but  to  the  catechism  of  Mr.  Bowles, 

I  a  catechism  of  anti-Unitarian  doctrines,  and 
I  one  going  extensively  into  detail  upon  those 
.  doctrines.  This  at  least  applies  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  one  of  the  deeds  which  she  executed, 
the  deed  of  1707  connected  with  the  alms¬ 
houses.  But,  sir,  it  appears  to  me  that  this 
is  not  a  question  on  which  there  is  justly  any 
room  for  difference  of  opinion.  ...  I  cannot 
admit  that  it  is  subject  to  the  smallest  doubt 
whether  these  parties  ought  to  be  regai’ded 
or  not,  as  qualified  successors  of  the  early 
j  Presbyterians  in  chapels.  If  you  are  satis- 
j  fied  to  look  at  nothing  but  the  mere  external 
view  of  the  case,  and  to  say  there  were  cer¬ 
tain  persons  who  founded  these  chapels  enter¬ 
taining  one  creed,  and  the  present  pos-sessors 
of  those  chapels  possess  another  creed,  I 
admit  that  sounds  startling.  But  if  you  take 
the  pains  to  follow  the  course  of  events  from 
year  to  year  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  at 
any  given  period  the  transition  from  one  doc¬ 
trine  to  the  other  was  made.  It  was  a  gra¬ 
dual  and  an  imperceptible  transition.  There 
I  can  be  no  pretence  for  saying  that  it  was 
made  otherwise  than  honestly.  I  at  least  do 
not  hold  myself  entitled  to  say  so.  The  parties 
who  effected  it  made  a  different  use  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  private  judgment  from  those  who 
preceded  them;  but  they  acted  on  a  principle 
fundamentally  the  same,  and  though  I  may 
lament  the  result,  I  do  not  see  how  their  title 
is  vitiated  because  they  used  it  to  one  effect 
and  others  to  another.  I  do  therefore  hope. 
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not  only  that  this  hill  will  he  passed  hy  the 
house,  hut  I  hope  also,  aiul  I  cannot  enter¬ 
tain  much  douht,  that  the  feeling  which  un¬ 
fortunately  prevails  against  it  out  of  doors 
will  also  he  allayed.  I  think  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  set  ourselves  against  this  feeling,  and 
to  endeavour  to  hring  about  a  mitigation  of 
it,  if  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  unjust  and 
ill-formed;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  my 
honourable  friend  the  member  for  Kent  will 
he  content  to  tell  us,  when  the  measure 
ajiain  comes  before  the  house,  that  we  are 
j)assiug  a  bill  for  the  encouragement  of 
eiTor.  If  my  honourable  friend  were  a 
judge,  and  there  came  before  him  two  parties 
lititrating  for  an  estate,  one  of  whom  was  an 
infidel  and  a  profligate,  and  everything  that 
was  bad,  and  the  other  a  most  virtuous  and 
benevolent  man,  would  he  be  deterred  from 
giving  the  estate  to  the  infidel  and  profligate 
if  justice  lay  on  his  side,  because  he  encour¬ 
aged  errors ;  or  would  he  be  deterred — I  well 
know  he  would  not — by  such  a  reproach  from 
the  resolute  discharge  of  his  duty?  But  I 
apprehend  that  the  duty  of  a  judge  in  such  a 
case  as  that  resembles  the  duty  which  my 
honourable  friend  is  here  called  on  to  perform; 
for  he  is  now  called  upon  to  remedy  a  defect 
in  the  law,  and  to  adapt  the  law  to  the  general 
and  larger  principles  of  justice.  I  feel  no 
compunction  or  conflict  between  my  religious 
belief  and  the  vote  I  am  now  about  to  give. 
I  am  not  called  upon  to  do  that  which  I  could 
not  do,  to  balance  the  weight  and  value  of  a 
great  moral  law  against  that  of  some  high 
and  vital  doctrine  of  Christianity.  Our 
religious  belief  should  guide  us  in  this  as  in 
other  acts.  But  I  contend  that  the  best  use 
you  can  make  of  your  religious  belief  is  to 
apply  it  to  the  decorous  performance,  without 
scruple  or  hesitation,  of  a  great  and  import¬ 
ant  act,  which,  whatever  be  the  consequences, 
I  have  in  some  measure  proved  to  be  founded 
on  the  permanent  principles  of  truth  and 
justice.” 

Macaulay,  in  a  set  speech  of  great  point 
and  vigour,  said  he  now  contended  against 
the  intolerance  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill 
in  the  spirit  in  which  he  should  be  prepared 
at  any  other  time  to  contend  for  their  rights 


against  the  intolerance  of  others.  This;  by 
the  way,  was  the  speech  in  which  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  reix)rters  made  one  of  the  blunders 
which  so  much  iiritated  the  speaker.  In 
speaking  of  the  universal  recognition  of  the 
jirinciple  of  prescription  in  reference  to  jiro- 
perty,  he  said  it  was  known  all  over  the 
world, — among  the  pundits  of  Benares  as 
well  as  the  priests  of  the  West.  The  rejwrtere 
made  the  illustrious  “book  in  breeches”  (who 
talked  at  the  rate  of  180  words  a  minute) 
speak  of  the  pandects  of  Benai'es. 

Criticism,  from  a  theological  or  ecclesiastical 
point  of  view,  of  the  Tractarian  movement,  is 
of  course  a  long  way  out  of  the  path  of  this 
sketch.  But  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  the 
end  (for  so  it  may  be  called)  of  a  movement 
as  to  which  the  author  of  Tract  xc.  himself 
has  .said  with  amusing  truthfulness  and  sim¬ 
plicity  that,  “not  to  mention  the  excitement 
it  caused  in  England,  the  movement  and  its 
pai’ty  names  were  known  to  the  police  of 
Italy  and  to  the  backwoodsmen  of  America.” 
To  which  Dr.  Newman  adds  {Apologia,  pp. 
75-6),  “And  so  it  proceeded,  getting  stronger 
and  stronger  every  year,  till  it  came  into  col¬ 
lision  with  the  nation  and  the  church  of  the 
nation,  which  it  began  by  j)rofessing  espe¬ 
cially  to  serve.” 

The  subject,  however,  is  one  for  which  no 
large  amount  of  space  can  be  spared. 
ism  is  stiU  a  well-remembered  word,  though 
the  terror  is  gone  out  of  it,  another  descriptive 
term  having  taken  its  place.  But  early  in 
the  reign  of  her  present  majesty  the  fomier 
term  was  a  “  word  of  fear,  unpleasing  to  the 
ear  ”  of  the  majority  of  the  religious  classes. 
“  Sound  Churchmen,”  as  they  were  called,  of 
the  old  school,  and  all  Dissentei's  (except 
Roman  Catholics)  looked  with  teiTor  ujx)n 
the  advance  of  the  new  way  of  looking  at 
Church  of  England  doctrines,  services,  and 
history,  because  it  was  held  to  be — as  it 
proved  to  be  in  a  large  number  of  cases — the 
path  to  Romanism.  Dismissing  the  theolo¬ 
gical  question,  the  historian  h;»s  no  difficulty 
in  fixing  the  ])lace  of  the  movement  as  a 
movement.  For  a  long  time  jwist  there  had 
been  a  great  revival  of  the  study  of  history, 
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and  a  great  newly-awakened  interest  in  tlie 
middle  ages,  with  their  peculiar  learning, 
taste,  and  mode  or  theory  of  life.  A  new 
spirit  got  into  the  air  of  thought  among 
Churchmen ;  an  admiration  of  unquestioning 
subiuLssion  to  authozity,  of  the  deep  unques¬ 
tioning  sei'iousness  of  foi’mer  centuries,  of  the 
wi-itiugs  of  long-forgotten  schohirs,  histoiiaus, 
and  divines;  and  of  cei’emonies,  sjilendid  or 
gloomy  (a.s  the  case  might  be),  taken  as  i-epre- 
senting  certain  religious  ideas.  This  w;is,  it 
may  be  i-epeated,  a  uatui-al  part  of  the  histoi  i- 
cal  revival.  What  was  called  “  Gothic  ”  had, 
as  we  all  know,  been  the  butt  of  educated 
men ;  but  fi-om  alzout  the  time  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Percy’s  Rdupies  or  Warton’s  llktorj 
of  Poetry  in  Eizgland  a  new  tiile  began  to 
flow.  Then  came  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge, 
and  Keble,  and  this  new  RomanticLsm  mingled 
very  well  indeed  with  that  which  was  a  little 
oldei-.  The  “Tracts  for  the  Times”  wez’e  pai't 
of  a  movement  of  which  Di-.  Pusey  was  the 
heazl,  and  Di-.  J.  H.  Newman  the  gi’eat  liter- 
aiy  protagonist.  The  object  of  the  whole 
Oxford  pai’ty  was,  by  their  own  account,  to 
find  what  they  called  a  via  media  in  chui’ch 
matters,  and,  falling  back  on  the  Prayei’-book 
of  the  Established  Church,  they  endeavoured 
to  make  out  how  much  of  what  is  generally 
called  Roman  Catholic  the  Thii  ty-ziine  Articles 
admitted  or  condemned.  This  endezivour  was 
carrie<l  forward  in  church  practice,  in  hymns, 
in  sermoizs,  essays,  and  in  the  “Ti’acts  for  the 
Times.”  At  last  Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Newman 
were  adjudged  to  have  gone  too  far.  Tract 
xc.,  written  by  the  latter,  avowedly  with  the 
object  of  inquiring  how  much  of  what  was 
“Roman”  or  “Catholic,”  or  both,  could  be 
got  within  the  four  cornei-s  of  the  Prayer- 
book,  was  condemned  by  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
foi’d,  and  the  series  stopjzed  at  that  number; 
while  Dr.  Pusey  was  sentenced  to  two  years 
of  silence.  This  was  in  1843.  In  1845  Mr. 
Newman  ofzenly  seceded  to  Dome,  and  after¬ 
wards  what  was  czzlled  Tractarianism  began  to 
seek  other  channels.  With  this  we  have  here 
no  concern  be^'ond  referring  geneiidly  to  the 
great  change  in  the  aspect  which  the  Anglican 
Church  of  1880  pieseuts  as  compared  with 
that  of  1840.  Thei-e  is  something  so  naif  in 


Di-.  Newman’s  account  of  his  surprise  at  the 
unfavourable  effect  produced  by  his  “Ti-act 
xc.,”  that  the  reader  may  be  glad  to  see  a  few 
sentences  from  his  Apologia.  “  As  to  the  sud¬ 
den  storm  of  indignation  with  which  the  tract 
was  received  throughout  the  country  on  its 
appearance,  I  was  quite  unprepared  for  the 
outbreak,  and  was  startled  at  its  violence.  I 
do  not  think  I  had  any  fear.  Nay,  I  will 
add,  I  am  not  now  sure  that  it  was  not,  in  one 
point  of  view,  a  relief  to  me. 

“  I  saw,  indeed,  clearly  that  my  place  in  the 
movement  was  lost.  Public  confidence  was 
at  an  end,  my  occupation  was  gone.  It  was 
simply  an  impossibility  that  I  could  say  any¬ 
thing  henceforth  to  good  effect,  when  I  had 
been  posted  up  by  the  marshal  on  the  buttery- 
hatch  of  ev^ery  college  of  my  university,  after 
the  manner  of  discommoned  pastrycooks;  and 
when,  in  evei-y  part  of  the  counti'y  and  every 
class  of  society,  through  every  organ  and 
opportunity  of  opinion,  in  newspapers,  in 
periodicals,  at  meetings,  in  pulpits,  at  dinnei- 
tables,  in  coffee-rooms,  in  railway-carriages,  I 
was  denounced  as  a  traitor  who  had  laid  his 
train,  and  was  detected  in  the  very  act  of 
firing  it  against  the  time-honoured  Establish¬ 
ment.”  Then  czime  the  final  snapping  of  the 
old  ties,  and  Newm.an  leaves  Trinity. 
“Trinity  had  never  been  unkind  to  me. 
Thei’e  used  to  be  much  snap-di'agon  growing 
on  the  walls  opposite  ny  freshman’s  rooms 
thei’e,  and  I  had  for  j'eai's  taken  it  as  the 
emblem  of  my  own  peipetual  residence  even 
unto  death  in  my  univei’sity.  ...  I  have 
never  seen  Oxford  since,  excepting  its  spires 
as  they  are  seen  from  the  railway.”  This  was 
wi’itten  about  twenty  years  ago.  Di'.  Newman 
has  since  been  honoui-ably  entertained  at 
Oxford. 

It  has  already  been  remai’ked  that,  in 
the  time  which  we  are  now  considering,  men 
were  liable  to  be  imprisoned  or  transported 
for  saying  or  writing  things  such  as  are  now 
written  and  said  with  utter  impunity.  It 
is  all  but  stiirtling  to  note  that  no  longer 
ago  than  1841  Mr.  Moxon,  the  publisher  of 
the  works  of  Landor,  Tennyson,  Wordsworth, 
&c.,  was  tried  for  blasphemy  and  found  guilty. 
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his  offence  specifically  being  the  publication 
of  Shelley’s  poems,  which  are  now  sold  openly 
by  tens  of  thousands  without  the  suppression 
of  a  word. 

As  the  death  of  Eldon  may  be  taken  to 
mark  the  close  of  an  era  in  political  and  social 
progress,  so  the  death  of  Thomas  Campbell  in 
1844  may  be  noted  as  coincident  with  the 
piissing  away  of  a  certain  ei-a  in  poetry  and 
general  literature.  Generally,  indeed,  the 
public  taste  was  undergoing  a  considerable 
change  in  the  direction  of  robustness  and 
freedom.  While  the  larger  dift'usion  of  books 
and  periodiaUs  had  the  eflect  of  lowering  the 
standai'd  of  literature  in  some  respects,  that 
standard  was  greatly  raised  in  othei-s.  But 
while  ballads  like  Campbell’s  best  (which  it  is 
not  necessai'y  to  mention  by  name,  since  every 
reader  knows  them  by  heai-t)  are  imperishably 
])Owerful,  his  lai'ger  poems,  such  as  “The 
Pleasures  of  Hope”  and  “Gertrude  of  Wy¬ 
oming,”  had  already  passed  into  the  shade, 
and  with  them  the  whole  class  of  poetry  to 
which  they  belong.  The  days  when  verbal 
finish  and  rhetorical  power  would  make  a 
poet’s  success,  if  there  were  only  the  faintest 
tinge  of  imagination,  were  over  and  gone. 
There  is  much  more  than  fashion  in  this ;  the 
whole  tide  of  life  now  began  to  roll  fuller  and 
stronger,  and  literature  partook  of  the  change. 
Campbell  was,  however,  much  more  than  a 
poet.  Besides  being  the  sagacious  and  earnest 
initiator  of  the  London  University,  he  was  a 
zealous  friend  of  political  freedom — a  fact  of 
which  there  are  luminous  and  frequent  traces 
in  his  miscellaneous  writings.  He  was,  un¬ 
fortunately,  too  fond  of  his  tumbler.  When 
his  statue  was  set  up  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
Rogers,  his  fellow-poet,  said  to  a  friend,  “Ha  ! 
the  first  time  I  ever  saw  Tom  stand  straight.” 

It  has  already  been  hinted  that  certain  of 
the  political  paidy  known  as  the  jihilosophical 
Radicals,  or  more  briefly  and  with  a  touch 
of  ridicule,  “  the  philosophers,”  exercised  a 
marked  influence  on  our  colonial  policy;  it 
might  be  added,  on  our  foreign  policy  in 
general.  To  this,  India  was  no  exception, 
though  it  had  been,  to  an  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree,  neglected  in  paidiameut,  and  but  for  the 


labours  of  James  Mill  and  John  Stuart  Mill 
would  have  been  more  neglected  still.  The 
value  of  their  services  to  our  Indian  empire, 
and  through  them  to  the  empire  generally, 
is  universally  admitted.  The  name  of  Mr. 
M‘Culloch  must  be  associated  with  theire; 
but  it  is  said  that  the  elder  ^lill  counted  for 
so  much  in  the  management  of  Indian  affairs, 
that  after  his  retirement  the  Company  would 
and  did  actually  refrain  from  taking  certain 
important  steps  for  which  they  would  have 
been  glad  to  rely  upon  his  wonderful  know¬ 
ledge  and  administrative  sagacity.  There  are 
extant  dissertations  by  both  the  father  and 
the  son  which  are  held  to  be  unequalled  in 
the  whole  history  and  range  of  such  docu¬ 
ments. 

When  some  of  the  readers  of  these  chapters 
were  young  they  may  have  seen  the  gloomy 
old  India  House  in  Leadenhall  Street,  in 
which  Chai’les  Lamb  said  his  real  works  were 
shelved,  and  in  which  so  many  distingmished 
men  have  found  a  position,  not  idle,  but  which 
yet  left  them  free  for  other  pursuits.  But 
much  more  significant  than  the  dull  Grecian 
frontage  of  that  building  were  the  small 
placards  to  be  seen  pasted  here  and  there 
about  the  streets.  At  the  top  of  any  of  those 
you  saw  a  dashing  horse-soldier,  airing  his 
sabre,  and  underneath  was  an  announcement 
beginning,  “A  good  opportunity!  Wanted, 
Smart  Young  Men  for  the  service  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Compfyiy.”  Of  course 
all  this  is  now  gone,  and  from  the  year  1833,  in 
which  the  trading  monopoly  of  the  Company 
was  abolished,  all  has  been  change. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  scarcely  credible  that 
it  is  not  quite  a  century  since  Cowper,  in  the 
fourth  book  of  The  Task,  describing  the  arri¬ 
val  of  the  post-boy  with  the  newspapers,  repre¬ 
sents  the  country  gentleman  as  impatient  to 
open  the  printed  sheet  in  order  to  leaim  if 
India  is  “  free.” 

“Is  India  free?  and  does  she  wear  her  plumed 
And  jewelled  turban  with  a  smile  of  peace, 

Or  do  we  grind  her  still  ? " 

But  so  it  was.  Of  course,  however,  the 
story  of  the  connection  of  this  country  with 
India  goes  much  farther  back  than  Clive  or 
Warren  Hastings.  Without  doing  more  than 
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just  glance  at  the  commencement  of  this  long 
story,  we  will  go  back  to  the  year  1600, 
when  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  charter  to 
some  English  mercliants,  to  be  cjilled  “The 
(Jovernor  and  ('om])any  of  Merchants  of  Lon¬ 
don  tradiii"  to  the  Eiist  Indies.”  The  Dutch 

O 

had  for  a  century  had  settlements  in  India, 
but  the  English  and  l)uteh  were  now  appear¬ 
ing  upon  the  scene.  There  were  indeed  two 
rival  companies,  one  stationed  at  Amsterdam, 
one  in  London.  The  English  found  the  trade 
with  the  natives  pay,  and  resolved  to  make 
settlements  on  the  coast  for  the  convenience 
of  trade.  In  the  second  decade  of  the  centui  y 
we  had,  by  permission  of  the  native  powers, 
establishments  at  Surat  and  three  or  four 
other  places.  The  charter  being  renewed  as 
occasion  arose,  factories  or  agencies  were  set 
up  by  degi’ees  not  only  in  Borneo,  Java,  &c.,  but 
on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel. 
Between  1630  and  1670  the  cities  of  Madras, 
Calcutta,  and  Bombay  had  arisen,  and  Charles 
11.  had  granted  the  Company  (for  a  considera¬ 
tion)  his  royal  permission  to  make  war  and 
peace  at  their  pleasure. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  capital  or 
constitution  of  the  East  India  Company,  or  to 
go  through  any  of  its  vicissitudes  except  those 
which  fall  within  our  chronological  limits. 
In  strictness  the  Company  were  for  a  long 
time  nothing  but  merchants,  but  this  was  not 
likely  to  last,  and  it  did  not.  By  accident  or 
design  the  agents  of  the  Com|)any  got  mixed 
up  in  native  quarrels,  and  money  being  the 
sinews  of  war  everj'where,  the  Company  began 
to  acquire  something  like  actual  territorial 
power  in  the  peninsula.  During  the  progress 
of  their  story  there  were  many  instances  both 
of  robbery  and  tyranny,  traces  of  which 
abound  in  our  literature  {e.g.  in  Pope — 

“  Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay, 

An  honest  factor  stole  a  gem  away,  &c.). 

And  enormous  fortunes  were  made  by  British 
adventurers,  of  which  also  traces  abound  in 
our  literature.  The  rich  uncle  coming  home 
suddenly  from  India  to  enable  a  poor  but 
loving  pair  to  marry  was,  until  lately,  a  very 
common  figure  in  plays  and  novels. 

But  to  return  for  a  moment  to  an  earlier 


date,  of  course  not  to  the  early  history  of  the 
peninsula,  but  simply  so  far  as  to  mention 
that  after  the  death  of  the  celebrated  “(Jreat 
iSIogul”  Aurungzebe  (the  greatest  of  the  Mo¬ 
guls),  in  the  year  1707,  the  old  enijnre  of  India 
began  rajtidly  to  fall  to  pieces.  Bombay,  which 
had  been  the  dowry  of  Catherine,  the  Infanta 
of  Portugal,  when  she  married  our  Charles  I L, 
was  in  1668  handed  over  to  the  East  Inilia 
Com[)any.  The  Persian  invasion  of  1738,  and 
other  events,  bring  us  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  or  later,  when  feuds  began 
to  break  out  between  the  English  and  the 
French,  who  had  also  settlements  in  India. 
Of  course  war  between  England  and  France 
was  the  signal  for  war  in  India  between  the 
forces  of  the  two  nations  there,  though  the 
interests  of  the  native  princes  were  often  the 
pretext  for  hostilities.  After  the  great  vic¬ 
tories  of  Clive  over  the  French,  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  recall  excejjt  in  this  general 
way,  the  path  lay  open  to  almost  unreserved 
British  supremacy.  When  a  native  prince 
appealed  to  the  Company  for  support  they 
drove  a  bargain  with  him,  which  was  sure  to 
lead  to  quarrels,  and  some  kind  of  corrujdion 
was  not  far  off.  Before  the  close  of  his  career 
Clive,  though  he  did  some  wrong  things,  did 
much  to  make  it  easier  to  govern  India  well 
in  future,  and  the  first  British  governor- 
general,  Warren  Hastings,  now  appears  upon 
the  scene.  This  brings  us  down  to  compara¬ 
tively  recent  dates  and  comparatively  familiar 
names  and  events.  Hyder  Ali  and  the  French, 
who  had  combined  against  the  British,  were 
defeated  in  1781  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  on 
the  whole  India  did  well  under  the  governor- 
.ship  of  Warren  Hastings,  the  story  of  whose 
impeachment  need  not  here  be  told. 

In  1784  Pitt  establi.shed  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol.  Soon  afterwards  we  find  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  in  the  place  of  Warren  Hastings,  and 
he  was  both  the  civil  and  military  master  in 
India.  Before  long,  Wellesley,  whom  we 
know  better  as  the  Iron  Duke,  is  defeating 
Tippoo  Sail)  and  the  French,  and  winning  the 
memorable  victory  agjiinst  “  the  myriads  of 
A.ssaye;”  and  after  this  we  meet  the  names  of 
Ijord  Comwalli.s,  Lord  Minto,  and  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Hastings.  The  last-named  nobleman 
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was  Governor-general  of  India  from  1813  to  ' 
1823,  and  it  was  under  his  administration  that  ^ 
the  British  power  finally  consolidated  itself 
in  India.  We  had  been  able  to  hold  it  only  j 
on  condition  of  constant  fighting  and  too  fre¬ 
quent  aggression,  and  the  story  of  our  relations 
with  these  dark  races  is  from  first  to  last 
stained  with  many  errors  and  some  crimes. 
The  position  of  the  Company  had  never  been 
quite  clear,  and  the  military  power  which  it 
gradually  acquired  (tl:i£  army  at  last  reached 
to  about  300,000  men)  had  been  taken  up 
under  pressure,  in  quarrels,  or  for  self-defence. 
The  soldiers  were  at  fii-st  mere  volunteers, 
some  of  them  released  or  runaway  criminals, 
and  at  first  no  natives  were  enlisted.  We  find 
them  eventually  in  the  army  in  very  large  , 
numbers,  but  they  were  never  “enli.sted”  by  j 
force,  and  that  subject  will  arise  again  when  j 
we  approach  the  dreadful  mutiny  of  1857.  It 
has  been  already  stated  that  in  1833  the 
trading  privileges  of  the  Company  were  biken 
away,  and  this  led  to  a  curious  state  of  things, 
one,  in  fact,  which  could  not  last.  The  Com- 
jwuy  had  to  levy  taxes  to  pay  the  dividends 
on  East  India  stock,  and  it  had  no  direct 
governing  power.  ^ 

Under  the  unfortunate  administration  of 
the  Earl  of  Auckland  began  the  dreadful 
story  of  our  trouble  with  Afghanistan.  The 
indej)endent  and  warlike  character  of  the 
Afghan  race  is  well  known,  while  a  glance  at 
the  map  shows  that  this  mountain  region  j 
may  be  considered  as  a  gi-and  natural  barrier 
Ijetween  India  and  the  more  western  parts  of 
Asia.  Through  the  highlands  of  Afghanistan 
to  the  regions  of  the  Indus  there  are  only  two 
passes,  of  which  the  Khyber  Pass  is  one,  and 
it  has  strong  positions  of  natural  fortification 
at  Jellalabad  and  Peshawur.  This  pass  is 
formed  by  tlie  valley  of  the  Cabul  river. 
Cabul,  Ghuznee,  Candahar,  and  Herat  are 
very  important  centres  of  communication. 
Between  the  north-westeni  boimdary  of  Bri¬ 
tish  India  and  Persia  there  lies  the  plain  of 
the  Punjaub  or  Punjab,  then  the  alpine  region 
of  Afghanistan,  and  then  a  desert. 

With  the  desert  we  have  no  concern,  but  it 
has  to  be  noted  that  the  Punjab  was  in  the 
hand.s  of  the  Sikhs,  a  very  warlike  people. 


who  were  then  under  the  rule  of  Runjeet 
Singh  (whose  name  is  familiar  to  us  all),  called 
the  Lion  of  Lahore.  In  Afghanistan  there 
had  for  some  time  been  more  or  less  anarchy. 
One  Shah  Sujah,  who  had  been  trying  for  the 
ascendency,  was  defeated  by  Dost  Moham¬ 
med  (another  familiar  name),  who  now  ruled 
in  Cabul.  Shah  Sujah  fled  into  the  Sikh 
territory.  Meanwhile  the  Sikhs  had,  in  the 
recent  confusion,  helped  themselves  to  im¬ 
portant  positions  in  the  north-west  and  the 
province  of  Peshawur.  Of  course  Dost  !Mo- 
hammed  of  Cabul  now  made  war  upon  Run¬ 
jeet  Singh  of  the  Sikhs,  and  the  end  of  it,  so 
far,  is  that  we  find  Shah  Sujah  taking  refuge 
with  the  British,  while  the  Afghans  are  aj)- 
plying  to  us  for  help  ag*<iinst  the  over-active 
Lion  of  Lahore,  Runjeet  Singh. 

This  is,  in  vulgar  language,  a  pretty  kettle 
of  fish;  but  the  worst  is  to  come.  Dost  Mo¬ 
hammed,  denied  assistance  by  the  British, 
applied  to  Persia,  which  was  eager  to  help 
him,  having  an  eye  to  Herat.  At  this  point 
British  jealousy  (just  or  unjust)  of  Russia 
begins  to  play  a  part  in  the  story.  Persia 
was  on  good  terms  with  Russia,  and  the  idea 
of  Persian  soldiers  holding  Herat  was  alarm¬ 
ing  to  the  British  mind,  especially  to  that  of 
Lord  Auckland.  Russia,  too,  was  found  offer¬ 
ing  to  the  Afghans  the  aid  we  had  denied, 
and  it  was  held  by  the  governor-general  that 
we  must  be  in  command  of  CabuL  Herat, 
which  was  then  under  an  independent  Afghan 
chieftain,  was  besieged  by  the  Persians  in 
j  vain,  the  defence  being  conducted  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Pottinger.  But  Lord  Auckland  de- 
I  cided  to  make  war  on  Dost  Mohammed,  with 
Shah  Sujah  for  excuse,  and  ships  were  de- 
j  spatched  to  the  Persian  Gulf  in  order  to  divert 
the  Persian  forces  from  Herat.  Naturally 
Runjeet  Singh  refused  to  allow  the  British 
troojjs  to  pass  through  Lahore,  and  they  had 
to  fight  their  way  through  the  hostile  territory 
of  Scinde.  In  the  end  the  British  troojis 
I  captured  Ghuznee,  drove  out  Dost  Moham- 
i  med,  and  set  up  Shah  Sujah  in  Cabul.  This 
was  no  great  achievement,  and  we  had  to 
maintain  our  position,  nominally  Shah  Sujah ’s 
position,  at  the  p)oint  of  the  sword  by  a  large 
army,  at  a  cost  of  millions  of  money. 
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At  home  the  victory  at  Glmzuee  was  re¬ 
garded  with  satisfaction,  of  course,  because 
uo  Englishtuau  relishes  tlie  news  of  a  defeat 
of  the  British  arms ;  but  of  the  wisdom  of 
l.,ord  Aucklaud’s  policy  there  were  vaidous 
oj)iuioiis.  Nevertheless  the  thauks  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  were  voted  to  the  gover¬ 
nor-general,  the  commander-in-chief.  Major- 
general  Elphiustone,  and  the  army  in  general. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  refuse  his 
tribute  to  the  bravery  of  the  troops,  and  the 
energy  with  which  the  whole  expedition  had 
been  carried  out ;  but  he  did  not  fail  to  point 
out  that  we  had  entered  upon  a  dangerous 
business,  and  that  we  were  not  unlikely  to 
discover  that  our  difficulties  had  only  just 
begun.  It  is  noticeable  here  that  the  duke 
himself,  when  commander-in-chief  in  India, 
had  been  recalled  because  his  policy  had  been 
too  aggressive !  Mr.  Macaulay,  not  long  re¬ 
turned  from  India,  with  all  the  doubtful 
honours  of  his  code  thick  upon  him,  was  now 
war  secretary,  and  cordially  sup]X)rted  the 
vote  of  thauks  to  the  army  of  the  Indus.  The 
more  sanguine  portion  of  his  remarks  was 
curiously  stultified  by  the  event.  Among 
many  peculiarities  of  our  Indian  empire,  Mr. 
Macaulay  said, —  there  was  none  more  re¬ 
markable  than  that  the  people  whom  we  go¬ 
verned  there  were  a  people  whose  estimate 
of  our  power  sometimes  far  exceeded  the 
truth,  and  sometimes  fell  short  of  it.  They 
knew  nothing  of  our  resources;  they  were 
ignorant  of  our  geographical  position;  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  political  condition  or  the 
relative  power  of  any  of  the  European  states. 
Thej'  saw  us  come  and  go,  but  it  was  upon  an 
element  with  which  they  were  not  acquainted, 
and  which  they  held  in  horror.  It  was  no 
exaggeration  to  state  that  not  merely  the 
common  people,  but  the  upper  class — nay, 
even  the  ministers  of  the  native  provinces — 
were,  almost  without  exception,  so  profoundly 
ignorant  of  European  affairs  that  they  could 
not  tell  whether  the  King  of  the  French  or 
the  Duke  of  Modena  was  the  greatest  poten¬ 
tate.  Further,  Mr.  Macaulay  said  he  could 
tell  the  house,  that  when  he  was  in  India 
there  was  a  restless'  unquiet  feeling  existing 
in  the  minds  of  our  subjects,  neighbours,  and 
VoL.  1. 


subsidiary  allies  —  a  disposition  to  look  for- 
■ward  to  some  great  change,  to  some  approach¬ 
ing  revolution  —  to  think  that  the  power  of 
England  was  uo  longer  what  it  had  been 
proved  to  be  in  former  times;  in  short,  tliere 
had  prevailed  a  feeling  in  the  public  mind  in 
India,  which,  unchecked,  might  have  led  the 
way  to  great  calamities.  But  this  great  event, 
this  gi-eat  triumph  at  Glmzuee,  enacted  so 
signally  by  the  British  troojis,  had  put  down, 
with  a  rapidity  hardly  ever  known  in  history, 
this  restless  and  uneasy  feeling;  and  there 
never  was  a  period  at  which  the  ojiinion  of 
our  valour  and  skill,  and  what  was  of  equal 
importance,  the  confidence  in  our  ‘star,’  was 
higher  than  it  then  was  in  India. 

Mr.  Macaulay  held  that  there  was  reason 
to  think  that  all  the  expense  incurred  by 
these  thousands  of  camels  and  thousands  of 
trooi)s  was  sound  and  profitable  economy. 
He  had,  he  said,  seen  something  of  the  brave 
men  who  defended  our  Indian  empire;  and  it 
had  been  matter  of  great  delight  to  him  to  see 
the  warm  attachment  to  their  country  and 
their  countrymen  which  animated  them  in 
that  distant  land,  and  which  added  a  tenfold 
force  to  the  zeal  and  vigour  with  which  they 
performed  their  arduous  duties.  There  was 
a  disposition  in  the  service,  continued  Mr. 
Macaulay,  to  think  that  the  Indian  service 
was  not  so  highly  consitlered  in  England  as 
other  services  less  able,  and  performed  with 
less  jeopardy,  in  other  countries.  It  was  ex¬ 
traordinary  to  see  the  interest,  with  what 
gratification,  the  smallest  scrap,  the  merest 
line  in  an  English  newspaper,  conferring  any 
praise  on  this  service,  was  received  by  them, 
and  their  delight  would  be  extreme  when 
they  came  to  read  the  vote  of  thanks  which 
had  been  conferred  on  them  unanimously  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  which  he  trusted 
would  be  passed  as  unanimously  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  more  especially  accompanied 
as  it  was  by  the  testimony  to  their  merits 
borne  by  the  greatest  general  that  England 
ever  produced. 

We  may  now  leave  India  for  a  time, 
but  we  have  to  pass  round  to  Cliina  and 
to  take  Borneo  on  our  way.  About  this 
time  commenced  the  exti'aordinary  and  much- 
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discussed  career  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  some¬ 
time  liajah  of  Sarawak,  of  which  a  complete 
account  scai'cely  belongs  to  this  chapter,  though  t 
it  was  in  1838  that  he  went  out  to  Borneo  and  | 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  sultan,  who 
afterwards  made  him  rajah.  He  was  a  man 
of  a  type  which  is  now  pretty  well  extinct — 
so  much  is  admitted  on  all  hands — a  high¬ 
handed  adventurer,  whose  manner  of  dealing  ^ 
with  “salvages”  belonged  rather  to  the  six-  1 
teenth  than  the  nineteenth  century.  But  | 
though  some  portions  of  his  career  w'ere  the  j 
subject  of  much  discussion  both  in  and  out  of  j 
parliament,  his  services  to  Borneo  are  not  | 
denied;  and  for  the  moment  his  story  may  stop 
here. 

In  our  i-elations  with  China  we  have  a  sub-  ' 
ject  of  much  greater  magnitude  and  intricacy,  j 
Much  of  our  procedure  in  that  country  has 
been  severely  condemned  on  grounds  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  humanity  too;  but  the  chief  interest 
attaching  to  our  quarrels  with  “  the  yellow 
men  ”  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  led  to  what  is 
sometimes  called  “the  opening  up  of  the 
Chinese  empire.”  Of  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
t.iiinese  nothing  new  can  well  be  said,  and  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  pregnant  incidents  of 
the  present  reign  was  the  breaking  down  of 
the  barriers  which  shut  out  “  barbarians  ”  like 
ourselves  from  intercourse  with  (about)  a 
third  of  the  whole  population  of  the  globe. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
trading  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company 
was  in  1833  marked  to  cease.  In  1834  it  came 
to  an  end,  and  frequent  quarrels  arose  between 
the  Chinese  mandarins  and  the  officers  ap¬ 
pointed  by  our  government  to  protect  our 
commerce.  In  1838  the  Chinese  apj)ear  to 
have  decided  to  stop  the  trade  in  opium,  and 
the  British  government  sent  out  word  to  the 
East  that  if  our  merchants  chose  to  carry  on 
the  trade  as  smugglei-s,  it  would  not  be  the 
business  of  the  Queen  to  protect  them  with 
ships  or  soldiers.  In  the  meantime,  however. 
Commissioner  Lin — whose  name  was  once  very  i 
familiar  in  Great  Britain — had  blockaded  our  ! 
factories  at  Canton,  and  Captain  Elliott,  who 
had  been  forced  to  surrender  20,000  chests  of 
opium,  had  written  to  Calcutta  for  ships  and 
troops.  In  the  latter  part  of  1839  Captain 


Elliott  fired  into  some  Celestial  war-junks, 
and  a  treaty  was  drawn  up;  but  this  was  not 
confirmed  in  Downing  Street,  and  Sir  Henry 
Pottingerwassentout  to  China  with  full  powers 
for  peace  or  war.  There  ensued  a  “war”  with 
the  yellow  men,  some  of  the  detsiils  of  which 
are  still  remembered  as  having  found  their 
way  even  into  street-ballads.  The  |X)or  Celes¬ 
tials  were  not  prepared  for  the  military  en¬ 
gines  and  methods  of  the  barbarians,  and  their 
arrows  or  small  brass  guns  did  not  do  much 
execution.  Our  cannons  drove  them  fairly 
out  of  their  senses,  and  even  those  who  con¬ 
demned  the  opium  war  could  not  help  laugh¬ 
ing  at  the  stories  of  the  bewilderment  and 
terror  of  the  “celestials”  who  had  so  long 
despised  the  “  barbarians.”  Several  places 
were  captured  by  the  British,  including  Nan¬ 
kin,  and  the  island  of  Hong-Kong,  which 
became  ours.  The  treaty  which  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger  negotiated  with  the  “  Brother  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon,”  bound  him  to  pay  us 
21  millions  of  dollars  for  the  cost  of  the  war, 
though  he  had  already  paid  6  millions  of 
dollar's  for  the  value  of  the  confiscated  opium. 
The  total  sum  was  more  than  £5,500,000  ster¬ 
ling,  and  great  was  the  triumph  of  the  idling 
Briton  and  street-sparrow  when  they  saw  the 
heavy  wagons  pass  through  our  thoroughfares 
wdth  the  first  instalments  of  the  war-indemnity. 
A  song  which  appeared  in  Punch,  to  a  popular 
tune,  has, not  yet  passed  out  of  memory: — 

“  Our  foes  in  China, 

Potts  drubbed  in  all  quarters ; 

They’d  ne’er  so  fine  a 
Whopping  from  the  Tartars ; 

And,  sir,  they  must, 

(How  proud  am  I  to  say  it) 

Down  with  the  dust — and  tax  our  tea  to  pay  it.” 

Syria  and  Egypt — the  story  which  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  capture  of  St.  Jean  d’Acre  by 
Commodore  Napier — demand  a  few  words  of 
notice,  partly  for  ordinary  reasons,  partly  l)e- 
cause  it  was  in  this  siege  that  steam  war-shi|)a 
were  first  employed,  and  partly  because  the 
whole  affair  formed  a  striking  episode  in 
the  history  of  our  relations  wdth  Egypt  and 
Turkey.  Sir  John  Bowring  had  been  sent 
out  about  this  time  by  Lord  Palmerston  to 
inquire  into  the  commercial  relations  of  vari- 
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0U3  countries,  and  ins  account  of  the  celebrated 
Mehemet  Ali  (whom  Lady  Hester  Stanhope 
called  a  bloody  tyrant  when  he  wanted  to 
reduce  the  number  of  her  men-at-arms,  and 
who  really  was  one),  and  what  that  very  able 
man  would  probably  have  done  in  the  British 
interest  if  he  had  been  differently  treated,  is 
too  interesting  to  be  omitted.  “  I  think,” 
writes  Sir  John  Bowring,  “that  a  great  politi¬ 
cal  error  was  committed  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  when  they  lent  themselves  to  the  views 
of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  determined  to 
coerce  Mehemet  Ali,  the  viceroy  of  Egypt, 
into  subjection,  instead  of  encouraging  his 
desire  for  independence.  His  plan  was  to 
gather  all  the  Arabic-speaking  nations  under 
Egyptian  rule,  and  to  establish  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  great  Arab  empire;  and  had  we 
been  a  party  to  this  arrangement  there  is  no 
doubt  that  we  might  have  exercised  at  Cairo 
an  influence  far  more  potent  than  we  could 
ever  expect  to  do  at  Constantinople,  which  is 
the  very  focus  of  intrigue,  where  all  the  gi’eat 
powers  are  constantly  struggling  for  ascend¬ 
ency,  and  where  our  policy  is  often  thwarted 
by  the  action  of  Kussia,  France,  or  Austria. 
The  geographical  position  of  Egypt — standing 
midway  between  England  and  her  Indian 
possessions — must  have  a  political  importance 
of  the  highest  order.  When  the  French  first 
invaded  Algiers  they  made  to  the  pasha  the 
most  seductive  off’ei's  to  recognize  his  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Porte,  if  he  would  co-operate 
with  them  in  their  intended  African  expe¬ 
dition.  He  communicated  this  information  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  recommended 
him  to  repudiate  the  offer,  stating  that  if  he 
did  so  the  service  rendered  to  English  interests 
would  not  be  forgotten.  Referring  to  this 
subject  with  some  bitterness,  he  once  told  me 
that  he  would  at  any  time  have  despatched 
ten  thousand  of  his  regular  troops  to  assist  in 
maintaining  our  authority  in  British  India; 
and  though  their  services  might  not  have  been 
of  much  value,  the  offer  wtis  evidence  of  the 
friendly  animus  which  inspired  the  viceroy.” 

Mehemet  Ali  was  of  very  low  origin,  and 
had  not  learned  to  read  till  he  was  forty-six 
years  of  age  !  Tliough  he  was,  as  the  Sciude 
brigands  said  of  Napier,  a  “Devil’s  brother” 


anti  a  true  Turk,  he  was  tolerant  and  a 
far-seeing  politician.  Sir  John  Bowring’s 
narrative  of  his  reception  by  this  “bloody 
tyrant  ”  is  both  amusing  and  instructive. 
“The  Pasha,”  says  Sir  John,  “received  me 
in  his  palace  at  Shoubra,  in  the  month  of 
November,  1837.  We  were  preceded  by  a 
janissary  with  his  silver  staff,  on  horseback, 
and  were  accompanied  by  a  number  of  men 
who  turned  aside  the  camels,  overturned  the 
donkeys,  beat  the  children,  collared  the  men, 
and  shoved  away  the  women,  it  being  as 
difficult  to  thread  the  streets  of  Cairo  at  sun¬ 
set  as  it  is  to  force  a  passage  through  the 
Royal  Exchange  at  mid-day.  The  pasha’s 
secretary  awaited  us,  and  conducted  us  into 
the  place  of  audience,  in  the  centre  of  which 
were  three  huge  silver  candlesticks  with 
lighted  wax  candles.  In  the  corner  stood 
Mehemet  Ali,  with  his  white  beard,  soft  and 
fair  hands,  and  fiery  eye.  He  beckoned  us  to 
approach,  and  squatted  himself  in  the  corner 
of  the  divan,  on  a  carpet  of  green  and  gold. 
Next  to  Colonel  Campbell,  the  consul-general, 
I  had  the  seat  of  honour,  the  interpreter 
standing  before  the  pasha.  Coffee  was  ordered 
in,  and  conversation  began.  He  told  us  of  the 
bad  education  he  had  received,  said  that  he 
had  never  seen  civilized  nations,  that  he  had 
been  thrown  among  barbarians,  of  whom, 
when  he  came  to  Egypt,  scarcely  one  could 
read,  but  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  in¬ 
struct  his  people,  and  had  ten  thousand  in  dif¬ 
ferent  schools.  He  added  that  though  he  had 
often  been  at  wai’,  it  was  against  his  wish  and 
necessary  for  his  protection,  and  that  he  wished 
to  live  ten  years  more  in  peace,  in  order  to 
show  what  Egypt  was  capable  of  becoming. 
He  told  us  that  when  the  insurrection  broke- 
out  in  Syria  the  Russian  and  French  consuls 
told  him  that  he  should  study  history  in  order 
to  learn  how  to  govern.  ‘  My  son  wrote  to  me,' 
he  said,  ‘for  orders.  I  thought  the  best  thing 
was  to  go  myself;  so  I  went,  and  settled  every¬ 
thing  in  a  week.  That  was  practical  govern¬ 
ment — better  than  I  would  have  learned  from 
history.’  The  fact  is  that  he  went  to  Jafl'a, 
seized  and  hanged  the  leaders  of  the  revolt, 
and  returned  to  Egypt  in  a  month  from  the 
day  he  had  left  it.  Colonel  Campbell,  who  went 
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with  him,  told  me  that  he  never  saw  such  an 
example  of  energy.  Nobody  could  fail  to  be 
struck  with  his  suavity  of  maiuiei'S,  his  natural 
ease,  his  smile,  and  his  jxuietrating  eye.  'Who, 
in  that  tine  old  man,  stroking  his  long  beard, 
white  as  snow,  ami  wiping  his  lips  with  a  fair 
and  fine  pocket-handkerchief,  could  imagine 
that  he  saw  the  slaughterer  of  the  thousand 
Mamelukes,  his  guests  and  dei)endants,the  con¬ 
queror  of  the  Wahabees  of  the  holy  cities,  the 
man  whohad  bearded  thesultanand subjugated 
the  half  of  Arabia,  the  hero  of  Syria  and  Can- 
dia  i  There  he  sat  in  the  corner  of  the  divan, 
his  words  bearing  life  and  death.  It  was  alto¬ 
gether  a  most  interesting  scene.  This  man,  in 
his  rude  way,  did  womlei-s  for  Egypt,  causetl 
v;ist  tracts  of  land  to  be  redeemed  from  the 
desert,  introduced  the  fine  sea-island  cotton, 
which  Ims  become  so  imporfiint  an  exjwrt  from 
Alexandria,  made  Civnals,  though  at  a  fearful 
sacrifice  of  human  life,  introduced  into  the 
army  the  military  organization  of  Europe,  so 
that  he  overthrew  again  and  again  the  forces 
of  the  sultan  in  Syria  and  Asia  Elinor,  put  his 
ships  of  war  into  good  condition,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  French  otticei-s  to  the  supreme  com¬ 
mands  both  in  the  army  ami  the  navy.  He 
had  applied  to  our  government  to  obtain  the 
services  of  British  officei's,  but  met  with  a  re- 
fusid.  The  French  government,  howevei',  will- 
ingly  granted  his  request,  and  in  consequence 
French  interests  in  Egypt  have  not  unfre- 
quently  circumvented  British  policy.” 

We  must  now  refer  to  an  event,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  which,  on  sociid  progress  in  this 
country,  it  would  be  difficidt .  to  estimate  too 
highly. 

In  May,  1836,  the  Duke  of  Coburg,  eldest 
brother  of  Leojiold  and  of  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  had  been  on  a  visit  to  England,  accom- 
jKinied  by  his  two  young  sous  Ernest  and 
Albert.'  That  visit  wjis  not  without  an  object, 
although  no  mention  of  its  re;d  intention  had 
been  made  to  the  i>ei-sons  most  intimately  con¬ 
cerned.  Stocknnir  w;is  one  of  the  ju-ime 
movers,  and  Stockmar  had  written  “  it  must 
be  made  a  sine  quA  non  that  the  object  of  the 

*  Frauds  Charles  Augustus  Albert  Emmanuel,  kuuwu 
always  as  Mnce  Albert 


visit  be  ke])t  sti'ictly  secret  from  the  princess 
as  well  ;us  from  the  prince,  so  as  to  leave  them 
comj)letely  at  their  ease.”  Of  course  nearly 
every  Englishman  and  every  Englishwoman 
now  undemtands  that  the  hoj)e  and  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  two  amiable  ohl  matchmakei-s — 
the  King  of  the  Belgians  and  his  faithful 
friend  and  secrefiu'y — was  that  Albert,  the 
younger  of  the  two  princes,  and  Victoria,  the 
English  May-flower,  should  fall  in  love  with 
each  other  in  the  most  natural  way  po.s.sible, 
and  that  then  diplomacy  might  come  in  with  a 
set  face  and  a  gently  warning  finger  to  regu¬ 
late  mattera,  and  to  see  that  they  were  quite 
serious  before  the  betrothal  should  be  even  so 
much  as  whispered  either  in  England  or  in 
Cermany.  By  the  blessing  of  Heaven  this 
happy  plot  of  the  two  amiable  but  astute  old 
gentleman, — the  uncle  being  indeed  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  sagacious  j)rinces  in  Europe, 
— succeeded  admirably,  and  resulted  in  one  of 
the  happiest  roy:il  marriages  ever  recorded  in 
the  history  of  the  world;  and  though  it  cjinnot 
be  doubteil  that  even  nursery  gossip  in  Coburg 
jwinted  to  the  intention  to  make  the  younger 
son  of  the  ducal  house  an  asiurant  for  the 
hand  of  the  Brincess  Victoria  long  before  it 
was  probable  that  she  would  be  queen,  it  was 
determined  to  keej)  from  the  princess  heraelf 
any  influence  which  would  be  stronger  than 
the  reganl  with  which  her  future  suitor  might 
unconsciously  inspire. 

Leopold,  on  whom  had  devolved  the  guar¬ 
dianship  of  his  twice  widowed  sister,  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  and  her  infant  daughter,* 
was  deeply  desirous  of  this  alliance;  and 


-  Soon  after  tho  tlcnth  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  who 
was  presumptive  heire.ss  to  the  throne  of  EnirlamI,  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  then  in  his  fifty-first  year,  married  Victoire 
Maria  Louise,  Princess  Leiningen,  the  youngest  sister  of 
the  Duke  of  Coburg  and  of  the  bereaved  Leopold.  She 
had  married  the  Prince  Emich  Charles  of  Leiningen  in 
1808.  when  she  was  seventeen,  and  his  death  in  1813  lef' 
her  a  widow  with  a  son,  Charles  Emich,  Prince  Leiningen. 
and  a  daughter,  Anna  Feodora,  afterwards  by  marriage. 
Princess  of  Hohcnlohe-Langenburg.  On  the  24th  of  May, 
1819,  the  Ih-incess  Victoria  was  bom,  and  although  the 
miuriage  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  on  the  very  same  day 
with  himself,  and  tho  probability  of  there  being  therefore 
an  heir  to  the  throne,  left  the  succession  doubtful,  the 
Duke  of  Kent  was  in  the  habit  of  showing  his  infant 
daughter  to  his  intimate  friends,  with  the  words,  “Look 
at  her  well,  for  she  will  be  Queen  of  England.  ”  Prince 
Lelnincen,  the  half-brother  of  her  majesty,  died  In  1869. 
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though,  like  Stockmar,  he  CJirefully  refrained 
from  promoting  it  until  the  character  of  the 
prince  had  been  obaerved  and  trained,  and 
the  mutual  regard  of  the  two  young  people 
tliemselves  had  Vjeen  a-scertained,  it  is  to  him 
that  its  comj)lete  success  may  be  said  to 
have  been  due.  Although  her  father,  the 
l>uke  of  Kent  (who  died  within  eight  months 
after  her  birth),  used  to  regard  his  little 
daughter  as  the  future  sovereign  of  England, 
the  succession  was  for  many  years  uncertain, 
;i8  two  children  were  born  to  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  though  both  of  them  died  in 
infancy  Adelaide  was  still  young  when  her 
husband  came  to  the  throne.  These  were 
among  the  reasons  for  the  comparative  seclu¬ 
sion  and  simplicity  in  which  the  Princess 
Victoria  was  brought  up.  Not  until  she  was 
twelve  years  old  was  she  allowed  to  know 
that  she  was  next  in  succession  to  the  throne. 
The  information  Wiis  conveyed  to  her  by  her 
governess,  the  Baroness  Lehzen,  placing  the 
genealogical  table  into  the  history  book  from 
which  Mr.  Davys  (instructor  to  her  royal 
highness,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Peter¬ 
borough)  gave  a  lesson.  In  a  letter  from  the 
baroness  to  her  majesty  so  late  as  the  2d  of  1 
December,  1867,  the  whole  incident  is  very  i 
fully  described.  “  When  Mr.  Davys  was  gone 
the  Princess  Victoria  opened,  as  usual,  the  book 
again,  and  seeing  the  additional  paper,  said, 

‘  I  never  saw  that  before.’  ‘  It  was  not  thought 
necessary  you  should,  princess,’  I  answered. 

‘  I  see  I  am  nearer  the  throne  than  I  thought.’ 
‘So  it  is,  madam,’  I  said.  After  some  moments 
the  princess  resumed,  ‘Now  many  a  child 
would  boast,  but  they  don’t  know  the  difficulty. 
There  is  much  splendour,  but  there  is  more 
responsibility.’  The  princess  having  lifted 
up  the  forefinger  of  her  right  hand  while  she 
sf)oke,  gave  me  that  little  hand,  saying,  ‘  I  will 
be  good  !  I  understand  now  why  you  urged 
me  BO  much  to  learn  even  Latin.  My  aunts 
Augtista  and  Mary  never  did :  but  you  told 
me  Latin  is  the  foundation  of  English  grammar 
and  of  all  the  elegant  expressions,  and  I 
learned  it  as  you  wished  it ;  but  I  understand 

HIb  ion,  Ernest,  Prince  Leiiiingen,  entered  the  British 
narj,  and  commands  the  royal  yacht.  The  Princess 
Uohenluhe  died  on  the  23d  ot  September,  1872. 


all  better  now,’  and  the  princess  gave  me  her 
hand,  repeating,  ‘I  will  be  good!’  I  then 
said,  ‘  But  your  aunt  Adelaide  Is  still  young, 
and  may  have  children,  and  of  course  they 
would  ascend  the  throne  of  their  father, 
William  IV.,  and  not  you,  princess.’  The 
princess  answered,  ‘And  if  it  was  so,  I  should 
never  feel  disa2)pointed,  for  I  know  by  the  love 
I  Aunt  Adelaide  beai-s  me,  how  fond  she  is  of 
children.’  When  Queen  Adelaide  lost  her 
second  princess  she  wrote  to  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  ‘  My  children  are  dead,  but  yours  lives, 
and  she  is  mine  too.’  ”  ^ 

There  is  something  of  quaint  “old  fash- 
ionedness”  about  this  descrij)tion,  as  there  is 
I  about  the  convereatiou  which  it  records ;  but 
I  it  shows  very  distinctly  the  meaning  of  that 
I  retirement  to  which  allusion  has  more  than 
once  been  made  in  referring  to  the  training  of 
the  young  princess. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  the  succession 
to  the  throne  became  more  certain,  and  the 
marriage  of  the  niece  for  whom  he  felt  a 
parental  affection  and  a  guardian’s  respon¬ 
sibility  became  of  still  graver  moment  to  King 
Leopold;  and  though  he  shared  the  warm 
regard  of  all  the  Coburg  family  for  the  nephew 
who  from  babyhood  had  been  a  prime  favour¬ 
ite  because  of  his  singulaidy  engaging  char¬ 
acter  no  less  than  for  his  personal  beauty, 
he  would  take  no  step  to  promote  an  alliance 
until  he  was  weU  assured  that  it  would  be  for 
the  mutual  happiness  of  the  young  people 
j  themselves.  The  serious  question  was  whether 
I  Albert  possessed,  or  would  be  able  to  acquire, 

!  those  characteristics  which  would  qualify  him 
for  the  difficult  position  of  consort  of  a 
young  constitutional  sovereign  in  a  country 
where  there  was  always  extreme  jealousy  of 
interposition,  and  where  the  suspicion  of 
“foreign  influence”  would  be  ever  vigilant 
and  unrelenting.  Added  to  this  was  the  re¬ 
solution,  probably  bom  of  the  abiding  tender 
memory  of  his  own  love  and  bereavement, 
that  if  this  marriage  were  ever  to  take  place 
it  should  be  no  merely  prudential  alliance,  but 


■  Life  of  the  Prince  Coneort.  On  the  subject  of  the 
intimation  of  her  probable  succession,  the  queen  says  in 
a  note,  *'  I  cried  much  on  learning  it,  and  ever  deplored 
this  contingency.” 
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one  of  affection  and  esteem  also.  He  could 
have  had  no  more  faithful,  no  more  practical, 
and,  be  it  added,  no  moi-e  subtle  ally  than 
Stockmar:  subtle  even  by  his  very  indepen¬ 
dence  and  unity  of  purpose.  Leopold  was  of 
opinion  that  no  other  prince  was  so  qualified 
to  make  his  niece  happy,  or  to  fulfil  worthily 
the  difficult  duties  of  the  consort  of  an  English 
queen.  Stockmar  as  friend  and  counsellor 
thought  it  his  duty  to  take  care  that  this 
opinion  was  well  founded.  Since  1834  he  had 
resided  with  his  family  at  Coburg,  but  without 
any  relations  with  the  ducal  house,  where  it 
was  believed  that  he  was  no  favourite.  He 
had  only  casual  opportunities  of  observing  the 
young  princes,  and  occupied  with  his  studies, 
and  in  rather  poor  health,  he  had  sufficient, 
and  to  him  agreeable  occupation  in  the  retired 
life  he  led  apart  from  courts  and  political 
questions.  But  Leopold  had  been  his  model 
prince,  and  was  still  his  beloved  master  and 
friend.  An  appeal  from  him  became  a  com¬ 
mand,  especially  when  it  had  reference  to  the 
happiness  of  the  little  English  princess  of  whom 
he  had  seen  so  much  while  he  was  in  Loudon. 
He  soon  sought  opportunities  of  meeting  the 
young  princes,  and  his  scrutinizing  eye  was  as 
quickly  fixed  upon  the  younger.  “  Albert  is 
a  fine  young  fellow,”  he  wrote  in  1836;  “well 
grown  for  his  age,  with  agreeable  and  valuable 
qualities ;  and  who,  if  things  go  well,  may  in  a 
few  years  turn  out  a  strong,  handsome  man  of 
a  kindly,  simple,  yet  dignified  demeanour.  Ex¬ 
ternally,  therefore,  he  possesses  all  that  pleases 
the  sex,  and  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries 
must  please.  It  may  prove,  too,  a  lucky  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  even  now  he  has  something 
of  an  English  look.”  There  is  nothing  very 
“gushing”  in  this  reference,  but  Stockmar  was 
always  plainly,  sometimes  almost  grimly, 
matter-of-fact.  He  committed  himself  to  no 
opinion  then,  but  only  ventured  to  continue 
by  saying,  “  He  is  said  to  be  circumspect,  dis¬ 
creet,  and  even  now  cautious.  But  all  this  is 
not  enough.  He  ought  to  have  not  merely 
great  ability,  but  a  right  ambition  and  great 
force  of  will  as  well.  To  pursue  for  a  life¬ 
time  a  political  career  so  arduous  demands 
more  than  energy  and  inclination — it  demands 
also  that  earnest  frame  of  mind  wliich  is  ready 


of  its  own  accord  to  sacrifice  mere  pleasure  to 
real  usefulness.  If  he  is  not  satisfied  hereafter 
with  the  consciousness  of  having  achieved  one 
of  the  most  influential  positions  in  Europe, 
how  often  will  he  be  tempted  to  repent  what 
he  has  undertaken  1  If  he  does  not  from  the 
very  outset  accept  it  as  a  vocation  of  grave 
responsibility,  on  the  efficient  fulfilment  of 
!  which  his  honour  and  happiness  depend,  there 
is  small  likelihood  of  his  succeeding.”  There 
is  something  deeply  significant  in  these  w'ords 
,  when  they  are  read  now  in  the  light  of  what 
1  Prince  Albert  became,  and  of  the  estimate  in 
i  which  he  lived  to  be  held  by  the  English 
]  people;  something  very  pathetically  significant 
in  them,  when  we  remember  that  they  are  here 
quoted  from  a  biography  of  the  prince  com¬ 
piled  under  the  direction  of  our  queen  hei-self,' 
and  published  only  six  years  ago — a  biography 
in  which  she  records,  now  that  she  is  able  to 
surround  herself  with  her  chddi-en’s  children, 
the  tender  and  true  and  simple  emotions  of 
her  own  “  love-making,”  and  confesses  with 
pride  how  her  youthful  heart  was  stirred  with 
an  affection  that  abides  with  her  still,  and  the 
memory  of  which  has  never  left  her  during 
the  years  of  her  widowhood. 

So  the  Duke  of  Coburg  came  to  England  in 
May,  1836,  and  stayed  for  four  weeks.  It 
was  no  more  than  a  friendly  visit.  The  prince 
had  often  in  still  earlier  years  heard  his  gi-and- 
mother,  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Gotha,  say 
how  she  should  like  him  to  form  an  alliance 
with  his  cousin;  but  even  if  he  had  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  was  more  than  a  family  wish 
casually  though  earnestly  expressed,  he  was 
an  exceedingly  unlikely  person  to  bring  it  to 
any  practical  issue  without  some  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  personal  motive.  That  such  motive 
arose  on  both  sides  during  this  visit  there 
seems  to  be  little  reason  to  doubt,-  and  indeed 
directly  after  the  visitors  had  departed  King 
Leopold  began  to  make  his  niece  aware  of  his 
hopes  and  wishes.  That  it  was  done  with 
kindly  art  there  need  be  no  question;  for  it 
elicited  an  answer  wliich  must  have  been 
eminently  satisfactory,  since  it  concludes  by 
saying,  “I  have  only  now  to  beg  you,  my 
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dearest  uncle,  to  take  care  of  the  health  of 
one  now  so  dear  to  me,  and  to  take  him  under 
your  special  protection.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
all  will  go  on  prosperously  and  well  on  this 
subject,  now  of  so  much  imj)ortance  to  me.” 

She  did  not  appeal  in  vain.  From  that 
moment  not  only  Leopold  but  St<>ckmar  were 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  prince.  The 
course  of  his  education,  his  health,  and  his 
pursuits  were  assiduously  watched,  and  to  a 
great  extent  judiciously  directed,  but  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  was  left  free,  or  at  all 
events  with  the  freedom  of  one  who  is  grateful 
for  kindly  and  sympathetic  aid  and  agreeable 
counsel. 

On  leaving  London  the  prince  and  his  bro¬ 
ther  went  to  Peiris,  where  they  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Orleans  family ;  and 
thence  to  Brussels;  for  as  Stockmai’  wisely  con¬ 
sidered  that  as  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
course  of  studies  on  which  they  were  to  enter 
should  include  a  frank  estimate  of  men,  the 
restrictions  of  the  society  of  Coburg,  where 
they  would  occupy  so  conventional  a  position, 
would  prevent  their  forming  acquaintances 
even  though  they  might  be  receiving  instruc¬ 
tion  from  eminent  professors.  The  political 
attitude  of  Prussia  made  it  an  exceedingly 
bad  school  at  which  to  gain  any  true  know¬ 
ledge  of  public  affairs  and  the  relative  position 
of  European  states,  while  the  society  at  Berlin 
was  either  hopelessly  formal  or  notoriously 
profligate.  Vienna  was  equally  objectionable 
for  a  German  prince,  and  the  univei-sities 
were  too  narrowly  scholastic  for  a  young  man 
who  might  have  soon  to  take  a  practical  part 
in  the  social  if  not  in  the  political  conditions  of 
an  important  state.  In  Brussels  Leopold  him- 
■self  was  engaged  in  organizing  and  establishing 
a  constitutional  government;  and  whether  the 
younger  of  the  two  nephews  married  the  young 
Queen  of  England  or  not,  he  would  there  be 
able  to  pursue  studies  which  would  fit  him  to  i 
take  a  distinguished  place  in  the  world.  Baron 
Weichmann,  a  retired  officer  of  the  English- 
German  legion,  was  their  tutor  in  history  and 
modem  languages.  With  M.  Quetelet,  the  i 
eminent  statist,  they  re.ad  the  higher  mathe-  ' 
matics,  and  their  application  to  social  and  j 
natural  phenomena  —  studies  which  always  | 


had  such  an  attraction  for  Prince  Albert  that 
for  sevenil  years  he  kept  up  an  intimate  cor¬ 
respondence  with  his  distinguished  tutor.  In 
I  the  spring  of  1837  they  went  to  Bonn,  where 
they  i-emained  for  eighteen  months  under  the 
direct  tuition  of  the  able  professors  who  were 
then  attached  to  the  university;  and  here 
Prince  Albert  was  distinguished  not  only  for 
the  eager  prosecution  of  his  studies  and  hi.s 
especial  delight  in  questions  of  public  law, 
metaphysics,  and  philosophy,  but  for  his  ami¬ 
able  temper,  and  for  that  social  attraction  of 
which  his  remiU'kable  talent  for  grotesque  but 
genial  mimicry  and  his  keen  sense  of  humour 
were  considerable  elements.  As  he  was  also  an 
accomplished  musician,  an  excellent  hand  with 
the  foils  even  among  the  student  experts,  and 
had  taken  care  to  maintain  the  practice  of 
those  manly  sports  which  enabled  him  to 
enjoy  exercise  in  the  country,  it  may  be  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  justified  the  declaration  of  one 
of  his  close  friends  and  companions.  Prince 
William  of  Lbwenstein,  that  “he  spared  no 
exertion  either  of  mind  or  body;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  rather  sought  difficulties  in  order  to 
overcome  them,  the  result  being  such  an  har¬ 
monious  development  of  his  powers  and  facul¬ 
ties  as  is  veiy  seldom  arrived  at.” 

It  was  while  the  princes  were  at  Bonn 
that  the  Princess  Victoria  came  to  the  throne, 
and  Stockmar,  as  we  have  already  seen,  came 
to  England  as  her  confidential  secretory  ami 
adviser.  In  a  modest  and  sensible  letter  Prince 
Albert  congi-atulated  his  “  dearest  cousin  ”  on 
the  high  but  difficult  task,  for  which  he 
prayed  that  she  might  receive  heavenly 
strength,  and  find  a  rewai'd  for  her  efforts  in 
the  thankfulness  and  love  of  her  subjects.  Of 
course  there  w’ere  rumours  of  a  contemplated 
marriage  of  the  young  queen  with  her  cousin, 
but  the  prince  himself  had  not  been  made 
aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  case.  He  was 
I  not,  so  to  speak,  an  officially-recognized  lover. 
It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  know  that  during 
the  autumn  vacation,  when  he  and  his  brother 
were  making  a  pedestrian  tour — a  delightfui 
i  holiday  of  exploration  in  Switzerland  and 
'  amid.st  the  Italian  lakes — he  collected  views, 

I  little  memorials,  a  “Rose  des  Alpes”  from  the 
I  Righi,  to  be  forwarded  to  her  on  his  return. 
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After  another  short  period  of  assiduous  study 
at  Bonn  it  was  thought  desirable  that  he 
should  be  formally  made  acquainted  with 
the  projected  marriage.  Thus  we  see  alter¬ 
nately  the  diplomatic  and  official  and  the 
natural  or  human  sides  of  this  royal  court¬ 
ship.  The  queen  had  been  consulted  by  her. 
uncle,  who  thought  that  some  decided  arrange¬ 
ments  should  be  made  for  the  following  year. 
The  frank  reply  was  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  in  a  royal  maiden  trained  as  Victoria 
had  been,  and  had  in  it  something  character¬ 
istic  of  the  candid  common  sense  for  which 
the  sovereign  was  even  then  distinguished. 
Both  she  and  the  prince  were  too  young,  and 
she  being  under  age,  her  subjects  might  think 
her  marriage  premature.  He  spoke  English 
but  imperfectly,  and  it  was  important  that 
this  defect  should  be  remedied ;  besides  this 
he  needed  more  experience,  more  self-reliance, 
and  greater  opportunities  and  habits  of  obser¬ 
vation  than  he  could  possibly  have  acquired. 
We  seem  to  be  able  to  trace  in  these  simple 
but  practical  objections  the  same  sense  of 
duty  which  caused  the  sudden  impulsive 
declaration,  “  I  will  be  good,”  to  be  made  to 
the  governess — the  same  desire  to  be  worthy 
of  her  high  calling  which  bent  the  little  head 
over  the  puzzling  Latin  grammar.  The  prince, 
who  was  on  a  visit  to  Brussels,  was  informed 
by  King  Leopold  of  the  family  proposals,  and 
of  these  which  were  accepted  as  necessary 
conditions.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  he 
should  have  been  disappointed,  but  he  took  a 
high  and  honourable  view  of  the  situation. 
He  was  ready  to  submit  to  the  proposed  de¬ 
lay,  but  he  should  expect  some  assurance  to 
go  upon.  If,  after  waiting  perhaps  for  three 
years,  he  found  that  the  queen  no  longer 
desired  the  marriage,  he  would  be  placed  in  a 
ridiculous  position,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
his  future  prospects  would  be  ruined.  It  was 
certainly  rather  hard,  especially  as  the  queen 
had  thought  it  her  duty  to  cease  corresponding 
with  him  after  her  accession.  But  Prince 
Albert  had  grown  much  more  mature  during 
the  previous  year,  and  the  objections  to  his 
youthful  appearance  and  even  to  the  need  for 
gre.ater  experience  had  already  diminished. 
His  uncle  was  more  than  ever  satisfied  with 


him.  Stockmar,  cool,  calculating,  and  anxi¬ 
ously  inquiring,  had  begun  to  form  a  high 
estimate  of  his  character  and  abilities.  These 
oj)inions  were  soon  likely  to  be  confirmed.  On 
leaving  Bonn  it  was  arranged  that  the  prince 
should  make  a  tour  in  Italy,  there  to  study 
not  only  books  and  politics,  but  men  and 
manners.  The  queen,  who  had  already  con¬ 
fided  to  Stockmar  her  true  wishes,  requested 
him  to  accompany  the  prince.  There  was 
little  difficulty  in  this  arrangement,  and  any 
surprise  which  he  might  have  felt  that  the 
confidential  physician,  secretary,  and  friend  of 
his  uncle  Leopold  should  be  his  companion 
w;is  easily  accounted  for  by  Stockmar’s  know¬ 
ledge  of  Italian  society  and  his  undoubted 
attainments.  It  wjis  a  happy  pleasant  holi¬ 
day,  tempered  by  daily  hours  of  study  and 
simple  active  habits.  The  country  round  Flor¬ 
ence  was  the  delightful  resort  of  the  prince 
and  his  friend  and  companion  Sir  Francis 
Seymour,  then  a  young  lieutenant  in  the  19th 
Regiment.  The  gi'eatest  pain  of  this  journey 
was  that  it  was  made  without  the  brother, 
from  whom  he  had  always  been  inseparable. 
Prince  Ernest  had  entered  upon  active  mili¬ 
tary  life  at  Dresden,  and  the  parting  had  been 
very  grievous,  for  the  brothers  loved  each 
other  sincerely.  But  there  was  no  leisure  for 
unavailing  sorrow.  Eaidy  rising,  study  from 
six  till  noon,  a  simple  mid-day  meal,  a  visit 
to  some  gallery  of  art  or  an  excursion  to  the 
lovely  environs  of  the  city,  or  two  or  three 
hours  devoted  to  the  grand  organ  in  the 
Church  of  the  Badia — such  was  the  usual 
day’s  occupation.  The  prince  was  never  fond 
of  the  ordinary  fashionable  amusements  of 
society,  as  people  in  England  found  out  after¬ 
wards;  but  of  couise  he  sometimes  had  to 
accept  invitations — indeed,  in  a  letter  to 
Prince  Lowenstein,  he  says  he  never  excused 
himself.  “  I  have  thrown  myself  into  the 
vortex  of  society.  I  have  danced,  dined, 
supped,  paid  compliments,  been  introduced  to 
people  and  had  people  introduced  to  me, 
chatted  French  and  English,  exhausted  every 
conceivable  phrase  about  the  weather,  played 
the  amiable  —  in  short,  have  made  ‘bonne 
mine  a  mauvais  jeu.’  You  know  my  passion 
for  this  sort  of  thing,  and  must  therefore 
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admire  my  strength  of  character — in  short,  I 
have  never  excused  myself,  never  returned 
home  tiU  five  in  the  morning — in  a  word, 

I  have  fairly  drained  the  carnival  cup  to 
the  tlregs.”  There  is,  of  course,  a  touch  of 
satire  in  this.  The  prince  cared  little  for  the 
small-t;dk  and  the  mere  frivolities  of  ordinary 
assemblies;  and  though  his  qualities  were 
eminently  social,  they  were  never  of  that 
gregarious  kind  which  made  him  happy  in  a 
crowd.  There  must  be  purjiose  in  all  that 
he  said  and  did,  and  probably  only  those  who 
knew  him  intimately  and  in  his  domestic 
relations  really  knew  what  an  intensity  there 
was  in  his  aflfection,  and  how  earnestly  he 
regarded  those  who  were  near  to  him  in  his 
daily  life.  Ordinarily  he  was  looked  upon  as 
cold  and  undemonstrative,  if  not  actually 
inaccessible.  There  is  no  need  now  to  ex¬ 
patiate  on  the  social  and  domestic  character 
of  Prince  Albert.  All  that  need  be  said  may 
be  conveyed  by  one  short  extract  from  her 
majesty’s  journal  on  the  22d  of  January,  1841, 
not  long  after  the  birth  of  the  princess  royal, 
when  the  royal  household  had  gone  to  Windsor 
Castle  to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays  after 
the  queen’s  recovery.  “  I  told  Albert  that 
formerly  I  was  too  happy  to  go  to  London,  and 
wretched  to  leave  it,  and  how,  since  the  blessed 
hour  of  my  marriage,  and  still  more  since  the 
summer,  I  dislike  and  am  unhappy  to  leave 
the  country,  and  could  be  content  and  happy 
never  to  go  to  town.  This  pleased  him.  The 
solid  pleasures  of  a  peaceful,  quiet,  yet  merry 
life  in  the  country,  with  my  inestimable  hus¬ 
band  and  friend,  my  all  in  all,  are  far  more 
durable  than  the  amusements  of  London, 
though  we  don’t  despise  or  dislike  these  some¬ 
times.” 

The  Italian  tour  was  over,  and  it  had  greatly 
helped  to  expand  the  prince’s  knowledge  and 
experience.  He  was  preparing  to  settle  down 
at  the  Rosenau — the  place  of  his  birth — there 
quietly  to  study  the  English  language  and 
history,  when  his  father  called  upon  him  to 
accompany  him  to  Carlsbad.  Stockmar,  who  i 
perhaps  had  some  doubt  whether  the  remark¬ 
able  range  and  variety  of  his  studies,  and 
especially  his  proficiency  in  some  accomplish¬ 
ments,  might  not  prevent  him  from  an  earnest  1 


application  to  subjects,  an  acquaintance  with 
which,  would  give  him  a  due  position  there¬ 
after,  wrote  to  him  sound  advice  and  kindly 
counsel,  and  even  ventured  to  banter  him,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  his  apparent  aversion  to  spend 
imich  time  in  the  society  of  ladies.  Meanwhile 
the  reasons  for  delaying  the  proposed  marriage 
were  diminishing.  There  were  many  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  the  young  queen  having  a 
suitable  protector  who  would  have  the  right 
to  be  constantly  near  her.  Other  alliances 
had  already  been  proposed,  but  in  her  own 
words  “  she  never  had  an  idea,  if  she  married 
at  all,  of  any  one  else.”  The  mutual  distrust 
of  political  parties  was  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing,  and  it  was  more  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  sovereign  to  maintain  a  position 
of  neutrality.  Still  delay  had  been  insisted 
on,  the  language  of  dijdomacy  and  of  friendly 
but  formal  representation  had  been  addressed 
to  the  j^rince  on  the  subject,  and  on  the  10th 
of  October,  1839,  he  and  his  brother  once  more 
arrived  at  Windsor  Castle,  evidently  under 
the  impression  that  the  marriage  was,  if  not 
altogether  broken  off,  at  all  events  suspended 
for  three  or  four  years.  But  three  yeai'S  had 
already  elapsed  since  the  first  meeting,  and 
handsome  as  both  young  men  were,  Albert’s 
appearance  was  so  striking  not  only  in  its 
manliness,  but  for  the  self-control  and  gentle 
intelligence  of  his  expression,  that  doubts 
founded  on  his  youth  or  want  of  experience 
were  not  likely  to  last.  Probably  the  mere 
fact  of  such  a  meeting  was  enough.  Two  days 
after  his  arrival  the  queen  writes  to  her  uncle 
in  her  usual  artless  way :  “  Albert’s  beauty  is 
most  striking,  and  he  is  most  amiable  and  un¬ 
affected,  in  short,  very  fascinating.  The  young 
men  are  very  amiable,  delightful  companions, 
and  I  am  very  happy  to  have  them  here.”  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  Leopold,  or 
Stockmar,  or  Melbourne  was  most  pleased  at 
the  quickly  following  result — a  result  expressed 
in  the  young  queen’s  letter  to  Stockmar,  her 
counsellor  and  secretary,  on  the  15th  of  October. 
“  I  do  feel  so  guilty,  I  know  not  how  to  begin 
my  letter ;  but  I  think  the  news  it  will  con¬ 
tain  will  be  sufficient  to  ensure  your  forgive¬ 
ness.  Albert  has  completely  won  my  heart, 
and  all  was  settled  between  us  this  morning. . . . 
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I  feel  certain  he  will  make  me  very  happy.  I 
wish  I  could  say  I  felt  as  certain  of  making 
him  happy ;  but  I  shall  do  my  best.  Uncle 
Leopold  must  tell  you  all  about  the  details, 
which  I  have  not  time  to  do.  .  .  .  Albert  is 
very  much  attached  to  you.” 

But  the  prince  himself  also  writes  to  Stock- 
mar  on  the  following  day,  full  of  his  new 
wonder  and  happiness  at  finding  himself  the 
object  of  so  much  aliection,  and  quoting  the 
famous  lines  from  Schiller’s  “  Song  of  the 
Bell.” 

“Heaven  opens  on  the  ravish’d  eye; 

The  heart  is  aU  entranced  with  bliss.” 

And  this  was  not  the  transient  sentiment  of 
the  first  courtship.  “  True  and  fast,”  the 
prince  proved  to  be  worthy  of  the  motto  of 
his  ancient  house.  The  letters  of  the  later 
married  lives  of  this  happy  royal  pair  are  just 
as  really  love-letters  as  any  that  note  the  first 
spring-tide  of  their  regard.  On  the  23d 
November,  1839,  there  was  a  special  meeting 
of  the  privy-council  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
at  which  eighty-three  members  were  present, 
to  hear  the  queen  intimate  her  intention  of 
allying  herself  in  marriage  with  Prince  Albert 
of  Saxe -Coburg.  “Precisely  at  two,”  the 
queen  records  in  her  Journal,  “  I  went  in.  The 
room  was  full ;  but  I  hardly  knew  who  was 
there.  Lord  Melbourne  I  saw  looking  kindly 
at  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  but  he  was  not 
near  me.  I  then  read  my  short  declaration. 
I  felt  my  hands  shook,  but  I  did  not  make  one 
mistake.  I  felt  more  happy  and  thankful 
when  it  was  over.  Lord  Lansdowne  then 
rose,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  privy-council, 
asked  that  ‘  this  most  gracious  and  most  wel¬ 
come  communication  might  be  printed.’  I 
then  left  the  room — the  whole  thing  not  last¬ 
ing  above  two  or  three  minutes.  The  Duke 
of  Cambridge  came  into  the  small  library 
where  I  was  standing,  and  wished  me  joy.” 

The  royal  declaration  was  in  these  words: — 

“  I  have  caused  you  to  be  summoned  at  the 
present  time  in  order  that  I  may  acquaint  you 
with  my  resolution  in  a  matter  which  deeply 
concerns  the  welfare  of  my  people  and  the 
happiness  of  my  future  life.  It  is  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  ally  myself  in  marriage  with  the 
Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  Deeply 


impressed  wdth  the  solemnity  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  which  I  am  about  to  contract,  I  have 
not  come  to  this  decision  without  mature  con¬ 
sideration,  nor  without  feeling  a  strong  assur¬ 
ance  that,  wdth  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God, 
it  will  at  once  secure  my  domestic  felicity  and 
serve  the  interests  of  my  country.  1  have 
thought  fit  to  make  this  resolution  known  to 
you  at  the  earliest  period,  in  order  that  you 
may  be  fully  apprised  of  a  matter  so  highly 
important  to  me  and  my  kingdom,  and  which 
I  persuade  myself  wdll  be  most  acceptable  to 
all  my  loving  subjects.” 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1840,  the  queen 
opened  parliament,  and  the  firet  words  she 
uttered  referred  to  that  marriage  which  it 
was  hoped  might  be  conducive  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  as  well  as  to  her  own  domestic 
happiness.  There  was  but  one  general  feeling 
in  the  country  on  the  latter  subject;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  continued  exaspei'ation  of 
the  Tories  at  the  supposed  influence  of  the 
Whig  ministry — a  suspicion  for  which  there 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  many  grounds  of 
excuse  —  the  national  welcome  of  the  prince 
might  afterwards  have  been  unalloyed  by 
those  party  disputes  on  the  subject  of  his 
religion,  his  income,  and  his  relation  to  the 
crown,  which  would  have  been  painful  to  a 
less  informed  mind,  or  to  a  less  dignified, 
equable,  and  undemonstrative  temper.  The 
successes  which  had  been  achieved  in  India 
were  almost  the  only  matter  for  congratula¬ 
tion  alluded  to  in  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
except  this  marriage ;  but  the  loyalty  and 
regard  of  the  people  were  sufficient  to  give 
the  topic  of  the  approaching  wedding  pai-a- 
mount  importance  even  in  the  face  of  Chartist 
riots,  and  the  general  prevalence  of  disaffec¬ 
tion  towards  the  government,  which  arose 
from  widely  prevailing  distress,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  a  reduction  of  taxes  on  articles  of 
common  consumption. 

The  address  of  congratulation  which  was 
presented  to  the  queen  by  parliament  was 
warm  and  enthusiastic,  and  the  emotion  which 
greeted  the  announcement  of  the  a])proaching 
marriage  was  intense.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
supporting  the  address  as  leader  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition,  spoke  of  her  majesty’s  .singular  good 
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fortune  to  be  able  to  j^ratify  her  private  feel¬ 
ings  while  she  performed  her  public  duty,  and 
to  obtain  the  best  guarantee  for  happiness  by 
conti'ucting  an  alliance  founded  on  affection. 
Melbourne  was  doubtless  willing  and  ready 
to  relinquish  those  confidential  relations  which 
would  now  devolve  on  him  who  had  the  right, 
and  would  soon  acquire  the  ability,  to  advise 
and  protect  the  sovereign.  But  the  prince 
had  not  yet  arrived  in  England.  The  mar¬ 
riage  contract  had  yet  to  be  arranged;  and 
there  were  other  elements  of  discord  beside 
those  that  proceeded  from  the  political  jea¬ 
lousies  of  the  extreme  Tories,  the  weak  indif¬ 
ference  of  many  of  the  Whigs,  and  the 
growing  symptoms  of  disaffection  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  already  ])ointed  to  a  strange 
coalition  between  the  Radicals  and  the  fol¬ 
lower  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  foresaw  that 
the  time  must  soon  come  when  the  ministry 
would  have  to  give  way.  The  government 
was  still  hampered  by  the  too  obvious  aid 
which  it  received  from  O’Connell,  who  lost  no 
opportunity  of  assailing  the  Tories  with  vio¬ 
lent  abuse.  Tie  had  taken  the  opportxinity  of 
signalizing  her  majesty’s  refusal  to  dismiss 
tlie  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber  by  addressing 
a  meeting  at  Lublin,  convened  for  the  purpose 
of  congratulating  her  on  her  resistance.  At 
that  meeting  Mr.  Henry  Grattan  had  darkly 
declared  that  if  her  majesty  had  once  been 
fairly  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Tories  he 
would  not  have  given  an  orange-peel  for  her 
life.  “If  some  of  the  low  miscreants  of  the  party 
had  got  round  her  majesty  and  had  the  mix¬ 
ing  of  her  royal  bowl  at  night,  I  fear  she  would 
have  had  a  long  sleep.”  Feargus  O’Connor  in 
his  mad  way  averred  that  he  had  excellent 
authority  for  the  statement  that  the  proposed 
change  of  the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber  was 
part  of  a  plan  for  placing  “  the  bloody  Cum¬ 
berland”  on  the  throne.  O’Connell  was  full 
of  insidious  flattery.  “  When  I  entered  the 
Reform  Club,”  he  said,  “a  friend  seized  me 
by  Ijoth  hands,  exclaiming,  ‘  She  has  done  it ! 
England  has  triumphed,  and  Ireland  is  saved !  ’ 
May  the  great  God  of  heaven  bless  her  who 
did  it ! — that  creature  of  only  nineteen — lovely 
as  she  is  young,  and  pure  <'is  she  is  exalted. 
She  was  something  which  might  be  dreamed 


of  in  chivalry  or  fairyland.  There  she  was  in 
the  power  of  the  weakness  of  her  sex.  It  was 
not  her  head  that  she  consulted ;  it  was  from 
the  overflowing  feelings  of  her  young  heart 
that  she  was  induced  to  take  the  coui-se  she 
so  nobly  pursued.  Those  excellent  women 
I  who  had  been  so  long  attached  to  her — who 
I  had  nursed  and  tended  to  her  wants  in  her 
childhood  —  who  had  watched  over  her  in 
sickness,  whose  eyes  beamed  with  delight  as 
they  watched  her  increasing  daily  in  beauty 
and  in  loveliness — when  they  were  threatened 
;  to  be  forced  away  from  her,  her  heart  told  her 
j  that  she  could  as  well  part  with  that  heart 
i  itself  as  with  those  whom  it  held  so  dear.” 
That  this  wild  talk,  this  monstrous  perversion, 
had  an  immediate  effect  in  Ireland  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  In  England  it  helped  to  empha¬ 
size  Brougham’s  attacks  on  the  ministry,  and 
seemed  to  give  force  to  the  accusation  that 
Melbourne  and  his  adherents  used  unconsti¬ 
tutional  devices  to  maintain  an  influence  over 
the  crown.  Before  the  announcement  of  the 
proposed  marriage  O’Connell  had  taken  an¬ 
other  opportunity  of  addressing  an  enormous 
assembly  of  above  30,000  people  at  Bandon. 
“  We  must  be,  we  are,  loyal  to  our  young  and 
lovely  queen.  We  must  be,  we  are,  attached  to 
the  throne,  and  to  the  lovely  being  by  whom 
it  is  filled.  She  is  going  to  be  married!” 
This  was  greeted  with  tumultuous  cheering, 
and  with  waving  of  handkerchiefs  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  elegantly-dressed  ladies  who  crowded 
the  surrounding  buildings.  “  I  wish  she  may 
have  as  many  children  as  my  grandmother 
had — two-and-twenty !  God  bless  the  queen! 
I  am  a  father  and  grandfather;  and  in  the 
face  of  heaven  I  pray  with  as  much  honesty 
and  fervency  for  Queen  Victoria  as  I  do  for 
any  one  of  my  own  progeny.  The  moment  I 
heard  of  the  daring  and  audacious  menaces  of 
the  Tories  towards  the  sovereign,  I  promul¬ 
gated  through  the  press  my  feelings  of  detes¬ 
tation  and  my  determination  on  the  matter. 
Oh !  if  I  be  not  greatly  mistaken,  I’d  get  in 
one  day  500,000  brave  Irishmen  to  defend  the 
life,  the  honour,  and  the  person  of  the  beloved 
young  lady  by  whom  England’s  throne  is  now 
filled.  Let  every  man  in  the  vast  and  multi¬ 
tudinous  assembly  stretched  out  before  me 
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who  is  loyal  to  the  queen  and  would  defend 
her  to  the  last,  lift  up  his  right  hand.  (Every 
hand  was  held  aloft.)  There  are  hearts  in 
those  hands.  I  tell  you  that  if  necessity  re¬ 
quired,  there  would  be  swords  in  them!” 

This  may  seem  to  some  readers  to  be  rant 
and  fustian,  but  at  that  time  and  amidst  that 
assembly  it  had  a  tremendous  effect;  for  we 
must  try  to  imagine  the  towering  form,  the 
mobile  features,  the  searching  eye,  and  the 
voice  which,  round  and  full,  and  yet  wdth 
clarion  tone,  could  be  made  to  reach  to  the 
very  confines  even  of  that  vast  crowd,  and  by 
its  wonderful  cadences  and  changeful  notes  of 
mirth,  of  pathos,  and  of  denunciation,  move 
every  man  and  woman  who  heard  it  to  a 
tempest  of  anger,  of  laughter,  or  of  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

Nor  can  it  be  forgotten  that  in  all  O’Con¬ 
nell’s  speeches  there  was  an  appearance  of 
sincerity,  arising  from  allusions  to  known 
occurrences  or  to  deeply-rooted  prejudices. 
There  was  enough  of  fact,  even  though  it  might 
be  altogether  misapplied,  to  give  a  ring  of  truth 
to  many  of  his  most  untrustworthy  utterances. 

We  have  already  seen  the  position  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  stood  in  relation  to 
an  avowed  attempt  to  change  the  succession 
to  the  throne ;  and  in  January,  1840,  the  calm 
and  judicious  Stockmar,  coming  to  England 
to  negotiate  the  marriage  treaty  with  Lord 
Palmerston,  records  his  opinion  that  the  preju¬ 
dices  entertained  by  some  of  the  ultra  party 
against  the  prince  could  be  clearly  traced  to 
the  influence  of  Ernest  Augustus  of  Hanover. 
They  gave  out  that  he  was  a  Radical  and  an 
Infidel,  and  said  that  George  of  Cambridge  or 
a  Prince  of  Orange  ought  to  have  been  the 
consort  of  the  queen.  “On  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  the  mere  determination  of  the  queen  to 
marry,  and  the  satisfaction  thereby  given  to 
what  was  a  very  universal  desire  (for  the  idea 
that  the  King  of  Hanover  and  his  line  might 
succeed  to  the  throne  was  very  distasteful  to 
the  people),  has  raised  the  queen’s  popularity, 
and  will  for  a  while  lend  some  little  strength 
to  the  very  weak  ministry.” 

The  calumnies  which  were  spread  or  which 
grew  out  of  prejudice  and  ignorance  perhaps 
helped  to  refute  each  other,  for  another  set  of 


detractors  were  equally  ready  to  a.ssert  that 
the  prince  wiis  a  Roman  Catholic — a  suspicion 
which,  if  it  had  any  real  existence,  probably 
originated  in  the  remarkable  carelessness  of 
ministers,  who  had  omitted  from  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  marriage  to  the  jjrivy-council  and  to 
parliament  the  statement  that  he  was  a  Pro¬ 
testant  prince.  King  Leopold  had  noted  the 
omission,  and  wrote  to  the  queen  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  his  usual  shrewd  way,  saying,  “  On 
religious  mattere  one  cannot  be  too  prudent, 
because  one  can  never  see  what  passionate  use 
people  will  make  of  such  a  thing.”  He  wjis 
right.  Melbourne,  in  his  laissez  fairemaim&c, 
regarded  the  words  as  supei*fluous.  Other 
ministei-s  agreed  with  him  that  people  with 
any  knowledge  would  be  aware  of  the  Pro¬ 
testantism  of  the  prince’s  house,  which  had 
lost  many  of  its  possessions  through  its  0]ipo- 
sition  to  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  and  afterwards.  Besides,  as  Brougham 
afterwards  pointed  out  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
for  the  sovereign  to  marry  a  Roman  Catholic 
would  be  to  forfeit  the  crown.  There  was  no 
particular  reason  for  including  the  woi’ds  in 
the  declaration,  but  there  was  certainly  no 
good  reason  for  leaving  them  out ;  and  on  the 
debate  on  the  address  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
moved  an  amendment  for  inserting  the  word 
Protestant,  on  the  ground  that  “  it  will  give 
her  majesty’s  subjects  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  Prince  Albert  is  a  Protestant— thus 
showing  the  public  that  this  is  still  a  Protest¬ 
ant  state.”  The  duke,  in  fact,  attributed  the 
omission  to  the  desire  of  the  ministry  not  to 
offend  their  Irish  supporters — a  charge  which 
is  significant  enough  when  considered  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  condition  of  parties. 

The  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  prince’s 
religion  of  course  got  abroad,  and  all  kinds  of 
vague  rumours  were  in  circulation,  so  that  the 
queen  herself  asked  for  a  regular  statement 
which  would  show  how  unfounded  were  all 
these  reports.  Accordingly  the  following  letter 
was  received  from  the  prince.  “  In  accordance 
with  your  wish  we  have  set  about  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  an  historical  sketch  of  the  pro¬ 
genitors  of  our  house,  so  as  to  show  at  once 
their  position  towards  the  Reformation  and 
Protestantism.  It  is  not  yet  complete ;  but  it 
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shall  be  sent  with  my  next  letter,  and  demon¬ 
strate,  that  to  the  house  of  Saxony,  Protestan¬ 
tism  in  a  measure  owes  its  existence,  for  this 
house  and  that  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
stood  quite  alone  against  Europe,  and  upheld 
Luther  and  his  cause  triumphantly.  This 
shows  the  folly  of  constantly  assailing  our 
house  as  papistical.  So  little  is  this  the  case, 
that  there  has  not  been  a  single  Catholic 
princess  introduced  into  the  Coburg  family 
since  the  appearance  of  Luther  in  1521. 
Moreover,  the  elector,  Frederick  the  Wise  of 
Saxony,  was  the  very  first  Protestant  that 
ever  lived.  That  you  may  know  and  judge 
for  youreelf,  dear  Victoria,  what  my  creed 
and  religious  principles  are,  I  send  you  a 
confession  of  faith,  which  I  worked  out  for 
myself  in  1835,  and  which  I  then  publicly 
avowed  and  swore  to  in  our  High  Church. 
I  enclose  an  English  copy  and  the  original  as 
I  then  wrote  it.  You  will  see  my  hand  has 
somewhat  changed  since  then.” 

This  was  decisive  enough,  but  that  vague 
mischief  had  been  rather  widely  spread,  was 
evident  from  the  fact  that  Stockniar  received 
a  letter  from  Lord  Palmerston  asking, — “Can 
you  tell  me  whether  Prince  Albert  belongs  to 
any  Protestant  sect,  the  tenets  of  which  could 
prevent  him  from  partaking  of  the  Lord’s 
supj)er  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England?”  The  reply  to  this  was  that  the 
prince  did  not  belong  to  any  sect,  and  that 
no  material  difference  existed  between  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord’s  supper  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  German  Protestant  Church 
and  those  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

But  there  wiis  also  to  be  disagreeable  opposi¬ 
tion  over  the  discussion  of  the  prince’s  annuity 
and  of  the  rank  which  should  be  accorded  him. 
The  ministry  here  also  showed  a  remarkable 
want  of  tact,  and  even  of  common  prudence, 
when  w’e  consider  the  feeling  w'hich  was  pro¬ 
bably  raised  by  the  groundless  suspicious  that 
had  already  been  more  than  whispered  both 
in  and  out  of  parliament.  Some  of  the 
lower  class  of  so-called  satirical  journals,  and 
of  caricatures,  were  not  likely  to  lose  the  op- 
|)ortunity  of  making  capihil  out  of  the  money 
question.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  un- 
couciliatory  than  the  manner  in  which  the 
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j  question  of  the  j)rince  consort’s  annuity  was 
brought  before  the  house.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  grant  should  be  £50,000  a  year;  but 
it  would  seem  that  no  attempt  was  made  to 
consult  the  opposition,  or  to  come  to  such  an 
understanding  as  would  have  secured  proper 
unanimity,  instead  of  making  the  prince’s 
income  the  subject  of  a  haggling  debate,  in 
which  the  objections  of  the  opposition  were 
treated  as  expressions  of  disloyalty,  and  were 
so  interpreted  that  it  appeared  as  though  there 
wtis  some  desire  to  provoke  the  antagonism 
which,  it  was  assumed,  had  been  directed 
against  the  queen  and  the  prince.  Mr.  Hume 
at  once  as  an  economist  proposed  to  reduce 
the  amount  asked  for  from  £50,000  to  £21,000, 
and  a  clumsy  remark  of  Lord  John  Russell’s, 
that  the  prince’s  household  would  cost  £8000 
a  year,  of  course,  gave  the  opportunity  for 
asking  what  then  would  be  done  with  the 
other  £42,000?  The  proposed  reduction  was 
negatived;  but  the  debate  had  been  conducted 
in  an  aggravating  temper — little  likely  to 
secure  a  ministry  which  had  already  lost 
many  of  its  former  supporters.  On  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  Colonel  Sibthorp,  who  was  even  then 
almost  fantastic  in  his  professed  Toryism, 
the  sum  voted  was  £30,000.  This  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  many  prominent  members  of  the 
opposition,  including  Peel,  who  in  forcible 
language  resented  the  imputations  that  they 
who  voted  for  a  reduction  in  the  amount  were 
unfriendly  to  the  crown.  “  He  who  acquiesced 
in  a  vote  which  he  felt  could  not  be  vindicated, 
was  not  a  true  friend  to  the  crown.  He  was 
a  much  greater  friend  to  the  crown  who  saved 
it  from  the  unpopularity  of  an  extravagant 
vote.”  He  thought  that  £30,000  during  the 
life  of  her  majesty  would  be  a  just  and  liberal 
grant,  and  that  £30,000  to  Prince  Albert  in 
case  of  his  surviving  her  majesty,  and  in  case 
of  there  being  no  issue,  would  also  be  a  liberal 
provision ;  but  he  w'as  prepared  to  vote  for  a 
suitable  increase  should  there  be  a  family,  and 
if  Prince  Albert  would  give  a  guarantee  of  his 
jiermanent  residence  in  and  attachment  to 
the  country.  After  arguing  the  question  by 
numerous  references  to  precedents  and  to  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  case.  Sir  Robert 
said,  “  I  will  not  condescend  to  rebut  the 
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charge  of  want  of  respect  or  loyalty.  I  have 
no  compunctions  of  conscience  on  that  ground. 
I  never  made  a  concurrence  of  political  senti¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  a  condition 
of  my  loyalty.  I  never  have  been  otherwise 
than  loyal  and  respectful  towards  my  sovereign. 
Not  one  breath  of  disloyalty,  not  one  word  of 
disrespect  towards  the  crown,  or  any  members 
of  the  royal  family,  however  averse  their 
political  sentiments  were  to  mine,  has  ever 
escaped  my  lips ;  and  when  performing  what 
I  believe  to  be  my  duty  to  this  house,  and  my 
duty  towards  the  crown,  I  should  think 
myself  unworthy  of  the  position  which  I  hold, 
of  my  station  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  if  I  thought  that  I  could  not  take 
a  straightforward  course,  without  needless  pro¬ 
fessions  of  loyalty,  or  without  a  defence  against 
accusations  which  I  believe  to  be  utterly  un¬ 
founded.”  This  was  good  and  honest  speech, 
and  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  grant  was 
carried,  at  which  nearly  everybody  on  the 
other  side,  including  Stockmai- — who  of  course 
desired  to  do  as  well  as  possible  by  his  pro- 
teg6? — was  much  more  annoyed  than  either 
the  queen  or  Prince  Albert  himself.  Indeed 
the  prince,  guided  by  an  admirable  temper 
and  a  sound  clear  insight,  had  already  begun 
to  see  the  danger  of  being  led  into  any  poli¬ 
tical  partisanship;  and  the  first  real  opposi¬ 
tion  which  he  afterwards  made  to  ministerial 
proposals,  was  that  he  should  have  for  his 
private  secretary  Mr.  George  Anson,  who  had 
been  confidential  and  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Melbourne,  but  who  was  a  man  little 
likely  to  introduce  any  shadow  of  political 
intrigue,  and  who,  because  of  his  attainments, 
high  breeding,  and  experience,  was  well  quali¬ 
fied  for  a  post  in  which  he  soon  gained  the 
real  respect  and  esteem  of  the  prince.  In  a 
letter  to  the  queen  Prince  Albert  had  expressed 
a  strong  desire  that  his  household  should  com¬ 
prise  men  of  both  parties,  and  if  possible 
should  consist  of  pereons  who  had  done  the 
state  good  service.  The  prince  had  in  fact  de¬ 
termined  to  hold  a  position  unbiassed  by  party 
considerations,  and  his  subsequent  regard 
and  admiration  for  Peel,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  assisted  in  correcting  any  impressions 
which  existed  with  regard  to  the  overweening 


influence  of  the  Whig  ministry, showed  at  once 
that  he  had  both  studied  and  undemtood  the 
IK)sition  which  he  was  to  occupy  in  rekition  to 
English  politics. 

The  young  queen,  however,  was  seriously 
vexed  by  the  question  of  precedence,  or  the 
rank  which  was  to  be  conceded  to  her  consort. 
Here  again  the  ministry  blundered.  It  was 
not  unreasonably  desired  by  the  queen  that 
her  husband  should  rank  next  to  herself,  anil 
there  did  not  at  first  appear  to  be  any  parti¬ 
cular  difficulty  on  the  subject,  as  the  intention 
was  to  introduce  into  the  bill  naturalizing  the 
prince  a  clause  which  would  give  him  prece¬ 
dence  immediately  after  the  queen.  A  strong 
opposition  was  at  once  manifested  to  this 
coui-se.  Cumberland,  the  King  of  Hanover, 
began  it  by  so  working  upon  the  prejudices 
of  the  Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Cambridge,  that 
they  withdrew  what  had  been  regarded  as  a 
consent,  however  reluctant.  He  also  urged 
some  of  his  partisans  here  to  agitate  against 
the  measure.  Many  who  were  not  well  af¬ 
fected  to  him  were  yet  opposed  to  the  bill, 
and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  title 
referred  only  to  a  bill  of  naturalization,  and 
said  nothing  about  the  rank  of  the  prince. 
This  caused  some  delay,  and  the  delay  meant 
an  opposition  which  was  in  itself  justified 
by  legal  argument.  By  the  advice  and  strong 
representation  of  Stockmar,  as  it  appears 
from  his  memoirs,  the  government  withdrew 
their  bill,  though  the  queen  was  greatly 
hurt  and  distressed  by  the  repeated  success 
of  the  opposition,  which  seemed  to  be  directed 
against  Prince  Albert.  For  the  bill  an  order 
of  council  was  substituted,  similar  to  that 
which  had  been  used  by  the  Prince  Regent 
in  1826  to  settle  the  rank  of  Prince  Leopold; 
a  simple  act  of  naturalization  was  passed,  and 
the  precedence  of  the  prince  was  afterwards 
determined  by  the  royal  prerogative ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  queen  herself  could  give  him  pre¬ 
cedence  next  to  herself  at  home;  but  this  right 
could  not,  of  course,  be  exercised  abroad, 
where,  unless  by  the  courtesy  of  other  sove¬ 
reigns,  the  same  status  might  be  refused. 
It  was  years  afterwards,  in  1857,  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  by  letters-patent  the  title  of  Prince 
Consort,  which,  however,  had  been  already 
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bestowed  upon  him  by  the  peojde,  who  had 
learned  to  estimate  and  admire  his  high  char¬ 
acter  and  his  unassuming  nobility  of  conduct; 
but  in  1856  the  queen  herself  recorded  what 
was  her  annoyance  on  the  subject.  Neither 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  nor  the  King  of  Hanover 
would  give  way,  especially  as  it  was  repre¬ 
sented  that,  in  the  event  of  the  queen’s  death. 
Prince  Albert  would  stdl  retain  precedence 
over  the  heir  apparent,  if  ever  that  heir  should 
be  a  son  of  the  Hanoverian  sovereign.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  mere  title  of  nobility  could 
give  the  prince  consoi-t  the  precedence  which 
would  entitle  him  as  the  husband  of  the  queen 
to  stand  next  her  on  public  occasions,  since 
the  precedence  of  titles  was  already  settled  by 
law  in  favour  of  actual  membei-s  of  the  royal 
family.  Perhaps  the  only  way  after  all  was 
to  leave  it  within  the  power  of  the  queen  her¬ 
self.  “When  I  first  mai'ried,”  she  says  in  the 
memorandum  already  referred  to,  “we  had 
much  difficulty  on  this  subject,  much  bad  feel¬ 
ing  wjis  shown,  several  members  of  the  royal 
family  showed  bad  grace  in  giving  precedence 
to  the  prince,  and  the  late  King  of  Hanover 
positively  resisted  doing  so.  .  .  .  When  the 
queen  was  abroad  the  prince’s  position  was 
always  a  subject  of  negotiation  and  vexation; 
the  position  accorded  to  him,  the  queen  had 
always  to  acknowledge  as  a  grace  and  favour 
bestowed  on  her  by  the  sovereigns  whom  she 
visited.  .  .  .  On  the  Rhine  in  1845  the  King 
of  Prussia  would  not  give  the  place  to  the 
queen’s  husband,  which  common  civility  re¬ 
quired,  because  of  the  presence  of  an  archduke, 
the  third  son  of  an  uncle  of  the  reigning 
Emperor  of  Austria,  who  would  not  give  the 
ptM,  and  whom  the  king  would  not  offend. 
The  only  legal  position  in  Europe  according 
to  international  law  which  the  husband  of  the 
Queen  of  England  enjoyed  was  that  of  a 
younger  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
and  this  merely  because  the  English  law  did 
not  know  of  him.  This  is  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  the  crown  of  England.” 

The  queen  doubtless  felt  it  far  more  than 
the  prince  himself,  and  indeed,  so  far  as  the 
money  matter  was  concerned,  he  told  Stockmar 
that  the  reduction  of  the  amount  chiefly 
affected  him  because  it  gave  him  less  means 


of  helj)ing  men  of  lettem  and  of  science.  He 
had  alreaily  understood  that  the  opposition 
was  not  due  to  the  Tories  alone,  nor  was  it  so 
represented  by  Melbourne,  who,  on  meeting 
Stockmar  on  the  st.-urcase  of  the  palace,  took 
him  aside  to  say,  “  The  prince  will  doubtless 
be  very  much  irritated  against  the  Tories. 
But  it  is  not  the  Tories  alone  whom  the  prince 
has  to  thank  for  the  curtailment  of  his  ap¬ 
panage.  It  is  the  Tories,  the  Radicals,  and  a 
good  many  of  our  own  people."  So  far  from 
the  j)riuce  being  much  irritated,  even  imme¬ 
diately  after  he  heard  of  it  he  wrote  to  the 
queen  from  Brussels  to  reassure  her.  “  You 
can  eiisily  imagine  the  very  unpleasant  effect 
produced  upon  me  by  the  news  of  the  truly 
most  unseemly  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
about  my  annuity.  We  came  upon  it  in  a 
newspaper  at  Aix,  where  we  dined.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  the  people  have  made  them¬ 
selves  needlessly  disagreeable.  All  I  have 
time  to  say  is,  that  while  I  possess  your  love 
they  cannot  make  me  unhappy.” 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  at  greater  length 
on  the  early  characteristics  of  a  prince  who 
remained  always  true  to  these  first  expressions 
of  affection,  and  who  subordinated  much  of 
what  others  might  have  regarded  as  legiti¬ 
mate  ambition  to  that  which  he  recognized  as 
his  plain  and  simple  duty.  Near  the  end  of 
the  year  1839,  only  an  hour  before  he  was  to 
take  the  sacrament  at  the  church  at  Cologne, 
he  was  writing  to  his  dear  little  bride,  and 
said  in  reference  to  the  solemn  act  in  which 
he  was  about  to  participate;  “God  will  not 
take  it  amiss  if  in  that  serious  act,  even  at  the 
altar,  I  think  of  you ;  for  I  will  pray  to  him 
for  you,  and  for  your  soul’s  health,  and  he 
will  not  refuse  us  his  blessing.” 

There  was  no  bitterness  in  his  mind,  but 
love  and  doubtless  much  peace  in  his  heart, 
when  he  arrived  in  England  for  the  marriage; 
and  if  he  had  any  doubts,  they  must  have  been 
dissipated  by  the  hearty  enthusiastic  reception 
accorded  to  him  by  the  English  people.  From 
the  time  that  he  landed  at  Dover  till  he 
reached  the  palace,  the  avenues  of  which 
were  crowded,  he  was  greeted  with  shouts 
and  cheers  of  welcome,  and  the  pleasure  of 
the  journey  doubtless  shone  in  his  calm  but 
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singularly  handsome  face.  It  was  on  the  8th 
of  February  (1840)  that  the  jirince  arrived  in 
London,  and  on  the  10th  the  royal  marriage 
was  celebrated  amidst  general  rejoicings,  and 
a  holiday,  which  attracted  large  numbem  of 
people  from  the  country,  and  from  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning  kept  the  streets  crowded 
in  the  direction  of  Buckingham  Palace  and  the 
chapel-royal,  St.  James’,  where  the  ceremony 
was  to  take  place.  The  Duchess  of  Kent  and 
twelve  bridesmaids  were  already  in  attend¬ 
ance  on  her  majesty.  The  prince  and  his 
j)arty  left  the  palace  at  about  a  quarter  to 
twelve — rather  before  the  queen’s  departure. 
Again  he  was  received  with  acclamations,  and 
even  in  the  colonnade  leading  to  the  chapel 
the  reception  made  him  radiant.  There  has 
perhaps  never  been  a  more  delightful,  simple 
and  happy,  and  unostentatious  royal  wedding 
— there  has  jmobably  never  been  so  tnily 
happy,  loving,  and  purely  domestic  a  married 
life  than  that  which  followed ;  for  it  was  a 
marriage  not  of  political  convenience,  but  of 
affection.  “  It  is  this,”  said  Lord  Melbourne 
aftei  wards  to  the  queen,  “  wLich  makes  your 
majesty’s  marriage  so  popular.” 

The  approaching  expectsition  of  the  birth  of 
an  heir  to  the  throne  made  it  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  the  appointment  of  a  regent  in  case  of 
the  death  of  the  queen.  In  spite  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  urged  that 
the  regency  should  be  vested  in  a  council  of 
which  the  consort  of  the  queen  should  be  a 
member,  the  nomination  of  Prince  Albert  to 
be  sole  regent  to  his  own  child  or  children  was 
accepted  with  general  satisfaction.  Statesmen 
and  people  acknowledged  the  propriety  of 
appointing  the  father  of  the  royal  infant  as 
guardian,  and  had  already  recognized  that 
the  prince  was  eminently  deserving  of  com¬ 
plete  confidence.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
young  consort  of  the  queen  (he  was  then 
scarcely  twenty-one  years  of  age)  had  become 
what  is  termed  popular — and  in  the  ordinary 
superficial  sense  Prince  Albert  never  was  a 
popular’  man;  he  had  too  great  earnestness, 
and  yet  a  wise  reticence  in  rehrtion  to  public 
matters,  and  his  sentiments  also  were  too 
deep  to  be  in  accord  with  the  sort  of  “  tak¬ 
ing”  temper  that  makes  the  temporary  suc¬ 


cess  of  popular  favourites;  nor,  as  we  have 
seen,  did  he  care  to  cultivate  the  shallower, 
and,  as  he  considered  them,  the  frivolous  and 
useless  habits  of  so-called  society.  He  would 
not  affect  an  interest  in  small  talk;  he  would 
not  flirt,  or  i)retend  to  find  delight  in  the  or¬ 
namental  commonjrlaces  that  sometimes  pass 
current  for  conversation.  His  humour  was 
that  of  a  witty  observant  boy;  but  he  mostly 
kept  that  for  the  domestic  circle.  His  char¬ 
acter  was  serious,  his  manner  undemonstrative; 
but  even  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speak¬ 
ing  sagacious  and  somewhat  cyniciil  observers 
gave  him  their  confidence,  and  noted  his 
remarkable  ability  no  less  than  his  evidently 
conscientious  desire  to  act  with  a  singleness  of 
purpose  which  commanded  respect  and  esteem. 
The  people  too,  or  that  thinking  section  of  the 
people  who  foresaw  the  great  advantage  to  the 
country  of  a  prince  consort  who  was  ready 
to  promote  art  education,  manufactures,  and 
social  improvement,  and  of  a  royal  household 
which,  from  its  simjfie  domestic  character, 
would  be  in  direct  sympathy  with  English 
family  hfe,  soon  learned  to  trust  the  man  who 
was  able  steadily  to  subordinate  his  ambition, 
his  recreations,  and  even  many  of  his  favourite 
studies  to  the  duties  that  he  had  undertaken 
as  the  person  nearest  the  throne,  and  therefore 
as  representing  the  wishes  of  the  queen  in 
relation  to  the  country. 

For  some  time  Prince  Albert  doubtless 
found  the  study  of  the  English  constitution  a 
difficult  task,  or  rather  he  found  it  difficult  to 
recognize  the  practical  working  of  the  political 
constitution  when  he  took  to  actual  experience 
the  result  of  his  study  of  the  science  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Probably  he  had  never  quite  realized 
the  peculiar  elasticity  and  nnmechanical,  na¬ 
tural  adjustments  of  the  English  system,  and 
was  unprepared  for  the  discovery  that  hard 
and  fast  scientific  rules  were  frequently  dis¬ 
regarded.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  in  this 
respect  he  was  much  helped  by  Stockmar,  wdio, 
comjjletely  as  he  was  acquainted  with  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  English,  never  abandoned,  or 
more  properly  had  never  seen  reason  to  change 
that  scientific  method  of  regarding  political 
situations  which,  if  not  essentially  German, 
was  a  part  of  his  German  character.  As  a 
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true  frieml  and  affectionate  disinterested  ad¬ 
viser  botli  to  tlie  prince  and  tlie  royal  liouse- 
holil  Stockinar  w;is  invaluable.  He  was  acute, 
thoughtful,  ab-solutely  sincere,  and  philosophi- 
CJiIly  a  Liberal  in  jwlitics;  but,  in  consequence 
of  his  peculiar  influence  and  the  confidential 
jjosition  that  he  occupied,  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  little  too  liable  to  think  of  himself  a-s 
a  j)olitical  motive  power  capable  of  regulating 
that  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  British  con¬ 
stitution  which  related  to  the  royal  family. 
On  the  whole  Prince  Albert  probably  got  on 
better  when,  after  he  had  listened  to  Stock- 
mar’s  excellent  advice  and  suggestions,  he 
applied  to  them  the  results  of  his  own  obser¬ 
vations  untrammelled  by  the  hai-d  definitions 
of  a  supposed  political  system. 

There  would  have  been  vast  social  as  well 
as  politieal  progi-ess  under  the  Whig  adminis¬ 
tration  if  the  government  itself  had  been  in 
earnest  sympathy  with  the  national  desire  to 
advance.  But  the  policy  w'as  to  “  rest  and  be 
thankful:”  to  keep  as  cpiiet  as  possible  till 
the  clamorous  demands  outside  broke  into 
definite  threatenings.  It  was  as  though  the 
ministry  endeavoured  to  separate  itself  as 
widely  as  possible  from  the  energetic  move¬ 
ments  which  showed  that  a  new  ei-a  of  na¬ 
tional  activity  had  opened,  and  that  a  supine 
attitude  could  not  long  content  either  the 
people  who  had  received  or  the  people  who 
claimed  political  power.  There  was  no  en¬ 
thusiasm,  no  determination  except  to  cling  to 
office,  and  the  events  of  the  queen’s  accession 
and  the  royal  man-iage  had  made  this  for  a 
time  comparatively  ea.sy.  Melboui-ne  was 
mostly  at  court,  and  when  he  was  in  parliament, 
in  spite  of  his  sincere  desire  to  serve  the 
country,  he  had  none  of  those  ardent  desires 
for  reform  wdiich  w'ould  have  made  him  the 
representative  of  the  nation.  Eus-sell  seemed 
to  be  reluctant  to  give  the  Conservatives  any 
atlvantage  by  committing  himself  to  Rjidical 
measures.  Altogether  tlie  chief  differences 
between  the  goveniment  and  its  opponents 
were  that  when  the  ministry,  yielding  to 
{xipular  demands,  consented  to  introduce  a 
reformatory  measure  it  contriv^ed  to  prune  it 
tlown  to  dimensions  wdiich  failed  to  satisfy 
VOL.  I. 


the  country,  and  reduced  wdiat  should  have 
been  a  generous  measure  of  legislation  to  a 
mere  concession.  It  w’as  as  though,  for  the 
sake  of  holding  jiower,  the  government  strov^e 
so  to  assimilate  itself  to  wdiat  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  the  opjiosition  as  to  remove  any 
motive  for  a  change  of  ministry.  The  result 
was  that  several  ineffective,  and  some  really 
useful  and  effective  ])ro])osals  were  defeated, 
and  othei's  were  delayed  until  there  arose 
a  conviction  in  the  minds  even  of  Eadical 
reformers  that  a  Conservative  government, 
with  something  of  real  earnestness  and  an 
energetic  desire  to  consider  jiublic  grievances, 
might  be  compelled  by  outward  pressure  and 
the  growing  force  of  ojiinion  to  introduce 
wider  measures  of  relief  than  could  be  hoped 
for  from  a  feeble,  timid,  and  uncertain  ad¬ 
ministration.  Events  proved  that  this  ojiinion 
was  not  ill  founded;  but  it  had  a  far  diflerent 
outcome  to  that  which  was  originally  exjiected. 
This  was  achieved  by  the  conversion  of  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  to  the  principles  of  free-trade, 
and  by  his  carrying  the  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws  at  the  noble  expense  of  his  own  final 
retirement  from  office,  leaving  protection  to 
be  rejiresented  by  the  “country  party”  of 
Lord  George  Bentinck  under  the  sudden  and 
startling  leadership  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  old 
Whiggi.sm  had  to  be  sujierseded  by  what  has 
since  been  knowm  as  moderate  Liberalism, 
which  for  some  time  exhibited  much  of  the 
uncertainty  and  vacillation  of  the  party  from 
which  it  sprung,  and  was  in  fact  made  more 
tndy  vigorous  by  two  very  dissimilar  men. 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  Of  the 
manner  in  which  the  new  political  reforma¬ 
tion  was  effected  we  shall  jiresently  have  to 
speak. 

The  Conservatives  under  the  guidance  of  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  had  been  for  some  time  watchin" 

O 

the  decline  of  real  power  in  the  Melbourne 
administration,  and  in  the  ses.sion  of  1840  they 
had  begun  to  attack  it  by  proposing  direct 
resolutions  of  want  of  confidence.  The  fiist 
motion  of  this  kind  was  m.ade  by  Sir  J. 
Yarde  Buller  and  seconded  by  ^Ir.  Aldennan 
Thomjison,  .and  it  was  unsuccessful,  inasmuch 
as  it  w.as  rejected  after  a  prolonged  debate  by 
a  majority  of  twenty -one;  but  Sir  .Tames 
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Graham’s  motion  condemning  the  Cliinese 
policy  was  defeated  only  by  a  majority  of 
nine.  In  one  important  measure  earned  in 
1840  the  opposition  joined  the  government, 
and  this  in  itself  may  have  deej^ened  the  sense 
of  inability  which  followed  the  attempts  of 
tlie  ministiy.  Unable  to  ciirry  out  the  policy 
of  the  api)ropriation  clause  in  Ireland,  and  yet 
agreeing  with  the  Conservatives  that  it  was 
necessary  that  the  question  of  tithes  and  of 
municipal  reform  should  receive  immediate 
attention,  they  accepted  overtures  of  mutual 
concession,  and  the  Irish  municipal  reform  bill 
was  carried  against  the  opposition  of  men  like 
Sir  Robert  Inglis  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
who  professed  to  see  in  this  settlement  danger 
to  the  cause  of  Protestantism  both  in  EngLand 
and  Ireland.  There  is  no  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  abortive  measures,  some  of  which  were  to  be 
reintroduced  under  different  conditions,  while 
others,  like  Serjeant  Talfourd’s  copyright  bill 
and  Mr.  Ewart’s  proposition  for  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment,  were  withdrawn  because 
of  the  lateness  of  the  session. 

The  financial  statement  of  the  year  had  been 
less  unsatisfactory  than  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  At  the  time  when  there  was  a  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  cabinet  Mr.  Spring  Rice  had 
been  made  Baron  Monteagle,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  by 
Mr.  T.  Baring,  the  deficiency  was  met  by  an 
increase  of  ten  per  cent  on  assessed  taxes, 
five  per  cent  on  most  articles  of  customs  and 
excise,  and  additional  duty  on  spirits. 

With  the  public  excitement  manifested  in 
relation  to  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  and  the 
meetings  of  the  Chartists  in  London  as  well  as 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  there  wei'e 
many  symptoms  of  a  feverish  and  disturbed 
condition  of  society,  and  some  crimes,  attended 
by  horrible  circumstances,  were  topics  of 
general  discussion.  We  have  already  referred 
to  the  attempts  to  shoot  at  the  queen  by  Ox¬ 
ford  and  other  assailants,  against  whom  much 
public  indignation  was  expressed,  while  her 
majesty’s  calm  courage  and  presence  of  mind 
was  the  theme  of  general  admiration.  By 
O’Connell  and  the  Irish  agitatora  the  crime 
of  Oxford  was  without  hesitation,  but  of 
course  entirely  without  excuse,  attributed  to 


political  motives.  The  Pilot,  one  of  the  or¬ 
gans  of  the  party,  published  an  article  which 
said,  “There  has  been — we  antici|)ated  there 
would  be,  as  soon  ;is  her  majesty  was  an¬ 
nounced  enceinte — there  hiis  been  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  as.sassinate  the  queen  and  put 
Cumberland  on  the  throne.  Yes,  t'umber- 
land  and  Orangeism  plotted  to  murder  the 
queen;  the  hand  of  God  alone  saved  her  to 
the  people.  Oh  may  that  Goil  long  jirotect 
her  life  and  preserve  her  people  from  the 
domination  of  Cumberlandism  and  the  foul 
assassin,  Orange-Tory  faction.”  Even  this, 
however,  was  scarcely  so  bad  as  O’Connell’s 
declaration  in  1839.  When  Lord  Norbury 
had  been  shot  while  walking  in  his  own 
grounds  with  his  steward  and  in  open  day, 
suspicions  were  entertained  and  accusations 
were  made  against  the  followera  of  the  repeal 
faction;  and  O’Connell,  in  order  to  turn  the 
current  of  imputation,  broadly  insinuated — if 
he  did  not  actually  allege — that  the  assassin  of 
Lord  Norbury  was  the  unfortunate  nobleman’s 
own  son;  the  only  implied  evidence  for  such  a 
monstrous  assumption  being  that  a  footprint 
near  the  spot  was  not  made  by  the  clumsy 
brogue  of  an  Irish  peasant  but  by  a  fashion¬ 
able  Dublin  boot.  The  utmost  conclusion  that 
could  be  derived  from  such  a  discovery,  if  even 
it  were  true,  was  that  the  murderer  was  of 
higher  social  position  than  that  of  a  peasant, 
or  that  he  had  become  possessed  of  a  pair  of 
fashionably  shaped  boots,  but  the  dark  hint 
was  emphatically  and  unscrupulously  made. 

A  crime  which  at  the  time  moved  the  Lon¬ 
don  public  strongly,  and  gave  intensity  to  a 
very  widely  spread  feeling  of  horror  and 
insecurity,  was  the  murder  of  Lord  William 
Russell.  On  the  6th  of  May,  1840,  his  lord- 
ship  was  discovered  early  in  the  morning  in 
bed,  his  face  covered  with  a  towel,  and  his 
throat  cut  in  such  a  manner  that  death  must 
have  been  almost  instantaneous.  His  writing- 
desk  had  been  broken  open,  his  ke3’s  and 
papers  were  lying  on  the  carpet,  and  in  the 
dining-room  the  drawers  were  ojien  and  can¬ 
dlesticks  and  pieces  of  plate  were  scattered  on 
the  floor.  It  seemed  as  though  the  crime  had 
been  committed  by  some  burglar  who  had 
also  attempted  to  rob  the  house,  but  it 
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afterwards  transpired  that  the  murderer  was 
his  lordship’s  Swiss  valet,  Fraiifois  Benjamin 
Courvoisier,  who  afterwards  confessed  while 
in  j)rison.  A  housemaid  in  his  lordship’s 
establishment  at  14  Norfolk  Street,  Park 
Lane,  had  entered  the  back  drawing-room, 
where  she  found  the  writing-desk  broken 
open,  .and  then  went  into  the  dining-room, 
which  was  all  in  disorder.  She  r.an  upstairs 
and  woke  her  fellow-serv.ant,  and  then  cidled 
the  v.alet,  .asking  him  what  he  had  been 
doing  with  the  silver,  which  w.as  .all  over  the 
floor.  He  denied  having  done  .anything  with 
it,  and  on  going  down  stairs  declared  that 
the  place  had  been  robbed.  He  went  into 
his  master’s  room  and  opened  the  shutters, 
when  they  saw  the  body  lying  there,  and  ran 
into  the  street  to  give  .an  alarm.  A  Dr.  Else- 
good  was  one  of  the  first  who  .afterwards 
entered  the  house,  .and  in  his  subsequent 
evidence  he  described  the  wound  and  the 
position  of  the  body,  asserting  th.at  the  de¬ 
ceased  could  not  h.ave  inflicted  such  .an  injury 
on  himself  and  have  placed  the  cloth  over  his 
head  afterwards.  It  subsequently  appeared 
th.at  Lord  "William  Ru.ssell  had  had  occasion 
to  comidain  of  his  valet’s  bad  conduct,  and 
in  his  confession  Courvoisier  said :  “As  I  w.as 
coming  up  stairs  from  the  kitchen  I  thought 
it  w.as  all  up  with  me.  My  character  was 
gone,  and  I  thought  murdering  him  was  the 
only  way  to  cover  my  faults.  I  went  into 
the  dining-room,  and  took  a  knife  from  the 
sideboard.  On  going  up  stairs  I  opened  his 
door  and  heard  him  snoring  in  his  sleep. 
Tliere  was  a  rushlight  burning  in  his  room  at 
this  time.  I  went  near  the  bed  by  the  side 
of  the  window  and  then  I  murdered  him.  He 
just  moved  his  arms  a  little  .and  never  spoke 
a  word.  I  took  a  towel  which  was  on  the 
back  of  a  chair  and  wiped  my  hand  and  the 
knife.  After  th.at  I  took  his  key  and  opened 
the  Russian  leather  box,  and  put  it  in  the 
state  in  which  it  was  found  in  the  morning. 
The  towel  I  put  over  his  face,  and  undressed 
and  went  to  bed.”  It  was  found  that  before 
committing  the  murder  Courvoisier  h.ad  taken 
some  plate  and  other  property,  a  portion  of 
which  he  had  left  in  charge  of  Charlotte 
Piolaine,  an  old  fellow-servant  .at  the  Hotel 


Diejqie  in  Leicester  Square,  .and  it  was  after 
her  evidence  that  the  prisoner  confessed  his 
guilt  to  his  counsel — Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  a 
famous  barrister  .and  writer  —  who,  after 
consulting  the  judges,  carried  on  the  origin.al 
line  of  defence  .and  argued  for  the  i)risoner’s 
innocence.  The  judges  thought  this  the 
proper  course,  as  the  prisoner  himself  had 
wished  it  to  be  done ;  .and  Mr.  Phillijis  dis¬ 
charged  his  office  with  nnarvellous  .ability, 
considering  th.at  he  knew  .all  the  time  that 
his  client  had  committed  the  crime.  “It  was 
not  a  strong  su.spicion,”  said  Mr.  Phillips,  “or 
a  moral  conviction,  which  would  justify  the 
jury  in  finding  a  m.an  guilty  of  murder.”  If, 
notwithstanding  th.at  su.spicion,  they  felt 
bound  to  acquit  the  prisoner,  he  was  still 
answer.able  to  the  laws  of  his  country  for 
the  robbery,  if  guilty;  and  even  supjjosing 
him  to  be  guilty  of  the  murder — which,  in¬ 
deed,  was  known  to  Almighty  God  alone, 
and  of  which,  for  the  sake  of  his  eternal  soul, 
Mr.  Phillips  hoped  he  was  innocent — it  was 
better  far  that  in  the  dreadful  solitude  of 
exile  he  should,  though  not  in  the  sight  of 
man,  yet  before  the  presence  of  God,  atone 
by  a  lingering  repentance  for  the  deed,  than 
that  he  should  now  be  sent  in  the  dawning  of 
his  manhood  to  an  ignominious  death,  in  a 
c.ase  where  the  truth  was  not  clear.  Mr. 
Phillips  solemnly  wjirned  the  jury  not  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  death  lightly,  or  on 
suspicion,  however  strong,  on  moral  convic¬ 
tion,  however  cogent,  on  inference,  doubt,  or 
anything  but  a  clear,  irresistible,  bright 
noonday  certainty.  He  w.amed  them  as  a 
fellow-Christian  th.at  if  they  sjwke  that  word 
lightly  it  would  haunt  them  in  their  sleep 
and  hover  round  their  beds;  that  its  memory 
would  never  die  within  them,  that  it  would 
take  the  shape  of  an  accusing  spirit  aiul  con¬ 
front  and  condemn  them  before  the  judgnicnt- 
seat  of  their  God.  The  jury  deliberated  for 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  but  returned 
a  verdict  of  “Guilty;”  and  Chief- Justice  Tin- 
dal,  who  w.as  deeply  affected,  especially  when 
.alluding  to  the  age  and  position  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  nobleman,  sentenced  the  murderer  to 
death.  We  have  referred  somewhat  fully  to 
this  case  becjiuse  it  afterw.ards  occasioned 
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some  very  sharp  comments  on  tlie  limits  of 
the  relative  duty  of  an  advocate  towards  his 
client  and  towards  the  jury  and  the  public,  in 
cases  where  the  advocate  is  himself  aware  of 
the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  whose  cause  he  is 
pleading.  There  were  strong  animadveisions 
on  Mr.  Philli|)s  because  of  the  language  in 
which  he  appealed  to  the  jury, and  it  is  believed 
that  he  was  for  some  time  under  many  social 
and  professional  disabilities  in  consequence. 
From  these  he  was  never  quite  released,  and 
the  reports  of  his  manner  of  conducting  the 
case  were  exaggerated  into  an  accusation  of  his 
having  solemnly  appealed  to  Heaven  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  prisoner’s  innocence.  More  than 
nine  years  afterwards,  at  the  time  of  the  shock¬ 
ing  murder  by  the  Mannings  we  find  him 
writing  to  the  Times,  to  wliich  he  had  been 
an  able  contributor  and  reviewer,  denying 
the  truth  of  scandals  that  had  been  revived 
against  him  regarding  his  defence  of  Cour- 
voisier,  and  saying  that  the  criminal’s  defence 
was  continued  after  the  confession  of  guilt  at 
Courvoisiei’’s  own  I'equest,  and  with  the  full 
approval  of  Mr.  Baron  Parke,  who  sat  on  the 
bench.  He  also  denied  having  appealed  to 
Heaven  in  support  of  CourvoisiePs  innocence, 
or  having  insinuated  that  other  servants  in  the 
house  were  guilty  of  the  mm-der. 

Though  the  year  1S41  promised  well,  and 
the  striking  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Palraei'ston 
had  given  a  new  fillip  to  public  satisfaction, 
there  were  few  who  believed  in  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  ministry  holding  their  own.  The 
great  difficulty  was  how  to  dislodge  them  from 
lK)wer,  for  the  tenacity  of  their  clutch  was  so 
remarkable  that  nothing  short  of  a  jjublic 
demonstration  against  them  seemed  likely  to 
induce  them  to  relax  it.  There  were,  however, 
expectations  of  a  financial  measure  which 
should  to  some  extent  retrieve  the  reputation 
of  the  government  and  include  a  series  of 
reforms  which  would  themselves  constitute  a 
strong  apj)eal  for  the  support  of  the  country. 
It  was  known  that  the  financial  statement 
would  as  usual  show  a  deficiency;  and  unless 
the  budget  displayed  more  ability  than  those 
of  previous  yeai-s,  there  could  be  little  doubt 
of  a  defeat  for  the  administration.  A  majority 


had  been  obtaiue<l  on  the  proix)sal  to  renevr 
the  poweis  of  the  poor-law  commissionere  for 
five  yeai-s,  but  no  other  important  measure 
had  been  passed,  when  the  time  came  for  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  make  his  state¬ 
ment,  which  included  the  announcement  of 
a  deficiency  of  more  than  two  millions.  The 
budget  itself,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
shortcomings,  was  at  all  events  based  on  pro¬ 
positions  in  favour  of  increased  freedom  of 
trade;  but  these  indications  were  compara¬ 
tively  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Lord  John  Russell  that  he 
should,  on  the  31st  of  May,  move  for  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole  house  to  consider  the 
acts  of  parliament  relating  to  the  trade  in 
corn.  The  question  was,  What  did  he  mean 
by  it,  and  how  far  would  the  ministry 
identify  itself  with  the  anti-corn-law  agitation, 
which  had  already  assumed  proportions  por¬ 
tentous  enough  to  show  that  the  coming  poli¬ 
tical  battle  would  idtimately  have  to  be  fought 
on  the  lines  of  free-trade  in  that  food  supply 
for  which  the  people  were  clamouring?  At 
present,  however,  the  majority  of  the  nation 
was  not  altogether  prepared  for  the  total 
abrogation  of  the  taxes  on  com  and  for  the 
abandonment  of  those  imposts  which  were 
regarded  as  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
“  the  agricultural  interest.”  What,  therefore, 
would  Lord  John  Russell  do?  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  asked  both  inside  and  outside  the  house 
by  everybody  except  those — and  they  were  a 
pretty  numerous  body — who  had  little  belief 
in  any  bold  or  thorough  measure  emanating 
from  a  party  so  vacillating  as  the  Whigs  had 
shown  themselves  to  be.  So  far  as  the  chan¬ 
cellor’s  budget  was  concerned,  it  propo.sed  to 
modify  the  duty  on  timber,  raising  that  on 
colonial  timber  from  10«.  to  20«.  and  reducing 
that  on  Baltic  from  55s.  to  50«.  a  load — a  plan 
which  had  previously  been  brought  forward 
by  Earl  Spencer  (Lord  Althoqj);  but  the 
chief  point  in  the  financial  scheme  was  the 
reduction  of  the  duties  on  foreign  sugar  from 
63s.  to  36s.  a  hundredweight,  from  which  an 
augmentation  of  at  least  ;£T0O,000  to  the 
revenue  was  expected.  From  the  changes  in 
timber  and  sugar  £1,300,000  was  anticipated, 
still  leaving  a  deficiency  of  £400,000  to  be 
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provided  for;  while  in  the  event  of  Lord 
KusseH’s  propositions  on  the  reduction  of  the 
<luty  on  corn  being  accepted,  furtlier  provision 
would  have  to  be  made  by  direct  taxation. 
On  the  7th  of  May  the  terms  of  these  propo¬ 
sitions  were  announced  to  the  house.  It  was 
intended  to  impose  onl^'  a  fixed  import  duty 
of  8s.  a  quai’ter  on  wheat,  5s.  on  rye,  4s.  6c/. 
on  barley,  and  3s.  \d.  on  oats. 

The  plan  was  regarded  with  conflicting  feel¬ 
ings;  but  it  was  of  sufficient  importince,  even 
in  relation  to  an  ultimate  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws,  to  call  forth  an  enormous  amount  of 
excitement.  It  was  evident  that  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  government  must  depend  on  the  ' 
issue,  and  both  parties  commenced  an  active  i 
agitation — the  Conservatives  to  prevent  the 
changes,  which  might  be  but  the  beginning 
of  an  abandonment  of  protective  duties ;  the 
free-traders  to  increase  the  demand  for  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  tax  on  corn.  We  have 
already  recounted  the  means  that  up  to  that 
time  had  been  taken  by  the  Manchester 
leaguers  and  their  associates  to  organize  a 
great  anti-corn-law  movement,  and  this  gave 
the  cause  a  fresh  impetus. 

The  debate  on  the  sugar  duties  came  first ; 
but  it  was  felt  that  this  really  embraced  the 
whole  of  the  questions  put  forward  by  the 
government,  while  at  the  same  time  there  was 
a  special  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  who 
believed  that  encouragement  would  be  given 
to  the  importation  of  sugar  from  Cuba  and 
other  places  where  slave  labour  was  continued, 
at  the  expense  of  our  West  Indian  colonies 
where  slavery  had  been  abolished.  They  were 
joined  by  the  agricultural  party,  many  of 
whom,  by  the  by,  were  Whigs,  but  who  looked 
upon  a  fixed  duty  on  com  as  only  preparatory 
to  the  entire  abolition  of  the  tax.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  eloquent  and  deteraiined  in  his  op- 
)>osition,  in  the  advocacy  of  a  sliding  scale,  and 
in  the  earnest  representetion  that  a  fixed  duty 
could  not  be  maintained.  On  the  question  of 
the  sugar  duties  he  had  received  a  pamphlet 
from  Mr.  Ashworth,  one  of  the  deputation  of 
the  Manchester  chamberof  commerce,  together 
with  a  note,  saying,  “Esteemed  friend, — Here¬ 
with  I  send  thee  a  pamphlet  of  William  Greg” 
<the  brother  of  the  member  for  Manchester), 


“  which  I  commend  to  thy  attentive  perusal. 
I  do  not  hear  that  either  Sir  T.  Buxton  or  any 
of  his  adherents  ever  attempted  an  iuiswer, 
merely  remarking  that  such  reasoning  is  cold 
philanthropy.”  This  panqddet  discussed  the 
question  of  the  importation  of  sugar  from 
Cuba  and  Brazil,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  made 
telling  quotations  from  it  where  it  said,  “Few 
things  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the 
ceasing  of  the  sugar  cultivation  in  our  colonies, 
and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the  capital 
now  invested  therein,  would  lead  to  the  com¬ 
plete  abandonment  of  them  by  the  white 
population,  who  wmuld  carry  to  more  hopeful 
I  lauds  their  knowledge,  their  energy,  and  their 
I  capital.  Not  only  would  emancipation  sin¬ 
gularly  fail  so  far  as  the  moral  condition  of 
the  negi’o  is  concerned,  but  the  effects  which 
it  was  expected  to  operate  on  slavery  in  other 
countries,  and  the  anticipated  good  conse¬ 
quences  that  were  expected  to  flow  from  our 
example,  would  be  wholly  lost.”  And  again: 

■ — “  If  ever  the  negro  population  of  the  West 
Indies  shall  become  squatters  and  cultivators 
of  waste  gi’ound  instead  of  labourei’S  for  hire, 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade  will  then  have 
received  the  last  and  greatest  encouragement 
which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  receive.  .  .  . 
The  only  method  of  destroying  the  slave-trade 
and  putting  an  end  to  slavery,  is  by  destroy¬ 
ing  the  demand  for  slave-grown  produce,  and 
thus  doing  away  with  the  demand  for  slaves.  .  . 
The  prosperity  of  the  West  Indies  can  only  be 
continued  and  ensured  by  an  extensive  and 
systematic  system  of  immigration,  and  by  the 
temporary  continuation  of  the  present  protec¬ 
tive  discriminating  duties  on  sugar.”  It  may 
well  be  believed  that  Sir  Robert  made  em])hatic 
use  of  these  quotations.  “This  is  not  the  first 
time  that  I  have  been  indebted  for  an  argu¬ 
ment  to  the  Manchester  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce,”  said  he,  and  he  went  on  to  argue  that 
though,  if  we  could  only  look  to  the  West 
Indies  for  our  supply,  we  could  not  continue 
the  prohibition  on  foreign  sugar,  yet  he  looked 
to  India  and  the  Mauritius,  and  to  Lidia  we 
owed  an  endeavour  to  promote  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  her  agricultural  jiroduce,  apart  from 
the  rigid  principles  of  free-trade,  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  moral  and  social  obligations 
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to  millions  submitted  to  our  sway.  After  ' 
referring  to  the  support  which  he  had  re- 
j)eatedly  given  to  Mr.  Huskisson  in  “  the  pro¬ 
gressive  and  well-considered  relaxation  of  the 
restrictions  ujion  commerce,”  Sir  Robert  said, 
“The  noble  lord  seems  to  claim  an  exclusive 
inheritance  of  the  principles  of  Mr.  Huskisson. 
Nay,  he  makes  the  awful  announcement  that 
if  he  and  his  colleagues  are  driven  out  of 
office  they  will  pack  up  the  principles  of  fiee- 
trade  and  carry  them  off  with  them.  .  .  .  You 
ask  me  what  I  intend  to  do  with  reference  to 
the  corn-laws?  Sir,  I  will  not  shrink  from 
the  expression  of  my  opinion.  If  I  saw  a 
reason  for  changing  my  course  I  would  do  so, 
and  frankly  avow  it.  But  I  have  not  changed 
my  opinion.  Notwithstanding  the  combina¬ 
tion  which  h:\s  been  formed  against  the  corn- 
laws,  notwithstanding  the  declaration  that 
either  the  total  repeal  or  the  substitution  of 
a  fixed  duty  for  the  present  scale  is  the  in¬ 
evitable  result  of  the  agitation  now  going  for¬ 
ward  ;  notwithstanding  this  declaration,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  avow  my  adherence  to  the 
opinion  which  I  expressed  last  year,  and  again 
to  declare  that  my  preference  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  a  graduated  to  a  fixed  duty.  I  said 
last  year,  and  I  rejjeat  now,  for  1  may  refer 
to  the  speech  I  then  made  as  the  expression 
of  my  opinions  now,  that  I  viewed  with  anxiety 
the  state  of  the  manufactures  of  this  country. 

I  stated  then,  as  I  state  now,  that  I  consider 
the  prosperous  state  of  the  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  of  this  country  to  be  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  welfare  of  our  agriculture,  and 
that  the  prosperity  of  our  manufactures  is  a 
greater  support  to  our  agriculture  than  any 
system  of  corn-laws.”  With  intense  sarcjism  Sir 
Robert  referred  to  Lord  Melbourne’s  former 
declaration  that  it  would  be  madness  altogether 
to  abolish  protection  to  agriculture,  and  chal¬ 
lenged  the  government  to  say  that  any  one  of 
them  rose  to  express  his  opposition  to  those  I 
sentiments.  He  referred  also  to  the  former 
budgets,  where  duties  were  increased  to  make 
up  for  the  deficiencies  with  which  he  taunted 
them.  “  You  have  had  the  possession  of 
power  since  the  year  1835.  You  have  had 
the  complete  uncontrolled  administration  of 
the  finances  of  the  country  during  that  period. 


'  Whenever  you  hapj)en  to  be  successful  you 
boast  of  success  as  a  proof  of  your  wisdom, 
but  you  never  admit  failure  to  be  even  prima 
facie  evidence  of  your  incapacity.  But  the 
whole  course  of  your  financial  administration 
h:is  been  a  series  of  failures.  ...  I  view 
with  unaffected  sympathy  the  position  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  It  has  been  remarked  that  a 
good  man  struggling  with  adversity  is  a  sight 
worthy  of  the  gods.  And  certainly  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  both  with  resj)ect  to 
the  goodness  of  the  man,  and  the  extent  of 
his  advemity,  presents  at  the  present  moment 
that  spectacle.  Can  there  be  a  more  lament¬ 
able  picture  than  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
seated  on  an  empty  chest  —  by  the  pool  of 
bottomless  deficiency — fishing  for  a  budget? 
I  won’t  bite ;  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
shall  return  home  with  his  jmnnier  as  empty  as 
his  chest.  What  absurdity  there  is  in  demand¬ 
ing  a  budget  from  me — in  requiring  that  I,  who 
am  out  of  office,  who  have  been  out  of  office 
for  ten  years,  shall  agitate  the  public  mind  by 
declaring  what  tiixes  I  would  impose,  or  what 
taxes  I  would  remit,  if  I  were  in  power.”  He 
was  right  in  saying  that  the  vote  of  that  night 
would  be  a  vote  of  confidence  or  want  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  government,  and  it  went  against 
them. 

On  the  motion  that  the  speaker  do  now 
leave  the  chair  there  was  a  majority  against 
them  of  36  in  a  house  of  598.  There  was  an 
almost  breathless  pause  in  the  crowded  house, 
to  hear  what  would  be  the  course  that  mini¬ 
sters  would  pursue.  Then  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  rose  and  calmly,  as  though 
nothing  particular  had  occurred,  gave  notice 
that  on  the  following  Monday  he  would  move 
the  usual  sugar  duties.  Surprise  had  pretty 
well  turned  to  indignation  when  Lord  John 
Russell  followed,  and  without  any  explanation 
I  whatever,  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
house.  This  indignation  found  expression 
through  Lord  Darlington,  who,  in  reply  to  a 
question,  was  informed  that  the  discussion  on 
the  proposed  alterations  in  the  corn -laws 
would  be  taken  on  the  4th  of  June — an  oblique 
intimation  that  ministers  still  meant  to  cling 
to  office.  It  was  immediately  inferred  that  after 
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the  com  debate  they  would  dissolve  the  house 
and  go  to  the  country  with  a  free-trade  jx>licy 
during  the  height  of  popular  excitement; 
but  it  afterwards  seemed  that  they  had  not 
the  resolution  to  take  so  bold  a  course,  nor 
would  either  Melbourne  or  Russell  have  so 
far  outrun  what  were  then  their  lingering 
belief  in  a  fixed  duty,  which  they  perhaps  did 
not  see  their  way  to  extinguish  altogether. 

The  whole  country  was  in  commotion — the 
Poor-law  Extension  Rill  was  dropped,  as  Lord 
John  Russell  said  he  did  not  wish  to  give 
occasion  for  speeches  in  ])arliameut  which 
were  intended  for  the  hustings.  The  annual 
sugar-duties  were  agreed  to,  for  Sir  Robert 
Peel  would  not  consent  to  defeat  the  ministry 
on  that  question.  He  had  determined  to  bring 
forward  another  vote  of  want  of  confidence. 
On  the  4th  of  June  this  vote  was  carried  by 
312  to  311  votes,  the  agricultural  pai-ty  or 
landed  interest,  and  those  advanced  reformei's 
who  went  further  even  than  the  league,  and 
so  refused  the  supposed  compromise  of  a  fixed 
duty  in  the  hojje  of  its  quickly  leading  to  total 
abolition,  forming  a  strong  phalanx  beside 
the  Conservatives.  The  resolution  was  “that 
her  majesty’s  ministers  do  not  suificiently  pos¬ 
sess  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  enable  them  to  carry  through  the  house 
measures  which  they  deem  of  essential  im¬ 
portance  to  the  public  welfare  ;  and  that  their 
continuance  in  office  under  such  circumstances 
is  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion.” 

On  the  22d  parliament  was  prorogued  by 
the  queen  in  pemon,  and  on  the  23d  was  dis¬ 
solved  by  proclamation,  and  the  country  at 
once  ])lunged  into  preparations  for  the  forth¬ 
coming  elections  with  an  excitement  in  which 
the  strenuous  effoils  of  parties  were  continued 
with  unabated  vigour. 

Among  the  many  opponents  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  who  believed  less  than  ever  in  their 
ability  to  gi-apple  with  the  necessities  of  the 
time  were  those  to  whom  allusion  Inis  already 
lieen  made,  and  who  had  obtained  the  name 
of  Philosophical  Radicals.  To  them  had  been 
in  a  great  measure  due  the  constant  flutter  of 
uncertainty  in  which  the  ministry  had  been 
)>laced,  and  to  them  the  Conservatives  had 


looked,  and  sometimes  not  in  vain,  for  a  coali¬ 
tion  which  would  weaken  and  embarrass  a 
government  not  strong  enough  to  carry  mea¬ 
sures  without  their  aid. 

We  may,  therefore,  understand  what  was 
the  position  of  the  prime  minister  and  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  at  a  juncture  when 
they  were  still  reluctant  to  throw  in  their 
lot  with  the  Anti-corn-law  ])arty,  and  yet  de¬ 
sired  to  mark  their  sympathy  with  the  growing 
demand  for  freedom  of  commerce.  Lord  John 
Russell  left  in  his  Reminiscences  a  pretty  clear 
allusion  to  his  intentions  and  of  the  opposition 
with  which  he  had  to  contend. 

“  The  policy  of  the  Philosophical  Radicids 
at  this  time,”  he  says,  “  is  well  defined  in  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Henry  Warburton’s  : — 

‘“Expression  is  to  be  given  to  publicopinion, 
and  the  Whigs  are  to  be  made  to  feel  the  full 
force  of  it,  in  constituencies  by  keeping  them 
constantly  in  a  state  of  alarm  of  being  ousteil 
by  Radical  competitors;  in  parliament  by  oc¬ 
casional  threats  of  being  voted  against  by 
their  Radical  allies.  In  a  certain  state  of  dis¬ 
quietude  it  is  our  business  always  to  kee]) 
them;  the  pressure  is  to  be  heightened  or 
moderated  according  to  circumstances,  and  the 
magnitude  and  proximity  of  the  objects  we 
hope  to  carry.  But  so  long  as  there  exists  any 
material  difference  in  the  weight  of  liberal 
measures  which  the  Whigs  and  Tories  sever¬ 
ally  are  willing  to  offer  to  us,  the  highest  bid¬ 
der,  if  in  possession,  is  not  to  be  ousted  from 
the  government.’ 

“Mr.  Warburton,  usually  called  ‘Philoso- 
])her’  Warburton,”  continues  Earl  Russell, 
“  acted  loyally  in  support  of  the  ojjinions  here 
set  forth.  I  often  saw  him,  aiid  he  did  not 
grudge  his  advice  to  the  government.  In  1839 
he  urged  the  adoption,  by  the  government,  of 
the  plan  of  penny  posbige  which  had  been 
made  known  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill.  I  said  I  thought  the  plan  very  ingenious, 
and  likely  to  confer  great  benefits  upon  the 
public,  but  that  it  would  make  a  temjiorary 
deficit  in  the  revenue,  which  would  probably 
require  to  be  filled  up  by  new  taxation.  Mr. 
Warburton  said  that  a  new  tax  w;is  a  great 
evil,  and  he  ho{)ed  it  would  be  avoided.  No 
further  conversation  i)assed  at  that  time. 
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“Unfortunately  the  government  adopted 
liotli  j)arts  of  Mr.  Warburtou’s  advice.  The 
citbinet  was  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  in¬ 
genious  and  popular  plan  of  a  penny  postage; 
but  they  ought  to  have  enacted  at  the  same 
time  such  measures  as  would  have  secured  a 
revenue  sufficient  to  defray  the  national  ex¬ 
penditure.  Failing  to  do  this,  there  was  for 
three  yeara  together  a  deficit,  which  exposed 
the  government  to  the  powerful  reproaches 
and  unanswerable  objections  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  Public  opinion  echoed  those  reproaches 
and  those  objections,  and  produced  such  a  de¬ 
cree  of  discontent  as  was  in  itself  a  sufficient 
ground  for  a  change  of  administration. 

“There  was,  however,  another  ground  of 
party  hostility,  which  the  government  were 
willing  to  provoke  and  eager  to  encounter. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  pointed 
out  to  the  cabinet  that  a  large  revenue  might 
be  derived  from  the  admission  of  foreign 
sugar,  giving  at  the  same  time  the  advantage 
of  a  protecting  duty  to  the  British  colonies, 
lie  likewise  proposed  the  admission  of  foreign 
timber  on  terms  more  favourable  than  had 
been  hitherto  accorded.  By  one  of  the  clumsy 
contrivances  of  the  system  of  protection  the 
timber  of  Norway  was  sent  to  Canada  and 
brought  back  to  England  with  a  view  to  evade 
the  high  duty  on  foreign  timber. 

“  But  there  w;is  another  article  which,  since 
the  year  1815,  had  been  a  favourite  object  of 
protection — this  was  corn.  By  the  ingenious 
machinery  of  a  sliding  scale,  corn  was  only 
admitted  at  a  low  duty  when  British  corn  was 
at  a  high  price,  and  was  charged  with  an 
enormous  duty  when  British  corn  was  cheap, 
or  at  a  moderate  price  in  the  market. 

“I  pointed  out  to  the  cabinet  that  of  all  the 
grievances  inflicted  upon  the  British  con¬ 
sumer  by  the  system  of  monopoly  and  pro¬ 
tection,  that  which  arose  from  the  corn  duties 
w.as  the  most  grievous  and  oppressive.  Lord 
Grenville,  in  a  memorable  protest,  had  de¬ 
clared  that  monopoly  was  the  jjai-ent  of  dear¬ 
ness  and  of  scarcity.  The  best  writers  on 
political  economy,  several  of  the  highest 
statesmen  and  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  had  argued  powerfully  for  the  re- 
l)eal,  or  at  least  modification,  of  the  corn  duties. 


“I  proposed,  not  a  tohd  repeal,  but,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  some  of  the  best  authorities,  a 
moderate  fixed  duty  on  the  admission  of 
foreign  corn. 

“The  whole  project,  however,  raised  a  clamor¬ 
ous  uproar  from  West  Indian  planters,  colonial 
growei-s  of  timber,  and,  above  all,  from  the 
landowners,  farmei’s,  and  agricultui'id  la¬ 
bourers  of  England. 

“The  ministry  were  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  thirty-six  on  their  proposal  with  regard  to 
siigar  duties.  The  government  resolved  to 
dissolve  parliament.  Sir  Robert  Reel,  who 
was  not  aware  of  the  intention  of  the  cabinet, 
then  brought  forward  a  vote  of  want  of  con¬ 
fidence,  which  he  carried,  after  a  long  debate, 
by  a  majority  of  one. 

“The  general  election,  decided  by  the  con¬ 
stituent  bodies  of  freeholders  in  the  counties 
and  £10  householder’s  in  boroughs,  gave  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel  a  majority  of  ninety-one  over  the 
existing  ministry.  The  Whig  ministers,  how¬ 
ever,  thought  it  due  to  themselves  and  fair 
to  the  couuti’y  to  jrlace  on  record  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  pui-sue  the  path  of  free-trade  with  re¬ 
gard  to  corn,  sugar,  and  timber,  by  making 
some  immediate  reductions,  thus  openiirg  the 
way  to  further  changes  which  would  save  the 
people  at  a  future  period  from  monopoly 
prices  on  behalf  of  the  West  Indian  planters, 
the  Canadiiui  producers  of  timber,  and  the 
landowners  and  farmers  of  England,  who  in¬ 
sisted  upon  prices  of  sugar,  timber,  and  corn 
sufficient  to  protect  their  own  interests. 

“  It  w’as  thus  that,  as  the  patrons  and 
favourere  of  protection  in  reference  to  sug.ar, 
timber,  and  corn,  the  Tory  ministry  accepted 
office  in  September,  1841.” 

The  results  of  the  election  for  the  parliament 
of  1841  were  such  as  might  have  been  antici¬ 
pated.  It  was  too  late  for  the  Whig  ministry 
to  go  to  the  country  with  the  cry  of  corn-law 
reform.  They  had  mis.sed  their  opportunity, 
and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  they 
would  have  been  believed  if  they  had  jiro- 
fessed  to  desire  to  repeal  those  duties  which 
they  had  previously  declared  were  in  some 
shape  essential  to  the  country.  Between  Peel 
and  the  Conservative.s,  and  Melbourne,  Rus¬ 
sell  and  the  Whigs,  the  difference  was  after 
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all  only  the  mode  in  which  the  impost  should 
be  retained,  and  the  sudden  ahandoument  of 
the  duty  altogether  was  not  then  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  either  side.  In  other  niattera,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  inclination  even  of  re¬ 
formers  was  to  the  side  of  the  Conservative 
leader,  who  could  form  a  strong  and  effectual 
government  that  might  he  made  to  yield  a 
compromise  which  would,  at  all  events,  be  the 
precursor  of  an  entire  repeal  of  the  corn-laws. 
But  the  corn-laws  were  not  the  only  evil  to 
be  contended  against,  and  the  perj)etuity  of 
a  weak  ministry  —  feeble  in  policy  and  in 
finance — was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  less 
yielding  administration  which  would  yet  be 
powerful  and  stable  enough  to  restore  public 
confidence.  Every  effort  was  strained  on  both 
sides,  but  the  Tory  gain  was  greater  than  even 
the  chiefs  of  the  party  had  anticipated.  It 
was  calculated  that  there  were  368  Tories  and 
Conservatives  to  292  Whigs  and  Liberals,  and 
there  were  181  new  members.  The  Liberals 
replaced  by  their  opponents  were  set  down  at 
78,  and  the  Tories  replaced  by  Liberals  at  38. 
The  Tory  gains  were  in  the  counties,  but  two 
Conservatives  were  elected  for  Dublin  against 
O'Connell,  who  had  to  hike  a  seat  for  Cork 
county;  and  in  the  city  of  London,  Lord  John 
Russell,  who  had  consented  to  become  a  can¬ 
didate,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  jjoll.  It  is 
to  be  noticed,  however,  that  Cobden  was  re¬ 
turned  for  Stockton,  and  from  that  moment 
there  was  a  new  power  in  the  house. 

The  propositions  of  the  Whig  ministry  liad 
come  too  late ;  but  when  the  house  assembled 
the  queen’s  speech,  which  was  delivered  by 
commission,  was  in  accordance  with  the  de¬ 
clared  intentions  of  their  government,  since 
it  said:  “It  has  appeared  to  her  majesty, after 
full  deliberation,  that  you  may  at  this  juncture 
direct  your  attention  to  the  revision  of  duties 
affecting  the  productions  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  It  will  be  for  you  to  consider  whether 
some  of  these  duties  are  not  so  trifling  in 
amount  as  to  be  unproductive  to  the  revenue, 
while  they  are  vexatious  to  commerce.  You 
may  further  examine  whether  the  principles 
of  protection  upon  which  other  of  these  duties 
are  founded  be  not  carried  to  an  extent  injuri¬ 
ous  alike  to  the  income  of  the  state  and  the 


interests  of  the  people.  Her  majesty  is  desir¬ 
ous  that  you  should  consider  the  law’s  which 
regulate  the  trade  in  corn.  It  will  be  for  you 
to  determine  whether  these  laws  do  not  aggra¬ 
vate  the  natural  fluctuations  of  sujiply  — 
whether  they  do  not  enibarra.ss  trade,  derange 
the  currency,  and  by  their  operation  diminish 
the  comfort  and  increase  the  privations  of  the 
great  body  of  the  community.” 

This  method  of  bringing  the  queen  into  a 
controversy  which  had  not  yet  been  fought 
out  in  parliament  was  severely  censured,  and 
Lord  Stanley  aj)pealed  to  Lord  John  Russell 
to  set  the  matter  right.  The  rejily  was  a 
definite  declaration  that  ministers  alone  w’ere 
resj)onsible  for  all  that  the  royal  speech  con¬ 
tained.  It  would  still  have  been  unseemly  to 
make  the  apparent  declai-ation  of  the  roy:d 
opinion  the  subject  of  an  amendment  to  the 
address  for  the  jmrpose  of  displacing  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  therefore  that  amendment 
took  the  form  of  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence, 
which  was  moved  by  Lord  Ripon  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  carried  by  a  majority  of 
72,  and  by  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  it  was  carried  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  91  votes,  though  those  who  had 
hoped  to  obtain  a  wide  measure  of  free-trade, 
because  of  the  tardy  professions  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  voted  in  their  favour.  The  queen  at 
once  announced  her  intention  to  take  imme¬ 
diate  measures  for  the  formation  of  a  new 
administration,  and  jirejiared  to  part  with 
those  ladies  of  her  household  who  would  be 
necessarily  superseded,  but  with  whom  she 
had  long  been  associated  in  affection  and 
esteem. 

Some  passages  in  the  speech  made  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  during  the  debate  are  note¬ 
worthy,  especially  as  they  were  afterwards 
interpreted  by  events.  “  I  adhere,”  said  he, 
“to  my  determination  not  prematurely  to 
develop  my  plans  for  remedying  the  financial 
embaiTassments  of  the  country — a  detemiina- 
tion  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  late 
elections.  I  protest,  however,  against  the 
assertion  that  I  am  adverse  to  the  removal 
of  restrictions  on  commerce  or  hostile  to  the 
principles  of  free-trade  because  I  ojipose  the 
measures  of  the  government.  I  protest  against 
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the  princijiles  of  free-trade  being  tried  by  any 
such  test.  I  have  formed  an  opinion  which 
intervening  consideration  has  not  induced  me 
to  alter,  that  the  principle  of  a  graduated 
scale  is  preferable  to  that  of  a  fixed  and  mre- 
vocable  duty;  but  I  said  then,  and  I  say 
now — and  in  doing  so  I  repeat  the  language 
I  used  in  1839 — that  I  will  not  bind  myself 
to  the  details  of  the  existing  law,  but  will 
reserve  to  myself  the  unfettered  discretion  of 
considering  and  amending  that  law.  I  hold 
the  same  language  now;  but  if  you  ask  me 
whether  I  bind  myself  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  existing  law  in  its  details,  or  if  you  say 
that  it  is  the  condition  on  which  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interests  give  me  their  support,  I  say 
that  on  that  condition  I  will  not  accept  it. 
.  .  .  If  I  thought  that  the  repeal  of  the 

corn-laws  could  be  an  effectual  remedy  for  the 
distress  of  the  manufacturing  districts  —  the 
recital  of  which  has  caused  me  much  pain — I 
should  recommend  it  as  essential  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  agriculturists  themselves ;  but  I 
cannot  come  to  that  conclusion.” 

In  his  reply  Lord  John  RusseU  defended 
the  fixed  duty  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
impossible  that  there  could  be  any  steadiness 
of  trade  whUe  the  averages  were  tampered 
with  by  corn-jobbers  under  a  sliding  scale. 
The  eight  shillings  duty  could  not  be  main¬ 
tained  in  a  time  of  scarcity;  but  with  a  fixed 
duty,  and  the  consequent  regular  trade,  there 
veiy  seldom  would  be  any  actual  scarcity. 
“  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose,”  he  continued, 
“  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  refuse  to  put  in 
practice  those  principles  of  free-trade  of  which 
he  is  the  declared  advocate.  I  am  sure  if  he 
does,  it  will  be  from  the  want  of  inclination, 
not  from  the  want  of  power;  for,  as  for  any 
imputation  of  his  wanting  any  power  to  deal 
with  the  corn-laws  as  we  proposed  to  deal 
with  them,  I  think  we  may  despise  it.  I  know 
not  what  course  he  may  pursue,  but  the  full 
responsibility  rests  with  him.  He  has  no  right 
to  say  that  he  is  shackled  and  thwarted  by 
party  trammels,  because  it  appears  that  the 
l)arty  to  which  he  belongs  could  not  resist 
liberal  measures  if  he  were  to  propose  them.” 

The  division,  which  showed  that  the  party 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  so  strong  as  to  justify 


these  declarations,  was  immediatel}’  followed 
by  the  resignation  of  the  ministry,  and  thus 
the  Melbourne  government  came  to  an  end, 
and  with  it  the  influence  of  Lord  Melbourne 
himself  whose  political  cai'eer  may  be  said  to 
have  terminated. 

It  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  Lord 
Sjiencer  had  come  out  of  his  retmement  to 
stand  by  his  friends  and  move  the  address — 
that  he  had  boldly  and  unhesitatingly  indorsed 
the  free-trade  budget,  and  without  flinching 
faced  the  charges  brought  against  the  falling 
ministry  on  the  gi'ound  of  the  deficit.  It  was 
true,  he  said,  that  the  debt  had  somewhat 
increased,  but  wealth  had  increased  in  greater 
proportion.  To  augment  this  still  further  was 
the  aim  of  the  government,  who  proposed  not 
to  increase  but  revise  taxation  by  lowering 
restrictive  duties  and  giving  a  freer  course  to 
the  extension  of  commerce.  The  main  peculi¬ 
arity  in  existing  circumstances  was  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  taxation;  and  the  most  effectual  way 
of  meeting  that  pressure  was  to  develop  the 
national  wealth,  leaving  the  burden  of  the 
debt  to  fall  more  lightly  on  the  extended 
resources  of  the  country. 

Melbourne  knew  that  the  end  had  come. 
He  had  held  his  high  office  longer  than  any 
statesman  of  his  time,  and  had  acted  sincerely 
and  often  successfully  in  endeavouring  to 
caiTy  many  great  measures  and  in  takmg  ofl' 
injurious  and  oppressive  taxes.  He  quitted 
office  without  a  hint  being  even  murmured 
that  he  had  appropriated  to  himself  the 
smallest  favour  of  the  crown.  He  woidd  not 
take  the  trouble  to  pronounce  a  defence  of  his 
career  nor  to  utter  complaints  or  regrets  at 
its  close.  By  the  queen’s  desire  he  went  to 
Windsor  the  same  evening  and  resigned  his 
trust,  and  there  was  no  bitterness,  no  queru¬ 
lousness  in  his  fine  and  noble  temper.  He 
praised  the  speeches  of  Lord  J ohn  Russell  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  only  spoke  of  the  change 
of  ministry  with  reference  to  the  trouble 
which  it  might  occasion  to  her  majesty.  “  For 
four  yearn,”  he  said,  “  I  have  seen  you  every 
day,  but  it  is  so  different  now  to  what  it 
would  have  been  in  1839 — the  prince  under- 
sbinds  everything  so  well.”  It  was  an  affect- 
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ing  parting  when  he  took  leave  tlie  next 
morning ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  reached  home 
than  he  wrote  to  the  queen  again,  siiying 
how  great  contideiice  he  had  in  the  judgment, 
teuiijer,  and  discretion  of  Prince  Albert — who 
had  already  consulted  him  on  the  expediency 
of  making  arrangements  for  so  disposing  the 
royal  household  as  to  retain  some  of  the  near 
friends  of  the  queen  as  ladies-in-waiting,  and 
yet  to  concede  to  the  coming  government  the 
retirement  of  those  ladies  who  were  near  rela¬ 
tives  of  members  of  the  Whig  cabinet.  Before 
the  Peel  ministry  was  installed  Sir  Robert 
had  given  his  assent  to  the  proposed  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  the  Marchioness  of 
Xormanby  had  resigned,  and  the  Countess  of 
Charlmont  and  Lady  Putman  remained. 

Of  course  the  caricaturists  as  well  as  the 
newspapers  had  been  busy  enough  over  the 
coming  fall  of  the  ministry,  and  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  contributed  to  it  not  a  little. 
One  of  the  most  telling  squibs  was  by  IB, 
because  it  made  a  witty  use  of  an  incident 
which  had  already  created  a  great  deal  of 
jx)pular  surprise  and  amusement.  At  the  end 
of  1840  a  youth  named  William  Jones  (there¬ 
after  to  be  known  as  “  the  boy  Jones”)  had 
contrived  to  gain  access  to  Buckingham  Palace, 
where  he  had  concealed  himself  for  several 
days.  Mrs.  Lilley,  the  nurse  to  the  princess 
royal,  had  discovered  him  under  the  sofa,  and 
he  was  of  course  immediately  removed  by  the 
attendants.  His  accounts  of  the  manner  in 
•which  he  gained  admission  to  the  palace  as 
well  as  the  object  of  his  visit  varied  con¬ 
siderably,  and  at  first  there  was  some  uneasi¬ 
ness  at  the  thought  that  an  intruder  had 
been  able  to  hide  himself  in  or  near  the  royal 
nursery;  but  there  was  believed  to  be  little 
cause  for  alarm,  and  the  otfender  was  sentenced 
to  three  months’  imprisonment  as  a  rogue  and 
vagabond,  but  only  to  repeat  his  offence  im¬ 
mediately  after  his  discharge,  as  it  appeared 
on  his  own  confession,  when  in  endeavouring 
to  gain  admission  a  third  time  he  was  seized 
by  a  constable.  The  only  thing  that  could  be 
done  with  this  incorrigible  interlojjer  was  to 
send  him  away  from  the  scene  of  his  fiiscina- 
tion,  and  the  police  magistrate  induced  his 


parents  to  allow  him  to  be  placed  on  board 
one  of  her  majesty’s  ships.  All  London,  how¬ 
ever,  was  laughing  at  the  incident  when  there 
appeared  an  admirable  and  highly  humorous 
sketch  by  IB,  representing  Melbourne  in  a 
careless  attitude  soliloquizing  on  the  topic  of 
the  day: — “That  boy  Jones  must  be  a  very 
clever  fellow  !  To  make  his  way  into  the 
palace  once  or  twice  was  not  so  extraordinary; 
I  have  done  as  much  as  that  myself:  but  how 
he  managed  to  get  in  the  third  time.  I  wish 
I  knew  the  secret.”  Probably  no  one  enjoyed 
this  “skit”  more  than  Melbourne  himself, 
for  there  was  no  rancour  or  angry  jealousy 
and  vanity  in  his  character.  He  had  always 
tried  to  heal  dissensions,  to  reconcile  estranged 
friends,  to  bring  people  amicably  together; 
and  when  he  asked,  “Can’t  we  leave  it  alone  ?” 
the  question  meant  more  than  laissez  faire — it 
meant.  Why  call  up  conflicting  elements  ?  Let 
sleeping  dogs  lie  !  Life  is  too  short  for  quar¬ 
relling  ;  let  us  avoid  the  causes  of  contention 
if  possible,  and  see  where  we  can  agree.  Mel¬ 
bourne  was  much  more  and  much  better  than 
his  enemies,  and  even  some  of  his  friends,  gave 
him  credit  for.  A  highly  cultured  mind,  a 
graceful  and  fascinating  manner,  and  in  some 
matters  a  deep  reader,  he  was  far  more  in¬ 
dustrious  than  half  the  people  who  blamed  him 
for  his  idleness.  He  was  well  versed  in  books 
of  divinity,  and  had  a  profound  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  writings  of  the  theologians  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century,  and  of 
the  Christian  fathers,  which  were  his  favourite 
study, — a  fact  of  which  the  majority  of  people 
perhaps  knew  as  little  as  they  did  of  his  true 
depth  of  feeling,  or  of  the  shadows  of  a  life 
which  had  had  great  and  lasting  griefs.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  true  nature  of  the  man  was  most 
disi>layed  in  relation  to  the  wife  who  had  so 
severelj'  tried  his  patience,  but  whose  vagaries 
could  not  entirely  break  down  his  affection 
nor  dissipate  the  influence  which  the  abiding 
love  of  his  youth  could  suffice  to  re-estiiblish. 

It  would  be  far  beyond  our  scope  to  dwell 
at  any  length  upon  the  often  painful  story 
of  Lord  Melbourne’s  domestic  life.  He  was 
married  early,  and  while  still  only  William 
Lamb,  to  a  wilful,  wayward,  romantic  girl — a 
creature  of  ill-regulated  impulse  deformed  by 
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the  follies  of  society  into  soiiiethiug  so  like 
insanity  that  it  at  last  took  the  aspect  of  mental 
aberration. 

There  is  no  need  to  recount  how  among  the 
guests  which  his  mother  Lady  Melbourne  in¬ 
vited  to  ^Melbourne  House — where  as  of  old 
she  assembled  the  leaders  of  rankand  fashion — 
Lord  Byron  became  a  frequent  visitoi’,  nor  how 
Latly  Caroline  Lamb,  wayward,  clever,  always 
sketching  caricatures,  writing  morbid  or  senti¬ 
mental  verses,  many  of  them  of  undoubted 
ability,  and  already  living  a  life  of  excitement 
and  disordered  fancy,  was  fii-st  by  instinct 
repelled,  and  aftei  wards  by  fashion  infatuated 
by  the  rising  poet.  “  Mad,  bad,  and  dangerous 
to  know,”  she  had  w’ritten  of  him  in  her  diary 
after  their  first  introduction;  and  she  soon 
became  one  of  those  who,  without  any  grounds 
for  imputations  of  a  different  kind,  stood  as 
representative  figures  of  the  worshii>pei's  of 
the  romantic  bard,  who  was  then  only  in  the 
dawn  of  his  fame.  At  the  house  of  the  Mel- 
bourues  he  was  introduced  at  once  into  a 
charmed  circle  of  aristocracy  and  rank,  and 
thei-e  he  found  it  agreeable  to  his  vanity  as 
■well  as  to  his  leisure  to  talk  with  a  woman 
clever  enough  to  understand  him,  eager  to 
listen  to  his  accounts  of  his  travels  and  ad¬ 
ventures,  and  with  so-called  sympathy  for  his 
affected  glooms.  When  she  began  to  need 
sympathy  for  her  glooms  in  return,  and  to 
write  morbid  verees  which  he  was  in  turn 
expected  to  admire,  it  was  a  different  affair 
altogether,  and  he  became  impatient,  while  she 
could  scarcely  rise  to  the  height  of  his  ima¬ 
ginings,  and  grew  fretful.  In  the  end  the 
marriage  to  which  he  had  asked  Lady  Mel¬ 
bourne  to  recommend  him  was  secured  by  his 
union  with  Miss  Milbanke,  and  he  departed. 
Those  who  remember  his  verses  beginning, 
“And  sayest  thou,  Cara  ?”  will  be  able  partly 
to  estimate  the  kind  of  tone  which  he  had 
adopted  when  he  could  write  in  such  a  way 
immediately  after  his  marriage ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  these  lines  were  a  peart  of 
the  delusive  morbid  affectation  of  passion  and 
sentiment  which  was  then  the  Byronic  fashion. 
It  was  common  enough  for  the  poets  and  for 
people  in  the  same  circles  of  society  to  write 
verses  of  that  kind,  and  William  Lamb  hiru- 


!  self  had  written  several  spirited  and  admirable 
pieces,  which  showed  much  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing;  but  he  was  of  a  different,  mental  con¬ 
stitution  to  the  merely  morbid  verifiers, 
and  he  was  honest,  and  even  though  in  too 
early  days  he  had  been  a  guest  at  Carlton 
House  revels,  because  of  the  intimacy  of  the 
regent  with  his  family,  jiossessed  a  truth  and 
delicacy  of  feeling  which,  combined  with  his 
satirical  humour  and  his  extensive  reading, 
kejit  him  from  many  absurdities  of  the  time, 
and  enabled  him  to  regard  his  wife’s  hero- 
worship  for  the  author  of  Childe  Harold  as 
a  passing  extravagance  of  an  impetuous  and 
impressionable  woman,  whom  he  had  married 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  bearing  with 
her  waywardness  and  strange  unconventional 
manners.  Byron’s  separation  from  his  Avife, 
his  continued  correspondence  with  Lady  Caro¬ 
line  Lamb  and  its  abrupt  termination,  her 
fancied  revenge  in  publishing  a  foolish  book 
called  Glenarvon,  which  was  supposed  to  con¬ 
tain  a  kind  of  exaggerated  picture  of  the  poet, 
his  departure  from  England,  his  latest  verses 
addressed  to  her,  commencing 

“Farewell  if  ever  fondest  prayer,” 

and  all  the  unhealthy  fancies  of  that  friend¬ 
ship  between  two  egotists  of  whom  Byron  was 
much  the  least  sincere,  has  little  to  do  Avith 
this  record,  except  in  so  far  as  it  affected  the 
statesman  who  so  long  held  office  during  a 
critical  period  in  the  country.  That  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  neAmr  ceased  to  love,  was 
really  suffering  from  mental  derangement, 
can  scarcely  be  denied,  for  it  afterwards  occa¬ 
sionally  broke  out  in  actions  that  were  bej’ond 
mere  eccentricity.  She  would  sometimes  per¬ 
sist  in  sitting  beside  the  coachman  when  she 
drove  out,  and  once  called  to  the  footman  to 
catch  her  as  she  leaped  from  the  front  seat. 
She  remonstrated  with  the  butler  for  setting 
out  the  table  monotonously  and  without  a 
more  lofty  centre  ornament,  and  when  he  went 
on  arranging  the  plate  Avithout  responding  to 
her  demands,  thinking  that  she  might  get  over 
her  passing  whim,  ordered  him  to  remove  the 
centre  piece,  and  stepped  lightly  on  to  the 
table  in  its  place,  where  she  posed  in  a  grace¬ 
ful  attitude,  till  her  husband  had  to  be  fetched. 
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.’ind  with  the  simple  remonstrance,  “  Caroline, 
Cai'oline,”  took  her  in  liis  arms  and  carried  her 
into  the  garden,  where  she  recovered  her  equa¬ 
nimity,  and  was  quite  aide  to  receive  her  guests 
in  the  evening.  Tlieir  only  child,  a  sou  who 
lived  to  be  a  young  man,  had  the  s;id  inheri- 
hince  of  an  intellectual  cloud  which  deepened 
until  just  before  his  death;  but  he  survived 
his  mother,  whose  conduct  became  so  extra¬ 
vagant  that  at  last  a  separation  between  her 
and  her  husband  seemed  to  be  inevitable.  It 
would  have  taken  ])lace  long  before;  but  Lamb 
wa-s  never  insensible  to  the  influence  which 
she  had  possessed  over  him  in  youth,  and  he 
loved  her  so  well  that  he  could  and  did  forgive 
her  for  her  wild  follies.  Though  it  w;is  neces¬ 
sary  eventually  for  her  to  remain  at  Brocket 
ILdl  white  he  was  attending  to  his  parliamen¬ 
tary  duties  in  Ijondon,  the  separation  was  in 
her  case  ameliorated  by  his  kind,  thoughtful 
letter's,  and  by  visits,  during  which  he  treated 
her  as  sane  and  with  infinite  kindness.  Before 
her  death  she  lost  her  wilfulness  and  wild 
exaggeration;  but  she  had  never  lost  his  love, 
which  followed  her  to  the  last,  and  her  death 
left  him  bereaved.  In  the  important  jroli- 
tical  relations  which  he  afterwards  sustained 
when  he  had  become  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
prime  minister  of  England,  and  adviser  of  the 
queen,  he  never  forgot  that  first  love,  nor  the 
influence  of  her  over  whose  grave  follies  and 
frivolities  were  forgotten,  and  only  the  love 
itself  ami  those  better  qualities  which  had 
inspired  it  were  remembered. 

The  years  after  his  bereavement  were  years 
of  political  strife  and  excitement,  in  which  he 
sought  relief  from  the  private  grief  which  had 
oppressed  him  by  pursuing  the  ambitious 
courae  that  had  been  marked  out  for  him  by 
his  mother  before  her  death.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  his  temper  was  one  capable  of 
seizing  on  small  enjoyments,  or  rather  of  ex¬ 
tracting  enjoyment  from  ordinary  pursuits, 
and  he  had  the  many  resources  of  a  cultivated 
mind,  though  a  sceptical  temperament,  united 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  attain  the  truth,  is 
said  frequently  to  have  given  him  much  mental 
uneasiness,  lie  had  had  a  long  term  of  power 
and  influence,  and  the  fall  of  his  miiiLstry 
came  at  a  time  when  he  found  it  difficult  to 
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accept  the  com])arative  unimportance  of  his 
position  and  the  diminished  claims  on  his 
activity.  He  had  no  domestic  life  to  which 
to  retire,  and  though  his  friends  were  earnest 
in  their  regard  for  him,  and  Lady  Holland, 
Laily  Cowper,  and  Lady  Morgan  especially 
gave  him  frequent  and  congenial  societ}',  he 
I  yielded  to  a  sense  of  neglect  and  solitude. 
There  was  no  asperity,  no  querulous  com¬ 
plaint,  but  a  depression  which  was  increased 
by  approaching  bodily  infirmity  and  impend¬ 
ing  symptoms  of  paralysis.  Still  he  was  often 
bright,  witty,  and  cheerful. 

In  1843  the  queen  and  Prince  Albert  meet¬ 
ing  him  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  at 
Chatsworth,  invited  him  to  spend  a  few  days 
at  Windsor,  after  which  he  went  to  Broad- 
lands,  and  returned  to  town  so  much  better 
as  to  be  able  to  entertain  his  friends.  As  late 
as  the  spring  of  1847  he  dined  with  Campbell, 
and  there  met  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord 
Derby,  and  his  old  foes  Brougham  and  Lynd- 
hui-st;  but  Brougham  had  four  j'ears  before 
expre.ssed  some  regret  that  he  had  quarrelled 
with  the  Whigs,  though  he  said  he  never 
shoulil  have  done  so  but  for  Melboiu-ne’s  un¬ 
friendly  treatment  of  him,  and  Lyndhurst  as 
well  as  Wellington  had  .acknowledged  that 
the  policy  professed  by  the  Melbourne  gov¬ 
ernment  had  been  necessary  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  peace  of  the  country. 

It  was  a  deep  disappointment  to  him  that 
he  was  not  invited  to  the  conferences  of  the 
Liberal  party  when,  at  the  end  of  1845,  there 
w.as  a  probability  of  their  return  to  power, 
because  of  the  proposition  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
temporarily  to  open  the  ports  for  the  free  ad¬ 
mission  of  food  during  the  Irish  Famine,  but 
to  reimpose  the  duty  .as  soon  .as  the  exigency 
had  pa.ssed.  On  the  retirement  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  after  the  achievement  of  free-trade  he 
.again  had  some  expectation  that  he  might  be 
consulted,  though  it  was  evident  that  he 
would  not  be  invited  to  take  office  bec.au.se 
of  his  broken  health.  He  still  believed 
that  he  was  equ.al  to  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
privy-seal,  which  he  thought  might  reason- 
.ably  have  been  offered  to  him.  It  was  hard 
for  .a  man  who  had  neither  sought  self-ag¬ 
grandizement,  nor  been  puffed  up  with  the 
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priile  of  place,  to  feel  tliat  he  wiis  jws-^ed  by. 
He  was  still  clear-headed,  and  his  witticisms 
were  often  as  pungent  as  ever,  but  hours  of 
enjoyment  were  8uccee»le<l  by  ]>eriods  of  de- 
jiressicn  and  of  inability  to  perform  much 
intellectual  work.  His  public  career  was 
closed,  and  even  in  his  changed  condition  he 
couhl  find  no  occui>ation  which  would  take  its 
place. 

The  new  ministry  was  soon  formed,  and 
though  ^Ir.  GoullHnuii  was  made  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  it  was  believtsl  that  the 
financial  genius  of  Peel  himself  would  be 
exercise<l  to  relieve  the  country  from  the 
serious  difficulties  which  had  already  pro- 
duce<l  wide-spread  distress  and  misery.  Tlie 
cautious,  calm,  and  cultivate*.!  Lonl  Abenleeu 
succeeded  the  more  impetuous  and  jx»sitive 
Palmei-ston  in  the  foreign  office.  Sir  James 
Gi-aham,  who  had  been  returned  for  Dor¬ 
chester,  and  whose  well-known  pamphlet 
Corn  and  Currency  had  fifteen  yeai-s  before 
uphehl  the  jxdicy  now  avowed  by  Peel,  was 
ma*le  home-secretary,  and  brought  not  only 
great  administrative  ability  to  the  cabinet, 
but  a  close  and  lasting  loyalty  to  his  chief. 
The  least  fortunate  apjxiintment  was  that  of 
I^uxI  Ellenborough  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Bt>ard  of  Control,  since  it  afterwanls  led  to  his 
being  nominated  Governor-general  of  India 
and  to  the  complications  which  ensued  in 
Afghanistan.  Lyndhurst  of  course  became 
lonl-chancellor,  Lonl  Ripon  wiis  at  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  Stanley  w;»s  at  the  head  of  the 
colonial  office,  a  position  for  which  most  people 
l>elieved  he  w.as  eminently  unfitted.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  a  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
but  without  office,  and  Earl  de  Grey  was  made 
Lord-lieuten.ant  of  Ireland.  Some  young  poli¬ 
ticians  were  presenteil  to  office,  among  whom 
^Ir.  Sidney  Herbert  l)ecame  secretary  to  the 
admiralty;  but  one  of  the  imjwrtant  appoint¬ 
ments,  which  soon  afterwanls  had  very  re¬ 
markable  results,  was  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  vice-president  of  the  Boanl  of  Trade  and 
Master  of  the  Mint  This,  of  course,  did  not 
include  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  confidential  position  occupie*.! 
by  the  member  for  Newark,  nor  of  the  recog¬ 


nition  of  his  consummate  financial  .ability. 
In  the  scheme  for  the  revision  of  the  tiritf, 
which  was  a  chief  jxirt  of  the  measure  after¬ 
wards  j)resented  to  parliament,  it  w.as  he  who 
had  grasjied  the  difficult  details,  .and  reduced 
the  whole  jiroj)os;il  to  order,  an  achievement 
which,  while  it  .at  once  raised  him  to  the  rank 
of  a  practical  statesman,  may  be  said  to  have 
inaugurated  a  free-trade  jwlicy  by  the  adjust¬ 
ment  or  remission  of  duties  on  articles  of  ne- 
cess.ary  consumption. 

As  a  speaker,  with  powers  of  oratory  which 
lost  nothing  from  the  fact  that  he  could  be 
earnest  and  intense  without  the  use  of  in¬ 
vective,  and  without  departing  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  mcHleration  in  tone,  Mr.  Gladstone  hatl 
achieved  a  reputation.  He  had  been  listened 
to  with  attention  on  many  important  occa¬ 
sions,  some  of  which  have  alre.ody  been  re¬ 
ferred  to,  and  he  had  made  a  decidedly  favour¬ 
able  impression  even  on  his  opponents.  A 
writer  on  jxirli.ament  in  1838  s.aj's:  “His 
party  expect  great  things  from  him,  and  the 
success  of  the  parliamentary  effoi-ts  he  has 
already  made  justifies  their  expectations.  He 
is  well  informed  on  most  of  the  subjects  which 
usually  occupy  the  attention  of  the  legislature; 
and  he  is  happy  in  turning  his  information  to 
good  account.  He  is  re.ady  on  all  occasions 
which  he  deems  fitting  ones  with  a  sj)eech  in 
favour  of  the  policy  advocated  by  the  party 
with  whom  he  .acts.  His  extempore  resources 
are  amjde.  Few  men  in  the  house  c.an  im¬ 
provise  better.  It  does  not  appear  to  cost 
him  an  effort  to  spe.ak.  .  .  ,  His  style  is 
polished,  but  has  no  apjiearance  of  the  effect 
of  previous  preparation.  He  displays  con¬ 
siderable  acuteness  in  replying  to  an  opponent; 
he  is  quick  in  his  perception  of  .anj^hing  vul¬ 
nerable  in  tlie  speech  to  which  he  replies,  and 
happy  in  haying  the  weak  point  bare  to  the 
house.  He  now  and  then  indulges  in  sar- 
c.asm,  which  is  in  most  cases  very  felicitous.” 

He  had  then  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
several  important  debates,  notably  in  that  on 
C.an.adi.au  .affairs,  when  he  supjwrted  the 
government  on  the  ground  that  the  question 
was  one  of  public  order  on  one  side,  and  the 
alwolutism  of  the  popul.ar  will  on  the  other ; 
that  the  difficulty  w.as  not  between  the  House 
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of  A.'wembl}’  and  the  Legislative  Council,  but 
between  the  House  of  Assembly  and  the  Crown 
and  Parliament  of  Great  Britiiin.  lie  had 
also  sjK)ken  at  considerable  length  on  Mr. 
Spring  Dice’s  measure  for  an  ecclesiastical 
commi.ssion  to  deal  with  the  property  of  the 
bishops,  deans,  and  chapters,  and  it  need  not 
be  said  that  the  scheme  had  his  energetic  op- 
jiosition  in  committee.  It  was,  jierhaps,  a 
high  comjiliment  to  his  increasing  reputation 
that  he  had  been  solicited  to  stand  for  Man¬ 
chester  in  the  Tory  interest  in  1837  against 
Mr.  Mai'k  Phillips  and  the  Right  Hon.  C. 
Poulett  Thomson,  and  that,  though  he  stren¬ 
uously  refused,  his  name  was  taken  to  the  poll, 
and  the  votes  in  his  favour  amounted  to  2294 
as  against  3760  for  Phillips  and  4155  for 
Tliomson.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that  he  had 
been  nominated  he  issued  an  address  to  the 
electors  of  Newark,  siiying,  “My  attention 
has  just  been  called  to  a  })aragraph  in  the 
Nottingham  and  Newark  Mercury  of  this  morn¬ 
ing  (July  22,  1837),  which  announces  on  the 
authority  of  some  person  unknown  that  I  have 
consented  to  be  put  in  nomination  for  Man¬ 
chester,  and  have  promised,  if  elected,  to  sit 
in  jiarliament  as  its  representative.  I  have  to 
inform  you  that  these  statements  are  wholly 
without  foundation.  I  was  honoured  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  with  a  deputation  from  Manchester 
emjKjwered  to  request  that  I  would  become  a 
candidate  for  the  borough.  I  felt  the  honour, 
but  I  answered  unequivocally  and  at  once 
that  I  must  absolutely  decline  the  invitation, 
.and  I  am  much  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  ‘  a 
most  respectable  correspondent’  could  have 
cited  langu.age  which  I  never  used,  from  a 
letter  which  I  never  wrote.  L.astly,  I  beg  to 
state  in  terms  as  explicit  <as  I  can  command, 
th.at  I  hold  myself  bound  in  honour  to  the 
electors  of  Newark,  that  I  adhere  in  every 
jjarticular  to  the  tenor  of  my  late  .address,  and 
that  I  place  my  humble  services  during  the 
ensuing  ]>arliament  entirely  and  uncondition¬ 
ally  at  their  dis])08.al.”  Mr.  Gladstone’s  mar¬ 
vellous  capacity  for  detail  w.os  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  displayed  by  his  criticism  on  Lord  Gos- 
fonl’s  correspondence,  and  on  the  order  of 
eventa  which  h.ad  led  to  the  condition  of 
G.an.ada  in  1838,  when  he  effectively  criticised 


at  some  length  the  wdiole  conduct  of  the  colo¬ 
nial  office.  We  have  .already  seen  what  w:is 
the  part  he  took  in  the  deb.ates  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  West  Indian  negi'o  apprenticeshiji, 
and  then  followed  the  vaciition,  during  which 
he  wrote  the  pamphlet  on  church  and  state  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  in  previous 
pages.  On  the  gi’ound  of  the  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  in  that  woi  k  he  strongly  opposed  the 
government  scheme  of  n.ational  education — 
replying  to  Lord  Morpeth’s  declaration  that 
it  W'as  the  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  educa¬ 
tion  for  Dissenters  so  long  .as  it  fingered  their 
gold,  by  Siiying  that  if  the  state  was  to  be 
regarded  .as  having  no  other  function  than 
that  of  representing  the  mere  will  of  the  people 
as  to  religious  tenets,  he  admitted  the  truth 
of  the  principle,  but  not  if  it  w,as  to  be  held 
that  the  state  was  capable  of  duties,  and  that 
the  state  could  have  a  conscience.  It  was  not 
his  h.abit  to  revile  religion  in  any  form,  but 
he  demanded  wdiat  re<ason  there  was  for  con¬ 
fining  the  noble  lord’s  reasoning  to  Christian¬ 
ity.  Referring  to  the  position  held  by  the 
Jews  upon  this  education  question,  he  read  to 
the  house  a  p.assage  from  a  recent  petition, 
which  said — “Your  petitioners  feel  the  deepest 
gratitude  for  the  expression  of  her  majesty’s 
most  gr.acious  wish  that  the  youth  of  this 
country  should  be  religiously  brought  up  and 
the  rights  of  conscience  respected,  while  they 
earnestly  hope  that  the  educ.ation  of  the 
people,  Jewish  and  Christian,  will  be  sedu¬ 
lously  connected  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
Holy  Scrij)tiu’es.”  How,  asked  Mr.  Gl.ad- 
stone,  was  the  education  of  the  Jewish  people, 
who  considered  the  New  Testament  an  im¬ 
posture,  to  be  sedulously  connected  with  a 
due  regiird  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament!  To 
oblige  the  .Jewish  children  to  read  the  l.atter 
would  be  directly  contrary  to  the  jirincijiles 
of  the  honourable  gentleman  opposite.  He 
w'ould  have  no  child  forced  to  do  so,  but  he 
protested  .against  p.aying  from  the  money  of 
the  state  a  set  of  men  whose  business  would 
be  to  inculcate  erroneous  doctrines.”  Here 
spoke  the  old  Oxford  training  and  the  opinions 
which  were  scarcely  modified  until  he  h.ad,  as 
we  have  seen,  come  to  a  wider  view  of  wh.at 
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•were  tlie  true  governmentel  functions  and  the 
real  conscience  of  the  state  in  relation  not 
only  to  the  church  hut  to  the  nation.  In  the 
debate  on  the  “opium  -w'ar’'  Mr.  Gladstone 
supported  Sir  Janies  Graham’s  motion,  and  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Macaula}’,  who  had  spoken  in 
vindication  of  the  resentment  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  against  the  insult  to  the  British  flag — 
asked,  “  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  sight 
of  that  flag  always  raises  the  spirit  of  English¬ 
men?  It  is  because  it  has  always  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  cause  of  justice,  with  opposi¬ 
tion  to  oppression,  with  respect  to  national 
rights,  with  honourable  commercial  enterprise; 
but  now,  that  flag  is  hoisted  to  jirotect  an  in¬ 
famous  contraband  traflic,  and  if  it  were 
never  to  be  hoisted  except  as  it  is  now  hoisted 
on  the  coast  of  China,  we  should  recoil  from 
its  sight  with  horror,  and  should  never  again 
feel  our  hearts  thrill,  as  they  now  thrill,  with 
emotion  when  it  floats  jiroudly  and  magnifi¬ 
cently  on  the  breeze.” 

In  July,  1839,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  married 
Miss  Catherine  Glynne,  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  Stephen  Richard  Glynne,  of  Hawarden 
Castle,  Flintshire,  an  alliance  of  which  it  may 
be  permissible  to  say  that  it  has  been  one 
full  of  happy  influences,  and  associated  not 
only  with  the  advantages  of  great  social  dis¬ 
tinction.  but  with  the  blessings  of  family 
union  and  active  participation  in  benevolent 
efforts. 

In  speaking  of  the  more  prominent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  new  parliament  of  1841  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  we  should  refer  more  particuhu’ly 
than  we  have  yet  done  to  one  who  had  already 
achieved  a  marked  success  in  public  life  both 
as  a  writer  and  a  speaker,  and  had  attained 
his  position  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
spite  of  difficulties  so  disheartening,  and  an 
opposition  so  adverse,  that  any  young  man 
less  resolute  and  less  tenacious  of  purpose 
would  probably  have  been  deterred  from  fur¬ 
ther  attempts. 

B(mjamin  Disraeli,  however,  came  of  a  race 
famous  for  its  determined  persistency  no  less 
than  for  those  mental  characteristics  which 
give  to  their  possessoi-s  the  elements  of  poli¬ 
tical  influence.  He  had  no  long  time  to  wait 


for  an  opportunity,  which  he  so  quickly  seized 
that  he  reached,  as  it  were,  in  one  single  bound 
the  front  of  the  parliamentary  arena  as  the 
leader  of  a  party  which,  though  not  at  the 
time  numerically  powerful,  was  composed  of 
men  of  social  weight  and  traditional  import¬ 
ance. 

The  remarkable  position  which  he  had  occu¬ 
pied  both  in  the  arena  of  political  controvei-sy 
and  in  the  state  had  scarcely  been  estimated 
when,  after  nearly  forty  years  of  arduous 
public  life  and  of  service  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation,  he  became  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 
It  was  not  till  he  seemed  to  be  passing 
away  that  it  -n’as  seen  how  strong  an  influ¬ 
ence  that  life  had  temporarily  exercised  not 
alone  in  the  region  of  i)arty  politics,  but  in 
the  closer  relations  which  in  this  country 
often  identify  the  career  of  an  eminent  public 
man  with  the  sentimental  side  of  the  national 
character. 

Thus  the  great  distinction  which  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  attained,  was  regarded  not  alone  as  a 
proof  of  the  eminent  abilities  which  he  was 
known  to  possess,  but  as  ample  evidence  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  free  institutions 
to  men  of  energy  and  capacity  who  patiently 
pursue  a  political  career,  and  can  bide  their 
time  without  succumbing  to  adverse  criticism 
or  being  daunted  by  the  threats  of  their 
opponents. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1881,  Mr.  Disraeli  had  been  for  more 
than  half  a  century  before  the  public  eye  as 
politician,  novelist,  orator,  statesman,  and 
minister.  Though  he  spoke  little  out  of  par¬ 
liament,  his  brilliant  epigrams  and  biting 
sarcasms  were  looked  for  with  anticipatory 
relish.  Peoifle  who  had  little  to  do  -with 
public  affairs  waited  to  learn  what  new  turn 
of  expression  he  would  give  to  the  latest  topic 
of  political  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  his  sparkling  phrases  became  popular 
sayings.  Until  the  later  part  of  his  life,  when 
in  accordance  with  p.arliamentary  tradition  he 
became  the  chief  of  the  Conservative  party 
with  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  his  real 
relation  to  the  public  was  scarcely  estimated. 
It  was  then  seen  how  large  was  the  space  he 
had  occupied  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
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that  thei’e  was  nobody  who  could  fill  it  to  the 
advantage  of  the  great  party  of  wliich  he  had 
so  long  been  the  recognized  head.  Not  till 
the  few  days  which  preceded  his  death  was 
his  personal  influence  completely  acknow¬ 
ledged;  and  then  the  constant  inquiries  from 
persons  of  all  stations,  the  silent,  decorous 
crowd  that  daily  and  nightly  awaited  the 
bulletins  of  his  mediciil  attendants,  all  bore 
witness  to  the  esteem  and  regard  in  which  he 
was  held.  It  is  no  more  than  just  to  say  that 
this  poj)ularity  w;ts  not  dependent  either  upon 
his  political  attitude  or  upon  the  opinions 
which  he  was  believed  to  represent.  The 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield  had  continued  to  be  as 
conspicuously  political  as  Mr.  Disraeli;  but 
jmblic  feeling  was  associated  with  political 
ability  plus  something  else — it  had  gone  be¬ 
yond  politics,  and  the  homage  was  given  not 
only  to  high  abilitj-,  to  statesmanlike  capacity, 
but  to  that  ever  fresh,  buoyant,  and  vigorous 
resolution  which  is  summed  up  in  the  common 
word  “  pluck,”  a  great  quality  which  itself 
sufficed  to  make  him  popular,  and  led  men  of 
all  shades  of  politics  to  admire  the  wit  that 
irradiated  his  8j)eeches,  and  the  pungent  satire 
that  often  pointed  arrow's  of  genius  from  the 
plain  shafts  of  common  sense. 

In  future  chapters  of  this  record  of  the 
conditions  of  social  and  political  progress  in 
which  he  took  so  conspicuous  a  part,  the  story 
of  his  career  and  its  relation  to  the  changes 
and  developments  of  the  time  will  be  more 
than  indicated,  and  will  necessarily  occupy  a 
prominent  place,  for  we  .shall  often  find  him 
leading  the  gi-eat  controvei-sies  which  were  to 
determine  the  history  of  the  country. 

We  have  already,  by  looking  for  a  year  or 
two  beyond  the  date  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived  in  our  consecutive  narrative  of  poli¬ 
tical  progress,  seen  Mr.  Disraeli  as  the  advo¬ 
cate  of  “Young  Englandism,”  and  have,  as 
we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  do,  quoted 
several  brilliant  and  piquant  passages  from 
Ills  early  writings  to  illustrate  some  social 
and  political  occurrences;  but  w'e  shall  pre¬ 
sently  have  to  consider  him  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  in  parliament  of  that  Protectionist 
|)arty  of  whom  Lord  George  Bentinck  was 
the  nominal  leader,  and  who,  though  they 
VoL.  I. 


were  not  strong  enough  to  rise  to  actual 
power,  often  exercised  a  very  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  debates,  and  even  on  the 
decisions  of  the  house,  and  carried  that  influ¬ 
ence  with  them  when  they  afterwards  came 
to  the  front  of  the  Conservative  ranks  under 
the  same  leadership. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  at  any  length  on 
the  history  of  the  Disraeli  family,  to  which 
some  allusion  has  been  made  in  an  earlier 
page.  That  they  were  of  the  Hebrew  race  is 
well  known — the  race  of  the  Sephardim — 
“Children  of  Israel  who  had  never  quitted 
the  shores  of  the  midland  ocean  until  Toi'que- 
mada  had  driven  them  from  their  pleasant 
residences  and  rich  estates  in  Aragon  and 
Andalusia  and  Portugal,  to  seek  greater  bless¬ 
ings  even  than  a  clear  atmosphere  and  a 
glowing  sun,  amidst  the  marshes  of  Holland 
and  the  fogs  of  Britain.”  The  Disraelis 
settled  in  Venice,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
in  the  year  1748  that  Benjamin  Disraeli,  the 
grandfather,  settled  in  England,  where  he 
pursued  a  successful  commercial  career  such 
as  his  fathers  had  carried  on  in  the  City  of 
Palaces.  At  a  comparatively  early  age  he 
had  acquired  a  fortune,  and  his  name  has 
been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  He  retired  to  a  villa  at 
Enfield,  where  he  “  formed  an  Italian  garden, 
entertained  his  friends,  played  whist  with  Sir 
Horace  Mann,  who  was  his  great  acquaintance, 
and  who  had  known  his  brother  at  Venice  as 
a  banker,  ate  maccaroni  which  was  dressed 
by  the  Venetian  consul,  sang  canzonettes,  and, 
notwithstanding  a  wife  who  never  pardoned 
him  for  his  name,  and  a  son  who  disappointed 
his  plans,  and  who  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life 
was  an  enigma  to  him,  lived  till  he  was  nearly 
ninety,  and  then  died  in  1817  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  prolonged  existence.”  The  wife 
disliked  her  name  and  everything  Jewish,  but 
there  ■was  little  about  the  household  that  was 
Jewish  except  the  name,  for  Benjamin  Disraeli 
the  elder  had  nearly  abandoned  the  distinctive 
religious  observances  of  his  people,  though  he 
paid  his  contribution  to  the  synagogue.  Still 
less  Jewish,  if  that  were  possible,  was  Isaac 
Disraeli,  the  son  who  was  an  enigma  to  him, 
and  who  is  now  chiefly  known  for  his  still 
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famous  book  the  Curiosities  of  Literature. 
His  father,  of  course,  destined  him  for  com¬ 
mercial  pumiits,  and  after  receiving  some  in¬ 
struction  at  a  private  school  and  being  after- 
wiirds  placed  under  the  care  of  a  private  tutor, 
he  was  sent  off  to  Holland,  there  to  be  trained. 
But  the  friends  to  whom  he  was  entrusted  put 
him  again  with  a  private  tutor,  who,  instead 
of  prescribing  a  course  of  study,  left  him  to 
roam  at  large  in  his  library,  and  occasionally 
talked  “philosophy”  to  him — which  means 
that  he  gav^e  him  a  smattering  of  Rousseau 
and  other  “philosophei-s”  of  the  revolutionarj’ 
I>eriod.  The  lad  came  back — hysterical,  vain, 
full  of  affectations,  and  with  an  absolute  aver¬ 
sion  to  trade.  His  ipother  received  him  with¬ 
out  much  display  of  regard — indeed,  it  is  said 
that  his  appearance  and  manner  excited  her 
laughter  if  not  her  ridicule,  and  as  he  had 
V)een  preparing  for  a  sentimental  interview 
his  feelings  were  for  a  time  so  lacerated  that 
his  father  endeavoured  to  soothe  him,  and 
offered  to  send  him  to  Bordeaux  to  other 
friends  there.  The  reply  was  that  he  had 
written  a  poem  on  Commerce  as  the  Corrupter 
of  Mankind,  and  desired  to  publish  it,  upon 
which,  as  his  father  was  indignant,  he  appealed 
to  Doctor  Johnson,  to  whom  he  sent  the 
manuscript;  but  the  doctor  was  then  in  his 
l:ist  illues.s,  and  the  poem  was  returned  un¬ 
opened.  The  youth  was  in  a  certain  sense 
unmanageable,  and  gave  his  attention  only  to 
reading  and  to  such  pursuits  as  he  chose— so 
that  it  was  deemed  advisable  again  to  send 
him  abroad,  and  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
stayed  till  the  threatened  revolution,  and  re¬ 
turned  with  a  collection  of  books  and  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  world. 

He  had  already  determined  on  a  literary 
career,  however,  and  his  first  book.  On  the 
Abuse  of  Satire,  which  was  published  anony¬ 
mously,  obtained  considerable  reputation,  and 
gjiined  him  some  literary  acquaintances.  He 
•wrote  occ.asional  verses  and  other  slight  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  literature  of  the  day;  but  in 
1 796  he  published  a  small  volume  of  literary 
anecdotes,  which  was  the  precursor  of  his  well- 
known  Curiosities  of  Literature,  and  from  that 
time  he  may  be  said  to  have  almost  lived  in 
his  library;  for  when  he  went  to  London  it 


was  to  meet  literary  people  or  to  ramble  among 
booksellers.  In  1806  he  issued  a  “literary 
romance,”  with  the  odd  title  of  Flim  Flams, 
or  the  Life  and  Errors  of  my  Unde  and  his 
Friends,  with  Ilhistrations  and  Obscurities  by 
Tag  Rag  and  Bobtail,  a  book  which  nobody 
now  remembers,  and  which  was  not  very  well 
worth  remembering.  There  are  other  works, 
however,  with  which  his  name  is  worthily 
associated,  one  of  which  '  he  never  seems  to 
have  acknowledged,  though  he  is  generally 
credited  with  its  authorship.  This  appeared 
as  late  as  1833,  and  is  a  good-sized  pamphlet 
entitled  The  Genius  of  Judaism,  written  with 
considerable  skill,  and  showing  how  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  Mosaic  code  and  most  of 
the  Jewish  ordinances  were  necessarily  transi¬ 
tory,  and  intended  only  for  the  time  and 
country  of  their  institution.  These  represen¬ 
tations  were  at  least  indicative  of  the  position 
held  by  Isaac  Disraeli  towards  the  Jewish 
fraternity,  from  which  he  had  removed  still 
further  than  his  father  had  done.  He  was, 
it  is  believed,  rather  proud  of  the  race  to 
which  he  belonged,  but  he  had  no  religious 
part  in  the  community,  and  eventually,  in 
1817,  withdrew  altogether  from  any  connec¬ 
tion  with  J udaism.  His  eldest  son,  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  was  in  the  same  year  baptized  at  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn.  In 
1802  Isaac  Disraeli  had  mairied  a  sister  of 
George  or  Joshua  Basevi  the  architect,  also 
of  Hebrew  family,  and  their  children  were 
Sarah,  Benjamin  (afterwards  Earl  Beacons- 
field),  Ralph,  and  James,  the  latter  born  in 
1813,  at  which  time  thej’'  lived  in  the  King’s 
Road,  near  the  British  Museum,  removing 
thence  to  the  corner  of  Hart  Street,  Blooms¬ 
bury  Square.  For  some  time  after  this,  as  his 
means  were  much  increased  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  Isaac  Disraeli  sought  to  find  a 
convenient  residence  near  some  of  his  friends 
in  Berkshire,  and  though  no  suitable  resi¬ 
dence  could  be  obtained  in  the  precise  spot, 
the  family  in  1825  took  possession  of  Braden- 
ham  House,  in  the  parish  of  Bradenham,  Buck¬ 
inghamshire.  The  purchase  of  this  house  gave 
rise  to  the  association  between  Loixl  Beacons- 
field  and  the  county  of  Buckinghamshire, 
which  was  so  long  continued ;  and  it  was  from 
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Bnideuliani  House  that  the  early  works,  and  in¬ 
deed  many  of  the  later  works,  of  “  the  younger 
Disraeli”  were  dated,  until  after  his  marriage 
with  the  Yiscounte.ss  Beaconsfield,  when  he 
became  the  pos.sessor  of  the  adjacent  mansion 
of  Hughenden  Manor.  It  was  in  the  vault 
of  the  chancel  of  Bradenham  Church  that 
ls:\ac  Disraeli  and  his  wife  were  buried,  as  the 
epitaj)h  in  the  church  tells  us,  and  a  few  yeai-s 
ago  a  column  was  erected  by  Lady  Beacons- 
lield  near  Hughenden  to  the  memory  of  her 
husband’s  fathei'.  In  a  previous  chai)ter  we 
have  already  referred  to  the  early  reputation 
achieved  by  the  young  Benjamin  Disraeli,  but 
there  is  very  little  known  of  his  actual  boy¬ 
hood.  It  is  understood  that  he  went  to  a  private 
school  at  Walthamstow  for  some  little  time,  and 
that  he  afterwards  received  private  tuition,  but 
the  probabilities  are  that  a  good  deal  of  his 
education  was  in  his  father’s  library.  In  esti¬ 
mating  his  peculiar  character — the  reticence 
which  he  maintained  about  himself  and  his 
immediate  affairs,  and  much  that  made  in 
him  a  marked  contrast  from  many  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  in  the  world  of  public  work  and 
l)olitical  ambition — the  fact  of  his  never  hav¬ 
ing  been  at  one  of  the  gi-eat  public  schools  or 
at  either  of  the  universities,  should  be  taken 
into  account.  He  had  not  formed  close  as.so- 
ciations  with  any  particular  section  of  society 
by  means  of  school  intimacies,  and  he  had  no 
special  prestige  to  maintain  in  relation  to 
those  strong  traditions  which  have  so  largely 
affected  men  educated  at  Eton  or  Rugby,  Ox¬ 
ford  or  Cambridge.  When  he  first  emerges 
from  boy-life,  and  after  a  short  period  piissed 
in  the  office  of  a  .solicitor,  one  of  his  father’s 
friends,  where  it  was  thought  he  might  “  take 
a  fancy”  to  the  law,  we  find  him  returning 
from  a  Continentid  tour  to  be  the  talk  of  the 
town  as  the  young  author  of  Vivian  Greij — 
one  of  the  attractions  of  the  rather  mixed 
circle  of  distinguished  guests  at  Lady  Bless- 
ington’s  assemblies,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
good  deal  of  a  dandy,  with  a  style,  manner, 
and  expression  of  his  own.  Outer  waistco.ats 
of  cut  velvet,  or  braided  with  gold ;  stocks 
like  “  cataracts  of  black  satin,”  fastened  with 
two  great  pins  united  by  a  gold  chain  ;  frilled 
and  fringed  shirt  fronts  and  wristbands ;  coats 


lined  with  white  satin ;  ringlets  of  jet  black 
hair  falling  on  the  left  cheek  and  parted 
smoothly  away  over  the  right  temple ;  fla.shing 
eyes ;  effeminate  lisping  voice — all  these  have 
been  catalogued — but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  was  an  age  when  dandyism  had  be¬ 
come  to  some  a  science,  and  when  even  Beau 
Brummel  had  no  monopoly  of  the  affectations 
which  many  men  who  afterwards  became  wise 
in  council  and  mighty  in  battle  adopted  as 
the  usual  passport  to  the  recognition  of  good 
societj’.  Two  writers  of  very  dissimilar  type 
in  describing  him  speak  of  his  usual  silence 
and  reserve  in  general  company,  of  his  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  always  on  the  watch,  and  of  the 
readiness  of  wit,  command  of  language,  power 
of  sarcasm,  and  grasp  of  mind  which  he  dis¬ 
played  in  conversation  when  once  aroused  and 
interested. 

“  He  is  lividly  pale,  and  but  for  the  energy 
of  his  action  and  the  strength  of  his  lungs 
would  seem  a  victim  to  consumption.  His 
eye  is  black  as  Erebus,  and  has  the  most 
mocking  and  lying-in-wait  sort  of  expression 
conceivable.  His  mouth  is  alive  with  a  kind 
of  working  and  impatient  nervousness,  and 
when  he  has  burst  forth,  as  he  does  constantly, 
with  a  particularly  successful  cataract  of  ex¬ 
pressions,  it  assumes  a  curl  of  triumphant 
scorn  that  would  be  worthy  of  a  Mephisto- 
pheles.”  This  was  written  by  N.  P.  Willis, 
the  American,  who  played  the  part  of  a  kind 
of  aristocratic  “  Paul  Pry  ”  on  his  visit  to  this 
country,  and  in  consequence  gave  the  world  a 
very  amusing  but  a  rather  coarse  book,  full 
of  character  sketches  of  English  society.  But 
people  who  were  accustomed  to  the  face  of 
IMr.  Disraeli  may  have  seen  in  what  Mr.  Willis 
took  for  triumphant  scorn  a  suppressed  and 
rather  contemptuous  smile  at  Mr.  Willis  liiin- 
self  or  at  the  mission  on  which  he  w.os  engaged. 
But  before  he  had  quite  exhausted  fiishionable 
society,  or  it  had  exhausted  him,  the  young 
novelist  departed  for  a  long  journey  in  the 
East — leaving  behind  him  a  humorous  satiri¬ 
cal  sketch  on  the  follies,  fashion,  and  politics 
of  the  time,  called  The  Voyage  of  Captain 
Popanilla.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
sister  Sarah  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Meredith, 
a  gentleman  to  whom  she  was  shortly  to 
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be  married,  and  the  winter  of  1829  was  spent 
in  Constantinojde,  whence  they  travelled  to 
Albania,  and  in  1831  had  gone  to  Syria.  Then 
Air.  Disi-aeli  went  on  alone,  for  his  sister  and 
All".  Meredith  had  to  return  to  England,  where 
the  latter  died,  leaving  her  who  was  to  have 
been  his  bride  to  that  widowhood  which  is 
none  the  less  hard  to  bear  because  it  has  known 
no  wedded  happiness.  She  became  her  father’s 
companion  and  amanuensis,  and  it  was  she 
who  wi'ote  for  him  when  in  1841  he  was 
alHicted  with  a  disease  of  the  optic  nerve 
which  terminated  in  loss  of  sight. 

The  journey  in  the  East  was  a  great  event 
in  the  life  of  the  yoimg  aspirant  for  literary 
fame  and  for  political  honours,  and  it  seems 
to  have  intensified  that  feeling  which  so  often 
afterwards  led  limi  to  speak  with  pride  of  the 
race  from  which  he  sprung,  and  to  introduce 
into  his  books  the  sentiments  and  traditional 
modes  of  thought  of  the  higher  Jewish  char- 
actei’.  The  satire  which  he  had  left  in  Eng¬ 
land  [Popanilla)  may  now  be  read  with  no 
little  surprise,  since  it  appears  to  be  contra¬ 
dictory  to  the  opinions  which  he  soon  after¬ 
wards  represented ;  but  at  this  time,  and  for 
some  three  or  four  yeara  afterwards,  he  seems 
to  have  had  no  settled  intentions  with  regard 
to  the  political  position  he  was  afterwai'ds  to 
assume.  It  would  have  been  strange  indeed 
if  he  had  been  able  to  “  make  up  his  mind”  at 
that  time,  for  he  was  not  only  at  an  erratic 
age,  but  both  his  natural  disposition  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  birth  and  education  were 
such  as  to  leave  him  precocious  and  unsettled. 
He  himself  afterwards  said,  in  speaking  of 
Vivian  Grey,  that  it  was  the  product  of  that 
“  youth  which  is  a  brief  hour  of  princij)les  un¬ 
settled,  passions  unrestrained,  powera  unde¬ 
veloped,  and  purposes  unexecuted.”  At  that 
time  it  might  have  been  expected  that  he 
would  become  the  scornful  opponent  of  Pro¬ 
tection,  impulsively  taking  up,  not  the  popu¬ 
lar  Radicalism,  but  a  theoreticiil  democracy. 
In  the  result  we  find  him  the  representative 
of  Protection  and  of  a  decided  Conservatism, 
and  still  the  advocate  of  a  kind  of  Democracy 
resting  contentedly  on  an  aristocratic  govern¬ 
ment  centred  in  the  crown.  How  much  of 
his  j)eculiar  notions  of  the  constitution  may 


have  been  the  result  of  the  Judaic  idea  it  is- 
not  for  us  to  decide,  but  there  are  numerous 
traces  of  the  influences  of  race,  and  though  we 
may  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  as  he  once  did, 
that  “everything  is  race,”  birth  and  descent 
certainly  count  for  a  great  deal  in  eaidy  life, 
and  even  in  abiding  opinion.  In  those  eastern 
rambles,  which  were  the  chief  and  perhaps  the 
only  important  expedition  he  ever  made  out 
of  England,  Air.  Disraeli  underwent  some 
adventures  which  were  doubtless  sufficient  to 
furnish  him  with  numerous  materials  for  re¬ 
flection.  An  attempt  to  enter  the  Alosque  of 
Omar  at  Jerusalem  nearly  cost  him  his  life, 
and  there  have  been  stories  of  a  conflict  in 
the  streets  of  Constantinople  when  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  “noble  art  of  self-defence,”  in 
which  every  young  dandy  was  then  supposed 
to  have  some  proficiency,  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  But  he  was  hard  at  work  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  travel,  and  sent  home  The  Young 
Duke,  to  say  nothing  of  The  Revolutionary 
Epick,  the  notion  of  which  was  conceived  “on 
the  windy  plains  of  Troy.”  The  title  of  this 
fragment,  for  a  fragment  it  remained,  will 
scarcely  indicate  its  meaning  or  intention,  and 
subsequent  criticism  has  not  reversed  the 
opinion  which  prevented  its  being  continued 
and  completed.  It  was  one  of  those  flights 
which  will  always  be  attempted  by  young 
authoi’s  with  vivid  imagination,  belief  in  their 
own  powers,  and  a  restless  ambition  to  pi'o- 
duce  some  new  and  startling  evidence  of  their 
genius.  The  author’s  first  account  of  it  not 
only  reveals  the  mental  conditions  under 
which  it  was  written,  but  may  suffice  to  show 
that  neither  what  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
calling  the  romantic  extravagance  of  his  early 
productions,  nor  the  peculiar  character  of  some 
of  his  later  literary  work,  should  be  taken 
into  too  close  account  in  judging  his  real  jjoli- 
tical  career,  nor  in  estimating  the  sj)lendid 
qualifications  which  afterwards  made  him  so 
illustrious  a  chief  of  the  party  by  whom  he 
wiis  trusted.  lie  became  a  leader  who,  if  he 
fought  with  weapons  always  freshly  sharpened 
for  the  conflict,  gained  the  admiration  of  both 
friend  and  foe  for  his  brilliant  prowess,  no  less 
than  for  the  confident  knowledge,  the  ready 
apprehension,  and  the  remarkable  tact  with 
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•\vliich  he  could  organize  either  athick  or  de¬ 
fence.  “  Wandering  over  the  illu.strious  scene,” 
he  says  in  his  original  preface  to  the  poem 
just  referred  to,  “  surrounded  by  the  tombs  of 
heroes,  and  by  the  confluence  of  poetic  streams, 
my  musing  thoughts  clustered  round  the 
memory  of  that  immortal  song  to  which  all 
creeds  and  countries  alike  resj)ond,  which  has 
vanquished  chance  and  defies  time.  Deem¬ 
ing  myself,  percliance  too  rasldy  in  that  ex¬ 
cited  hour,  a  poet,  I  cursed  the  destiny  that 
placed  me  in  an  age  that  boasted  of  being 
anti  -  jKJetical.  And  while  my  fancy  thus 
struggled  with  my  reason,  it  flashed  across  my 
mind  like  the  lightning  which  was  then  play¬ 
ing  over  Ida,  that  in  those  great  poems  which 
rise,  the  pyramids  of  luetic  art  amid  the  fading 
splendour  of  less  creations,  the  poet  hath  ever 
embodied  the  spirit  of  his  time.”  The  spirit 
of  his  own  time  he  took  to  be  revolution,  and 
hence  he  essayed  to  write  a  Revolutionary 
Epich.  The  apjarent  composure  with  which 
he  accepted  the  failure  of  this  work,  on  which 
he  had  expended  much  emotion,  is  illustrative 
of  the  same  quality  of  what  has  been  cjdled 
“  proud  patience,”  which  afterwards  sustained 
him  in  numerous  political  defeats,  and  often 
kept  him  silent  under  abuse  and  invective,  to 
which  no  man  living  was  more  able  to  retort 
by  a  sarcasm  which  could  find  expression  in 
words  that  burned  and  seared. 

Perhaps  nothing  could  now  be  much  better 
said  of  some  j)ortious  of  these  early  works 
than  the  author  himself  thirty  years  after¬ 
wards  said  of  Vivian  Grey  — the  book  that  was 
written  by  him  in  his  teens :  “  Books  written 
by  boys  which  pretend  to  give  a  picture  of 
manners,  and  to  deal  in  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  must  necessarily  be  founded  on  aflec- 
tiition.  They  can  be,  at  the  best,  but  the 
result  of  imagination,  acting  uj)on  knowledge 
not  acquired  by  ex])erience.  Of  such  circum¬ 
stances  exaggeration  is  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence,  and  false  toste  accompanies  exagger¬ 
ation.  When  the  writera  of  such  books  are 
not  again  heard  of,  the  works,  even  if  ever 
noticed,  are  soon  forgotten,  and  so  there  is  no 
great  harm  done.  But  when  their  authors 
subsequently  become  eminent,  such  works 
often  obtain  a  i)eculL‘ir  interest,  and  are  sought 


for  from  causes  irrespective  of  their  merits. 
Such  performances  should  be  exempt  from 
criticism,  and  should  be  looked  upon  as  a 
kind  of  literary  lususP  On  his  return  from 
the  eastern  journey  young  Disraeli  had  already 
determined  that  he  could  only  find  fitting 
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employment  for  his  powers  in  a  political 
career.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  conditions 
less  encouraging  than  those  which  attended 
his  efforts  to  obtain  a  seat  in  parliament. 
He  was  only  six-and-twenty,  without  poli¬ 
tical  influence,  possessing  only  slender  pecu¬ 
niary  means,  belonging  to  no  party,  to  no 
special  “  set  ”  representing  any  phase  of  public 
life;  by  birth  and  obviously  by  name  the  im¬ 
mediate  descendant  of  a  Jewish  famity  at  a 
time  when  the  Jews  were  still  under  political 
disabilities,  and  had  scarcely  surmounted  the 
kind  of  contemptuous  toleration  by  which 
alone  they  were  recognized.  To  these  is  to  be 
added  the  supposed  disqualification  for  the 
serious  business  of  politics  which  is  always 
attached  to  a  writer  of  works  of  imagination. 
But  in  the  spring  of  1832,  just  after  his  return 
to  England,  the  opportunity  presented  itself  for 
him  to  make  his  first  attempt,  and  he  seized 
it.  The  Reform  Bill  was  about  to  pass,  but  a 
vacancy  had  occurred  in  the  representation  of 
Wycombe,  near  his  father’s  house  at  Braden- 
ham,  and  he  became  an  independent  candidate, 
singularly  enough,  and  perhaps  awkwardly 
enough,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  furnished 
with  letters  from  O’Connell  and  Hume,  which 
led  to  his  being  afterwards  accused  of  having 
begun  political  life  as  a  Radical,  though  he 
had,  as  it  appears,  professed  no  other  politi¬ 
cal  opinions  than  an  inveterate  dislike  for 
the  Whigs  (of  whom  his  opponent,  the  Hon. 
Charles  Grey,  was  a  very  complete  yoxithful 
specimen),  and  a  refusal  definitely  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  Tories,  who  were  then,  he  said, 
in  a  state  of  ignorant  stupefaction.  We  have 
in  an  earlier  page  of  this  volume  refeiTed  to 
the  contest,  and  we  would  again  remind  our 
readers  of  the  necessity  for  remembering  those 
peculiar  views  which  seem  from  the  very  out¬ 
set  to  have  deteiTnined  the  political  conduct 
and  policy  of  Disraeli — that  combination  of 
Toryism  and  Democracy  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  led  to  the  jilea.sant  but  uiq^i'actical 
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theories  of  the  Young  England  party,  and  to 
much  else  that  will  he  more  fully  illustrated 
hereafter. 

He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts;  hut  un¬ 
dauntedly  renewed  them  on  the  dissolution  of 
parliament  after  the  passing  of  the  Eeform 
Bill,  when  he  again  appeared  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  candidate,  though  he  says,  “I  have  never 
availed  myself  of  that  much-ahused  ejiithet  to 
escape  an  explicit  avowal  of  my  opinions.” 
He  wished  to  see  the  work  completed  which 
the  Reform  Bill  had  begun,  and  would  supple¬ 
ment  the  enlarged  franchise  hy  the  ballot; 
he  would  vote  for  triennial  parliaments,  “  of 
which  the  Whigs  originally  deprived  us.” 
He  was  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  taxes  on 
knowledge  and  of  the  suppression  of  slavery. 
On  the  question  of  the  corn-laws  he  was 
anxious  to  relieve  the  consumer,  but  could 
not  consent  to  measures,  the  result  of  which 
must  assuredly  be  the  permanent  injury  of 
the  agi’icultural  class.  For  the  same  kind  of 
reasons  he  would  vote  for  the  commutation  of 
tithes,  as  he  desired  to  protect  the  clergy 
without  injuring  the  farmers.  His  address 
concluded  by  saying,  “  Englishmen,  behold 
this  unparalleled  empire  raised  by  the  heroic 
energies  of  your  fathers,  rouse  yourselves  in 
this  hour  of  doubt  and  danger,  rid  yourselves 
of  all  that  political  jargon  and  factious  slang 
of  Whig  and  Tory,  two  names  with  one  mean¬ 
ing  used  only  to  delude  you,  and  unite  in 
forming  a  great  national  party,  which  can 
alone  save  the  country  from  impending  de¬ 
struction.”  Again  he  was  defeated,  and 
though  he  continued  occasionally  to  sj^eak  in 
public  he  had  no  opportunity  till  1835  to 
renew  the  contest  for  High  Wycombe,  when 
he  avowed  himself  to  be  in  favour  of  protec¬ 
tion  and  the  representative  of  the  agi-icultural 
interests.  The  Tory  supporters  gave  him  a 
complimentary  dinner  when  he  spoke  as  a 
champion  of  the  country  party,  but  he  did  not 
renew  his  candidature  of  the  borough,  and 
three  months  afterwards  went  to  contest 
Taunton  against  Air.  Labouchere,  afterwai'ds 
Lord  Taunton.  He  had  then,  as  it  appeared, 
definitely  allied  himself  to  the  Tory  i)arty, 
and  it  may  be  remarked  that  that  party  was 
not  then  in  power,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 


just  been  defeated,  and  Lord  Melbourne  was 
prime  minister.  It  was  then  that  the  quarrel 
arose  between  Mr.  DLsraeli  and  O’Connell. 
The  implied  compact  between  the  Whig 

government  and  the  agitator  and  his  followers 

I  . 

had  just  been  tacitly  acknowledged,  and  the 
young  candidate  for  Taunton  in  commenting 

'  upon  it  used  some  strong  language,  among 
other  remarks  saying,  “I  look  upon  the  Whigs 
as  a  weak  but  ambitious  party,  who  can  only 
obtain  power  by  linking  themselves  with  a 
traitor.  I  ought  to  apologize  to  the  admirers 
of  Mr.  O’Connell,  perhaps,  for  this  hard  lan¬ 
guage.  I  am  myself  his  admirer  so  far  as  his 
talents  and  abilities  are  concerned,  but  I 
maintain  him  to  be  a  traitor — and  on  wliat 
authority]  On  the  authority  of  that  very 
body  (the  Whigs)  a  distinguished  member  of 
whom  is  my  honourable  opponent.”  Some  of 
the  party  newspapers  published  an  account  of 
thus  speech  with  sundry  changes,  additions,  and 
animadvei’sions,  and  commented  on  the  former 
display  by  Mr.  Disraeli  of  letters  from  O’Con¬ 
nell  and  Hume  supporting  his  candidature  for 
Wycombe.  O’Connell  was  not  slow  to  take  the 
matter  up  personally,  and  in  an  abusive  speech 
denounced  the  candidate  for  Taunton  in  terms 
of  contempt.  This  might  have  passed,  but 
the  newspapers  made  this  speech  the  subject 
of  comment  and  of  fresh  accusations.  The 
Globe,  then  a  Whig  organ,  took  up  the  quarrel 
and  it  became  a  squabble.  O’Connell  then  in 
language  which  would,  one  would  hope,  be 
impossible  even  to  an  Irish  agitator  of  our 
day,  and  with  a  display  of  wit  which  is  in¬ 
sufficient  to  redeem  the  revolting  character 
of  the  invective,  again  attacked  Disraeli.  The 
result  was  a  retort  which,  though  perhaps  less 
coarse,  was  in  its  way  as  personally  vitupera¬ 
tive.  This  word-duel  between  two  masters  of 
the  then  not  neglected  ai't  of  violent  and  un¬ 
sparing  imputation,  ended  with  a  challenge  to 
fight,  a  termination  to  political  disputes  which, 
as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  was  not  at 
that  time  unknown.  O’Connell,  however,  had 
long  before  “been  out”  in  response  to  a  “mes¬ 
sage”  from  a  gentleman  named  D’Esterre,  a 
councillor  of  Dublin,  who  called  upon  him  to 
answer  for  saying  in  a  speech  to  one  of  his 
crowded  followings  that  the  corporation  of 
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Dublin  was  “a  beggarly  corporation.”  O’Con¬ 
nell  tried  to  avoid  the  encounter,  but  he 
would  not  appeal  to  the  law  for  protection, 
and  he  professed  to  believe  that  his  antagonist, 
wlio  was  reputed  an  unerring  marksman,  had 
been  set  upon  him  by  a  political  party.  “They 
have  reckoned  without  their  host,  I  promise 
you,”  he  said  to  one  of  his  friends  immediately 
before  the  duel.  “  I  am  one  of  the  best  shots  in 
Ireland,  at  a  mark,  having  as  a  public  man 
considered  it  as  a  duty  to  prepare  for  my  own 
protection  against  such  unprovoked  aggres¬ 
sion  as  the  present.  Now  remember  what  I 
say  to  you.  I  may  be  struck  myself,  and  then 
skill  is  out  of  the  question ;  but  if  I  am  not, 
my  antagonist  will  have  reason  to  regret  his 
liaving  forced  me  into  this  conflict.”  They 
fired  almost  both  together  at  a  given  signal, 
and  D’Esterre  fell  mortally  wounded.  O’Con¬ 
nell  would  never  accept  another  challenge ; 
but  on  one  occasion  his  son,  Morgan  John 
O’Connell,  had  challenged  Lord  Alvanley 
for  insulting  words  to  his  father,  and  to  him 
therefore  Mr.  Disraeli  addressed  himself,  but 
on  the  ground  that  to  give  satisfaction  for  an 
.insult  offered  by  O’Connell  was  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  to  resenting  an  insult  offered  to 
him,  Morgan  John  very  reasonably  declined 
to  be  his  father’s  deputy.  The  matter  ended 
with  another  letter  to  the  agitator,  concluding 
with  •“  I  expect  to  be  a  representative  of  the 
people  before  the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  We 
shall  meet  at  Philippi,  and  rest  assured  that, 
confident  in  a  good  cause  and  in  some  ener¬ 
gies  which  have  not  been  altogether  unim¬ 
proved,  I  shall  seize  the  first  opportunity  of 
inflicting  upon  you  a  castigation  which  will 
make  you  at  the  same  time  remember  and 
repent  the  insults  you  have  lavished  upon — 
Benjamin  Disraeli.” 

It  was  not  till  two  years  afterwards,  how¬ 
ever — in  1837 — that  they  did  meet  at  the 
Philippi  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and 
those  two  years  were  not  idle  ones,  for  during 
that  time  were  published  The  Wondrous  Tale 
of  Alroy,  A  Vindication  of  the  British  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  Runnymede  Letters  in  the  Times, 
Henrietta  Temple,  and  Venetia. 

Literary  work  and  the  experience  of  former 
political  defeats  bad  brought  perhaps  more  ! 


settled  purpose,  but  it  is  worth  noting  that 
the  ambition  of  attaining  to  high  station  had 
animated  him  from  the  first.  It  was  at 
Storey’s  Gate  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Norton,  the 
magistrate  whose  name  is  now  only  remem¬ 
bered  because  of  his  gifted  wife,  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Sheridan  —  that  Melbourne, 
attending  a  family  birth-day  dinner-party, 
was  introducetl  to  the  author  of  Vivian  Grey. 
The  young  Disraeli  had  only  just  then  re¬ 
turned  from  his  travels  in  the  East,  and 
had  not  quite  got  over  the  disappointment 
of  having  been  rejected  as  a  candidate  for 
Wycombe,  where  he  said  he  had  been  de¬ 
feated  by  the  want  of  support  of  the  Whigs. 
After  dinner  Mrs.  Norton  presented  him  to 
Melbourne,  who  was  then  home  secretaiy, 
and  who  could,  she  said,  retrieve  the  young 
aspirant’s  disappointment  if  he  chose.  Tlie 
frank  and  attractive  manner  of  the  older 
man  was  not  without  its  effect  on  Disraeli, 
who  explained  the  causes  of  his  failure  at 
Wycombe,  and  dwelt  on  the  treacherous  con¬ 
duct  of  his  opponents  in  language  so  striking 
and  with  manner  so  unusual  that  Melbourne 
was  constrained  to  admire.  In  his  usual 
sudden  way,  but  with  no  brusquerie,  he  asked, 
“Well,  now,  tell  me — what  do  you  want  to 
be?” — “I  want  to  be  prime  minister,”  was 
the  calm  reply,  in  a  tone  of  perfect  gravity. 

One  can  almost  imagine  Melbourne’s  long- 
diawn  breath,  half  sigh,  half  signal  of  sur¬ 
prise.  “No  chance  of  that  in  our  time,”  he 
replied.  “It’s  all  arranged  and  settled.  No¬ 
body  but  Lord  Grey  could,  perhaps,  have 
carried  the  Reform  Bill;  but  he  is  an  old 
man,  and  when  he  gives  up  he  will  certainly 
be  succeeded  by  one  who  has  every  requisite 
for  the  position,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  fame, 
of  old  blood,  high  rank,  great  fortune,  and 
greater  ability.  Once  in  power,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  him  holding  oflfice  as  long 
as  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Nobody  can  compete 
with  Stanley.  I  heard  him  the  other  night 
in  the  Commons,  when  the  party  were  all 
divided  and  breaking  away  from  their  ranks, 
recall  them  by  the  mere  force  of  su{)erior  will 
and  eloquence;  he  rose  like  a  young  eagle 
above  them  all,  and  kept  hovering  over  their 
heads  till  they  were  reduced  to  abject  sub- 
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mission.  There  is  nothing  like  him.  If  you 
ai-e  going  into  politics,  and  mean  to  .stick  to 
it,  I  dare  say  you  will  do  very  well,  for  you 
have  .ability  and  enterjuise;  and  if  you  are 
careful  how  you  steer,  no  doubt  you  will  get 
into  some  post  at  last.  But  you  must  j)ut  all 
these  foolish  notions  out  of  your  head :  they 
won’t  do  at  all.  Stanley  will  be  the  next 
prime  minister,  you  will  see.” 

Of  course  the  projdiecy  was  wrong,  for  in 
a  few  months  only  Melbourne  himself  w;is 
prime  minister,  and  in  five-and-thirty  yeara 
his  young  interlocutor  attained  to  the  s.ame 
dignity — but,  as  .all  the  world  knows,  he 
began  to  make  his  mark  even  before  the  INIel- 
bourne  ministry  had  fallen.  It  wiis  not  till 
afterwards  though,  when  Disr.aeli  had  com¬ 
menced  his  bitter  invective  against  Peel, 
that  the  old  premier,  then  a  valetudin.arian  at 
Brocket,  laughed  at  and  enjoyed  the  biting 
sarcasms  of  the  member  for  Shrewsbury, 
especially  that  in  which  he  accused  the  j)rime 
minister  of  having  caught  the  Whigs  b.athing 
and  stolen  their  clothes.  Remembering  the  con¬ 
versation  at  Storey’s  Gate  Melbourne  nibbed 
his  hands  and  exclaimed,  “By  Jove  !  I  believe 
he’ll  do  it  after  all.” 

The  Riinnymede  Letters,  which  so  s.atirized 
Melbounie,  and  contained  sharp  and  unrelent¬ 
ing  .attacks  on  the  Whigs,  had  intervened. 
The  witty  ex-premier  had  no  doubt  appreci¬ 
ated  them. 

The  first  parliament  of  Queen  Victoria  .saw 
the  success  of  Disraeli  in  gaining  admission 
to  p.arliament  .as  representative  of  IMaiilstone 
and  as  the  colle.ague  of  its  senior  member, 
Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis,  who  died  in  1838,  and 
whose  widow  was  afterwai-ds  united  to  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  in  his  honour  created  Viscountess 
Beacousfield. 

So  much  hiis  been  siiid  at  v.arious  times  on 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  firat  speech  when 
he  rose  to  address  the  house,  that  it  might  be 
thought  his  appearance  was  marked  by  failure. 
Doubtless  there  w.as  something  forced  and 
peculiar  in  it,  and  he  w.as  evidently  somewhat 
.agit.ated,  and  no  wonder,  for  he  took  the  firat 
opportunity  to  redeem  his  pledge  of  opposing 
O’Connell.  It  was  on  the  7th  of  November, 
1837,  and  there  h.ad  already  been  some  de¬ 


bating  on  the  subject  of  jietitions  against 
cei-taiii  Irish  election.s,  the  expenses  for  such 
petitions  having  been  partially  defrayed  by  a 
fund  to  which  it  w.as  alleged  some  membera 
of  parliament  had  subscribed.  O’Connell  hiui 
attacko<l  the  Tories,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  rose  to 
reply.  But  the  Irish  faction  was  ready,  and 
he  had  to  speak  amidst  interruptions  and  at¬ 
tempts  to  silence  and  confu.se  him,  which  it 
would  have  recjuired  O’Connell  himself  to 
with.stand.  The  speech  therefore  aj>i)e.ared  to 
consist  only  of  disjointed  sentences,  and  Mr. 
Disr.aeli  is  rejairted  to  have  begun  by  saying 
that  the  subscribers  to  the  Spottiswoode  fund 
were  anxioiis  to  work  out  the  Reform  Act  by 
putting  an  end  to  the  system  of  borough- 
mongering.  which  in  a  different  shape  ju-e- 
vailed  more  extensively  than  ever.  The  mor¬ 
tified  feelings  of  these  individuals  should  be 
taken  into  consider.ation  before  the  impiiry 
w.as  instituted.  (Here  Mr.  Disraeli  exj)e- 
rienced  much  interruj)tion,  and  repeatedly 
implored  the  house  to  grant  him  a  hearing.) 
He  had  something  to  say  in  vindioitiou  of 
her  majesty’s  government,  and  wished  the 
house  would  give  him  five  minutes:  “  I  stand 
here  to-night,  sir,  not  formally,  but  in  some 
degree  virtually,  the  re])resentative  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  membei's  of  iwrliament. 
(Here  he  was  interruj>ted  by  burats  of  laugh¬ 
ter.)  Now  why  smile?  Why  envy  me? 
Why  should  not  I  h.ave  a  tale  to  unfold 
to-night?  (Roars  of  laughter.)  Do  you  forget 
that  baud  of  158  membei-s — those  ingenious 
and  inexperienced  youths  to  who.se  unsojdus- 
ticated  minds  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
in  those  tones  of  winning  jiathos — (Exces¬ 
sive  laughter,  and  loud  cries  of  ‘Question.’) 
Now  a  considerable  misconceiffion  exists  in 
the  minds  of  many  members  on  this  side  of 
the  house  as  to  the  conduct  of  her  majesty’s 
government  with  resjoect  to  these  elections, 
and  I  wish  to  remove  it.  I  will  not  twit  the 
noble  lord  opjwaite  with  ojunions  winch  are 
not  ascrib.able  to  him,  or  to  his  more  imme¬ 
diate  supiiortere,  but  which  were  ex])re.s.sed 
by  the  more  ])opular  section  of  his  jiarty 
some  few  months  b.ack.  About  that  time, 
sir,  when  the  bell  of  our  cathedral  announced 
the  death  of  the  mon.arch  (laughter),  we  .all 
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read  then,  sir  (Groans  and  cries  of  ‘Oh  !’) — 
we  all  then  read— (Laughter  and  great  inter- 
i'uj)tiou.)  I  know  nothing  which  to  me  is 
more  delightful  than  to  show  couilesy  to  a 
new  member,  particularly  if  he  haj)])ens  to 
apiHial  to  me  from  the  party  op^wsed  to  my¬ 
self.  (Hear,  hear.)  At  that  time  we  read 
that  it  was  the  death-kuell  of  Toryism;  that 
the  doom  of  that  party  was  sealed;  that  their 
funeral  obsequies  were  about  to  be  consum¬ 
mated.  We  were  told  that  with  the  dissolution 
of  that  much-vilitied  parliament  which  the 
right  honourable  baronet  had  called  together, 
the  hopes  and  prospects  of  the  Tories  would 
be  thrown  for  ever  to  the  winds;  and  that 
affaire  were  again  to  be  brought  to  what  they 
were  at  the  period  when  the  hurried  Mr. 
Hudson  rushed  into  the  chambers  of  the 
Vatican.  (Great  interruption.)  If  lion,  gen¬ 
tlemen  thought  this  fair  he  would  submit. 
He  would  not  do  so  to  othere,  that  was  all. 
{Laughter.)  Nothing  was  so  easy  as  to  laugh. 
He  wished  before  he  sat  down  to  show  the  house 
cleai-ly  their  position.  When  they  remembered 
that  in  spite  of  the  honourable  and  leanied 
member  for  Dublin  (O'Connell)  and  his  well- 
disciplined  band  of  patriots,  there  w  as  a  little 
shyness  exhibited  by  former  suiqiortere  of  her 
majesty’s  government,  when  they  recollected 
the  ‘new  loves’  and  the  ‘old  loves’  in  which  so 
much  of  passion  and  recrimination  was  mixed 
up  between  the  noble  Tityrus  of  the  treasury 
bench  and  the  learned  Dajihne  of  Liskeard 
(C’harles  BuJler)  (loud  laughter);  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  amantium  tree  had  resulted,  as  he 
always  expected,  in  the  amoris  redintegratio 
(renew'ed  laughter);  notwithstanding  that  poli¬ 
tical  duels  had  been  fought,  in  which  more  than 
one  shot  was  interchanged,  but  in  which  re¬ 
course  was  had  to  the  secure  arbitnunent  of 
blank  cartridges  (laughter);  notw'itlistanding 
emancijKited  Ireland  and  enslaved  England, 
the  noble  lord  might  wave  in  one  hand  the  keys 
of  St.  Peter,  and  in  the  other — (the  shouts 
that  followed  drowuied  the  conclusion  of  the 
sentence).  Let  them  see  the  jjfiilosophical 
prejudice  of  men.  He  would  certainly  gladly 
hear  a  cheer,  though  it  came  from  the  li]»  of 
a  |)olitical  opponent.  He  was  not  at  all  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  reception  which  he  had  experi¬ 


enced.  He  ha<l  begun  several  times  m.any 
things,  and  he  had  often  succeeded  at  last. 
He  would  sit  down  now',  but  the  time  w'ould 
come  when  they  would  hear  him.” 

This  sjjeech  was  suggestive  enough,  but  it 
was  unusual,  and  we  see  it  in  a  mere  disjointed 
form.  It  may  be  ob.served  here,  too,  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  h.ul  an  originality  which  was  then 
unmodulated.  He  had  received  none  of  the 
training  of  the  discussion  societies  of  the  uni¬ 
versities.  There  w'.as  nothing  cut  and  dried 
or  pre-arranged  in  the  form  of  his  orations. 
They  were,  so  to  apeak,  unmodified  ex- 
.amples  ot  genuine  intensity  of  exi)ression, 
just  as  his  after  efforts  were  for  a  little  while 
examples  of  unconcentr.ated  power  and  un¬ 
formulated  opinion.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  he  w'as,  as  he  had  prophesied,  listened 
to  with  eager  attention.  By  the  time  that  the 
new  parliament  of  1841  had  assembled,  and 
he  had  exchanged  Maidstone  for  Shrewsbury, 
he  had  made  his  mark  in  the  house,  and  had 
no  need  either  to  deprecate  or  to  defy  criticism. 

The  new  parliament  met  on  the  16th  of 
September,  1841.  Sir  Robert  Peel  announced 
that  he  should  adopt  the  estimates  of  the  late 
government,  that  he  should  provisionally  re¬ 
new  the  jioor  hiw  find  should  make  other 
necessfiry  arrangements,  but  that  the  financial 
measures  which  he  intended  to  bring  forward 
would  be  deferred  until  the  following  session. 
Against  this  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  op- 
ITOsition  strongly  protested.  A  plan  which 
tjiey  alleged  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
restoring  the  revenue  and  making  good  the 
deficiency  had  been  rejected  without  discus¬ 
sion,  and  now  the  country,  while  suffering 
from  widely  spread  distress,  woidd  have  to 
wait  five  months  before  any  definite  jilans  of 
relief  were  proposed  The  i'e])ly  to  this  was 
that  the  state  of  the  country  was  itself  a  rea¬ 
son  for  proceeding  with  caution,  and  tluit  it 
would  be  encouraging  a  delusion  if  parliament 
were  to  jirofess  to  be  able  to  bring  forward 
measures  by  which  the  prevailing  want  could 
l)e  immediately  relieved.  The  measures  of 
the  next  session  were  to  be  studied,  and  their 
application  to  be  considered  during  the  vaca¬ 
tion. 
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A  few  (lays  after  the  prorogation  of  parlia- 
nieut  ail  accident  which  wiis  at  tlie  time  of 
great  public  interest  attracted  half  London 
to  Tower  Hill  and  its  neighbourhood.  On 
the  night  of  the  31st  of  October  the  sentry 
of  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards  on  the  ramparts 
of  the  Tower  of  London  saw  a  large  cloud  of 
smoke  ascending  from  the  central  part  of  the 
building  where  the  storehouse  and  small  ar¬ 
moury  wei'esituated.  Hedischarged  hismusket 
as  an  alarm,  and  the  garrison  turned  out, 
but  no  water  could  be  obtained.  The  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  armoury  soon  appeared  to  be  in¬ 
evitable,  and  an  immense  body  of  fire  was  then 
raging  without  any  means  being  discovered 
for  permanently  arresting  its  progress.  En¬ 
gines  had  arrived,  and  there  were  soldiei’s 
disciplined  and  ready  both  to  work  them  and 
to  perform  other  service,  but  for  two  houi-s 
no  water  was  procured,  and  it  was  then 
thought  that  the  jewel-house,  the  chapel,  and 
the  White  Tower  would  be  destroyed.  The 
rejialia  were  removed  to  the  house  of  the 
governor  without  the  loss  of  a  single  jewel. 
At  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  flames 
had  reached  their  fiercest  height,  an  alarm 
spread  that  they  would  extend  to  the  gun¬ 
powder  magazine,  but  by  that  time  the  tide 
was  up,  and  there  was  an  adequate  supply  of 
water  from  the  river  and  the  moat.  Into  the 
latter  9000  tons  of  gunpowder  was  thrown, 
after  it  had  been  taken  from  the  magazine, 
and  the  fire  was  soon  afterwards  so  far  extin¬ 
guished  as  to  leave  little  cause  for  further 
alarm. 

An  event  of  great  national  importance 
soon  afterward  diverted  public  attention  from 
minor  occurrences.  On  the  9th  of  November 
her  majesty  gave  birth  to  a  son — the  Priuce 
of  Wales.  Public  rejoicing  and  general  ex¬ 
pressions  of  good-will  attested  the  loyalty  of 
the  people,  and  preparations  for  the  royal 
christening  occupied  the  period  remaining 
before  the  opening  of  parliament.  The  King 
of  Prussia,  who  was  to  act  as  sponsor,  arrived 
at  Greenwich,  where  he  was  received  by  Prince 
Albert,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  other 
distinguished  jiersons.  It  may  be  worth  re¬ 
cording  that  the  famous  Baron  Von  Humboldt 


was  in  the  suite  of  his  majesty.  The  baptism 
of  the  infant  prince,  who  was,  as  we  all  know, 
named  Albert  Edward,  wiis  a  very  splendid 
celebration,  and  was  performed  at  the  Chapel 
Iloyal,  Windsor,  on  the  25tli  of  January  in 
the  following  year. 

On  the  3rd  of  February  the  queen  opened 
parliament,  and  the  jiresence  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  Priuce  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
and  other  distinguished  visitors  made  the 
ceremony  imposing,  while  the  occasion  was 
one  of  the  most  important  which  had  occurred 
in  the  history  of  the  country  for  many  yeare. 

The  period  from  1842  to  the  end  of  1846 
was  for  this  country  a  turning-point,  and 
a  critical  one.  The  measures  which,  dur¬ 
ing  that  time,  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
legislature,  the  strenuous  character  of  the 
debates,  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country, 
the  poverty  and  distress  which  were  felt  both 
among  farm-labourers  and  the  people  of  the 
manufacturing  districts,  the  trouble  and  cost 
of  the  hostilities  in  which  we  were  engaged  in 
India  and  China,  and  the  pressure  of  taxation 
at  a  time  when  the  cry  against  maintaining 
the  duties  on  food  coming  from  abroad  arose 
with  threatening  distinctness,  combined  to 
make  that  a  memorable  period  in  the  story 
of  our  national  progress.  These  were  the 
topics  referred  to  in  the  royal  speech  by 
some  general  allusions  which  ai'e  the  neces¬ 
sary  substance  of  most  royal  utterances  at  the 
opening  of  parliament;  these  were  the  sub¬ 
jects  which  at  once  demanded  and  received 
the  serious  and  earnest  attention  of  the  house 
immediately  afterwards.  It  was  in  view  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  redeeming  the  finan¬ 
cial  j)Osition  of  the  countiy  that  one  of  the 
first  propositions  submitted  to  parliament  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the  imposition  of  an 
income-tax  of  not  more  than  sevenpence  in 
the  })ound  on  incomes  over  i^lSO  a  year, 
whether  derived  from  landed  or  funded  pro¬ 
perty,  and  it  was  calculated  that  this  would 
produce  £3,771,000;  while  in  Irehuid,  where 
there  were  no  means  of  collecting  such  a  tax, 
it  was  proposed  to  raise  the  duty  on  spirits 
by  one  shilling  a  gallon,  to  equalize  the  stanqi 
duty  with  that  of  England,  and  to  place  a  tax 
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oil  coal  exjiorted  in  British  vessels  from  this 
country. 

The  aggregate  revenue  from  all  these  sources 
was  estimated  at  i.'4,380,0()(),  and  this  would, 
it  was  declared,  leave  a  surplus  of  revenue 
which  might  be  applied  to  relaxing  the  tariff 
of  duties  on  about  750  different  articles,  leav¬ 
ing  about  450  on  which  the  duties  i-emaiiied 
untouched.  Thus,  the  income-tax  was  im¬ 
posed  professedly  as  a  temporary  expedient 
during  a  time  of  serious  depression  and  for 
a  limited  period,  and  the  measure  as  proposed 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  was,  after  considerable 
ojiposition,  passed  by  a  large  majority. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conv'ey  an  adequate  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  condition  to  which  the  people  in 
some  of  the  manufacturing  towns  were  re¬ 
duced  at  this  time;  and  there  can  be  no  won¬ 
der  that  Mr.  Cobden,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
was  able  to  tell  in  parliament  “a  plain  un¬ 
varnished  tale”  which  was  ultimately  more 
effective  in  obtaining  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
duties  than  any  mere  flight  of  oratorical  invec¬ 
tive  or  of  rhetorical  appeal  would  have  been. 
In  Stockport,  the  town  for  which  he  had  just 
been  returned,  more  than  half  the  master  spin¬ 
ners  had  failed  before  the  end  of  1842.  About 
3000  dwelling-houses  were  shut  up,  and  the 
occupiera  of  hundreds  more  were  unable  to  pay 
rates.  Five  thousand  persons  walked  the 
streets  in  compulsory  idleness,  and  the  Burn¬ 
ley  guardians  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  state 
that  the  distress  was  far  beyond  their  man¬ 
agement,  so  that  a  government  commissioner 
and  government  funds  had  to  be  sent  down. 

The  fii-st  immediate  measures  of  relief  for 
some  of  the  evils  which  were  afflicting  the 
mass  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  labouring 
population  were  brought  forward  by  Lord 
Ashley  in  his  proposals  to  regulate  the  em¬ 
ployment  and  limit  the  hours  of  working  of 
women  and  children  in  mines  and  collieries, 
and  the  facts  that  he  brought  forward,  through 
a  commission  of  inquiry,  disclosed  horrors 
amidst  what  might  have  been  called  the 
underground  population,  of  which  people  in 
general  had  little  conception.  As  Harriet 
Martineau  says  with  significant  emphasis: — 
“Women  were  employed  as  beasts  of  burden; 
children  were  stunted  and  diseased,  beaten. 


overworked,  oppressed  in  every  way;  both 
women  and  children  made  to  crawl  on  all 
fours  in  the  p;issages  of  the  pits,  dragging 
carts  by  a  chain  piissing  from  the  waist  be¬ 
tween  the  legs;  and  all  lived  in  an  atmosphere 
of  filth  and  profligacy  which  could  hardly 
leave  a  thought  or  feeling  untainted  by  vice.” 
The  proposed  bill  was  passed  rapidly  because 
it  was  necessary  to  hurry  it  through  the  house 
to  avoid  the  strong  opposition  which  was  seen 
to  be  inevitable.  The  result  was  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people  were  thrown  out  of  employment 
and  that  they  had  to  live  upon  the  rates. 
All  this  was  foreseen ;  but  even  this,  it  was 
felt,  was  better  than  to  leave  them  in  the  state 
of  misery  and  degradation  to  which  they  had 
been  so  long  subjected. 

Immediately  following  this  act  Lord  Ash¬ 
ley  (lie  is  now  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  has 
been  for  the  whole  of  a  long  life  working  in 
the  same  direction — the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes)  moved  to 
address  the  queen  on  the  subject  of  religious 
education,  and  this  elicited  from  Sir  James 
Graham  that  a  measure  was  about  to  be  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  government  by  which  children 
in  factories  were  not  to  work  for  more  than 
six  and  a  half  hours  a  day,  and  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  attend  schools  provided  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  the  children  of  Churchmen,  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics,  and  Dissentera  receiving  religious  in¬ 
struction  from  their  own  pastors  according  to 
the  creed  of  their  parents,  during  certain  hours 
each  week.  All  pauper  children  in  towns  and 
all  children  whose  pai'ents  would  consent  to 
their  attending  the  schools  were  to  be  included 
in  the  plan,  which  might  have  been  regarded 
as  a  wide  attempt  at  national  education,  for 
it  was  apparently  intended  to  enlarge  the  sys¬ 
tem  so  as  to  take  in  the  children  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  districts.  The  Dissenters,  however,  were 
up  in  arms.  They  saw,  or  thought  that  they 
saw,  in  the  proposed  scheme  an  endeavour  to 
give  to  the  Church  the  control  of  the  education 
of  the  counti’y.  There  were  to  be  seven  trustees 
to  each  school,  four  of  whom  were  to  be  elec¬ 
tive  while  the  other  three  were  to  be  the 
clergyman  of  the  district  and  two  church¬ 
wardens.  This  would  have  given  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  to  the  representatives  of  the 
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<Jhiirch,  and  it  was  better  to  have  no  education 
at  all  than  to  accei)t  schools  with  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  church  trustees.  The  queen’s  reply  wfis 
cordially  favourable,  Lord  John  Kussell  gave 
the  main  ])lan  his  hearty  support,  and  Sir 
James  Graham  was  ready  to  enlarge  the  num¬ 
ber  of  trustees  and  to  effect  such  changes  as 
woukl,  it  was  believed,  remove  any  reasonable 
objections  by  making  clear  the  entire  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  children  of  diffei’ent  sects  in 
reg.ard  to  religious  instruction  and  worship; 
but  the  opposition  was  unrelaxed;  the  Dissent¬ 
ing  bodies  were  determined  not  to  make  con¬ 
cessions  on  their  part,  and  a  flood  of  petitions 
were  presented  against  the  measure,  one  of 
them  consigned  to  Loi-d  John  Russell  from 
the  city  of  London  containing  55,000  signa¬ 
tures.  The  educational  portion  of  the  bill  had 
to  be  abandoned.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  religious  question  as  between 
Church  and  Dissent  was  always  then  in  a  con¬ 
dition  of  ferment,  for  there  was  not  actual 
religious  equality,  and  Dissent  still  involved 
a  degree  of  disability  in  regard  to  public  edu¬ 
cation  and  to  public  office,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  question  of  rates  for  the  su])port  of  the 
church  as  by  law  established.  Again,  it  was 
known  far  and  wide  that  Sir  James  Graham, 
perhaps  with  blamable  inadvertence,  perhaps 
with  that  calm  and  cutting  manner  which  tlis- 
tinguished  his  polished  utterances,  but  at  any 
rate  with  great  indiscretion,  had  said  that  the 
Dissenters  need  not  be  under  so  much  alarm, 
for  the  government  bill  did  not  contemplate 
the  immediate  destruction  or  sujiersession  of 
their  Sunday-schools  and  other  educational 
agencies.  The  effect  was  such  a  storm  of 
petition  and  public  meeting  as  had  never 
before  been  seen  in  England  on  any  similar 
(jnestion.  Seeing  the  bearing  of  the  measure 
■on  Sunday-schools,  others  besides  Dissenteis 
joined  in  the  outcry.  On  the  evening  upon 
which  Sir  James  Graham  was  expected  to 
make  a  fimd  statement  of  his  intentions  there 
were  thousands  of  meetings  held  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  prayer  and  remonstrance.  A  friend  of 
the  writer  of  these  lines  who  wiis  present  at 
one  such  meeting  8.ays: — It  was  a  beautiful 
evening,  and  the  crowd  extended  far  outside 
the  doors  of  the  hall  in  which  the  meeting  was 


held.  Within  the  doors  the  people,  to  a  man 
and  to  a  woman,  were  on  their  knees  in  silent 
prayer.  Suddenly  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels 
was  heard  outside.  A  messenger  had  driven 
hard  from  the  House  of  Commons  with  the 
news  that  Sir  James  had  withdrawn  his  bill. 
The  cheers  in  the  street  conveyed  the  news 
to  the  people  within,  and  without  a  sign  or  a 
moment’s  pause  they  rose  in  mass  from  their 
knees  and  sang  the  doxology. 

The  Factory  Bill  had  therefore  to  be  deferred, 
and  we  shall  find  some  account  of  it  in  a  future 
page,  but  the  other  great  measures  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  country  were  urgently  pressed  for¬ 
ward.  As  these  may  be  said  to  form  a  group 
which  were  more  or  less  immediately  associated 
with  the  greatest  measure  of  all — the  repeal  of 
the  corn-laws — we  propose  to  speak  of  them 
in  that  connection  and  at  some  length  in  the 
next  chapter.  Meanwhile  we  will  take  a  brief 
glance  at  some  of  the  ])eople  and  events  illus¬ 
trating  with  some  significance  the  situation  of 
the  country  during  the  years  to  which  we  are 
now  giving  attention. 

From  about  1834  onwards  Lord  George 
Beiitinck — the  name  is  still  familiar — was  a 
politician  whose  position  became  increasingly 
noticeable.  He  was  the  third  son  of  the 
fourth  Duke  of  Portland,  and  had  served  in 
the  army,  but  at  last  turned  his  attention  to 
politics,  and  became  private  secretary  to 
Canning,  who  was  his  uncle.  While  he  was 
member  for  Lyme-Regis  he  voted  in  favour 
of  the  Reform  Bill  (as  a  whole),  and  he  had 
always  been  a  friend  of  Catholic  emancipation. 
When  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  prime  minister  in 
1834  Lord  Stanley  (afterwards  Lord  Derby), 
and  Lord  George  Bentinck  were  the  leaders 
of  a  kind  of  third  party,  though  a  small  one, 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  but  when  Sir 
Robert  resigned  Lord  George  Bentinck  went 
over  to  him  and  the  Conservative  party,  and 
in  1841  might  have  tiiken  office  under  Peel, 
but  declined,  being  at  that  time,  as  was  said 
in  the  popular  literature,  “a  man  of  stable 
mind,” — a  title  which,  we  believe,  he  received 
from  the  ])en  of  Thomas  Hood.  He  was  one 
of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  of  “  turf” 
heroes,  made  large  sums  of  money  on  the  race- 
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coui-se,  aud  did  his  utmost  to  make  the  ‘‘  turf” 
a  wholly  clean  and  honourable  atfair.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  strikingly  “English”  nature, 
and  though  a  very  had  speaker,  always  com¬ 
manded  considerable  influence  in  ])arliament. 
Being  liable,  or  fancying  he  was  liable  to  be¬ 
come  slightly  confused  in  the  head  after  a 
meal,  he  had  a  mistaken  way  of  going  without 
food  all  day  from  breakfirst  time  till  the  hour 
at  which  he  was  to  make  a  speech.  He  had 
immense  staying  power,  and  his  trick  of  keep¬ 
ing  select  committees  sitting  till  night-time, 
nearly  killed  the  short-hand  writem,  till  the 
subject  was  taken  up  bj’  the  authorities. 

With  a  little  ded\iction  for  a  great  writers 
peculiaiities  of  style,  the  sketch  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  may  be  receivetl  as  fair-.  “He  was 
not  a  very  frequent  attendant  of  the  house. 
He  might  be  counted  on  for  a  party  division, 
and  when,  towards  the  termination  of  the 
Melbourne  ministry,  the  forces  were  very 
nearly  balanced,  and  the  struggle  became  very 
close,  he  might  have  been  observed  on  more 
than  one  occasion  entering  the  house  at  a  late 
hour,  clad  in  a  white  great-coat,  which  softened, 
but  did  not  conceal,  the  scarlet  hunting-coat. 

“  Although  he  took  no  part  in  debate,  and 
attended  the  house  rather  as  a  club  than  a 
senate,  he  possessed  a  great  and  peculiar  in¬ 
fluence  in  it.  He  was  viewed  with  interest, 
aud  often  with  e.vtraordinary  regard  by  every 
sporting  man  in  the  house.  With  almost  all 
of  these  he  was  acquainted,  some  of  them  on 
either  side  were  his  intimate  companions  aud 
confederates. 

“His  eager  aud  energetic  disposition,  his 
quick  perception,  cletir  judgment,  and  prompt 
decision ;  the  tenacity  with  which  he  clung  to 
his  opinions;  his  frankness  and  love  of  truth; 
his  daring  and  speculative  spirit;  his  lofty 
bearing,  blended  as  it  was  with  a  simplicity 
of  manner  very  remarkable;  the  ardour  of  his 
friendshij®,  even  the  fierceness  of  his  hates 
aud  prejudices ;  all  combined  to  form  one  of 
those  strong  characters  who,  whatever  may 
be  their  pursuits,  must  always  direct  and  lead.” 

This  picture  is  from  the  pencil  of  a  friend, 
aud  the  dispa.ssionate  student  of  th.at  strange 
and  sometimes  amusing  figure,  Loixl  George 
Beutinck,  with  his  curious  habits  and  anoma¬ 


lous  career,  may  well  feel  a  little  puzzled  by  it. 
But  “Nature,” continues  theartist,  “  had  clothed 
this  vehement  spirit  with  a  material  form 
which  was  in  per  fect  harmony  with  its  noble 
aud  commanding  character.  He  was  tall  and 
remarkable  for  his  presence  ;  his  countenance, 
almost  a  model  of  manly  beauty;  the  face  oval, 
the  complexion  clear  and  mantling ;  the  fore¬ 
head  lofty  and  white ;  the  nose  aquiline  and 
delicately  moulded;  the  upper  lip  short.  But 
it  wiis  in  the  dark  brown  eye  that  fliushed  with 
piercing  scrutiny  that  all  the  chai'acter  of  the 
man  came  foi'th, — a  brUliaut  glance,  not  soft, 
but  ardent,  acute,  imperious,  incapable  of  de¬ 
ception,  or  of  being  deceived.” 

This,  according  to  his  friend,  and  then 
lieutenant,  was  the  man  to  lead  the  Protec- 
tiouLst  party  in  paidiameut  during  the  great 
corn-law  struggle.  The  simj^le  truth  is  that 
Lord  George  Bentiuck  was  a  good-looking  aris¬ 
tocrat,  of  great  tenacity  of  character,  moderate 
intelligence,  aud  little  culture.  This  is  a  view 
which  will  now  be  accepted  on  all  hands. 

“Heaven  was  made  for  those  who  have 
failed  in  this  world,” — this  remark,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  verbatim,  since  it  has  been 
travelling  about  the  world  for  half  a  century, 
was  made  by  Lord  Morpeth,  better  remem¬ 
bered  as  Lord  Carhsle ;  and  it  may  serve  as  a 
text  for  introducing  both  his  lordship  aud  the 
somewhat  unfortunate  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
who,  in  many  respects  resembled  his  amiable 
contemporary.  It  can  hiudly  be  said,  from  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  that  Lord  Morpeth 
was  a  failure,  though  his  success  fell  short  of 
his  ambitious,  or  rather  of  those  who  had 
ambitions  in  bis  beludf.  But  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  it  must  be  admitted  that,  like  Sid¬ 
ney  Herbert  his  colleague,  he  did  fail,  though 
without  blame  of  his  own.  It  is  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  introducing  both  these  noble¬ 
men,  whose  beauty  of  character  was  of  an 
order  far  from  common. 

Henry  Pelham  Clinton  was  the  son  of  that 
celebrated  Duke  of  Newcastle  who  made  him¬ 
self  immortal  by  being  so  sui'e  that  he  could 
do  as  he  would  with  his  own,  though  perhaps 
few'  of  those  who  noted  the  words  remem- 
bereil  their  origin  in  a  certiun  parable.  The 
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young  nobleman  passed  honourably  from  Eton 
to  Christchurch,  Oxford,  but  without  having 
any  “  trailing  clouds  of  glory  ”  around  his 
name,  and  his  character  and  intelligence  soon 
found  him  a  place  in  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  govern¬ 
ment  in  1834.  lie  was  then  not  four-and- 
twenty  years  of  age.  This  Peel  ministry  was, 
we  need  not  say,  very  short,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  return  of  Sir  Robert  to  power  in 
1841,  that  he  again  took  office,  when  it  was 
siini)ly  as  first  commissioner  of  inland  revenue. 
To  the  general  public  he  did  not  fulfil  the 
expectations  which  they  had  formed  of  him ; 
but  Peel  knew  his  man,  and  in  1846,  Lord 
Lincoln  (which  was  his  title  by  courtesy)  was 
made  chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  One  of  the 
best  speeches  he  ever  made  was  in  1847, 
while  in  opposition,  under  Peel — it  was  on 
Irish  emigration  as  a  means  of  relief  to  the 
distress  in  that  country,  and  also  in  other 
lights.  He  was  sitting  at  last  for  the  Falkirk 
Burghs,  his  own  father  having,  from  purely 
political  reasons,  made  Nottingham  too  hot 
for  him.  His  domestic  life  was  also  very 
unhappy,  and  ended  in  his  procuring  a  divorce 
from  his  wife,  after  many  years  of  misery. 
With  the  I'emainder  of  his  career  we  are  not 
at  this  moment  concerned :  but  it  will  be  seen 

4  ' 

that  his  story  thus  far  is  not  cheerfid  or  too 
well  adapted  to  educate  a  man  into  a  strong 
minister,  fitted  for  times  of  “storm  and  stress.” 

Lord  Morpeth,  or  Lord  Carlisle,  was  known 
as  a  man  of  exceedingly  beautiful  nature,  and 
he  was  a  man  of  more  talent,  at  all  events  of 
moi'e  literary  talent,  than  Lord  Lincoln.  That 
he  was  in  1830  elected  along  with  Brougham 
for  the  West  Riding  is  a  fact  which  lies  be¬ 
hind  us  at  this  point.  In  Lord  Melbourne’s 
administration,  between  1835  and  1841,  he 
held  the  office  of  chief  secretary  for  Ireland, 
and  made  himself  much  respected  in  that 
capacity.  In  1841  there  came  a  “  reaction,” 
and  the  Liberals  were  dismayed  at  the  results 
of  some  of  the  elections,  startlingly  unfavour¬ 
able  as  they  were  to  the  Whigs.  Two  of  the 
rejections  were  almost  incredible — O’Connell 
was  voted  out  at  Dublin  and  Lord  Morpeth 
in  York.shire.  The  amiable  and  magnanimous 
peer  delivered,  after  his  defeat,  an  address 
which  for  a  long  time  was  held  to  be  the  best 


ever  uttered  before  or  after  an  election,  and 
it  may  still  be  read  with  delight  and  profit. 

At  the  Woods  and  Forests,  first,  and  then 
as  chancellor  for  the  Duchy  of  Lanca.ster, 
Lord  Morpeth  formed  j)art  of  Lord  John 
Russell’s  administration  in  1846;  and  not 
long  afterwards  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords  as  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  Here  he  was 
at  first  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  incendiary 
who  had  no  business  in  so  high-polite  a  sphere. 
He  had  previously  subscribed  the  sum  of 
five  pounds  to  the  Anti-corn-law  League. 
This  was  at  first  denied,  as  a  public  scandal, 
because  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  peer 
and  a  Carlisle  would  do  anything  so  “low;” 
when  the  fact  was  admitted,  his  lordship  was 
ridiculed  for  the  smallness  of  his  subscription 
— only  five  pounds! — which  also  was  unworthy 
of  a  Carlisle.  Lastly,  it  was  confidently  de¬ 
clared  that  the  five  pounds  had  been  a  pay¬ 
ment  in  the  nature  of  an  electioneering  bribe. 
His  lordship  simply  remarked  that  if  he  had 
bought  any  votes  in  that  way  he  had  got  them 
in  vulgar  phrase  “  very  reasonable.” 

The  word  “  progress,”  which  occurs  in  the 
title  of  this  work,  is  one  to  which  the  majority 
of  readers  attach  a  very  positive,  though  not 
very  definite,  meaning.  In  that  respect  the 
term  resembles  another — civilization,  but  it  is 
the  subject  of  much  more  dispute.  During 
the  years  which  immediately  preceded  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act  and  those  on  which 
we  have  now  entered,  the  statist,  or  statisti¬ 
cian,  became  a  very  important  person,  and  it 
was  to  him  that  peojde  looked  for  the  data 
from  which  to  argue  questions  of  progre.ss. 
The  increase  or  decrease  of  the  population — the 
number  of  deaths  from  avoidable  causes — the 
number  of  people  who  could  sign  their  names 
or  could  not — the  proportion  of  the  criminal  to 
the  non-criminal  population — the  exports  and 
impoi’ts— the  prices  of  goods — the  relations  of 
pauperism,  general  industry,  and  capital,  to 
each  other, — these  have  been  the  kind  of  topics 
(and  still  are)  as  to  which  we  look  to  the 
statistician  for  registered  facts  when  we  in¬ 
quire  into  what  is  called  progress.  It  wiis  of 
course  not  always  so.  The  Hebrew,  the  Greek, 
and  the  Roman,  especially  the  Hebrew  and 
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the  Greek,  made  their  mark  upon  history, 
without  troubling  tliemselves  about  some  of 
these  matters.  We,  however,  cannot  avoiil 
them,  and  especially  in  our  age  of  great  cities, 
we  have  to  inquire  into  sanitary  conditions 
and  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour. 

From  the  first  there  was  a  kind  of  feeling 
that  publicists  like  Mr.  G.  R.  Porter  and  Mr. 
Macculloch,  and  reforming  statisticians  like 
Mr.  Chadwick  (to  mention  only  a  few  names) 
were,  to  use  a  vulgarism,  “dry  sticks.”  It 
became  known  that  one  of  them  had  devised 
a  plan  for  lighting  cities  'with  gas  made  from 
corpses,  a  thing  which  looks  like  a  jest,  but 
which  has  been  deliberately  proposed.  Other 
facts  of  the  same  order,  which  it  might  seem 
trivial  to  mention,  tended  to  produce  a  re¬ 
actionary  feeling  in  the  mind  of  certain  classes, 
however  vague  it  might  be.  This  feeling, 
which  entered  largely  into  the  Young  England 
movement,  helped  to  push  forward  certain 
other  movements,  which  looked  rather  to  the 
amenities  of  life  than  to  matters  of  which 
popular  statists  usually  take  account. 

The  most  remarkable  features  of  commer¬ 
cial  progress  from  the  death  of  King  William 
IV.  onward  to  the  years  in  which  the  first  of 
her  majesty’s  children  were  born,  relate  to 
railways.  Mr.  Brassey — a  name  which  may 
be  said,  like  that  of  the  Stephensons,  to  belong 
to  history — was  getting  into  full  swing.  In 
the  year  1840  the  total  amount  of  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  railways  was  estimated  at  sixty-nine 
millions  sterling.  The  Great  Northern  was 
making  rapid  progress.  The  Great  Western 
and  the  London  and  Brighton  lines  were 
opened  in  1841,  and  other  pieces  of  “gridiron¬ 
ing”  were  helping  to  transform  the  face  of  the 
country.  About  1845  came  the  railway  mania, 
as  it  was  called.  Parliamentary  barristers, 
engaged  in  appearing  before  committees  on 
private  bills,  made  fortunes  in  a  year  or  two. 
At  one  time  there  were  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
schemes  afloat,  and  capital  involved  was  not 
far  short  of  seven  hundred  millions  sterling. 
A  new  form  of  competition  sprang  up  between 
the  companies,  who  spent  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds  a  session  in  fights  over  rival 
schemes.  Immense  numbers  of  projectors, 
agents,  lawyers,  and  speculators  in  general, 


made  fortunes  out  of,  all  this,  but  a  “  crash  ” 
cameat  hist, and  dreadful  and  wide-si)read  ruin. 
All  the  while,  however,  the  spirit  of  social 
“amenity,”  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
wiis  spreading  and  working.  Besides  the 
changes  that  were  ap)parent  in  general  litera¬ 
ture  and  jHiblic  buildings  (especially  in  the 
revival  of  Gothic  architecture)  tliere  was  a 
strongly  accelerated  movement  for  musical 
and  juctorial  culture.  To  this  the  influence  of 
the  prince  consort  largely  contributed.  Ilis 
ideas  in  these  matters  were  not  distinctively 
English,  and  his  methods  have  been  much 
criticised,  but  no  one  doubted  that  he  realiy 
discerned  a  great  want  in  the  English  life, 
and  set  him.self  intelligently  to  do  something 
towards  supplying  it.  From  this  time  we 
have  more  and  more  of  Art,  and  what  it  does 
'  for  a  j)eople.  Some  of  the  theories  of  art- 
culture  were  vague,  as  they  still  are,  and  it 
took  the  “  masses”  a  long  while  to  understand 
what  pictures  and  sonatas  were  meant  to  do 
for  them ;  but  the  current  had  fairly  set  in, 

[  and  it  has  been  swelling  and  hastening  ever 
I  since.  There  was  always  a  party  in  the  House 
i  of  Commons  who  looked  coldly  upon  the 
;  question  of  art-culture,  and  some  amusing 
things  were  said  and  done;  for  instance,  Mr. 
Wakley,  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Buncombe  in 
the  representation  of  Finsbury,  publicly  under¬ 
took  (in  the  house)  to  write  poetry  like  Words¬ 
worth’s  by  the  yard ;  but  these  eccentricities 
were  straws  in  the  stream. 

Mr.  Thomas  Buncombe  comes  before  us  in 
a  favourable  light  in  the  year  1844.  It  was 
through  his  persistent  efforts  that  the  practice 
of  opening  letters  in  the  post-office  in  London 
for  political  reasons  was  dragged  into  light. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  right  of  a  government  to  break  the  seal 
of  privacy  in  correspondence ;  but  the  fact 
that  the  opening  of  letters  in  this  ciise  led  to 
the  execution  of  the  unhappy  brothers  Ban- 
diera  gave  great  prominence  to  what  had  oc¬ 
curred,  and  caused  immense  excitement. 

Joseph  Mazzini  had  long  ago  commenced 
his  apostolate,  and  “Young  Italy”  was 
struggling,  and  sometimes  consjiinng  in  every 
direction.  As  all  Italy  has  conspired  to  do 
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homage  to  the  memory  of  Mazziiii  in  company 
with  her  greatest  men,  we  English  can,  with¬ 
out  refei'ence  to  our  own  opinions  of  Iiis 
methods,  agree  to  s{)eak  of  him  with  honour, 
and  none  the  less  that  his  reasons  for  coming 
to  England  in  1837,  and  his  account  of  the 
friendships  he  formed  here,  are  flattering  to  us 
as  a  nation.  “Friendships  once  formed  in 
England,”  he  wrote,  “are  firmly  based,  and 
sincerely  proved  in  action  rather  than  in 
words,  even  among  those  who  differ  upon  this 
or  that  question  or  oj)iuion.  Many  of  my 
ideas  appeared  then— some  still  appear — un¬ 
realizable  or  even  dangerous  to  many  English 
minds;  but  the  logical  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
my  convictions  afforded  by  my  life  sufficed  to 
gain  me  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  best 
minds  of  the  island.  Nor  shall  I  ever  forget 
it  while  I  live,  nor  ever  utter  without  a  throb 
of  gratitude  the  name  of  the  land  wherein  I 
now  write,  which  became  to  me  almost  as 
a  second  country,  and  in  which  I  found  the 
Listing  consolation  of  affection,  in  a  life  embit¬ 
tered  by  delusions  and  destitute  of  all  joy.” 

The  story  of  the  brothere  Bandiera  belongs 
to  history,  and  made  a  profound  impression 
all  over  Europe.  Sir  James  Graham  never 
recovered  the  good  opinion  which  he  lost  in 
the  episode  with  which  his  name,  like  Lord 
Aberdeen’s,  was  so  painfully  associated ;  and 
perhaps  no  politician  of  the  Gladstone  era 
incurred  so  much  odium  as  he  did.  Attilio 
and  Emilio  Bandiera  were  young  Venetians 
of  high  birth,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to 
the  cause  of  Italian  freedom,  as  Mazzini 
undei-stood  it.  The  days  of  conspiracies  are 
gone  by  in  the  minds  of  wise  and  good  lovers 
of  liberty,  but  this  was  in  1844,  and  they  were 


Italians.  In  1843  they  committed  themselve.s 
to  a  conspiracy,  but  were  disappointed  in  the 
result,  and  fled  to  Corfu,  where  their  sufferings 
were  for  some  time  extreme.  It  is  believed 
that  false  rumours  of  a  rising  in  Naples  were 
conveyed  to  them  by  the  Neapolitan  police, 
in  order  to  tempt  them  to  their  doom.  They 
fell  into  this  hoirible  trap,  and  the  end  of  a 
most  tragic  story  is  that  the  two  brothers  were 
shot,  with  seven  of  their  comrades,  in  July, 
1844,  crying,  “Viva  I’ltalia!”  with  their  last 
breath.  Mazzini  himself,  who  risked  his  life 
as  often  as  any  one,  and  was  not  strange  even 
to  the  battle-field,  was  at  this  time  in  London. 
His  letters  had  been  opened  in  the  post-office 
upon  applications  from  the  Austrian  and 
Neapolitan  governments;  and  Lord  Abenleen, 
who  was  then  foreign  minister,  and  Sir  James 
Graham,  secretary  for  the  home  department, 
were  the  ministers  responsible  for  the  opening, 
which  was  carried  on  over  a  space  of  four 
months.  The  letters  of  several  members  of 
parliament  and  other  Englishmen  whose  sym¬ 
pathies  were  known  were  also  opened.  Mr. 
Duncombe  led  that  attack  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  ended  in  a  complete  exposure 
of  the  whole  business,  and  reports  from  com¬ 
mittees  of  both  houses.  Lord  Aberdeen  was 
never  cleared  of  the  charge  of  deliberate  public 
falsehood,  while  Sir  James  Graham  committed 
himself  to  calumnies  against  Mazzini  which 
he  was  compelled  publicly  to  retract.  Yet  it 
is  clear  that  in  ordering  certain  letters  to  be 
opened  he  had  merely  followed  precedents 
with  which  were  connected  names  as  noble  as 
that  of  Fox  and  Lord  John  Russell. — The  rela¬ 
tions  which  we  sustained  to  foreign  countries 
will  receive  our  attention  in  another  chapter. 
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GLADSTONE 


AND  HIS  C  O  N  T  E  M  r  O  R  A  R  I  E  S. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  COMING  OF  “  FKEE-TEADE.” 

Our  Foreign  Relations  —  Italy — France — Egypt — India  —  Tlie  Colonies — New  Zealand  —  Punch — Popular 
Sympathy — The  Truck  System — Flogging  in  the  Army — Capital  Punishment — Temperance —Sanitary 
Legislation — Education — The  Corn  Laws — The  Sliding  Scale — Children  of  Rebecca — O’Connell’s  Con¬ 
viction — Agricultural  Distress— Maynooth — Mr.  Gladstone’s  Resignation — The  Anti-Corndaw  League — 
'fhe  Bazaars  in  Manchester  and  London — Cobden — Bright — Chartism — Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws — 
Mr  Gladstone  in  Office — His  Altered  Views — Disraeli’s  Attacks  on  Peel — The  Royal  FamOy. 


We  shall  be  better  able  to  uuderstaiid  the 
condition  of  the  country  during  the  period  in 
which  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  the 
central  political  event  in  England,  if  we  again 
take  a  brief  glance  at  our  foreign  relations. 
The  sensation  which  was  caused  by  the  fate 
of  those  Italians  who  died  for  what  they  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  cause  of  national  freedom, 
continued  to  be  felt  for  a  long  time  in  this 
country,  where  there  were  not  wanting  active 
supportersof  thechiims  of  “Young  Italy.”  As  it 
happened,  however,  all  Europe  was  alive  with 
horror  of  the  cruelties  perpetrated  in  iLdian 
prisons  and  elsewhere  under  the  name  of  public 
order :  the  fate  of  Euffini  ^  was  fresh  in  every¬ 
body’s  mind ;  and  the  shocking  episode  of  the 
brothers  Bandiera  shed  a  too  sanguinary  light 
ujx)n  wliat  w'ere  held  to  be  the  unnecessary 
compliances  of  our  ministers. 

The  subject  of  Italian  freedom  and  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  prisoners  in  Naples  is  in  more 
ways  than  one  connected  with  the  name  of 
Gladstone.  The  general  topic  awaits  us  all 
but  instiintly,  but  it  may  be  said  here  that  the 

I  Rutfini,  being  in  prison,  was  Uu-eateneil  w  ith  the  torture, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  compelled  to  give  up  the  names 
of  his  comrades.  Being  also  shown  a  confession,  purport¬ 
ing  to  be  signed  by  his  dearest  friend  Mazziui,  but  in 
reality  forged  by  the  government,  he  destroyed  himself 
ii'  his  cell 
VoL.  11. 


general  sympathy  with  Mazziui  was  at  thistime 
intense.  Punch,  then  a  new  power,  entered 
vigorously  into  the  fray.  Mr.  Carlyle,  himself 
a  very  strong  anti-revolutionist,  and  a  never- 
ceasing  opponent  of  Mazzini,  came  forward 
with  this  very  strong  testimony  in  his  favour: — 
“  I  have  had  the  honour  to  know  ^Ir.  Mazziui 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  whatever  I  may  think 
of  his  practical  skill  and  insight  in  worldly 
matters,  I  can  with  great  freedom  testify  to 
all  men  that  he,  if  I  have  ever  seen  one  such, 
is  a  man  of  genius  and  virtue,  a  man  of  ster¬ 
ling  veracity;  one  of  those  rare  men,  number¬ 
ing  unfortunately  but  as  units  in  this  world, 
who  are  worthy  to  be  called  martyr-souls.” 
Mr.  Buncombe,  Mr.  "Wakley,  his  colleague  in 
the  representation  of  Finsbury,  Mr.  Hume, 
and  some  other  Liberal  members,,  were  at  this 
time  the  object  of  as  much  enthusiastic  admir¬ 
ation  as  Aberdeen  and  Graham  of  hatred. 

There  is  something  so  uusjieakably  pathetic 
in  Mazzini’s  account  of  a  particular  hour  of 
his  own  sufferings  during  these  years  that  it 
may  well  receive  a  place  here,  if  only  for  tlie 
deep  and  awful  colouring  it  throws  uj)on  what 
the  best  of  the  “  conspiring  patriots”  of  that 
time  went  through.  The  sufferings  of  the 
gentle  Daniel  Manin  of  Venice  were  cerffiinly 
not  less.  “  I  felt  myself,”  says  Mazziui,  “  not 
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only  unuttei'ably  and  supremely  wretched ;  I 
felt  myself  a  criminal — conscious  of  guilt,  yet 
uicapable  of  expiation.  The  forms  of  those 
shot  at  Alexandria  and  Chambery  rose  up  be¬ 
fore  me  like  the  phantom  of  a  crime  and  its 
unavailing  remorse.  I  could  not  recall  them 
to  life.  How  many  mothers  had  I  caused  to 
weep  !  How  many  more  must  learn  to  weep 
should  I  persist  in  the  attemi)t  to  rouse  the 
youth  of  Italy  to  noble  action — to  awaken  in 
them  the  yearning  for  a  common  country ! 
And  if  that  country  were  indeed  an  iUusioii — 
if  Italy,  exhausted  by  two  epochs  of  civilization, 
were  condemned  by  Providence  henceforth  to 
remain  subject  to  younger  and  more  vigorous 
nations,  without  a  name  or  a  mission  of  her 
own,  whence  had  I  derived  the  right  of  judging 
the  future,  and  urging  hundreds,  thousands 
of  men  to  the  sacrifice  of  themselves  and  of  till 
that  they  held  most  dear?  I  suffered  so  much 
as  to  be  driven  to  the  confines  of  madness.  At 
times  I  started  from  my  sleep  at  night  and  ran 
to  the  window  in  delirium,  believing  that  I 
heard  the  voice  of  Jacopo  Euffini  calling  to 
me.  At  times  I  felt  myself  irresistibly  com¬ 
pelled  to  arise  and  go  trembling  into  the  room 
next  my  own,  fancying  that  I  should  see  there 
some  friends  who  I  really  knew  were  at  tliat 
time  in  prison,  or  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
The  slightest  incident — a  word,  a  tone—  moved 
me  to  tears.  Nature,  covered  with  snow  as  it 
then  was  about  Gretchen,  appeared  to  me  to 
wear  a  funereal  shroud,  beneath  which  it  in¬ 
vited  me  to  shrink.  I  fancied  I  traced  in  the 
faces  of  those  who  surrounded  me  looks, 
sometimes  of  pity,  but  more  often  of  reproach. 
Had  that  state  of  mind  lasted  but  a  little 
longer  I  must  either  have  gone  mad  or  ended 
it  with  the  selfish  death  of  the  suicide.  While 
I  was  struggling  and  sinking  beneath  my 
cross  I  heard  a  friend,  whose  room  was  a  few 
doors  distant  from  mine,  answer  a  young 
girl,  who,  having  some  suspicion  of  my  un¬ 
happy  condition,  was  urging  him  to  break  in 
upon  my  solitude,  by  saying,  ^ Leave  him  alone; 
he  is  in  his  eletnent — conspiring,  and  happy! 
Ah !  how  httle  men  guess  the  state  of  mind  of 
others,  unless  they  regard  it — and  this  is  rarely 
done — by  the  light  of  a  deep  affection!” 

Tlie  subject  of  the  opening  of  letters  in  the 


post-office  at  that  date  may  be  dismissed  with 
the  remark  that  the  advocates  of  Sir  James 
Graham  always  maintained  that  he  had  used 
the  common  privilege  of  a  secretary  of  state 
with  much  moderation,  and  was  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  unhappy  result  to  the  Italian 
patriots.  The  whole  discussion  led  to  an 
amenffinent  of  the  Alien  Act,  which  ■was 
generally  welcomed  and  approved. 

In  order  to  estimate  our  attitude  with  re¬ 
gard  to  other  foreign  relations,  we  will  once 
more  refer  to  the  position  pf  affaira  in  France. 

The  war  between  Mehemet  Ali,  viceroy  of 
Egypt,  and  his  master,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
combined  with  the  sinister  policy  of  Russia, 
in  the  attempt  to  become  possessed  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  made  a  combination  Avhich  long  occu¬ 
pied  the  attention  of  European  statesmen, 
and  France  ■was  compelled  to  tike  a  prominent 
part  in  the  dispute.  It  required  great  tileut, 
and  experience,  and  remarkable  tact  in  any 
ministry  to  avoid  a  serious  collision  with 
some  other  power,  and  yet  to  maintain  the 
national  dignity.  For  such  qualifications  the 
cabinet  of  Guizot  was  not  distinguished.  Its 
dissolution  was  eagerly  expecterl,  and  was 
consummated  quickly,  not  by  the  vote  on 
Eg}'ptian  affairs,  but  in  consequence  of  a  re¬ 
quest  from  his  majesty  for  the  settlement  of 
500,000  francs  a  year  on  the  Due  de  Nemours 
(his  second  son),  in  addition  to  500,000  francs 
already  voted  for  the  expenses  of  his  marriage 
to  the  Princess  Victoria  of  Saxe-Cqburg.  It 
was  an  inopportune  time  for  such  a  demand. 
The  opposition  was  powerful  and  unrelenting. 
Without  any  debate  the  votes  against  the 
dotation  made  a  majority  of  twenty-six,  and 
the  ministry  at  once  resigned. 

To  refuse  to  support  his  family  interests 
was  deeply  to  offend  Louis  Philippe,  and  the 
adverse  vote  of  the  chamber,  followed  by  the 
resignation  of  the  ministry,  was  a  severe  blow 
to  him,  especially  as  it  had  been  caused  by 
the  very  men  ■to  whom  he  could  alone  look 
for  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet.  It  was 
with  some  exhibition  of  distaste,  that  on  the 
1st  of  March,  1840,  he  was  compelled  to  send 
for  M.  Thiers,  and  request  him  to  take  office 
and  constitute  a  ministry.  The  task  was  not 
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an  easy  one,  especially  as  the  rivalry  of  Guizot 
was  likely  to  weaken  the  new  mini-ster,  who 
at  the  same  time  could  not  afford  to  lose  his 
co-operation.  M.  Thiers  adroitly  completed 
his  work,  however,  by  makiii';  M.  Guizot 
ambassiulor  to  London. 

The  ministry  was  by  no  means  iiopular, 
nor  was  it  agreeable  to  the  king.  The  Demo¬ 
crats  disliked  M.  Thiers,  because  of  his  per¬ 
sistence  in  maintaining  the  laws  of  September, 
which  he  refused  even  to  modify;  the  king 
was  still  chafing  under  the  necessity  of  accept¬ 
ing  a  cabinet  which  had  attained  jwwer  by 
the  opposition  to  his  wishes  displayed  by  its 
chiefs.  Still,  the  tact  and  ability  of  !M.  Thiei-s 
enabled  him  to  retain  the  government,  and 
pressing  “ foreign  affairs”  rendered  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  statesman  of  experience  to  hold 
office  as  head  of  the  cabinet,  while  political 
events  at  home  weie  of  a  gi'ave  and  even  an 
alarming  character. 

England  stipulated  that  Mehemet  Ali  (the 
viceroy)  should  give  up  Syria,  of  which  he 
had  taken  possession ;  France  was  in  favour 
of  his  retaining  it ;  Russia  was  ready  to  send 
troops  and  shij^s  for  the  protection  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  the  Dardanelles.  The  Sultan 
mistrusted  both  the  latter  powers,  and  Wf>s 
almost  helpless  since  his  fleet  had  revolted 
and  joined  the  p;isha.  To  recover  this  fleet 
Lord  Palmerston,  then  prime  minister  of 
England,  pi-oposed  to  send  a  naval  force,  but 
again  France  would  not  consent.  The  ex¬ 
treme  “opposition”  in  the  French  chamber 
went  so  far  as  tf)  demand  that  France  should 
herself  take  pos^ssion  of  Turkey. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  dissolution 
of  the  ministry  brouglit  M.  Thiers  back  to  the 
control  of  affairs. 

Voluminous  notes  and  perpetual  negotia¬ 
tions  had  failed  to  secure  unanimity  between 
the  great  powers.  England  maintained  her 
demand  that  Mehemet  Ali  should  abandon 
Syria,  and  that  demand  was  not  opposed  by 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  France,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  to  protest  against  it.  At  last, 
siter  much  discussion,  a  treaty  was  signed  be¬ 
tween  the  four  powers  for  compelling  the  pasha 
to  resign  the  territory  upon  which  he  had 
seized  and  to  restore  the  Turkish  fleet.  France 


I  was  not  included  in  this  agreement,  and  the 
whole  nation  was  excited  to  such  a  pitch  of 
indignation  that  war  in  Europe  seemed  im¬ 
minent. 

The  king,  the  ministers,  and  the  opposition 
were  alike  angry.  M.  Guizot  was  amazed  at 
the  affront ;  M.  Thiers  declared  that  he  had 
been  deceived,  and  that  the  insult  to  the 
French  national  honour  demanded  vengeance. 
Louis  Philippe  spoke  with  unusual  anger  of 
the  necessity  for  vindicating  that  honour  by 
immediate  preparations  for  war.  Meanwhile, 
Mehemet  Ali,  seeing  France  in  this  temper, 
and  hearing  also  that  the  mutual  distrust  of 
the  jx)wers  who  had  signed  the  treaty  would 
prevent  either  of  them  from  commencing 
actual  hostilities  against  him,  not  only  refused 
to  give  up  an  inch  of  territory,  but  swore  that 
should  they  make  war  on  him  he  would  over¬ 
turn  the  Turkish  empire  if  he  buried  himself 
in  its  ruins. 

lie  was  in  possession  of  an  army  of  nearly 
300,000  men ;  and,  besides  the  Turkish  fleet 
of  nine  vessels  of  the  line  and  eleven  frigates, 
he  had  in  his  own  navy  eleven  line  ships, 
seven  frigates,  five  corvettes,  and  nine  brigs. 
The  season  too  was  in  his  favour.  Before 
any  European  naval  force  would  be  completed 
by  the  agreement  of  the  powers,  the  African 
coast  would  be  too  dangerous  for  their  opera¬ 
tions. 

There  was  some  reason  for  his  looking  to 
France  for  effectual  aid,  if  the  war  prepara¬ 
tions  were  indications  not  only  of  the  public 
spirit  but  of  the  policy  of  the  ministry  and 
the  determination  of  the  king.  Ordinances 
were  published  for  mobilizing  the  National 
Guard  and  at  once  greatly  increasing  the 
navy.  To  effect  the  latter  object  a  govern¬ 
ment  credit  was  0])ened  to  add  10,000  sailors 
and  twenty-seven  ve.ssels  to  the  existing  force, 
and  the  measure  was  passed  through  the 
chamber  with  the  acclamation  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  representatives. 

But  there  was  another  proposition.  In  the 
event  of  war,  Paris  was  unprotected  against 
an  invader.  The  occuiiation  of  the  capital  of 
France  by  foreign  troops  was  but  a  recent 
event,  and  had  followed  the  brilliant  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  imperial  armies  when  the  empire 
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itself  was  overthrown.  The  king  pi'oposed  | 
to  construct  fortifications  round  Paris,  and  j 
another  credit  was  ojrened  for  one  hundred  ^ 
niilliou  francs  for  the  commencement  of  this 
work  without  delay.  It  was  susjjected  that 
tliese  forts  and  batteries,  by  which  the  city 
was  to  be  surrounded,  were  designed  less  for 
protection  against  a  foreign  invader  than  as  1 
ready  means  for  securing  the  royal  family  and 
the  government  against  the  dangers  of  insur-  | 
rection,  and  for  overawing  the  jjopulace  in 
times  of  political  excitement. 

The  demands  for  war  were  probably  main¬ 
tained  at  this  time  by  the  successes  which 
were  reported  from  Algeria,  where  a  victory 
had  been  obtained  over  the  Emir  Abd-el- 
Kader,  who  was  driven  out  of  Miliauah  by 
the  French  troops,  and  being  compelled  to 
leave  that  strong  position,  retreated  to  a  rocky 
fortress  beyond  Mascara,  whence  he  main¬ 
tained  an  ineffectual  opposition  to  the  armies 
under  the  command  of  the  royal  dukes,  till 
his  camp  was  surprised  by  the  Due  d’Aumale 
and  General  Changarnier,  with  his  chasseurs 
d’Afrique,  in  the  spring  of  1843. 

The  English  government  had  agreed  to  the 
removal  of  the  remains  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  from  St.  Helena,  that  they  might 
be  conveyed  to  Paris,  to  the  Hopital  des  In- 
valides.  A  frigate  and  a  corvette,  named 
respectively  La  Belle  Povle  and  La  Favorite, 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Joinville,  third  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  for  the 
purpose.  The  British  authorities  were  wait¬ 
ing  to  receive  the  expedition  with  res]3ect. 
The  coffin  of  the  emperor  was  disinterred  in 
the  presence  of  the  French  commissioners, 
and  on  being  opened,  the  body  which  it  con¬ 
tained  was  found  to  be  so  little  injured,  that 
the  pale  brow  and  regular  features  appeared 
like  marble. 

The  remains  were  placed  on  board  the  Belle 
Povle,  and  both  vessels  set  sail  to  return.  On 
the  voyage,  a  merchant  ship  reported  that 
war  had  been  declared  between  France  and 
England,  and  it  was  represented  that  the 
Belle  Povle  and  the  Favorite  were  in  danger 
of  being  attacked  by  English  cruisers.  No 
such  danger  presented  itself,  however,  and 
the  body  of  the  emperor  was  conveyed  to 


Paris,  and  solemnly  deposited  in  the  tomb 
that  had  been  prepareil  for  its  reception. 

Louis  Naix)leon  Bonaparte,  still  claiming  to 
represent  the  imperial  dynasty,  had,  since  his 
retirement  from  Switzerland,  continued  to 
reside  in  Loudon.  He  had  there,  with  the 
aid  of  M.  de  Persigny,  published  various 
letters  and  jiamphlets  {Letlres  de  Londres),  in 
one  of  which  his  uncle  is  comjxired  to  J ulius 
Ctesjir  and  himself  to  Octavius  Caesar.  Hope¬ 
less  as  his  position  had  seemed  after  the 
absurd  attempt  at  Strasburg,  he  fancied  he 
saw  in  the  excitement  of  the  French  j)eople 
at  the  prospect  of  war,  and  in  the  general 
agitation  that  prevailed,  an  opportunity 
for  some  fresh  adventure.  The  work  which 
he  published  just  before  this  extraordinary 
enterprise  was  entitled  Idees  Fapoleoniennes, 
and  in  it,  amidst  a  variety  of  e.ssays  on 
various  subjects,  he  seemed  at  the  same  time 
to  embrace  the  principles  of  a  republic,  and 
to  show  how  necessary  it  was  that  those 
principles  should  be  organized  and  their 
executive  represented  by  an  imperial  nder, 
with  the  control  of  military  power,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  public  liberties  and 
maintaining  order.  What  effect  this  mani¬ 
festo  might  have  had  under  different  circum¬ 
stances  cannot  easily  be  determined,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  time  for  a  successful  appeal 
in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  the  Boua- 
pailes  had  not  arrived  when,  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1840,  he  conti-ived,  by  means  of  one 
of  his  agents,  to  hire  a  steamboat  from  a 
Loudon  company.  It  was  represented  that 
this  vessel,  named  the  Edinburgh  Castle,  was 
intended  for  a  pleasure  party  desiring  to  take 
a  month’s  cruise.  The  price  was  .£100  per 
week,  and  on  the  4th  of  August  horses,  car¬ 
riages,  provisions,  and  arms  were  sent  on 
board,  after  which  a  few  of  the  confederates 
themselves  embarked,  others  of  their  number 
joining  them  at  Gravesend  and  at  ilargate. 
Their  destination  was  Boulogne;  and  one  of 
the  remarkable  preparations  by  which  it  was 
sought  to  influence  the  soldiers  on  landing  is 
said  to  have  been  a  tame  eagle,  the  sight  of 
which  might  kindle  their  enthusiasm.  To 
many  persons  this  strange  adjunct  (the  exist¬ 
ence  of  which  has  been  asserted  by  those 
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whose  evidence  c<an  scai-cely  be  impugned) 
seemeii  but  a  part  of  the  absurdity  that  was 
to  end  with  disaster.  It  was  regarded  as  a 
burlesque  of  imperial  claims,  and  the  adven¬ 
turer  was  laughed  at  as  a  kind  of  mounte¬ 
bank. 

There  were  many  who  knew  him,  and 
knew  the  peculiar  temperament  of  the  com¬ 
mon  soldiers  and  of  the  lower  class  of  the  ! 
French  people,  who  were  not  so  easily  dis-  I 
posed  to  laugh. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon  was  in  earnest.  He  had  become  remark¬ 
able,  even  in  society,  for  the  grave  and  brood¬ 
ing  expression  which  he  habitually  wore;  for 
the  reticent  and  almost  forebodmg  tone  of  his 
remarks,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  cou- 
vereed  with  any  but  intimate  companions. 

Always  pre-occnpied,  and  professing  the 
sort  of  fatalism  which  leads  some  men  to 
regard  themselves  as  the  special  instruments 
of  divine  providence  for  achieving  great  ends, 
he  yet  displayed  a  shrewdness  and  sagacity 
not  altogether  in  accordance  with  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  fanatic.  Those  who  knew  him  best 
shook  their  heads,  but  not  with  merriment, 
and  he  had  succeeded  in  impressing  many 
thoughtful  people  with  a  conviction  that  he 
had  a  mission  to  fulfil  in  France,  which  would 
one  day  be  accomplished. 

Such  a  conviction  was  rudely  shaken  when 
he  and  his  followera  landed  near  Boulogne, 
attired  in  the  uniform  of  the  40th  Regiment 
of  the  line.  They  were  at  once  joined  by 
Lieutenant  Aladenize,  of  the  42d  Regiment, 
who  accompanied  them  to  the  town  barracks, 
and  ordered  out  this  regiment  to  the  parade 
ground,  to  salute  the  nephew  of  the  emperor, 
and  march  with  him  upon  Paris.  There  was 
some  consternation  among  the  men  —  they 
were  evidently  not  very  enthusiastic,  and 
the  few  followers  of  “Prince  Louis,”  by  which 
name  they  hailed  him,  were  not  likely  to 
inspire  them  with  confidence,  although  among 
those  followers  was  Count  Montholon,  one  of 
the  attend.-uits  of  the  emperor  in  his  exile. 
At  that  critical  moment  the  officers  of  the 
regiment  entered  the  barracks,  and,  sword  in 
hand,  attempted  to  force  their  way.  The  j 
captain  was  at  once  seized  and  overpowered 


amidst  cries  of,  “Vive  Prince  Louis!”  to 
which  he  re])lied,  “Where  is  Prince  Louis  1 
Let  me  see  him.”  Louis  Napoleon  then  came 
forward,  and  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to 
join  the  enterprise,  but  the  captain  refused  to 
recognize  in  him  any  one  but  a  conspirator, 
declaring  that  he  was  personally  unknown  to 
him.  B^  that  time  other  soldiers  had  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  scene,  and  several  of  the  officei-s 
at  once  assumed  the  command,  crying,  “They 
are  deceiving  you!  Vive  le  roi!”  Recalled 
to  their  duty,  the  troops  drove  the  prince  and 
his  followers  from  the  barracks.  They  re- 
treiited  to  the  heights  behind  the  town,  and 
took  up  their  position  round  the  Napoleon 
Column,  upon  the  top  of  which  they  con¬ 
trived  to  plant  a  flag,  but  by  that  time  the 
soldiers  had  been  joined  by  the  National 
Guard,  and,  advancing  with  fixed  bayonets, 
drove  the  invaders  before  them.  The  latter 
endeavoured  to  escape  in  their  boats,  but  the 
National  Guard  opened  fire  upon  them ;  the 
boat  was  capsized,  and  the  greater  number  of 
the  party  were  taken  prisoners.  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon  was  tried  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  the 
fortress  of  Ham.  Count  Montholon  shared 
his  captivity. 

The  treaty  which  had  been  effected  be¬ 
tween  the  four  European  powers  was  put  in 
execution,  and  Mehemet  Ali  was  offered  the 
choice  of  retaining  Egypt  as  an  hereditai-y 
pa.shalik,  with  the  government  of  Acre  during 
his  own  lifetime,  on  condition  of  his  submit¬ 
ting  w’ithin  ten  daj-s.  A  delay  of  more  than 
ten  days  would  leave  him  no  option  but  to 
retain  Egj'pt  alone,  while,  after  twenty  days, 
hostilities  would  at  once  be  commenced 
against  him.  The  pasha  wjis  obstinate  to  the 
last,  and  refused  all  terms;  but  the  western 
powers  had  no  intention  to  temporize,  and 
when  the  time  had  expired  the  British  com¬ 
modore,  Napier,  with  a  large  naval  force,  not 
only  took  possession  of  his  fleet,  but  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  bombard  Beyrout,  the  French 
fleet  having  been  ordered  away  from  those 
waters.  Paris  was  frantic  at  this  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  ministry  was  denounced;  the 
Marseillaise  was  called  for  and  sung  at  the 
theatres  at  the  command  of  the  audience. 
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Ev'en  the  men  of  tlie  National  Guard  were 
disaffected,  and  drew  up  a  protest,  which  was 
published  in  the  journals.  The  king  became 
alarmed ;  the  ministry  took  measures  that 
appeared  to  be  warlike;  large  additions  to 
the  regular  army  were  called  for  by  an  ordi¬ 
nance  of  the  29th  September.  These  new 
forces  would  increase  the  strength  of  the 
regular  troojjs  to  636,000  men,  and  the  de¬ 
fences  of  Paris  were  hastened  with  increasing 
alacrity.  Still  the  jieople  doubted,  and  the 
republican  opposition  treated  these  jirepara- 
tions  with  contempt.  Few  Parisians  believed 
that  the  government  intended  to  vindicate 
French  claims.  His  majesty  continued  to 
dejiend  on  the  ability  and  judgment  of  M. 
Thiers,  on  whom  he  believed  all  the  popular 
censure  would  fall,  as  he  had  taken  the  initi¬ 
ative.  He  was  mistaken,  however,  and  the 
mistake  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  for,  as  he 
was  driving  from  the  Tuileries  to  St.  Cloud,  a 
man  named  Darmes  fired  at  him  with  a  car¬ 
bine.  The  weapon  burst;  but  the  bullet 
with  which  it  was  charged  struck  a  saw  which 
was  held  by  a  stone-cutter  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street.  The  king  began  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  widely  organized  system  of  secret 
societies  ■which  threatened  both  his  throne 
and  his  life,  and  that  repressiv'e  meiisures 
should  be  still  more  strenuously  put  in  force. 
To  this  M.  Thiers  was  avei-se;  and  to  the 
suspicion  and  dislike  of  the  revolutionists, 
who  disbelieved  in  his  intention  to  go  to  war, 
was  added  the  opposition  and  reproaches  of 
the  court.  It  became  necessary  for  him  to 
resign  his  office,  and  the  cabinet  was  once 
more  dissolved.  It  was  not  easy  to  form 
another  ministry.  Having  got  rid  of  M. 
Thiers,  the  king  was  compelled  to  rely  on  one 
whom  he  disliked  still  more,  and  who  had 
exhibited  a  more  persistent  opposition.  On 
the  29th  October,  1840,  M.  Guizot  became 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  with  JLvi'shal 
Soult  still  president  of  the  council  and  minis¬ 
ter  of  war,  because  of  his  influence  with  the 
army.  It  was  a  great  opportunity  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  statesmanship,  oratory,  and 
power  of  debate  which  Guizot  undoubtedly 
possessed,  and  the  time  had  come  for  him 
who  had  been  regarded  more  as  an  historical 


I  professor  and  a  theorist  than  a  practical  legis- 
j  lator  to  try  his  strength  after  others  had 
I  failed.  He  remained  minister  of  France  until 
the  revolution  of  1848  brought  the  momirchy 
itself  to  an  end. 

His  policy  w'as  pacific ;  and  he  at  once  set 
about  conciliating  the  great  powers  by  a  more 
I  temperate  coui-se,  and  adopted  a  friendly 
j  relation  towards  England,  in  place  of  the 
!  menacing  demonstrations  which  would  have 
.  been  more  pojndar  with  the  war  party,  which 
formed  the  opposition  in  the  chamber.  ITiese 
demonstrations  had  injured  the  financial 
position  of  French  securities,  and  new  credits 
I  had  been  opened  to  the  detriment  of  the 
j  exchequer.  Guizot  openly  declaimed  that  he 
I  should  accept  the  decision  of  the  four  other 
poweis  against  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  without 
any  material  opjiosition  from  France.  By 
that  time  hostilities  had  jiroceeded  so  far  that 
both  Beyrout  and  Saint  Jean  d’Acre  were 
taken,  and  the  British  fleet  was  threatening 
to  open  fire  on  Alexandria.  On  the  27th  of 
November  Iklehemet  Ali  signed  a  convention, 
by  which  he  restored  the  Turkish  fleet  and 
relinquished  possession  of  Sjxia  on  condition 
that  the  pashalik  of  Egypt  should  be  guaran¬ 
teed  to  him  and  his  hereditary  successors. 

The  question  of  the  Paris  fortifications  was 
discussed  with  increased  asi^erity.  The  wmrk- 
meu  of  the  city  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
revolutionary  faubourgs  regarded  the  bat¬ 
teries,  which  were  increasing  day  by  day,  as 
means  for  repre.ssing  their  demonstrations 
and  overaw  ing  the  jwpulation  in  any  attempt 
to  assert  their  liberties.  The  shopkeeping 
class,  the  friends  of  order,  who  were  sure  to 
be  injured  by  insurrection,  were  jealous  of 
manifestations  which  would  tend  to  make 
their  support  less  valuable  by  placing  the 
protecting  power  in  the  hands  of  the  army, 
instead  of  the  civilian  volunteer  force. 

The  majority  of  the  people  of  France,  how¬ 
ever,  were  anxious  to  protect  the  capital  from 
all  probability  of  an  attack  from  a  foreign 
army;  and  the  desire  for  war  once  aroused, 
found  expression  in  demanding  that  the  forti¬ 
fications  be  completed.  The  king  was  eager 
to  take  the  people  at  their  word ;  the  first 
minister  was  not  averse  to  this  kind  of  de- 
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moastration,  which  he  would  have  been 
jKjwerless  effectually  to  oppose,  and  the  forti¬ 
fications  were  erected  at  a  cost  to  the  nation  of 
about  six  millianl.s  of  francs. 

The  jKjlicy  adopted  by  Guizot  contributed 
so  Lirgely  to  the  nation;il  jirosperity,  that  in 
1842  he  found  himself  supported  by  the 
country  as  a  popular  minister,  occupying  an 
eshiblished  position.  Probably  this  wiis  gi-eatly 
due  to  a  ceidain  freedom  of  debate  and  the 
display  of  admirable  oratory  in  the  chamber, 
which  was  to  some  extent  represented  by  a 
greater  freedom  of  discussion  and  a  better 
understiindingof  the  politiciil  situation.  Guizot 
was  deeply  interested  in  certain  neces.sary 
measures  for  improving  the  internal  condition 
of  the  country;  but  he  seemed  unable  to  re¬ 
cognize  the  general  demand  for  parliamentary 
reform  which  then  began  to  be  earnestly  ex¬ 
pressed.* 

We  have  already  seen  what  were  some  of 
our  complications  in  the  East,  and  v'e  may 
now  for  a  moment  return  to  them. 

Ibrahim  Pasha  is  a  name  w^hich  has  nearly 
passed  out  of  living  memory;  but  in  a  former 
generation  be  was  “a  lively  bird,”  and  did 
plenty  of  both  good  and  harm.  When  he  was 
ill  once  his  father  sent  him  a  large  case  of 
medicines  ;  but  this  arriving  just  as  Ibrahim 
felt  a  little  better,  he  rejected  it  with  disgust, 
and  sent  word,  in  the  teeth  of  the  Prophet, 
that  he  should  like  a  case  of  champagne  in¬ 
stead.  He  'was  somewhat  of  a  favourite  with 
the  English.  In  1839  began  the  fresh  quar¬ 
rels  between  Mehemet  Ali  and  his  ostensible 
master  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  Mehemet  Ali, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  the  man  to 
stand  any  nonsense,  declared  himself  for  of)en 
fight,  the  battle-ground  of  the  then  present 
question  being  Syria.  The  old  sultan  responded 
by  deposing  the  white-bearded  but  terrible 
jKisha ;  and  as  the  latter  was  just  the  man  to 
make  short  work  with  his  master  and  the 
Turkish  empire  when  once  his  blood  was  up, 
he  was  closely  watched  by  the  goveniments 
of  Western  Europe.  Tliere  still,  the  old 
superstition  of  the  balance  of  power  was  as 


strong  as  that  of  the  divine  right  of  kings 
fonuerly  usei.!  to  be;  and  Turkey  especially 
was  thought  of,  as  some  people  still  think  of  it, 
SIS  the  great  barrier  to  the  advance  of  liu-ssia, 
as  it  was  called.  Lord  Palmerston  was  espe¬ 
cially  strong  upon  this  point.  The  “  five  gi-eat 
powei-s,”  England,  Piussia,  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Pr.ance,  combined  to  try  to  keep  Turkey 
on  its  legs.  But  Ibrahim  Piisha  defeated  the 
old  sultiui;  the  latter  died,  and  Abdul  Medjid  (a 
very  intelligent  and  good-natured  young  man, 
who  afterwai'ds  died  nominally  of  consump¬ 
tion,  really  of  dissipation  as  was  believed) 
seemed  placable ;  so  that  peace  apjjeared  not 
far  off.  Without  going  into  detail  it  may  be 
said  that  it  was  a  dispute  concerning  the 
handing  over  of  those  Turkish  ships  which  had 
been  treacherously  cai-ried  to  Alexandria  that 
led  to  an  open  and  decided  rupture.  It  was 
then  that  the  “powers,”  or  at  least  four  of 
them  as  already  mentioned  (France  being 
out  of  it),  required  Mehemet  Ali  to  give 
up  Syria  and  the  ships.  Mehemet  Ali,  the 
“bloody  tyrant,”  temporized;  Ibrahim  Pasha 
was  preparing  vigorously  for  war;  and  in 
short,  the  Turkish  empire  seemed  likely  to 
have  a  good  deal  of  work  on  its  hands 
between  Ali  in  Egypt  and  Ibrahim  in  Syria. 
Then  it  was  that  the  British  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Robert  Stopford,  was  set 
to  blockade  Alexandria  and  the  ports  of  Syria 
and  bombard  Beyrout.  Lastly,  Commodore 
Napier,  with  four  steamships  among  others, 
bombarded  the  so-called  impregnable  fort  of 
St.  Jean  d’Acre,  and  took  it,  or  rather  blew 
it  up,  in  two  days  and  something  over.  One 
of  our  shells  fell  iqion  a  powder-magazine,  and 
2000  of  the  enemy  were  killed.  Though  the 
total  loss  in  this  senseless  war  was  about 
100,000  men,  our  own  damage  in  the  siege  of 
St.  Jean  d’Acre  was  only  60  in  killed  and 
wounded.  Turkey  has  cost  Europe,  and  espe¬ 
cially  England,  so  much  that  she  certainly 
ought  to  be  a  “  barrier  ”  against  something  or 
other. 

Returning  to  our  operations  in  India, 
we  draw  near  to  one  of  the  most  terrible 
episodes  in  the  history  of  British  warfare 
— one  which  burned  itself  into  the  memory 
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of  the  generation  during  wliose  lifetime  it 
occurred,  and  which  bequeathed  to  our  own  a 
legacy  of  more  or  less  confusion  and  disa.stci‘. 
We  had  set  up  Shah  Siijali,  who  was  no  con¬ 
cern  of  ours,  occupied  the  territory  of  Cabul 
as  far  as  we  could,  and  taken  possession  of  the 
city  bearing  the  same  name.  The  Afghan 
cldeftain.  Dost  Mohammed,  had  sought  refuge 
in  Bokhara,  but,  being  there  received  with 
treachery,  gave  himself  nj)  to  the  British.  But 
this  did  not  improve  our  position  with  his 
l)eoi)le,  and  the  other  chiefs  would  neither  be 
bought  nor  fought  into  submission.  Then 
hajjpened  the  death  of  Runjeet  Singh,  the 
“  lion,”  and  our  army  was  in  danger  from  the 
fury  of  the  Sikhs.  Major-general  Elphinstone 
was  old,  and  was  w\auting  in  the  qualities  of 
decision  and  promptitude  which  were  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  crisis  of  extreme  danger.  Akbar 
Khan,  the  son  of  Dost  Mohammed,  was  in¬ 
triguing  and  conspiring  against  us  in  the 
dark.  Sir  William  Macnaghten,  the  civil 
envoy,  was  desirous  to  return  to  the  British 
territory  proper.  Sir  Alexander  Barnes,  upon 
whom  the  main  responsibility  of  the  Cabul 
enterprise  has  been  laid,  was  not  awake  to 
the  danger  of  the  situation.  And  the  officers, 
who  had  their  wives  and  families  with  them, 
and  were  pretty  comfortable  in  their  Cabul 
cantonments,  were  not  anxious  for  new  ad¬ 
ventures.  As  far  as  can  now  be  judged,  it 
seems  as  if  the  common  soldiers  took  the 
most  accurate  measure  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  case. 

In  October,  1841,  General  Sir  Robert  Sale 
started  from  Cabul  in  order  to  reach  Jella- 
labad,  on  the  road  to  our  own  territory;  but 
between  Cabul  and  Jellalabad  there  were 
mountain  passes  to  be  threaded,  and  the 
winter  was  upon  them.  The  tribes  had  risen, 
under  the  command  of  Akbar  Khan,  and 
early  in  November  there  was  a  rising  in  Cabul 
itself.  Burnes,  Macnaghten,  and  some  other 
officers  were  treacherously  murdered  - -Mac¬ 
naghten  by  the  hand  of  Akbar  Khan.  Des¬ 
perate  indeed  was  the  position  of  our  troops, 
at  a  distance  from  their  cantonments  now, 
Ixidly  fortified,  and  without  any  store  of  pro¬ 
visions.  Applications  for  help  were  despatched 
to  General  Sale,  who  had,  after  much  fighting 


witli  the  Afghans,  reached  Jellalabad,  and  to 
General  Nott,  who  was  at  C.andahar;  but 
neither  could  reach  out  a  hand  to  their 
brethren. 

After  negotiations  with  Akbar  Khan,  in 
which  the  British  lost  some  prestige  and 
wasted  time,  it  was  resolved  to  force  the 
Khyber  Pass  and  to  carry  away  the  women 
and  children;  but  large  sums  were  paid  to 
the  treacherous  Akbar  for  escort  or  promises 
of  escort.  On  the  Cth  of  January,  1842,  began 
this  terrible  retreat.  Including  2800  native 
soldiers  there  were  about  4500  fighting  men, 
with  six  guns,  and  a  terrible  train  of  about 
12,000  camp-followers,  including  women.  It 
was  the  depth  of  winter;  the  troops  were  in 
every  way  ill  furnished ;  the  way  lay  across  a 
river,  which  had  to  be  bridged,  along  wild 
heaths  and  rugged  mountains.  The  promises 
of  escort  were  broken,  and  the  march  was 
harassed  by  hostile  tribes  who  guessed  only 
too  well  what  would  be  most  gratifying  to 
Akbar  Khan.  It  was  said  among  the  troops 
that  he  had  sworn  that  only  one  British  soldier 
should  get  through  the  Khyber  P;»sa  alive,  and 
that  that  one  would  be  set  down  on  our  terri¬ 
tory  with  his  hands  chopped  off,  and  a  letter 
in  his  teeth  warning  the  infidel  never  again 
to  enter  the  Afghan  territory. 

In  the  first  day  of  this  dreadful  march 
through  the  snow  only  five  weary  miles  were 
got  through.  Looking  back  towards  Cabul, 
our  troops  could  see  the  flames  of  the  burning 
cantonments  behind  them,  in  which  there  wius 
only  too  much  reason  to  believe  the  sick,  who 
had  been  left  behind,  were  consumed.  When 
the  retreating  multitude  bivouacked  in  the 
snow  for  the  first  night  there  was  not  food  for 
more  than  a  third  of  their  number.  The  tents 
were  mere  rags  of  canvas,  and  the  scene  of 
confusion — white  men,  dark  men,  and  camels 
huddled  together,  with  children  crying,  women 
moaning,  and  the  wounded  crying  out — was 
indescribably  horrible.  When  morning  broke 
it  was  found  that  large  numbers  were  dead, 
and  there,  on  the  snow,  their  deatl  bodies 
were  left.  Lady  Sale,  Lady  Macnaghten,  and 
other  ladies  were  no  better  ott'  than  the  rest ; 
one  of  them  was  near  her  confinement,  and 
one  had  an  infant  at  the  bi'east. 
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The  next  ilay  only  four  miles  of  progress 
were  made,  but  at  niglitfall  Akbar  made  liis 
ap[)earaiice,  and  again  opened  negotiations 
with  tlie  too  easy  Eli)liinstone,  with  fresh 
promi.ses  of  safe-conduct,  and  stii)ulations  of 
the  mast  wily  kind.  On  the  tliird  day  the 
P;uss  of  Khoord-Cabul  was  entered  for  the 
Khyber  Pass.  Here  were  t\yo  ranges  of 
mountains  from  60()<)  to  8(K)0  feet  high,  be¬ 
tween  which,  for  six  miles,  were  half-fi'ozen 
torrents  to  be  fouled.  The  snow  lay  three 
feet  deep ;  the  pass  or  gorge  that  lay  between 
these  mountains  was  about  six  miles  long; 
and  behind  every  peak  or  ledge  lurked  a 
native  sharp-shooter,  who  picked  out  at  leisure 
the  wretched  harassed  soldiers  of  the  remnant 
of  our  troops — three  or  four  thousand  of  whom 
hatl  already  perished.  To  fire  back  again  was 
idle,  and  there  w'as  scarcely  an  able-bodied 
man  now  in  the  whole  mass;  some  w'ere  frost¬ 
bitten,  some  were  badly  w'ouiided;  all  were 
half-starved ;  but  all  behaved  well,  including 
the  native  troops. 

No  sooner  had  the  advanced  portion  of  this 
unlucky  band  got  fairly  into  the  defile  than  the 
firing  from  the  crags  above  became  swift  and 
murderous.  Lady  Sale — wdiose  husband  w'as, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  Jellalabad — pushed  forward 
as  fast  as  she  could,  and  urged  others  to  follow 
her  example.  She  was  saved;  but  the  hail  of 
rifle-balls  became  swifter  and  sharper,  and  as 
the  mass  moved  forw'ard  through  these  narrow 
gorges,  men,  women,  and  childi-en  fell  dowm 
wounded,  to  die,  till  at  last  the  mouth  of  the 
pass  in  front  was  nearly  choked  with  the 
iloomed  or  the  dead.  The  stream  was  fairly 
blocked  with  them,  the  blootl-stained  water 
overflowing  the  bank.  The  wife  of  an  officer, 
who  had  a  baby  in  her  arms,  missed  her  horse, 
and  had  to  stumble  on  foot  along  the  perilous 
way,  the  icicles  hanging  from  her  wretched 
rags,  and  Afghan  bullets  wdiistling  around  her 
and  her  child  like  hailstones.  She  escaped. 
The  efforts  of  our  men  to  hit  back  had  but 
little  result;  and  when  the  devoted  procession 
drew  near  to  the  end  of  the  pass,  and  the  Bri¬ 
tish  territory  lay  near  at  hand,  one  regiment 
of  6<X)  men  had  been  reduced  to  about  90,  and 
numbers  of  the  starving,  freezing,  wounded 
fugitives  lay  down  to  die. 


In  the  meanwhile  the  treacherous  Akbar 
had  again  shown  himself,  and  had  again  made 
proposals.  Lady  Sale  w;is  wounded,  and  she, 
with  the  other  women,  the  children,  and 
Elphinstone  were  taken  back  to  Cabul  in  the 
custt)dy  of  Akbar.  By  the  end  of  the  fourth 
day  of  this  retreat  onl^’’  tweh'e  men  out  of 
20,000  were  left  alive.  On  the  seventh  day, 
the  13th  of  January,  1842,  the  sole  survivor, 
Hr.  Brydon,  rode  half  dead  on  a  half  dead 
pony  into  Jellalabad.  It  was  a  happy  thing 
for  Eljdiinstone  that  lie  died.  Ilis  mistake 
was  not  pushing  forward  as  fast  as  possible  to 
Jellalabad,  and  this  was  so  keenly'  understood 
in  the  army  of  Cabul  that  some  of  our  men 
had  deserted  and  made  off  for  themselves. 

The  news  that  the  army  of  Cabul  had  prac¬ 
tically  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
came  like  a  thunderbolt  on  Lord  Auckland, 
whose  successor.  Lord  EHenborough,  was  at 
hand.  Lord  Auckland  had  hoped  to  signalize 
the  close  of  his  administration  by  the  conquest 
of  Afghanisfiui,  and  the  disappointment  w'as 
indeed  heavy.  Ilis  last  act  was  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  General  Pollock  to  the  command  of 
an  expedition  whose  object  was  to  retrieve 
this  disaster,  punish  the  Afghans,  and  force 
the  Khyber  Pass  in  order  to  relieve  General 
Sale,  who  stUl  held  Jellalabad,  though  against 
fearful  odds.  But — and  here,  for  some  details, 
we  will  be  indebted  to  a  contemporary  record 
— Lord  Auckland,  unwilling  to  commit  his 
successor  to  a  task  which  had  already  proved 
too  strong  for  his  own  energies,  was  inclined 
to  listen  to  the  advocates  of  retreat,  and 
i  though  the  news  of  the  annihilation  of  the 
army  of  Cabul  roused  him  for  the  moment 
into  a  proclamation  that  the  awful  calamity 
!  was  but  “a  new  occasion  for  displaying  the 
'  stability  and  vigour  of  the  British  power,  and 
the  admirable  spirit  and  valour  of  the  British- 
Indian  army,”  he  quickly  followed  it  by  an 
intimation  that  when  Sale  and  Nott  had  been 
relieved  it  were  better  that  the  British  troops 
should  withdraw  to  Peshawur.  Still  fresh 
forces  were  to  be  raised,  and  a  fine  soldier  was 
to  head  them.  The  offer  had  been  fii-st  made 
to  Major-general  Lumley,  adjutant-general  in 
India;  but  Luniley’s  health  forbade  him  to 
accept  so  important  a  post,  and  Lord  Auck- 
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land’s  choice — a  choice  as  |X)|)ular  as  it  was 
judicious — finidly  fell  uix)n  Pollock,  a  distin¬ 
guished  officer  of  the  Company’s  service,  who 
had  seen  fighting  under  Lake  and  Wellington, 
and  wherever,  indeed,  it  w;is  to  he  seen  since 
the  yeai'  1803,  when  he  had  first  landed  in 
India,  a  young  lieutenant  of  artillery.  Pollock 
hastened  up  to  his  command  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  delay,  but  before  he  could  reach  Pe- 
shawur  our  troops  had  suffered  yet  another 
repulse. 

Mr.  Robertson,  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
north-western  frontier,  and  George  Clerk,  had 
counselled  from  the  first  prompt  measures,  not 
of  retreat,  but  of  reprisal.  At  their  e;irnest 
request  Colonel  Wild  had  been  moved  up  to 
Peshawur  with  four  native  Indian  regiments, 
the  30th,  53d,  60th,  and  64th,  but  without 
guns.  It  was  supposed  he  could  procure  them 
from  the  Sikhs,  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  he  did  manage  to  procure  four  rickety 
guns,  which  seemed  likely  to  do  as  much  harm 
to  his  own  men  as  to  the  enemy,  and  one  of 
which  broke  down  the  next  day  on  trial. 
Reinforcements  were  coming  up,  which  it  w’as 
probable  would  contain  ai'tillery;  but  Wild 
did  not  dare  to  wait.  His  sepoys  were  anxious 
to  advance;  the  loy;dty  of  the  Sikhs  was 
doubtful,  and  he  feared  the  contamination 
might  spread.  On  January  15th  he  com¬ 
menced  operations. 

The  key  of  the  Khyber  Pass  is  the  fortress 
of  Ali  Musjid,  occupying  a  strong  position 
some  five  miles  down  the  pass,  and  about 
twenty-five  from  Peshawur.  It  hail  been  re¬ 
cently  held  by  some  loyal  natives  under  an 
English  officer,  but,  straitened  for  provisions, 
and  hard  pressed  by  the  Khyberees,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  brave  little  garrison 
could  hold  out  much  longer,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  15th  two  regiments  were  despatched 
with  a  goodly  supply  of  bullocks  to  its  relief. 
The  fort  was  occupied  without  loss,  but  the 
bullocks,  save  some  fifty  or  sixty,  had  mean- 
w'bile  disappeared,  and  there  were  now  moi'e 
mouths  to  feed  and  less  wherewith  to  feed 
them.  Wild  W'as  to  have  follow'ed  wdth  the 
other  two  regiments,  his  Sikh  guns  and  Sikh 
allies,  on  the  10th;  but  when  the  time  came 
the  latter  turned  their  backs  on  the  Khyber, 


and  to  a  man  marched  back  to  Peshawur. 
The  sepoys  met  the  enemy  at  the  mouth  of 
the  piiss,  but  the  sjiirit  of  disaffection  seemed 
to  have  spread.  After  an  irresolute  and  aim¬ 
less  volley  they  halted  in  coufu.sion;  in  vain 
Wild  and  his  officers  called  on  them  to  ad¬ 
vance,  not  a  man  moved,  the  guns  broke  down, 
and  one  of  them,  despite  the  gallant  efforts  of 
Henry  Lawrence,  had  to  be  abandoned.  One 
of  our  officers  was  killed,  and  Wild  himself, 
with  several  more,  were  wounded;  the  retreat 
was  sounded,  and  the  column  fell  back  on 
Jumrood.  The  biave  men  who  held  the  fort 
had  soon  to  follow  their  example,  for  they  had 
no  provisions,  and  the  water  was  poisonous. 
Oil  the  23rd  they  evacuated  their  position, 
and  after  a  short  struggle  made  their  way 
back  to  their  comrades.  Such  was  the  state 
of  affaiis  Pollock  found  on  his  arrival  at 
Peshawur. 

Despite  urgent  appeals  from  Sale  at  Jellala- 
bad,  the  general  saw  that  an  immediate  ad¬ 
vance  was  impossible.  The  morale  of  the  de¬ 
feated  sepoys  had  fallen  very  low;  the  hospitals 
were  crowded  with  sick  and  wounded,  and 
there  was  still  an  insufficiency  of  guns.  Re¬ 
inforcements  of  British  dragoons  and  British 
artillery  were  pressing  up  from  the  Punjab, 
and  Pollock  decided  to  wait  till  he  could  make 
certain  of  success.  He  decided  well;  and  in 
the  meantime  visited  the  hospitals  daily, 
cheering  the  sick,  and  reanimating  the  waver¬ 
ing  and  disheartened  sepoys.  On  March  30th 
the  reinforcements  arrived,  and  orders  were 
issued  for  the  advance. 

The  narrative  of  !Mr.  Slowbray  Morris, 
which  we  are  adopting  for  the  moment,  is  so 
clear,  and,  while  brief,  so  full  of  detail  ujion 
these  passages  in  the  story  that  it  will  be  well 
to  follow  it  a  little  farther  still.  At  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  April, 
then,  the  army  moved  off  from  Jumrood  for 
the  mouth  of  the  pass.  It  was  divided  into 
three  columns,  two  of  which  were  to  crown 
the  heights  on  either  side,  while  the  third, 
when  the  hills  had  been  sufficiently  cleared, 
was  to  advance  through  the  gorge;  each 
column  was  comjwsed  of  a  mixed  force  of 
Europeans  and  sepoys.  Four  squadrons  of 
dragoons  and  eleven  pieces  of  artillery  accom- 
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panied  the  centre  column.  A  huge  barricade 
of  luuil,  stones,  and  trunks  of  trees  had  been 
thrown  across  the  mouth  of  the  pass  by  the 
enemy,  while  the  heights  on  both  sides 
swai’med  with  the  wild  hill-tribes.  So  quietly, 
however,  did  our  flanking  column  advance, 
that  they  were  half-way  up  the  heights 
before  the  enemy  became  aware  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  From  peak  to  j^ak  our  men,  English 
as  well  as  sej)oys,  clambered,  as  agile  as  the 
mountaineers  themselves,  pouring  from  every 
sjwt  of  vantage  a  steady  and  well-dii-ected  tire 
on  the  disconcerted  Khyberees,  who  had  never 
dreamed  that  “  the  white- faced  infidels  ”  could 
prove  more  than  a  matcli  for  them  in  their 
own  fivstnesses.  Then  Pollock  with  the  main 
column  advanced.  The  Afghans,  finding 
themselves  out-flanked  oneitherside,gi'adually 
withdrew;  the  barricade  at  the  mouth  of  the 
pass  was  removed  without  loss,  and  the  huge 
line  of  soldiei’s,  aimp-followers,  and  baggage- 
wagons  passed  unopposed  on  its  victorious 
way  to  Jellalabad.  The  dreaded  Khyber  Pass 
had  been  forced  with  but  little  loss  of  life,  and 
the  Afghans  beaten  at  their  own  tactics.  On 
the  16th  Jellalabad  was  reached.  With  what 
intense  delight  Sale’s  noble  brigade  descried 
once  more  from  their  walls  the  advancing 
colours  of  a  friendly  force  may  be  imagined. 
For  five  mouths  that  little  band  had  resisted 
every  invitation  to  surrender,  and  had  beaten 
back  every  assiiult.  In  February  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  that  had  been  raised  and  strengthened 
by  Broailfoot  with  infinite  labour  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  an  earthquake;  and  at  that  very 
time  they  learned  that  Akbar  Khan  was  ad¬ 
vancing  on  them.  The  works,  however,  were 
restored,  and  in  a  dashing  sortie  the  Afghan 
chief,  with  the  flower  of  the  Barukzye  horse, 
was  driven  from  his  position  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  man  to  the  garrison. 

All  this  is  refreshing  after  the  terrible  and 
wasteful  slaughter  of  which  we  have  just  been 
reading,  but  the  narrative  is  not  finished  yet : 
“A  few  days  before  Pollock  arrived  a  still 
more  daring  enterprise  had  been  attempted. 
On  April  5th  another  sortie  in  force  was  sent 
out  under  Dennie,  Monteith,  and  Havelock, 
which  bore  down  on  the  Afghan  camp,aud  sent 
Aklxir  Khan  flying  with  his  six  thousand  men 


far  away  in  the  direction  of  Lughman — a 
dashing  exploit,  and  a  complete  victory,  but 
dearly  won,  for  it  was  won  at  the  cost  of  the 
gallant  Dennie.  The  meeting  between  the  two 
ai-mies  was,  wrote  Pollock,  “a  sight  worth 
seeing;”  according  to  ilr.  Gleig,  the  baud  of 
the  13th  went  out  to  play  the  relievijig  force 
in,  and  the  entry  was  performed  to  the  tune 
of,  “  Oh,  but  ye’ve  been  laug  o’  coming.” 

The  name  of  Lord  Ellenborough  is  a.sso- 
ciated  in  living  memory  with  a  few  speeches 
of  an  order  of  eloquence  which  was  hardly 
parliamentary;  and  also  with  “the  Gates  of 
Somnautli”  business,  which  was  the  subject  of 
endless  ridicule  at  the  time.  When  his  lord- 
ship  fii-st  reached  India,  as  the  successor  of 
Lord  Auckland,  it  is  said  that  his  mind  was 
not  clearly  made  up  as  to  the  policy  he  should 
pursue.  To  wipe  out  the  humiliation  of  our 
reverses  at  Cabul,  and  restore  to  the  full  the 
prestige  of  our  arms,  was  naturally  an  object 
of  ambition  with  him;  but  Shah  Sujah  had 
been  murdered,  and  there  were  reasons  why 
the  return  of  Dost  Mohammed  to  his  old  posi¬ 
tion  might  seem  desirable.  The  force  that 
had  been  sent  to  relieve  Nott  at  Candahar 
had  failed  to  reach  the  place,  and  Ghuznee 
had  fallen.  In  this  case  it  was  not  the  gov¬ 
ernor-general,  but  Outram,  Pollock,  and  Nott, 
whose  influence  carried  the  day.  These  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  were  all  for  a  forward  move¬ 
ment,  and  they  were  left  pretty  much  to  their 
own  judgment.  Tlie  result  pi’oved  that  they 
were  right  so  far  as  success  to  our  arms  was 
concerned.  General  Nott  had  now  been  re¬ 
lieved  at  Candahar,  and  he  resolved  to  make 
his  way  back  to  India  projier  by  way  of 
Ghuznee  and  Cabul.  Meanwhile  General 
Pollock,  with  about  8000  men,  set  forward 
from  Jellalabad  for  the  Khoord- Cabul  Pass 
and  was  victorious.  His  method  of  warfare 
was  similar  to  that  which  had  been  so  success¬ 
ful  in  clearing  the  Khyber  heights  and  gorges, 
and  he  now  forced  the  Khoord -Cabul  Pass 
with  but  little  difficulty.  After  this  Akbar 
Khan  made  a  desperate  stand  with  16,000 
men,  but  was  routed.  General  Scale  led  the 
first  column,  and  the  work  was  done  almost 
entirely  at  the  bayonet’s  point.  Akbcar  Khan 
fled ;  our  flag  was  pLanted  on  the  heights,  and 
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oil  tlie  lotli  of  September  Pollock  reached 
C'abul.  Here  iii  a  day  or  two  he  was  joined 
by  tleueral  Nott,  and  Gliuznee  was  taken. 
Before  evacuating  Cabul  the  British  blew 
up,  unnecessarily,  the  citadel  and  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  city  which  were  said  to  have 
been  built  in  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe;  while, 
to  please  Lord  Ellenborough,  who  insisted 
upon  it,  the  great  sandal-wood  gates  of  Som- 
nauth,  which  had  been  carried  to  Gliuznee  by 
iSIohammed  nearly  a  thousand  years  before, 
were  carried  off  as  a  trophy.  Lord  Ellen¬ 
borough  issued  a  proclamation  congratulating 
the  Hindus  on  the  recovery  of  these  sacred 
gates,  and  while  the  inflated  tone  of  this  pro¬ 
clamation  gave  offence  to  sober  men  of  all 
classes  at  home,  it  was  regarded  by  large  num¬ 
bers  of  “the  religious  bodies”  as  indirectly 
flattering  the  idolatrous  sujierstitions  of  the 
“natives.”  For  a  long  while  it  was  a  stand¬ 
ing  topic  of  caricature  in  this  country. 

The  eft’ect  upon  the  surrounding  tribes  of 
seeing  the  British  troops  in  large  numbers  in 
possession  of  the  Afghan  capital  was  very 
marked.  But  there  were  still  our  hostages 
to  be  looked  after — Elphinstoue,  Lady  Sale, 
the  othei-s,  whom  Akbar  Khan  had  under¬ 
taken  to  hold  harmless  when  he  promised  that 
safe-conduct  which  came  to  nothing.  These 
hostages  had  been  sent  off  by  Akbar  Khan 
from  Cabul  in  charge  of  one  Saleh  IMohammed, 
whose  instructions  were  to  carry  them  into 
Turkestan  and  dispose  of  them  as  slaves.  For 
a  large  bribe,  promised  by  Lawrence  and  Pot- 
tinger,  the  excellent  Saleh  Mohammed  set 
them  free;  and  it  was  not  long  before,  after 
nine  months  of  terror.  Lady  Sale  and  most  of 
the  other  captives  entered  the  camp  of  General 
Sale,  not  altogether  fresh,  but  well  enough  not 
to  be  knocked  down  by  the  welcoming  cheers 
of  the  soldiem  and  the  thunder  of  the  salut¬ 
ing  guns.  Lady  Sale  brought  with  her  one 
new  thing — a  little  baby  that  had  not  been  in 
existence  when  she  was  intrusted  to  the  Afcrhan 
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chieftain.  Elpliinstone  had  died. 

Before  the  British  evacuated  Cabul,  in  which 
the  corpse  of  poor  Macnaghten,  mutilated  as 
it  was,  had  been  publicly  exposed  to  the  in¬ 
sults  of  his  and  our  enemies,  the  bazaar  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  this  horrible  transac¬ 


tion  was  burned  to  the  ground  by  order  of 
Pollock. 

Many  striking  features  in  this  story  liave 
necessarily  been  omitted  from  this  sketch, 
and  some  names  which  as  well  deserve  to 
be  remembered;  on  our  own  side  .as  those 
of  Conolly  and  Dennie ;  or  on  the  other 
side  a  Ghilzye  “  brave,”  who  will  be  re¬ 
membered  .as  having  figured  in  the  records 
of  the  time  .as  “  the  Gooroo.”  It  should  be 
said  for  the  unfortunate  Elpliinstone  that  he 
was  a  br.ive  and  experienced  soldier,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  under  Wellington,  and 
wore  the  Waterloo  med.al ;  but  he  w.as  now  in 
very  bad  he.alth,  and  was  altogether  unfit  for 
the  post  he  filled.  It  has  been  maintained  on 
high  authority,  that  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Kaye  in¬ 
cluded,  that  jealousy,  in  the  most  restricted 
sense  of  the  word,  had  a  considerable  share  in 
the  vindictive  feelings  manifested  by  the 
Afghans  towards  the  British.  These  tribes 
treat  their  women  well,  and  are  very  strict  in 
their  notions  of  domestic  monality;  but  it  is 
said  that  the  general  attractions  and  the  gold 
of  our  officei-s  proved  too  much  for  the  Afghan 
ladies.  Into  the  story  of  the  “commercial 
mission”  of  “Boklnara  Burnes,”  a  mission 
which  soon  assumed  a  hybrid  character,  and 
entangled  us  in  w.ays  which  led  finally  to  the 
Dost  Mohammed  squabble,  it  would  have 
been  tedious  to  enter.  But  the  end  of  the 
whole  miserable  business  was  that  Dost  Mo¬ 
hammed  and  Akbar  Khan  were  in  their  old 
jilaces  almost  before  our  army  of  retribution 
had  settled  down  to  its  place  in  Hindostan, 
and  that  we  left  the  Afgh.ans  just  where  they 
were,  except  that  we  left  them  with  an  uuai> 
peasable  grudge  against  us. 

We  cannot  yet  le.ave  the  peninsula;  but  we 
have  a  much  pleasanter  subject  in  Scinde  or 
Sinde  and  Sir  Charles  Napier.  He  w.as  one 
of  three  very  remarkable  brothers  (as  need 
hardly  be  said),  all  soldiers,  and  all  men  of  ex- 
tr.aordinary  bravery  and  .administr.ativeability, 
to  s.ay  nothing  of  other  accomplishments.  It 
lias  been  pointed  out  more  tlian  once  th.at  their 
lineage  and  collateral  rel.ationships  were  .as 
remark.able  .os  tlie  men  themselves,  including, 
as  those  did,  Henry  IV.  of  France,  Charles  II., 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Chaides  James  Fox, 
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logiirithni  Napier,  and  the  great  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
trose.  Nor  is  that  all — the  three  Napiers, 
William,  George,  and  Charles,  were  known  as 
Wellington’s  colonels,  ami  had  borne  more 
wounds  than  anybody  could  well  remember, 
unless  he  was  grejit  at  figures.  The  mother  of 
these  magnificent  fellows  was,  when  Lady 
Sarah  Lennox,  the  betrothed  of  George  III., 
and  was  understood  to  have  been  very  much 
attached  to  him.  There  were  two  other 
brothers,  also  remarkable  men  (Henry  and 
Richai'd),  but  our  concern  now  is  only  with 
Charles,  the  conqueror  and  governor  of  Scinde. 

Sciude,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show, 
lies  at  the  extreme  west  of  our  present  terri¬ 
tories.  The  population  is  mixed,  great  part  of 
it  being  warlike;  a  few  are  Afghans,  and  most 
of  them  Mohammedans.  They  had  had  com¬ 
mercial  relations  with  the  British,  and  it  was 
only  upon  the  commencement  of  the  Afghan 
war  that  the  question  of  annexing  Scinde 
arose.  In  1838  it  was  thought  advisable  by 
the  British  to  occupy  a  place  called  Shikarpoor, 
and  perhaj)3  two  of  the  ameers  of  Scinde  were 
not  well  ti-eated.  Some  of  the  people  resented 
our  conduct,  and  at  last  struck  the  first  blow 
in  open  war.  Sir  Charles  James  Napier  then 
marched  against  them,  and  early  in  1843 
fought  the  decisive  battle  of  Meanee.  Scinde 
was  conquered,  and  the  “  Devil’s  Brother  ” 
governed  it  in  the  most  admirable  way.  This 
name  was  given  to  Charles  James  by  certain 
robber  tribes  whom  he  certainly  gave  good 
reason  to  fear  him.  The  whole  thing  was,  like 
nearly  all  the  Napiers  did,  a  splendid  success. 

Under  the  influence  of  various  causes,  the 
extension  of  sound  principles  of  commerce 
being  among  them,  our  treatment  of  our 
colonies  began  early  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  assume  new  colours.  This  was 
largely  due  in  practice  to  the  personal  activity 
of  the  philosophical  school  of  Liberal  politi¬ 
cians,  as  h;us  already  been  mentioned. 

Great  Britain  has  not  a  more  interesting 
colony  than  New  Zealand ;  the  climate,  the 
natund  products,  and  the  physical  and  mental 
qualities  of  the  natives,  all  conspiring  to  make 
the  islands  conspicuous.  New  Zealand  was 
discoveretl  by  Tasman  as  long  ago  as  the  year 


1042,  and,  as  is  known  to  every  schoolboy, 
was  more  than  once  visited  by  Gaj)t:iiu  Cook 
about  1770.  From  the  time  of  the  settlement 
of  Port  Jackson  in  New  South  Wales,  the 
harboui-s  of  New  Zealand  began  to  be  visited 
by  British  and  American  ves-sels,  and  event¬ 
ually  a  trade  in  flax  sprang  up.  The  history 
of  New  Zealand  flax  is  not  yet  ended,  or  likely 
to  be.  Meanwhile,  events  took  the  usual 
couise.  British  adventurers  of  various  kinds 
went  and  “squatted”  on  the  coasts,  and  mar¬ 
ried  native  women.  Then  came  more  or  less 
stable  alliances  with  native  chiefs,  and  the 
acquisition  by  Englishmen  of  land  by  jiro- 
cesses  more  or  less  equitable,  more  or  less 
definite.  Of  coui-se  so  tine  a  country — a 
country  inhabited,  too,  by  a  fine,  intelligent, 
and  teachable  race  of  men,  was  not  overlooked 
by  the  missionaries,  who,  from  about  181.3 
onwards,  laboured  in  their  usual  way  among 
the  natives,  and  sometimes  interfered  for  their 
protection,  or  softened  the  ferocity  of  conflicts 
that  arose. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  1833,  that  the 
British  government  sent  out  a  consul  or  re¬ 
sident  officer  to  New  Zealand,  and  ev^en  then 
no  sovereignty  or  even  suzerainty  was  claimed 
— we  were  still  adventurers  and  settlers  on 
sufferance  more  or  less.  Of  coui’se  the  in¬ 
evitable  fire-water  and  the  inevitable  firearms 
played  a  part  in  what  went  forward,  and  the 
simple  though  not  silly  natives  were  found 
willing  to  part  with  considerable  tracts  of 
land  for  guns,  knives,  hatchets,  and  the  like. 
In  1840  it  was  thought  high  time  for  England 
to  interfere ;  a  lieutenant-governor  was  sent 
out;  and  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  New 
Zealand  chiefs,  by  which  the  queen  of  this 
country  was  recognized  as  sovereign ;  but  the 
chiefs  were  left  in  ]jos8ession  of  all  the  unsold 
land ;  a  simple  preferential  right  of  purchase 
being  reserved  to  the  crown. 

New  Zealand  was  now  a  British  colony,  and 
the  seat  of  government  w;is  then,  as  we  know, 
at  Auckland.  But  it  was  some  time  before 
all  went  smoothly.  For  some  years  previously 
the  New  Zealand  Company  had  been  traffick¬ 
ing  in  land  with  the  natives,  and,  it  was  con¬ 
tended,  with  results  unjust  to  them,  and  haz¬ 
ardous  to  our  general  rights,  and  the  rights  of 
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othei'3  fairly  acquired.  Between  the  yeare  | 
1843  and  1847  there  waa  much  conflict  between 
the  natives,  who  were  a  most  energetic  and 
warlike  race,  and  the  Briti.sh,  and  it  was  not 
until  1852,  when  the  New  Ze;dand  Company 
ceded  all  their  “  rights”  to  the  crown  for 
£270,000,  that  something  like  peace  was  ar- 
riv'ed  at.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Maoris  were  strong,  brave,  and  keen-witted, 
and  capable  of  great  endurance;  and  they 
proved  most  intractable  and  unsparing  foes. 
The  trouble  they  gave  to  our  troops,  and  the 
consequent  discussions  at  home,  have  by  no 
means  faded  out  of  living  memory.  Sir  George 
Grey,  the  governor,  has  given  to  the  world  a 
most  interesting  account  of  some  of  his  diffi¬ 
culties  in  dealing  with  the  chiefs.  One  of 
them  would  never  have  occurred  spontaneously 
to  a  stranger ;  it  lay  in  the  fact  that,  in  dis¬ 
cussions  with  the  British,  the  Maoris  fre- 
quentl}^  clothed  their  statements  or  arguments 
in  forms  taken  from  native  legends  to  which 
Sir  George  Grey  was  an  utter  stranger. 
Hence  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  in 
our  language,  the  Polynesian  Mythology.  With 
a  few  of  Sir  George  Grey’s  explanations  much 
abbreviated,  we  will  for  the  present  pass  from 
New  Zealand.  “  In  the  year  1845,”  says  Sir 
George  Grey,  “  I  was  suddenly  and  unex- 
]5ectedly  required  by  the  British  government 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  New  Zealand,  and 
shortly  afterwards  received  the  apjjointment 
of  govemor-iu-chief  of  those  islands.  When 
I  arrived  in  them  I  found  her  majesty’s 
native  subjects  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
the  queen’s  troops,  against  whom  they  had 
up  to  that  time  contended  with  consider¬ 
able  success;  so  much  discontent  also  pi-e- 
vailed  generally  amongst  the  native  popula¬ 
tion  that  where  disturbances  had  not  yet 
taken  place,  there  was  too  much  reason  to 
apprehend  they  would  soon  break  out,  as  they 
shortly  afterwards  did  in  several  parts  of 
the  islands. 

“I  soon  perceived  that  I  could  neither 
successfully  govern,  nor  hoi>e  to  conciliate,  a 
numerous  and  turbulent  people,  with  whose 
language,  mannei-s,  customs,  religion,  .and 
modes  of  thought  I  was  quite  un.acquainted. 
In  order  to  redress  their  grievances  and  ap]>ly 


remedies  which  would  neither  wound  their 
feelings  nor  militate  against  their  prejudices, 
it  w.as  ueces.sary  that  I  shoidd  be  able 
thoroughly  to  understand  their  complaints; 
and  to  win  their  confidence  and  regard  it  was 
also  requisite  that  I  should  be  able  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  jdaces,  jiatiently  to  listen  to  the 
hales  of  their  wrongs  or  sufferings,  and  even 
if  I  could  not  assist  them,  to  give  a  kind 
reply,  couched  in  such  terms  as  should  leave 
no  doubt  on  their  minds  that  I  clearly  under¬ 
stood  and  felt  for  them,  and  waas  well  disj)osed 
towards  them. 

“Although  furnished  with  some  very  able 
interpretei-s,  who  gave  me  assistance  of  the 
most  friendly  nature,  I  soon  found  that  even 
with  their  aid  I  could  still  only  imperfectly 
perform  my  duties. 

“I  head  on  several  occasions  reasons  to 
believe  that  a  native  hesitated  to  state  facts 
or  to  express  feelings  and  wishes  to  an  inter¬ 
preter,  which  he  would  gladly  have  done  to 
the  governor,  could  he  have  addressed  him 
direct. 

“These  reasons,  and  others  of  equal  force, 
m.ade  me  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  make 
myself  acquainted,  wdth  the  least  possilde 
delay,  wdth  the  language  of  the  New  Zea¬ 
landers,  as  also  with  their  manners,  customs, 
and  prejudices. 

“Soon,  however,  a  new  and  quite  unex- 
])ected  difficulty  presented  itself.  On  the 
side  of  the  rebel  party  were  engaged,  either 
openly  or  covertly,  some  of  the  oldest,  least 
civilized,  and  most  influential  chiefs  in  the 
islands.  With  them  I  h.ad,  either  personally 
or  by  written  communication,  to  discuss 
questions  wdiioh  involved  pe.ace  or  war,  and 
on  which  the  whole  future  of  the  islands  and 
of  the  native  race  depended,  so  that  it  w’as  in 
the  highest  degree  essential  that  I  should 
fully  and  entirely  comprehend  their  thoughts 
and  intentions,  and  that  they  should  not  in 
any  way  misunderstand  the  mature  of  the 
eng<agemeuts  into  which  I  had  entered  with 
them. 

“To  my  surprise,  however,  I  found  that 
these  chiefs,  either  in  their  speeches  to  me  or 
in  their  letters,  frequently  quoted,  in  explana¬ 
tion  of  their  views  and  intentions,  fragments 
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of  ancient  poems  or  proverbs,  or  made 
allusions  which  rested  on  an  ancient  system 
of  mythology ;  and  although  it  was  clear  that 
the  most  important  pai'ts  of  their  communi¬ 
cations  were  embodied  in  these  fi<;urative 
forms,  the  interjiretere  were  quite  at  fault, 
they  could  then  raiely  (if  ever)  translate  the 
poems  or  explain  the  {illusions.” 

The  publication  of  the  Polynesian  Mythology 
by  Sir  George  Grey  produced  in  this  country 
an  effect  which  was  not  at  all  to  be  measured 
by  the  mere  circulation  of  the  volume.  The 
extreme  beauty  of  many  of  the  stories  (one  of 
which  is  popular  all  over  the  world,  the 
legend  of  Iline-Mod)  went  to  the  hearts  of 
those  who  obtained  through  newsjxipers  or 
magazines  even  brief  glimpses  of  them ;  and 
those  Englishmen  who  had  all  along  been 
pleading  for  “the  salvage  men,”  and  con¬ 
demned  our  j)olicy  among  them,  felt  their 
case  much  strengthened. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  parenthesis  that 
in  1841  a  new  power,  to  which  reference 
has  just  been  made,  had  entered  that  arena  of 
“public  opinion”  with  which  philosophers 
make  so  meiry.  This  was  Punch,  which  was 
then  a  much  more  democratic  organ  than  it 
in  later  years  became.  Those  were  the  days 
in  which  there  was  a  kind  of  magic  in  the 
words  “the  people;”  and  Jerrold  was  the 
leading  spirit  of  the  new  venture.  He  was, 
of  course,  an  out-and-out  “people”  man. 
Poets  of  the  stamp  of  Dr.  Mackay  (“There’s 
a  good  time  coming,  boys!”)  and  Eliza  Cook 
were  the  lyrists  of  the  day,  and  the  Howitts, 
Southwood  Smiths,  Cliarles  Knights,  Arnotts, 
and  what-not  were  preaching,  as  a  final  thing, 
that  gospel  of  peaceful  civilization  which 
flourished  till  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war. 
There  was,  however,  one  writer  in  Punch 
whose  verse  proved  a  real  power  —  namely, 
Thomas  Ilood,^  whose  “  Song  of  the  Shirt”  pro¬ 
duced  an  extraordinary  sensation,  and  did  more 
good  than  many  a  “society”  for  benevolent 
purposes  has  accomplished  in  the  whole  course 
of  its  existence.  It  proved,  in  fact,  to  be  the 
battle-song  of  a  new  warfare.  Howl  was  a 
man  who  really  felt  for  and  with  the  poor.  In 
1844,  when  his  health  had  begun  to  improve. 


he  underwent  a  sad  relapse,  partly  if  not 
mainly  through  wluit  he  suffered  for  the  sake 
of  young  Gifford  White,  who  had  been  sen¬ 
tenced  to  transportation  for  life  for  writing  a 
threatening  letter  to  the  farmers  at  Bluntis- 
ham.  In  Hood's  Magazine  he  wrote,  on 
White’s  behalf,  his  “Lay  of  the  Labourer;” 
and  a  jiowerful  apj)eal  to  Sir  James  Graham 
for  the  poor  convict.  “  I  see  that  poor  creature 
all  night  through,”  said  Hood.  It  was  a  severe 
blow  to  Hood  that  Sir  James  Gndiara  took  no 
notice  of  his  passionate  pleading  in  this  case. 
But  probably  the  poet  h;id  never  looked  the 
big  bold  “  Knight  of  Netherby”  in  the  face. 
Scotchmen  who  remember,  as  many  Scotch¬ 
men  must,  his  high-handed  dealings  with 
them  in  the  great  kirk  controversy,  will  not 
be  ajrt  to  think  he  was  a  man  “easy  to  be 
entreated.” 

One  of  the  subjects  that  attracted  much 
attention  during  these  years,  both  inside  the 
walls  of  St.  Stephen’s  and  outside,  was  the 
infamous  truck  system.  The  head  of  the 
Young  England  party,  seizing  upon  a  real 
incident  (the  death  of  a  child  in  a  tommy- 
shop  rush),  has  put  into  a  few  graphic  j)as- 
sages  the  essence  of  many  debates  and  blue- 
books  : — 

The  door  of  Mr.  Diggs’s  tommy-shop  opened. 
The  rush  was  like  the  advance  into  the  pit  of 
a  theatre  when  the  drama  existed ;  pushing, 
squeezing,  fighting,  tearing,  shrieking.  On  a 
high  seat  guarded  by  rails  from  all  contact 
sat  Mr.  Diggs,  senior,  with  a  bland  smile  on 
his  sanctified  countenance,  a  pen  behind  his 
ear,  and  recommending  his  constrained  cus¬ 
tomers  in  honeyed  tones  to  be  patient  and 
orderly.  Behind  the  substantial  counter, 
which  was  an  impregnable  fortification,  was 
his  popular  son,  Master  Joseph,  a  short  ill- 
favoured  cur,  with  a  spirit  of  vulgar  oppres¬ 
sion  and  malicious  mischief  stamped  on  his 
visage.  His  black,  greasy,  lank  hair,  his  pug- 
nose,  his  coarse  red  face,  and  his  projecting 
tusks  contrasted  with  the  mild  and  lengthened 
countenance  of  his  father,  who  looked  very 
much  like  a  wolf  m  sheep’s  clothing. 

For  the  fimt  five  minutes  Master  Joseph 
Diggs  did  nothing  but  blaspheme  and  swear 
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at  his  customers,  occasioually  leaning  over 
the  counter  and  cuffing  the  women  in  tlie 
van  or  lugging  some  girl  by  the  hair. 

“  I  was  first,  Master  Joseph,”  said  a  woman 
eagerly. 

“No,  I  was,”  said  another. 

“  I  was  here,”  said  the  first,  “  as  the  clock 
struck  four,  and  seated  myself  on  the  steps, 
because  I  must  be  home  early ;  my  husband 
is  hui-t  in  the  knee.” 

“  If  you  were  first  you  shall  be  helped  last,” 
said  Master  Joseph,  “  to  reward  you  for  your 
pains;”  and  he  began  taking  the  ordei'S  of  the 
other  women. 

“O!  Lord  have  mercy  on  me!”  said  the 
disappointed  woman;  “and  I  got  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  for  this  1” 

“  More  fool  you  !  And  what  you  came  for 
I  am  sure  I  don’t  know,”  said  Master  Joseph, 
“for  you  have  a  pretty  long  figure  against 
you,  I  can  tell  you  that.” 

“  I  declare  most  solemnly,”  said  the  woman. 

“  Don’t  make  a  brawling  here,”  said  Master 
Joseph,  “or  I’ll  jump  over  this  here  counter 
and  knock  you  down,  like  nothing.  What 
did  you  say,  woman?  are  you  deaf?  What 
did  you  say?  how  much  tea  do  you  want?” 

“  I  don’t  want  any,  sir.” 

“  You  never  want  best  tea;  you  must  take 
three  ounces  of  best  tea,  or  you  sha’n’t  have 
nothing.  If  you  say  another  word  I’ll  put 
you  down  four.  You  tall  gal  what’s  your 
name,  you  keep  back  there  or  I’ll  fetch  you 
such  a  cut  as  ’U  keep  you  at  home  till  next 
reckoning.  Cuss  you,  you  old  fool,  do  you 
think  I  am  to  be  kept  all  day  while  you  are 
mumbling  here?  Who’s  pushing  on  there? 
I  see  you,  Mrs.  Page.  Won’t  there  be  a  black 
mark  against  you  !  Oh !  it’s  Mrs.  Prance,  is 
it?  Father,  put  down  Mrs.  Prance  for  a  peck 
of  flour.  I’ll  have  orders  here.  You  think 
the  last  bacon  a  little  too  fat ;  oh !  you  do, 
ma’am,  do  you?  I’ll  take  care  you  sha’u’t  com¬ 
plain  in  futur’.  I  like  to  please  my  customers. 
There’s  a  very  nice  flitch  hanging  up  in  the 
engine-room ;  tlie  men  wanted  some  rust  for 
the  machinery;  you  shall  have  a  slice  of  that; 
and  we’ll  say  tenpeuce  a  jwund,  high-dried, 
and  wery  lean — will  that  satisfy  you  ?  ” 

“Order  thei'e,  order;  you  cussed  women. 


order,  or  I’ll  be  among  you.  And  if  I  just  do 
jump  over  this  here  counter,  won’t  I  let  fly 
right  and  left  ?  Speak  out  you  idiot !  do  you 
think  I  can  hear  your  muttering  in  this 
babel?  Cuss  them.  I’ll  keep  them  quiet,” 
and  so  he  took  up  a  yard  measure,  and  leaning 
over  the  counter,  hit  right  and  left. 

“  Oh,  you  little  monster !  ”  exclaimed  a 
woman,  “  you  have  put  out  my  babby’s  eye.” 

There  was  a  murmur;  almost  a  groan. 
“Whose  baby’s  hurt?”  asked  Master  Joseph 
in  a  softened  tone. 

“Mine,  sir,”  said  an  indignant  voice,  “Maiy 
Church.” 

“Oh  !  Mary  Church,  is  it?”  said  the  mali¬ 
cious  imp;  “then  I’ll  put  Mary  Church  down 
for  half  a  pound  of  best  arrowroot ;  that’s  the 
finest  thing  in  the  world  for  babbies,  and  will 
cure  you  of  bringing  your  cussed  monkeys 
here,  as  if  you  all  thought  our  shop  wiis  a 
hinfant  school. 

“  Where’s  your  book,  Susan  Travei-s?  Left 
at  home?  Then  you  may  go  and  fetch  it.  No 
books,  no  tommy.  You  are  Jones’s  wife,  are 
you?  Tickets  for  three  and  sixpence  out  of 
eighteen  shillings  wages.  Is  this  the  only 
ticket  you  have  brought  ?  There’s  your  money; 
and  you  may  tell  your  husband  he  need  not 
take  his  coat  off  again  to  go  down  our  shaft. 
He  must  think  us  cussed  fools.  Tell  him  I 
hope  he  has  got  plenty  of  money  to  travel 
into  Wales,  for  he  won’t  have  no  more  work 
in  England  again,  or  my  name  ain’t  Diggs. 
Who’s  pushing  there?  I’ll  be  among  you.  I’ll 
close  the  shop.  If  I  do  get  hold  of  any  of 
you  cussed  women  you  sha’n’t  forget  it.  If 
anybody  will  tell  me  who  is  pushing  there 
they  shall  have  their  bacon  for  sevenjrence. 
Leagued  together,  eh?  Then  everybody  shall 
have  their  bacon  for  tenpeuce.  Two  can  play 
at  that.  Push  again,  and  I’ll  be  among  j’ou,” 
said  the  infuriated  little  tyrant.  But  the 
waving  of  the  multitude,  impatient,  and  an¬ 
noyed  by  the  weather,  was  not  to  be  stilled ; 
the  movement  could  not  be  regulated;  the 
shop  was  in  commotion;  and  Master  Joseph 
Diggs,  losing  all  jiatience,  jumped  on  the 
counter,  and  amid  the  slirieks  of  the  women 
sprang  into  the  crowd.  Two  women  fainted, 
other's  cried  for  their  bonnets,  others  bemoaned 
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their  aprons ;  nothing,  however,  deterred 
Higgs,  who  kicked,  and  cufled,  and  cursed  in 
eveiy  (piarter,  and  gave  none.  At  last  there 
a  general  scream  of  horror,  and  a  cry  of, 
“A  l)oy  killed!”  It  was  the  little  hoy  who, 
sent  to  get  a  loaf  for  his  mother,  had  com- 
l)lained  before  the  shop  was  opened  of  his 
fainting  energies.  He  had  fallen  in  the  fray, 
and  was  smothered. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  scenes  which  Mr. 
Hisraeli  assures  us  were  drawn  from  personal 
observation.  The  truck  system  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  manufacturing  districts,  but  it 
was  in  those  parts  that  it  most  readily  lent 
itself  to  the  pencil  of  an  artist  like  the  politi¬ 
cian  and  novelist  who  came  eventually  to  be 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 

There  was  not  an  impulse  of  a  distinctly 
humane  order  which  did  not  derive  fi’esh 
strength  from  this  fact,  that  a  woman,  and 
that  woman  young,  was  now  at  the  head  of 
tlie  state.  There  was  visible  a  strong  tendency 
to  mitigate  the  severities  of  criminal  discip¬ 
line.  Repeated  motions  were  made  by  Liberal 
membei-s  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  abolish¬ 
ing  Hogging  in  the  army  and  navy,  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  Joseph  Hume  being  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  in  this  work.  Special  attention  had 
been  called  to  the  subject  by  the  fact  that  a 
private  soldier,  whose  name  need  not  now  be 
mentioned,  but  who  was  a  man  of  marked 
ability  and  of  great  use  as  a  writer  in  the 
Anti-corn-law  movement,  was,  during  the  heat 
of  the  Reform  Bill  agitation,  severely  flogged 
by  a  Tory  officer  without  just  cause — the 
reason  assigned  being  a  breach  of  discipline, 
but  the  actual  reason  being  beyond  doubt 
political  hatred,  which  was  only  too  glad  to 
find  a  pretext  for  inflicting  an  outrageously 
severe  flogging.  The  subject  of  the  abolition 
of  the  punishment  of  death,  either  entirely, 
or  in  great  part,  was,  from  the  year  1830 
esfiecially,  seldom  allowed  to  sleep  for  any 
long  time  together.  As  the  history  of  this 
subject  has  j)artly  faded  out  of  general  recol¬ 
lection,  a  few  reminiscences  of  it  are  desirable 
in  any  sketch  of  recent  progress. 

The  society  for  bringing  about  the  Abolition 
of  C'apitid  Punisliment  had  been  founded  as 
VOL.  II. 


-CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

long  ago  as  1828,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Duke  of  Sussex.  Among  the  promoters  were 
the  ever-active  Quaker  philanthropist  William 
Allen,  Sir  Powell  Bu.xton,  and  no  less  strenu¬ 
ous  a  jurist  and  moralist  than  Dr.  Lushinn'- 
ton.  In  the  year  1830,  a  petition  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Henry 
Brougham,  which  contained  this  clause ; 
“That  your  petitioners  find  by  experience 
that  the  infliction  of  death,  or  even  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  it,  prevents  the  prosecution,  convic¬ 
tion,  and  punishment  of  the  criminal,  and 
thus  endangers  the  property  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  protect.”  This  petition  was  largely 
signed  by  bankers,  and  the  punishment  of 
death  for  forgery  was,  as  is  well  known, 
abolished.  The  stiitistics  of  the  case,  as 
given  in  reports  of  royal  commissions  and 
elsewhere,  are  remarkable.  In  1831,  the 
number  of  capital  sentences  passed  was  IGOl. 
In  1833  it  Wiis  931 ;  in  1834  it  was  only  480. 
In  1835,  it  was  523 ;  while  it  was  only  438  in 
the  year  1837.  In  1838  the  figures  are  116; 
in  1839  only  54.  In  the  years  from  1812  to 
1818,  there  were  in  England  91  executions, 
while  from  1836  to  1842  the  number  was  but 
50.  In  Scotland  the  decline  was  still  more 
remarkable,  taking  nearly  the  same  years  as 
points  of  comparison. 

Of  course  this  is  not  the  place  in  which  to 
discuss  so  large  a  question  as  that  of  the  total 
abolition  of  capital  punishments,  and  these  de¬ 
tails  are  quoted  merely  in  illustration  of  the 
general  renuirk  that  a  strong  current  in  favour 
of  the  more  humane  treatment  of  criminals 
had  now  set  in.  It  has  already  been  noticed 
that  while  Lord  John  Russell’s  bill  for  reduc¬ 
ing  the  number  of  “  capital  ”  crimes  was  uiuler 
consideration  in  committee  in  the  spring  of 
1837,  Mr.  William  Ewart  moved  that  the 
penalty  of  death  should  thenceforward  be 
confined  to  the  single  case  of  deliberate  mur¬ 
der.  This  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  one. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  when  the  measure  came 
in  due  course  before  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord 
Brougham  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  Mr.  Ewart’s  amendment,  adding 
that  he  was  by  no  means  sure  that  it  Wiis 
expedient  to  punish  even  murder  by  the  in¬ 
fliction  of  the  capital  penalty. 
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But  there  was  more  than  hum<ane  feeling 
at  work  in  the  public  mind  during  these 
fruitful  years.  An  idea  which  was,  though 
not  in  any  sense  new,  at  practical  variance 
with  the  leading  principles  of  the  laissez-faire 
or  let-alone  party,  was  making  itself  felt  in 
the  discu.ssion  of  social  questions.  This  idea 
was,  that  the  state  was  not  free  to  treat  the 
criminal  as  if  the  community  had  no  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  matter  beyond  that  of  punish¬ 
ing  him  for  the  protection  of  others.  This, 
also,  is  a  topic  which  is  not  adapted  for  dis¬ 
cussion  in  these  pages ;  our  duty  is  confined 
to  recording  the  fact  that  the  idea  in  question 
now  became  increasingly  prominent.  We 
begin  from  this  time  to  hear  more  and  more 
of  social  science,  of  education  as  a  prevention 
of  ci'ime,  and  of  the  reform  (as  well  as  the 
punishment)  of  wrong- doers.  Scarcely  any 
social  topic  of  recent  times  has  led  to  more 
heated  discussions,  or  thrown  up  more  vividly 
the  dividing-lines  between  different  schools 
of  opinion  in  politics.  To  this  day  it  is  the 
same,  and  in  the  very  latest  debates  upon  the 
condition  of  flogging  in  the  army  and  navy 
we  may  notice  that  it  is  possible  to  tick  off 
on  purely  political  grounds  the  advocates  and 
the  opponents  of  flogging  name  by  name  in 
the  division  lists. 

In  the  evidence  given  before  committees  on 
imports,  and  similar  tribunals  of  inquiry,  the 
student  of  the  first  decade  of  the  queen’s  reign 
alights  upon  facts  which  at  first  rather  sur¬ 
prise  him.  For  example,  the  consumption  of 
coffee  and  cocoa  (especially  coffee)  being  in 
question,  we  discover  that  in  the  provision 
which  great  cities  like  London  afford  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  poor,  especiidly  woi-king 
men,  the  year  1880  is  not  so  much  in  advance 
of  the  year  1840  as  might  be  supposed.  In 
the  year  1840  there  were  coffee-houses  in 
London,  at  which  from  700  to  800  cups  of 
coffee  were  sold  in  a  day  at  a  penny  a  cup. 
Mr.  Pamphilon — a  name  that  is  historical  in 
this  connection — charged  three  halfpence  a 
cup,  and  served  from  1500  to  1600  persons 
a  day.  At  one  coffee-shop  in  London  we  read 
with  astonishment  that  there  were  forty-three 
London  daily  papers  taken  in,  seven  county 
p.apers,six  foreign  papers,  twenty-four  monthly 


magazines,  four  of  the  greater  remews,  and 
eleven  weekly  magazines.  At  one  house  in 
St.  Giles’s,  which  w:is  resorted  to  by  about  800 
working-men  a  day,  the  fare  and  the  accom¬ 
modation  (including  nine  daily  papers)  were 
quite  as  good  as  anything  to  be  obtained  now 
for  similar  charges,  if  not  (in  the  most  im¬ 
portant  particulars)  better.  In  the  evidence 
given  before  these  commissions  and  commit¬ 
tees,  too,  we  find  exactly  the  same  discussions 
as  those  which  are  so  familiar  to  us  at  the 
present  time  with  regard  to  diminishing  the 
temptations  to  “drink,”  and  the  “moral” 
value  of  such  houses  of  refreshment  to  work¬ 
ing-men. 

A  great  increase  of  attention  to  the  class  of 
questions  that  we  now  call  “sanitary,”  has 
already  been  noted  as  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  new  era.  The  evil  of  burying  the  dead 
in  the  midst  of  the  habitations  of  the  living 
was  one  of  the  topics  which  in  this  connection 
led  to  much  discussion  and  large  plans  of 
action.  The  discussions  arose  not  upon  the 
main  issue,  but  upon  subsequent  points  of 
policy.  It  was  aUow'ed  on  all  hands  that  the 
air  of  inhabited  districts  ought  not  to  be 
poisoned  by  exhalations  from  decomposing 
corpses,  but  the  question  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  dead  still  remained  open.  The  pro¬ 
priety  of  burning  them  was  maintained  by 
many.  One  gentleman  proposed  the  erection 
of  monster  pyramids  by  way  of  cemeteries. 
But  the  plan  of  rural  or  semi-rural  cemeteries, 
such  as  we  now  know  them,  or  at  least  re¬ 
member  them,  prevailed.  This  was  the  scheme 
which  carried  the  least  shock  to  the  feelings 
with  it.  There  was  much  opposition  in  certain 
quarters  to  any  plan  which  would  take  the 
dead  from  under  the  shadow  of  the  church 
wall,  and  the  poetic  feeling  underneath  this 
opposition  was  much  more  than  excusable;  but 
fact  and  common  sense  prevailed.  Some  of 
the  most  beautiful  spots  near  London  were 
selected  to  begin  with;  but  those  who  can 
remember  Highgate  and  Noi’wood  cemeteries 
in  tho.se  days,  and  who  know  them  now,  will 
not  be  able  to  refrain  from  a  melancholy  smile 
when  they  reflect  how  the  obvious  prophecies 
of  forty  years  ago  have  been  fulfilled — the 
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snliiirban  cemeteries  lieiiig  now  little  better 
tiian  monster  chnrch3'ards  surrounded  by 
bouses. 

We  will  now  continue  to  trace  the  course 
of  those  events  in  parliament  and  the  country 
which  repi’csents  the  continuous  nairative  of 
legislative  j)rogres3.  The  first  debate  in  the 
new  parliament  of  1842  was  listened  to  with 
intense  anxiety.  The  condition  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  such  that  legislative  relief  was  eagerly 
looked  for.  The  cry  for  the  remission  of  the 
tax  on  foreign  corn  was  growing  in  intensity 
and  volume,  and  984  petitions  in  favoiir  of  a 
rei)e:d  of  the  corn -laws  had  alreaily  been  pre¬ 
sented.  The  House  of  Commons  w:»s  crowded ; 
six  hundred  anti-corn-law  delegates  who  had 
been  refused  admi-ssion  to  the  lobbies  stood 
outside  the  building  exhorting  members  ius 
they  arrived  to  vote  for  complete  re{)eal  and 
against  the  sliding-scale.  They  marched  up 
Parliament  Street,  met  Sir  Robert  Peel  as 
be  drove  to  the  house,  and  renewed  their 
cries  for  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  food. 
The  prime  minister  was  very  grave,  very 
anxious,  but  he  clung  to  the  theories  by  which 
he  hiul  defended  the  protection  of  English- 
grown  com,  and  he  would  not  at  once  abandon 
them.  But  there  were  those  ])resent  who 
thought  they  detected  in  his  manner  an  un- 
cci-biinty  of  j)urpose  and  a  want  of  reliance  on 
the  general  sbitcments  by  which  he  supported 
Ids  propositions,  such  as  the  declaration  that 
in  ordinary  years  there  was  enough  or  nearly 
enough  of  home-grown  corn,  and  that  it  was 
only  on  extraordinary  occasions  that  we  had  to 
resort  to  foreigners  for  any  considei’able  quan¬ 
tity  of  food.  The  explanation  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  scheme  was  lucid  and  conqilete,  btit  the 
arguments  by  which  it  was  supported  only 
convinced  some  of  tlio.se  who  were  opposed  to 
them  that  the  scheme  itself  wjis  a  comprondse. 
The  eiieers  of  the  agricultural  party  on  finding 
that  they  were  not  to  be  de])rived  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  tax  on  foreign  grain  were  scarc-ely 
more  pronounced  than  the  derisive  shouts  of 
the  opposition,  which  were  re|)eate<l  by  the 
crowd  outsiile  the  house  when  it  was  found 
that  only  a  reduction  of  the  <luty  was  contem¬ 
plated,  and  that  the  sliding-scale  still  main- 


tiincd  a  very  considerable  tax  on  the  staple 
fo()<l  of  the  country.  The  ndnistcrial  plan 
preserved  the  j)rinciple  of  varying  the  corn 
duty  inversely  with  the  price  of  corn  in  the 
market,  to  be  calculated  by  the  system  of 
averages  which  was  already  in  operation,  and 
had  been  the  basis  of  the  scheme  for  the  com- 
mubition  of  tithes.  Against  the  representation 
that  the  sliding-scale  offered  inducements  to 
dealers  to  hold  Ixick  suj)plies  and  so  force  tij) 
the  ju’ice  for  the  purjwse  of  escaj)ing  the 
higher  duty  in  times  of  plenty,  it  was  said  that 
by  the  alterations  ))roposed  in  the  scale  of 
duties  the  temptations  to  tjimjwr  with  the  aver¬ 
ages  would  be  greatly  diminished,  while  the 
averages  themselves  woidd  be  computed  bj’  the 
excise  and  over  a  much  extended  area  of  c.al- 
culation.  Every  considerable  town  posses.sing 
a  corn  market  was  to  be  named  in  the  act  as 
contributing  to  the  averages,  ajid  the  evils  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  suddenness  of  the  reduction  of 
duties  woidd  be  remedied  by  the  new  scale  by 
which  the  <luty  would  never  exceed  twenty 
shillings.  This  declai'ation  of  restriction  on 
duty  and  the  statement  of  a  belief  that  it 
would  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  fanner 
if  prices  should  range  higher  than  from  54s. 
to  58s.,  did  not  jilease  the  agriculturists,  nor 
was  any  such  scale  as  was  jirojicsed  for  main¬ 
taining  duties  likely  to  conciliate  the  manu¬ 
facturing  interests.  “At  the  present  time,” 
said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  “the  duty  varies  in  this 
way:  when  the  price  is  59«.  and  under  60s.  the 
duty  is  27.1.;  it  then  diminishes  Is.  in  duty 
with  every  Is.  increase  in  price  until  corn 
reaches  the  jirice  of  between  66s.  and  67s.^ 
when  the  duty  is  2()s.  Sd.;  it  then  falls  2s.  in 
duty  with  the  increa.se  of  price;  so  that  when 
the  price  is  between  68s.  and  69s.  the  duty  is 
16s.  8cf.,  at  70s.  the  duty  is  14s.  8d.,  and  <at 
71s.,  10s.  8/7. ;  it  then  falls  4s.  with  each  in- 
crea.se  of  price,  so  that  at  73s.  it  is  2s.  8c7.,  and 
at  75s.  ami  upwards  Is.  and  no  more.  The 
main  objection  which  luis  been  urged  to  that 
way  of  levying  the  duty  is  this,  that  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  duty  is  so  rapid  that  it  holds 
out  temjitations  to  fraud.  For  instance,  at  60s. 
the  duty  is  26s.  8d.,  and  at  73s.  the  duty  is  Is. 
only;  so  that  Ijetween  (JOs.  and  7:is.  there  is  an 
increase  of  price  of  13s.  and  a  decrease  of  duty 
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of  255.  8d.,  affording  a  great  inducement  to 
fraud,  or  to  combinations  for  the  ])urpose  of 
influencing  the  averages,  giving,  as  it  did,  to 
])aities  so  inclined  the  advantage  of  the  sale  of 
one  quarter  of  wheat  of  no  less  than  385.  6d. 
At  665.  the  duty  is  205. 8d. ;  so  that  even  be¬ 
tween  665.  and  735.  there  is  an  inducement  to 
parties  to  hold  back  com  of  "5.  in  the  price 
and  195.  8c?.  in  the  duty,  making  a  total 
amount  of  pecuniary  inducement  to  retain  tlie 
article  of  265.  8d.  At  665.  the  inducement  to 
retain  corn  in  the  hope  of  its  rising  to  705.  is 
45.  in  price  and  IO5.  duty,  a  total  inducement 
of  145.  At  705.  price  the  inducement  for  re¬ 
taining  corn  till  it  reaches  735.  is  35.  price  and 
95.  duty,  together  125.  Thus  the  consumer  is 
injured  by  the  withholding  of  corn  till  it  is 
dearer;  the  revenue  by  the  forced  reduction 
of  duty;  the  agriculturist  by  the  withholding 
of  corn  till  it  has  reached  the  highest  price, 
which  is  then  snatched  from  him  and  his  pro¬ 
tection  defeated,  while  commerce  suffers  from 
the  uncertainty.” 

All  parties  were  pretty  well  agreed  on  the 
difficulties  of  fixing  the  price  of  foreign  wheat, 
and  into  these  difficulties  and  the  details  of 
the  duties  which  he  proposed  to  impose  in  the 
place  of  those  which  then  existed.  Sir  R.  Peel 
entered  very  minutely,  after  which  he  thus  re¬ 
capitulated  the  main  features  of  the  new  scale 
that  he  proposed  for  adoption,  and  the  reduc¬ 
tions  that  he  expected  to  effect  by  means  of  it: 

“When  corn  is  at  595.  and  under  6O5.  the 
duty  at  present  is  275.  80?.;  the  duty  I  propose 
is  135.  When  the  price  of  corn  is  at  505.  the 
existing  duty  is  365.  8d.,  increasing  as  the 
price  falls,  instead  of  which  I  propose  that  the 
t.luty  should  be  only  205.,  and  that  the  duty 
shall  in  no  ca.se  be  exceeded.  At  565.  the  duty 
is  305.  8d. ;  the  duty  I  propwse  at  that  price  is 
165.  At  6O5.  the  duty  is  265.  8d.;  the  duty  I 
propose  at  that  price  is  125.  At  635.  the  duty 
is  235.  8c?.;  the  duty  I  propose  is  95.  At  645. 
the  duty  is  225.  8c?.;  the  duty  I  propose  is  8s. 
At  705.  the  duty  is  IO5.  8c?.;  the  duty  I  pro- 
))ose  is  55.  These  are  reductions  which,  in  my 
opinion,  can  be  made  consistently  with  justice 
to  all  the  interests  concerned. 

“  My  belief  and  the  belief  of  my  colleagues 
is,  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 


welfare  of  all  classes  in  this  country  that  you 
should  take  care  that  the  main  sources  of  your 
supj)ly  of  corn  should  be  derived  from  domestic 
agriculture.  You  are  entitled  to  place  such  a 
])rice  on  foreign  corn  as  is  equivalent  to  the 
si^ecial  burdens  borne  by  the  agriculturist, 
and  any  additional  protection  you  give  them 
I  I  am  willing  to  admit  can  only  be  vindicated 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
country  generally.  I,  however,  cerbiiiily  do 
consider  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  classes 
that  we  should  be  paying  occasionally  a  sn)aU 
additional  sum  upon  our  own  domestic  pro¬ 
duce,  in  order  that  we  may  thereby  establisli 
a  security  and  assurance  against  those  cala¬ 
mities  that  would  ensue  if  we  became  alto- 
j  gether,  or  in  a  great  part,  dependent  on  foreign 
1  countries  for  our  supply.  That  we  might  be 
for  a  series  of  year's  of  scarcity  dependent  on 
foreign  countries  for  a  portion  of  its  supply, 
I  do  not  deny.  But  I  nevertheless  do  not 
abandon  the  hope  that  this  country,  in  the 
average  of  years,  may  pi'oduce  a  sufficiency 
for  its  own  necessities.  If  that  hope  should 
be  disappointed,  if  you  must  resort  to  other 
countries  in  ordinary  seasons  for  jreriodical 
additions  to  your  own  supplies,  then  I  draw 
I  a  material  distinction  between  the  supply  that 
is  limited — the  supply  which  is  brought  in  for 
the  purpose  of  repairing  our  accidental  and 
comparatively  slight  deficiency — and  the  sup¬ 
ply  which  is  of  a  more  permanent  and  exten¬ 
sive  character. 

“  I  consider  the  present  as  a  not  unfavour¬ 
able  time  for  the  settlement  of  the  subject. 
There  is  no  great  stock  of  corn  on  hand  to 
alarm  the  gi'owers.  The  recess,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  distress  that  has  existed,  has  been 
marked  by  an  unusual  calm.  There  is  no 
popular  ^^olence  to  interrupt  legislation,  and 
there  is  a  disposition  to  view  any  proposal 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  question  with  calm¬ 
ness  and  moderation.  Whether  my  proposi¬ 
tion  is  accepted  or  rejected,  I  hope  that  the 
question  will  be  adjusted  in  the  way  most 
conducive  to  the  permanent  welfare  of  all 
classes  of  the  community.” 

On  the  following  day  Lord  J.  Russell  gave 
notice  that  he  would  move  an  amendment, 
condemning  the  principle  of  a  sliding-scale; 
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Mr.  Yilliei-s  announced  that  he  should  like 
the  sense  of  the  house  on  the  j)olicy  of  im¬ 
posing  any  duty  whatever,  fixed  or  sliding, 
on  foreign  corn  or  food  imported  into  this 
country;  and  iMr.  Christopher,  one  of  the 
ineinhei's  for  the  county  of  Lincoln,  declared 
that  he  should  move  in  committee  the  adoj)- 
tioii  of  a  higher  rate  of  wheat  duties,  to  be 
substituted  for  that  proposed  by  the  ])remier. 
Thus  the  questions  of  an  improved  sliding- 
scale,  a  fixed  duty,  and  an  entire  abolition  of 
all  duties  on  corn  were  at  once  brought  under 
discussion. 

On  the  14th  Lord  J.  Russell  proposed  his 
amendment.  After  showing  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  that  the  nation  should  be  wholly 
independent  of  foreign  supplies  of  corn  and 
other  food,  and  reminding  the  house  that 
even  during  the  war  of  Napoleon  2,000,000 
of  the  people  of  this  country  derived  their 
supplies  of  food  from  foreign  sources;  and 
having  replied  to  the  representation  that  the 
countries  on  which  we  chiefly  depended  for 
our  corn  supplies  were  situated  neaidy  in  the 
same  latitude  as  ourselves,  and,  therefore, 
that  their  harvest  might  fail  at  the  same  time 
with  our  own,  by  saying  that  it  showed  how 
neces.sary  it  was  that  we  should  not  confine 
ourselves  for  a  supj)ly  to  the  north  of  Europe 
alone,  but  should  hike  assistance  also  from 
the  Black  Sea  and  America,  that  we  should 
stretch  the  arms  of  our  commerce,  as  all  our 
other  powers  are  stretched,  over  the  whole 
world — he  thus  criticised  the  proposed  sliding- 
scale  : — 

“  The  proposal  before  the  house  is  opposed 
to  that  extension.  The  first  objection  I  take 
to  a  sliding-scale  is,  that  a  high,  I  should  siiy 
a  prohibitory,  duty  always  forms  part  of  it, 
I  could  understand  a  scale  not  exceeding  10s. 
or  12s.,  and  going  down  to  4s.,  to  3s.,  or  to  Is. 
The  firat  duty  when  the  price  is  at  50s.  and 
under  51s.,  is  20s.;  and  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  show  that  that  is  a  prohibitory  duty.  From 
the  information  obtained  by  ilr.  Meek,  who 
was  sent  to  the  north  of  Euroj)e  expressly  to 
collect  information  on  the  subject,  it  appeai-s 
the  original  price  of  Dantzic  wheat  when 
brought  from  the  interior  of  the  country  is 
3.5s.,  that  the  charges  .amount  in  all  to  10s.  Gd.\ 


thus  making  the  price  .at  which  it  could  be 
sold  in  England  in  ordin.ary  year's  45s.  Qd.  If 
you  .add  to  that  the  proposed  duty  of  20s., 
you  nrake  the  entire  ]irice  of  Dantzic  wheat 
6.5s.  6c/.,  when  the  price  at  home  is  .50s.,  show¬ 
ing.  of  course,  that  20s.  amounts  to  a  juohi- 
bitory  duty.  In  the  same  way  at  Odessa,  as 
stated  in  the  consul’s  returns,  the  price  would 
be  20s.,  adding  to  which  10s.  for  freight,  and 
some  farther  charges  which  cannot  be  taken 
at  less  than  5s.,  and  adding  then  the  proposed 
duty  of  20s.,  you  would  have  the  price  up  to 
61s.,  without  counting  the  profit  of  the  mer- 
ch.ant  who  would  h.ave  to  deal  -with  this  corn; 
and  therefoi’e,  although  you  may  say  that  you 
have  reduced  the  duty  to  20s.,  to  19s.,  and  to 
18s.,  yet  in  .all  three  instances  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  duty  is  prohibitoi-y ;  and  that  when 
the  price  is  at  55s.  or  56s. — the  price  at  which 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  said  it  would 
jrlease  him  to  see  it,  nobody  cair  tell  why — 
there  would  then  be  a  prohibitory  duty  on 
foreign  corn.  Indeed,  Sir  R.  Peel  was  right 
when  he  said  th.at  a  duty  of  2('s.  was  quite 
sufficient,  and  that  it  would  exclude  foreign 
corn  as  effectually  as  a  duty  of  45s.  At  what 
time  will  the  duty  ce.ase  to  be  prohibitory? 
Supj)ose  you  admit  foreign  corn  at  62s.,  and 
that  that  price  would  enable  the  merchant  to 
])<ay  a  duty  of  11s.  What  has  been  the  conse¬ 
quence  during  the  last  year  of  that  system  of 
duties?  It  has  been  stated  in  tw'o  new  pam¬ 
phlets  written  on  this  subject — one  by  Mr. 
Ilubb.ard  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Greg — in 
one  of  which  it  is  shown  that  on  the  5th  of 
July  last  Dantzic  wheat  in  bond  was  48s.  a 
quarter,  and  that  if  let  out  it  might  have  been 
I  had  with  the  duty  of  8s.  for  56s.  On  the  6th 
j  of  August  the  price  I'ose  to  60s.,  your  law 
[  affording  special  reasons  for  believing  that  a 
still  better  price  could  be  obtained  for  it ;  and 
on  the  3d  of  September,  only  two  months  after 
it  could  have  been  sold  at  48s.,  it  was  sold  .at 
70s.  in  bond,  thereby  adding  22s.  to  the  price, 
without  the  slightest  benefit  to  the  farmer  or 
landholder,  .and  with  no  advantage  to  any  one 
but  the  foreign  speculator. 

“  It  is  cjdculated  by  Mr.  Greg  that  the 
sum  paid  to  owners  and  growers  of  foreign 
corn  last  year  was  £6,000,000.  I  will  assume 
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that  it  was  £4, 000, (XX)  or  i,'5,00(),000 ;  a  loss 
which  was  entailed  on  this  country  by  the 
sliding-scale.  Another  evil  of  that  scale  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  take  the  averages  as  fairly  as 
you  may,  you  cannot  tell  the  quality  of  the 
corn;  during  the  past  year,  and  some  of  the 
preceding  years,  a  great  portion  of  the  corn 
of  the  country  was  very  much  damaged,  to 
the  extent,  as  alleged  by  some  pereons  w'ell 
acquainted  with  agriculture,  of  one-tifth  of  the 
whole  crop  of  England.  The  consequence  was 
a  considerable  retluction  in  the  market  price. 
But  did  the  people  get  their  bread  a  whit 
cheaper?  No;  when  corn  comes  to  that  de¬ 
gree  of  cheapness,  it  is  not  cheapness  to  the 
consumer  of  bread,  because  he  is  paying  as 
much  iis  when  the  averages  are  a  good  deal 
higher.  This  has  been  made  out  in  figures  by 
a  gentleman  who  sent  me  a  statement  on  the 
subject.  He  shows  that  in  the  month  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1841,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was 
61s.  2cf.,  and  that  in  the  same  mouth  in  1842 
the  average  was  also  61s.  2cf.  You  may, 
therefore,  say  that  the  average  price  being 
the  same  at  both  periods,  and  the  duty  being 
also  the  same,  the  people  obtained  bread  at 
the  same  price.  But  is  it  so?  Far  from  it. 
According  to  the  Mark  Lane  return,  I  find 
that  the  price  of  the  best  flour  in  the  first  four 
weeks  of  1841  was  55s.  per  sack,  while  in  the 
first  four  weeks  of  1842  it  was  61s.  per  sack; 
making  a  difference  of  no  less  than  6s.  per 
sack  in  that  description  of  flour  from  which 
bread  is  made,  while  no  alteration  took  place 
in  the  averages  or  the  amount  of  the  duty. 
The  sudden  rise  after  a  bad  harvest,  when 
perhaps  there  has  been  a  prohibition  for  two 
or  three  year's,  causes  the  necessity  of  a  sudden 
supply  from  abroad  ;  there  is  no  regular  trade, 
and  bullion  is  sent  to  meet  the  demand ;  the 
B.ank  of  England  contracts  its  issues,  and 
there  is  a  derangement  of  the  currency.  I 
am  aware  that  corir  must  he  dearer  at  some 
seasons  than  at  others ;  blit  where  nature 
places  difficulties  in  yom-  way,  you  should  not 
aggravate  them  by  bad  legislation.  With 
respect  to  frauds  in  the  averages,  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  1820  exposed  a  great  number;  and 
a  fraudulent  rise  in  price  to  the  extent  of  9s. 
in  one  week  was  exposed  in  1839. 


“  I  admit,”  proceeded  Lord  John,  “  that  I 
do  not  regard  the  corn-laws  as  the  cause  of  the 
whole  of  the  jiresent  distress,  but  1  think  they 
tend  very  greatly  to  aggravate  it.  Sir  llobert 
Peel  says  that  an  alteration  in  the  corn-laws 
will  not  relieve  it.  I  agree  in  the  truth  of 
that  description  when  it  is  made  applicable 
to  the  measures  of  the  government.  I  agree 
that  it  is  impossible  to  hojie  that  any  material 
alleviations  of  distress  should  result  from  a 
measure  which  is  only  made  to  look  apparently 
a  little  better  than  the  former  one,  which 
keeps  iq)  all  the  vicious  principle  of  the  old 
law,  which  encourages  speculation,  which 
cramps  your  commerce,  and  prevents  you  from 
resorting  for  food  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
United  States.” 

Lord  J.  Russell  concluded  his  speech  by 
moving  the  following  amendment:  “That  this 
house,  consideruig  the  evils  which  have  been, 
caused  by  the  present  corn-laws,  and  especially 
by  the  fluctuations  of  a  graduated  or  sliding- 
scale,  is  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  measure  of 
her  majesty’s  government,  which  is  founded 
on  the  same  principles,  and  is  likely  to  be  at¬ 
tended  with  similar  results.” 

The  opposition  to  Lord  John  Russell’s 
amendment  was  led  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who, 
it  was  understood,  had  been  chiefly  employed 
in  the  able  calculations  necessary,  not  only  for 
computing  the  incidence  of  the  sliding-scale, 
but  for  the  completion  of  the  scheme  by 
which  remissions  of  duty  were  to  be  made  on 
so  many  articles  of  commerce.  Mr.  Gladstone 
declared  that  whatever  misrepresentation  the 
government  might  incur,  they  would  be  con¬ 
tent  with  the  reflection  that  they  had  con¬ 
ferred  on  their  country  a  great  boon  certain 
to  secure  ultimately  the  universal  approbation 
which  it  merited.  The  proposed  plan  was 
not  founded  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
existing  one,  except  as  both  involved  a  sliding- 
scale;  the  distress  was  attributable  to  the 
unavoidable  fluctuation  of  the  seasons,  which 
were,  he  argued,  not  aggravated  by  the  corn- 
laws.  A  uniform  protection  could  not  be 
given  to  corn  as  it  could  to  otlier  articles, 
because  when  corn  was  at  high  prices  no  duty 
could  be  maintained  ;  therefore,  at  low  prices 
it  was  just  to  give  a  duty  which  would  be  an 
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effectual  protectiou.  He  believed  that  the 
goveriinieut  mea-sure  waa  a  fair  medium  be¬ 
tween  the  opjHjsite  extremes  of  those  who 
thought  with  the  Agricultural  Association  of 
Boston  and  with  the  Anti-Corii-law  Conven¬ 
tion. 

The  debate  was  long,  and  vigorous  speeches 
were  delivered,  one  of  them  by  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  who  defended  the  re[)resentations  of  the 
oj)position  by  asking,  “  Why  is  the  earth  on 
which  we  live  divided  into  zones  and  climates" 
Why  do  different  countries  yield  different 
productions  to  people  exj)eriencing  similar 
wants'?  Why  are  they  inteisected  with 
mighty  rivers,  the  natural  highways  of 
nations?  Why  are  lands  the  most  distant 
from  each  other  brought  almost  into  contact 
by  that  veiy  ocean  which  seems  to  divide 
them  ?  Why,  sir,  it  is  that  man  may  be  de- 
jiendent  upon  man.  It  is  that  the  exchange 
of  commodities  may  be  accompanied  by  the 
extension  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  by  the 
interchange  of  mutual  kind  feelings,  multi¬ 
plying  and  confirming  friendly  relations.  It 
is  that  commerce  may  freely  go  forth,  leading 
civilization  with  one  hand  and  peace  with  the 
other,  to  render  mankind  happier,  wiser, 
better.  Sir,  this  is  the  dispensation  of  Provi¬ 
dence  ;  this  is  the  decree  of  that  Power  which 
created  and  disposed  the  universe.  But  in 
the  fiice  of  it,  with  arrogant,  presumptuous 
folly,  the  dealers  in  restrictive  duties  fly, 
fettering  the  inborn  energies  of  man,  and 
setting  up  their  miserable  legislation  instccwl 
of  the  great  stouding  laws  of  nature.” 

But  the  late  ministry  were  not  bold  enough 
to  propose  the  entire  abolition  of  the  duties, 
nor  were  they  ever  equal  to  that  enter|)rise. 
The  house  went  to  a  division,  and  while  226 
voted  for  Lord  John  Russell’s  amendment, 
349  were  in  favour  of  the  original  motion ; 
which,  Mr.  MacauLay  emphatically  declared, 
was  a  mciisure  which  settled  nothing,  w'hich 
iroborly  asked  for,  which  nobody  thanked  Sir 
Robert  Peel  for, — a  measure  which  would  not 
extend  trade  nor  relieve  distress. 

This  declanition  was  justified  by  events. 
The  rejection  of  Lord  John  Russell’s  amend¬ 
ment  was  immediately  followed  by  a  motion 
proposed  by  Mr.  Villiers  for  the  total  aboli¬ 


tion  of  the  duty.  The  debate  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  hwted  for  five  nights,  but  the  i-esult  was 
a  still  larger  majority  for  the  government, 
showing  how  great  was  the  influence  of  the 
landed  interest  and  how  little  the  principle 
of  free-trade  was  appreciated.  One  other 
result,  however,  was  the  opportunity  which 
the  discussion  gave  for  the  grave  and  em¬ 
phatic  statements  of  Mr.  C'obden.  He  had 
already  achieved  a  peculiar  distinction  in  the 
house  for  the  kind  of  unadorned  eloquence 
which  is  neither  to  be  laughed  down  nor 
made  to  waver  from  the  earnest  purpose  to 
which  it  is  devoted.  He  cared  little  for  any 
personal  misrepresentations  or  for  attempts 
to  disparage  his  simple  method  of  address,  so 
long  as  he  could  obtain  a  hearing; — and  once 
heard,  his  arguments  were  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  answer — still  more  difficult  to  refute. 
He  had  already  compelled  attention  and 
gained  respect,  and  more  than  that,  had  been 
recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  Anti-Corn-law 
Association,  which,  at  his  instance,  when  he 
was  one  of  the  delegates  from  Manchester  to 
London,  had  been  renamed  by  the  more  sig¬ 
nificant  title  of  the  “  League.” 

It  was  for  some  time  represented  that  Cob- 
den  was  by  birth,  as  well  as  by  position, 

^  interested  only  in  the  trade  of  cidico-printing, 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  wants  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  population,  or  of  the  farmers  who  em¬ 
ployed  them.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  sou  of  a 
small  farmer — a  yeoman  of  Sussex — who  died 
and  left  him  while  still  a  boy  to  the  cai-e  of 
an  uncle  who  had  a  wholesale  w^arehouse  in 
London.  Richai'd  Cobdcn  was  afterwards 
known  to  be  a  partner  with  his  brothers  in  a 
calico-printing  business  in  Manchester,  and 
their  firm  from  small  beginnings  (it  is  said 
I  that  be  began  business  in  Clitheroe  on  a 
boiTOW'ed  capital  of  £500)  soon  became  known 
for  the  remiurkably  good  taste  of  their  patterns 
and  the  quality  of  their  goods.  Cobdeu  him¬ 
self  occasionally  travelled  for  their  house,  and 
later  (in  1835),  after  having  visited  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Egypt — went  on 
a  voyage  to  America.  He  had  already  shown 
what  kind  of  man  he  was  by  his  contributions 
to  a  Manchester  j)a])er  of  some  articles  on  jxili- 
tical  economy,  remarkable  for  their  thoughtful- 
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ness  and  the  lucid  manner  in  which  the  sub¬ 
jects  were  treated.  His  pamphlet  “England, 
Ireland,  and  America,  by  a  Manchester  Manu¬ 
facturer,”  appeared  soon  after  liLs  return  from 
the  United  States,  and  another  jiamplilet 
entitled  “  Russia”  was  published  at  about  the 
same  time.  They  were  evidentl}'  the  work 
of  a  man  capable  of  carrying  out  the  advice 
which  he  afterwards  made  a  leading  ])rinci2de 
of  the  League,  when  at  one  of  the  early  meet¬ 
ings  he  said,  “  The  delegates  have  offered  to 
instruct  the  house ;  the  house  has  refused  to 
be  instructed.  But  the  house  must  be  in¬ 
structed  ;  and  the  most  unexceptionable  and 
effectual  w'ay  will  be  by  instructing  the 
nation.”  It  was  after  his  return  from  an¬ 
other  journey  through  Germany  that  he  began 
to  advocate  the  repeal  of  the  corn-law,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  League  was  formed.  He 
had  failed  in  his  endeavour  to  be  returned  to 
parliament  for  Stock j)ort  in  1837,  but  he  was 
successful  at  the  election  of  1841,  and  at  once 
took  a  position  in  the  house  which,  though  it 
was  neither  self -asserted  nor  dependent  upon 
that  kind  of  oratorical  display  which  distin¬ 
guished  “  noticeable  ”  members,  was  felt  to  be 
important  and  likely  to  continue. 

The  Anti-Corn-law  League  had  grown  into 
a  large  and  active  organization  by  that  time. 
A  new  and  vigorous  campaign  had  been  com¬ 
menced  in  Manchester  in  1840,  and  there  was 
no  building  in  the  town  large  enough  to  hold 
half  the  members  of  the  local  association.  The 
vacant  land  in  St.  Peter’s  Field  belonged  to 
Mr.  Cobden,  who  offered  it  as  the  site  of  a 
structure  for  the  purpose  of  holding  large 
meetings.  In  eleven  days  a  hundred  work¬ 
men  had  constructed  a  great  pavilion,  which 
occupied  the  very  ground  where  in  1819  a 
vast  meeting,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
petitioning  for  a  repeal  of  the  corn-law  and 
for  parliamentary  reform,  had  been  dispersed 
by  an  armed  force. 

In  this  temjiorary  pavilion,  afterwards  to  be 
replaced  by  the  Free-trade  Hall,  and  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  spot  still  memorable  for  the  “  mas¬ 
sacre  of  Peterloo,”  a  grand  banquet  was  to 
be  held,  and  the  large  extent  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  well  fitted  it  for  the  purpose.  It  was 
150  feet  long,  105  wide,  and  occujned  an 


area  of  15,750  .square  feet — the  flooring  for 
the  main  pavilion  and  its  ante-rooms  hav¬ 
ing  consumed  17,100  square  feet  of  three- 
inch  jdanking.  It  was  seated  for  3800  ])er- 
sons,  and  500  more  found  entrance  after  tlie 
dinner.  It  w.as  lighted  by  24  chandeliers  of 
twelve  burners  each,  eight  chandeliers  in 
each  of  the  three  aisles,  and  tliere  were  three 
otheis  at  the  entrances.  Above  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  chair  the  word  “justice”  shone  in  gas- 
jets,  with  letters  a  yard  long.  About  20,000 
yards  of  junk  and  wliite  calico  had  been  used 
for  the  drapery  of  the  interior.  The  front  of 
the  galleries  was  hung  with  deeji  crimson,  on 
which  were  inscribed  in  white  letters  “  Land- 
owners  !  honesty  is  the  best  iiolicy,”  “  Total 
and  immediate  repeal,”  and  “A  fixed  duty  is 
a  fixed  injustice.”  Ten  thousand  tickets  for 
tlie  dinner  might  have  been  sold,  the  whole 
district  was  in  excitement,  deputies  arrived 
from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
Daniel  O’Connell  was  one  of  the  invited 
guests  and  a  decided  attraction,  hundreds  of 
peojile  awaiting  his  arrival  at  the  railway 
station,  which  was  then  in  the  Liverpool 
Road.  The  banquet  was  a  great  success,  the 
meeting  most  enthusiastic.  The  galleries 
were  occupied  by  ladies — for  wives,  sisters, 
and  daughtei's  were  deejily  interested  in  the 
League,  and  aided  it  by  their  constant  efforts 
and  by  acting  as  secretaries,  correspondents, 
and  visitors.  The  chairman,  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith 
— on  whose  right  sat  Mr.  Thomas  Potter,  the 
Mayor  of  Manchester — was  supjiorted  by  a 
number  of  members  of  parliament  who  sup¬ 
ported  the  cause  of  free-trade  in  corn.  The 
toast  after  that  of  “  the  Queen  ”  was  “  Imme¬ 
diate  and  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  and  Provi¬ 
sion  Laws.”  Among  the  speakers  was  O’Con¬ 
nell,  who  exercised  over  the  audience  his 
usual  fascination,  moving  them  by  his  alter¬ 
nate  humour,  pathos,  and  declamation.  Mr. 
Cobden  sjioke  for  a  few  minutes  only  on  the 
objects  of  the  League.  One  of  the  remarkable 
incidents  of  the  meetings  was  the  appearance 
among  the  speakers  of  a  Suffolk  landowner — 
Mr.  Thomas  Milner  Gibson,  a  j’oung  gentle¬ 
man,  who,  with  much  grace  of  manner  and 
pungent  good  humour,  attacked  the  arguments 
and  statements  of  the  landed  interests,  and 
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supported  the  claims  of  the  people  to  free- 
trade  in  food. 

On  the  next  evening  another  dinner  was 
held  Ly  5000  working-men,  the  galleries 
being  filled  with  their  wives,  daughtei's,  and 
sistei's. 

The  a.ssociations  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws  had  gi-eatly  increased  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  each  luxd  its  delegates.  The  or- 
ganiavtion  was  rendered  still  more  complete 
by  the  large  meetings  which  were  frequently 
held,  and  after  the  two  banquets  in  the  great 
Pavilion  means  were  taken  to  give  to  the 
ladies  of  Manchester  and  other  places  an 
active  part  in  the  cause.  A  tea  party  was 
held  at  the  Manchester  Corn  Exchange,  where 
850  guests  were  received  by  sixty-five  ladies 
who  presided  at  the  various  tables.  The 
meeting  was  addressed  by  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Mark  Philips,  M.P.,  and  by  other  ardent 
free-tradei-s,  of  whom  Richard  Cobden  was 
now  the  recognized  leader.  He  had  in  fact 
virtually  left  his  business  to  devote  himself  to 
the  cause  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  and 
his  example  was  followed,  as  far  as  might  be, 
by  many  others.  An  enormous  number  of 
petitions  had  been  sent  to  both  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament,  an  active  correspondence  had  been 
opened  with  every  borough  where  there  was 
any  probability  of  influencing  the  return  of 
members  who  would  support  the  repeal  of 
the  corn -laws.  A  million  and  a  quarter 
of  handbills,  pamphlets,  and  tracts,  330,000 
of  the  Anti-Corn-law  Circular,  and  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  publications  had  been  dis¬ 
tributed  and  circulated;  the  interest  of  num¬ 
bers  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  had 
been  enlisted,  and  corporations  and  boards 
of  guardians  had  been  urged  to  support  the 
movement,  while  a  band  of  lecturers  had  been 
at  work  and  had  delivered  800  lectures  in  the 
principal  towns  throughout  the  country.  We 
have  already  seen  how  serious  was  the  oppo¬ 
sition  made  by  those  who  called  them.selves 
Chartists  to  the  operations  of  the  League, 
and  it  may  be  readily  understood  that  the 
Chartism  of  the  “  Young  England  ”  party, 
that  is  to  say  the  democracy  which  was  to 
rely  u{)on  the  landowners  and  the  aristocracy 
for  the  best  form  of  government  and  for  social 


encouragement,  would  have  little  in  common 
with  the  organization  of  the  League.  It  was 
evident,  however,  that  under  the  name  of  Char¬ 
tists  some  of  the  Tory  o])})onents  of  the  Anti- 
Corn-law  movement  took  opportunities  to  in¬ 
terfere  M’ith  meetings,  and  to  hold  counbr 
demonstrations,  in  which,  however,  they  did 
not  often  come  off  triumphant.  On  one  occasion 
especially  a  great  demonsti'ation,  organizeil 
by  the  working-men  of  Manchester  and 
neighbouring  districts,  was  to  be  held  in 
Stephenson’s  Square.  Mr.  Cobden  had  been 
asked  to  preside,  and  the  various  trades  and 
temperance  societies  were  to  form  a  grand 
procession  previous  to  the  meeting.  The 
friends  of  the  corn-tax  determined  to  make 
an  effort  to  convert  the  assembly  to  their  own 
})urposes,  and  posted  the  walls  of  Manchester, 
Bolton,  and  other  large  towns  with  placards 
calling  on  the  Chartists  to  come  in  their 
“countless  thousands”and  put  down  the“hum- 
bug  claptrap  of  the  League.”  A  list  of  Chartist 
leaders  who  were  to  be  present  was  issued, 
and  a  hustings  was  erected  so  close  to  that  of 
the  supporters  of  the  League  that  it  was  evi¬ 
dently  intended  to  be  occupied  by  speakei-s 
who  ■would  endeavour  to  throw  the  meeting 
into  confusion.  The  Manchester  men  were 
roused  into  indignation  by  what  they  regarded 
as  an  attempt  to  prevent  free  discussion  of  their 
demands  for  the  repeal  of  the  bread-tax,  and 
from  twenty  different  parts  of  the  town  their 
societies  marched  to  the  appointed  place,  each 
with  its  appropriate  banner.  About  20,000 
men  assembled  to  find  that  the  Chartists 
had  surrounded  the  League  platform  with 
their  flags  so  that  the  speakers  would  not  be 
visible.  One  of  these  banners  of  large  size 
bore  the  inscription,  “Down  with  the  Whigs  !” 
and  was  so  jffaced  as  almost  entirely  to  ob¬ 
struct  the  view.  The  Chartists  were  asked  to 
carry  it  to  the  outside  of  the  meeting,  where 
the  free-trade  flags  were  ranged,  and  as  they 
refused,  an  attem)')t  was  made  to  remove  it. 
The  so-called  Chartists  were  armed  with 
sticks,  and  at  once  began  to  use  them  in  its 
defence.  For  a  short  time  it  seemed  as  though 
the  unarmed  free-traders  would  be  driven 
back,  but  in  a  few  minutes  the  flag  was  torn 
to  shreds  and  the  flagstaff  broken  into  short 
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lengtlia  to  make  formidable  bludgeons  ■with 
which  the  free-traders  drove  their  assailants 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  square.  Mr.  Cobdeii 
on  taking  the  chair  pleaded  for  a  fair  hear¬ 
ing  for  all  s{3e;ikers,  one  or  two  of  the  oppo¬ 
nents  afterwards  addressing  the  meeting, 
but  of  course  without  result.  At  repeated 
lectures,  meetings,  and  discu-ssions,  amidst 
which  the  operations  of  the  League  became 
more  and  moi'e  formidable,  the  excitement 
was  often  very  great  both  in  the  provinces 
and  in  London,  but  tliat  was  to  increase  still 
more.  Soon  after  the  election  of  the  new 
piu  liament,  when  Mr.  T.  Milner  Gibson  gained 
the  seat  for  Manchester  which  had  been  re¬ 
signed  by  Mr.  Greg,  a  conference  was  held 
which  helped  to  give  not  only  vast  influence 
but  a  deeply  serious  and  orderly  cluiracter  to 
the  future  proceedings  of  the  League.  Mr. 
George  Thompson,  a  name  well  remembered 
by  many  as  that  of  the  able  lecturer  of  the 
British  India  Society,  sent  to  the  various 
ministers  of  religion  in  Manchester  requesting 
them  to  meet  and  confer  upon  the  Christian 
means  of  obtiiining  a  settlement  of  the  corn- 
law  question  without  injustice  or  civil  dis¬ 
turbance.  Twenty-eight  ministei’s  responded, 
and  a  resolution  was  passed  that  ministers  of 
religion  fi-om  all  parts  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  should  be  invited  to  a  week’s  conference 
in  Manchester.  A  committee  was  appointed, 
arrangements  were  made,  and  on  the  17th  of 
August  the  conference  was  opened  at  the  Town 
Hall,  neaily  seven  hundred  ministers  being 
present,  most  of  whom  were  received  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League  who  had  invited  them  to 
their  houses  during  their  week’s  stay.  The 
meetings  in  the  morning  wei'e  for  four  hours, 
those  in  the  evening  for  five  hours.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Cox  was  appointed  provisional  chairman, 
and  a  president  w;is  elected  for  each  day’s 
conference.  Out  of  1500  replies  received  by 
the  committee  only  six  were  decidedly  oiiposed 
to  the  object  of  the  meeting  and  six  were  in 
doubt  on  the  subject,  the  great  majority  being 
in  its  favour.  Some  650  ministers  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation,  at  least  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  approved  of  the  conference;  and  thus  in 
about  1500  localities,  in  1500  communities, 
and  through  1500  agencies,  the  gieat  moral 


question  would  be  brought  before  hundreds 
of  thousands.  There  were  ministers  of  con- 
£rre"atioiis  who  had  come  hundreds  of  miles  to 
be  present.  The  chair  wiis  taken  at  the  open¬ 
ing  meeting  by  the  Rev.  T.  Adkins  of  South¬ 
ampton,  and  his  address  was  followed  by  one 
from  the  famous  Dr.  John  Rye-Smith,  who 
spoke  in  deep  sympathy  with  the  sufi'erings 
of  the  poor.  At  the  afternoon’s  meeting  Mr. 
Cobden  was  requested  to  address  the  confer¬ 
ence,  and  in  the  evening  an  account  was  given 
by  each  member  of  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing-cliisses  in  his  locality.  At  a  late  hour  it 
was  discovered  that  the  Earl  of  Ducie  was 
present,  and  on  being  asked  to  speak  he  com¬ 
plied,  sivyiug  in  the  course  of  his  address,  “  I 
have  for  many  years  been  of  opinion  that  the 
corn-laws,  as  they  exist,  are  extremely  oppres¬ 
sive  to  the  labouring  population,  and  injurious 
to  every  branch  of  society.  Had  I  been  a 
monopolist,  had  I  been  one  of  those  who 
voted  for  charging  an  additional  price  on  the 
food  of  the  poor  man,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
testimony  laid  before  you  to-day  by  the  re¬ 
verend  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  would 
have  been  enough  to  pei-suade  me  that  I 
should  retract  those  opinions.” 

The  conference  continued  to  be  held  for 
four  days.  Deputations  of  operatives  were 
received  and  their  evidence  listened  to  with 
sympathy.  Mr.  Curtis,  a  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  addressed  the  audience  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  would  ensue  from  a  free-traile  in 
corn  with  America.  The  accounts  of  disti'ess 
and  want  received  from  vaiious  parts  of  the 
country  were  harrowing.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Vaughan  of  London,  afterwards  president  of 
the  Lancashire  Independent  College,  moved 
“that  this  conference,  drawn  together  from 
various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  a 
general  conviction  of  the  existence  of  long- 
continued  and  still  increasing  distress  affect¬ 
ing  the  community  at  large,  and  bearing  with 
peculiar  severity  on  the  industrious  classes, 
find  this  conviction  deeply  confirmed  by  vari¬ 
ous  statements  and  documentary  evidence 
now  laid  before  them,  which  clearly  prove 
that  vast  numbers  are  incapable  of  obtaining 
by  their  labour  a  sufficiency  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life  for  the  support  of  them- 
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selves  and  families.”  The  resolution  was  car- 
rietl  unanimously.  At  one  of  the  evening 
meetings  Mr.  (Jeoi'ge  Thompson  reail  an  elo¬ 
quent  addres.s  to  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  earnestly  exhorting  those  who  were 
suffering  from  the  operation  of  the  taxes  on 
food  “  to  1)6  peaceful  and  loj'al,  and  to  co- 
oj)erate  in  :dl  ChrLstian  and  constitutional 
efforts  to  effect  their  extinction,  with  patience, 
relying  upon  the  sympathies  of  their  friends 
and  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High.”  This  ad¬ 
dress  was  agreed  to  and  circulated  throughout 
the  country  by  means  of  the  agencies  of  the 
League  ami  by  the  ministers  who  returned  to 
their  congregations. 

Amidst  all  these  movements  the  Ladies’ 
Committee,  now  numbering  about  200  mem¬ 
bers,  was  busily  enq^loyed  in  preparing  for  a 
great  demonstration  by  which  funds  would 
be  raised  for  carrying  on  the  work, — and  in 
enlisting  for  their  effort  the  sympathies  of 
the  women  of  England.  The  committee 
under  the  active  presidency  of  Mi's.  George 
Wilson,  the  wife  of  the  general  president  of 
the  League,  had  for  months  been  hard  at 
work  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  grand 
baaiar.  This  ladies’  committee  met  usually 
once  a  week  at  the  League  rooms,  Ne wall’s 
Buildings,  and  several  member’s  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  were  actively  engaged  in  it. 
Everything  was  conducted  in  a  business-like 
manner,  and  if  there  were  but  few  speakers 
round  the  table,  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of 
Mrs.  Wilson  made  every  woman  there  an  in¬ 
terested  supporter  of  the  cause  each  in  her  own 
sphere.  How  many  signatures  were  appended 
to  the  cart-load  of  petitions  sent  up  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1841,  to  Loudon  from  Manchester  praying 
the  queen  not  to  prorogue  parliament  until 
the  distress  of  the  people  was  alleviated— it 
would  be  vain  to  conjecture.  It  is  known 
that  through  their  agency  75,000  females 
signed  a  petition  praying  for  the  abolition  of 
the  corn-laws,  which  was  despatched  to  Lon¬ 
don  in  February  the  following  year  along 
with  some  1300  other  petitions  from  the 
town. 

But  the  great  work  of  the  ladies’  committee 
was  tlie  raising  of  funds  for  the  League  by  the 
truly  feminine  means  of  a  bazaar.  A  general 


canvas  of  manufacturers,  merchants,  and 
shoj)keepers  w;is  undertaken,  and  contribu¬ 
tions  in  kind  or  in  money  were  solicited. 
These  gave,  and  gave  liberally.  Gradually 
a  heterogeneous  stock  of  goods  accumulated, 
of  which  Mrs.  George  Wilson  became  the 
custotlian  and  dispenser.  On  each  committee 
I  moniing  a  pile  of  materials  of  all  hues  ami 
I  textures  was  laid  upon  the  table,  mostly 
remnants,  short  lengths,  or  patterns  of  silks, 
velvets,  calicoes,  trimmings,  &c.,  from  which 
the  ladies  present  made  selection  with  a  view 
to  their  conversion  into  saleable  articles,  useful 
or  ornamental.  Besides  laying  their  busine.ss 
friends  under  contribution,  each  lady  set  her 
immediate  female  relatives  and  friend.^  to 
w’ork,  and  night  and  tlay  needles,  scissors, 
silks  and  wools,  paint  and  gum  brushes  were 
plied  by  active  fingers;  even  the  pupils  in 
girls’  schools  were  allowed  by  parents  to  assist 
their  teachers  in  working  fancy  articles  for 
the  “Great  Bazaar.” 

No  w’onder,  therefore,  at  the  success  of  the 
undertaking,  or  at  the  magnificent  display 
when  the  doors  of  the  old  Theatre  Royal  in 
Fountain  Street  and  Back  Mosley  Street 
were  thrown  open  to  the  public  on  Monday, 
the  31st  January,  1842;  a  third  entrance 
from  (Jharlotte  Street  having  for  that  great 
occasion  been  opened  out  to  what  was  nor¬ 
mally  the  back  of  the  stage. 

This  Theatre  Royal,  which  was  burned 
down  in  1844,  was  nearly  the  size  of  that  in 
Drury  Lane,  with  about  as  large  a  stage,  and 
an  auditorium  similarly  coustrected.  The  up¬ 
per  box  staircase  and  saloon  were  hung  with 
valuable  paintings  lent  by  their  owners  for 
exhibition,  the  needful  catalogue  and  small 
fee  going  to  swell  the  proceeds,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  funds  of  the  “National  Anti- 
Co  rn-law  League.”  A  few  of  the  upper 
boxes  had  been  utilized  by  manufacturers 
for  the  exhibition  of  their  wares  and  new 
inventions,  but  otherwise  they  were  set  apait 
for  quiet  spectators  of  the  then  novel  and 
unprecedented  scene  below  and  around  them. 

The  pit  of  the  theatre  had  been  boarded 
over  on  a  level  with  stage ;  seats,  fronts,  and 
doors  had  been  removed  from  the  two  centre 
boxes  of  the  dress-circle,  and  here  was  the 
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maiu  entrance.  The  sweep  of  boxes  on  eitlier 
liaiul  had  been  converted  into  elegant  stalls, 
whil.st  a  corresponding  line  made  the  circuit 
of  the  stage.  Overhead,  i)it  and  stage  were 
Ciinopied  with  a  j)ink  and  white  tent. 

On  scrolls  and  banners  mottoes  were  em¬ 
blazoned  to  keep  energy  alive  and  proclaim, 
the  idtimate  object  of  that  fancy  fair.  “No 
Oorn  ].,aws,”  “No  Sliding  Scale,”  “Free  Trade 
with  all  the  World,”  and  so  forth. 

Eehind  and  in  front  of  the  various  stalls — 
some  labelled  with  the  names  of  towns  which 
they  represented,  such  as  Bury  or  Kochdale, 
youth  and  beauty,  fashion  and  talent  w’ere 
all  busy  in  the  cause  they  had  at  heart, 
whilst  sober  matronhood  and  Quaker  gravity 
w'ere  there  as  well,  to  keep  flippancy  in  check, 
and  show  that  the  movement  had  influenced 
the  family  life  of  the  people. 

But  of  all  that  motley  multitude  pressing 
on  in  a  crush  but  one  instance  of  incivility 
to  a  fair  saleswoman  was  knowm,  and  there 
Roland  met  ■with  an  Oliver.  A  young  and 
pretty  Quakeress  seeking  to  effect  a  sale  with 
a  fopling  who  had  more  money  than  courtesy, 
■was  met  with  the  offer  to  “give  a  sovereign  for 
a  kiss.”  To  his  surprise  he  was  ans'W’ered, 
“Come  this  w’ay,  friend,  and  thou  shalt  have 
thy  kiss,”  and,  following  the  demure  damsel 
in  amazement  as  he  supposed  to  some  sly 
corner,  was  led  to  the  refreshment-stall  close 
by,  where  the  young  lady  handed  him  one 
of  those  sugar-drops  known  as  kisses,  with 
the  words,  “  Here,  friend,  is  thy  kiss,”  and 
claimed  his  sovereign,  which  he  niefully  paid, 
glad  enough  to  beat  a  retreat  from  the 
laughter  of  those  around. 

'I'he  week  came  to  an  end,  but  not  the 
supply  of  goods  or  the  influx  of  buyers,  or  the 
popular  excitement  the  bazaar  had  roused. 
Committees  met  in  the  theatre,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  keep  it  open  yet  six  days  more. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  a  ball  given  to 
the  ladies  who  had  brought  it  to  so  successful 
an  issue,  and  surely  they  had  earned  the 
tribute,  since  they  had  furnished  to  the  funds 
of  the  League  .£9000. 

Constant  communication  was  kept  up  be¬ 
tween  the  League  centre  in  Manchester  and 
their  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


One  evening,  during  the  progress  of  the 
baziuar,  a  party  of  gentlemen  ciime  to  the 
front  of  the  u])per  boxes  and  claimed  atten¬ 
tion.  There  fell  a  hush  on  the  vast  <as.sembly. 
All  faces  in  the  building  wei’e  turned  one 
way;  a  concession  made  by  Peel  was  an¬ 
nounced,  and  then  a  ringing  cheer  went  up 
that  told  how  unanimous  was  the  feeling 
of  those  present,  and  the  business  of  the 
hour  was  carried  on  amid  eager  convei-siition. 
It  was  not  until  January  30,  1843,  that 
the  Free-trade  Hall  wiis  ojjened.  It  was  a 
long,  low,  unpretentious — nay,  ugly — edifice, 
erected,  as  was  supposed,  for  a  temporary 
])urpose,  the  first  brick  of  which  was  laid 
December  21,  1840.  It  was  built,  as  we  have 
said,  on  a  portion  of  St.  Peter’s  Fields,  the  site 
of  the  memorable  “Peterloo  Massacre;”  the 
ground  was  lent  by  the  owner,  or  let  on  a  nomi¬ 
nal  rent-charge.  Its  length  was  135  feet, 
breadth  102,  and  it  was  not  only  capable  of 
holding,  but  did  on  one  occiision  hold  10,000 
people.  (The  Agricultural  Hall  had  not  then 
been  thought  of,  and  its  area  was  considered 
vast.)  At  one  end  .stood  a  plain  platform, 
afterwards  converted  into  an  immense  orches¬ 
tra,  and  a  gallery  as  plain  occupied  the  three 
remaining  sides. 

It  wtis  opened  with  a  graiid  banquet  at¬ 
tended  by  M.P.’s  and  delegates  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom;  and  afterwards  utilized  for 
anti-corn-law  meetings,  at  which  the  crush 
was  terrific,  so  great  was  the  eagerness  to 
hear  speeches  on  the  vital  subject  of  the  day. 

It  may  well  be  noticed  here  that  among 
the  questions  which,  not  long  after  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  the  queen,  began  to  emerge  from 
time  to  time,  and  to  undergo  discussion  in 
a  quiet  way,  was  that  of  giving  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  suffrage  to  women.  At  first  the  point 
was,  of  course,  discussed  only  in  holes  and 
corners  and  with  bated  breath,  though  some  of 
the  holes  and  cornel's  were  as  respectable  in 
themselves  as  the  Academy  of  Plato.  Among 
the  philosophical  Radicals  there  had  always 
been  advocates  of  female  suffrage,  and  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  woman  on  the  throne  of  an  immense 
empire  could  hardly  fail  to  wake  up  the  topic 
into  something  more  than  meditative  life.  It 
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is  well  known  that  Benjamin  Disraeli  always 
assigned  a  high  place  to  female  influence  in 
politics,  and  in  his  novel  of  S>/hi^,  which  may 
be  said  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  create  a 
queen’s  party  in  the  state,  he  foreshadowed  in 
various  ways  the  views  which  he  afterwards 
advocated  distinctly.  In  one  of  the  Chartist 
scenes,  of  which  that  work  contains  so  many, 
he  repeats  a  discussion  between  some  very 
poor  women  (two  of  them  little  more  than 
girls),  in  which  the  presence  of  the  queen  as 
a  factor  in  politics  is  made  the  turning-point 
of  the  argument,  such  as  it  was. 

“  Life’s  a  tumble-about  thing  of  ups  and 
downs,”  said  Widow  Carey  stirring  her  tea, 
“  but  I  have  been  down  this  time  longer  than 
I  can  ever  remember.” 

“Nor  ever  will  get  up,  widow,”  said  Julia, 
at  whose  lodgings  herself  and  several  of 
Julia’s  friends  had  met,  “unless  we  have  the 
five  points.” 

“  I  will  never  marry  any  man  who  is  not 
for  the  five  points,”  said  Caroline. 

“  I  should  be  ashamed  to  marry  any  one 
who  had  not  the  suffrage,”  said  Harriet. 

“  He  is  no  better  than  a  slave,”  said  Julia. 

The  widow  shook  her  head.  “  I  don’t  like 
these  politics,”  said  the  good  woman,  “  they 
bayn’t  in  a  manner  of  business  for  our  sex.” 

“And  I  should  like  to  know  why?”  said 
Julia.  “  Ayn’t  we  as  much  concerned  in  the 
cause  of  good  government  as  the  men?  And 
don’t  we  understand  as  much  about  it  ?  I  am 
sure  the  Dandy  never  does  anything  without 
consulting  me.” 

“  It’s  fine  news  for  a  summer  day,”  said 
Caroline,  “  to  say  we  can’t  understand  politics 
with  the  queen  on  the  throne.” 

“  She  has  got  her  ministers  to  tell  her  what 
to  do,”  said  Mrs.  Carey,  taking  a  pinch  of 
snuff.  “  Poor  innocent  young  creature,  it 
often  makes  my  heart  ache  to  think  how  she 
is  beset.” 

“Over  the  left,”  said  Julia.  “If  the  mini- 
stei’s  try  to  come  into  her  bed-chamber,  she 
knows  how  to  turn  them  to  the  right-about.” 

“  And  as  for  that,”  said  Harriet,  “  why  are 
we  not  to  interfere  with  politics  as  much  as 
the  swell  ladies  in  London?” 

“  Don’t  you  remember,  too,  at  the  last  elec¬ 


tion  here,” said  Caroline,  “how  tlie  tine  ladies 
from  the  castle  came  and  canvassed  for  Colonel 
Rosemary !  ” 

The  old  shopkeeper,  Mrs.  Carey,  is  very 
much  staggered  that  girls  should  get  such 
things  into  their  heads,  and  says  angrily  tliat 
they  were  not  heard  of  when  she  was  young. 
Upon  this  the  lasses  call  the  poor  woman  “an 
oligarch,”  and  inform  her  that  there  was  “  no 
march  of  mind”  when  she  was  young,  and 
that  that  makes  all  the  difference.  The  free¬ 
dom  of  discussion  which  had  been  gradually 
growing,  especially  in  the  press,  had,  of  course, 
the  result  that  ideas  that  were  once  talked  of 
under  the  breath  in  select  coteries  were  now 
common  property,  so  that  the  mill-girls  were 
right  so  far. 

We  have  in  later  days  seen  much  I'idicule 
of  “  culture  for  the  millions.”  Mr.  Du  Maurier 
once  made  it  the  subject  of  a  special  series  of 
pencil  sketches  in  Punch.  Others  have  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  same  track.  The  mistress  of  the 
house  offers  to  teach  the  parlour-maid  to  read 
and  write,  but  the  parlour-maid,  in  an  ecstasy, 
pleads  to  be  taught  the  “pianner”  instead. 
A  lady  who,  wanting  to  engage  a  housemaid, 
inquires  for  her  references  as  to  cleanliness, 
honesty,  &c.,  is  told,  that  the  young  woman 
has  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  that  she  has 
three  school-board  certificates  for  “  litteratoor, 
joggraphy,  and  free-hand  drawrin’.”  In  these 
trifles,  taken  by  themselves,  there  is  nothing 
worth  much  notice,  but  it  is  as  well  to  note 
that  there  is  nothing  at  all  new  in  them.  If  her 
majesty  had  listened  to  street  songs,  or  even 
seen  some  that  were  popular  in  middle-class 
drawing-rooms,  she  might  have  heard  or  seen 
“The  Literary  Dustman” — 

“My  name  is  Adam  Bell — ’tis  clear 
That  Adam  was  the  fust  man. 

And  by  a  coincydence  queer, 

Tm  the  werry  fust  o’  dustmen  ” — 

and  other  songs,  in  equally  poor  taste,  in 
which  servant  girls  were  I'idiculed  for  wanting 
to  read  or  to  play  on  the  piano.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  prince  consort,  the  tendency 
to  ridicule  the  idea  of  popular  culture  became 
unfashionable,  or  at  least  spoke  chiefly  in 
subdued  accents ;  and  at  present  there  is  but 
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little  contempt  or  real  sarcasm  in  the  hnmonr 
with  which  the  subject  is  still  treated. 

Another  feature  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live  began  to  assume  great  prominence  in  the 
<lecades  we  have  already  glanced  at,  and  it  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  strikingly  a  characteristic 
of  the  jierioil  as  the  years  rolled  on.  We  mean 
the  tendency  to  form  large  i>opular  organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  accomplishment  of  political, 
social,  or  religions  ends.  The  topic  is  not  a 
new  one,  but  it  is  very  large  and  interesting, 
and  has  a  liistory  of  its  own  which  is  j  et  to 
be  written. 

Nobody  can  have  watched  the  course  of 
events  in  this  country  within  the  limits  as¬ 
signed  in  our  title  without  being  startled— 
and  manj'  serious  thinkers  have  been  alarmed 
— at  the  growth  of  this  tendencj’  to  what  is 
called  “  organization  ”  among  the  masses. 

It  is  idle  to  inquiie  after  any  special  origin 
for  what  is  natural  and  almost  obvious ;  but 
it  would  perhaps  be  found  upon  going  far 
back  that  religion  and  moral  it  j’  have  been 
the  great  suggesters  of  “  societies  ”  sjwntane- 
ously  formed  within  the  body  pobtic.  In 
these  respects,  modem  times  have  not  so 
much  to  say  for  themselves  in  the  way  of 
origiualitj’  as  might  be  supposed.  Among 
the  Homans  there  were  societies  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  virtue,  and  perhaps  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  and  sick,  and  the  Jewish  ladies 
had  associations  for  the  mitigation  of  the 
sufferings  of  criminals.  However,  it  is  not 
necessarj’  to  travel  back  to  Plutarch,  or 
Josephus,  or  any  other  ancient  authority,  for 
our  facts  or  our  theories.  The  germ  of  such 
“  organizations  ”  as  are  now  in  question  is  in 
human  nature  and  in  circximstances.  It  is  a 
very  ea.sy  open  secret  that  if  a  pound  sterling 
is  wanted  for  the  relief  of  an  afflicted  person, 
the  desired  end  may  be  reached  bj’  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  of  twenty  jjeople  at  the  rate  of  a 
shilling  each,  though  no  one  of  the  twenty 
might  be  able  to  give  a  pound  or  even  five 
shillings.  It  is  another  open  secret  that  when 
people  unite  they  create  a  heated  atmosphere, 
and  encourage  each  other.  It  is  a  third  open 
secret,  and  a  very  practical  one,  that  ten  thou¬ 
sand  people,  either  actually  seen  or  only  ima¬ 
gined  as  acting  together,  may  have  not  only 


:  an  impressive,  but  a  slightly  coercive  effect 
I  ufX)!!  those  whom  it  is  thought  desirable  to 
'  influence.  For  purposes  of  propagandism,  it  is 
well  known  that  a  society  is  a  might}'  power. 

Probablj'  the  organizations  of  the  Weslej'an 
bodj’  by  its  distinguished  founder  had  much 
to  do  with  setting  patterns  of  association  to 
j  the  working  man.  Comparatively  small 
societies,  such  as  that  for  the  aid  of  climb¬ 
ing  boj's,  helped  to  teach  the  old  lesson  that 
union  is  strength,  and  the  associations  for 
promoting  the  educational  sj'stems  of  Bell 
I  and  I>ancaster,  the  circulation  of  the  Bible, 
j  and  similar  purposes,  greatlj’  extended  and 
widened  the  lines  of  organized  action.  The 
trades  unions  have  ab'eady  been  spoken  of  in 
these  pages. 

But  along  with  the  growth  of  the  press  and 
general  education,  the  popular  impulse  in 
favour  of  associated  action  on  a  larger  and 
still  a  larger  scale  began  to  leaven  nearlj'  the 
whole  of  so  much  of  the  activity  of  the  times 
as  had  “  reforms  ”  or  ameliorative  purposes  of 
any  kind  in  view.  The  power  and  habit  of 
pubbc  speaking  increased  to  an  extent  which 
had  even  a  ludicrous  side  to  it,  though  this 
was  more  the  case  in  America  than  it  ever 
was  in  England.  It  almost  seemed  with  us 
in  this  country  that  it  was  to  be  taken  for 
gi'anted  that  whatever  could  not  be  got  out 
of  parbament  by  direct  votes  of  membei-s 
within  the  walls  of  the  two  houses,  could, 
without  much  difficulty,  be  wrung  from  it  bj' 
political  organizations.  It  was  in  the  Anti- 
com-law  League  that  the  faith  in  organization 
may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  climax,  and 
most  successfully  to  have  vindicated  itself. 
Meanwhile  the  great  religious  societies,  whose 
stupendous  meetings  at  Exeter  Hall,  Free¬ 
masons’  Hall,  and  similar  places,  but  chiefly 
at  the  first,  have  already  been  referred  to, 
were  showing  to  those  who  were  most  indif¬ 
ferent  to  their  special  objects  or  character¬ 
istics,  that  magnificent  revenues  could  be 
founded  upon  the  principle  that  “  every 
little  helps,”  and  would  be  applied  with  at 
least  perfect  definiteness  of  management  and 
j  purpose.  On  the  whole  the  tendency  to  popu¬ 
lar  organization  is  the  most  striking  feature  of 
!  the  times. 
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When  Richard  Cobden  went  to  parliament 
as  the  representative  of  the  demand  for  the 
rejjeal  of  toxes  on  neces.sary  articles  of  con¬ 
sumption  he  had  a  vast  moral  support  outside 
the  house,  as  indeed  he  deserved  to  have,  for 
he  had  been  the  organizer,  the  exponent,  the 
jxatient  worker  in  whom  the  friends  of  the 
movement  had  good  reason  to  trust.  Nor 
was  he  without  efficient  colle:vgues  both  in 
and  out  of  parliament,  among  the  latter  being 
one  who  had  but  recently  come  to  the  front 
in  the  great  question  that  was  agitating 
the  northern  towns — John  Bright  of  Roch¬ 
dale.  He  was  one  who  would  have  been 
called  bj’  the  French  “a  man  of  the  people,” 
and  he  has  since  that  time  amply  vindicated 
such  a  title.  His  father,  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  had  risen  from  the  ranks 
to  become  a  wealthy  manufacturer — a  cotton- 
spinner  at  Rochdale,  near  which  town  the 
future  famous  “Radical”  and  free-trade  orator 
was  bom  in  1811.  John  Bright  was  the  second 
of  a  large  family.  His  elder  brother  died  in 
infancy,  and  as  a  child  he  was  himself  weak 
and  ailing.  The  “Quaker”  school  at  Ack- 
worth  to  which  he  was  sent  was  perhaps  too 
rigid  in  its  discipline  for  a  feeble  or  delicate 
boy,  but  at  anyrate  he  was  removed  from  it 
to  the  care  of  a  private  tutor  at  Newton-Bol- 
laud,  where  he  laid  healthy  outdoor  exercise ; 
and  though  he  seems  never  to  have  received 
what  is  called  a  classical  education,  he  was 
either  instructed  in,  or  acquired,  a  very  sound 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  Saxon  tongue. 
After  his  return  to  take  a  share  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  he  made  a  few  attempts  to  address  his 
neighbours  on  the  subject  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
He  was  then  but  one-and-twenty,  and  his 
next  effort  at  public  speaking  was  at  a  tem¬ 
perance  meeting  of  a  few  young  men  at  a 
village  at  some  distance  from  the  town.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  prevailing  fashion  Mr.  Bright 
made  a  tour  on  the  Continent,  and  afterwards 
in  Palestine  and  Greece.  On  his  return  he 
gave  some  descriptive  lectures  on  the  subject 
of  his  travels  at  the  RochcLile  Literary  Insti¬ 
tution,  and  afterwards  addressed  the  members 
on  siibjects  more  immediately  connected  with 
political  economy.  The  opposition  to  church- 
rates,  which  at  Rochdale  had  for  some  time 


been  particularly  energetic,  and  was,  of  course, 
effectively  sustained  by  the  community  to 
which  he  belonged,  gave  him  a  further  o])por- 
tunity  of  taking  a  prominent  part  in  public 
discussions,  and  he  w;is  already  known  as  a 
vivid  and  aggressive  speaker  when,  at  the 
formation  of  the  Anti-Corn-law  Association 
at  Manchester  in  1838,  his  name  appeiu-ed  on 
the  committee.  In  the  following  year  Mr. 
Cobden  paid  a  visit  to  Rochdale  on  behalf  of 
the  League,  and  there  met  with  the  young 
orator,  of  whose  abilities  he  had  already 
heiird.  He  induced  him  at  once  to  become 
an  active  supporter  of  the  anti  -  com  -  law 
movement,  and  from  that  time  the  name  of 
John  Bright  was  associated  with  that  of 
Richard  Cobden  in  the  great  “cause”  which 
had  such  a  triumphant  result. 

Mr.  Bright’s  bold  and  fervid  appeals  were 
listened  to  with  delight  and  acclamation  at 
the  numerous  meetings  of  the  League,  but  his 
voice  was  not  heard  in  parliament  for  two 
years  after  Cobden  had  been  returned  for 
Stockport.  Early  in  1843  there  was  a  vacancy 
for  Durham.  Lord  Dungannon  was  the  Con¬ 
servative  candidate,  and  the  League,  following 
the  practice  which  they  had  adopted,  deter¬ 
mined  to  send  a  free-trade  candidate,  and 
selected  Colonel  Thompson — Mr.  Bright  going 
with  him  to  Durham  to  advocate  his  claims. 
For  some  reason  Colonel  Thompson  retired 
from  the  contest  at  the  last  moment,  and  Mr. 
Bright  at  once  issued  an  address  offering  him¬ 
self  as  a  candidate.  He  was  defeated  and 
Lord  Dungannon  was  returned,  but  was 
afterwards  unseated  on  petition  for  bribery ; 
and  Mr.  Bright  again  coming  forward  was 
elected.  Tims  a  Quaker  became  member  for 
the  old  cathedrjJ  town,  and  Dr.  Waddington, 
the  dean,  boldly  and  honestly  gave  him  his 
vote.  He  remained  member  for  Durham  till 
1847,  after  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  when 
he  was  elected  representative  for  Manchester 
with  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  as  his  colleague.  By 
tliat  time  Mr.  Cobden,  who  w’as  seven  yearn 
older  than  Mr.  Bright  (after  a  tour  on  the 
Continent  which  was  intended  as  a  holiday  for 
rest  and  recreation,  but  which  became  a  jour¬ 
ney  in  which  the  advocate  and  representative 
of  free-trade  was  everywhere  received  with 
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fatiguing  public  recognition),  had  been 
spontaneously  elected  both  for  Stockport 
and  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Choos¬ 
ing  the  larger  constituency,  he  became  with 
his  colleagues  of  Manchester  the  consUmt 
advocate  of  an  anti-warlike  policy,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  princij)les  which  have  since, 
been  summarized  iw  those  of  “Peace,  Retrench¬ 
ment,  and  Reform.” 

When  Cobdeu  lii-st  stood  up  in  parliament 
to  support  the  address  to  the  queen,  he  was  a 
truly  rej)resentative  man,  and  well  knew  the 
tale  that  he  had  to  tell.  He  told  it  too  in  a 
way  which  fixed  the  attention  of  those  who 
seriously  remembered  what  he  had  to  say, 
and  those  who  jeered  or  interrupted  could  not 
disconcert  him;  he  was  too  accustomed  to 
address  large  assemblies  to  be  confused  by 
clamour,  and  he  was  far  too  much  in  earnest 
to  regard  personal  incivility  or  any  attempt 
to  sneer  or  to  cavil  at  his  plainness. 

There  was  little  to  be  said  about  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  a  mail  who  had  abandoned  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  his  own  fortune  to  uphold  the  cause 
which  he  advocated,  but  motives  were  pre¬ 
sently  to  be  attributed  to  the  promoters  of 
the  repeal  of  the  bread-tax  which  led  to  a 
very  practical  and  emphatic  answer.  The  man 
now  for  the  first  time  addressing  the  House  of 
Commons  was  a  man  with  a  quiet  earnest  ex¬ 
pression,  a  forehead  high  at  the  temples,  a 
nose  denoting  what  is  called  the  cogitative 
and  at  the  same  time  the  practical,  active  tem¬ 
perament; — a  modification  of  the  Brougham 
nose,  but  without  its  aggressive  quality.  His 
speech  was  ready  and  forcible,  but  peculiarly 
simple  and  unaffected,  amusingly  unlike  that 
to  which  the  house  was  accustomed,  but  it 
told.  He  intended  to  support  the  address 
because  he  stood  there  not  as  a  party  man 
but  as  a  simple  free-trader,  and  the  address 
expressed  hostility  to  the  taxes  on  food. 
Those  taxes  were  paid  cliiefly  by  the  hard¬ 
working  chesses,  for  while  the  nobleman  paid 
but  a  halfpenny  in  every  hundred  pounds  of 
his  income  as  a  bread-tax,  the  man  earning 
twenty  shillings  a  week  paid  twenty  per  cent. 
This  produced  a  laugh,  and  he  calmly  re¬ 
peated  it.  He  did  not  know,  he  said,  whether 
it  was  the  monstrous  injustice  of  the  case  or 


the  humble  individual  who  stated  it  that  ex¬ 
cited  this  manifestation  of  feeling.  He  had 
lately  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  report 
of  the  state  of  our  labouring  jiopulation  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Probably  honourable 
gentlemen  were  aware  that  a  very  important 
meeting  had  lately  been  held  at  Manchester; 
he  alluded  to  the  meeting  of  ministei's  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Here  there  was  more  laughter.  He 
undei-stood  that  laugh :  but  he  should  not 
pause  in  his  statement  of  facts,  but  might 
perhaps  notice  it  before  concluding.  He  had 
seen  a  body  of  ministers  of  religion  of  all  de¬ 
nominations,  650  in  number,  assembled  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  at  an  expense  of  from 
three  to  four  thousand  pounds,  paid  by  their 
congregations.  At  that  meeting  moat  im¬ 
portant  statements  of  facts  were  made  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes. 
He  would  not  trouble  the  house  by  reading 
those  statements;  but  they  showed  that  in 
every  district  of  the  country  the  condition  of 
the  great  body  of  her  majesty’s  labouring 
population  had  deteriorated  wofully  within 
the  last  ten  years,  and  more  especially  within 
the  last  three  years,  and  that  in  proportion  as 
the  price  of  food  increased,  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  the  comforts  of  the  working-classes 
had  diminished.  One  word  with  respect  to 
the  manner  in  which  his  allusion  to  this 
meeting  was  received.  He  did  not  come  there 
I  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  these  Christian 
men  in  having  assembled  in  order  to  take  this 
subject  into  consideration.  The  parties  who 
had  to  judge  them  were  their  own  congrega¬ 
tions.  There  were  at  that  meeting  membeis 
of  the  Established  Church,  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  Independents,  Baptists,  membera  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  and  of  the  Secession 
Church,  Methodists,  and  indeed  ministei's  of 
every  other  denomination,  and  if  he  were 
disposed  to  impugn  the  character  of  those 
divines  he  felt  he  should  be  casting  a  stigma 
and  a  reproach  upon  the  great  body  of  pro¬ 
fessing  Christians  in  this  country.  He  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  the  only  member  of  the  house 
present  at  that  meeting,  and  he  might  be 
allowed  to  state  that  when  he  heard  the  tales 
of  misery  there  described;  when  he  heard 
these  ministers  declare  that  members  of  their 
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confTregations  were  kejrt  away  from  places  of 
worship  during  the  morning  service,  iind  only 
crept  out  under  cover  of  the  darkness  of 
niglit;  when  they  described  otliei's  as  unfit  to 
receive  spiritual  consolation  because  they  had 
sunk  so  low  in  physiaU  destitution ;  that  the 
attendance  at  Sunday-schools  wiis  falling  off ; 
when  he  had  heard  these  and  such  like  state¬ 
ments,  when  he— who  believed  that  the  corn- 
laws,  the  provision  monopoly,  wiis  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  all  that  was  endui'ed — heard  those 
statements,  and  from  such  authority,  he  must 
say  that  he  rejoiced  to  see  gentlemen  of  such 
character  come  forward,  and  like  Nathan 
when  he  addressed  the  owner  of  flocks  and 
herds  who  had  plundered  the  poor  man  of  his 
only  lamb,  say  unto  the  doer  of  injustice,  who¬ 
ever  he  might  be,  “  Thou  art  the  man.”  The 
people  through  their  minister  had  protested 
against  the  corn-laws.  Those  laws  had  been 
tested  by  the  immutable  morality  of  Scripture. 
Those  reverend  gentlemen  had  prepared  and 
signed  a  petition  in  which  they  prayed  the 
removal  of  those  laws — laws  which  they  stated 
violated  the  Scriptures,  and  prevented  famish¬ 
ing  children  from  having  a  portion  of  those 
fatherly  bounties  which  were  intended  for  all 
})eople.  '•  Englishmen,”  he  afterwards  added, 
“  have  a  respect  for  rank,  for  wealth,  perhaps 
too  much ;  they  feel  an  attachment  to  the  laws 
of  their  country;  but  there  is  another  attribute 
in  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  there  is  a  per¬ 
manent  veneration  for  sacred  things;  and 
when  their  sympathy,  and  respect,  and  de¬ 
ference  are  enlisted  in  what  they  believe  to 
be  a  sacred  cause,  you  and  yours  (here  the 
speaker  addressed  the  protectionists)  will  van- 
i.sh  like  chaff  before  the  whirlwind.” 

The  speech  took  effect  especially  on  some 
of  the  landed  aristocracy,  and  it  was  soon 
evident  that  the  energy  and  common  sense  of 
this  man  was  making  a  decided  impression 
outside  the  house  among  the  landed  interest. 
'I'he  condition  of  the  rural  population  was  such 
that  there  was  no  gainsaying  the  declaration 
that  not  the  farmers,  and  still  less  the  agricul¬ 
tural  labourere,  were  benefited  by  the  corn- 
laws,  but  that  the  landowners  who  took  the 
rent  “and  had  no  more  to  do  with  agricul¬ 
ture  than  the  owners  of  a  ship  had  with  s.ail- 
VOL.  II. 


ing  it,”  were  the  persons  for  whose  advantage 
the  tiix  was  maintained. 

Already  it  w'.us  seen  and  noted  that  the 
agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  was 
becoming  less  and  less  distinctive  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  districts  and  population. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Villieis  was  of  coiuse 
lost,  and  a  simihrr  resolution  in  the  Lords  by 
which  Brougham  proposed  to  abolish  the  corn 
duties  met  a  similar  fate,  wdiile  the  amended 
scale  of  duties  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Chris¬ 
topher  was  rejected  in  committee.  It  was  in  his 
support  of  Mr.  Villiei's’  motion  that  Cobden 
made  a  still  more  marked  impression  on  the 
house.  He  said  he  had  heard  it  proposed  by  a 
prime  minister  to  fix  the  price  of  corn.  “  What 
an  avocation  for  a  legislature,  to  fix  the  price 
of  corn !  That  should  be  done  in  the  open 
markets  by  the  dealers.  The  legislatm-e  does 
not  fix  the  price  of  cotton,  or  silk,  or  iron,  or  tin. 
It  appears  that  there  are  to  be  found  gentle¬ 
men  still  at  large  who  advocate  the  principle 
of  the  interposition  of  parliament  to  fix  the 
price  at  which  articles  should  be  sold.  Is 
the  right  honourable  baronet  prepared  to 
cai-ry  out  the  principle  in  the  articles  of  cotton 
or  wool?” 

To  this  Sir  Robert  Peel  replied  that  it  was 
impossible  to  fix  the  jirice  of  food  by  legisla¬ 
tive  enactments.  “Then,”  said  Mr.  Cobden, 
“on  what  are  we  legislating?  ...  I  ask 
the  right  honourable  baronet  whether,  while 
he  fixes  his  sliding-scale  of  prices  so  as  to 
secure  to  the  landowners  56s.  per  quarter  on 
wheat,  he  has  a  sliding-scale  for  wages?  .  .  . 
Let  us  only  legislate,  if  you  so  please,  for  the 
introduction  of  corn  when  it  is  wanted.  Ex¬ 
clude  it  as  much  as  possible  when  it  is  not 
w’anted.  But  what  I  supplicate  for  on  the  part 
of  the  starving  people  is  that  they,  and  not 
you,  shall  be  the  judge  of  when  corn  is  wanted. 
By  what  right  do  you  pretend  to  gauge  the 
appetites  and  admeasure  the  wants  of  millions 
of  ]>eople?” 

The  next  event  was  the  attempt  of  Mr. 
Busfield  Ferrand  to  counteract  the  effects  sure 
to  be  produced  by  Mr.  Cobden’s  speech.  This 
gentleman  committed  the  most  unscrupulous 
attacks  both  on  Mr.  Cobden  and  the  free- 
trade  manufacturers  generally,  and  as  he 
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came  from  the  neiglibourliood  of  the  manu- 
facturiiiji  districts  his  utterances  were  cheered 
by  the  ju'otectionists,  who  were  tlieuiselves  so 
unacquaiuted  witli  the  subject  tliat  they  were 
unable  to  judge  of  the  ])robable  truth  of  ids 
calumnies.  He  accused  Mr.  Cobden  of  work-  ■ 
ing  ids  mill  night  and  day  while  calling  foi\^ 
a  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  and  implied  that 
by  these  means  he  had  aiuitssed  .a  large 
fortune. 

When  the  attention  of  the  house  was  called 
to  these  slanders  Mr.  Ferrand  admitted  that 
he  liad  charged  many  anti-corn-law  manufac¬ 
turers  with  so  acting,  but  denied  saying  that 
they  were  all  guilty,  and  on  this  the  matter 
was  dismissed.  He  had  also  accused  the 
manufacturers  of  supporting  the  “truck” 
system,  and  evading  the  laws  passed  for  its 
suppression.  After  reading  a  number  of 
letters  which  mentioned  mastei’s  in  ditierent 
districts  who  maintained  it,  he  entered  into  a 
description  of  the  manner  in  which,  as  he 
alleged,  the  work  people  went  into  a  room  to 
receive  their  wages  on  Saturday,  and  after 
being  paid  in  money,  were  compelled  (instead 
of  returning  by  the  door  at  which  they  had 
entered)  to  pass  through  another  room  in 
which  sat  a  person  to  whom  they  had  to  pay 
every  farthing  of  the  money  for  the  goods 
supplied  to  them  during  the  previous  week  at 
25  per  cent  profit.  Mr.  Villiera  indignantly 
denied  these  charges.  Mr.  Cobden  did  not 
deign  to  notice  them,  and  there  was  no  more 
proof  forthcoming  than  wasafterwardsafforded 
for  the  preposterous  statement  that  the  Anti- 
(Jorn-law  League  had  enhanced  the  price  of 
corn  by  using  no  less  tlian  100,000  quarters 
of  wheat  anuiially.  To  the  cries  of  how? 
from  the  free-traders  it  was  replied,  “  Why,  by 
daubing  their  calicoes  with  flour  paste.”  Mr. 
Ferrand  then  read  lettera  exi)laining  how  the 
paste  of  flour  w^as  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
calicoes,  and  one  complaining  of  frauds  j)rac- 
tised  in  tlie  weaving  of  cotton  cloths  by  the 
collection  of  old  tainted  rags  which  w'ere 
ground  to  dust  and  mixed  with  the  paste  that 
was  apjdied  to  the  calicoes.  But  the  writer  of 
that  curious  letter  was  guilty  of  the  impru¬ 
dence  of  wanting  to  prove  too  much,  and  so 
went  on  to  say  that  the  dust  made  from  these 


rags  was  so  abominable  to  the  operatives  that 
they  had  named  it'blevil’s  dust,” and  that  many 
of  the  manufacturers  of  Huddersfield  h.ad  put 
such  a  large  quantity  of  devil’s  dust  into  their 
calicoes  that  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country 
had  been  almost  ruined.  Of  course,  .'is  the 
name  “devil’s  dust”  had  I'e.ally  been  applied  to 
the  dust  removed  from  the  raw  cotton  by  the 
operation  of  the  “scratcher,”  vulgarly  called 
the  “  devil,”  these  assertions  had  little  Listing 
weight  or  influence  among  people  acquainted 
with  the  subject.  But  the  deehu-atious  of 
Mr.  Ferrand  were  .at  the  time  applauded  as 
a  spirited  atkaek,  and  were  adopted  and  cir¬ 
culated  {IS  {irguments  by  the  so-called  “  Char¬ 
tists” — who  were  the  opponents  of  free-trade. 

It  w.as  evident,  at  anyr.ate,  tluit  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  no  immednite  intention  of  making 
any  concession  towards  the  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws,  although  it  w.as  felt  that  the  sliding- 
scale  could  only  be  a  temjwrarj'  me{isure. 
When  the  Whigs  joined  in  the  representa¬ 
tion  that  the  distress  of  the  country  was 
owing  to  the  duty  on  corn  Sir  Robert,  with 
something  like  hiiughty  sarcasm,  was  able  to 
reply  by  asking  how  it  was,  if  they  were  really 
convinced  of  this,  they  had  not  made  ell'orts 
to  abolish  the  corn-laws  when  they  were  so 
long  in  office.  Nor  could  anybody  refuse  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  masterly  sdieine  of  Peel’s  new 
tai'iff  by  which  so  many  articles  of  necess;iry 
consumption  were  relieved  from  high  duties. 

The  p.ayment  by  the  unfortunate  Chinese 
of  an  indemnity  of  21,000,000  dollars  or 
i£4, 375,000  to  the  government  for  the  cost  of 
the  war  w'ould  eventually  add  to  the  revenues. 
We  had  still  an  uncomputed  contest  in  India 
to  account  for,  luid  the  deficiencies  of  the 
recent  government  had  amounted  to  an  appal¬ 
ling  sum — that  for  the  ensuing  year  being 
above  2^  millions.  How  was  the  deficiency  to 
be  met?  The  propostil  to  increase  the  customs 
and  excise  had  .already  been  tried,  and  in  the 
previous  ye.ar  the  .additiomd  percentage  of  5 
]ier  cent  h.ad,  instead  of  producing  £5  on  each 
£100,  only  produced  10s.  The  country  had 
arrived  at  the  limit  of  taxation  on  articles 
of  consumption,  said  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He 
could  not  revive  old  taxes  and  return  to  the 
former  post-office  system,  he  could  not  con- 
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sistently  tax  the  means  of  conveyance.  11  is  i 
scheme  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  relax  instead 
of  increa.sing  tiie  commercial  tariff.  Out  of 
12i)()  articles  paying  duty  he  recommended  an 
abatement  of  duty  on  750,  leaving  450  un¬ 
touched.  The  duty  on  foreign  timber  woidd 
l)e  lowered  to  25s.  a  loati,  and  timber  from 
Canada  would  be  let  in  at  Is. 

Among  one  of  his  most  remarkable  illustra¬ 
tions  that  high  duties  were  a  mere  delusion. 
Sir  Robert  quoted  a  letter  from  a  smuggler 
offering  to  forward  every  week  blondes  and 
laces  from  Lille,  Arras,  Caen,  Chantilly,  &c., 
*‘at  a  very  low  premium  by  the  indirect 
channel,”  and  the  prices  for  which  the  passage 
w'ould  be  undertaken  would  vary  from  8  to  13 
f>er  cent  for  these  and  various  kinds  of  silk 
goods,  satins,  jeweliy,  &c.,  “for  which  prices 
■would  have  to  be  determined,  but  certainly  a 
great  deal  under  your  custom-house  duties.” 

“  I  know,”  said  Sir  Robert  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  speech,  “  that  many  gentlemen  who  are 
strong  advocates  for  free-trade  may  consider 
that  I  have  not  gone  far  enough.  I  believe  that 
on  the  general  principle  of  free-trade  there  is 
now  no  great  difference  of  opinion,  and  that 
all  agree  in  the  general  rule  that  we  should 
purchase  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in 
the  dearest.”  This,  of  course,  was  received 
■\»dth  cheers  by  the  free-traders,  who,  in  their 
desire  to  see  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on  corn, 
observ'ed  a  principle  which  they  would  have 
applied  to  all  other  commodities,  but  for  the 
time  they  made  com  the  representative  article 
as  it  was  the  most  important,  and  the  need 
for  its  free  importation  was  producing  dire 
distress  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Hume  took  the  opportunity  of  the 
premier’s  declaration  to  congratulate  him  and 
his  colleagues  on  being  converts  to  the  prin-  j 
ciples  of  free-trade,  a  proposition  which  Mr. 
<Iladstone  at  once  edled  in  question,  on  the 
grounds  that  he  must  ])rotest  against  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  ministry  were  converts  to  prin- 
cijdes  which  they  iiad  formerly  oppo.sed,  for 
the  late  government  had  certainly  done  very 
little  for  the  principles  of  commercial  relax;i- 
tion. 

As  we  have  had  occasion  to  say,  the  wide 
and  masterly  scheme  included  in  the  taiiff 


was  an  evidence  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  remark¬ 
able  ability  not  only  as  a  financier  but  as 
already  an  adept  in  the  science  of  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  taxation  to  commercial  interests.  It 
fell  to  him  to  explain,  to  defend,  and  to  enforce 
the  various  details  of  the  plan,  and  during 
the  ensuing  debates  he  was  a  hundred  times 
called  upon  to  respond  to  questions  or  to  re¬ 
presentations  on  the  subject  of  the  provisions 
of  the  tariff.  The  ])rinciple  really  involved 
in  the  policy  of  the  government  was  that  of 
a  diminution  of  indirect  in  favour  of  direct 
taxation,  for  though  the  proposed  income-tax 
was  intended  to  be  only  a  temporary  measure 
to  meet  and  relieve  the  deficiency,  it  was  also 
by  its  adoption  that  the  reduction  of  duties 
on  articles  of  necessary  consumption  "was  to 
be  effected. 

Every  y'ear  onwards  from  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  the  increasing 
amount  of  the  national  expenditure  had  been 
the  subject  of  much  criticism.  The  introduction 
of  the  income-tax  revived  in  time  of  peace 
what  had  always  been  regarded  as  a  war  tax, 
and  the  subject  of  our  general  expenditure 
was  of  course  largely  discussed;  but  Sir  Robert, 
great  in  finance,  conscious  of  his  strength,  and 
proud  of  the  confidence  of  the  country  in  his 
skill  and  energy,  put  the  question  -^vhich  has 
so  often  been  asked  by  successful  finance 
ministers.  “What  have  you  done  with  the 
revenue  I  left  you?”  exclaimed  the  premier, 
addre-ssing  the  late  ministere.  “  In  the  year 
1835  you,  the  ministi’y,  found  the  affaire  of 
the  two  great  empires  in  this  state :  —  In 
the  United  Kingdom  the  surplus  of  income 
over  expenditure  was  i,T,376,000;  in  India, 
.£1,550,000.  You  had  then  a  net  surjdus 
approaching  to  three  millions !  How  have  you 
left  matters?  You  say  I  overstate  the  diffi¬ 
culties.  Can  3'ou  deny  that  you  found  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  three  millions,  and  have  left  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  five  millions?  On  the  5th  of  April, 
1842,  the  deficit  of  the  revenue  of  the  United 
Kingdom  compared  with  its  expenditure  was 
£2,579,000 ;  of  India,  £2,430,000.  The  differ^ 
ence,  then,  against  this,  country  and  its  credit 
is  eight  millions  as  compared  with  1835  !” 

One  of  the  answers  made  by  the  Whigs 
to  the  charge  of  bad  management  in  money 
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matters  was  that  parliament  was,  of  late  years, 
always  being  called  upon  to  do  something 
new,  and  in  much  quicker  time  than  fresh 
revenues  could  be  raised.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  dwell  upon  this  point,  but  the  com¬ 
plaints  that  were  made  by  certain  critics  of 
the  diminution  of  the  revenue  from  the  post- 
office,  after  the  great  scheme  of  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  had  been  realized,  may  fitly  receive  a 
word  of  passing  notice.  “  It  is  true,”  said  a 
liigh  authority  in  reply  to  some  of  these 
charges,  “  it  is  true  that  the  net  amount  paid 
to  the  exchequer,  though  steadily  advancing, 
is  consideraby  less  than  it  had  been  under 
the  old  system.  But  this  may  be  traced  to  a 
succession  of  expensive  improvements  which 
must  have  been  adopted,  at  an  equal  charge, 
had  no  reduction  of  postage  taken  place.  The 
impatience  of  commerce  is  as  great  as  that  of 
love  itself.  The  bill  of  exchange,  as  well  as 
the  sigh  which  is  to  be  wafted  from  Indus  to 
the  pole,  brooks  no  delay.  Steam  carriages 
and  steamboats  must  all  be  put  in  requisition. 
Our  West  India  colonies  demand  a  special 
line  of  packets.  It  is  granted,  but  the  con¬ 
tract  amounts  to  .£240,000.  Sam  Slick  (Mr. 
Haliburton)  and  M.  Papineau  demand  justice 
to  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  and  the  Halifax 
packets  are  established  at  a  coat  of  £145,000. 
Our  annual  packet  contracts  exceed  £580,000, 
and  the  admiralty  expends  a  further  sum  of 
£111,000  for  the  same  service.  France, 
Mehemet  Ali,  and  the  East  India  Company 
offer  their  co-operation;  a  change  is  made, 
and  we  are  brought  within  six  weeks  of  Bom¬ 
bay.  Nor  do  we  confine  our  laboura  within 
the  limits  of  our  own  possessions.  Callao  and 
Valparaiso,  Ceylon  and  Hong -Kong,  the 
Celestial  Empire  as  well  as  our  Australian 
continent,  are  all  provided  with  steam  com¬ 
munication  ;  and  thus  there  is  scarcely  a  part 
of  the  globe  into  which  the  great  moving 
power  of  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand  is  not  brought 
into  immediate  contact.” 

It  would  be  nearly  trivial  to  say  that  the 
penny  postage  system  has  more  than  justified 
itself  financially;  but  it  is  worth  while,  in 
this  retrospect,  to  place  upon  record  (for  pur¬ 
poses  of  comparison  with  the  figures  which 
would  now  have  to  be  brought  forward)  this 


humble  defence  of  a  portion  of  the  national 
expenditure  about  forty  yearn  ago. 

In  appealing  to  the  house  on  behalf  of  the 
income-bix  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  “  We  live  in 
an  important  era  of  human  afiairs.  ...  I 
think  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  jHiriod 
in  which  our  lot  and  the  lot  of  our  fathers 
has  been  csist,  the  jDeriod  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  first  French  revolu¬ 
tion,  has  been  one  of  the  most  memorable 
periods  which  the  history  of  the  world  will 
afford.  The  course  which  England  has  pur¬ 
sued  during  that  ]’)eriod  will  attract  for  ages 
to  come  the  contemplation,  and  I  trust  the 
admiration,  of  posterity.  That  period  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts  of  almost  equal  dura¬ 
tion,  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  of  continual 
conflict  —  the  most  momentous  which  ever 
engaged  the  energies  of  a  nation,  and  twenty- 
five  years,  in  which  most  of  us  have  lived, 
of  profound  European  peace,  produced  by 
the  sacrifices  made  during  the  yeai's  of  war. 
There  will  be  a  time  when  those  countless 
millions  that  are  sprung  from  our  loijis,  oc¬ 
cupying  many  parts  of  the  globe,  living  under 
institutions  derived  from  ours,  speaking  in  the 
same  language  in  which  we  convey  our 
thoughts  and  feelings — for  such  will  be  the 
ultimate  result  of  our  wide-spread  coloniza¬ 
tion, — the  time  will  come  when  those  countless 
millions  will  view  with  pride  and  admiration 
the  example  of  constancy  and  fortitude  which 
our  fathers  set  during  the  momentous  period 
of  war.  They  will  view  with  admiration  our 
previous  achievements  by  land  and  sea,  our 
determination  to  uphold  the  public  credit,  .and 
all  those  qualities  by  the  exhibition  of  which 
we  were  enabled  ultimately,  by  the  example 
we  set  to  foreign  nations,  to  ensure  the  de¬ 
liverance  of  Europe.  In  the  review  of  the 
period  the  conduct  of  our  fathers  during  the 
years  of  war  will  be  brought  into  close  con¬ 
trast  with  the  conduct  of  those  of  us  who  have 
lived  only  during  the  years  of  peace.  I  am 
now  addressing  you  after  the  duration  of 
peace  for  twenty-five  ye.ars.  I  am  now  ex¬ 
hibiting  to  you  the  financial  difficulties  and 
embarrassments  in  which  you  are  jdaced;  and 
my  confident  hope  and  belief  is  th.at,  following 
the  examjjle  of  those  who  preceded  you,  you 
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will  look  those  difficulties  in  the  face,  and  not 
refuse  to  make  similar  sacrifices  to  those 
which  your  fathera  made  for  the  juirjwse  of 
upholding  public  credit.  You  will  bear  in 
mind  that  this  is  no  casind  and  occasional 
difficulty.  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  there 
are  indications  among  all  the  upper  cla.s.ses  of 
society  of  increased  comfort  and  enjoyment, 
of  increased  prosperity  and  wealth ;  and  that 
concurrently  with  these  indications,  there 
exists  a  mighty  evil  which  has  been  growing 
up  for  the  last  seven  yeare,  and  which  you  are 
now  called  upon  to  meet.  If  you  have,  as  I 
believe  you  have,  the  fortitude  and  constancy 
of  which  you  have  been  set  the  example,  you 
will  not  consent  with  folded  arms  to  view  the 
annual  growth  of  this  mighty  evil.  You  will 
not  reconcile  it  to  j'our  consciences  to  hope  for 
relief  from  diminished  taxation.  You  will 
not  adopt  the  miserable  expedient  of  adding 
during  peace  and  in  the  midst  of  those  indica¬ 
tions  of  wealth  and  of  increasing  prosperity  to 
the  burdens  which  posterity  will  be  called 
upon  to  bear.  ...  If  you  do  pennit 
this  evil  to  continue  you  must  expect  the 
severe  but  just  judgment  of  a  reflecting  and 
retrospective  posterity.  .  .  .  Your  con¬ 

duct  will  be  contrasted  with  that  of  your 
fathers,  who  with  a  mutiny  at  the  Nore,  a 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  disaster  abroad,  yet 
submitted,  with  buoyant  vigour  and  universal 
applause,  with  the  funds  as  low  as  52,  to  a 
property-tax  of  ten  per  cent.”  Thus  by  in¬ 
junction  and  appeal  did  the  minister  support 
his  scheme,  and  he  carried  it  against  the  per¬ 
sistent  opposition  of  the  former  government, 
at  whom  he  launched  many  justifiable  taunts 
for  having  reduced  the  finances  of  the  country 
to  a  condition  which  made  an  income-tax 
neces.s,ary.  It  was  a  proof  of  the  confidence 
repo.sed  in  the  firmness  and  .sagacity  of  his 
statesmanship  that  tho.se  to  whom  he  so  ap- 
j>ealed  should  have  submitted  to  a  vexatious 
and  hateful  impost,  the  incidence  of  which 
could  be  calculated  only  by  an  inquisition 
made  by  persons  to  whom  the  suflerei's  would 
l)e  most  unwilling  to  make  known  their  afiaii’s. 
We  all  know  now  how  repugnant  is  a  tax 
which  is  paid  under  such  conditions,  but  we  do 
not  adopt  the  same  means  of  expressing  our 


disgust.  The  old  merchants  who  remembered 
the  war  pi'operty-tax,  and  its  surcharges,  had 
few  patriotic  recollections  to  reconcile  them  to 
a  renewal  of  .annoyances,  and  younger  men 
dreaded  the  necessity  for  either  paying  or  ex¬ 
cusing  themselves  on  the  ground  of  j)Overty. 
We  .are  told  on  good  authority  that  in  the  books 
of  the  Bank  of  England  signed  by  the  drawers 
of  dividends,  were  constantly  written  emphatic 
denunciations  of  the  minister  and  the  tax,  by 
sufterers,  some  of  whom  indulged  in  marginal 

or  ]).arenthetical  notes,  such  as,  “  1) - Sir 

llobert  Peel  and  all  his  crew !  ”  But  the 
measure  passed,  the  anti-coni-law  .advocates 
s.aw  that  they  could  gain  nothing  th.at  session, 
and  the  attention  of  the  League  was  at  once 
turned  to  increasing  the  me.ans  of  promoting 
free  trade  in  corn.  The  Free-trade  ILall  was 
complete.  Another  great  banquet  was  held, 
meetings  were  constantly  assembled  all  over 
the  country,  a  weekly  p.aper  was  started,  and 
arrangements  were  made  to  collect  i>50,000 
for  cariying  on  the  work. 

The  concluding  effort  of  the  session  may  be 
said  to  have  been  that  of  Mr.  Duncombe,  who 
moved  an  address  to  the  queen,  praying  that 
if  no  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
people  took  place  after  the  prorogation,  parlia¬ 
ment  should  be  reassembled  to  consider  the 
question  of  an  alteration  of  the  commerce  in 
com.  This  was  too  much  for  the  ministers. 
The  persistency  and  unflagging  dogged  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  anti-corn-law  advocates  had 
exhausted  alike  their  rhetoric  and  their  pa¬ 
tience.  They  would  say  nothing,  but  would 
be  contented  to  outvote  their  opponents  on  a 
division.  But  they  were  not  allowed  to  take 
refuge  in  silence.  The  taunts  of  the  opposition 
roused  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  who  rose  and  with 
p.a.ssionate  8arc.a.sm  denounced  the  continued 
obstruction  of  i)ublic  business  by  these  repeated 
motions  against  the  corn-laws.  With  equal 
p.a.s.sion  Cobden  replied  that  the  s.alvation  of 
the  people  from  famine  or  the  workhouse 
was  the  essence  of  public  business.  Would  the 
right  honourable  baronet,  he  .asked,  resist  the 
appeals  which  had  been  made  to  him,  or 
would  he  rather  cherish  the  true  interests  of 
the  country,  and  not  allow  himself  to  be 
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(li'aggeJ  down  by  a  section  of  the  aristocracy  ?  | 
lie  must  take  sides,  and  that  instantly;  and  ! 
should  he  by  so  doing  displease  his  political 
supporters,  there  w:is  an  answer  reaily.  He 
might  say  that  he  found  the  country  in  dis- 
ti'ess,  and  he  gave  it  prosperity;  that  he  fouiiil 
the  people  starving,  and  he  gave  them  food ; .  j 
that  he  found  the  large  capitiUists  of  the  coun¬ 
try  paralysed,  and  he  made  them  jjrosperous. 
This  was  impassioned  language,  and  the  whole 
attitude  of  the  leadem  on  both  sides  was  ener¬ 
getic, — the  atmosphere  of  debate  wjis  heivted. 
It  is  well  to  remember  this  in  estimating  what 
took  place  soon  afterwards  in  the  next  session. 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  general  dis¬ 
content,  and  to  the  almost  univemid  distress 
which  afflicted  the  country,  and  in  such  times 
especially  when  some  of  the  leaders  of  a  large 
and  not  well  organized  body,  like  the  Chartists 
at  that  time,  more  than  hint  at  a  resort  to 
physical  force  to  compel  legislation,  or  at  all 
events  use  threats  which  are  intended  for  inti¬ 
midation,  and  have  already  practically  resulted 
in  a  resolution  to  cease  from  work,  it  may  be 
expected  that  a  kind  of  insanity  will  prompt 
individuals  to  deeds  of  violence,  or  that  some 
persons  already  insane  will  have  their  delu¬ 
sions  emphasized  by  the  course  of  public 
feeling. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1843,  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  secretary,  Mr.  Edwai-d  Drummond, 
was  piissing  along  Whitehall,  when  he  was 
shot  in  the  side  by  a  man  named  M‘Naughten. 
So  close  was  the  attack  that  Mr.  Drummond’s 
coat  was  on  fu’e  when  he  w'as  seen  to  put  his 
hand  to  his  left  side  and  to  reel.  The  assassin 
having  fired  one  pistol  placed  it  in  his  breast, 
and  drew  out  another,  which  went  off  as  he  was 
seized  by  a  police  constable,  the  ball  striking 
the  pavement.  Mr.  Drummond,  who  was,  it 
is  believed,  a  man  of  very  endearing  manners, 
only  sui-vived  four  days,  when  he  expired. 
M'Nanghten  w'as  taken  to  a  police  station, 
and  defended  his  crime  on  the  ground  that 
the  Tories  had  been  pereecuting  him  for  yeare. 
He  had  evidently  mistaken  the  secretary  for 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  it  was  equally  obvious 
that  he  was  sufifering,  if  not  from  actual  in¬ 
sanity,  from  mental  aberration.  He  wiis 
committed  to  trial  for  wilful  murder;  the 


crime  occasioned  much  sensation  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  in  pmliament,  but  nobody  could 
have  foi’eseen  the  unhappy  manner  in  which 
it  became  an  episode  in  an  ensuing  debate. 
It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  it  should 
have  produced  a  very  mai’ked  effect  upon  Sir 
Robert  Peel  himself,  as  it  was  evident  that 
the  fatal  bullet  was  meant  for  him,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  favom-able  view  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  take  at  the  begiiming  of  the  session 
as  to  the  stability  of  the  ministry  and  the 
general  reliance  upon  its  measures,  he  had 
been  burned  in  effigy  in  several  towns,  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  threats  iuid  denunciations  were 
not  unfrequent.  It  can  scarcely  be  sup].n)sed 
that  Peel  was  a  man  who  was  influenced  by 
personal  fear,  but  his  situation  w'as  a  painful 
one:  a  man  whom  he  esteemed  and  hked,  one 
intimately  iissociated  with  him  in  a  confiden¬ 
tial  capacity,  had  been  murdered  in  the  streets 
in  mistake  for  himself,  and  the  proceedings  in 
parliament  had  probably  irritated  and  de¬ 
pressed  his  nervous  system,  and  rendered  him 
feverishly  ready  to  catch  at  iuiy  expressions 
directed  against  him.  Only  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  his  usual  judicious  mental  bal¬ 
ance  W'as  distui'bed  by  the  anxieties  of  his 
position,  and  by  the  tragic  event  referred  to, 
can  his  violent  imputations  addressed  to  iLr. 
Cobden  be  e.xplained,  and  unfortunately  his 
followers  were  only  too  ready  to  encourage 
them,  though  it  wius  known  with  certainty  that 
no  man  could  have  been  less  open  to  such  a 
charge  than  the  leader  of  the  anti-corn-law 
movement. 

It  was  in  a  debate  on  a  motion  by  Lord 
Howick  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  house 
to  consider  the  reference  in  the  queen’s  speech 
to  the  long-continued  depression  of  manufac¬ 
turing  industi'y  that  Mr.  Cobden,  on  the  fourth 
evening  of  the  discussion,  spoke  very  forcibly. 
It  was  perhaps  iin  unfortunate  circumstance 
that  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  remarks  he  had 
referred  to  attempts  in  the  House  of  Lords  to 
associate  “  an  almost  maniacal  transaction " 
(by  which  it  was  understood  that  he  meant  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Drummond),  with  the  Anti- 
Corn-law  League,  and  he  particularly  charac¬ 
terized  the  language  used  by  Lord  Brougham 
on  that  occasion  as  “  the  ebullition  of  an  ill- 
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regulated  intellect,  rather  than  the  oflspring 
of  a  malicious  spirit.”  This  reference  was  of 
course  to  denote  the  stubborn  animosity  with 
which  the  demands  for  a  repeal  of  the  corn 
duties  were  received,  and  he  hacl  dismissed 
it  altogether,  when  in  his  subsequent  remarks 
on  the  attitude  maintained  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  refusing  to  take  any  further  action  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  constant  and  repeated  appeals 
of  the  country,  he  asked  the  prime  minister 
what  he  meant  to  do,  with  capitol  melting 
away,  pauperism  rapidly  increasing,  and  foreign 
trade  declining.  Everybody  saw  that  he  must 
adopt  some  change  of  plan,  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  independent  member  to  throw 
on  him  the  responsibility  of  the  present  state 
of  affairs — a  responsibility  of  course  arising 
from  his  position.  He  had  the  privilege  of 
resigning  office.  He  had  it  in  his  power  to 
carry  the  measures  necessary  for  the  people ; 
and  if  he  had  not  that  power  as  a  minister,  he 
would  have  it  by  resigning  his  office.  He 
should  be  held  individually  responsible.  The 
electoral  body  would  force  him  to  do  them 
justice.  It  is  quite  clear  that  this  meant  no 
more  than  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  officially 
responsible  for  not  meeting  the  wishes  of  the 
country ;  that  he  should  either  act  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  popular  demand,  or  resign,  in 
order  that  the  desires  of  the  people  might  be 
accomplished.  Nobody  who  knew  Cobden — 
his  real  sweetness  of  disposition,  his  frank 
simple  character,  and  his  truly  religious  life— 
could  have  imputed  to  him  any  sinister  mean¬ 
ing  ;  but  the  mental  atmosphere  of  the  house 
was  charged  with  malign  elements.  Peel 
himself  was  under  a  temporary  illusion,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  convincing  manner 
and  clear  persuasive  language  of  the  corn-law 
“agitator”  had  already  had  a  considerable 
effect  against  the  arguments  of  the  other  side.  i 
The  statement  that  the  prime  minister  became 
individually  responsible  for  the  delay  in  fur¬ 
ther  legi.slation  while  he  retained  office  had 
more  than  once  been  made  by  Cobden  at 
meetings  of  the  League,  and  it  re<pured  no  ex¬ 
planation.  Everybody  understood  it  to  mean 
that  organized  efforts  must  be  made  among 
electors  to  force  the  prime  minister  either  to 
abandon  the  duties  on  food,  or  to  resign  in 


favour  of  a  new  government.  But  now  the 
heated  imagination  of  Sir  Robert  discovered 
in  it  a  dreadful  allusion  to  the  fate  of  his 
secretary,  and  to  what  might  be  his  own.  Nor 
was  he  alone  in  seizing  npon  this  perverteel 
interpretation.  He  rose,  and  in  an  excited 
and  vehement  manner  exclaimed,  “Sir,  the 
honourable  gentleman  has  stated  here  very 
emphaticjilly  what  he  has  more  than  once 
stated  at  the  conference  of  the  Anti-Corn-law 
League,  that  he  holds  me  individually  (here 
the  speaker  spoke  with  solemn  expression,  and 
amidst  continued  cheering  from  the  ministerial 
benches) — individually  resi^onsible  for  the  dis¬ 
tress  and  suffering  of  the  countiy;  that  he 
holds  me  personally  responsible;  but  be  the 
consequences  of  these  insinuations  what  they 
may,  never  will  I  be  influenced  by  menaces 
either  in  this  house  or  out  of  this  house,  to 
adopt  a  course  which  I  consider” —  (the  rest 
of  the  sentence  was  unheard  amidst  a  storm 
of  shouts  from  various  ])arts  of  the  house). 

Mr.  Cobden  may  well  have  been  horrified 
at  the  interpretation  put  upon  words  which 
were  only  suscejdible  of  such  a  meaning  by  a 
strained  application  of  them  to  a  recent  tragi¬ 
cal  occurrence.  He  rose  immediately  and 
said,  “  I  did  not  say  that  1  held  the  right  hon¬ 
ourable  gentlemen  personally  responsible — ” 
Here  there  were  shouts  of  “  Yes,”  and  “  You 
did, you  did,”  amidst  cries  for  order  and  appeals 
to  the  chair.  Sir  Robert  Peel  also  crying,  “  You 
did.”  “  I  have  said,” continued  Cobden,  “that 
I  hold  the  right  honourable  gentleman  respon¬ 
sible  by  virtue  of  his  office,  as  the  whole  con¬ 
text  of  what  I  said  was  suflicient  to  explain.” 
This  was  received  with  cries  of  “No,  no!” 
from  the  ministerial  benches,  and  the  whole 
house  was  in  confusion.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
continuing,  said,  “Sir,  the  expression  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  wiis  not  that  he  hehl 
her  majesty’s  government  responsible,  but, 
addressing  himself  to  me,  he  said  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner  that  he  held  me  individually 
re.sponsible.”  At  this  point  Sir  James  Graham 
handed  a  paper  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  after 
looking  at  it  resumed  by  saying,  “  I  do  not 
want  to  overstate  anything.  I  am  not  certain, 
on  reflection,  whether  the  honourable  gentle- 
m:ui  used  the  word  ‘  personally,’  but  he  did 
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twice  repeat  tliat  he  held  me  individually 
responsible.  I  am  perfectly  certain  of  that. 
The  honourable  gentleman  may  do  so,  and 
may  induce  others  to  do  the  same,  but  1  only 
notice  his  assertion  for  the  purpose  of  saying 
that  it  shall  not  influence  me  in  the  discharge 
of  a  public  duty.”  Sir  Robert  concluded  by 
a  long  and  exceedingly  able  speech  on  the 
causes  of  depression  of  trade  and  national  dis¬ 
tress,  in  which  he  quoted  endless  authorities, 
from  David  Hume  to  Mr.  Huskisson ;  and 
the  division  showed — ayes,  191,  for  Lord 
Howick’s  motion,  and  noes,  306 ;  but  the 
majorities  were  already  beginning  to  diminish. 

At  the  end  of  the  debate  Mr.  Cobden  again 
rose  and  earnestly  denied  the  meaning  which 
had  been  imputed  to  him,  and  his  explanation 
was  with  some  stiffness  and  hauteur  of  man¬ 
ner  accepted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was 
soon  to  know  him  better,  and  to  make  amjAe 
acknowledgments  of  his  sincerity  of  purpose 
and  his  great  ability. 

The  whole  scene  had  been  a  stormy  and  a 
painful  exhibition,  but  it  was  one  of  those  oc¬ 
casions  when  membei's  ai'e  canned  away  by 
sudden  gusts  of  passion,  aroused  by  the  pei’- 
verse  misinterpretation  of  some  remarks  ad¬ 
verse  to  the  prevailing  temper  of  the  hearei-s. 
We  ai'e  little  accustomed  now  to  these  ebulli¬ 
tions,  but  there  have  iilways  been  times  at 
which  the  House  of  Commons  has  suddenly  be¬ 
come  a  bear-garden,  and  it  has  been  compared 
by  high  authority  to  a  gathering  of  schoolboys 
even  when  it  is  pretty  well  behaved.  But,  on 
the  whole,  we  have  not  had,  in  Sir  Charles 
Barry’s  new  chamber,  so  many  or  so  gross 
scenes  of  noise,  confusion,  and  worse,  as  are 
well  known  to  have  occurred  in  the  days  when 
the  princess-royal  was  yet  in  the  cradle.  One 
such  scene  is  sketched  in  a  letter  of  Macaulay’s. 
“This  night,”  he  says,  “  was  very  stormy.  I 
have  never  seen  such  unseemly  demeanour  or 
heard  such  scurrilous  language  in  parliament. 
Lortl  Norreys  was  whistling  and  making  all 
soi’ts  of  noises.  Lord  Maidstone  was  so  un- 
mannered  that  I  hope  he  was  drunk.  At  last, 
after  much  grossly  indecent  conduct,  at  which 
Lord  Elliot  expressed  his  disgust  to  me,  a 
furious  outbreak  took  place.  O’Connell  wiis 
so  rudely  interrupted  that  he  used  the  term 


‘beastly  bellowings.’  Then  rose  sucli  an  u])- 
roar  as  no  O.  P.  mob  at  Covent  Garden,  no 
crowd  of  Chartists  in  front  of  a  hustings  ever 
equalled.  Men  on  both  sides  stood  uj)  and 
shook  their  fists  and  bawled  at  the  top  of  their 
I  voices.  Freshfield,  who  was  in  the  chair,  was 
j  strangely  out  of  his  element;  indeed,  he  knew 
his  business  so  little,  that,  when  first  he  had 
to  ])ut  a  question,  he  fancied  him.self  at  Exeter 
Hall  or  the  Crown,  and  said,  ‘As  many  :is  are 
of  that  opinion,  please  to  signify  the  same  by 
holding  up  their  hands.’  He  was  quite  unable 
to  keep  the  smallest  order  when  the  storm 
came.  O’Connell  raged  like  a  mad  bull,  and 
our  people— I  for  one — while  regretting  and 
condemning  his  violence,  thought  it  much  ex¬ 
tenuated  by  the  provocation.  Chai'les  Buller 
spoke  with  talent,  as  he  ever  does,  and  with 
earnestness,  dignity,  and  pro])riety,  which  he 
scarcely  ever  does.  A  short  and  most  amusing 
scene  passed  between  O’Connell  and  Lord 
Maidstone,  which  in  the  tumult  escape<l  the 
observation  of  many,  but  which  I  watcheil 
carefully.  ‘If,’  said  Lord  Maidstone,  ‘the 
word  ‘beastly’  is  retracted,  I  shall  be  satisfied, 
if  not,  I  shall  not  be  satisfied.’  ‘I  don’t  care 
whether  the  noble  lord  be  satisfied  or  :iot.’  ‘  I 
wish  you  would  give  me  satisfaction.’  ‘  I  ad¬ 
vise  the  noble  lord  to  carry  his  liquor  meekly.’ 
At  liist  the  tumult  ended  from  absolute  physi¬ 
cal  weakness.  It  was  past  one,  and  the  steady 
bellowers  of  the  opposition  had  been  howling 
from  six  o’clock  with  little  interruption.  I 
went  home  with  a  headache.”  We  have  now 
no  O’Connell,  but  in  the  session  of  1881  we 
have  heard  the  phrase  “  beastly  bellowings 
revived. 

To  the  case  of  M‘Naughten,  who  shot  !Mr. 
Drummond,  further  reference  is  perhaps  due, 
as  it  formed  a  point  of  fresh  departure  in  the 
legal  treatment  of  iusiinity,  and  led  to  much 
discussion  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  was  proved  at  the  trial  that  M‘Naughtcn 
was  “a  man  with  a  grievance,”  over  which  lie 
had  brooded  till  he  was  ready  to  fancy  almost 
any  human  being  had  injured  him.  It  was 
also  jiroved  that  he  had  transacted  business 
on  the  day  before  he  shot  Dnimmond,  and 
had  shown  not  the  least  sign  of  insanity  in 
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doing  so.  Tliere  is  now  hardly  a  single  student 
of  such  luattei’s  wlio  would  lay  the  slightest 
stre.ss  upon  such  a  circumstance,  but  at  that 
time  the  public,  the  judges,  and  the  lawyei'.s, 
not  to  say  many  of  the  medicjvl  profession, 
were  very  ill-informed  in  such  mattei's.  In 
the  M'Naughten  trial  Sir  William  Webb  Fol- 
lett,  the  Tory  solicitor- general,  conducted 
the  prosecution,  while  Mr.  Cockburn,  Q.C., 
afterwards  Lord  Chief -justice,  defended  the 
prisoner.  There  were  three  judges  on  the 
bench.  Lord  Chief-justice  Sir  Nichohvs  Con- 
yngham  Tindal,  Mr.  Justice  Williams,  ami 
Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  (not  the  present  Lord 
Coleridge  of  course).  The  Ciise  was  conducted 
in  a  manner  which  reflected  honour  upon  all 
j>ersons  concerned ;  the  medical  witnesses  for 
the  defence  being  listened  to  with  respect; 
while  Follett  declined  to  call  any  medicjd 
evidence  in  reply.  Upon  this  the  trial  w;is 
stopjjed,  and  the  lord  chief-justice  summed 
up,  directing  the  jury  to  acquit  the  prisoner 
if  they  found  that  at  the  time  of  committing 
the  murder  he  did  not  know  he  was  doing  a 
wicked  and  illegal  thing.  There  was  nothing 
new  in  this;  but  the  jury,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  their  verdict,  really  directed  their  minds 
to  another  point,  namely,  the  question  whether  ' 
the  prisoner  was  under  an  insane  uncontrol¬ 
lable  impulse  to  commit  the  murder!  The 
absurdity  of  a  man  going  about  to  shoot  Sir 
Robert  Peel  becsiuse  his  own  father  had  not 
taken  him  into  partnership  (which  was  the 
real  state  of  the  case)  seems  to  have  startled 
their  common-sense  into  a  view  of  the  matter 
which  took  all  the  force  out  of  Lord  Chief- 
justice  Tindal’s  direction  uix>n  the  point  of 
law.  They  acquitted  the  prisoner  on  the 
ground  of  insanity. 

The  excitement,  both  in  parliament  and 
outside  of  it,  had  been  very  great,  and  the 
Lords,  the  Commons,  and  the  public  generally 
were  rather  alarmed  than  edified  or  set  think¬ 
ing.  The  House  of  Lords,  as  the  highest 
court  of  judicature  (practically  the  law  lords 
only),  submitted  to  the  common-law  judges 
certain  que.stions,  and  these  elicited  re)>lies 
of  which  the  following  sentences  formed 
part : — 

“  Notwithstanding  the  party  committed  a 


wi-ong  act  while  labouring  under  the  idea 
that  he  was  redressing  a  supposed  gi  ievance 
or  injury,  or  under  the  impression  of  obtain¬ 
ing  some  public  or  private  benefit,  he  was 
liable  to  jninishment.” 

“  If  the  delusion  were  only  partial,  the  party 
accused  w;is  equally  liable  with  a  person  of 
sane  mind;”  and  “if  the  crime  were  com¬ 
mitted  for  any  supposed  injury,  he  would 
then  be  liable  to  the  punishment  awarded  by 
the  laws  to  his  crime.” 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  these  ile- 
liverances  amounted  to  a  condemnation  of  the 
verdict  of  the  jury,  if  we  may  guess — and 
practically  every  one  did  guess — what  had 
been  piissing  in  their  minds.  But  though 
these  deliverances  have  been  taken  to  repre¬ 
sent  English  law  ever  since,  they  have  been 
more  or  less  disregarded  by  both  judges  and 
juries  since  1843.  In  America  and  on  the 
Continent  they  were  generally  condemned  as 
showing  an  absurd  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  insanity,  and  it  is  now  well  understood 
by  both  legal  and  medical  experts  that 
M'Naughten’s  case  marked  the  commencement 
of  a  new  era  in  jurisprudence.  From  that 
time  to  the  present  new  light  has  been  drop¬ 
ping  in  at  dififerent  points  on  this  dreadful 
and  diflicult  subject,  and  the  whole  subject  of 
the  treatment  of  the  insane  has  been  handled 
in  a  more  humane  and  cautious  spirit.  The 
names  of  Dr.  Conolly  and  George  Combe  be¬ 
long  to  history  in  this  connection,  and  the 
late  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  showed  himself 
from  time  to  time  an  attentive  and  candid 
student  of  the  jurisprudence  of  insanity. 

On  the  Thuraday  evening  following  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  accusation  of  Mr.  Cobden 
nearly  ten  thousand  pemons  assembled  in  the 
Free-trade  Hall,  Manchester,  to  testify  their 
unabated  attachment  to  the  cause  of  free- 
trade  and  its  distinguished  advocate.  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  chairman,  after  giving  an  account 
of  the  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
reading  some  extracts  from  the  Times,  the 
Morning  Herald,  and  the  Standard,  said : — 

“  For  four  years,  under  many  a  trying 
calumny,  and  under  the  greatest  provocations, 
we  have  never  deviated  from  pursuing  the 
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object  for  which  tins  League  was  established; 
we  have  never,  during  that  |ieriod,  turned 
iiside  to  refute  the  thousand-iuid-one  niisre- 
la-esentations,  to  call  them  by  the  mildest 
name,  by  which  we  have  been  beset;  and  if 
we  depart  from  that  rule  on  the  present 
occasion,  it  is  on  account  of  the  athick  being 
one  of  the  grossest,  one  of  the  vilest,  one  of 
the  most  painful,  that  could  be  heaped  upon 
us.  In  the  name  then  of  all  who  are  included, 
collectively  or  individually,  in  this  accusiition, 
I  deny  all  alliance  with,  ;uid  approbation  and 
knowledge  of,  any  agent  or  means  other  tluin 
those  that  iu'e  peacefid,  moral,  ;md  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  principles  of  the  British  consti¬ 
tution,  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  object. 
In  the  name  of  the  ladies,  the  occupants  of 
those  galleries,  who  have  graced  our  meetings 
on  many  a  previous  occiision,  and  who  are 
included  in  that  base  attack, — I  deny  it.  In 
the  name  of  the  thousands  of  working-men 
who  stand  befoi-e  me  in  this  hall  and  who  are 
included  in  that  base  attack, — I  deny  it.  In 
the  name  of  the  gentlemen  who  stand  around 
me  on  this  platform,  who  countenance  our 
proceedings,  who  are  identified  with  them, 
and  who  are  included  in  this  attack, —  I  deny 
it.  In  the  name  of  the  great  body  of  mer¬ 
chants,  manufacturers,  traders,  and  others  in 
this  and  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  country, 
identified  with  us,  and  who  are  included  in 
this  attack,— I  deny  it.  In  the  name  of  the 
mayora,  magistrates,  preservers  of  the  peace, 
and  membei's  of  both  houses  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  who  have  contributed  to  our  funds,  and 
who  have  also  sanctioned  our  proceedings, 
and  are  included  in  the  attack, — I  deny  it. 
And,  lastly,  in  the  name  of  two  thousand 
ministers  of  religion,  who  have  left  their 
sacred  culling  that  tliey  might  lend  their  aid 
in  obtaining  bread  for  the  hungry  and  cloth¬ 
ing  for  the  naked,  and  who  are  included  in 
the  attack, — I  deny  it.  And,  finally,  I  hurl 
back  the  calumny  upon  whoever  may  choose 
to  utter  it,  as  a  most  atrocious,  most  wilful, 
most  audacious  falsehood.”  The  hall  during 
this  emphatic  repudiation  of  the  charges 
against  the  League  presented  a  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  scene  of  excitement,  ;uid  it  was  not 
till  the  exj>iration  of  some  moments  after  the 


chairman  hiid  Liken  his  seat  that  it  subsided. 
The  meeting  was  then  addressed  by  Henry 
Ashworth,  Esip,  of  Bolton,  Thomas  B;izley, 
Esq.,  Sir  Thomas  Potter,  John  Bright,  Esq., 
Alderman  Callander,  and  other  gentlemen, 
and  an  address  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cobden, 
and  of  confidence  in  him,  was  passed  unani¬ 
mously. 

From  this  time  London  became  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  movement.  The  meetings 
throughout  the  country  immediately  following 
the  attack  in  jiarliarnent  on  Cobden  and  the 
League  were  exceedingly  numerous,  and  when 
the  most  important  of  these  assemblies  came 
to  be  held  in  London  the  movement  might 
truly  be  called  uationaL 

But  the  great  organization  had  already  been 
completed,  and  had  attained  to  vast  dimen¬ 
sions  before  Manchester  ceased  to  be  the  chief 
centre.  A  foreign  visitor  (Kohl),  writing  on  the 
subject  after  a  visit  to  our  large  towns,  says : — 
“  Manchester  is  the  centre  of  the  anti-corn- 
law,  as  Birmingham  is  of  the  universal  suf¬ 
frage  agitation.  At  Manchester  are  held  gen¬ 
eral  meetings  of  the  Anti-Corn-law  League, 
and  here  it  is  that  the  committee  of  the 
League  constantly  sits.  The  kindness  of  a 
friend  procured  me  admission  to  the  great 
establishment  of  the  League  at  Manchester, 
where  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  and 
hearing  much  that  sui-prised  and  interested 
me.  George  Wilson  and  other  well-known 
leaders  of  the  League  who  were  iissembled 
in  the  committee -room  received  me  ns  a 
stranger  with  much  kindness  and  hospitality, 
I'eadily  answering  idl  my  questions,  and  mak¬ 
ing  me  acquainted  with  the  details  of  their 
operations.  I  couldn’t  help  asking  myself 
whether  in  Germany  men  who  attacked  with 
such  talent  and  energy  the  fundamentid  laws 
of  the  state,  would  not  have  been  long  ago 
shut  up  in  some  gloomy  iirison  as  conspiratoi-s 
and  traitors,  insteail  of  being  permitted  to 
carry  on  their  operations  thus  freely  and 
boldly  in  the  broad  light  of  day;  and,  secondly, 
whether  in  Germany  such  men  would  ever  have 
ventured  to  admit  a  stranger  into  all  their 
secrets  with  such  frank  and  open  cordiality. 

“I  was  astonished  to  observe  how  the 
leaguers,  all  private  persons,  mostly  merchants. 
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manufacturers,  and  men  of  lettei's,  conducted 
politic.!!  business,  like  statesmen  and  ministers. 
A  talent  for  public  business  seems  an  innate 
faculty  in  the  English.  Whilst  I  was  in  the 
committee-room  immense  numbers  of  lettere 
were  brought  in,  opened,  read,  and  answered, 
without  a  moment’s  dehry.  These  lettem, 
jxjuring  in  from  all  parts  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  were  of  the  most  various  contents,  some 
trivial,  some  important,  but  ail  connected 
with  the  objects  of  the  party.  Some  brought 
news  of  the  movements  of  eminent  leaguers 
or  of  their  opponents,  for  the  eye  of  the  League 
is  ever  fixed  upon  the  doiugs  both  of  friend 
and  enemy.  Others  contained  pecuuiai’y  con¬ 
tributions  from  well-wisher's  of  the  cause, 
for  e.ach  of  whom  the  president  immediately 
dictated  an  appropriate  letter  of  thanks. 
Other  letters  related  anecdotes  showing  the 
progi'ess  of  the  cause,  and  the  gradu.al  defec¬ 
tion  of  the  farmers,  the  most  resolute  sup¬ 
porters  of  Peel. 

“  The  League  has  now,  by  means  of  local 
associations  in  all  parts  of  tlie  kingdom,  ex¬ 
tended  its  opei'ation  and  influence  over  the 
whole  country,  and  attained  an  astonishing 
national  importance.  Its  festivals,  anti-corn- 
law  ba2aar3,  anti-corn-law  banquets,and  others 
of  like  natuis,  appear  like  gisat  national 
anniversaries.  Besides  the  acknowledged 
members  of  the  League,  there  are  numbers  of 
impoi'tant  men  who  work  with  them  and  for 
them  in  secret.  Every  person  who  contri¬ 
butes  £50  to  the  League  fund  has  a  seat  and 
a  voice  in  their  councLL  They  have  com¬ 
mittees  of  working-men  for  the  more  thorough 
dissemination  of  their  doctrines  among  the 
lower  classes,  and  committees  of  ladies  to 
procure  the  co-opei'ation  of  women.  They 
have  lecturers  who  are  perpetmvlly  traversing 
the  country  to  fan  the  flames  of  agitation  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  These  lecturei-s 
often  hold  conferences  and  disputations  with 
lecturers  of  the  opposite  party,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  drive  them  in  disgrace  from  the  field. 
It  is  also  the  business  of  the  travelling  lec¬ 
turers  to  keep  a  vigilant  watch  on  every 
movement  of  the  enemy  and  acquaint  the 
League  with  every  circumstance  likely  to  affect 
its  interests.  Tire  leaguers  write  direct  letters 


to  the  queen,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  8ir 
Robei-t  Peel,  and  other  distinguished  people, 
to  whom,  as  well  as  to  the  foreign  ambiissa- 
dors,  they  send  copies  of  these  journals  con- 
hiiuiug  the  most  faithful  accounts  of  their 
jrroceedings.  Sometimes  they  send  personal 
deputations  to  distinguished  opponents,  in 
order  to  tell  them  disiigreeable  truths  to  their 
faces.  Nor  do  the  leaguers  neglect  the  poterit 
instrumentality  of  that  hundred-armed  Bria.- 
reus  the  press.  Not  ordy  do  they  spread 
their  opinions  through  the  medium  of  those 
journals  favourable  to  them  ;  they  issue  many 
periodicals  of  their  own,  which  ar-e  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  intei'ests  of  the  League.  These 
contain,  of  course,  full  repor-ts  of  all  meetings, 
proceedings,  and  lectures  against  the  corn- 
laws;  extracts  from  anti-corn-law  publica¬ 
tions  repeating  for  the  thousandth  time  tliat 
monopoly  is  contrar-y  to  the  order  of  nature, 
and  that  the  League  seeks  only  to  restore 
the  just  order  of  Providence;  or  iginal  ai-ticles, 
headed  ‘Signs  of  the  Times,’  ‘Anti-Corn- 
law  Agitation  in  London,’  ‘  Progress  of 
the  Good  Work,’  &c.  &c.;  and  last,  not 
least,  poems  entitled  ‘  Lays  of  the  League,’ 
advocating  in  various  w’ays  the  cause  of 
free-trade,  and  satirizing  their  opponerrts 
generally  with  more  lengthiness  than  wit. 
Nor  does  the  anti-corn-law  parrty  omit  to 
avail  itself  of  the  agency  of  those  cheap  little 
pamphlets  called  “  tracts,”  which  are  such 
favoirrite  party  weaporrs  in  England.  With 
these  tiny  dissertatiorrs,  seldom  costing  more 
than  twopence  or  threepence,  and  generally 
written  by  some  well-known  anti-corrr-law 
leader,  such  as  C'obdeir  and  Sturge,  the  League 
ar-e  per-jretrrally  attacking  the  public,  as  with 
a  bombardment  of  small  shot.  I  saw  some 
three  or  four  dozen  of  such  publications  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  same  time  by  one  bookseller, 
Mr.  Gadsby.  Still  tinier  weaporrs,  however, 
are  the  anti-corn-law  wafers,  consisting  of 
short  mottoes,  couplets,  and  aphorisms  of 
every  class,  grave  and  gay,  serious  and  satiri¬ 
cal,  witty  and  unmeaning ;  but  all  bearing  ou 
the  one  point  of  monojroly  and  free-trade. 
The.se  are  sometimes  taken  from  the  Bible, 
sometimes  from  the  works  of  celebrated  writers 
and  orators,  sometinres  from  the  speeches  and 
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publications  of  tbe  leaguers  themselves,  and 
sometimes  produced  by  the  inventive  ingen- 
nitv  of  the  editor.  Eighteen  sheets  of  these 
wafers  are  sold  in  a  pretty  cover  for  one  shil¬ 
ling,  and  each  sheet  contains  forty  mottoes. 
Astonishing  indeeii  is  the  profuse  expenditure 
of  labour,  ingenuity,  wit,  and  tdent,  and  like- 
wi.se  of  stupidity,  folly,  and  dulness,  with 
which,  in  this  wonderful  England,  the  smallest 
party  operations  are  carried  on !  Even  in 
children’s  books  do  both  the  leaguers  and 
anti-leaguers  carry  on  their  warfare,  thus  early 
sowing  the  seeds  of  party  spirit  in  the  minds 
of  future  generations. 

“All  the  publications  of  the  League  are  not 
only  written,  but  printed,  bound,  and  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  League  rooms,  in  ISIarket  Street, 
Manchester.  I  went  through  the  various 
rooms  where  these  operations  are  carried  on, 
until  I  came  at  last  to  the  great  League  depot, 
where  books,  pamphlets,  letters,  newspapers, 
sjieeches,  reports,  tracts,  and  wafers,  were  all 
piled  in  neat  packets  of  every  possible  size  and 
appearance,  like  the  great  packets  of  muslin 
and  calico  in  the  great  warehouses  of  Man¬ 
chester.  Beyond  this  was  a  refreshment  room 
in  which  tea  was  offered  us  by  several  ladies, 
with  whom  we  engaged  in  conversation  for  a 
little  while. 

“  I  cannot  join  the  sanguine  expectation  of 
the  leaguers  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  be  the 
last  English  minister  who  will  venture  to  up¬ 
hold  monopoly.  It  is  well  known  how  long 
stich  struggles  generally  last,  and  how  very 
frequently,  when  the  longed-for  prize  appears 
on  the  point  of  being  attained,  it  is  suddenly 
snatched  away  from  that  oft-deluded  Tantalus 
— the  people.  The  immediate  aim  of  the 
leaguers  is  the  abolition  of  the  corn-laws,  but 
they  do  not  ])ropose  to  stop  at  the  attainment 
of  this  object.  They  will  then  turn  the  same 
weapon  which  brought  down  the  corn-laws 
agjiinst  all  other  trade  monopolies  and  custom¬ 
house  regulations,  first  in  England  and  then 
in  other  countries,  till  at  length  all  commercial 
restrictions  between  different  nations  shall  be 
totally  done  away  with,  and  trade  rejoice  in 
the  golden  sunshine  of  freedom  all  over  the 
w'orld, — a  tempting  object,  but,  alas!  a  long 
and  doubtful  road.” 


During  the  period  of  the  stniggle  for  the 
repeal  of  the  corn-law's,  which  we  are  now 
reviewing,  several  of  the  men  to  whom  our 
attention  h,as  been  already  directed  took  a 
considerable  and  sometimes  an  unexpected 
part  in  the  strife. 

We  have  already  noted  how,  upon  the  failure 
of  his  attempt  to  introduce  some  effective 
j  modification  of  the  tariff,  Loril  Melbourne 
may  be  said  to  disiippear  from  public  life.  It 
was  in  the  year  following  his  retirement  from 
office  that  he  underwent  an  attack  of  paralysis, 
which  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
Considering  how  little  he  really  did,  it  is,  at 
fimt  sight,  curious  to  see  the  space  which  Ids 
I  image  appeals  to  fill  in  the  record  of  the 
I  time.  This  was  largely  the  result  of  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  queen  herself.  It  would  be  disre¬ 
spectful  to  say  that  he  “  coached  ”  her  majesty 
at  the  commencement  of  her  reign ;  but  it  is 
known  that  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
latter  yeais — those  that  were  active,  at  all 
events  —  to  direct  peisonal  attendance  upon 
his  sovereign;  that  his  admiration  of  her 
qualities  and  demeanour  was  unbounded,  and 
that,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  “  he  died  regarded  almost  as  a  father 
by  the  queen.” 

That  so  sincere  a  Radical  and  so  good  a 
judge  of  men  as  the  unfortunate  Lord  Durham 
should  have  pointed  out  Melbourne  as  the 
man  who  was  to  head  the  government  after 
the  retirement  of  Earl  Grey  may  be  strange, 
but  such  is  the  fact.  And  there  is  a  certain 
pathos  in  Melbourne’s  own  account  of  the 
statesman’s  ixisition: — “The  exploits  of  the 
soldier  are  performed  in  the  light  of  the  sun 
and  in  the  face  of  day ;  they  are  performed 
before  his  own  army,  before  the  enemy;  they 
are  seen,  they  are  known ;  for  the  most  part 
they  cannot  be  denied  or  disputed,  they  are 
told  instantly  to  the  whole  world,  and  receive 
at  once  the  meed  of  praise  which  is  so  justly 
due  to  the  valour  and  conduct  that  achieve 
them.  Not  so  the  services  of  the  minister; 
they  lie  not  so  much  in  acting  in  great  crises 
as  in  preventing  those  crises  from  arising; 
therefore  they  are  often  obscure  and  unknown, 
subject  to  every  species  of  misrepresenta- 
'  tion.  and  effected  amidst  obloquy,  attack,  and 
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condemnation,  whilst  in  reality  entitled  to  the 
a|)j)robation  and  gratitude  of  the  country;  — 
how  frecjuently  are  such  services  lost  in  the 
tranquillity  which  they  have  been  the  means 
of  j)reserving  and  amidst  the  prosperity  which 
they  have  themselves  created.”  These  j)recise 
words  were  uttered  while  Lord  Melbourne 
was  yet  Mr.  Lamb,  but  they  were  adopted  by 
him  more  than  once  in  later  life.  There  must 
have  been  a  certain  insouciance  about  the 
man,  but  there  was  no  bitterness,  and  he  de¬ 
clared  in  decisive  language  that  his  experi¬ 
ence  of  life  had  led  him  to  think  well  of  man¬ 
kind  in  general.  He  derived  much  of  his 
})ower  from  a  certoin  genial  tranquillity,  in 
which  there  were  changing  colours  of  lam¬ 
bent  humour.  There  are  not  many  witty 
sayings  recorded  of  him,  but  his  manner  im¬ 
pressed  the  dullest.  When  in  1834  a  proces¬ 
sion  of  100,000  Radical  working-men  marched 
through  London,  and  presented  themselves — 
a-s  many  as  there  was  room  for — in  Downing 
Street,  with  their  “  monster  ”  petition,  they 
found  Lord  Melbourne  looking  out  of  window 
as  he  might  have  done  at  a  Punch-and-Judy 
show.  The  petition  had  been  rolled  into  the 
office  by  the  front  door  in  great  pomp  and 
glory;  but  the  leaders  of  the  deputation  were 
quietly  told  (as  we  have  already  hinted)  that  a 
])etition  brought  up  in  this  fashion  could  not 
be  received,  and  they  had  to  ask  leave  to  carry 
it  out  by  the  back  door.  It  was  a  great  blow 
for  “  the  people  in  their  thousands.”  Perhaps 
it  may  remind  a  reader  here  and  there  of  an 
incident  of  certain  riots  in  the  manufacturinjr 
districts.  A  great  manufacturer,  who  had  a 
dinner-party  coming  off  on  a  certain  night, 
was  warned  that  the  mob  would  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  that  occasion  to  sack  and  burn  his 
house  and  mills.  He  was  recommended  to 
put  off  his  dinner-party  and  apply  for  military 
aid.  But  he  adojffed  another  plan.  He  had 
the  water-power  of  his  establishment  so  ar¬ 
ranged  and  manipulated  that  the  turning  of 
a  stop-cock  would  drown  the  streets.  This 
arrangement  was  jjlaced  under  his  control  by 
a  tube  (with  a  little  piece  of  mechanism  at 
the  end  of  it),  which  he  caused  to  be  brought 
up  to  his  chair.  In  the  middle  of  dinner 
there  was  a  dull  roar  from  without,  messen- 


gei-s  hurried  in  to  say  that  the  moment  had 
arrived.  The  guests  turned  ])ale,  but  the 
worthy  manufacturer  quietly  touched  a  spring 
and  let  out  the  waters.  There  was  some  bad 
kinguage  in  the  street,  but  the  drenched  mob 
soon  found  their  way  to  their  homes.  Not 
so  angry,  perhaps,  but  equally  discomfited 
must  have  been  the  “leaders”  who  had  to 
I  ask  leave  of  Lord  Melbourne’s  secretary  to 
carry  out  the  great  petition  back  way,  and 
order  a  hackney-coach  up  for  it.  “  Oh,  cer¬ 
tainly!”  said  Melbourne,  and  the  honoui’s  of 
the  day  were  lost. 

In  the  contest  for  free-trade  Joseph  Hume 
was  of  course  in  his  element.  Few  of  the 
politicians  of  that  time  have  received  such 
scant  justice  from  the  public  as  Mr.  Hume. 
He  was  commonly  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
haggler  over  the  national  expenditure.  There 
never  was  a  greater  mistake.  He  was  a 
travelled  man,  a  man  of  considerable  culture, 
and  the  consistent  friend  of  every  popular 
measure  that  has  been  accepted  as  an  indis¬ 
putable  boon.  He  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
wonderful  caricatures  of  IB,  with  glass  on 
eye,  speaking  to  the  estimates  and  calling 
attention  to  “the  sum-tottle  of  the  whole.” 
But  the  artist,  either  by  intention  or  instinct, 
or  both,  expressed  in  the  face  and  head  the 
imperturbable  conscientiousness  of  the  man. 

Conscientious  he  was  in  all  he  did.  He 
began  life  as  a  naval  surgeon  in  the  pay  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  served  his 
country  well  while  he  was  in  the  East.  To 
dwell  on  this  would  be  beyond  our  scope, 
but  Hume  w'as  serving  in  the  Mahratta  war 
at  the  very  time  the  struggle  at  Assaye  was 
going  on  in  India.  He  made  a  fortune,  and 
then  travelled  on  the  Continent. 

The  cause  of  education  had  no  better  or 
more  determined  friend  than  Joseph  Hume, 
but  he  was  always  great  on  financial  ques¬ 
tions.  Ca.stlereagh  thought  it  becoming  to 
hold  him  up  to  ridicule  in  the  House  of  Com- 
'  mons  as  “harlequin  and  clow’n.”  Even  Mr. 
Huskisson,  who  ought  to  have  known  better, 
snubbed  him.  By  this  time,  however,  even 
the  Edinburgh  lievieto  had  found  out  his  use- 
'  fulness  and  did  him  public  honour 
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It  -was  a  f^reat  mistake  to  look  upon  Joseph 
Ilunie  as  a  mere  “dour”  or  hunulrum  man; 
lie  was  a  <'reat  advocate  of  popular  holiday- 
making,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts 
that  such  places  as  Hampton  Court  and  the 
Ilritish  Museum  were  made  more  accessible 
to  the  public.  The  labours  he  went  through, 
and  the  expenditure  he  made,  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  forward  the  return  of  Liberal  | 
members  for  parliament  in  the  first  election 
aftei-  the  reform  bill  Avere  incredible.  He 
declined  to  take  office,  and  he  would  have 
been  out  of  parliament  in  1837,  when  he  lost 
the  election  for  Middlesex,  had  not  O’Connell 
assisted  his  return  for  Kilkenny.  In  1842, 
however,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  received  by 
his  old  Scottish  constituents  and  sat  for  the 
burghs  of  Montrose.  He  Avas  too  homely  a 
man  for  anybody  to  think  of  offering  him  a 
title  in  those  days,  but  very  fcAV  members  of 
parliament  have  ever  deserved  better  of  their 
country  than  plain  Joseph  Hume. 

In  looking  back  upon  a  long  track  of  years, 
it  occiu-s  to  the  candid  mind  that,  large  as  had 
been  the  space  occujAied  by  Lord  Brougham  in  ! 
the  j)ublic  eye,  it  is  not  easy  to  be  quite  sure 
that  justice  has  been  done  to  him  for  his  great 
public  services.  His  versatility,  indiscretion, 
and  unaccountable  temjjer  were  ahvays  against 
him,  and  his  amazing  activity  was  not  easj^ 
to  follow.  He  was  too  often  seen  in  the  midst 
of  a  blaze  of  fireworks  of  his  own  letting-off, 
and  there  was  alAA’ays  a  sort  of  jealousy  of  his 
splendid  talents.  Tlie  general  suggestions 
contained  in  these  remarks  are  not  new  to  the 
reader  of  this  narrative,  but,  after  all,  we  too 
readily  forget  our  benefactors  or  disparage 
thejii  unduly  Avhen  thej'  do  not  quite  please 
iLs  in  the  detiiils  of  their  career.  There  was 
again  and  again  reason  to ,  complain  of 
Brougham,  but  how  many  useful  things  he 
did  !  In  the  neAv  reign  Ave  find  him  almost  as 
busy  and  as  inconsistent  :is  ever.  The  bill  for 
enabling  the  Court  of  Cliancery  to  give  to 
motheis  the  custody  of  the  children  of  a 
marriage  in  cei-fiiin  cases  of  domestic  difference 
— the  mo.st  natural  measure  in  the  AA-orld,  one 
would  have  thought — was  not  so  fortunate  as 
to  please  the  great  ex  chancellor.  There  Avas, 


hoAveA’er,  true  sagacity  of  a  kind  in  his  remark 
that  the  edifice  of  the  hiAA's  relating  to  Avomen 
Avas  one  which,  once  touched,  Avould  be  touched 
again  and  again.  Twice  did  his  lordship  at¬ 
tack  the  great  question  of  national  education, 
and  twice  Avere  the  measures  he  projKAsed 
unfortunate;  the  bills  never  went  beyond  the 
first  reading.  But  much  honour  was  due  to 
him  for  hLs  persistent  energy  in  a  good  cause. 
County  courts  are  by  no  means  a  j^erfect  insti¬ 
tution,  but  they  have  proved  A’ery  useful,  and 
it  is  to  Brougham  that  we  chiefly  OAve  what- 
eA'er  good  has  been  got  out  of  this  cheaj)en- 
ing  of  the  laAV  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts. 
Brougham  was  the  originator  of  some  useful 
changes  in  the  law  of  evidence,  and  Ave  are 
still  far  behind  his  proposals  for  reform  in 
A’-arious  directions.  Whether  there  should  be 
a  public  prosecutor  or  not  is  an  open  ques¬ 
tion.  Brougham  thought  there  should,  and  if 
he  was  right  we  OAve  the  exi.stence  of  such  an 
officer  in  England  mainly  to  his  advocacy.  If 
the  codification  of  the  criminal  law  is  not  far 
off',  that  also  we  owe  to  Brougham  more  than 
to  any  other  man,  except  his  private  tutor  and 
inspirer  Bentham.  'W'’e  haA^e  not  yet  got  so 
far  as  making  systematic  legal  provision  for 
giving  compensation  to  persons  wrongfully 
prosecuted  in  certain  cases,  but  that  too  was 
one  of  Brougham’s  proposals.  It  was  amusing, 
and  no  doubt  irritating,  to  find  the  man  Avho 
had  spoken  and  voted  against  the  duties  on 
corn,  and  Avho  eventually  sujAjwrted  their  re¬ 
peal,  resenting  the  activity  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
law  League,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an 
attempt  to  intimidate  the  gOA’ernment.  His 
lordship  had  done  his  share  of  intimidation 
in  days  gone  by ;  but,  alas !  the  days  icere 
gone  by. 

During  the  strenuous  debates  of  1843  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  an  able  ally  of  the  prime  min¬ 
ister,  and  gave  valuable  serA’ices  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  which  he  was  a  memlrer;  but  although 
he  had  reached  a  position  of  great  responsi¬ 
bility  and  of  remarkable  influence,  where  his 
high  talents  found  an  approj^riate  sphere,  he 
was  unable  to  follow  his  chief  in  relation  to 
one  of  those  ecclesiastical  questions  on  which 
he  hatl  spoken  and  Avritten  so  much. 
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In  the  course  of  the  j’ear  1844  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  made  known  to  him  Ids  opinion  that 
it  was  desirable  to  remodel  and  to  increase 
the  grant  to  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Col¬ 
lege  of  Maynooth.  He  was  the  youngest  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  government,  entirely  bound  up 
with  it  in  policy,  and  warndy  atbvched  by 
respect,  and  even  affection,  to  its  head  and 
to  some  of  its  leading  niembers.  “Of  asso¬ 
ciation  with  what  was  termed  ultra-Toryism, 
in  general  politics,”  he  has  said  since,  “I 
liad  never  dreamed.  I  well  knew  that  tlie 
words  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  not  merely  ten¬ 
tative,  but  that,  as  it  was  right  they  should, 
they  indicated  a  fixed  intention.  The  choice 
before  me,  therefore,  was  to  support  his 
measure  or  to  retire  from  his  government 
into  a  position  of  complete  isolation,  and 
what  was  more  than  this,  subject  to  a  grave 
and  general  imputation  of  political  eccentricity, 
hly  retirement,  I  knew,  could  have  no  other 
warrant  than  this  :  that  it  would  be  a  tribute 
to  those  laws  which,  as  I  have  urged,  must 
be  upheld  for  the  restraint  of  changes  of 
opinion  and  conduct  in  public  men.”  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  declared  that  he  never  enter- 
tiiined  the  idea  of  opposing  the  measure  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  that  Lord  Derby,  to 
■whom  he  had  already  been  indebted  for  much 
personal  kindness,  was  one  of  those  colleagues 
who  sought  to  diasuade  him  from  resigning 
office,  urging  upon  him  that  such  an  act  mu.st  | 
be  followed  by  resistance  to  tbe  measure  of  the 
government,  and  that  he  would  run  the  risk 
of  being  mixed  with  a  fierce  religious  agita¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  reply  to  this  was  that 
he  must  adhere  to  his  purjiose  of  retirement, 
but  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  neceasity 
of  its  being  followed  by  resistance  to  the  pro¬ 
posal.  Overtures  were  made  to  him  by  some 
of  those  who  resisted  it;  but  they  were  at 
once  declined,  his  whole  purpose  being  to 
j)lace  himself  in  a  position  in  which  he  would 
l.)e  free  to  consider  what  should  be  bis  courae, 
without  being  liable  to  any  just  .suspicion  on 
the  ground  of  personal  intere.st. 

“It  is  not  jirofane,”  says  Mr.  Gladstone, 
“if  I  now  say,  ‘With  a  great  j)rice  obtained  I 
this  freedom.’  Tlie  political  association  in 
which  I  stood  was  to  me  at  the  time  the 


alpha  and  omega  of  public  life.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  believed  to  be  of 
immovable  strength.  My  jdace,  as  i)resident 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  w:is  at  the  vei'y  kernel 
of  its  most  interesting  operations ;  for  it  was 
in  progress,  from  j'ear  to  year  with  con¬ 
tinually  waxing  courage,  towards  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  industry,  and  therein  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  another  gi'eat  and  blessed 
work  of  public  justice.  Giving  up  what  I 
highly  prized  ;  aware  that 

‘mnlfe  sarta 

Gratia  nequicquam  coit,  et  rescinditur 

I  felt  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  being 
opinionated,  and  wanting  in  deference  to 
really  great  authorities ;  and  I  could  not  but 
know  that  I  should  inevitably  be  regarded  as 
fiistidious  and  fanciful,  fitter  for  a  dreamer, 
or  possibly  a  scboolman,  than  for  the  active 
purj)oses  of  public  life  in  a  busy  and  moving 
age.” 

In  the  month  of  .January,  1845,  if  not 
sooner,  the  resolution  of  the  cabinet  was 
taken,  and  he  resigned.  The  public  judg¬ 
ment,  as  might  have  been  expected,  did  not 
favour  the  act;  but  it  was  remarked  at  the 
time,  or  shortly  aftei-wards,  upon  the  case,  as 
a  rare  one,  in  which  a  public  man  had  in¬ 
jured  himself  with  the  public  by  an  act  which 
must  in  fairness  be  taken  to  be  an  act  of  self- 
I  denial. 

Mr.  Gladstone  calls  attention  to  this  former 
expression  of  opinion  in  his  article  on  hischange 
of  ojiinion  before  the  Irish  Church  bill.  He 
says,  “  I  hope  that  reference  to  this  criticism 
will  not  be  considered  boastful.  It  can  hardly 
be  so;  for  an  infirm  judgment,  exhibited  in  a 
practical  indiscretion,  is  after  all  the  theme  of 
these  pages.  I  do  not  claim  acquittal  upon 
any  one  of  the  counts  of  such  an  indictment 
as,  I  have  admitted,  may  be  brought  against 
the  conduct  I  puraued.  One  point  only  I 
plead,  and  plead  with  confidence.  Such  con¬ 
duct  proved  that  I  was  sensible  of  the  gravity 
of  any  great  change  in  political  conduct  or 
opinion,  and  desirous  beyond  all  things  of 
giving  to  the  comitry  the  oidy  guarantees  that 
could  l)e  given  of  my  integrity,  even  at  the 
exjiense  of  my  judgment  and  fitness  foraflaira. 
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If  any  man  doubts  this,  I  ask  him  to  ask 
himself,  What  demand  political  honour  could 
have  made,  with  which  I  failed  to  comply!” 
In  the  ensuing  debate  on  the  address  (Feb¬ 
ruary  4th,  1845)  Lord  John  Russell,  in  terms 
of  courtesy  and  kindness,  Cidled  for  an  ex- 
])lanation  of  the  cause  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  re¬ 
tirement.  He  replied  that  it  had  reference  to 
the  intentions  of  the  government  with  respect 
to  Maynooth;  that  those  intentions  pointed  to 
a  measure  “  at  variance  with  the  system  which 
he  had  maintained,”  “  in  a  form  the  most  de¬ 
tailed  and  deliberate,”  “  in  a  published  trea¬ 
tise:”  that  although  he  had  never  set  forth  any 
theory  of  political  affaii's  as  “under  all  circum¬ 
stances  inflexible  and  immubible,”  yet  he 
thought  those  who  had  borne  such  solemn 
testimony  to  a  pai-ticular  view  of  a  gi'eat  con¬ 
stitutional  question  “  ought  not  to  be  parties 
responsible  for  proposjils  which  involved  a 
material  departure  from  it.”  The  purpose  of 
his  retirement,  he  said,  was  to  place  himself, 
so  far  as  in  him  lay,  in  a  position  to  form  “not 
only  an  honest,  but  likewise  an  independent 
and  an  unsuspected  judgment”  on  the  plan 
likely  to  be  submitted  by  the  government. 
He  also  spoke  as  follows  in  more  forms  than 
one : — 

“  I  wish  again  and  most  distinctly  to  state 
that  I  am  not  prepared  to  take  part  in  any 
religious  warfare  against  that  measure,  such 
as  I  believe  it  may  be;  or  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  other  de¬ 
nominations  of  Christians  with  reference  to 
the  religious  opinions  which  each  of  them 
respectively  may  hold.” 

By  this  declaration  Mr.  Gladstone  claims 
that  his  freedom  on  the  Irish  Church  ques¬ 
tion  was  established;  and  that  it  has  never 
since,  during  a  period  of  nearly  five-and- 
tweuty  years,  been  compromised.  Some  may 
say  that  it  is  perfectly  consistent  to  have  en¬ 
dowed  Maynooth  anew,  and  yet  to  uphold  on 
principle,  as  a  part  of  the  constitution,  the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland;  but  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  avows  that  it  would  not  have  been 
consistent  for  him.  The  moment  that  he  ad¬ 
mitted  the  validity  of  a  claim  by  the  Church 
of  Rome  for  the  gift,  by  the  free  act  of  the 
imperial  {)arlianient,  of  new  funds  for  the 
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education  of  its  clergy,  the  true  basis  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland  for  him  wa.s 
cut  away.  The  one  had  always  been  treated 
by  him  as  exclusive  of  the  other.  “  It  is  not 
now  the  question  whether  this  way  of  looking 
at  the  question  was  a  correct  one.  There  are 
great  authorities  against  it ;  while  it  seems  at 
the  same  time  to  have  some  considerable  hold 
on  what  may  be  termed  the  moral  sense  of 
portions,  perhaps  large  portions,  of  the  peoi)le. 
The  present  question  is  one  of  fact.  It  is 
enough  for  the  present  purpose  that  such  was 
my  view.” 

From  that  day  forward  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
not  said  one  word,  in  public  or  private,  which 
could  jfledge  him  on  principle  to  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  Irish  Church;  and  even  in  a  speech 
delivered  on  the  second  reading  of  the  May¬ 
nooth  College  Bill  he  took  occasion  distinctly 
to  convey,  that  the  application  of  religious 
considerations  to  ecclesiastical  questions  in 
Ireland  would  be  entirely  altered  by  the  jiass- 
ing  of  the  measure: — 

“The  boon  to  which  I  for  one  have  thus 
agreed  is  a  very  great  boon.  I  think  it  im¬ 
portant,  most  of  all  important  with  regard  to 
the  principles  it  involves.  I  am  very  far, 
indeed,  from  saying  that  it  virtually  decides 
upon  the  payment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  of  Ireland  by  the  state ;  but  I  do  not 
deny  that  it  disposes  of  the  religious  objec¬ 
tions  to  that  measure.  I  mean  that  we  who 
assent  to  this  bill  shall  in  my  judgment  no 
longer  be  in  a  condition  to  plead  religious  ob¬ 
jections  to  such  a  project.” 

He  did  not  say  that  he  was  thenceforward 
prepared  at  any  moment  to  vote  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland; 
“and  this  for  the  best  of  all  reasons:  it  would 
not  have  been  true.  It  is  one  thing  to  lift  the 
anchor;  it  is  another  to  spread  the  sails.  It 
may  be  a  duty  to  be  in  readiness  for  dej)ar- 
ture,  when  departure  itself  would  be  an  offence 
against  public  prudence  and  public  pnuciple. 
But  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  this.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  I  was  willing  and  desirous  that  it  should 
be  permitted  to  continue.  If  its  ground  in 
logic  w'as  gone,  yet  it  might  have  in  fact,  like 
much  besides,  its  day  of  grace.  I  do  not  now 
say  that  I  leaped  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that 
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the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  must  at  any 
definite  ])eriod  ‘cease  to  exist  its  an  establish¬ 
ment.’  She  had  my  sincere  good-will;  I  was 
not  sorry,  I  was  glad,  that  while  Ireland 
seemed  content  to  have  it  so,  a  lonjier  time 
should  be  granted  to  her  to  unfold  her  re¬ 
ligious  energies  through  the  medium  of  an 
active  and  pious  clergy,  which  until  this  our 
day  she  had  never  possessed.  My  mind  re¬ 
coiled  then,  ;is  it  recoils  now,  from  the  idea  of 
worrying  the  Irish  Church  to  death.  I  desired 
that  it  should  remain  even  as  it  was,  until  the 
way  should  be  opened,  and  the  means  at  hand, 
for  bringing  about  some  better  state  of  things.” 

Before  the  return  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  office 
the  changes  which  had  for  some  time  been 
approaching  had  become  imminent.  The  Anti- 
Corn-law  League,  growing  in  power  and  influ¬ 
ence,  had  long  ceased  to  regard  the  attacks 
made  upon  its  leaders,  who  had,  even  as  early 
as  the  spring  of  1843,  met  the  accusations  of 
the  representatives  of  the  “  agricultural  inter¬ 
est  ”  by  serious  i-eprisals.  In  various  parts  of 
the  country  many  of  the  tenant-farmers, — 
the  really  agricultural  as  contrasted  with  the 
merely  landed  interest,  had  joined  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  repeal  of  duties  on  corn,  and 
the  starving  labourers  in  the  fields  were  in¬ 
structed  by  lecturers,  agents,  and  pamphlets 
on  the  carrses  of  their  distress. 

There  were  also,  as  we  have  seen,  many 
influential  landowners  who  yielded  to  the 
justice  of  the  representations  of  the  League, 
and  became  the  advocates  of  a  free-trade  policy, 
so  that  the  complaints  of  Mr.  Baukes,  who 
was  then  spokesman  for  the  protectiorrists  irr 
the  House  of  Comnrons,  were  rrot  those  of  the 
whole  of  the  lauded  interests.  The  very  terms 
of  his  apjreal  to  the  ministry  showed  how  hope¬ 
less  the  case  was  becomiirg.  lie  said :  “  As 
to  matters  affecting  those  who,  like  myself, 
desire  to  live  quietly  and  safely  among  their 
tenantry  in  the  country,  the  ministry  have 
not  the  power  of  knowing,  as  I  and  other 
gentlemen  in  the  country  have,  the  enormous 
extent  of  mischief  which  may  be  prodirced  at 
this  present  time  by  the  emissaries  of  this  ! 
League.  ...  I  have  no  rerisorr  to  seek  for 
any  ministerial  support  irr  the  county  which  I 
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represent,  but  I  look  to  ministers  for  the  peace 
of  my  private  life — for  the  comfort,  happiness, 
and  welfare  of  the  peasantry  who  live  around 
me.  I  look  to  them  to  drive  away  by  some 
means  or  other  this  new  mode  of  sendintr 
emissaries  throughout  the  country  —  paid 
emissaries ;  for  such  are  avowed  and  boasted 
of  by  the  honourable  member  for  Stockport. 
It  is  of  this  I  complain,  and  it  is  from  this  I 
entreat  the  government  to  protect  the  country; 
as  one  of  their  fellow-citizens,  as  a  faithful 
and  dutiful  subject  of  the  crown,  I  ask,  I 
beseech,  I  demand  this  at  the  hands  of  her 
majesty’s  ministers.” 

Of  course  nothing  of  the  kind  could  be 
done.  No  ministry  could  forbid  inquiries 
into  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  laboureis 
or  interfere  with  the  publication  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  those  inquiries.  The  truth  was  that 
the  active  leaders  of  the  League  were  them¬ 
selves  learning  more  than  they  had  expected 
of  the  operation  of  the  taxes  on  corn  in  the 
agricultural  districts.  The  agitation  was  no 
longer  confined  to  manufacturing  towns  in 
Lancashire  or  to  the  north  of  England.  Week 
by  week  there  appeared  in  their  newspaper — 
T/ie  League — particulars  of  the  condition  of 
the  peasantry  in  the  southern  counties,  where 
the  wages  were  seven  shillings  or  eight  shil¬ 
lings  a  week.  The  disclosures  made  by  the 
agents  took  the  shape  of  practical  reports  on 
the  state  of  farming  in  various  places, — the 
neglect  of  the  land,  the  inequality  of  rents, 
the  miserable  hovels  in  which  the  labourers 
too  frequently  had  to  dwell,  the  uncertainty 
of  pi’olits,  the  raising  of  rents,  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  reduction  of  wages, — the  distress  and 
the  sufferings  among  that  class  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  on  whose  behalf  it  was  alleged  that  the 
corn-laws  must  necessarily  be  maintained. 
During  the  j)arliameutary  recess  Mr.  Gobden 
himself  was  in  the  southern  and  midland 
counties  holding  meetings  on  market-days 
and  carrying  the  arguments  against  his  op¬ 
ponents,  even  though  they  made  many  de¬ 
monstrations  of  physicid  force,  or  sought  to 
drown  the  voices  of  the  speakers  by  causing 
disturbance.  But  the  leadera  of  the  League 
were  not  to  be  dismayed  by  clamour.  They 
had  already  had  some  experience  of  such 
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attempts  iu  Manchester  when  the  “Chartists” 
had  organized  similar  opposition;  and  at 
Aylesbury,  Bedford,  Cambridge,  Colchester, 
Guildford,  Hertford,  Huntington,  Lewes,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Maidstone,  Rye,  Uxbridge,  and  Winches¬ 
ter  the  farmer's  attended  the  meetings.  Num¬ 
bers  of  them  wei'e  convinced  by  the  plain 
]>ersuasi\'e  eloquence  and  close  reasoning  of 
hlr.  Cobden  or  by  the  powei-ful  and  unan¬ 
swerable  appeals  of  Mr.  Bright,  that  the  enor- 
irrous  fluctations  in  the  value  of  wheat,  irr  a 
country  where  rents  were  calculated  on  the 
higher  prices,  was  the  farmei'’s  real  grievance, 
and  one  which  could  rrot  be  remedied  while 
these  fluctuations  continued  as  a  result  of 
depending  for  bread  on  the  harvests  of  one 
country,  which,  under  the  best  conditions, 
could  never  supply  the  demand  of  those  who 
were  the  farmer’s  customer's.  Cheap  bread, 
it  was  contended,  meant  national  prosperity, 
and  the  ir^terest  of  the  bread-eater'S  and  the 
farmers  was  iderrtical,  the  security  of  the 
farmer  being  deperrdent  mainly  upon  steady 
ju'ices  by  which  the  average  of  rents  would 
be  calculated.  The  capital  of  the  farmer  w'as 
wasting  away  because  the  money  which  should 
go  to  pay  labour  werrt  to  pay  rents  which 
were  based  on  the  high  prices  of  years  of 
scarcity,  and  exacted  during  the  low  prices  of 
y'ears  of  abundarrce. 

This  had  been  Mr.  Cobderr’s  declaration  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  arrd  the  “agricultural 
])ar'ty”  endeavoured  to  cry  him  down.  There 
was  so  little  attempt  to  rej)ly  to  his  argu¬ 
ments  that  the  Morning  Post  called  it  a 
melancholy  exhibition  to  wdtneas  “  the  land- 
owners  of  England,  the  representatives  by 
blood  of  the  Noi'man  chivalry,  the  representa¬ 
tives  by  election  of  the  industrial  interests  of 
the  empire,  shrinking  under  the  blows  aimed 
at  them  by  a  Manchester  money-grubber.” 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  a  word  on  the  injustice 
of  the  epithets  that  w’ere  bestowmd  on  the 
leader  of  the  League — and  on  this  occasion  he 
must  have  smiled  with  a  kind  of  grim  satis¬ 
faction  to  find  himself  abused  for  Ids  unan¬ 
swerable  arguments.  In  several  instances  his 
addresses  in  the  house,  usually  of  a  conversa¬ 
tional  character,  had  risen  to  declamation  and 
almost  to  passion.  This  was  the  more  remark¬ 


able,  inasmuch  as  Cobden  was,  so  to  speak, 
deficient  in  the  kind  of  passion  that  usually 
rouses  enthusiasm.  He  was  above  all  men  of 
that  time  cosmo2)olitan,  and  the  cosmopolitan 
temper  usually  so  diffuses  genuine  jnission 
that  it  often  renders  earnest  attachment  to  a 
political  Jiarty,  and  what  is  commoidy  known 
as  patriotism,  exceedingly  difficult.  It  was 
this  kind  of  cosmoiiolitanism  which  led  to  the 
distinction  of  what  w'as  afterw’ards  known  as 
the  “Manchester  school”  of  politicians,  w'ho 
were  usually  accused  of  being  mere  money- 
grubbers  and  seekers  of  “  peace  at  any  price.” 
There  is  often  something  ajiparently  cold 
and  diluted  about  the  views  of  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  {politicians ;  and  in  moments  of  national 
excitement  and  {)0)pular  intensity  they  ai'e 
mostly  obliged  to  stand  aside,  since  though  it 
may  be  found  that  their  views  are  sound  in 
the  long  run,  there  is  frequently  an  immediate 
sense  that  iu  their  desire  to  secure  equal  justice 
for  all  the  world  they  are  w'anting  in  direct 
sympathy  for  that  part  of  the  world  in  which 
they  ha{)]Pen  to  be  {placed. 

The  suspicious  wdiich  were  long  afterwards 
entertained  against  the  followei's  of  the  cos¬ 
mopolitan  school  of  politics  may  be  indicated 
by  Lord  John  Russell’s  declaration  on  the 
subject  of  his  having  given  way  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  as  head  of  the  Whig-Radical  {party  of 
1868,  and  the  declaration  itself  is  illustrative 
alike  of  that  half  dread  felt  by  the  older  Whigs 
of  the  results  of  S{preading  libei'alism,  and  of 
the  warnings  which  were  then  being  uttered 
by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  opponents. 

“  I  cannot  think  that  I  was  mistaken  iu 
giving  way  to  Mr.  Gladstone,”  says  Lord  John 
iu  his  Recollections.  “  During  Loi'd  Pal¬ 
merston’s  ministi'y  I  had  every  reason  to 
admire  the  boldness  and  the  judgment  with 
which  he  directed  our  finances.  I  had  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  le.ss  attached 
than  I  was  to  national  honour;  that  he  was 
less  proud  than  I  ■was  of  the  achievements  of 
our  nation  by  sea  and  land ;  that  he  disliked 
the  extension  of  our  colonies ;  or  tliat  his 
measures  would  tend  to  reduce  the  great  and 
glorious  empire,  of  which  he  was  put  in 
charge,  to  a  manufactory  of  cotton-cloth  and 
a  market  for  cheap  goods,  with  an  army  and 
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navy  reduced  by  paltry  savings  to  a  sbuulard 
of  weakness  and  inefficiency.”  This  is  a  re¬ 
markably  suggestive  passage  as  showing  what 
were  the  suspicious  entertained  against  a 
minister  who  was  supported  by  the  avowed 
advocates  of  a  j)olicy  of  j)eace  and  free-trade, 
retrenchment  and  non-intervention. 

Richard  Cobden,  if  he  seemed  to  be  out  of 
sj’iupathy  with  some  of  the  national  questions 
because  of  the  calm  prudence  and  common 
sense — the  utilitarianism  as  some  people  would 
have  called  it — which  guided  not  only  his 
actions  but  his  theories — was  just  the  man  to 
sustain  and  represent  the  gi’eat  movement  to 
which  he  devoted  his  political  career.  As  we 
have  seen,  he  could  rise  to  something  like 
jwssion  in  the  midst  of  his  steady  enthusiasm. 
But  he  had  found  in  J ohn  Bright  a  colleague 
who  possessed  both  enthusiastic  force  and 
oratorical  fire,  and  though  there  were  others 
who  took  a  constantly  prominent  part  in  the 
operations  of  the  League  these  two  were  its 
acknowledged  public  leaders,  each  in  his 
own  manner  carrying  conviction  to  the  vast 
meetings  for  which  no  building  in  London 
was  large  enongh  until  Covent  G^u-den  Theatre 
was  engaged  for  fifty  nights  at  a  rent  of  £3000. 
The  first  occasion  of  Mr.  Bright  becoming 
ac([uainted  with  the  man  of  whom  he  was  to 
become  the  able  coadjutor  was  in  connection 
with  the  great  question  of  education.  “  I 
went  over  to  ^Manchester,”  says  Mr.  Bright, 
“to  call  upon  him  and  invite  him  to  come  to 
Rochdale  to  speak  at  a  meeting  about  to  be 
held  in  the  school-room  of  the  Baptist  Chai)el 
in  West  Street.  I  found  him  in  the  counting- 
house.  I  told  him  what  I  wanted  ;  liis  coun¬ 
tenance  lighted  up  with  pleasure  to  find  that 
others  were  working  in  the  same  cause.  He 
without  hesitation  agreed  to  come.  He  came, 
and  he  spoke ;  and  though  he  was  then  so 
young  a  speaker,  yet  the  qualities  of  his 
8|)eech  were  such  as  remained  with  him  so 
long  as  he  wiis  able  to  speak  at  all — clearness, 
logic,  a  conversational  eloquence,  a  persuasive- 
ne.ss  which,  when  combined  with  the  absolute 
truth  there  was  in  his  eye  and  his  counten¬ 
ance,  became  a  power  it  w'as  almost  impossible 
to  resist.” 

That  this  is  no  more  than  a  simple  descrip¬ 


tion  of  the  influence  exercised  by  Cobden 
may  be  proved  by  the  remarkable  intere.st  he 
aroused  not  only  in  English  but  in  foreign 
audiences.  Even  in  his  continentol  journeys 
he  was  obliged  to  receive  deputations  and 
frequently  to  address  meetings,  and  so  great 
was  the  fame  of  the  English  free-trade  advo¬ 
cate,  that  special  assemblies  were  convened 
where  his  irresistible  appeals  and  exjjlanations 
might  be  made  the  means  of  instruction  on 
the  j^rinciples  of  commercial  freedom.  Of  the 
j)ersoual  influence  which  he  exercised  and  of 
the  deep  sentiments  with  w’hich  Mr.  Bright 
first  associated  the  cause  to  which  he  also 
became  attached,  the  following  is  an  afl'ecting 
record ; — 

“I  was  in  Leamington,  and  Mr.  Cobden 
called  on  me.  I  w'as  then  in  the  dejiths  of 
grief — I  may  almost  say  of  despair,  for  the 
light  and  sunshine  of  my  house  had  been 
extinguished.  All  that  was  left  on  earth  of 
my  young  wife,  except  the  memory  of  a 
sainted  life  and  a  too  brief  happiness,  was 
lying  still  and  cold  in  the  chamber  above  us. 
Mr.  Cobden  called  on  me  as  his  friend,  and 
addressed  me,  as  you  may  suppose,  with  words 
of  condolence.  After  a  time  he  looked  up 
and  said,  ‘  There  are  thousands  and  thousands 
of  homes  in  England  at  this  moment  -where 
wives  and  mothers  and  children  are  dying  of 
hunger.  Now  when  the  first  parox3’’sm  of 
your  grief  is  pa-ssed  I  -w'ould  advise  you  to 
come  with  me,  and  we  will  never  rest  until 
the  corn-laws  are  repealed.’  ” 

Nor  did  they.  From  that  time  till  Cob- 
den’s  death  they  were  almost  inseparable. 
Their  tastes  and  mode  of  living  were  similar ; 
they  had  the  same  end  in  view.  Both  were 
indefatigable  workers — ardent,  patient,  cour¬ 
ageous,  ready,  and  yet  each  differed  from  the 
other  so  completely  as  a  public  speaker,  that 
they  seemed  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  two  sem¬ 
blances  on  either  side  of  the  shield  of  the 
League.  The  names  of  these  tw'o  men  were 
always  mentioned  together,  and  no  anti-corn- 
law  meeting  of  gi’eat  imiioi’huice'  -was  com]jlete 
unless  they  could  be  present. 

It  may  be  conceived  -what  an  enormous 
effect  was  produced  when  the  fiist  monster 
meeting  w’as  held  at  Coveut  Garden  Theatre. 
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It  was  a  wise  arrangement  that  at  the  large 
organized  meetings  only  three  or  four  leading 
men  were  appointed  to  address  the  audience, 
and  though  there  were  many  forcible  and  ex¬ 
cellent  speakers  it  was  natural  that  at  the  first 
meeting  Cobden  and  Bright  should  commence. 
The  vast  building  was  crowded  to  excess— 
George  Wilson,  the  chairman  of  the  League, 
presided.  Amidst  a  general  hush  of  expec¬ 
tation  the  argumentative,  persuasive,  conver¬ 
sational  address  of  Cobden  carried  conviction 
to  the  multitude  who  listened  to  it  with  plea¬ 
sure.  Then  followed  Bright,  full  of  oratorical 
force — ardent,  nervous,direct  language — akind 
of  suppressed  fire  of  eloquence — breaking  now 
and  then  into  satire,  into  warm  appeal,  rarely 
into  scorching  denunciation.  People  breathed 
hard  at  the  end  of  each  period,  and,  as  a 
novelist  makes  one  of  her  characters  say,  all 
of  them  was  ear  that  was  not  eye.  Another 
speaker  followed — a  man  with  a  great  reputa¬ 
tion  for  eloquence  among  those  who  knew 
him,  and  having  listened  to  his  lectures,  had 
come  under  the  influence  of  his  emotional 
appeals — a  man  of  peculiar  appearance,  with 
a  chubby,  rather  sensuous  face,  diminu¬ 
tive  height,  sleek  barrel-shaped  figure,  and 
with  thick  dark  hair,  falling  in  a  mass  on  his 
high  shoulders.  This  was  William  Johnson 
Fox,  the  Unitarian  minister,  who  afterwards 
(in  1847)  became  member  for  Oldham,  and 
had  already  been  noted  for  his  efforts  for  the 
promotion  of  education  and  the  relief  of  the 
labouring  classes.  To  some  of  our  readers 
his  will  be  a  well-remembered  figure,  and  the 
almost  magical  eloquence,  the  perfect  articula¬ 
tion  of  every  word  will  not  be  forgotten  any 
more  than  the  pathos,  the  sarcasm,  the  neat 
condensed  introduction,  the  happy  argument 
close  and  telling,  and  the  fine  peroi  ation  rising 
to  a  climax  which  carried  away  the  audience 
by  the  power  of  its  final  appeal.  A  writer  of 
the  History  of  the  Corn-law  League  (Mr. 
Prentice)  says,  “Ilis  stage  whisper  might 
have  been  heard  at  the  farthest  extremity  of 
the  gallery  .  .  .  the  speech  read  well; 

but  the  reader  could  have  no  concei)tion  of 
its  effects  as  delivered  with  a  beauty  of  elocu¬ 
tion  which  Macready  on  those  boards  might 
have  envied.  The  effect  when  he  called  on 


his  hearers  to  bind  themselves  in  a  solemn 
league  never  to  cease  their  labours  till  the 
corn-laws  were  abolished  was  electrical ; 
thousands  starting  on  their  feet,  with  arms 
extended,  as  if  ready  to  swear  extinction  to 
monopoly.” 

Hitherto  Cobden  and  the  friends  of  the 
League  had  represented  only  a  small  minority 
in  the  house,  and  they  had  to  strive  against 
numerous  difficulties;  but  a  change  was  already 
approaching.  The  cause  which  they  advocated 
had  been  emphasized  not  only  by  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  that  characterized  the  anti-corn-law 
meetings  and  the  vast  assemblies  which 
attended  to  listen  to  the  representations  of 
the  speakers,  but  by  the  admissions  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  government  and  supportera  of  the 
ministry.  It  had  become  evident  that  both 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
adopted  the  principles  of  free-trade,  though 
they  were  not  prepared  to  carry  them  com¬ 
pletely  into  practice;  and  indeed  some  of  tlie 
declarations  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  during  the 
discussion  of  the  motions  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Ward  for  a  committee  “  to  inquire  into 
the  burdens,  if  any,  which  specially  affect  the 
landed  interest,”  and  by  Mr.  Ricardo  against 
the  postponement  in  the  remission  of  our 
import  duties  with  a  view  to  negotiations  for 
reciprocity — show  that  he  was  theoretically  a 
more  thoroughgoing  free-trader  than  many 
who  now  claim  to  represent  commei’cial  liber¬ 
ation.  In  speaking  of  the  commercial  treaties 
then  in  the  coui-se  of  negotiation  he  said — 
“  We  have  reserved  many  articles  from  imme¬ 
diate  reduction  in  the  hojie  that  ere  long  we 
may  attain  increased  facilities  for  our  exports 
in  return.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  it  is  for  our  interest  to  buy  cheap, 
whether  other  countries  will  buy  cheap  or  no. 
If  we  find  that  our  example  is  not  followed, 
if  we  find  that  other  nations,  instead  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  duties  on  our  manufactures,  resort 
to  the  impolicy  of  increasing  them,  this  ought 
not,  in  my  opinion,  to  operate  as  a  discourage¬ 
ment  to  us  to  act  on  those  principles  which  we 
believe  to  be  sound.  If  the  Brazilians  choose 
to  pay  an  artificially  high  price  for  cotton 
and  woollen  cloths,  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  pay  a  high  price  for  sugar  and  coffee.” 
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It  was  little  wonder  that  Mr.  Cobden  said 
the  prime  minister  was  at  heart  as  good  a 
free-trader  as  he  was  himself ;  nor  is  it  sur- 
pi’ising  that  the  delay  in  putting  into  execu¬ 
tion  what  was  seen  to  he  the  inevitable  policy 
t)f  the  chief  of  the  government  both  irri¬ 
tated  and  stimulated  the  members  of  the 
League.  The  convictions  of  the  ministry  that 
some  imjKtrtant  relaxations  were  necessary  for 
the  admission  of  grain  to  the  country  had 
already  been  manifested  in  a  way  that  left 
few  arguments  against  the  entire  removal  of 
the  duties  on  foreign  corn.  Our  ports  had 
been  opened  to  the  Canadian  harvests.  A 
petition  from  the  jieople  of  “  the  Dominion  ” 
for  the  free  importation  of  their  corn  into 
Great  Britain  had  been  favourably  received, 
and  Lord  Stanley,  as  colonial  secretary,  had 
.admitted  the  force  of  their  plea.  He  took  > 
occasion  to  remind  them,  in  rei)ly  to  one  of 
their  representations,  that  though  it  was  true 
that  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  Channel 
Islands  had  all  along  been  admitted  to  Eng- 
land  without  any  duty,  and  the  people  of 
those  islands  had  at  the  same  time  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  buy  for  themselves  in  the  cheapest 
markets,  the  landed  interests  of  this  country 
saw  a  very  considerable  difference  between  so 
small  a  territory  as  that  of  Jersey  and  Guern¬ 
sey  and  the  vast  area  of  Canada.  In  fact  the 
difficulty  was  that  even  if  Canada  should  send 
the  whole  of  its  grain  produce  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  it  could  easily  replace  it  by  buying  a 
new  supj)ly  from  the  still  greater  fields  of  the 
United  States.  This  would  be  equivalent  to 
supplying  Britain  itself  with  American  corn 
via  Canada,  and  to  a  pr.actical  abrogation  of 
the  corn-laws,  and  therefore  Canada  must 
impose  a  duty  on  the  importations  of  wheat 
and  flour  from  the  Lfnited  States  in  order  to 
obtain  a  fi'ce  market  irr  Great  Britain.  It 
was  a  roundabout  way  of  diminishing  the 
duty  on  colonial  grain,  and  its  meaning  was 
pretty  well  understood  by  the  Anti-Conr-law 
League,  who  regarded  the  concession  with 
<ptiet  satisfaction.  The  Canadian  legislature, 
with  commendable  alacrity,  at  once  j)laced  an 
import  duty  of  three  shillings  a  quarter  on 
American  wheat  coming  over  their  frontier, 
and  British  ports  were  open  to  airy  amount 


of  Canadian — or,  if  prices  so  ruled,  of  Americo- 
Canadian — whe.at  and  flour. 

]\Ir.  Gladstone,  though  he  had  opposed  the 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws  on  the  grourul  that 
the  full  eft'ects  of  the  revised  tariff  had  not 
yet  been  developed,  and  that  the  enor-rnous 
importations  of  foreign  corn  which  would 
ensue  on  the  total  removal  of  the  duty  would 
cause  both  a  displacement  of  a  vast  mass  of 
labour  and  a  serious  disturbance  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  position  of  the  country,  was  yet  willing 
to  admit  that  the  only  question  before  the 
house  was  one  of  time  and  degree.  That  view 
had  been  recognized  in  this  country  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  twenty-five  years  by  every  governnrent 
which  had  successively  held  office :  there  was 
no  one  who  had  held  office  during  that  period 
who  had  not  introduced  measures  in  the 
I  nature  of  relaxation  of  our  commercial  code. 
This  was  in  opposition  to  the  motion  of  Lord 
Howick  (son  of  Earl  Grey),  who,  having  aban¬ 
doned  the  proposal  of  the  Whigs  for  a  fixed 
duty,  had  deserted  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
advocated  a  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  in  his  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  to 
consider  the  reference  in  the  queen’s  speech 
to  the  long-continued  depression  of  manufac¬ 
turing  industry. 

Mr.  Gladstone  deprecated  the  repeated  en- 
deavoure  to  force  upon  the  house  the  question 
of  abolishing  the  corn-laws,  and  he  also 
opposed  the  proposal  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
foreign  sugar,  because  such  a  reduction  would 
be  against  the  intei'ests  of  our  West  Indian 
and  other  colonists  who  employed  free  labour, 
and  would  therefore  tend  to  encourage  slavery. 
But  he  made  a  very  serious  contribution  to 
free-trade  measures  in  the  same  session  (1843) 
when  he  introduced  a  bill  to  abolish  the  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  importation  of  machinery, 
and  showed  that  the  existing  prohibitory  law 
was  practically  evaded,  and  w.os  incapable  of 
being  maintained  in  its  integrity,  though  it 
had  already  done  much  mischief  to  our  trade 
for  the  benefit  of  that  of  the  Belgian  manu¬ 
facturers. 

We  liave  referred  in  a  former  page  to  the 
successful  part  he  took  in  the  discussion  of 
the  Lady  Ilewley  charities,  and  his  liberal 
views  on  chapel  trusts,  and  these,  together 
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with  his  recently  expressed  opinions  on  the  j 
principles  of  free-trade,  plaiidy  indicated  that 
his  former  conclusions  were  undergoing  such 
moditications  as  led  many  more  advanced  re¬ 
presentatives  of  religious  and  commercial  free¬ 
dom  to  express  the  hope  that  he  would  soon 
he  one  of  the  most  powerful  advocates  on 
their  side. 

Before  his  temporary  retirement  from  the 
ministry  in  1845,  for  reasons  which  have  al¬ 
ready  been  recounted,  the  session  of  1844  was 
a  busy  one  for  him,  as  for  other  prominent 
members  of  the  house,  and  in  its  early  days 
he  had  obbiined  a  select  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  standing  orders  relating  to  railways, 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  rail¬ 
way  system.  Upon  the  results  of  that  inquiry 
he  had  secured  one  of  the  most  useful  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  time.  It  authorized  the  Board 
of  Trade,  after  the  expiration  of  fifteen  years, 
to  purchase  any  of  the  railways  coming  within 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  at  twenty-five  yearn’ 
purchase  of  the  annual  divisible  profits  not 
exceeding  10  per  cent,  but  this  option  was  not 
to  extend  to  railways  in  which  a  revised  scale 
of  tolls  had  been  imposed.  One  of  the  clauses 
regulated  the  conditions  on  which  thii'd-class 
trains  were  to  be  established,  and  all  future 
railways  were  to  act  on  its  provisions  from  the 
commencement  of  their  traffic.  At  least  one 
train  on  every  week-day  was  to  stai-t  from 
each  end  of  the  line  to  carry  passengers  in 
covered  carriages  for  a  penny  a  mile,  and  at 
no  less  speed  than  12  miles  an  hour  including 
stoppages.  These  trains  were  to  stop  to  take 
up  and  set  down  passengei-s  at  every  stetion, 
and  each  passenger  was  to  be  allowed  a  half¬ 
hundredweight  of  luggage  without  extra 
charge,  while  children  under  three  years  of 
age  were  to  be  conveyed  in  such  trains  with¬ 
out  charge,  and  those  under  twelve  at  half- 
price. 

In  the  year  1844  the  position  of  the  Corn- 
law  League  Wiis  less  imposing  than  it  had 
been  in  the  previous  year,  when  it  had 
come  to  the  front  and  was  full  of  activity. 
But  it  had  already  been  acknowledged  as  a 
great  power,  and  it  could  “bide  its  time,” 
believing  that  the  temporary  relief  of  a  com¬ 


paratively  abundant  harvest  and  a  greatly 
improved  condition  of  tnide,  together  with 
the  advantages  already  derived  from  the  re¬ 
mission  of  duties  under  the  tariff  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  on  which  the  country  still  relied,  would 
not  ultimately  suffice  to  prevent  the  removal 
of  the  taxes  on  food. 

In  184.3,  indeed,  the  condition  of  trade  which 
had  made  so  many  manufacturers  bankruitt, 
had  disturbed  the  whole  commerce  of  our 
manufacturing  towns,  and  had  left  thousiinds 
of  the  people  in  a  condition  of  want  which 
even  the  operation  of  the  poor-laws  was  inade¬ 
quate  to  alleviate,  was  in  itself  a  continual 
ar<;ument  in  favour  of  admitting  uutaxed 
com.  The  country  was  in  such  a  state  of 
depression  that  the  cry  for  relief  a.ssumed  the 
tones  of  tln-eatening  and  defiance.  Not  in  the 
towns  only  —  where  machinery  was  silent, 
where  the  furnaces  of  gi’eat  factories  had  gone 
out,  and  the  hands  stood  at  the  street-corners 
pale  and  muttering,  or  staid  in  their  bare  and 
tireless  dwellings  amidst  wives  and  children 
half  famished  and  sick  with  the  hunger  that 
could  scarcely  be  allayed  by  a  share  of  the  extra 
dole  occasiouidly  distributed  by  the  parish,  or 
by  some  benevolent  endeavour  to  diminish 
the  general  suffering — but  also  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  districts,  the  very  centres  of  the  interest 
which  was  opposing  the  remission  of  the  bread- 
tax,  the  people  were  on  the  edge  of  famine. 
Shopkeepers  had  their  trade  diminished,  and 
yet  had  to  pay  increased  poor-rates.  A  large 
number  of  customers  who  formerly  spent  their 
wages  on  food  and  clothing,  and  even  on  ordi¬ 
nary  luxuries,  were  earning  so  little  that  they 
could  not  buy  enough  of  coarse  food  to  satisfy 
their  hunger,  nor  of  the  commonest  clothing 
to  replace  the  rags  they  wore.  Slany  earned 
nothing,  for  they  could  find  no  work,  and  so 
waited  among  the  crowds  that  went  up  to 
ask  relief  from  the  guardians,  or  joined  the 
knots  of  sullen,  almost  desperate  men  who 
went  about  demanding  to  be  siqiplied  with 
bread. 

The  League  had  been  strengthened  by  some 
important  accessions  from  without.  Before 
the  meetings  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  the 
theatre  in  Drury  Lane  had  been  engaged  for 
six  nights;  but  ilr.  ilacready,  the  lessee,  had 
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been  prohibited  by  the  shareholders’  commit¬ 
tee  from  continuing  to  grant  the  use  of  the 
building  for  political  pui-poses.  The  fii-st  meet¬ 
ing  at  Covent  Garden,  however,  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  the  cause,  which  now  numbered 
among  its  adherents  Mr.  Samuel  Jones  Lloyd 
the  banker  (aftei'wai'ds  Lord  Ovei'stone),  whose 
gi’eat  reputation  in  financial  circles,  as  well  as 
his  known  wealth,  made  him  a  highly  iuflueu- 
tial  member.  At  the  same  time  Earl  Fitz- 
william,  a  lai'ge  landowner,  joined  their  ranks, 
and  attended  a  public  meeting  at  Doncaster 
with  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cobdeu,  when  he 
moved  the  speedy  abolition  of  protective 
duties.  Thus  the  movement  was  extending 
not  only  in  the  direction  of  the  poor  and  suf¬ 
fering,  but  in  that  of  the  opulent  classes.  In 
this  time  of  want,  uncertainty,  and  excite¬ 
ment,  when  the  difficulties  that  surrounded  tlie 
political  situation  were  enlianced  by  riots  and 
disturbances  in  England,  and  by  impending 
insurrection  in  Ii'eland — of  both  of  which  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  pi’esently — the  League 
was  active  and  hopeful,  and  its  leading  mem¬ 
bers  were  indefatigable  and  self-sacrificing. 
It  had  grown  to  the  dimensions  of  a  recog¬ 
nized  power  in  the  state — a  power  that  was 
too  well  organized  to  be  at  the  mercy  either 
of  the  government  or  of  Whig  opposition, 
to  whose  idea  of  a  fixed  duty  on  corn  it  was 
as  steadfastly  opposed  as  to  the  sliding-scale 
of  the  ministry. 

“The  League  is  a  great  fact,”  said  the  Times; 
“it  would  be  foolish,  nay  rasli,  to  deny  its 
importance.  It  is  a  great  fact  that  tliere 
should  have  been  created  in  the  homestead 
of  our  manufacturers  a  confederacy  devoted 
to  the  agitation  of  one  political  question,  per¬ 
severing  at  it  year  after  year,  shrinking  from 
no  trouble,  dismayed  by  no  d;mger,  making 
light  of  every  obstacle.  .  .  .  It  is  a  gi-eat 
tact  that  at  one  meeting  at  Manchester  more 
than  forty  manufacturers  should  subscribe  on 
the  spot  each  at  least  illOO,  some  £ZOO,  some 
£-10(),  some  .£505,  for  the  advancement  of  a 
measure  which,  right  or  wrong,  just  or  unjust, 
ex|)edient  or  injurious,  they  at  least  believe  it 
their  duty  or  their  interest,  or  both,  to  advance 
in  every  possible  way.  .  .  .  The  League 
may  be  a  hypocrite,  a  great  deceiver,  a  huge 


Trojan  horse  of  sedition.  Be  it  so.  But  we 
answer.  The  League  exists.  You  may  tell  us, 
and  with  truth,  that  there  ai'e  men  in  the 
League  sworn  foes  to  church  and  ci'owu,  to 
peei-s  and  dignities,  to  bishops  and  judges; 
that  now  speaking,  and  declaiming,  ami  beg¬ 
ging  and  taxing,  and,  an’  you  like,  ])lundering 
even,  to  resist  the  corn-laws — this  monster 
being  will  next  raise  its  head  and  subdue  all 
laws  beneath  it.  You  may  tell  us  that  its 
object  is  not  to  open  the  ports,  to  facilitate 
commerce,  to  enrich  England,  but  to  ruin  our 
ai'istocracy,  whom  leaguers  envy  and  detest. 
You  may  tell  us  that  no  men  of  honesty  or 
intelligence  could,  consistently  with  their 
honour  and  their  knowledge,  seek  to  rifle  an 
embarrassed  state  of  that  just  subsidy  which 
aU  states  impose  upon  ai’ticles  of  the  most 
necessary  consumption.  You  may  tell  us  that 
whatever  may  be  the  specious  pretext  which 
they  hold  out,  or  the  disguise  under  which 
they  work,  they  can  reallj^  oulj''  look  forward 
to  that  disastrous  crisis  in  the  annals  of  a 
kingdom  when  indiscriminate  plunder  con¬ 
summates  the  work  of  inextricable  confu¬ 
sion.  You  may  tell  us  that  the  League  ha.s 
whined  and  canted  about  the  sufl’erings  of 
the  poor;  that  its  orators  wink  with  malicious 
cunning  at  the  ‘point’  they  make  about  the 
miserable  victims  of  landlord  legislation.  In 
all  this  there  is  doubtless  much  truth.  But 
we  ask,  tell  us  this :  Mlio  created  the  League  ? 
l\*e  answer  experience  set  at  naught,  advice 
derided,  warnings  neglected  ;  these  brought 
the  League  into  existence;  these  gave  it  power 
and  motion  and  vital  energy ;  these  gave  it 
an  easy  and  unresisted  ingress  into  the  very 
.sanctuaries  of  our  domestic  life.  ...  A  new 
power  has  arisen  in  the  state,  and  maids  and 
matrons  flock  to  the  theatre  as  though  it  were 
but  a  new  ti-anslatioii  from  the  French.  Let 
no  man  siiy  that  we  ai'e  blind  to  the  possible 
mischief  of  such  a  state  of  things.  We  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  we  dislike  gi'egarious  collec¬ 
tions  of  cant  and  cotton  men.  We  cannot  but 
know  that,  whatever  be  the  end  of  this  agita¬ 
tion,  it  will  expire  only  to  bequeath  its  vio¬ 
lence  and  its  malevolence  to  some  successor.” 

This  was  indeed  a  tribute  to  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  League,  which  had  been  main- 
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tallied  and  had  week  by  week  increased  the 
nuniber  and  iinjiortance  of  its  adherents 
against  an  opjiosition  of  whicli  tlie  lanifuage 
of  the  Times  was  a  comparatively  mild  repre¬ 
sentation.  l’erha])s  there  could  be  few  more 
striking  examples  of  the  changes  that  have 
been  etl'ected  in  the  last  tliirty  years  than  a 
comparison  of  this  manifesto  of  the  Times 
against  the  advocates  of  free-trade,  with  the 
leading  articles  in  the  same  journal  to-day. 
The  effect  of  this  declaration  in  the  leading 
newsjiajier  was  extraordinary,  and  the  te.sti- 
niony  to  the  position  of  the  League  was  all  the 
more  valuable  because  of  the  terms  of  dislike 
and  the  imimtations  by  which  it  wiis  acconi- 
jianied.  Such  a  reluctant  and  bitter  admission 
was  calculated  to  establish  the  free-traders 
more  firmly  in  jiublic  opinion,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  distrust  of  their  oiijioneiits. 
“  The  League  is  a  great  fact”  became  a  kind  of 
catchword  —  a  jihrase  used  alike  to  exjiress 
•encouragement  among  the  friends  of  free-trade 
-and  apjireheiisioii  among  its  enemies.  The 
Marquis  of  Westminster,  the  wealthiest  noble¬ 
man  in  England,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  (ieorge 
Wilson,  the  president  of  the  League,  congratu¬ 
lated  him  on  the  success  that  had  hitherto 
attended  the  efforts  to  overthrow  an  odious 
monopoly,  and  expressed  his  o))inion  that  the 
country  would  be  so  greatly  enriched  by  the 
removal  of  the  duty  on  corn  that  the  revenue 
would  suffer  no  loss  in  consequence  of  its 
repeal,  lie  contributed  £500  to  the  funds. 
Another  important  attestfition  of  the  value  of 
the  Avork  Avhich  was  being  accomplished  was 
the  i)resence  of  Lord  Mor})eth  at  a  large  free- 
trade  meeting  at  Wakefield.  Since  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Melbourne  ministry  Lord  Mor- 
])eth  had  lived  in  retii’ement,  and  it  was  un- 
deistood  that  he  was  an  opjwnent  of  the  free- 
trade  party;  but  at  the  Wakefield  meeting, 
though  he  did  not  i-enounce  his  former  oj)in- 
ions,  nor  give  a  conqilete  adhesion  to  the 
whole  policy  of  the  Ijeague,  he  sj)oke  so  strongly 
in  favour  of  free-traile  principles  that  he  was 
held  to  be  a  friend  of  the  cause. 

But  though  that  cause  continued  thus  to 
increase  in  strength  and  influence  outside  the 
house,  there  was  no  tlisposition  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  yield  to  or  even  to  consider 


the  demand  for  a  remission  of  the  duty  on 
corn.  A  gi-eat  imj)rovement  in  trade,  a  con¬ 
sequent  increiuse  of  wages  and  a  diminution 
of  ))auperi.sm,  had  followed  an  abundant  hai-- 
vest,  and  there  was  a  considerable  revival  in 
the  country.  'I'he  [irice  of  wheat  had  fallen 
to  52s.  and  54,?.  j)erquaiter;  bread  was  cheai)ei\ 
The  queen’s  speech  at  the  opening  of  parlia¬ 
ment  on  the  1st  of  February,  1844,  was  con- 
gratxdatory  on  all  subjects  exce])t  that  of  Ire¬ 
land,  which  continued  to  be  “  the  chief  difli- 
culty.”  There  ajjpeared  to  be  no  immediate 
probability  of  the  fui-ther  develojmient  of 
the  free-ti'ade  convictions  entertained  by 
leading  members  of  the  govei’nment,  for  cir- 
cum.stances  had  given  an  o])portunity  for 
maintaining  the  duty  on  corn  in  accordance 
with  that  sliding-scale  to  the  provisions  of 
which  Sir  Kobert  Peel  and  his  supportei's 
were  anxious  to  give  a  comi)lete  and  unpreju¬ 
diced  trial.  In  reference  to  the  operation  of 
this  scale  Lord  John  Bussell  said  during  the 
first  debate  of  the  session — “  With  respect  to 
almost  all  articles  of  commerce  we  ado])t  a 
moderate  duty;  but  with  resjxect  to  coj-n,  an 
article  in  Avhich  the  great  majority  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  are  pecuniarily  interested, 
we  levy  a  duty  of  forty  per  cent” — a  sharp 
hit;  to  which  Sir  Hobei-t  Peel  replied  —  in 
what  in  reading  his  language  seems  to  be  a 
rather  grand  (not  to  say  jxompous)  manner — 
“  The  exi)crience  we  have  h.ad  of  the  present 
law  hits  not  shaken  my  jweference  for  a  gra¬ 
duated  duty;  and  although  I  consider  it  in¬ 
consistent  with  my  duty  to  make  engagements 
for  adherence  to  existing  laxA’s  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  order  to  conciliate  siqxport,  I 
can  say  that  the  government  have  never  con- 
temi>lated,  and  do  not  contemplate,  any  alter¬ 
ation  in  the  existing  law.” 

This  statement  was  regarded  on  both  sides 
as  a  somewhat  ambiguous  intimation.  The 
landed  interest  saw  in  it  elements  which 
caused  them  no  little  distrust,  even  amidst 
the  satisfaction  with  which  they  hailed  the 
announcement  that  no  change  was  to  be  made. 
The  League  regjirded  it  as  a  direct  refusal  of 
the  claims  which  they  continued  to  uphold, 
and  were  indignant;  but  amidst  the  compla¬ 
cent  declaration  that  there  should  be  no  change 
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they  thought  they  could  discover  ;ui  udniis- 
sion  not  only  that  change  might  become  neces¬ 
sary,  but  that  the  principles  held  by  the  prime 
minister  would  not  stand  in  the  way  when, 
under  altered  conditions,  his  courage  rose  to 
the  occasion  of  announcing  the  removal  of  the 
tax  on  corn. 

Neither  party  regarded  the  sliding-scale  as 
a  final  settlement;  perhajjs  most  people  looked 
upon  it  Jis  an  experiment,  and  it  was  an  ex¬ 
periment  which  pleased  neither  the  free¬ 
traders,  the  protectionists,  nor  those  Whigs 
who  were  still  in  favour  of  a  small  fixed 
duty. 

Tlie  operations  of  the  League  w’ere  con¬ 
tinued,  but  in  a  direction  which,  though  it 
included  less  display  of  force,  had  a  practical 
Jind  permanent  effect.  In  some  other  respects 
the  work  of  the  free-tradera  appeared  to  flag. 
People  appeared  to  be  weary  of  the  iteration 
of  arguments  which  were  not  refuted,  and 
though  there  was  no  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  government  in  the  direction  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  burden  of  the  corn-tax,  that  burden, 
for  a  time,  ceased  to  bear  so  heavily  when 
the  results  of  the  harvest  lowered  the  price 
of  the  labourer’s  loaf.  But  the  attention  of 
the  League  was  now  directed  to  the  revision 
of  the  electoral  register,  which,  while  it  had 
been  carefully  watched  by  the  supporters  of 
Sir  Eobert  Peel,  had  been  somewhat  neglected 
by  the  opposition,  and  especially  by  free¬ 
traders,  many  of  whose  names  had  been  omit¬ 
ted  from  the  lists  of  voters.  For  above  four 
months  the  work  wiis  carried  on  diligently. 
The  effects  of  this  careful  revision  were  as 
surj)rising  as  they  were  important.  A  seat 
was  gained  in  South  Lancashire  by  a  very 
considerable  majority,  in  consequence  of  the 
clainrs  established  and  the  number  of  the 
votera  whose  names  were  struck  off.  In  North 
Liincashire  the  League  chronicled  a  gain  of 
533  votes,  and  in  the  boroughs  the  i)rotectiou- 
ists  were  left  only  three  seats,  so  that  they  had 
only  five  out  of  the  twenty-six  membei-s  for 
the  entire  county.  In  sixty-eight  out  of  the 
hundred  and  forty  boroughs  where  the  League 
had  some  influence  there  had  been  a  clear 
gain  ujicn  the  registration,  in  some  instances 
a  very  considerable  gain,  and  it  was  evident 


that  before  long  the  numbers  of  votes  would 
be  so  changed  as  to  make  a  serious  difference 
in  the  composition  of  the  House  of  C’ommons 
should  a  dissolution  take  j)lace  before  the 
question  of  the  corn  duties  was  settled.  For 
not  only  did  the  League  devote  its  attention 
to  this  revision,  but  just  as  Sir  Eobert  Peel’s 
cry  to  his  supporters  had  been  “  Eegister, 
register,  register !  ”  advice  which  the  free¬ 
traders  had  now  followed  with  remaikable 
success;  Mr.  Cobden  gave  a  word  that  was 
at  first  a  little  startling,  when  he  urged  his 
heavei’S  to  “qualify.”  lie  pointed  out  that  by 
investing  money  in  land  instead  of  putting  it 
in  the  savings-banks  it  would  be  secure,  could 
be  recovered  if  it  should  be  wanted,  would 
yield  interest,  and  would  at  the  same  time 
secure  the  franchise.  He  also  advocated  the 
purchase  of  a  piece  of  hand  as  a  provision  for 
each  child,  to  whom  it  would  in  the  future 
secure  a  vote  which  would  be  a  defence  against 
political  oppression.  When  he  was  remon¬ 
strated  with  for  thus,  l)y  a  public  announce¬ 
ment,  showing  his  hand  to  his  opponents,  Mr. 
Cobden  replied  that  very  few  men  were,  from 
connection  or  prejudice,  monopolists,  unless 
their  capacity  for  inquiry  or  their  synqiathies 
had  been  blunted  already  by  the  possession  of 
an  undue  share  of  wealth.  “  In  the  next 
jjlace,”  said  he,  “if  they  wish  to  urge  upon 
others  of  a  rank  below  them  to  qualify  for  a 
vote,  they  cannot  trust  them  with  the  use  of 
the  vote  when  they  have  got  it.  But  apart 
from  this  I  would  answer  those  people  who 
cavil  at  this  public  appeal,  and  say,  ‘You  will 
not  put  salt  on  your  enemy’s  tail ;  it  is  much 
too  wise  a  bird’  —  they  have  been  at  this 
work  long  ago  and  have  much  the  worst  of  it 
now.  What  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  land¬ 
lords  of  this  country  ?  Why,  they  have  been 
long  engaged  in  multiplying  votes  upon  their 
estates,  making  the  farmers  take  their  sons, 
brothers,  nephews  to  the  register;  making 
them  qualify  as  many  as  the  rent  of  the  laud 
would  cover;  making  their  land  a  kind  of 
political  capital  ever  since  the  passing  of  the 
Eeform  Bill.  You  have  then  a  new  ground 
opened  to  you,  which  h.as  never  been  entered 
upon,  and  from  which  I  expect  in  the  course 
of  not  more  than  three  years  from  this  time 
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tliat  every  county,  if  we  persevere  as  we  have 
ill  Soutli  Lanciushire,  possessing  a  large  town 
pojiulatiou,  may  carry  free-tradei's  as  their 
representatives  in  parliament.” 

The  importance  of  this  movement  wjis 
scarcely  at  fimt  perceived  even  by  free-tradera 
themselves,  for  it  was  a  direct  and  effectual 
correction  of  the  injury  tliat  had  been  done 
to  the  Reform  Bill  by  the  Chandos  clause, 
which  still  allowed  landowners  to  admit  their 
tenants  on  easy  terms  to  the  fianchise,  and 
to  make  votes  by  j^utting  togetlier  several 
partners  in  a  tenancy  at  will.  The  effect  of 
this  had  been  that  while  in  the  agricultural 
districts  the  voters  were  one  in  twentj'-two, 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire 
they  were  only  one  in  eighty  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  the  landed  interest  gained  the 
counties.  In  "West  Surrey  the  votei’s  were 
one  to  tweuty-si.x,  and  in  Middlesex  one  to  a 
hundred  and  fifteen.  The  remedy  for  this 
inequality  was  found  in  what  was  known  as 
the  forty-shilling  freehold  clause  of  the  Re¬ 
form  Bill.  A  house,  the  possession  of  which 
would  confer  the  franchise,  might  be  purchased 
for  from  £20  to  .£40,  and  the  League  at  once 
organized  a  system  by  which  artisans  and 
othei-s  could  become  the  owners  of  houses  or 
land  j)urchased  with  their  own  savings.  Regis¬ 
ters  of  hoxises  and  land  for  sale  were  kept, 
the  property  was  surveyed,  the  conveyance 
deeds  prepared,  and  the  purchaser  had  only 
to  pay  for  his  investment  and  take  possession. 
The  Chandos  clause  had  been  worked  to  nearly 
the  utmost  extent  by  the  landowners,  and  the 
time  had  now  arrived  when  the  forty-shilling 
clause  was  to  be  made  available  for  the  work¬ 
ing  men  in  a  scheme  which  taught  thousands 
of  thrifty  men  in  the  midland  counties  and 
elsewhere  to  invest  their  savings  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  at  the  same  time  a  freehold 
and  a  vote,  even  after  the  corn-laws  were 
abolished  and  the  League  had  been  dissolved. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  in 
parenthesis,  that  among  the  many  discoveries 
made  by  the  League  during  their  investiga¬ 
tions,  that  of  the  injury  inflicted  by  the  game- 
laws  was  one  of  the  most  painful.  The  so- 
called  laws  were  practically  inoperative,  since 


although  they  seemed  to  provide  that  the 
game  on  any  land  was  the  property  of  the 
occupier  unless  he  chose  to  part  with  his  right 
in  it,  tenants  were  almost  always  ready  to 
yield  to  landlords  in  order  that  holdings 
might  be  obtoined  on  more  favourable  terms 
— with  the  implied  underetanding  that  birds 
and  hares  should  not  be  allowed  to  increase 
for  the  jHirposes  of  sport  in  such  numbers 
as  to  be  injurious  to  the  farmei’.  These 
jjromises  were  in  most  instances  disregarded, 
the  tenants  sustidued  considerable  loss  and 
were  subject  to  constant  irritation,  and  worse 
still,  the  distressed  jjeasantry  were  constantly 
tempted  to  poach  the  game  which  even  the 
most  stringent  enactments  could  not  convince 
them  were  as  sacred  as  the  tame  animals 
forming  tlie  stock  of  the  Lirmyai'd  or  the  pas¬ 
ture. 

The  true  stories  of  the  game-laws  of  that 
time  are  inexpressibly  shocking.  Sporting 
laudlords  and  sporting  magistrates  combineil 
to  render  the  punishments  so  severe  that 
we  read  of  them  with  am;izement,  although 
instances  are  not  altogether  infrequent  of 
simiLar  occurrences  at  a  much  later  date.  By 
what  would  seem  to  be  an  arrogant  assertion 
of  an  indefeasible  property  in  every  wild  Jini- 
nnil  on  the  land,  and  by  an  almost  insatiable 
greed  of  the  right  to  pervert  sport  itself  to  the 
assertion  of  an  authority  to  preserv'e  or  to 
destroy,  the  very  method  of  shooting  was 
changed  in  many  cases.  “Within  the  last 
fifty  years,”  says  a  well-informed  writer  at 
that  time,  “game  has  been  preserved  to  an 
excess  which  was  previou.sly  unknown.  Most 
of  the  laws  relating  to  game  which  have  been 
passed  within  this  period  have  been  to  enable 
game  preservera  to  indulge  in  this  fciste,  and 
to  visit  with  gi-eater  severity  those  who  ai-e 
temjffed  by  the  abundance  of  game  to  become 
poachei-s.  The  accumulation  of  game  in  pre¬ 
serves,  watched  and  guarded  by  uumerous 
keepers,  has  led  to  changes  in  the  mode  of 
sporting.  The  sportsman  of  the  old  school 
was  contented  with  a  little  spoil,  but  found 
enjoyment  in  healthful  I’ecreation  and  exercise, 
and  was  aided  by  the  sagacity  of  his  dogs.  In 
the  modern  system  of  battue  shooting  the 
woods  and  plantations  are  beaten  by  men  ami 
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boys,  atteiulants  load  the  sportsDien’s  guns, 
and  the  gixtne  is  driven  within  reach  of  gun¬ 
shot,  and  many  hundred  heads  of  game  are 
slaughtered  in  a  few  houra.  The  true  spoi-ts- 
mau  would  as  soon  think  of  spoiling  a  jioultry- 
y:ird.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  protecting  game  by 
oppressive  laws  is  perhaps  more  injurious  to 
the  morals  of  the  runil  population  than  any 
other  single  cause.” 

We  cannot  yet  record  that  the  game-laws 
have  been  reduced  to  provisions  for  the  harm¬ 
less  protection  of  sport,  and  it  may  be  left  to 
our  readers  to  judge  whetlier  these  represen¬ 
tations  find  a  faint  echo  at  this  moment, 
but  we  shall  perhaps  have  to  return  to  the 
subject  by-and-by.  It  is  sufficient  at  this 
stage  of  our  chronicle  to  note  that  between 
1833  and  1844  half  the  commitments  to  the 
jails  in  some  of  the  rui-al  counties  were  for 
xdleged  poaching — and  tliat  the  maintenance 
of  the  families  of  the  prisonei-s,  the  enhirge- 
ments  of  the  jails,  and  the  employment  of 
numerous  police  added  to  the  burdens  of  the 
occupiers  of  land,  whose  losses  through  tlie 
injury  done  by  the  ravages  of  game  on  their 
crojxa  were  so  great  that  many  farmers  were 
ruined,  .and  a  large  number  w'ere  in  distress. 
It  w;is  computed  that  tlie  direct  value  of  food 
thus  consumed  or  destroyed  was  equal  in 
amount  to  the  income-tax. 

Discontent  naturally  prevailed  among  the 
sufferei-s,  and  still  more  intensely  among  the 
starving  labourers,  who  saw  how  much  food 
was  consumed  by  those  .animals  wffiich  were 
protected  by  laws  as  severe  as  game-preserving 
legislators  could  en.act,  and  imperious  sporting 
magistrates  could  enforce.  All  this  and  much 
more  w.as  elicited  by  a  parliamentary  com¬ 
mittee  obtained  by  Mr.  Bright  in  1845  for  the 
purjwse  of  inquiry,  and  for  the  collection  of 
information  on  a  subject  to  which  the  earnest 
attention  of  the  League  had  been  called  as 
soon  iis  they  began  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  the  .agi'icultural  population.  That  there  was 
ample  re.ason  for  a  commission  h.ad  long  been 
evident.  The  newspapers  of  that  day  are  full 
of  accounts  of  poaching  affrays — of  men  shot 
and  gamekeepers  murdered.  There  Avas  .a 
terrible  c.ase  of  two  keepers  employed  by  Lord 
Stnidbroke,  a  game  preserver  who  had  endea¬ 
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voured  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  bring  in 
still  more  stringent  me.'isures  for  preserving 

g. ame  by  night.  Both  these  keepers  com¬ 
mitted  suicide — the  only  reason  assigned  for 
it  at  the  inquest  being  that  poachei-s  had  done 
much  mischief  in  the  noble  earl’s  jxreserves, 
that  the  second  keeper  had  fallen  into  a  de¬ 
spondent  state  when  he  heai'd  that  his  master 
was  coming  down  for  the  1st  of  September, 
and  that  the  he.ad  keeper  was  alarmed  lest  it 
should  be  discovered  that  he  had  removed 
some  ])heasants’  eggs  from  his  colleague’s  por¬ 
tion  of  the  preserves  to  make  a  better  appeai- 
ance  in  his  own. 

It  has  been  observed  that  this  dreadful 
occurrence  had  some  effect  in  mitigating  the 
severity  of  preserving  landowners,  but  no  im¬ 
provement  in  the  game-law^s  followed.  Pei- 
haps  the  abated  tone  of  the  owners  of  pre¬ 
serves  may  have  helped  to  the  concession  of 
a  commission  of  inquiry,  but  some  very  sug¬ 
gestive  discoveries  and  disclosures  had  been 
made  even  before  Mr.  Bright  appealed  to  par- 
harneut.  Between  the  yeai-s  1833-1844  there 

h. ad  been  forty-one  inquests  on  gamekeepers, 
and  in  twenty-six  cases,  verdicts  of  wilful 
murder  had  been  returned.  Tlie  convictions 
in  England  and  Wales  for  breaches  of  the 
game-laws  for  the  year  1843  alone  were  4529, 
luid  in  August  of  the  following  year  it  was 
rem.arked  by  a  noble  lord  in  the  upper  house 
that  much  observation  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  home  secretary  having  requii’ed  from 
the  governor  of  Northampton  jail  a  return  of 
summary  convictions  under  the  game  act  of 
th.at  county.  It  w.as  .asked  whether  any  im¬ 
putation  was  intended  to  be  cast  on  the 
magistrates  of  the  shire.  The  rejily  was  that 
the  same  requisition  hail  been  made  in  every 
county,  because  it  was  known  to  the  goveiai- 
ment  that  great  irregularities  had  occuried  in 
the  nian.agement  of  such  cases. 

There  was  need  of  such  an  inquiry,  .and 
befoi-e  Dir.  Bright’s  committee  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  S.  March  Phillip.s,  the  under-secret.ary 
for  the  home  department,  left  very  little  room 
for  any  further  attempt  to  ujihold  the  dignity 
of  magistrates  in  this  matter.  The  illegal 
commitments  for  offences  against  the  game- 
hiws  were  so  numerous  that  the  defenders  of 
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the  svsteiu  found  it  convenient  to  let  the  sub¬ 
ject  drop,  wliile  the  improperly  convicted 
j)risoners  were  released,  to  find  what  remedy 
they  might,  or  to  brave  the  further  resent¬ 
ment  of  the  administrators  of  the  law  if  they 
dared.  The  commission  sat  for  two  sessions; 
and  nothing  aime  of  it  in  the  shaj)e  of  an 
alteration  in  the  laws ;  but  the  facts  elicited 
during  the  evidence  did  some  amount  of  good 
in  mitigating  the  apjfiication  of  laws  which, 
if  they  were  designed  to  be  oppressive,  had 
iifterwards  to  confront  the  possibility  of  re¬ 
awakening  public  attention.  That  evidence 
is  still  in  existence,  and  at  some  future  stage 
of  game  legislation  might  be  found  useful  for 
reference. 

Although  the  attitude  of  the  government  in 
relation  to  the  corn-laws  was  causing  widely 
spread  dissatisfaction,  and  in  some  of  the 
agricultural  districts  distress  had  led  to  rick- 
burning  and  other  outrages — the  financial 
ability  displayed  in  the  anangement  of  the 
tariff  and  the  general  increase  in  prosperity 
bad  maintiiined  public  confidence  in  the 
ministry.  There  had  been  a  considerable  rise 
in  public  securities,  the  SJ  per  cent  consols 
being  at  102^,  and  this  suggested  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (Mr.  Goulburn) 
the  relief  of  some  portion  of  the  national 
debt  by  a  reduction  to  3^  per  cent  of  the 
interest  on  the  ;£250, 000,000  of  public  stock 
which  had  hitherto  borne  3i  per  cent.  The 
reduction  to  3^  was  to  last  till  1894,  and  a  ! 
further  reduction  was  then  to  be  made  to 
3  per  cent,  at  which  rate  the  interest  was  to 
remain.  Tlie  proposal  w:is  warmly  approved 
on  both  sides  of  the  house,  and  the  bill  was 
quickly  passed.  It  had  been  calculated  that 
the  ado})tion  of  this  scheme  would  save  the 
nation  the  annual  sum  of  £625,000  from 
1844  to  1894,  and  that  after  that  the  annual 
saving  would  amount  to  £l,250,0(X).  A  cer¬ 
tain  time  was  allowed  to  the  holders  of  stock 
to  determine  whether  they  would  accept 
the  lower  rate  of  interest  or  be  paid  off  by 
the  government. 

Probably  if  financial  skill  had  been  all  that 
was  necessary  for  indefinitely  deferring  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  com,  the  League  would 


still  have  had  an  existence  as  long  as  that 
of  the  government,  and  the  struggle  would 
have  been  a  far  more  protracted  one,  but 
therefore  more  permanently  injurious  to  the 
country.  The  budget  of  1844  was  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  success  of  the  administration 
in  dealing  with  the  public  income  and  expen¬ 
diture,  and  it  had  been  brought  forward 
under  singularly  improved  conditions.  The 
estimates  of  the  revenue  had  been  greatly 
exceeded,  and  some  of  the  figures  showed  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  increased  power  of  consumption,  and 
therefore  an  improved  condition  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  general.  The  customs,  estimated  at 
£19,000,000,  had  produced  £21,426,(X)0,  of 
which  £800,000  had  been  paid  by  foreign 
corn — the  probable  importation  of  which  had 
not  been  included.  On  sugar  the  duties  had 
been  £-200,000  above  the  estimate;  those  on 
tea,  £300,000 ;  and  on  cotton  wool,  £300,000, 
showing  some  increase  in  a  great  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry.  The  excise  also  had  shown  a 
larger  result  than  had  been  anticipated.  Con¬ 
trary  to  expectation  the  imposition  of  the 
income-tax  had  not  caused  a  diminution 
in  the  amount  received  from  the  indirect 
taxes.  Tlie  estimate  of  total  revenue  had 
been  £50,150,000;  the  amount  received  was 
£52,835,134,  and  the  expenditure  had  been 
less  than  the  estimate  by  £650,000.  After 
paying  the  deficiency  on  the  previous  year  of 
£2,400,000  there  was  a  surplus  of  £1,400,000. 
By  the  calculations  for  the  year  to  come, 
after  paying  for  the  army  £6,616,000,  the 
navy  £6,250,000,  ordnance  £1,840,000,  the 
extraordinary  expenses  of  the  Chinese  war, 
the  estimated  capital  withdrawn  by  investors 
in  the  public  stock  on  which  the  interest  was 
reduced,  and  the  remaining  sums  for  the 
surrender  of  the  privileges  of  the  South  Sea 
Company,  it  was  computed  that  there  would 
be  a  balance  of  £3,146,000,  of  which  part  was 
to  go  to  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  debt 
It  was  obvious,  of  course,  that  the  surplus 
was  mainly  due  to  the  income-tax  —  and 
there  was  little  prospect  of  that  being  removed 
until  at  least  the  expiration  of  the  five  years 
for  which  the  government  had  adsnsed  its 
retention.  Nor  was  there  any  further  very 
encouraging  reductions  in  the  duties  on  im- 
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ix)rtaut  articles  of  consumption.  There  were 
remi.ssions  on  glass,  vinegar,  currants,  coti'ee, 
and  wool,  and  also  on  marine  insurance,  all 
of  which  amounted  to  about  i,‘387,000. 

An  e.xceedingly  important  measure  which 
demanded  the  attention  of  the  prime  minister 
— and  one  the  completion  of  which  was  addi¬ 
tional  evidence  of  the  ability  with  which 
questions  of  finance  w'ere  being  treated  bj" 
him  and  his  chief  advisers,  was  the  renewal 
of  the  Bank  charter,  which,  in  fact,  included 
a  reconstruction  of  the  entire  system  of  bank¬ 
ing  throughout  the  country.  The  Bank  Act 
of  1833  provided  that  before  August,  1844, 
the  government  might  give  notice  that  j)arlia- 
ment  intended  to  reconsider  the  terms  of  the 
Bank  charter,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  de¬ 
termined  that  with  the  report  of  the  former 
inquiry  before  him  he  would  investigate  the 
whole  question.  This  determination  gave 
general  satisfaction,  as  it  was  a  measure  with 
which  he  and  able  coadjutors  such  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  were  peculiarly  competent  to  deal. 
Sir  Robert  himself  brought  the  proposed 
scheme  before  the  house,  and  was  listened 
to  wdth  marked  attention.  With  respect  to 
the  Bank  of  England  there  was  to  be  an 
actual  separation  of  tlie  two  departments  of 
issue  and  banking;  with  different  officers  to 
each  and  a  different  system  of  accounts.  The 
whole  amount  of  bullion  then  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Bank  was  to  be  transferred  to  the 
issue  department,  and  the  issue  of  bank-notes 
was  to  take  place  on  two  foundations  only; 
first  on  a  definite  amount  of  securities,  and 
after  that  exclusively  upon  bullion,  so  that 
the  action  of  the  public  should  in  that  latter 
respect  govern  the  amount  of  the  circulation. 
There  would  be  no  power  in  the  Bank  to  issue 
notes  on  deposits  and  discount  of  bills,  and 
the  issue  departmeiit  would  have  to  jdace  to 
the  credit  of  the  banking  department  the 
amount  of  notes  which  the  issue  department 
would  by  law  be  entitled  to  issue.  With 
respect  to  the  banking  business  of  the  Bank  it 
was  propo.sed  that  it  should  be  governed  on 
precisely  the  same  iirinciples  as  would  regu¬ 
late  any  other  body  dealing  with  Bank  of 
England  notes.  The  fixed  amount  of  securi¬ 
ties  on  which  it  was  proposed  that  the  Bank 


of  England  should  issue  notes  was  .£14,000,000, 
and  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  was  to  be  issued  exclusively  on  the 
foundation  of  bullion.  There  was  to  be  a 
complete  iuul  periodical  publication  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Bank  of  England,  both  of  the 
banking  and  issue  departments,  as  tending  to 
increase  the  credit  of  the  Bank  and  to  prevent 
panic  and  needless  alarm.  It  would  therefore 
be  enacted  that  there  should  be  returned  to 
the  government  a  weekly  account  of  the  issue 
of  notes  by  the  Bank  of  England,  of  the 
amount  of  bullion,  of  the  fluctuations  of  the 
bullion,  of  the  amount  of  deposits, — in  shoi’t, 
an  account  of  every  transaction,  both  in  the 
issue  department  and  the  banking  department, 
and  that  government  shouhl  forthwith  j)ub- 
lish  unreservedly  and  weekly  a  full  account 
of  the  circulation  of  the  Bank. 

With  regal'd  to  private  banks  the  general 
rule  was  to  be  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  privilege  of  issue  and  the  conduct  of  bank¬ 
ing  business,  the  object  being  to  lindt  com¬ 
petition,  but  to  make  the  change  with  as  little 
detriment  as  jiossible  to  private  interests. 
From  that  time  no  new  bank  of  issue  was 
to  be  constituted,  but  all  the  existing  banks 
of  issue  were  to  be  allowed  to  retain  the 
privilege  on  condition  that  they  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  existing  amount,  to  be  calculated  on 
the  average  of  a  term  of  years.  This  was 
necessary  in  order  that  the  Bank  of  England 
might  know  the  extent  of  issue  with  which  it 
would  have  to  compete.  But  while  the  issues 
were  to  be  restricted,  banking  business  would 
be  facilitated;  the  privilege  of  suing  and 
being  sued,  at  that  time  withheld  from  joint- 
stock  banks,  would  be  accorded;  the  law  of 
jjartnership  would  be  so  altered  that  while 
the  acts  of  an  individual  director  or  other 
authorized  partner  would  bind  the  whole,  the 
acts  of  an  unauthorized  partner  would  not  do 
so.  Joint-stock  banks  in  London,  which 
were  then  forbidden  to  accept  bills  for  a  date 
less  than  six  months,  were  to  be  jdaced  on  an 
equality  with  other  banks,  and  allowed  to 
accept  bills  of  any  amount  or  date.  If  the 
latter  privilege  were  abused  by  the  circulation 
of  small  bills  ])arliament  would  at  once  be 
called  on  to  correct  the  evil.  Joint-stock 
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Imnks  woukl  Tve  required  to  jnihlish  a  full 
and  complete  ])eriodical  list  of  all  jiartners 
and  directors,  and  banks  of  issue  to  publish 
an  account  of  their  issues;  which,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  reniarktal,  would  be  a  much  better  ])ub- 
lic  security  than  many  delusive  checks  to 
which  his  attention  had  been  invited.  Joint- 
stock  banks  would  be  ju-ohibited  from  having 
•s'hares  less  than  some  fixed  amount;  and  no 
new  joint-stock  bank  was  to  be  constituted 
except  on  a])plicatiou  to  a  government  dej)art- 
nient. 

The  Bank  of  England  would  be  allowed 
issues  to  the  extent  of  a  fixed  amount  of 
securities,  ^14,0(K),000.  The  existing  loan  of 
ill  1,000,000  to  the  government  w^as  to  be 
continued,  the  remaining  £3,000,000  to  be 
based  on  exchequer  bills  and  other  securities 
over  which  the  bank  was  to  have  entire  con¬ 
trol.  On  emergency  it  would  be  allowed  to 
extend  its  issues  over  £14,000,000,  but  only  ■ 
with  the  consent  of  three  niembere  of  the  ■ 
government,  and  in  sucli  a  case  the  whole 
of  the  net  profit  on  any  amount  beyond 
£14,000,000  was  to  revert  to  the  government. 

The  pecuniary  arrangement  between  the 

bank  and  the  government  was  that  the  bank  ! 

.  .  .  I 

was  to  retain  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes  on 

securities  to  the  amount  of  £14,000,000  at  3 
j)er  cent,  which  would  yield  £420,000.  From 
this  deductions  would  be  made.  Tlie  total 
cost  to  the  bank  on  an  issue  of  £20,000,000 
had  been  estimated  by  the  committee  of  1833 
at  £117,000,  but  tivking  it  at  about  £113,000,  • 
which  subtracted  from  £420,000  left  £307,000, 
there  was  then  to  be  deducted  about  £60,000 
composition  with  the  stamp-office  for  the  j)rivi- 
lege  of  issuing  notes.  Then  there  w'as  about 
£24,000  paid  by  the  bank  to  those  bankers  who 
undertook  to  issue  Bank  of  England  notes,  and 
this  left  £220,000  derived  from  the  issue  of 
notes.  Before  that  time  the  bank  had  paid 
£120,000  to  the  government  for  its  privileges. 
Those  privileges  were  to  be  affected;  but  on 
the  other  hand  increa-sed  stability  was  to  be 
given  to  its  banking  business,  and  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  that  in  future  the  bank  should  pay  that 
sum,  besides  the  £60,000  for  the  composition 
with  the  stamp-office,  making  in  all  about 
£180,000.  Government  ]>aid  to  the  bank 


£248,000  for  the  management  of  the  public 
debt,  and  the  difference  between  the  two 
last-named  sums  was  to  be  the  balance  that 
tlie  government  would  have  to  j)ay  over  to 
the  bank.  The  measure  a[)j)lied  only  to  Eng¬ 
lish  banks,  the  subject  of  Scottish  and  Irish 
banks  being  deferred  for  future  consideration. 
Eleven  resolutions,  comprising  this  ])lan  of 
the  government,  were  read  from  the  chair 
and  afterwards  printed  and  distributed  to 
members  of  the  house,  which  subsequently 
went  into  committee  for  their  consideration, 
.and  after  a  genend  discussion  the  bill  passed 
the  House  of  Gommons  by  lai-ge  majorities 
and  with  only  a  few  unimj)ortant  modifica¬ 
tions,  and  went  through  the  House  of  Lords’ 
committee  wdthout  a  single  division. 

The  income-tax  was  to  be  continued,  nor 
w’as  the  suspicion  of  its  perpetuation  relieved 
by  any  such  reduction  of  duties  as  sufficed  even 
tem])orarily  to  pacify  the  demands  of  free- 
tradei'S.  The  articles  selected  for  a  remission 
were  ghiss,  vinegar,  currants,  coffee,  and  wool, 
while  marine  insurance  was  also  to  be  relieved 
from  the  bui'den  of  taxation.  The  remission 
of  the  duty  on  glass  was  j)erhaps  the  most 
useful,  as  it  did  much  to  bring  that  material 
into  the  manufacture  of  a  large  number  of 
culinary  and  other  articles  for  which  it  is 
admirably  suited,  and  to  improve  the  size  and 
fashion  of  window's  in  the  houses  of  the  |x>or, 
thus  securing  more  light  and  ventilation  and 
promoting  the  public  health.  The  corn-tax, 
however,  remained  untouched,  and  it  was 
significant  that  all  the  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons  began  to  take  the  distinct  form  of 
discussions  on  free-trade,  in  wddch  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  duty  on  corn  wiis  the  really  rejme- 
sentative  question. 

But  the  subject  of  the  sugar  duties,  which 
had  from  time  to  time  been  brought  forward 
and  alwa3’S  with  the  result  of  a  rather  heated 
debate,  was  again  to  form  a  rallying-i)oint 
for  parties.  The  amount  represented  by  the 
remission  of  duties  in  the  budget  of  1844  was 
£387,000,  but  the  question  of  the  sugar-duties 
was  temporarily  deferred,  and  at  this  the  op¬ 
position,  including  the  free-traders,  showed 
little  impatience,  since  they  intended  to  wait 
for  the  promised  proposals  on  the  subject,  and 
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to  innke  tlie  sugar  duties  tlie  test  of  the  I 
strength  of  the  ministry. 

By  tiiat  time  the  goveniment  w.-is  men¬ 
aced  with  anotlier  opposition  —  that  of  the 
protectionists — the  extremer  memhers  of  the 
country  Jiarty,  which,  tliough  not  numerically 
formidable,  was  exceedingly  dangerous  when 
it  formed  an  unnatural  coalition  with  the 
"VVliigs.  For  some  time  past  the  niembei’s  of 
“the  Tory  party”  who  were  most  ojjposed  to 
free-trade  and  had  formed  a  compact  and 
steady  contingent  of  the  Conservative  ranks, 
had  been  sitting  watchfid  and  suspicious  of  the 
Conservative  leader  and  his  ministry.  They 
bad  continued  to  vote  with  the  party  in  relation 
to  which  they  had  alone  had  any  recognized 
jwlitical  exi.stence,  but  they  had  already  been 
well  described  as  mutinous  supportei’s,  and 
they  had  now  found  a  spokesman,  or  rather 
a  spokesman  had  jjresented  himself  to  tlieir  j 
notice,  in  a  way  so  striking,  that  though  his 
claims  to  be  their  representative  were  not  fully 
recognized  until  after  he  had  become  the  con- 
hdeutial  adviser  and  henchman  of  a  nominal 
leader,  who  was  one  of  their  own  chiss  and  with 
a  common  interest,  they  soon  began  to  identify 
the  member  for  Shrewsbuiy  with  their  cause. 

It  would  not  be  within  the  scope  of  these 
])ages  to  seek  for  the  re.asons  which  led  Mr. 
DLsraeli  definitely  to  indicate  his  adhesion  to 
the  protectionists  by  a  series  of  jjersistent  at- 
tjicks  and  imputations  on  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Nor  shall  we  stay  to  examine  the  grounds  for 
the  charge  made  against  him  that  he  had  sud¬ 
denly  changed  his  opinions  from  a  “  pro¬ 
nounced  Radicalism  ”  to  “  sentimental  Tory¬ 
ism.”  His  reply  to  Mr.  Roebuck  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  1840  was,  “  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to 
have  had  hereditary  ojnnions  carved  out  for 
me,  and  all  my  oj)inions,  therefore,  have  been 
the  result  of  reading  and  of  thought.  I  never 
was  a  follow'er  of  either  of  the  two  great 
aristocratic  jjarties  in  this  counti-y.  My  sj’m- 
jiathies  and  feelings  hav'e  always  been  with 
the  people,  from  whom  I  spring;  and  when 
obliged  as  a  member  of  this  house  to  join  a 
party,  I  joined  that  j)arty  with  which  I  believed 
the  people  sympathize.” 

He  had  been  returned  for  Shrewsbury  as 
an  ardent  supporter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to 


whom  he  wrote  after  the  election  that  “the 
electors  of  Shrewsbury  had  done  their  duty;” 
and  it  was  Sir  Robert  Peel  who,  in  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  Jlunni/mede  Letters,  had  been  ad- 
(Ire.ssed  as“the  only  ho])eof  a sufl'ering island.” 
“  In  your  chivalry,”  says  that  dedication,  “  is 
our  hope.  (!lad  in  the  ])anoi)ly  of  your  s])lendid 
talents  and  your  sjwtless  character,  we  feel 
a.ssured  that  you  will  .subdue  the  unnatural 
and  unuational  monster,  and  that  we  may  yet 
see  sedition  and  treason  ami  rajjine,  ramj)ant 
as  they  may  have  of  late  figured,  cjuail  before 
your  power  and  prowess.” 

In  these  Riinnymede  Letters  Lord  Palmers¬ 
ton  bad  been  attacked  with  astonishing  viru- 
lence,  and  in  the  next  session  an  op])ortunity 
occurred  for  a  telliug  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  writer  and  dedicator,  who  had  sup¬ 
ported  the  Conservative  leader,  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  an  appointment  in  the  government 
when  the  latter  came  into  power.  It  xvas 
during  a  discu.ssion  on  a  motion  brought  foi-- 
ward  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  favour  of  uniting  the 
consular  and  dij)lomatic  bodies  that  Lord 
Palmerston  said,  “  The  honourable  gentleman 
has  indeed  affirmed  the  general  principle  that 
jiolitical  adherents  ought  to  be  rewarded  by 
a])poiiitments,  and  I  regret  to  observe  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  th.at  rule  in  the  ])erson  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  himself.  After  the 
proof,  however,  of  talent  and  ability  which  the 
honoumble  gentleman  affords,  although  j)er- 
haps  not  of  great  industry  in  getting  up  the 
details  of  his  case,  I  trust  that  before  the  end 
of  the  session  the  government  will  overlook 
the  slight  want  of  industry  for  the  sake  of  the 
talent,  and  that  the  house  will  see  the  maxim 
of  the  hououriible  member  ])ractically  a])plied 
to  his  own  case.”  It  need  saircely  be  said  that 
this  broad  and  direct  reference  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  indifference  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  must 
have  been  peculiarly  irritating,  but  Disraeli 
was  not  even  then  the  man  to  shoxv  his  as¬ 
sailant  that  the  allusion  rankled.  “  I  must 
offer  my  acknowledgments  to  the  noble  vis¬ 
count,”  said'he,  “for  his  courteous  aspirations 
for  my  ])olitical  promotion.  Such  .aspirations 
from  such  a  quarter  must  be  looked  upon  as 
8usj)icious.  The  nol.de  viscount  is  a  consum¬ 
mate  m.aster  of  the  subject,  and  if  he  will  only 
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impart  to  me  the  secret  by  which  he  has  liim-  | 
self  contrived  to  retain  office  during  seven  j 
successive  administrations,  the  present  debate 
will  certainly  not  be  without  result.”  This 
was  good,  polite,  and  perfectly  parliamentary; 
and  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  some  differences  of 
opinion,  remained  a  follower  of  the  premier 
along  with  the  country  or  protectionist  party 
till  1844-1845,  when  he  began  to  show  not 
only  that  he  differed  on  some  points  from 
Peel,  but  that  he  had  the  audacity  to  attack 
him  by  direct  accusation  as  well  as  by  damag¬ 
ing  innuendo.  The  protectionists  were  at  first 
surpi'ised  and  then  began  to  cheer;  he  put  I 
their  murmured  suspicions  into  trenchant  \ 
telling  words,  and  they  regarded  him  with  a 
sort  of  amused  curiosity,  then  with  a  startled  : 
admiration,  next  with  a  sense  that  they  had 
found  a  man  who  could,  at  all  events,  hike  up 
the  cause  of  the  landed  interest  with  new  and 
vivid  effect. 

In  the  years  of  which  we  are  now  speaking 
we  cannot  help  noticing  that  the  time  has 
come  for  changes  in  the  “  front  ”  of  political 
parties,  and  in  the  relations  of  political  men 
to  each  other.  Though  there  are,  of  course, 
distinguished  men  in  the  Whig  party,  Whig- 
gism  is  well  nigh  played  out  as  a  political 
force.  The  Conservative  party,  as  organized 
and  managed  by  Peel,  was  a  great  advance 
upon  the  old  Tory  party;  but  we  now  find  Sir 
Robert  himself  feeling,  or  fancying  he  feels, 
that  his  powers  are  declining,  at  least  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  debate,  and  that  he  can  no  longer 
lead  the  house  as  he  used  to  do.  Lord  John 
Russell,  whom  Benjamin  Disraeli,  when  a  few 
years  younger,  had  described  as  “  an  infinitely 
small  scarabaeus,  an  insect,”  is  still  active  and 
energetic  and  still  a  Whig,  but  he  is  not  apt 
at  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  time.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing,  for  many  reasons,  to  note  that  Disraeli 
at  a  later  date  made  public  amends  for  his 
early  abuse  of  this  state.sman,  and,  perhaps 
because  Lord  John  was  the  son  of  a  duke, 
did  it  in  accents  of  much  greater  cordiality 
than  those  in  which  he  estimated  Peel.  The 
great  political  novelist’s  study  of  the  leader 
of  the  Whigs  is  well  worth  embedding  in  this 
sketch  of  contemjxirary  history.  “The  truth 


is,”  says  the  author  of  Coningsby  (which  he 
himself  declares  was  a  grave  and  deliberate 
political  manifesto),  “  that  considerable  as  sire 
the  abilities  of  the  Whig  le.aders,  highly  ac¬ 
complished  as  many  of  them  unquestionably 
must  be  acknowledged  in  parliamentary  de¬ 
bate,  experienced  in  council,  sedulous  in  office, 
eminent  as  scholars,  powerful  from  their  posi¬ 
tion,  the  absence  of  individual  influence  and 
of  the  pervading  authority  of  ,a  commanding 
mind  have  been  the  cause  of  the  hill  of  the 
Whig  pjarty.  And  yet  there  was  all  this  time 
in  the  Whig  army  one  entirely  competent  to 
the  office  of  leading  a  great  piarty,  though  his 
capacity  for  that  fulfilment  was  too  tardily 
recognized.  Lord  John  Russell  has  that  de¬ 
gree  of  imagination  which,  though  evinced 
rather  in  sentiment  than  expression,  still 
enables  him  to  generalize  from  the  details 
of  his  reading  and  experience  and  to  take 
those  comprehensive  views  which,  however 
easily  depreciated  by  ordinary  men  in  an  age 
of  routine,  are  indispensable  to  a  statesman  in 
the  conjunctures  in  which  we  live.  He  under¬ 
stands,  therefore,  his  position ;  and  he  has  the 
moral  intrepidity  which  prompts  him  ever  to 
dare  that  which  his  intellect  assures  him  is 
politic.  He  is,  consequently,  at  the  same  time 
sagacious  and  bold  in  council.  As  an  admin¬ 
istrator  he  is  prompt  and  indefatigable.  He 
is  not  a  natural  orator,  and  labours  under 
physical  deficiencies  which  even  a  Demosthenic 
impulse  ivould  scarcely  overcome.  But  he  is 
experienced  in  debate,  quick  in  reply,  fertile 
in  resource,  takes  large  views,  and  frequently 
compensates  for  a  dry  and  hesitating  manner 
by  the  expression  of  those  noble  tniths  that 
flash  across  the  fancy,  and  rise  sjwntaneously 
to  the  lip  of  men  of  pwetic  temperament  when 
addressing  pxipular  assemblies.  If  we  add  to 
this  a  private  life  of  dignified  repute,  the  ac¬ 
cidents  of  his  birth  and  rank,  which  never  can 
be  severed  from  the  man,  the  scion  of  a  great 
historic  family,  and  born,  as  it  were,  to  the 
hereditary  service  of  the  state,  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  at  what  period  or  under  what 
circumstances  the  Whig  party  have  ever  p)os- 
sessed  or  could  obtain  a  more  efficient  leader.” 

It  is  pleasant  to  compare  this  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Runnymede  Letters,  which  were 
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written  by  Disraeli  when  he  was  thirty-two 
yeai-s  of  age,  and  were  reprinted  by  the 
author,  and  as  we  liave  noticed,  iledicated 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  language  whicli  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  describe  as  that  of 
adulation.  Though  it  had  no  pleasant  conse¬ 
quences  for  Peel,  he  constantly  declined  the 
overtures  of  the  writer  who  could  publicly 
call  Lord  Melbourne  a  pig.  Lord  Palmei-stou 
“  your  crimping  lordship  with  a  career  as  in¬ 
significant  as  his  intellect,”  and  Lord  Gleuelg 
“a  sleek  and  long- tailed  rat.”  The  whole 
^Melbourne  cabinet  was  described  as  a  group 
of  “swine,  guzzling  and  gruutiug  iu  a  bed 
of  mire,  fouling  and  contaminating  every 
luckless  passenger,”  and  so  on.  This  was  a 
kind  of  language  which  the  sober,  reserved, 
profoundly  moral,  and  decorous  Sir  Robert 
was  not  likely  to  admire.  At  all  events  the 
w'riter  of  it  w.os  left  out  iu  the  cold,  and 
appears  to  have  been  w'aiting  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  revenge  for  the  slights  that  he  had 
received.  When  the  hour  struck  he  made 
no  secret  of  his  feelings  aud  his  intentions. 
In  recalling,  as  it  is  necessary  to  do,  the  posi¬ 
tion  assumed  by  Disraeli  at  this  time,  we  must 
bear  iu  mind  that,  in  spite  of  some  social  aud 
literary  success,  he  had  been  iu  a  sense  au  out¬ 
cast,  and  had,  for  a  lai-ge  part  of  his  life,  the 
feelings  of  one.  In  Vivian  Grey  and  Contarini 
Fleming  he  has  drawm  frightful  and  even  re¬ 
volting  pictures  of  schoolboy  vindictiveness, 
too  evidently  drawing  upon  reminiscences  of 
his  own  feelings  and  those  of  his  parents,  es¬ 
pecially  his  mother.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  even  as  late  as  when  he  was  mem¬ 
ber  for  the  county,  Disraeli  was  sometimes 
hooted  by  Bucks  bumpkins  as  a  Jew.  It 
must  be  remembered  too  that  he  had  gradu¬ 
ated  in  the  academy  of  Gore  House,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  relations  of  “principle”  to  states- 
manship  which  was  held  there  may  perhaps 
be  discovered  in  the  study  of  Sidonia. 

Disraeli,  then,  having  sat  for  Maidstone, 
Shrewsbury,  and  Bucks,  .and  having  all  along 
studied  the  temper  and  methods  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  made  friends  .among  the 
country  party,  now  comes  forw.ard  to  aim  at 
leading  it,  to  bait  (some  said  to  torture)  Peel 

himself,  aiming  at  the  highest  position  in  the 
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first  shite  iu  the  world.  What  happened 
towards  the  close  of  our  ten  years  W'e  shall  see 
presently.  All  that  need  be  noted  in  adv.ance 
is  that  there  W'as  something  unreal  about  the 
whole  jwsitiou,  and  that  this  unreality  was 
unce.asingly  felt  by  politicians  both  in  and  out 
of  parli.ament.  The  defection  of  Peel — for 
desert  his  party  he  did — broke  up  the  great 
Conservative  host,  aud  the  party  that  Disraeli 
afterw.ards  led  w.as  a  new  thing  in  the  e.arth. 
From  this  time  the  game  of  English  politics 
h.as  au  incjilculable  factor. 

Mr.  Disraeli  it  must  be  remembered  w.as 
not  unknown  in  jiarliament  up  to  the  time 
that  he  came  forward  as  the  rhetorician  of 
the  Protectionist  party  and  the  assailant  of 
Peel.  For  two  years  after  he  had  said  that 
the  time  would  come  when  the  house  would 
hear  him,  he  had  taken  part,  aud  sometimes 
an  important  part,  in  the  debates,  and  was 
known  as  a  prominent  politician.  In  1841  he 
had  been  selected  to  move  the  rejection  of 
Lord  John  Russell’s  Poor-law  Amendment 
Bill,  and  it  has  been  said  that  his  name  might 
have  been  included  in  the  list  of  the  Peel 
government,  in  some  subordinate  office,  but 
for  the  interposition  of  Lord  Stanley,  after¬ 
wards  the  Earl  of  Derby.  Up  to  1842,  at 
least,  he  had  supported  the  government;  but 
from  his  description  of  himself  iu  the  Life  of 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  as  a  member  who, 
though  on  the  Tory  benches,  had  been  for 
two  years  in  opposition  to  the  ministry,  it 
would  appear  that  he  had  decided  on  separat¬ 
ing  from  the  ministerial  party  early  in  1844. 

It  w.as  at  this  date  that  the  Young  England 
party,  of  which  he  was  the  head,  or  rather  the 
creator,  w'as  in  the  full  flush  of  its  jireteu- 
sions.  Then  the  doctrines  of  Tory  democracy, 
sympathy  with  the  Chartists,  and  the  theory 
that  a  restoration  of  the  personal  power  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  support  of  the  crown  by  the 
people,  each  bearing  a  direct  relation  to  each 
other  without  the  intervention  of  parliament, 
were  advocated.  A  writer  in  a  leading  news- 
p.aper '  has  recently  rem.arked  that  the  author 
of  Coningsby  aud  Sybil  w.as  forty  ye.ars  old 
when  he  wrote  those  books,  and  that  in  them 
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will  1)6  found  his  deliberate  oj)inions.  We 
should  not  like  entirely  to  endorse  this  view, 
but  there  has  doubtless  been  considei'able 
aus])icion  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  consistency,  be¬ 
cause  when  he  became  the  leader  of  the  Gon- 
aervative  party  he  did  so  little  to  realize  his 
theories.  Whether  he  did  not  at  a  later  date 
make  a  more  distinctive  move  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  may  be  left  for  subsequent  inquiry,  but 
at  anynite  he  had,  ten  years  before  Coninffshy 
appeared,  given  expression  to  his  opinions  on 
the  position  and  conditions  of  a  statesman, 
and  his  own  words  will  be  sufficient  exj)lana- 
tion  of  his  having  held  the  doctrines  of  the 
Tory  democmcy  in  abeyance  for  .so  many  years. 
“  A  statesman,”  he  told  the  electors  of  High 
Wycombe,  “  is  the  creature  of  his  age,  the 
child  of  circumstance,  the  creature  of  his 
times.  A  statesman  is  essentially  a  practical 
character,  and  -when  he  is  called  upon  to  take 
office  he  is  not  to  inquire  wdiat  his  opinions 
might  or  might  not  have  been  upon  this  or 
that  subject — he  is  only  to  ascertain  the  need¬ 
ful  and  the  beneficial,  and  the  most  feasible 
manner  in  which  afifaim  are  to  be  carried  on. 
I  laugh  at  the  objections  against  a  man  that 
at  a  former  period  of  his  career  he  advocated 
a  policy  different  to  his  present  one.  All  I 
seek  to  ascertain  is,  whether  his  present 
policy  be  just,  necessary,  expedient ;  whether 
at  the  present  moment  he  is  prepared  to  serve 
the  country  according  to  its  present  neces¬ 
sities.” 

Unless  he  had  either  abandoned  or  con¬ 
siderably  modified  these  views  ten  years  later, 
a  good  many  of  his  subsequent  charges  against 
Peel  were  scarcely  consistent  with  such  an 
avowal. 

The  readjustment  if  not  the  total  abolition 
of  the  duties  on  sugar  had  already  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  house.  The  government 
contended  that  our  West  Indiiui  colonies  were 
entitled  to  assistance  and  protection  during 
the  difficulties  that  they  were  experiencing 
because  of  negro  emancipation  and  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  slavery  to  free  labour. 

Before  the  period  of  emancipation  thesiipply 
of  sugar  from  the  West  Indies  had  exceeded 
the  consumption,  but  the  improved  habits  of 


I  the  people  and  the  increasing  use  of  tea  and 
coffee  had  created  a  much  Larger  demand,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  West  Indian  siqiply 
had  .seriously  diminished.  Some  provision 
had  been  made  for  meeting  this  difficulty  by 
reducing  the  duties  on  sugar  from  the  East 
Indies,  but  the  demand  had  gone  on  increa.s- 
ing,  and  as  there  was  now  no  deficiency  in 
the  revenue  of  the  country  it  was  proposed  so 
to  alter  the  differential  duties,  that  a  larger 
quantity  of  sugar  might  be  obtiiined  without 
abandoning  the  protection  of  our  colonies. 
Hitherto  colonial  sugars  had  only  paid  24.9. 
per  cwt.,  while  foreign  sugar  had  all  been 
charged  63s.  per  cwt.  Mr.  Goulbourn  pro¬ 
posed  that,  while  colonial  .sugar  should  remain 
at  24s.,  foreign  sugar  produced  by  free  labour 
should  be  admitted  at  34s.;  and  sugar  pro¬ 
duced  l)y  slave  labour  should  be  charged  63s. 
per  cwt.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  sugar  of  any  foreign  country 
with  which  we  had  commercial  treaties  might 
be  admitted  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of 
the  most  favoured  nation — a  condition  which 
related  chiefly  to  Brazil,  whose  treaty  with 
us  would  expire  at  about  the  date  when 
the  proposed  changes  would  come  into  oper¬ 
ation. 

In  opposition  to  this  it  was  declared  that 
we  had  no  real  concern  with  the  institutions 
of  other  nations  in  regard  to  their  method  of 
production,  and  that  if  we  were  to  regtdate 
our  commercial  transactions  in  accortlance 
with  our  approval  or  disapproval  of  slavery 
we  could  not  consistently  stop  there,  but 
must  mark  our  sense  of  other  institutions  of 
the  nations  with  whom  we  traded,  which 
might  be  as  objectionable  as  slavery  itself. 
All  we  had  to  consider  was  how  we  could 
best  adapt  the  duty  on  sugar  to  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  country  and 
diminishing  the  cost  of  a  necessary  article  of 
consumption.  It  was  also  argued  that  the 
effect  of  making  a  differential  duty  for  the 
purpose  of  excluding  slave-grown  sugar  would 
be  to  induce  the  more  favoured  nations  to 
obtain  slave-grown  sugar  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  it  here  under  the  more  profitable  con¬ 
ditions.  Lord  John  Russell,  therefore,  moved 
as  an  amendment  that  the  duty  on  all  foreign 
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9ug:ir  slioulil  be  reduced  to  34^.,  whetlier  pro¬ 
duced  by  slave  labour  or  uot. 

The  ])ropos;il  of  the  government  was  itself 
ail  atlvance  in  the  direction  of  free-trade,  and 
it  w;v3  thought  that  the  aiuendnient  would  be 
a  further  step  which  wouhl  secure  the  support 
of  the  party  represented  by  Mr.  Gobdeu,  but 
the  more  s.agacious  membei’s  of  the  League 
were  uot  disposed  to  make  any  such  coiujiro- 
mise.  They  advocated  the  entire  remis.sion 
of  the  duties,  and  they  had  sufficient  pene¬ 
tration  to  perceive  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
Peel  administration  on  a  rpiestion  which  was 
merely  one  of  differentiid.  duty  would  be 
more  likely  to  retard  than  to  advance  their 
cause. 

The  Conservative  policy  of  a  sliding-scale  | 
and  a  gradual  relaxation  of  the  taxes  on  food  j 
was  more  hopeful  than  that  of  the  opposition, 
which  was  in  favour  of  a  fixed  duty.  For 
some  time  afterwards  thei’e  was  danger  of  a 
serious  misundei’standing  between  the  leadei’S 
of  the  League  and  some  free-traders  who  were 
ready  either  to  make  the  abolition  of  duties  a 
jiarty  question  for  the  defeat  of  the  government, 
or  to  accept  any  promise  of  remission  which 
seemed  to  tend  towards  a  final  repeal.  The 
result  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  the  more  ex- 
jierienced  advocates  of  complete  free-trade, 
but  it  was  brought  about  in  a  way  which  had 
scarcely  been  expected. 

Lord  John  Russell’s  proposition  attracted 
no  seceders  from  the  ministerial  side,  and  it 
was  lost  by  a  considerable  majority.  A  more 
effectual  opposition  was  to  come  from  those 
who  had  till  that  time  been  among  the  sup- 
portera  of  the  ministry.  On  the  day  that 
the  proposal  of  the  government  went  to  com¬ 
mittee  Mr.  Jliles  had  met  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  West  India  interest  in  the  city, 
and  he  had  his  instructions,  in  accordance 
with  which  he  moved  that  the  duty  on  colonial 
and  East  India  sugar  should  be  reduced  to 
20s.,  that  on  foreign  sugars  produced  by  free 
labour  to  be  30s.,  or  above  a  certain  degree 
of  refinement  34s.  His  contention  was  that 
the  interests  of  the  British  and  the  West  India 
farmers  were  identical,  excejit  that  one  jiro- 
duced  wheat  and  the  other  sugar,  and  that 
the  abandonment  of  protection  for  one  would 


be  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  protection 
from  the  other.  The  motion  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Baillie,  who  maintained  that  the  ministe¬ 
rial  ]ilan  would  encourage  the  slave-trade  and 
yet  give  only  a  jiartial  advantage  to  the  British 
consumer.  We  should,  he  said,  “raise  our  re¬ 
venue  from  foreign  sugar  rather  than  from  that 
of  our  own  colonies.”  It  was  seen  by  the  more 
practicid  men  of  the  free-trade  jiarty  that  this 
proposition  would  merely  place  a  differential 
duty  of  14s.  between  colonial  and  other  sugar, 
and  give  the  West  India  planters  4s.  per  cwt. 
at  the  expense  of  the  revenue.  Lord  John 
Russell  supported  the  projwsition,  and  on  a 
division  the  Whigs  and  the  Protectionists 
went  into  the  lobby  together,  many  of  the 
free-trade  party  joining  them.  The  more 
prominent  members  of  the  League  and  the 
free-trade  leaders  did  not  stir.  They  knew 
that  the  Whigs  if  returned  to  power  would 
uot  hold  office  for  many  days,  and  they  could 
discern,  just  as  Mr.  Disraeli  had  from  tlie 
other  side  duscemed,  that  the  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws  would  not  be  very  long  delayed  by 
a  ministry  which  showed  so  much  inclination 
to  diminish  the  duties  on  other  articles  of 
necessary  consumption.  For  the  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  strange  coalition  was  too  much  for 
the  government,  and  Mr.  Miles’  amendment 
was  carried  by  twenty  votes.  A  cabinet 
council  was  called  for  the  following  Sunday 
to  determine  what  should  be  done.  When 
the  house  again  met  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  deli¬ 
cate  but  significant  language,  insinuated  his 
intention  to  resign  unless  the  vote  were  re¬ 
versed.  “  Not  that  the  ministry  expected  ser¬ 
vile  acquiescence  in  all  their  plans,  or  looked 
for  indiscriminate  support  even  from  their 
friends.  In  certain  of  their  measures  the 
government  had  failed  to  obtain  the  apjiro- 
bation  of  some  whose  supjiort  they  most 
valued.  He  could  not  profess  that  they 
were  prepared  to  purchase  that  approbation 
at  the  price  of  refraining  from  the  policy 
which  they  deemed  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country.” 

It  was  distinctly  suggested  that  if  the  ■vote 
were  persevered  with,  the  ministry  would  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  and 
the  result  w:\8  that  another  division  was  taken 
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on  the  question,  the  vote  was  reversed,  the  j 
ministerial  projKisal  being  sustained  by  a 
majority  of  twenty-two,  whereuj.K)n  Mr.  Miles  , 
withdrew  his  amendment  and  the  matter  was  | 
at  an  end.  1 

But  not  without  a  stinging  protest  from  the  ; 
man  who  thenceforward  never  lost  an  oppor-  ' 
t  unity  of  assailing  the  minister,  and  mostly 
with  the  effect  of  separating  the  Protectionists 
from  the  Conservative  cause  as  it  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Peel  and  his  supporters. 

Amidst  many  expressions  of  indignant  re¬ 
monstrance  against  a  submission  which  it  was 
declared  would  lower  the  character  of  the 
house,  Mr.  Disraeli’s  was  most  vivid.  He 
was  afterwards  to  achieve  a  position  as  leader 
of  the  party  on  whose  behalf  he  now  spoke; 
but  from  that  moment  he  had  gained  the 
attention  of  the  house,  and  his  flashes  of  sar¬ 
casm  became  significant  phrases  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  and  repeated.  “The  right  honourable 
gentleman  came  forward  with  a  detestation 
of  sLavery  in  every  place  except  on  the  benches  j 
behind  him.  If  the  antislavery  repugnance  I 
were  only  a  little  more  prevalent,  if  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  did  not  exjject  on  every 
division,  and  at  every  crisis,  that  his  gang 
should  appear,  and  the  whip  should  sound 
with  that  alacrity  which  he  undeistood  was 
now  prevalent,  it  would  be  a  little  more  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  tone  which  he  assumed  with 
respect  to  the  slave-trade,  and  with  that  which 
was  now  the  principal  subject  of  discussion. 
It  was  better  for  the  house  and  for  the  right 
honourable  baronet  that  this  system  should 
at  once  terminate.  He  deserved  a  better 
position  than  one  that  could  only  be  retained 
by  menacing  his  friends  and  cringing  to  his 
opponents.” 

From  this  time  Mr.  Disraeli  was  in  open 
opposition  to  the  prime  minister,  and  repeat¬ 
edly  came  into  the  house  with  an  obvious  and 
it  might  almost  be  said  an  ostentatious  display 
of  an  intention  to  attack  him.  Until  the 
session  of  1845  the  ultra-protectionists  had 
again  subsided  into  a  kind  of  dogged  submis¬ 
sion,  but  there  was  no  compromise  on  the 
])art  of  the  man  who  had  felt  a  personal  as 
well  as  a  party  injury,  nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  intimate  col¬ 


leagues  had  justified  a  strong  protest  on  the 
score  of  their  having  accepted  with  a  more 
liearty  appreciation  than  the  Whigs  a]>|>ear 
to  have  done  the  principles  of  free-trade  and 
of  the  Anti-Corn-law  League.  It  was  the 
extreme  and  direct  personality  of  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  denunciations  which  gave  them  startling 
intensity,  and  caused  them  to  be  repeated  with 
malicious  relish.  The  opening  of  the  session 
of  1845  gave  him  repeated  opp)oitunities  for 
denouncing  the  Conservative  government  and 
lampooning  the  minister  who  had  virtually 
deserted  the  party  which  had  helped  him  to 
pwwer.  Nor  did  he  spare  those  Protectionists 
who  continued  to  vote  with  a  government 
by  whom,  as  he  averred,  they  had  been  ca¬ 
joled  and  deceived. 

The  ministry  stood  in  a  commanding  posi¬ 
tion.  It  was  strong  enough  to  witlistand  the 
opposition  of  the  Whigs  and  the  assaults  of  the 
Free-traders  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  Pro¬ 
tectionists  on  the  other.  It  had  shown  that  its 
financial  reputation  was  so  high  that  it  could 
control  the  house  by  a  threat  of  resignation. 

The  session  of  1845,  also,  began  under 
auspices  that  were  in  themselves  favourable. 
The  harvest  of  the  previous  year  had  been 
plentiful,  trade  had  revived,  the  revenue  had 
increased  beyond  expectation,  and  the  dis¬ 
turbances  in  Ireland  had  subsided  from  causes 
which  we  shall  have  to  refer  to  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  jjage.  The  government  was  strong, 
though  it  had  sustained  a  considerable  loss  by 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  re¬ 
signed  his  position  at  the  Board  of  Trade  be¬ 
cause  of  the  views  he  had  expressed  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church  and  its 
relation  to  the  increased  endowment  of  May- 
nooth  College.  It  was  pretty  well  known  that 
the  financial  reforms  which  had  proved  to  be 
so  eminently  successful,  had  been  greatly  due 
to  his  ability  and  assiduous  aj^plication ;  and 
his  retirement  might  have  been  a  serious  em¬ 
barrassment  to  his  former  colleagues  had  he 
not  explained  that  it  arose  only  from  personal 
scruples,  and  that  it  left  him  free  to  give  the 
government  his  suppwrt  on  other  important 
questions.  This  he  explained  in  the  house,  at 
the  same  time  expressing  his  regret  at  having 
to  withdraw  from  the  cabinet,  and  Sir  Robert 
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Peel,  after  expressing  the  high  value  at  wliich 
he  estimated  the  services  of  his  late  colleague, 
announced  that  the  vote  he  pi'oposed  for  the 
college  at  ilaynooth  was  to  represent  a  liberal 
increase,  and  tliat  it  was  not  intended  to 
accompany  it  by  any  regulation  with  respect 
to  tlie  doctrine,  discipline,  and  management 
of  the  college,  which  could  diminish  the  gi'ace 
and  favour  of  the  gi-ant.  Eegret  at  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  retirement,  and  respect  and  ad¬ 
miration  for  his  abilities  as  well  as  for  his 
jirivate  character,  were  expressed  not  only  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  but  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  though  it  was  generally  understood  that 
he  would  give  his  support  to  the  ministry  it 
was  also  predicted  that  to  him  would  be  due 
a  very  important  influence  in  favour  of  free¬ 
dom  of  trade — an  opinion  which  was  soon  to 
be  verified,  when  in  the  following  year  he 
returned  to  a  cabinet  pledged  to  the  repeal  of 
the  corn-laws. 

The  income-tax  was  to  be  continued  “  for  a 
certain  number  of  yeai-s  ”  in  order  that  a  sur¬ 
plus  revenue  might  be  insured,  although  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  said  to  justify  an  increased 
expenditure  in  the  public  service,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  naval  estimates,  to  which  nearly 
a  million  was  to  be  added.  That  surplus  it 
was  calculated  would  amount  to  .£3,400,000, 
and  the  question  was  how  it  could  be  applied 
to  the  relief  of  taxation.  The  sugar  duty  was 
again  in  the  front,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
reduce  the  duty  on  brown  muscovado  sugar 
from  25s.  3d.  to  14s.,  a  reduction  which  would 
apply  to  all  sugar  from  British  plantations 
and  from  the  Mauritius.  The  sugars  from 
British  India  were  to  be  relieved  in  proportion, 
so  that  they  would  pay  18s.  8d.  On  foreign 
sugar  produced  by  free  labour,  the  duty  would 
be  23s.  4d.  Sugars  of  a  higher  degree  of  re¬ 
finement  and  East  India  sugar  were  to  be 
admitted  at  a  proportionally  reduced  rate  of 
duty,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  general 
reduction  so  di.stributed  would  diminish  the 
price  of  sugar  by  1|(/.  per  pound  at  a  loss  to 
tlie  revenue  of  .£1,300,000.  The  further  de¬ 
tail  of  the  budget  included  the  repeal  of  all 
duties  on  exports,  including  .£120,000  derived 
from  that  placed  \ipon  coal,  and  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  import  duties  on  430  out  of  813  articles 


then  liable— an  alteration  which  would  cost 
the  revenue  .£320,000.  The  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  raw  cotton  was  a  main  feature  of  the 
scheme,  and  as  the  tax  pressed  most  hardly 
on  the  coai-ser  fabrics  this  remission  was  de¬ 
termined  on,  though  it  would  take  £680,000 
as  computed  by  the  amount  it  yielded  in  the 
previous  year.  The  excise  duty  on  glass  was 
also  to  be  abolislied  at  an  expense  of  £642,000. 
Altogether  £3,300,000  would  be  surrenderetl 
from  the  revenue.  There  could  be  very  little 
doubt  of  the  free-trade  tendencies  of  such  a 
budget  as  this ;  but  partial  remission  and  re¬ 
distribution  of  burdens  would  not  satisfy  the 
Anti-Corn-law  League  while  the  tax  on  the 
staple  of  food  remained  unrepealed,  and  still 
the  prime  minister  ofiered  no  assurances 
that  this  repeal  would  follow.  The  colonial 
planter  and  the  British  farmer  were  alike  to 
be  protected  at  the  expense  of  the  peojjle,  wdio 
needed  untaxed  food,  and  no  budget  could  be 
satisfactory  to  free-traders  which  recognized 
the  protection  of  a  particular  interest  at  the 
expense  of  the  consumers. 

Such  an  advance  as  that  indicated  by  the 
financial  scheme  brought  forward  for  their 
acceptance  might  have  been  received  as  an 
instalment  of  a  complete  liberation  of  com¬ 
merce  to  be  eventually  effected,  but  no 
promise  of  this  sort  was  given  them.  The 
Protectionists  took  precisely  the  opposite 
view.  They  too  regarded  the  interests  of  the 
colonial  planter  and  the  British  farmer  as 
identical  in  princijfie;  but  they  foresaw  in  the 
large  reductions  which  were  proposed  to  be 
made  in  the  duty  on  sugar  an  ultimate  inten¬ 
tion  to  abandon  still  further,  if  not  to  abandon 
altogether,  the  protection  which  they  regaixled 
as  essential  to  the  landed  or  agricultural 
interest. 

A  time  had  come,  however,  when  parliament 
began  to  look  for  great  financial  measures 
rather  than  for  those  municipal  and  political 
reforms  which  had  been  the  chief,  and  almost 
the  only,  achieyements  that  had  once  excited 
the  legislature.  The  scheme  now  propounded 
to  them  in  a  speech  which  lasted  for  three 
houis  and  a  quarter,  had  never  previously 
been  equalled  for  m.astery  of  detail  and  lucid 
explanation.  Provisions  were  made  to  support 
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the  reveuue  and  yet  to  effect  great  aud  j 
couij)rel»ei)sive  clianges.  Ou  all  hands  the  : 
applause  of  the  house  was  sufficient  endorse-  j 
iiieut  of  the  main  features  of  the  ineiisure,  but  j 
on  the  evening  appointed  for  the  debate  dis-  j 
cussion  was  chiefly  directed  to  two  ])oiuts —  j 
the  income-tax  and  the  sugar  duties.  Against  j 
the  maintenance  of  the  former  Lord  John 
Russell  protested.  He  predicted  that  it 
would  be  j>erpetually  renewed,  and  denied 
that  for  such  a  ])ernianent  burden  the  country 
would  be  sufficiently  repaid  by  the  benefit 
derived  from  taking  olf  cerbiin  taxes.  The  i 
remission  of  i,300,0(X)  for  auction  duties,  j 


ai.so  opposed,  contending  that  a  reduction  of 
the  duties  ou  fire  insurance  would  have  been 
more  beneficial,  while  he  asserted  that  if  the 
sugar  of  all  foreign  countries  were  admitted 
on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  our  own 
colonies  the  estimated  loss  to  the  revenue 
would  be  avoided.  Against  the  “odious”  aud 
“inquisitorial”  income-tax  he  spoke  with  some 
warmth,  but  he  concluded  his  remarks  with¬ 
out  proposing  any  amendment. 

Mr.  Roebuck,  however,  who  followed  him, 
after  speaking  in  strong  aud  acrimonious 
terms  against  the  ministerial  proposal,  moved 
an  amendment  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating 
the  incidence  of  the  income-tax  on  “  profes¬ 
sions,  trades,  and  offices.”  He  asked  wdiat 
grounds  ministei’s  had  for  supposing  that  the 
income-tax  would  not  be  permanent.  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  replied  that  their 
exi)ectatious  of  the  future  were  based  on  the 
experience  of  the  jjast.  The  income-tax  was 
t>rigiu;dly  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  house  in  1842  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
a  hirge  deficiency  aud  releasing  a  number  of 
articles  from  restrictions  which  pre.s,sed  heavily 
ou  industry.  The  amount  received  from  the 
ordinary  sources  of  reveuue  was  £47,000,000. 
'I’he  measures  j)roi)Osed  to  parliament  in  that 
.ind  ill  the  last  session  for  the  reduction  of 
taxation  withdrew  from  the  public  income  no 
less  a  sum  than  £1,400,000,  and  yet  on  the 
10th  of  October,  1844,  the  same  taxes  pro¬ 
duced  not  £47,000,000  but  £47,497,000. 

Mr.  Bankes,  as  the  representative  of  the 
agriculturists,  comjdained  that  by  the  govern¬ 


ment  scheme  everything  was  given  to  the 
mercantile  aud  nothing  to  the  agricultural 
interest,  which  had  been  disregarded  notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  distresses  which  they  were 
enduring  had  been  formally  communicated 
to  the  house.  In  answer  to  this  Sir  Robert 
Peel  pointed  out  how  the  agriculturists  would 
be  benefited  by  the  projiosedremissionsof  duty, 
aud  that  thej'  would  gain  more  by  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country  than  by  being  re¬ 
lieved  from  some  local  taxes  aud  by  burden¬ 
ing  the  consolidated  fund  with  a  grant. 

When  it  was  moved  that  the  house  should 
go  into  committee  on  the  Income-tax  Bill, 
Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  jiroposed  that  it  should 
be  committed  that  day  three  montlis,  aud 
Mr.  Baring  then  pointed  out  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  originally  demanded  the  income-tax 
for  three  years  as  a  means  of  recovering  the 
reveuue,  the  income-tax  then  to  be  remitted. 
“  But  what,”  he  asked,  “  is  the  state  of  the 
finances  now?  On  the  face  of  Sir  R.  Peel’s 
estimate  the  income  for  the  ensuing  year, 
without  the  Chinese  money  or  the  income- 
tax,  will  be  £47,9tX),000 ;  the  expenditure 
£49,700,000,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  £'1,800,000, 
therefore  the  income-tax  cannot  be  got  rid 
of  without  imposing  additional  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  i;2,000,(X)0.  After  completing  the 
whole  of  his  opei-atious  Sir  R.  Peel  calculates 
the  surplus  at  only  £90,000  or  £100,000.  Even 
that  surplus  rests  on  the  sugar  duties,  they 
j  again  rest  on  the  calculation  that  the  consump¬ 
tion  will  increase  by  nearly  one-fifth  beyond 
the  largest  consumption  yet  attained,  and  that 
sugar  will  come  in  at  the  higher  rate  of  duties, 
while  it  is  not  yet  certain  what  scale  the  right 
i  honourablegentleman  will  havetofall  backou.” 

Of  course,  to  the  genuine  free-trader  the 
inference  was,  th.at  neither  Sir  Roliert  Peel 
nor  the  AVhig  opjiosition  could  realize  the 
full  advantage  that  would  be  secured  in  the 
increase  of  prosperity  by  the  remi.ssiou  of 
taxes  on  commei-ce,  but  it  apjieared  still  that 
the  prime  minister  and  his  colleagues  foresaw 
these  effects,  and  that  though  they  were  not 
prepared  at  once  to  declare  for  free-trade,  the 
anticipations  of  their  financial  policy  were 
based  on  its  principles.  The  amendments  to 
I  the  Income-tax  Bill  were  all  negatived,  and 
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Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  arid  that  if  the  house 
was  so  enamoured  of  the  income-tax  at  the 
end  of  three  years  as  to  lenew  it  again  they 
would  amend  it  as  might  seem  best,  dechu’ed 
that  he  did  not  at  all  despair  of  being  able  to 
part  with  it  at  the  end  of  that  time,  but  that 
if  the  house  would  give  it  him  for  five  years,  on 
condition  of  adopting  alterations  which  would 
render  it  less  onerous  to  the  working-classes, 
he  would  willingly  agree  to  that  amendment. 
With  little  further  discussion  the  bill  w^as 
passed  in  both  houses,  and  the  deUite  then 
turned  on  the  sugar  duties.  Mr.  Milner-Gib- 
son  commenced  the  discussion  by  iisserting 
that  it  wiis  not  consistent  with  the  fair  per¬ 
formance  of  the  functions  of  the  house  when 
they  resolved  themselves  into  a  committee  of 
ways  and  means  to  consider  of  a  supply  to 
her  majesty — to  levy  another  tax,  which  would 
be  paid,  not  to  the  crown  or  to  the  exchequer, 
but  to  a  class  of  their  countrymen  who  had 
not  made  good  their  claim  to  any  compensa¬ 
tion  for  a  grievance  inflicted  on  them.  He 
contended  that  to  levy  a  discriminating  duty 
on  foreign  and  colonial  sugar  was  to  give  the 
amount  of  that  discriminating  duty  to  the 
parties  for  whose  protection  it  was  levied, 
and  that  the  difference  of  duty,  amounting  to 
i;2,3(X),()(X)  a  year,  w'ould  cause  an  addition  to 
the  price  of  sugar  which  would  be  an  injustice 
to  the  consumer.  That  addition  had  been 
defended  on  two  grounds : — first,  that  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  labour  in  our  colonies; 
and  secondly,  that  the  colonies  were  exjxjsed 
to  gi-eater  exj>ense  in  the  production  of  sugar 
because  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the 
slave-trade.  With  regard  to  the  first  he  stated 
on  the  authority  of  Lord  Stanley  that  there 
was  an  adequate  supply  of  labour  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  that  the  hill  coolies  were  wander¬ 
ing  about  in  crowds  and  in  j)euury,  in  the 
Mauritius,  because  they  were  unemjiloyed. 
With  regard  to  the  second,  the  j)roduction  of 
a  hundredweight  of  sugar,  in  the  time  of 
slavery  cost  9^.  lOJc/.,  and  at  the  time  at 
which  he  wiis  speaking  it  cost  somewhat  be¬ 
tween  1()«.  2c/.  and  9«.  9c/.,  so  that  the  discri¬ 
minating  duty  of  10«.  per  cwt.  was  more  than 
the  cost  of  prcxlucing  a  hundredweight  of  sugar. 
The  colonial  proprietors  were  very  deficient 


in  their  knowledge  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar-cane,  and  in  the  ajjplication  of  science 
and  machinery  to  it.  They  lived  far  from 
their  estates  and  did  not  place  them  under 
proper  superintendence,  but  they  had  no 
reiison  on  that  account  to  call  on  the  peojJe 
of  England  to  give  them  compensation  for 
their  want  of  skill  and  necessary  superintend¬ 
ence.  They  must  gird  up  their  loins  and  no 
longer  suffer  themselves  to  be  enervated  by 
that  monopoly  which  was  as  injurious  to 
them.selves  it  as  W'as  to  the  trade  and  manufac¬ 
ture  of  England.  Our  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers  had  an  equal  light  with  those  who 
produced  sugar  from  their  own  estates,  to 
supply  the  British  community  with  sugar 
from  Brazil  and  other  countries  which  they 
obtained  in  exchange  for  their  commodities 
and  home-made  produce.  Our  colonies  could 
no  longer  supply  us  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  sugar  now  that  we  had  a  vast  increase  in 
the  number  of  our  population  while  the  im¬ 
port  remained  stationary. 

The  affluent  chisses  would  not  forego  their 
usual  supply  of  sugar,  and  consequently  a  less 
portion  remained  to  be  divided  among  the 
poorer  classes  at  a  higher  price.  Thus  the 
monopoly  diminished  the  consumption  of 
sugar,  and  thereby  diminished  the  amount 
of  customs  duties  paid  on  it  into  the  revenue. 
At  the  same  time  our  exports  to  the  West 
Indies  had  not  increased  in  the  past  twenty 
yeai-s.  That  protection,  therefore,  was  not  for 
revenue, for  it  defrauded  revenue;  it  was  not  for 
the  producer,  for  his  produce  had  not  increased; 
not  for  the  exporter  at  home,  for  his  exports 
to  those  colonies  were  stationary;  it  was  not 
to  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  consistency, 
for  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  going  to  admit  East 
Indian  cotton  and  American  cotton  on  the 
Siime  terms.  It  was  at  variance  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  greatest  practical  political  jihilo- 
sophers — a  mere  arbitrary  exaction,  carried 
by  the  force  of  numbers  in  that  house  for  the 
benefit  of  a  class  for  which  no  adequate  ex- 
jilanation  had  been  offered.  He  trusted  that 
the  house  would  no  longer  sanction  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  free  labour  was  not  able  to  contend 
with  slave  labour. 

Thi-s  statement  shows  in  outline  the  argu- 
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nients  against  the  retention  of  the  tax,  and 
tliose  which  followed  on  the  same  side,  includ¬ 
ing  that  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  whose  re])utation  as 
a  political  economist  gave  his  opinions  great 
weight,  showed  in  detail  and  by  reference 
to  statistics  to  what  extent  the  consumers  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  the  revenue,  would  be 
affected  by  the  jtroposed  protection  of  the 
West  Indian  planter  and  the  nineteen  ditferent 
Kites  of  duty  that  were  to  be  levied  on  sugar. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  support  of  his  former 
colleagues  and  in  accordance  with  the  opinions 
which  he  had  previously  entertained  on  West 
Indian  questions,  admitted  that  the  supporters 
of  the  resolution  were  bound  to  show  cause 
for  maintaining  the  existing  protection ;  but 
it  had  been  the  policy  of  parliament  for  some 
time  past  to  maintain  protection  where  capital 
and  skill  were  invested  in  certain  forms,  per¬ 
haps  defective,  but  still  adopted  under  its 
sanction.  He  heartily  wished,  he  said,  that 
equalization  of  duties  could  be  adopted  on 
native  and  foi-eign  productions;  but  he  was 
convinced  that  if  it  were  .adopted  in  this  case 
it  would  bring  ruin  to  a  number  of  our 
countrymen  at  home  and  dismay  and  inde¬ 
scribable  confusion  on  the  West  India  Islands. 
The  dearness  of  pi’oduction  there  cre<ated  all 
the  difficulty.  The  scarcity  of  labourers  was 
■one  gre<at  cause  of  the  dearness,  and  the  scarcity 
of  resident  landlords  another  and  a  still  greater 
cause.  The  West  India  proprietors  became 
nonresident  in  consequence  of  the  protection 
given  by  parliament  to  the  slave-trade.  If 
then  the  dearness  of  their  produce  was  caused 
by  acts  of  parliament  which  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  obey,  they  had  a  right  to  claim  that 
parliament  should  go  shares  with  them  in 
bearing  the  mischievous  effects  of  those  acts. 
The  house,  in  the  practical  application  of  the 
<loctrines  of  free-trade,  ought  to  begin  where 
there  was  no  apprehension  of  mischief,  where 
tliere  was  gi-eat  capital  and  powerful  machin¬ 
ery,  and  where  there  was  every  prospect  of 
success;  but  not  with  the  West  India  pro- 
in-ietor,  whose  in.ability  to  compete  with  his 
foreign  rivals  was  of  j)arliamentary  origin. 

The  free-tr.ade  leadera,  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr. 
Bright,  both  addressed  the  house,  and  indeed 
the  subject  of  the  sugar  duties  h.ad  from  the 


first  brought  out  someof  the  most  .accomplished 
speakers.  E.arlier  in  the  debate  Macaulay  h.ad 
made  his  contribution  to  the  discussion  by 
telling  a  story  which  .aptly  satirized  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  discriminating  duties  on  I'efined 
slave-made  sugar  were  in  favour  of  free  labour 
.against  slavery,  while  raw  sugar  produced  by 
slaveiy  w.as  to  be  admitted  for  refinement 
here  without  such  a  prohibitory  tax.  “  I  re¬ 
member,”  said  Macaulay,  “something  Wery 
*  like  the  right  honourable  baronet’s  morality 
j  in  a  Spanish  novel  which  I  read  long  ago.  A 
j  wandering  lad,  a  sort  of  Gil  Bias,  is  taken 
into  the  service  of  a  rich  old  silversmith,  a 
most  pious  man,  who  is  alw.ays  telling  his 
beads,  who  he.ars  mass  daily,  and  observes  the 
feasts  and  fasts  of  the  church  with  the  utmost 
scrupulosity.  The  silversmith  is  always  preach¬ 
ing  honesty  and  piety.  ‘  Never,’  he  constantly 
repeats  to  his  young  assistant,  ‘never  take 
liberties  with  sacred  things.’  Sacrilege  as 
uniting  theft  with  profaneness  is  the  sin  of 
which  he  has  the  deepest  horror.  One  day 
while  he  is  lecturing  after  his  usual  fashion 
an  ill-looking  fellow  comes  into  the  shop  with 
a  sack  under  his  arm.  ‘Will  you  buy  these,’ 
says  the  visitor,  and  produces  from  the  sack 
some  church  plate  .and  a  silver  crucifix.  ‘  Buy 
them '.’cries  the  pious  man.  ‘No,  nor  touch 
them ;  not  for  the  world.  I  know  where  you 
got  them.  Wretch  th.at  you  are,  have  you  no 
care  for  your  soul?’  ‘Well  then,’  said  the 
thief,  ‘if  you  will  not  buy  them,  will  you  melt 
them  down  for  me?  ‘Melt  them  down,’ 
.answers  the  silversmith,  ‘  that  is  quite  another 
matter.’  He  takes  the  chalice  and  the  crucifix 
with  a  j)air  of  tongs ;  the  silver  thus  in  bond 
is  dropped  into  the  crucible,  melted,  and 
delivered  to  the  thief,  who  lays  down  five 
pistoles  and  decamps  with  his  booty.  The 
young  servant  stares  at  this  strange  scene. 
But  the  master  gravely  resumes  his  lecture. 
‘  My  son,’  he  s.ays,  ‘  take  warning  by  that  sacri¬ 
legious  knave  .and  take  example  by  me.  Think 
what  a  load  of  guilt  lies  on  his  conscience. 
You  will  see  him  hanged  before  long.  But  as 
to  me,  you  saw  I  would  not  touch  the  stolen 
property.  I  keep  these  tongs  for  such  oc- 
c.asions ;  and  thus  I  thrive  in  the  fear  of  Go<i 
and  man.age  to  turn  an  honest  penny.’” 
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lu  spite  of  opposition  and  of  satire,  however, 
the  government  secured  tlie  sugar  duties  as 
they  had  secured  the  income-tax.  The  ma¬ 
jority  for  ministei’s  against  Mr.  Gibson’s 
amendment  was  133,  and  the  other  portions 
of  the  financial  sclieme  were  also  carried  with¬ 
out  any  very  material  alterations. 

Tlie  antagonist  wlio  was  waiting  to  come 
into  the  front  rank  soon  had  another  oppor¬ 
tunity.  As  we  have  seen  he  had  already  taken 
his  position  in  the  motion  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Diincombe  for  another  select  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  opening  of  lus  letters  in 
1842;  he  had  also  been  able  to  rouse  the 
prime-minister  to  reply  to  his  attacks. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
suspicions  which  were  directed  towards  Sir 
James  Graham  and  to  the  espionage  of  the 
])Ost-oftice.  It  was  generally  undei-stood  that 
though  Mr.  Buncombe  complained  of  his  own 
lettei-s  liaving  been  opened,  the  demand  for 
investigation  was  still  directed  towards  the 
coiTespondence  of  Mazzini,  which  it  was  im¬ 
agined  had  been  made  known  to  the  Sardinian 
government,  until  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
declared  that  no  grounds  whatever  existed  for 
such  a  suspicion.  Sir  Robert  Peel  resisted 
the  appointment  of  another  committee  of 
inquiry,  when  witnesses  would  have  to  be 
brought  before  the  bar  of  the  house  after  the 
matter  had  already  been  under  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  secret  committees  of  both  houses.  It 
had  been  proved  by  these  secret  committees 
that  “  information  obtained  from  some  of  the 
opened  letters  respecting  an  intended  insur¬ 
rection  in  Italy  had  been  communicated  to  a 
foreign  power,  but  it  was  not  of  a  nature  to 
compromise  the  safety  of  any  individual 
within  reach  of  that  power,  nor  was  it  made 
known  to  that  power  by  what  means  that  in¬ 
formation  had  been  obtained.”  This  was  per¬ 
haps  ambiguous  enough  to  justify  Mr.  Dun- 
combe  in  reviving  the  question  in  reference  to 
his  own  lettere  alleged  to  have  been  opened  in 
1842.  An  amendment  was  moved  by  Lord 
Ilowick  asking  for  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  tlie  truth  of  Mr.  Buncombe’s  allegations, 
in  favour  of  wliich  proposal  ilr.  Buncombe 
eventually  withdrew  his  motion.  The  amend¬ 
ment  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority.  Mr. 


Disraeli  had  seconded  it,  and  made  use  of  the 
occasion  for  a  bitter  and  sarcastic  review 
of  the  policy  of  the  government,  taunting  Sir 
Robert  Peel  with  simulating  passion  for  his 
own  purposes.  “  The  right  honourable  baronet 
had  too  great  a  mind  and  filled  too  eminent 
a  position  ever  to  lose  his  temper;  but  in  a 
popular  assembly  it  was  sometimes  expedient 
to  enact  the  part  of  the  choleric  gentleman.” 
It  seems  certain  that  Disraeli’s  aim  at 
that  time  was  to  irritate  Peel  till  he  should 
be  provoked  to  a  sudden  outburst  of  anger. 
Instead  of  this  the  premier  treated  these 
taunts  with  such  disdain  that  it  added  to  the 
sense  of  injury  under  which  the  member  for 
Shrewsbury  pursued  his  attack  by  saying, 
“  His  case  is  not  always  best  where  he  vio¬ 
lently  taps  the  red  box  on  the  table.  I  know 
from  old  experience  that  when  one  first 
entei-s  the  house  these  exhibitions  are  rather 
alarming,  and  I  believe  that  some  of  the 
younger  members  were  much  fi  ighteiied ;  but 
I  advise  them  not  to  be  terrified.  I  tell  them 
that  the  right  honourable  baronet  will  not  eat 
them  up,  will  not  even  resign  ;  the  very  worst 
thing  lie  will  tell  them  to  do  will  be  to  re¬ 
scind  a  vote.” 

Mr.  Disraeli  remarked  that  he  made  these 
criticisms  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  a  reply  from  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  retorted  that  he  believed  the  honourable 
gentleman’s  own  calmness  to  be  simulated, 
and  his  bitterness  entirely  sincere.  He  then 
quoted  the  lines — 

“  Give  me  the  avowed,  erect,  and  manly  foe  1 

Firm  I  can  meet  him,  perhaps  return  the  blow; 

But  of  all  plagues  that  Heaven  in  wrath  can  send, 

Save  me,  oh!  save  me  from  the  candid  friend.’’ 

This  was  not  forgotten  by  his  antagonist  on  the 
renewal  of  the  debate  more  than  a  week  after- 
wiu'ds,  and  he  took  his  revenge  in  a  series  of 
brilliant  sarcasms  which  have  passed  into 
ejiigrammatic  or  proverbial  sayings.  “  I  know,” 
he  said  in  referring  to  the  tactics  of  the  mini¬ 
ster,  “  that  there  are  some  who  think  that  he 
is  looking  out  for  new  allies.  I  never  believed 
anything  of  the  kind.  The  position  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  is  clear  and  pre¬ 
cise.  I  do  not  believe  he  is  looking  to  any 
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coalition,  altliongh  many  of  my  constituents 
do.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  only 
to  remain  e.xactly  where  he  is.”  Then  came 
the  humorous  and  never-forgotten  sarcasm 
which  has  already  been  mentioned:  “The  right 
honourable  gentleman  caught  the  Whigs 
bathing,  and  he  walked  away  with  their 
clothes.  He  has  left  them  in  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  liberal  position,  and  he  is  him¬ 
self  a  strict  conservative  of  their  garments. 
I  look  on  the  right  honourable  gentleman  iis  a 
man  who  h;is  tamed  the  shrew  of  Liberalism 
by  his  own  tactics.  He  is  the  political 
I’etruchio  who  has  outbid  you  all.”  Then 
referring  to  the  vei-se  from  Canning — “  If  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  would  only  stick 
to  quotation  instead  of  having  recourse  to 
obloqii}',  he  may  rely  upon  it  he  would  find 
it  a  safer  weapon.  It  is  one  he  always  wields 
with  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  when  he  does 
appeal  to  any  authority  in  prose  or  veree  he  is 
sure  to  be  successful,  partly  because  he  seldom 
quotes  a  pass;ige  that  has  not  already  received 
the  meed  of  paidiamentary  approbation.”  This 
was  an  undeniable  hit  at  the  practice,  old- 
fashioned  even  in  Peel’s  time,  but  frequently 
observed  by  him  and  prevalent  among  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  of  quoting  at  some  length  more  or  less 
familiar  passages  from  the  classics,  which  were 
applauded  because  of  their  familiar  ring,  and 
jjossibly  sometimes  becjiuse  the  hearers  made 
believe  that  they  could  undei'stand  their  appli¬ 
cation.  “The  name  of  Canning,”  continued  Dis¬ 
raeli,  “is  one  never  to  be  mentioned,  I  am  sure, 
in  this  house  without  emotion.  We  all  admire 
his  genius ;  we  all,  or  at  least  most  of  us,  de- 
jilore  his  untimely  end;  and  we  all  sympathize 
with  him  in  his  severe  struggle  with  supreme 
pi'ejudice  and  sublime  mediocrity,  with  in- 
vetenite  foes  and  with  candid  friends.”  This 
subtle  reference  to  Peel’s  relations  with  Can¬ 
ning  was  well  calculated  to  arouse  its  object  to 
a  disjjlay  of  temper,  and  the  phrase  with  which 
it  ended  —  “  sublime  mediocrity  ” —  sounded 
enough  like  a  hasty  generalization  of  Peel’s 
status  and  characteristics  to  surprise  even 
friends  into  a  laugh  and  to  jilease  the  malice  of 
enemies.  It  was  not  until  the  close  of  his  reply 
to  various  speakera  that  Sir  Robert  noticed  the 
attack,  and  then  he  hit  biick  not  unskilfully. 


but  with  the  repeated  expression  of  disdain. 

“  Here,  sir,  I  should  close  if  I  had  not  heai-d 
the  speech  of  the  honourable  gentleman  who 
seconded  the  motion.  I  do  hojje  that  having 
discharged  himself  of  the  accumulated  virus 
of  the  last  week  he  now  feels  more  at  ease 
than  he  was.  If  that  is  so  he  need  not  be 
disturbed  by  any  impressions  on  his  jjiirt  that 
he  has  at  all  interfered  with  my  peace  of  mind 
in  consequence  of  the  attiick  he  luis  made.  I 
tell  the  honourable  gentleman  at  once  that  I 
will  not  condescend  to  reciprocate  peisonalities 
with  him.  Neither'  now  nor  after  a  week  will  I 
stoop  to  reciprocate  them — I  feel  no  inclination 
for  the  practice.  I  also  feel,  sir,  that  in  tliis 
respect  the  honourable  gentleman  would  have 
a  very  great  advantage  over  me,  beciiuse  he 
has  leisure  to  prejiare  his  attacks.  I  have 
often  heal'd  from  that  honourable  gentleman 
observations  of  a  very  pemonal  nature  against 
myself,  .  .  .  but  I  never  felt  it  necessary 

to  notice  them,  and  I  should  not  have  noticed 
them  the  other  night  if  it  had  not  been  that 
the  honoui'able  gentleman  who  seconded  a 
motion  of  w'hich  he  entirely  disapproved,  sjiid 
he  did  it  in  a  friendly  spirit;  .  .  .  the 
declaration  of  the  honourable  gentleman  that 
he  seconded  the  motion  in  a  friendly  sjurit 
made  me  partake  of  the  feelings  which  ran 
throimh  the  house  which  we  have  no  words  to 
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describe,  but  w’hich  in  tlie  French  chamber's 
are  called  mouvemens  dicers — feelings  partly 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  shudder  and 
partly  of  a  laugh.  I  assiu'e  the  honourable 
gentleman  I  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to 
fetter  his  independence  or  the  independence 
of  any  other  member  of  this  house.  ...  I 
court  no  man’s  favour.  I  think  I  do  under¬ 
stand  the  I'elatious  in  which  a  minister  ought  to 
stand  towards  those  who  give  him  their  geuei'.d* 
support  I  think  he  ought,  while  he  possesses 
it,  to  be  pi'oud  of  their  confidence;  but  I  think 
he  ought  to  incur  the  risk  of  losing  tliat  con¬ 
fidence  b)'  taking  the  coui'se  w'hich  he  believes 
to  be  for  the  public  interest.  If  you  think 
that  any  acts  of  mine  are  at  variance  with  the 
policy  which  I  supported  in  the  year  lb34  in 
government  or  have  supported  since,  let  those 
acts  be  examined,  vote  against  them,  and 
condemn  them.  ...  If  our  general  policy 
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is  objectionable,  if  it  is  not  conservative,  if  we 
are  injuring  the  rights  of  property  or  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  if  we  are  under¬ 
mining  either  civil  or  sacred  institutions,  prove 
that  we  have  done  so  and  withhold  your  coii- 
lidence  from  us.  The  honourable  gentleman 
has  referred  to  the  relations  in  which  I  stood 
to  the  late  Mr.  Canning,  but  if  he  thinks  upon 
that  account  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  withhold 
his  confidence  and  respect  from  us,  he  ought 
not  to  have  waited  for  a  quotiition  from  a 
poem  of  Mr.  Ciuming’s  to  open  his  eyes  to  my 
misfortune.  The  honourable  gentleman  must 
have  been  perfectly  aware  in  the  year  1841 
and  subsequently,  of  my  relations  towards  Mr. 
Canning,  and  of  the  coui-se  I  pursued  with 
regard  to  that  eminent  and  distinguished 
statesman;  and  the  knowledge  of  that  courae, 
and  not  an  accidental  quotation  from  a  poem, 
ought  to  have  lost  me  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man’s  confidence  and  respect  at  a  much  eaidier 
period.  ...  I  repeat  that,  being  in  the 
position  which  I  fill,  I  will  pursue  that  course 
which  I  believe  to  be  for  the  public  interest, 
and  if  in  pursuing  it  I  subject  my.self  to  the 
right  honourable  gentleman’s  vituperations  or 
to  the  much  heavier  penalty  of  diminished 
confidence  upon  the  part  of  others,  that  pen¬ 
alty  I  am  ready  to  pay,  and  to  submit  to  the 
consequences.” 

Tliis  was  significant,  and  might  have  been 
regarded  as  a  sufficient  protest  by  a  less  {jer- 
sistent  opponent,  but  Disraeli  was  not  tardy 
in  returning  to  the  charge. 

On  the  13th  of  March  Mr.  Cobdeu  moved 
for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
cjiuses  and  extent  of  the  alleged  agricultural 
(.listress,  ami  into  the  effect  of  legislative  pro¬ 
tection  iqwn  the  interests  of  landowners, 
tenant  farmers,  and  farm  labourer.  The  pro- 
])Osal  was  a  striking  one,  though  not  one  which 
it  was  likely  either  the  government  or  the 
Protectionists  could  support ;  and  the  speech 
in  which  it  w:us  urged  was  full  of  serious 
emphasis  and  caused  a  remarkable  sensiition 
throughout  the  country.  It  was  even  said  to 
have  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  mind 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself,  and  it  wound  up 
with  a  strong  and  eloquent  appeal  to  the 
landed  interest — the  country  gentlemen  in  the 


House  of  C.'ommons.  “  Y ou,”  he  said,  “  are 
the  gentry  of  England  who  represent  the 
counties.  You  ai'e  the  aristocracy  of  England. 
^  our  fathers  led  our  fathei-s ;  you  may  lead 
us  if  you  go  the  right  way.  But  although  you 
have  retained  your  influence  with  your  country 
longer  than  any  other  aristocracy,  it  has  not 
been  by  opposing  popular  opinion,  or  by  set¬ 
ting  yourselves  against  the  spiidt  of  the  age. 
.  .  .  This  is  a  new'  era.  It  is  the  age  of 

improvement,  it  is  the  age  of  social  advance¬ 
ment,  not  the  age  for  war  or  feudal  sports. 
You  live  in  a  mercantile  age,  when  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  W'orld  is  ])oured  into  your  lap. 
.  .  .  The  English  people  look  to  the  gentry  and 
aristocracy  of  their  country  as  their  leaders. 
I,  who  am  not  one  of  you,  have  no  hesitation 
in  telling  you  that  there  is  a  deep-rooted,  a 
hereditary  prejudice,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  in 
your  favour  in  this  country.  But  j'ou  never 
got  it,  and  you  will  not  keep  it,  by  obstructing 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  If  you  are  indifferent 
to  enlightened  means  of  finding  employment 
for  your  own  j)easantry;  if  you  are  fouml 
obstructing  that  advance  which  is  calculated 
to  knit  nations  more  together  in  the  bonds  of 
peace  by  means  of  commercial  intercoui-se ;  if 
you  are  found  fighting  against  the  discoveries 
which  have  almost  given  breath  and  life  to 
material  nature,  and  setting  yourselves  up  as 
obstructives  of  that  which  the  community  at 
j  large  has  decreed  shall  go  ou,  why,  then,  you 
I  will  be  the  gentry  of  England  no  longer,  and 
othei-s  w’ill  be  found  to  take  your  place.” 

Of  coui'se  Cobden  had  declared  that  the 
distress  in  the  agricultural  districts,  of  which 
so  many  complaints  had  been  made,  was  the 
inevitable  result  of  that  protection  which  it 
was  asserted  was  necessary  to  prosperity,  and 
that  the  system  of  leases  and  the  conditions 
in  which  farms  were  held  prevented  cajiital 
from  being  invested  in  the  improvement  of 
the  land.  He  promised  that  if  a  committee 
were  granted  him  he  would  take  c;ire  that  it 
should  consist  of  a  m.ijority  of  Protectionists, 
so  certain  w;is  he  that  the  inquiry  would  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  the  fallacy  of  argun)ents 
for  protection,  and  that  the  system  would  l)e 
abandoned  in  two  years  after  the  publication 
of  the  report. 
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The  motion  was  opposed  on  the  part  of  tlie 
government  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  whose 
unpractised  and  apparently  ingenuous  speech, 
which  was  intended  to  show  that  notliing 
more  would  be  conceded  to  the  demaiuls  for 
free-trade,  was  regaixled  by  the  suj)porters  of 
the  League  as  a  potent  contribution  to  their 
claims.  Parliament,  he  said,  had  accorded  to 
the  agricidturists  a  certain  amount  of  reiluced 
protection.  With  that  they  were  content: 
and  in  adverse  circumstances,  such  as  failure 
of  crop  and  the  like,  they  would  meet  them 
manfully  and  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 
.  .  .  He  was  of  opinion  that  “  they  could 

not  do  better  than  follow  the  excellent  advice 
to  expend  capital  on  their  farms  and  in  im¬ 
provements  on  their  lands,  and  so  by  their 
own  efforts  restore  prosperity.  The  govern¬ 
ment  had  no  wish  to  maintain  a  high  mon¬ 
opoly  without  alteration,  as  it  proved ;  nor 
had  it  made  any  promises  to  the  agriculturists 
of  certain  prices  in  corn  which  they  knew  no 
law  could  give.”  It  was  an  inconsequent 
speech,  and  was  regarded  by  the  farmers  with 
dismay.  To  advise  them  to  put  capital  in 
their  land  was  a  mockery,  for  they  had  no 
capital  left,  and  they  were  to  look  for  no 
further  aid  from  the  government. 

^Ir.  Herbert  had  said  that  to  grant  the 
committee  asked  for  by  jNL’.  Cobden  would  be 
useless,  as  various  committees  had  investigated 
the  matter  and  no  further  information  could 
be  obtained,  while  to  yield  to  this  demand 
would  have  the  effect  of  conveying  to  the 
agriculturists  the  impression  that  the  measure 
of  protection  which  they  then  enjoyed  would 
not  be  maintained. 

This  speech  Avas  “  nuts  ”  to  the  free-traders, 
and  at  their  subsequent  meetings  the  changes 
Avere  rung  on  its  various  statements  Avith 
humorous  effect.  But  one  remark  aboA-e  all 
gave  them  a  phrase  which  was  not  soon  for¬ 
gotten.  “  He  must  add  further,  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  an  agricultural  constituency,  that 
it  Avould  be  distasteful  to  the  agriculturists  to 
come  Avhining  to  parliament  at  every  period 
of  temporary  distress ;  nor  Avould  they  do  so.” 
Such  a  declaration  Avas  not  likely  to  escape 
the  observation  of  Mr.  Disraeli  any  more  than 
that  of  the  free-tradei-s,  and  Avith  his  extra¬ 


ordinary  readiness  he  made  characteristic  use 
of  it  amidst  the  vehement  e-heel's  of  the  Pro¬ 
tectionists,  Avho  thenceforAvard  regarded  him 
as  their  champion. 

Four  days  after  Mr.  Cobden  had  been  re¬ 
fused  a  committee  of  inquiry,  by  a  majority 
of  92  A'otes,  Mr.  Miles  took  up  the  question 
of  agricultural  distress  from  the  Protectionist 
side.  That  distress  he  contended  was  caused 
by  mischieA'ous  and  mistaken  legislation. 
Under  the  new  corn-laAV  the  importation  of 
wheat  had  been  seven  or  eight  times  gi-e.ater 
than  at  the  period  immediately  after  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  corn-hiAV  of  1828.  The 
British  farmer  had  suffered  great  losses  from 
the  reduction  that  had  taken  place,  not  only 
in  the  price  of  wheat,  but  in  that  of  every 
kind  of  food,  through  the  introduction  of 
foreign  cattle.  By  the  poor-rate  and  the 
county-rate  farmers  AA’ere  taxed  more  heavily 
than  the  rest  of  the  community.  If  the  cost 
of  several  charges  connected  with  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  justice  and  the  registration  of 
votem  were  transferred  from  the  county-rate 
to  the  exchequer  the  sum  so  transferred  Avould 
amount  to  about  £300,000.  Of  couree  the 
fii-st  part  of  his  arguments  was  easily  answered 
by  the  remark  that  to  legislate  for  the  purpose 
of  diminishing  the  supply  of  food  Avould  be 
monstrous;  nor  was  it  at  all  likely  that  the 
ministry  or  the  house  would  agree  to  a  direct 
burden  being  laid  on  the  rest  of  the  nation 
for  the  relief  of  the  agriculturists.  Mr.  Miles, 
hoAvever,  declared  that  his  party  had  no  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  ministry.  “  They  could  not 
refrain  from  asking  themseh'es  Avhat  there 
was  to  prevent  the  corn-laws  from  going 
next.”  The  Earl  of  March  seconded  the  pro¬ 
posal,  and  it  Avas  supported  by  Mr.  NeAvdi- 
gate.  Sir  James  Graham,  who  spoke  on 
behalf  of  the  government,  opposed  it.  He 
remarked  incidentally  that  Avith  the  rajud 
increase  of  our  population  many  yearn  Avould 
not  jKiss  aAvay  Avithout  the  occurrence  of  some 
frightful  convulsion  if  they  Avere  to  persist  in 
refusing  admission  to  foreign  corn. 

But  the  occasion  was  memorable  for  a 
reneAved  attack  made  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  a 
speech,  accompanied  by  the  applause  of  the 
men  who  had  once  been  submissive  sup- 
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]X)rters  of  the  Conservative  government,  but 
who  now  showed  an  almost  gleeful  disposition 
to  revolt,  and  cheered  with  too  signiticant 
energy  the  sharp  invective  directed  against 
the  prime-minister.  It  was  a  speech  full  of 
taunts  against  those  agriculturists  who  still 
supported  Sir  Robert,  and  of  charges  against 
him  for  having  deserted  his  party,  and  it 
concluded  with  an  inimitable  reference  to 
the  unlucky  phrase  used  by  Sidney  Her¬ 
bert.  “  The  right  honourable  baronet,”  said 
Disraeli,  “  once  avowed  that  he  was  prouder 
of  being  leader  of  the  country  gentlemen  of 
England  than  of  being  intrusted  with  the 
confidence  of  sovereigns.  But  where  ai'e  the 
country  gentlemen  of  England  now?  .  .  . 

When  the  beloved  object  has  ceased  to  charm, 
it  is  useless  to  appeal  to  the  feelings.  Instead 
of  listening  to  their  complaints,  the  premier 
sends  down  his  valet,  a  well-behaved  person, 
to  make  it  known  that  we  are  to  have  no 
‘  whining  ’  here.  Such  is  the  fate  of  the  great 
.agricultural  interest  —  that  beauty  which 
everybody  wooed  and  one  deluded.  .  .  . 

Protection  appears  to  be  in  about  the  same 
condition  that  Protestantism  was  in  1828. 
The  country  will  draw  its  moral.  For  my 
part,  if  we  are  to  have  free-trade,  I,  who 
honour  genius,  prefer  that  such  measui’es 
should  be  proposed  by  the  honourable  mem¬ 
ber  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Cobden)  than  by  one 
who,  though  skilful  in  piirliamentary  man¬ 
oeuvres,  has  tampered  with  the  generous  confi¬ 
dence  of  a  great  people  and  of  a  great  p.arty. 
For  myself,  I  cai-e  not  what  will  be  the 
result.  Dissolve,  if  you  like,  the  parliament 
you  have  betrayed,  and  appeal  to  the  people 
who,  I  believe,  mistrust  you.  For  me,  there 
remains  this  .at  least  —  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  thus  publicly  my  belief  that  a 
Conservative  government  is  an  organized 
hypocrisy.” 

It  m.ay  be  im.agined  with  what  effect  tliese 
words  came,  dehvered,  as  they  were,  with  de¬ 
liberate,  intense,  and  searching  emphasis.  The 
p.assage  about  the  well-behaved  valet  who 
came  to  say  there  should  be  no  whining  was 
received  with  vociferous  cheers  and  laughter. 

Yet  at  this  moment,  reading  Peel’s  reply,  it 
is  difficult  to  think  that  Mr.  Disraeli  had  the 


best  of  it.  At  all  events  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  how  an  individu.al  with  Mr.  Disr.aeli’s 
sensitiveness  tocontempt  or  indiflerenceshould 
have  been  deeply  stung  by  the  retort,  although 
he  doubtless  concealed  the  agony  which  it  in¬ 
flicted  on  him. 

In  rei)ly  to  Mr.  Miles’  motion  Sir  Robert 
said,  “I  have  even  professed  my  belief  that 
the  system  of  prohibition  and  extreme  pro- 
teetion  is  wrong.  I  do  not,  as  I  said  the 
other  night,  defend  the  protection  given  to 
the  West  India  interest  upon  the  principle 
of  commercial  policy ;  but  seeing  the  long 
period  for  which  it  has  endured,  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  in  the  West  Indies,  the  peculiar  position 
of  those  colonies  with  respect  to  labour — see¬ 
ing  also  our  obligation  to  maintain  our  colonial 
empire — I  have  the  strongest  impression  that 
the  sudden  and  hasty  removal  of  protection 
would  be  an  injury  not  only  to  the  West 
Indies,  but  to  the  whole  of  this  great  empire. 
We  are  now  taunted  on  one  side  of  the  house 
with  having  seriously  injured  the  agricultural 
interest  by  the  rapidity,  the  inconsiderate 
haste,  with  which  the  protection  of  that  in¬ 
terest  has  been  dealt  with.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  house  we  are  taunted  with  being 
mere  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  party ;  and  we  are  told  that  we  ought 
to  proceed  at  once  to  the  removal  of  all  pro¬ 
tection  whatsoever.  Our  intention  is  to  pursue 
the  course  we  have  hitherto  t.aken,  without 
yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  the  one  jiarty 
or  the  other.  We  have  attempted  gradually 
to  abolish  prohibitory  duties,  and  gradually 
to  relax  extreme  protection.  In  my  opinion 
we  have  done  so  with  the  best  success.  I  look 
to  the  general  results  of  our  policy  in  the 
position  of  the  country  now,  as  compared  with 
the  position  in  which  we  found  it;  and  I  s,ay 
we  are  amply  justified  in  the  course  we  have 
pursued,  and  are  encouraged  to  persevere  in 
it.  The  honourable  member  for  Shrewsbury 
repeats  an  accusation,  made  on  a  fonner  occa¬ 
sion,  of  our  having  retained  power  by  a  for¬ 
getfulness  of  the  })ledges  we  gave  in  opposi¬ 
tion.  As  I  before  said,  I  shall  not  enter 
into  personal  controversy.  When  I  ju'ojjosed 
the  tariff  in  1842,  .and  when  that  charge  which 
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the  lionourable  member  now  repeats  was 
broujtht  amiiust  me,  I  find  the  honourable 
gentleman  got  up  in  his  jdace  and  stated  that 
‘with  reference  to  the  accusation  made  on 
the  other  siile  of  the  hou.se,  that  the  right 
honourable  baronet  at  the  head  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  repudiated  principles  when  in  oppo¬ 
sition  which  he  had  adopted  when  in  office, 
that  that  charge  had  been  made  without  due 
examination  of  the  facts  of  the  c;ise,’  I  find 
the  honourable  gentleman  again  use  these 
words ; — ‘  The  conduct  pursued  by  the  right 
honourable  baronet  was  in  exact,  jiermanent, 
and  perfect  consistency  with  the  principles  of 
free-trade  laid  down  by  Mr.  Pitt.  His  reason 
for  saying  this  much  was  to  refute  the  accusa¬ 
tions,  brought  against  the  present  government, 
that  they  had  put  forward  their  present  views 
in  order  to  obtain  a  change  of  goveniment,  so 
as  to  get  into  power  themselves.’  These  senti¬ 
ments  I  find  attributed  to  Mr.  Disraeli.*  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  mention  them  in  the  house; 
but  this  I  know,  that  I  then  held  in  the  same 
estimation  the  panegyric  with  which  I  now 
i-egai-d  the  attack.  I  w;is  certainly,  however, 
so  struck — remembering  the  former  defence 
of  the  honourable  gentleman — that  the  accu¬ 
sation  which  he  made  to-night  should  have 
proceeded  from  him,  that  I  could  not  forbear 
alluding  to  it.” 

The  motion  of  IMr.  Miles  wa.s,  of  course, 
negatived,  and  it  may  be  imagined  that  the 
cutting  allusion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  told  upon 
the  house  and  upon  him  against  whom  it  was 
so  effectively  made;  but  the  first  opportunity 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  Disraeli  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  mitigate  its  effects,  and  when  the 
Maynooth  College  Bill  came  into  debate  a 
few  days  afterwards  the  member  for  Shrews¬ 
bury  was  prepared  with  another  philippic. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  proposed 
bill  was  not  for  the  endowment  but  for  the 
improved  endowment  of  hlaynooth  College, 
and  yet  it  aroused  an  opposition  not  only 
among  the  extreme  followers  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  but  among  dis.senting  bodies  and  ultra 


*  Sir  Robert  hail,  of  course,  been  reading  from  Han¬ 
sard. 


j  churchmen  which  necessitated  all  the  support 
'  given  to  it  by  both  Whigs  and  Ihidicjds  in  the 
I  house  to  ensure  its  adoption.  When  it  wjis 
'  introduced  by  Sir  Robert  he  spoke  amidst  the 
^  applau.se  of  his  usual  oi)poneuts,  and  the  silent 
or  expressed  dissent  of  his  usual  sujiporters. 
Gn  the  speaker  cidling  on  those  who  had 
petitions  to  present  against  an  increase  of  the 
amount  of  the  Maynooth  grant,  the  occupants 
of  the  ministerial  benches  ro.se  almost  as  one 
m.an  amidst  the  inextinguishable  laughter  of 
the  opposition.  It  was  a  trying  moment  for 
Peel,  but,  after  a  warm  expression  of  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  motives  of  those  who  opposed 
him  on  this  question,  he  proceeded  to  show 
the  reasons  for  the  bill,  tire  miserable  stipend.s 
of  the  professors,  the  wretched  condition  of 
the  college  buildings,  the  privations  of  the  ill- 
lodged  students.  Three  courses  were  open  to 
parliament — to  withdraw  the  gi'aut  already 
made  to  it,  to  keep  it  at  its  present  amount, 
or  to  increase  it — and  he  urged  the  wisdom 
and  propriety  of  dealing  with  the  institution 
in  a  spirit  of  generosity,  as  that  demanded 
both  b}’  justice  and  policy.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  trustees  of  the  college  shoidd  be  in¬ 
corporated  so  that  they  might  be  entitled  to 
hold  land  to  the  amount  of  £‘3000  a  year. 
The  sum  of  £6000  was  to  be  granted  for  the 
salaries  of  professors,  who  had  hitherto  been 
miserably  paid.  An  allowance  was  to  be 
made  adequate  to  provide  accommodation  for 
500  students,  and  the  whole  grant  was  thus 
to  amount  to  £26,360  instead  of  £9000,  and 
to  be  permanent  instead  of  by  annual  vote; 
while,  as  the  college  building  was  in  a  wretched 
and  ruinous  condition,  £‘30,000  was  asked  for, 
to  put  it  in  complete  and  comfortable  repair 
and  to  enlarge  it.  There  was  nothing  in  this 
proposition  to  cause  so  much  public  excite- 
!  ment  as  ensued,  since  Maynooth  was  already 
'  endowed,  and  the  increase  of  the  grant  to  a 
I  sum  which  would  make  its  support  a  reality 
!  instead  of  a  pretence,  was  no  more  than  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected ;  but  the  com¬ 
motion  both  in  and  out  of  the  house  was  pro¬ 
digious.  The  excitement  was  not  confined 
to  persons  holding  similar  views,  and  it  was 
as  intense  in  London  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
‘  kingdom.  At  a  meeting  at  the  London  Tavern, 
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the  requisition  for  which  was  signed  by  above 
a  hundred  merchants,  traders,  and  bankere  of 
the  city,  the  first  resolution  declared  the  pro¬ 
posed  nieasuie  to  be  a  renunciation  of  the  Pro¬ 
testantism  under  which  the  nation  had  flour¬ 
ished,  and  the  mover  asserted  that  the  grant 
was  “  directly  opposed  to  the  revealed  will  of 
the  Creator.'’ 

The  Dublin  Protestant  Operative  Associiv- 
tion  demanded  the  impeachment  of  the  prime- 
minister.  Several  membei's  were  called  on  by 
their  constituents  to  resign  their  seats.  Peti¬ 
tions  were  everywhere  signed  against  the 
measure.  Tlie  Dissenters,  beside  their  fear  of 
the  spread  of  Romanism,  objected  to  all  state 
endowments  of  religion.  Many  churchmen 
<lenounced  the  giving  of  state  aid  to  reduce 
Protestant  ascendency  in  Ireland.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  Dr.  Croly,  the 
incumbent  of  St.  Stephen’s  Wallbrook,  and  a 
striking  example  of  a  member  of  the  church 
militant,  described  the  C.itholic  Emancipation 
Act  as  “  that  unhappy,  harsh,  ill-judged,  fatal 
measure.”  A  popular  king  (George  IV.)  had 
«Iied  soon  after  putting  his  signature  to  it;  the 
House  of  Peers  was  degraded  to  pass  the  Re¬ 
form  Bill,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
consumed  by  tire.  At  a  large  meeting  at  the 
Waterloo  Rooms,  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Candlish 
.said,  “  I  believe,  so  sure  as  I  believe  God’s 
W'ord  to  be  true,  a  judgment  must  overtake 
this  nation  if  we  homologate  this  great  sin. 
Let  every  true-heaiied  man  who  trembles  at 
the  thought  of  anti-Christian  error  prevail- 
injr  ajrainst  the  truth,  let  all  who  look  forward 
to  the  destruction  of  A  ntichrist  by  the  breath¬ 
ing  of  the  Lord’s  mouth  and  the  brightness  of 
his  coming,  let  it  be  the  duty  of  all  such  men 
to  stand  on  the  watch-tower,  to  give  Israel  no 
rest  neither  day  nor  night,  until  as  one  man 
this  nation  rises  and  demands  to  be  delivered 
from  the  plague,  and  from  the  sin,  and  from 
the  death  which  this  proceeding  of  govern¬ 
ment  will  as.suredly  entail  upon  us.”  At  a 
meeting  in  Surrey  Chapel,  Sir  Culling  Eardley 
Smith  spoke  of  the  mea.sure  as  calculated  to 
offend  the  majesty  of  Heaven  and  bring  down 
judgments  on  the  nation. 

\  meeting  of  Roman  Catholics  in  support  of 
the  bill  was  held  at  Freema-sons’  Tavern  under 


the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and 
SuiTey,  and,  of  course,  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  Irish  jiarty  in  the  House  of  Commons 
gave  it  their  warm  support  :is  a  measure  of 
justice  for  Ireland. 

Sir  James  Graham  was  wai-ndy  in  favour 
of  the  bill,  and  when  taunted  with  having 
formerly  declared  “that  concession  had  reached 
its  limits,”  expressed  his  deep  regret  that  he 
had  ever  used  such  an  expression,  and  rejoiced 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heui’t  that  his  actions 
had  been  better  than  his  words. 

iL".  ilacaulay,  in  a  sj)eech  full  of  power, 
and  delivered  with  that  impetuous  rapidity 
which  distinguished  his  orations,  i)Oured  out 
with  emjdiatic  satire  the  absurd  inconsistency 
of  those  who  were  willing  to  subsidize  error 
if  they  could  subsidize  it  in  a  mean  and  shabby 
manner,  and  spoke  of  the  bad  gi-ace  with 
which  objections  to  increase  the  amount  came 
from  members  of  universities  like  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  where,  in  endowed  colleges,  re¬ 
ligion  and  learning  are  surrounded  with  pomp. 
“  When  I  call  to  mind  the  long  streets  of 
palaces,  the  towers  and  oriels,  the  venerable 
cloisters,  the  trim  gardens,  the  organs,  the 
altar-pieces,  the  solemn  light  of  the  stained 
windows,  the  libraries,  the  museums,  the  gal¬ 
leries  of  painting  and  sculpture ;  when  I  call 
to  mind  also  the  physical  comforts  which  are 
provided  both  for  instructors  and  pupils;  when 
I  reflect  that  the  very  sizars  and  servitoi-s  are 
for  better  lodged  and  fed  than  those  students 
who  are  to  be  a  few  years  hence  the  priests 
and  bishops  of  the  Irish  people;  when  I  tliink 
of  the  spacious  and  stately  mansions  of  the 
heads  of  houses,  of  the  commodious  chambei’s 
of  the  fellows  and  scholars,  of  the  combination 
room,  the  bowling-greens,  the  stabling;  of  the 
state  and  luxury  of  the  great  feast -d.ays,  of 
the  piles  of  old  plate  on  the  tables,  of  the 
savourj'  steam  of  the  kitchens,  of  the  multitude 
of  grouse  and  capons  which  turn  at  once  on 
the  spits,  of  the  oceans  of  excellent  ale  in  the 
butteries ;  and  when  I  remember  from  whom 
all  this  splendour  is  derived ;  when  I  remem¬ 
ber  what  was  the  faith  of  Edward  the  Third 
and  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  of  Margaret  of  Anjou 
and  Margaret  of  Richmond,  of  William  of 
Wykehani  and  AViUiam  of  Waynefleet,  of 
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Archbisliop  C'hicheley  ciml  Cardinal  Wolsey ; 
wlien  I  remember  what  we  liave  biken  from 
tlie  Homan  Catholics — King’s  College,  New 
College,  Christ  Church,  my  own  Trinity ;  and 
when  I  look  at  the  miserable  Do-the-boys 
Hall  which  we  liave  given  them  in  exchange, 
— I  feel,  I  must  own,  less  proud  than  I  could 
wish  of  being  a  Protestant  and  a  Cambridge 
man.”  Thi.s  Avas  a  striking  jiicture  and  in 
Macaulay’s  best  manner,  and  the  influence  of 
his  address  to  the  house  was  doubtless  en¬ 
hanced  when,  with  the  same  imjietuosity,  and 
using  his  right  hand  with  a  gesture  which  has 
been  described  as  giving  the  notion  that  he 
was,  as  it  were,  pushing  his  words  before 
him  as  he  spoke  and  so  adding  to  their 
impetus,  he  accused  the  ministry  of  absurd 
inconsistency.  “  Can  we  wonder,”  he  said, 
“that  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  everything  should  be  ferment  and  up¬ 
roar,  that  petitions  should  night  after  night 
whiten  all  our  benches  like  a  snowstorm  ?  Can 
we  wonder  that  the  people  out  of  doors  should 
be  exasper.ated  by  seeing  the  only  men  who, 
when  we  were  in  office,  voted  against  the  old 
grant  to  Maynooth,  now  pushed  and  pulled 
into  the  house  by  your  whippers-in  to  vote  for 
an  increased  grant  ?  The  natural  consequence 
follows.  All  those  fierce  spirits  whom  you 
hallooed  on  to  harass  us  now  turn  round  and 
begin  to  worry  you.  The  Orangeman  raises 
his  war  whoop,  Exeter  Hall  sets  up  its  bray, 
Mr.  M'Neile  shudders  to  see  more  costly  cheer 
than  ever  provided  for  the  priests  of  Baal  at 
the  table  of  the  queen,  and  the  Protestant 
operatives  of  Dublin  call  for  impeachment  in 
exceedingly  bad  English.  But  what  did  you 
expect?  Did  you  think,  when  to  serve  your 
turn  you  called  the  devil  up,  that  it  was  as 
easy  to  lay  him  as  to  raise  him?  Did  you 
think  when  you  went  on  session  after  session 
threatening  and  reviling  those  whom  you 
knew  to  be  in  the  right,  and  flattering  all  the 
woist  passions  of  those  whom  you  knew  to  be 
in  the  wrong,  that  the  day  of  reckoning  would 
never  come  ?  It  has  come ;  and  there  j'ou  sit 
doing  penance  for  the  disingenuousness  of 
years.  If  it  be  not  so,  stand  up  manfully  and 
clear  your  fame  before  the  house  and  the 
country.  Show  us  that  some  steady  principle 


has  guided  your  conduct  with  resjiect  to  Irish 
affairs.  Explain  to  us  why,  after  having 
goaded  Ireland  to  madness  for  the  jairpose  of 
ingratiating  yourselves  with  the  English,  you 
are  now  setting  England  on  fire  for  the  purpose 
of  ingi'atiating  youi-selves  with  the  Irish. 
■  Give  us  some  reason  which  shall  prove  that 
the  policy  which  you  are  following  as  minis- 
tei-s  is  entitled  to  support,  and  Avhich  shall 
not  equally  jirove  you  to  have  been  the  most 
factious  and  unprincipled  opposition  that  ever 
the  world  saw.” 

This  was  all  very  fine,  and  doubtless  it  was 
embarrassing  to  the  ministry,  but  the  answer 
was  clear,  though  nobody  gave  it.  In  a  very 
short  time — in  the  following  year  that  is — an 
answer  Avas  given  which  Avould  have  been  the 
right  one.  Ministers  had,  in  fact,  changed 
their  opinions.  There  was  soon  to  be  a  change 
of  front  for  all  parties.  In  1846,  when  Mr. 
Stafford  challenged  Sir  James  Graham  to  say 
whether  he  had  or  had  not  changed  his  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  corn-laws,  and  when 
quotations  from  former  speeches  were  taken 
i  from  Hansard  and  flung  at  the  goA'ernment, 
Sir  James  said,  “  I  do  frankly  own  my  change 
of  opinion,  and  by  that  avoAval  I  dispose  of 
whole  volumes  of  Hansard  and  of  all  the 
!  chai-ges  which  have  been  made  on  the  ground 
;  of  inconsistency.”  But  the  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws  was  yet  to  come,  and  nobody  could  fore¬ 
see  when,  though  some  had  shrewd!}'  guessed 
that  the  tax  on  food  could  not  last  another 
year.  Nor  did  ministers  admit  a  distinct 
change  of  ojiinion  with  regard  to  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  Irish  colleges.  Perhaps  there  was  no 
need.  Iilr.  Gladstone  had  from  the  firet  been 
explicit,  and  had  acted  on  the  conviction  that 
he  should  not  fetter  either  himself  or  his 
colleagues  by  retaining  office  until  he  had 
taken  time  to  reconsider  the  stand-jioint  from 
'  Avhich  he  had  opposed  Roman  Catholic  endoAv- 
ment.  We  have  seen  Avhat  w'as  the  result  of 
that  further  consideration,  and  noAv  that  he 
,  had  become  convinced  that  the  relative  con- 


I  ditions  Avere  changed  he  Avas  prepared  to  give 


he  had  lieen  a  member. 


“  Exeter  Hall  sets  up  its  bray  ”  lost  Macau¬ 
lay  his  seat  for  Eilinburgh  for  a  time,  but 
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only  for  .a  time.  He  was  too  honest  a  re¬ 
presentative  to  shirk  a  thorough  expression  of 
his  opinions,  and  his  constituents  liked  him 
too  well  and  admired  his  genius  too  much  to 
ilesert  him  altogether.  During  the  time  that 
he  was  out  of  parliament  the  world  benefited 
if  his  party  lost,  for  he  then  took  time  to 
prosecute  his  most  important  work,  that  ac¬ 
count  of  a  critical  period  in  the  History  of 
England,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1848. 

Mr.  Gladstone  contributed  to  the  debate 
some  brief  but  weighty  observations,  which 
derived  additional  importance  from  the  fact 
that  he  had  stood  out  of  office  on  this  very 
question,  and  now  frankly  confessed  that  his 
views  had  undergone  a  change  with  the  change 
of  conditions  under  which  that  and  all  grants 
of  a  similar  kind  would  in  future  have  to  be 
miule.  It  was  not  a  new  grant,  but  it  was  to 
be  made  permanent  instead  of  being  only 
annual,  and  the  college  would  be  brought  into 
close  connection  with  the  government  by  being 
under  the  care  of  the  Government  Board.  In 
the  name  of  the  law,  the  constitution,  and  the 
history  of  the  country  he  disclaimed  anything 
like  restitution  to  the  Romish  Church  in  Ire¬ 
land  by  means  of  this  vote.  Whatever  tended 
to  give  ease  and  comfort  to  the  professors  at 
the  college  would  also  tend  to  soothe  and 
soften  tlie  tone  of  the  college  itself.  He  found 
additional  arguments  in  favour  of  the  measure, 
in  the  great  numbers  and  poverty  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  people  of  Ireland,  in  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  they  experienced  in  providing  them¬ 
selves  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  in  the  still 
greater  difficulty  they  found  in  providing  for 
themselves  preachers  of  their  own  faith,  and 
in  procuring  means  of  education  for  them. 
He  found  arguments  also  in  the  inclina¬ 
tion  to  support  it,  exhibited  by  all  the  great 
statesmen  on  both  sides  of  tlie  house,  and  in 
the  fact  that  those  who  paid  the  taxes  of  a 
country  h;id  a  right  to  share  in  the  benefits  of 
its  institutions. 

Exclusive  sui)port  to  the  E.stabli.shed  Cliurch 
was  a  doctrine  that  was  being  more  and  more 
abandoned  day  by  day.  They  could  not 
plead  their  religious  scniples  as  the  reason  for 
denying  this  grant  to  Roman  Catholics,  for 
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they  gave  votes  of  money  to  almost  every  Dis¬ 
senting  sect.  He  hoped  the  concession  now 
made,  which  was  a  great  and  liberal  gift,  be¬ 
cause  unrestricted  and  given  in  a  sj)irit  of 
confidence,  woxdd  not  lead  to  the  renewal  of 
agitation  in  Ireland  by  Mr.  O’Connell.  It 
might  be  well  for  him  to  reflect  that  agitation 
was  a  two-edged  weapon.  The  number  of 
petitions  wliich  had  been  laid  on  the  table 
that  evening  proved  that  there  was  in  this 
country  a  field  open  to  agitation  opposed  to 
that  which  he  might  get  up  in  Ireland.  He 
trusted  that  a  wiser  spirit  would  preside  over 
the  minds  of  both  parties,  and  that  a  convic¬ 
tion  would  spring  up  in  both,  that  it  was  a 
surrender  which  ought  to  be  made  of  rival 
claims  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Believing  the 
measure  to  be  conformable  to  justice,  and  not 
finding  any  principle  on  which  to  re.sist  it,  he 
hoped  it  would  pass  into  law,  and  receive,  if 
not  the  sanction,  at  least  the  acquiescence  of 
the  people  of  England. 

The  speech  in  which  these  views  were  made 
known  to  the  house  had  a  very  marked  effect, 
and  the  Earl  of  Arundel  took  occasion  to  say 
that  Peel  had  now  the  support  of  every  states¬ 
men  on  either  side  of  the  house  who  deserved 
the  name.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
force  of  his  remark;  there  was  a  strong  if  not 
a  numerous  opposition.  On  the  second  read¬ 
ing  Disraeli  spoke  against  the  bill,  protesting 
that  he  opposed  the  grant,  not  because  it  was 
a  recognition  of  the  social  and  political  equality 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  population,  but  because 
the  bill  was  one  neither  flattering  to  their  pride 
nor  solacing  to  their  feelings.  He  did  not 
think  it  was  either  a  great  or  a  liberal  mea¬ 
sure;  he  thought  it  was  a  mean,  meagre,  and 
miserable  grant.  If  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  were  to  be  educated  by  the  state 
it  must  be  something  greater  than  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  .£23  and  £28,  something  higher 
than  the  difference  between  three  in  a  bed 
and  two. 

But  the  main  use  he  made  of  the  debate  wa.s 
to  deliver  another  attack  on  Peel,  in  which  he 
did  not  forget  the  reference  that  the  premier 
had  made  from  Hansard  on  a  jirevious  occa¬ 
sion.  “  I  know  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  who  introduced  the  bill  told  us  that  upon 
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tills  subject  there  were  three  courses  open  to 
us.  I  never  heard  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  bring  forward  a  measure  without 
making  the  same  confession.  In  a  certain 
sense,  and  looking  to  his  own  position,  he  is 
right.  There  is  the  course  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  has  left.  There  is  the  course 
which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  is  fol¬ 
lowing,  and  there  is  usually  the  course  which 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  ought  to 
pui-sue.  Perhaps,  sir,  I  ought  to  say  that 
there  is  a  fourth  course,  because  it  is  possible 
for  the  House  of  Commons  to  adopt  one  of 
these  courses  indicated  by  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  and  then,  having  voted  for 
it,  to  rescind  it.  That  is  the  fourth  course, 
and  in  future  I  hope  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  will  not  forget  it.  He  also  tells 
us  that  he  always  looks  back  to  precedents ; 
lie  comes  with  a  gi’eat  measure  and  he  always 
has  a  small  precedent.  He  traces  the  steam- 
engine  always  back  to  the  tea-kettle.  His 
precedents  are  usually  tea-kettle  precedents. 
.  .  .  If  you  are  to  have  a  popular  govern¬ 

ment,  if  you  are  to  have  a  parliamentary 
administration,  the  conditions  antecedent  are 
that  you  should  have  a  government  which 
declares  the  principles  on  ■which  its  policy  is 
founded,  and  then  you  can  have  on  them  the 
wholesome  check  of  a  constitutional  opposi¬ 
tion.  What  have  we  got  instead?  Something 
has  risen  up  in  this  country  as  potent  in  the 
political  world  as  it  has  been  in  the  landed 
world  of  Ireland.  We  have  a  great  parlia¬ 
mentary  middle-man.  It  is  well  known  what 
a  middle-man  is;  he  is  a  man  who  bamboozles 
one  party  and  plunders  the  other,  till,  having 
obtained  a  position  to  which  he  is  not  entitled, 
he  cries  out,  ‘  Let  us  have  no  party  questions, 
but  fixity  of  tenure.’  I  want  to  hav’e  a  com- 
inLssion  issued  to  inquire  into  the  tenure  by 
which  Downing  Street  is  held.  Whatever 
may  be  the  mixed  motives  and  impulses  which 
animate  different  sections  of  opinion,  there  is 
at  least  one  common  ground  of  co-operation. 
There  is  one  animating  principle  which  may 
inspire  us  all.  I^et  us  hi  the  house  re-echo 
that  which  I  believe  to  be  the  sovereign  sen¬ 
timent  of  this  country ;  let  us  tell  joersons  in 
high  places  that  cunning  is  not  caution,  and 


that  habitual  perfidy  is  not  high  policy  of  state. 

.  .  .  Let  us  bring  to  this  house  that  which  it 
has  for  so  long  a  time  past  been  without — the 
legitimate  influence  and  salutary  check  of  a 
constitutional  opposition.  That  is  what  the 
country  requires — what  the  country  looks  for. 
Let  us  do  it  at  once  in  the  only  way  in  which 
it  can  be  done,  by  dethroning  this  dyna.sty  of 
deception,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  intolerable 
yoke  of  parliamentary  imposture.”  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  answer  he  had  received  on  the  last 
occasion  he  said,  “  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  an¬ 
swered  by  Hansard.  I  am  not  surprised  that 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  should  be  so 
fond  of  recurring  to  that  great  authority  ;  he 
has  great  advantages;  he  can  look  over  a 
record  of  thirty,  and  more  than  thirty,  yeai-s 
of  an  eminent  career.  But  that  is  not  the  lot 
of  every  man,  and  I  may  say,  as  a  general 
rule,  I  am  rather  surprised  that  your  experi¬ 
enced  statesman  should  be  so  fond  of  recur¬ 
ring  to  that  eminent  publication.  What, 
after  all,  do  they  see  on  looking  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  or  more  even,  of  their  speeches 
in  Hansard?  What  dreary  pages  of  inter¬ 
minable  talk,  what  predictions  falsified,  what 
pledges  broken,  what  calculations  that  have 
gone  wrong,  what  budgets  that  have  blown 
up?  And  all  this,  too,  not  relieved  by  a  single 
original  thought,  or  a  single  generous  impulse, 
or  a  single  happy  expression  !  Why,  Hansard, 
instead  of  being  the  Delphi  of  Downing  Street, 
is  but  the  Dunciad  of  politics.” 

This  was  very  clever — very  full  of  ]')oint  and 
wit,  and  singular  sarcastic  suggestiveness — 
and  it  had  a  remarkable  effect  on  the  Protec¬ 
tionists;  but  it  did  not  prevent  the  passing  of 
the  Maynooth  Bill,  nor  di<l  it  move  Peel  to 
any  public  outburst  of  rebiliation,  nor  a  reply 
even  in  the  former  terms;  but  it  was  known 
to  some  that  these  continued  and  deliberately 
considered  attacks,  were  irritating  and  har¬ 
assing  the  premier  beyond  mecosure — e8])e- 
cially  as  they  were  accompanied  by  the  cheers, 
laughter,  and  applause  of  many  of  those  who 
had  once  been  among  his  steadfast  snpportei-s. 
This  sense  of  annoyance  and  of  political  deser¬ 
tion  was  shortly  to  be  intensified,  for  events 
were  now  moving  fast,  and  almost  before  any 
one  was  aware  of  it  the  iej)eal  of  the  coi  n- 
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l.-iws  and  a  complete  change  of  parties  became 
inevihible. 

Those  who  imagined  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Anti-Corn-law  League  had  relaxed  were  soon 
undeceived.  The  budget,  as  we  have  seen, 
w.os  itself  a  recognition  of  those  jirinciples  of 
free-trade  of  which  the  repe;d  of  the  corn- 
laws  was  to  be  the  distinct  expre.ssion.  It 
was  evident  that  the  cause  wliich  the  leaders 
of  the  free-trade  movement  had  so  strenuously 
vindicated  was  becoming  national.  At  a 
meeting  held  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in 
February,  1845,  Mr.  Bright  traced  the  growth 
of  the  movement  as  exemplified  by  the  iiecu- 
niary  resources  at  the  command  of  its  advo- 
cjites.  “  In  the  year  18.39  we  first  asked  for  sub- 
scri])tious  and  £5000  was  given.  In  1840  we 
asked  for  more,  and  between  £7000  and  £8000 
was  subscribed.  In  1841  we  held  the  great  con¬ 
ference  at  Manchester,  at  which  upwards  of 
700  ministei-s  of  religion  attended.  In  1842  we 
had  our  great  bazaar  in  Manchester,  from  which 
£10,000  was  realized.  In  1843  we  asked  for 
£50,000,  and  got  it.  In  1844  we  called  for 
£100,000,  and  between  £80,000  and  £90,000 
has  been  paid  in,  besides  what  will  be  received 
from  the  bazaar  to  be  held  in  May.  This 
year  is  yet  young,  but  we  have  not  been  idle. 
\Ve  have  asked  our  free-trade  friends  in  the 
northern  counties  to  convert  some  of  their 
propel  ty,  so  as  to  be  able  to  defend  their 
right  and  properties  at  the  hustings.  This 
has  been  done,  and  it  now  appears  that  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  council  of  the 
League  our  friends  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire, 
and  Yorkshire  have  invested  a  sum  of  not 
less  than  £250,000  in  the  purchase  of  county 
qualifications.  Besides  all  this,  we  shall  have 
our  great  bazaar  in  May.” 

The  Free-trade  Bazaar,  which  was  ojiened  at 
£lovent  Garden  Theatre  on  the  8th  of  IMay, 
was  one  of  the  most  striking  spectacles  ever 
witnessed,  and  as  a  demonstration  of  the 
])ublic  demand  for  the  abolition  of  the  corn- 
laws,  effected  much  towards  the  object  for 
which  it  was  intended.  “If  money  only  were 
our  object,”  said  Mr.  G.  Wilson,  the  jiresident 
of  the  League,  at  a  preliminary  meeting,  “a 
g^e.-iter  amount  might  easily  be  procured  by 
a  general  subscription  than  we  are  likely  to 


receive  from  this  exhibition ;  but  we  want  a 
more  generally  implied  co-operation  than  the 
mere  want  of  money  could  imjily.  We  want 
to  see  assembled  in  this  theatre  our  friends 
from  all  jiarts  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  that 
they  may  confertogether;  thatthey  may  become 
known  to  each  other;  tliat  they  may  derive 
from  such  meetings,  and  from  what  they  will 
see  here,  a  new  impetus,  and  carry  to  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  country  a  redoubled  resolu¬ 
tion  to  as.sist  us  in  promoting  the  great  object 
which  we  have  in  view.” 

That  object  was  achieved,  and  ev'en  the 
money  advantage  was  considerable.  There 
had  never  been  so  successful  an  enterprise  of 
this  description — there  had  seldom  been  so 
attractive  a  show.  The  entire  area  of  the 
pit  and  stage  of  the  theatre  had  been  boarded 
over,  and  the  inteidor  of  the  building  converted 
into  a  Norman  Gothic  Hall.  The  arranfre- 
ments  were  admirable,  the  organization  com¬ 
plete.  The  bazaar  was  open  for  seventeen 
days,  and  was  visited  by  above  100,000  people. 
The  charges  for  admission  and  the  amount 
realized  by  sales  was  £20,046,  and  £5000  was 
given  in  direct  contributions.  The  stalls  were 
kept  by  400  ladies — the  wives  and  daughters 
of  leading  free-traders.  As  Mr.  Mongredien 
tells  us  in  his  reference  to  the  bazaar  in  his 
history  of  the  movement,  “  All  the  space  that 
could  be  spared  for  the  exhibition  on  stalls  of 
articles  for  sale  was  crowded  to  excess  with 
wares  of  every  possible  description,  many  of 
them  of  great  beauty,  rarity,  and  value,  con¬ 
tributed  by  almost  every  town  and  district  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  They  were  classed 
and  labelled  according  to  the  localities  whence 
they  came.  So  great  was  the  variety,  the 
excellence,  and  the  value  of  many  of  the 
articles  exhibited,  that  they  very  fairly  illus¬ 
trated  the  ju'oductive  powers  of  the  nation, 
and  this  not  only  far  surpassed  all  similar 
collections  hitherto  known,  but  remained  un¬ 
surpassed  until  eclipsed  by  the  Great  Exhibi¬ 
tion  in  Hyde  Park,  which,  in  1851,  Prince 
Albert  devised  and  inaugurated,  and  for  which 
Paxton  built  so  fitting  a  temj)le. 

“  The  attendance  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  eighteen  days  that  the  bazaar  lasted  was 
profuse,  and  it  never  slackened.  From  morn- 
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ing  to  night  an  unbroken  stream  of  visitors 
filled  every  avenue.  .  .  .  There  remained 

enough  of  unsold  goods  to  furnish  another 
bazaar,  that  was  held  in  the  autumn  at  Man¬ 
chester.  The  scene  presented  to  a  spectator 
from  the  galleries  was  most  brilliant  and 
animated.  The  vast  profusion  of  various 
products  of  man’s  labour,  the  ever-shifting 
crowd  of  human  beings,  the  splendid  scenic 
decorations,  the  lights,  the  movement,  the 
music,  the  subdued  hum  of  voices,  the  asso¬ 
ciations  connected  with  the  origin  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  spectacle,  all  combined  to  fill  the 
mind  of  the  beholder  with  varied  and  pleasing 
emotions.” 

The  emotions  jn-oduced  in  the  minds  of  the 
Protectionists,  and  of  some  members  of  the 
government  party,  could  scarcely  have  been 
pleasing,  though  they  may  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  varied,  and  they  were  soon  to  un¬ 
dergo  still  further  trials.  The  League  was 
again  organizing  an  examination  of  the  regis¬ 
ter’s  and  preparing  to  extend  the  scheme  of 
qualification.  The  contributions  to  the 
£100,000  fund  had,  with  the  money  obtained 
from  the  bazaar,  reached  to  above  £116,000. 
But  there  were  more  suggestive  signs  even 
than  this  large  subscription  and  the  success 
of  the  demonstration  at  Covent  Gai’deu 
Theatre.  Lord  John  Eussell,  and  presum¬ 
ably  some  of  the  influential  members  of  his 
party,  were  being  dragged  after  public  opin¬ 
ion,  where  they  refrained  from  joining  in 
leading  it. 

Evidences  were  not  wanting  that  “  the 
Whig  leaders  were  in  competition  with  the 
ministry  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws.” 
Indeed,  Lord  John  has  left  it  on  record  that 
a  little  later,  though  the  leadere  of  the  Whigs 
atlvised  the  retention  of  a  small  fixed  duty, 
he  was  himself  in  favour  of  cabolition. 

On  the  26th  of  May  he  had  moved  a 
number  of  resolutions  on  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes,  in  which  he  declared  that 
he  could  not  then  recommend  the  fixed  duty 
of  8s.  which  he  had  proposed  in  1841 : — 
“Those  laws  which  impose  duties,  usually 
called  protective,  tend  to  impair  the  efficiency 
of  labour,  to  restrict  the  free  interchange  of 
commodities,  and  to  impose  on  the  people 


unneces-sai-y  taxation.”  “The  present  cora- 
law  tends  to  check  improvements  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  j)roduces  uncertainty  in  all  farming 
speculations,  and  holds  out  to  the  ownei’S  and 
occupiers  of  land  ju-ospects  of  special  advan¬ 
tage,  which  it  fails  to  secure.”  These  were 
enunciations  of  complete  free-trade  principles; 
and  the  reasoning  to  which  Lord  J ohii  Eussell 
resorted  to  induce  the  house  to  jjledge  itself  to 
such  declarations  were  sufficient  jiroofs  that 
he  had  biken  a  rather  different  standpoint, 
and  was  nearly  prepared  to  throw  in  his  lot 
with  the  League.  He  had  convinced  himself 
“  that  the  policy  of  restriction  was  mischiev¬ 
ous,  that  it  favoured  one  class  at  the  exjieuse 
of  another,  and  that  it  injured  the  labouring 
i  classes  more  than  any  other.”  He  contended 
j  that  the  agricultural  interests  were  not  bene- 
I  fited  by  the  present  corn-law,  “  for  it  appeared 
that  now,  when  they  had  a  protection  of  40 
per  cent  on  the  ordinary  food  of  the  ]>eople, 
they  were  still  in  a  state  of  difficulty  and 
distress.” 

He  was  ready  to  adopt  a  fixed  duty  of 
4s.,  5s.,  or  6s.,  alternatives  which  were  offered 
very  much  as  though  they  were  merely  tenta¬ 
tive  “bids,”  and  would  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty  be  relinquished  for  complete  free-trade. 
His  strongest  appeal  was  made  by  subsequent 
events  to  seem  prophetic.  “  Now  is  the  time,” 
he  said,  “to  enfranchi.se  trade  and  industry — 
now,  with  political  tranquillity  and  leisure, 
with  bread  at  free-trade  prices,  with  revived 
commerce  and  prosperous  manufactures — now 
with  population  growing  at  an  almost  fearfid 
rate  of  increase — now,  before  another  bad 
harvest  brings  on  the  cry  of  hunger.” 

The  motions  were  not  granted,  but  neither 
Sir  Eobert  Peel  nor  Sir  James  Graham,  who 
opposed  them,  spoke  against  the  policy  avowed 
by  Lord  John ;  nor  was  Sir  Eobert  aroused 
to  a  denial  of  the  truth  of  that  policy  even  by 
the  declaration  of  Sir  John  Tyrrell  that 
government  had  forfeited  the  confidence  of 
I  the  agricultural  interests.  The  reply  was 
similar  to  that  already  made  to  a  similar 
charge  by  Mr.  Disraeli :  “  He  did  not  know 
whether  Sir  John  Tyrrell  was  authorized  to 
speak  as  the  organ  of  the  agricultural  interest; 
but  even  if  he  were,  he  (Sir  Eobert  Peel) 
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would  not  purchase  back  again  the  confidence 
which  he  was  said  to  have  forfeited  by  utter¬ 
ing  the  slightest  expression  of  repentance  for 
the  course  which  he  had  pursued.” 

The  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell  was 
negatived,  not  by  deniiil  of  the  re])resenta- 
tions  by  which  it  w:is  accompanied,  but  by 
moving  the  previous  question.  When  Mr. 
Villiers  brought  forward  his  annual  motion  on 
the  coni-laws  it  w'as  evident  that  the  majority 
of  those  who  voted  against  him  were  really  on 
his  side.  There  were  no  new  arguments,  the 
topics  had  been  thnished  out,  and  as  Mr. 
Bright  said : — though  the  free-tradeis  knew 
that  when  they  w^ent  to  a  division  they  would 
be  in  a  minority,  minorities  in  that  house  had 
often  become  majorities,  and  he  hoped  to  see 
that  result  produced  again.  When  the  League 
w'as  accused  of  rashness  in  demanding  a  sud- 

O 

den  extinction  of  the  duties,  Cobden  inquired 
whether  there  was  ever  such  nvshness  as  to 
leave  27,000,000  of  people  with  a  stock  of  only 
300,000  quarters  of  foreign  wheat  to  stand  be¬ 
tween  them  and  famine  in  case  of  another  bad 
harvest.  “  I  see  the  fall  of  the  corn-law  signi¬ 
fied,  not  only  by  the  ability  of  the  attacks 
made  upon  it,  but  also  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  defended  in  this  house,”  said  Lord  John 
Russell.  “  We  have  now  brought  the  adoption 
of  free-trade  to  a  mere  question  of  time,”  said 
Cobden  in  addressing  a  large  meeting  of  f  i-iends 
of  the  League  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  on 
the  18th  of  June,  “we  have  narrowed  it  down 
to  one  little  word — When?  That  question  I 
answer  by  another  little  word — Now  !” 

It  was  believed  that  Peel  intended  to  re¬ 
peal  the  corn-laws,  and  at  this  very  meeting 
Mr.  Bright,  speaking  of  the  premier,  said  with 
a  frank  fervour  that  was  itself  convincing, 
“He  sprung  from  commerce,  and  until  he  has 
]>roved  it  himself  I  will  never  believe  that 
there  is  any  man,  much  less  will  I  believe  that 
he  is  the  man,  who  w'ould  go  down  to  his 
grave,  having  had  the  power  to  deliver  that 
commerce,  and  yet  not  having  had  the  manli¬ 
ness,  honesty,  and  courage  to  do  it.”  As  Lord 
John  Russell  had  said,  the  time  w'as  favourable 
for  the  abandonment  of  the  duties  restricting 
trade,  which  w'as  then  flourishing,  and  flourish¬ 
ing  appjirently  in  consequence  of  the  removal 


of  some  former  disabilities.  There  Wcos  a 
vast  return  of  employment  for  labour,  wages 
were  remunerative,  I'ailways  were  being  con¬ 
structed  with  enormous  rapidity,  wlieat  was 
not  more  than  48s.  a  quarter,  and  bread  was 
cheaper  than  it  had  been  for  yeara.  'J'liere 
was  no  external  pressure  to  account  for  the 
advance  of  the  government,  as  well  as  the 
Whig  oi)position,  to  complete  free-trade  jiriu- 
cij)les.  Wliy  should  they  linger! 

The  pressure  came. 

The  bad  harvest  against  the  effects  of 
which  the  government  had  been  entreated 
to  provide  by  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on 
corn  wiis  no  longer  merely  a  possible  con¬ 
tingency  to  be  urged  as  a  powerful  argument, 
— it  had  become  a  threatened  calamity — and 
a  still  more  powerful  appeal  was  imminent. 
The  failure  of  the  wheat  harvest  in  England 
was  a  factor  in  the  coming  situation  which 
was  important  indeed,  but  it  sunk  into  com¬ 
parative  insignificance  before  the  dismay 
caused  by  the  ruin  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ire¬ 
land. 

The  summer  had  been  cold  and  rainy,  and 
those  forebodings  which  seem  to  have  echoed 
in  the  earlier  references  to  a  possible  bad 
harvest  were  likely  to  be  realized  as  the 
autumn  approached.  On  the  5th  of  August, 
when  the  session  was  about  to  close.  Lord 
John  Russell  in  reviewing  the  session  again 
referred  to  apprehensions  for  the  growing 
crops.  The  weather  was  being  watched  with 
the  greatest  anxiety.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
house  to  provide  for  such  a  contingency  as  a 
scarcity  of  food  by  procuring  it  from  all 
quarters  whence  it  might  be  obtained.  But 
parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  9th,  and  the 
royal  speech  was  of  a  congratulatory  character 
in  referring  to  the  legislative  work  that  had 
been  accomplished.  Still  the  rain  came  down 
almost  without  intermission.  By  the  middle 
of  August  the  price  of  wheat  had  risen  to  57s. 
a  quarter — a  few  fine  days  in  the  following 
month  produced  a  fall  in  prices,  but  there  was 
no  hopeful  continuance  of  fine  weather,  and 
both  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  croj)s 
was  so  much  below  the  average  that  a  sudden 
rise  occurred,  and  people  began  to  speak  of  a 
scarcity  and  of  bread  at  “  famine  prices.”  1 1 
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w.'is  to  Ireland  that  everybody  had  to  look 
with  the  most  gloomy  expectations,  how¬ 
ever,  for  alarming  reports  began  to  be  cir- 
culatetl  that  though  in  some  j)laces  the  harvests 
of  grain  had  suffered  no  more  than  those  in 
England,  either  from  the  wet  weather  or  from 
some  other  ciiuse  the  more  important  harvest 
of  potatoes  was  ])erishing  by  a  blight  as 
mysterious  as  it  was  incurable.  Foreign 
potatoes  (particularly  those  of  Belgium)  as 
well  as  those  of  Great  Britain,  were  destroyed 
by  the  same  disease;  but  in  Ireland  the 
ravages  were  as  complete  as  they  were  com¬ 
paratively  sudden  ;  and  in  Ireland  the  potato, 
“the  pauperizing  root”  as  Cobbett  had  long 
before  named  it,  continued  to  be  the  stajile 
food  supply  for  the  peojJe.  Now  the  entire 
crop  was  being  swept  away.  Those  portions 
which  had  appeared  to  be  sound  when  dug  up 
rotted  after  having  been  placed  in  the  pits. 
All  that  could  be  taken  to  market  were  sold 
ft)r  what  they  would  fetch.  Prices  con¬ 
sequently  went  lower, and  for  a  time  those  who 
opposed  the  opening  of  our  ports  for  foreign 
grain  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived  by 
tlie  notion  that  the  low  prices  were  a  sign  of 
plenty. 

We  were  standing  face  to  face  with  an  Irish 
famine,  for  the  roots  on  which  three-fourths 
of  the  population  had  relied  for  their  common 
food  had  become  unfit  to  eat.  The  large  area 
of  land  which  had  been  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  the  potato,  because  it  was  so  much  more 
easily  raised  than  crops  of  cereals,  now  lay 
worse  than  barren.  “  First  a  market-gardener 
here  and  there,  a  farmer,  an  Irish  cottier,  saw 
a  brown  spot  appear  on  the  margin  of  the  leaf 
of  the  potato,  and  did  not  remember  ever  to 
have  seen  such  a  thing  before.  The  brown 
spot  grew  black,  and  spread  and  covered  the 
stalk,  till  a  whole  potato-field  looked  as  if  a 
scorching  wind  had  passed  over  it.  T’et  per¬ 
haps  the  roots  might  apjjear  to  be  in  a  good 
sfcite;  and  one  man  would  let  the  plants  alone 
while  another  would  mow  off  the  toj)s  and 
wait  to  see  what  happened.  The  stealthy  rain 
had  by  some  means,  yet  as  mysterious  as  ever, 
generated  some  minute  jdague,  of  what  nature 
nobody  yet  knows,  if  indeed  it  is  certain  that 
the  rain  w’as  the  instrument, — a  plague  so 


minute  that  no  microscope  has  j'et  convicted 
it,  yet  so  powerful  that  it  was  soon  to  over¬ 
throw  governments,  and  derange  commerce, 
and  affect  for  all  time  to  come  the  politiciil 
fate  of  England,  and  settle  tlie  question  of  the 
regeneration  or  the  destruction  of  Ireland. 
The  minute  plague  spread  and  spread  till  it 
blackened  thousands  of  acres  and  destroyed 
the  food  of  millions  of  men.  In  some  whole¬ 
some  regions,  the  hist  to  be  affected,  the  in¬ 
habitants  would  hardly  believe  what  they 
heard  and  read.  .  .  .  But  soon  the  change 
appeared  even  in  these  healthiest  districts.  A 
man  might  exhibit  his  green  and  flourishing 
crop  to  a  stranger  and  say  that  he  should  take 
it  up  on  Monday;  on  that  night  would  come 
a  thunder-storm,  and  the  next  morning,  if  the 
owner  stirred  the  soil  of  his  blackened  field 
with  a  pitchfork  up  came  such  a  steaming 
stench  as  showed  him  that  his  field  had 
turned  putrid.  And  then  it  became  known 
why  potatoes  were  abundant  and  cheap  in  the 
markets.  Everybody  was  eager  to  sell  before 
his  potatoes  had  time  to  rot.  What  was  to 
become  of  the  poor  Irish  if  this  went  on  was 
now  the  most  anxious  question  of  the  time.”  ^ 

Some  of  the  benevolent  gentry  were  already 
saving  their  sound  potatoes  for  the  use  of  the 
sick  and  the  aged,  and  were  laying  in  stores 
of  rice  and  other  farinaceous  food  against  the 
probable  severities  of  the  coming  winter,  and 
such  efforts  W'ere  but  the  forerunners  of  an 
attempted  system  of  general  relief,  but  that 
was  not  3'et.  The  first  effort  must  be  to  ob¬ 
tain  food  supjjlies  from  abroad. 

One  of  the  first  intimations  of  the  potato 
blight  was  made  to  Sir  James  Graham  by  a 
potato-dealer  who  observed  the  disease  in  the 
Kentish  fields,  and  even  in  the  cottagers’ 
gardens,  and  afterwards  discovei-ed  that  the 
tops  sent  as  covers  to  the  potatoes  consigned 
to  market  were  all  affected.  ^Ministers  were 
uneasy,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  became  especially 
anxious  as  accounts  came  in  that  showed 
the  calamity  to  be  widely  spread,  if  not  uni¬ 
versal.  The  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
w:is  already  so  wretched  that  it  gave  grounds 
for  serious  apprehension.  Letters  had  ap- 
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jKjai'eJ  ill  the  Times  fruiu  ^Ir.  T.  0.  Foster, 

;i  special  commissioner  sent  out  by  that  paper 
to  visit  the  large  estates  in  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland.  Ilis  report  of  the  squalid 
poverty,  indolence,  and  neglect  of  the  cottars 
aroused  the  wrath  of  the  advocates  for  the 
repeal  of  tlie  union,  and  as  O’Connell’s  estate 
in  that  p;u-t  of  the  island  was  described  as 
one  of  the  worst  and  his  peasantry  as  among 
the  most  wretched,  the  report  caused  no 
little  sensation  and  jiroduced  indignant  pro¬ 
tests  and  denials. 

Even  Peel’s  cautious  delay  iu  conceding  the 
relief  which  he  had  already  made  up  his  mind 
must  be  given  to  foreign  gi-aiu  brought  to 
this  country  was  not  likely  to  endure  till  the 
next  session  of  parliament.  “The  accounts  of 
the  state  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  are 
becoming  very  .alarming,”  he  wrote  to  Sir 
James  Graham  on  the  13th  of  October.  “I 
foresee  the  necessity  that  may  be  imposed 
upon  us  at  an  early  period  of  considering 
whether  there  is  not  that  well-grounded 
apprehension  of  actual  scarcity  that  justifies 
and  compels  the  adoption  of  every  means  of 
relief  which  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  or 
legislation  might  afford.  I  have  no  con- 
fidence  in  such  remedies  as  the  prohibition  of 
exports  or  the  stoppage  of  distilleries.  The 
removal  of  impediments  to  imports  is  the 
only  effectual  remedy.”  This  will  show  that 
various  expedients  had  been  suggested  for 
preserving  the  native  supply  of  food  so  that  a 
](rotective  duty  might  be  maintained,  but  no 
such  plans  would  have  sufficed  to  meet  the 
now  general  failure  of  the  staple  crops  in 
Ireland.  Already  a  meeting  had  been  con¬ 
vened  at  Kilkenny,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  high  sheriff,  for  discussing  wh<at  remedial 
measures  could  be  adopted.  In  Galway  the 
distemper  was  spreading  with  frightful  rapid¬ 
ity;  from  Drogheda  reports  came  that  the 
ravages  were  extending,  and  that  potatoes 
wliich  h;ul  appeared  to  be  sound  were  found  ] 
to  be  diseased  after  they  had  been  pitted  for 
fourteen  days. 

A  government  commission  had  been  sent  to 
inquire  and  i-eport  on  the  condition  of  the 
crops  and  on  the  best  remedial  measures  to 
be  adopted.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  wrote  from 


Dublin  to  Sir  Pobert  Peel,  “I  send  you  a 
draft  copy  of  a  report  which  I  intend  to  offer 
to  my  colleagues.  .  .  .  You  will  see  the 

account  is  melancholy,  .and  it  cannot  be  looked 
upon  iu  other  than  a  most  serious  light. 
.  .  .  I  am  sorry  to  give  you  so  desponding 

a  letter,  but  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves 
that  the  case  is  much  worse  than  the  public 
suppose.” 

Further  hesitation  would  be  dangerous, 
and  yet  repeated  cabinet  councils  failed  to 
secure  a  conqdete  agreement  among  the  mem- 
bei-s  of  the  ministry.  Peel  was  iu  a  minority 
iu  the  desire  to  abandon,  or  virtually  to  aban¬ 
don,  the  corn  duties,  and  for  a  little  while 
afiaii-s  seemed  to  be  at  a  dead-lock.  Time 
had  to  be  spent  iu  endeavours  to  assimilate 
the  views  of  those  to  whom  the  nation  was 
looking  for  relief.  But  it  was  felt  that  some 
decisive  step  could  not  be  long  delayed,  and 
that  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  alone  woidd 
give  the  necessary  relief  to  a  nation  aheady 
on  the  brink  of  starvation  because  of  the  total 
failure  of  the  one  article  of  food  of  home 
growth  on  which  they  principally  relied. 

“Interference  with  the  due  course  of  the  laws 
respecting  the  supply  of  food  is  so  momentous 
and  so  lasting  iu  its  consequences,”  wrote  Sir 
Bobert  iu  a  second  letter  to  Sir  James  Graham, 
“that  we  must  not  act  without  the  most  accur¬ 
ate  information.”  The  corn  duties  once  re¬ 
moved  could  never  be  reinipo.sed,  and  this 
was  the  difficulty  which  divided  the  cabinet. 
While  ministers  were  undecided  how  to  act, 
the  nation  murmured,  and  the  murmur  would 
soon  take  a  threatening  tone.  At  a  meeting 
in  Dublin,  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Lein¬ 
ster,  it  was  resolved  that  the  committee  should 
represent  to  the  lord-lieutenant  that  famine 
and  conseiiuent  pestilence  were  immediately 
imminent  unless  the  government  should  with¬ 
out  hesitation  or  delay  take  tlie  most  prompt 
measures  to  jirovide  for  the  people,  and  to 
i  organize  means  for  the  distribution  of  food 
throughout  the  Land.  They  called  on  the 
lord-lieutenant  forthwith  to  order  the  ports 
of  Ireland  to  be  opened  for  the  importation 
of  Indian  corn,  rice,  and  other  articles  suited 
for  human  food. 

The  Anti-Corn-law  League  was  indefati- 
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gable,  and  its  chief  supporters  allowed  them¬ 
selves  little  rest.  Meetings  were  hehl  in 
which  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  corn-laws 
was  urged  with  increasing  force  and  fire ; 
innumerable  publications  and  aj)i)eals  were 
distributed  all  over  the  country,  and  most  im- 
))ortaut  adtlitions  were  made  to  the  ranks  of 
those  who  had  worked  hanl  and  sacrificed 
much,  to  a  cause  which  they  now  saw  must  be 
successful  unless  the  Irish  peoj)le  were  to  be 
abandoned  to  increasing  want  and  misery. 

A  letter  had  been  addresseil  by  Lord  Ash¬ 
ley  to  the  electors  of  Dorsetshire  which  was 
eagerly  read  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  in 
which  he  declared  his  ojiinion  that  the  destiny 
of  the  corn-laws  was  fixed,  and  that  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  in  the  great  parties  of  the  legislature 
w’ere  by  no  means  disinclined  to  their  even¬ 
tual  abolition.  For  nearly  a  mouth  after 
this,  however,  there  were  reports  of  disagree¬ 
ment  in  the  cabinet,  and  nothing  wiis  done. 
What  the  nature  of  the  disagreement  was  did 
not  transpire,  but  it  was  understood  that  it 
related  to  the  opening  of  the  ports.  We  now 
know  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  determined  to 
act  according  to  his  convictions,  and  that  he 
was  prepared — if  need  were — to  sacrifice  his 
great  position,  the  support  of  old  and  resj^ected 
friends,  the  leadership  of  a  dominant  party. 
By  successive  stages  of  conviction  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  at  least  an  important  mitigation  of  the 
tax  on  gi-ain  imported  from  abroad,  and  not 
only  the  failure  of  the  Engli.sh  wheat  harvest 
but  the  destruction  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ire¬ 
land  had  hiistened  his  intentions.  That  he 
had  changed  the  opinions  with  which  he  had 
entered  parliament  there  could  be  no  doubt — 
but  so  had  most  of  his  contemporai’ies ;  and, 
at  all  events,  the  change  had  been  so  gi’adual, 
and  yet,  from  his  high  position,  so  conspicuous, 
that  nobody  could  pretend  to  be  surprised 
even  when  it  reached  to  the  relinquishment 
of  the  corn  duties.  Nor  was  there  any  strong 
expression  of  surprise  that  he  should,  by  act¬ 
ing  in  accordance  with  his  convictions,  also 
relinquish  high  station — perhaps  the  highest 
station  that  any  minister  had  ever  filled 
— and  lay  himself  open  to  the  censure,  and 
even  the  denunciation  of  those  who,  because 


they  could  not  follow  him  in  his  conclusions, 
charged  him  not  only  with  political,  but  with 
pei-sonal  treachery.  Indeed,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  had  i-epeatedly  and  distinctly  intimated 
that  it  must  not  be  supposed  he  had  reached 
any  final  point  beyond  which  he  would 
))romise  not  to  carry  the  liberation  of  ar¬ 
ticles  of  consumption  from  restrictive  duties. 
He  had  also  emjfiiatically  declared  tliat  he 
was  ])repared  (as  perhaps  he  foresaw  he 
should  need  to  be  prepared)  to  suffer  the  loss 
of  confidence  of  those  who  had  long  supjjorted 
him,  and  an  abatement  of  the  friendship  of 
some  whose  regards  were  valuable  to  him, 
and  to  submit  to  the  pei-sonal  as  well  as  the 
parliamentary  invective  of  those  who  per¬ 
sisted  in  demanding  that  he  shoukl  occupy 
the  position  of  a  statesman  whose  opinions 
had  undergone  no  change,  and  on  who.se 
policy  altered  conditions  and  the  social  and 
politicid  progress  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
had  made  no  impression.  Already  Peel  was 
in  gi'eater  sympatliy  with  men  outside  the 
cabinet  than  with  any  except  two  or  three  of 
his  colleagues.  There  were  men,  for  instance, 
like  Lord  Morpeth,  who  had  much  of  his 
former  Whiggisin  to  forget  when  he  joined 
the  League,  and  with  his  subscrijffion  of  £5  to 
the  fund  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Baines,  saying, 
“I  wish  to  record  in  the  most  emjihatic  way 
I  can,  my  conviction  that  the  time  is  come  for 
a  final  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  and  my  protest 
against  the  continued  inaction  of  the  state  on 
the  jn-esent  emergency.”  This  declaration 
was  received  with  almost  frantic  delight  at 
the  meeting  at  Leeds  where  it  was  fii-st 
made  known,  and  it  produced  scarcely  less 
lively  satisfaction  among  the  free-traders  in 
London.  But  the  cabinet  could  not  work 
together.  In  a  memorandum  after  a  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  31st  of  October,  where  continued 
dissensions  prevented  any  decision  being  ar¬ 
rived  at.  Peel  wrote,  “The  calling  of  parlia¬ 
ment  at  an  unusual  period  on  any  matter 
connected  with  a  scarcity  of  food  is  a  most 
important  step.  It  compels  an  immediate 
decision  on  three  questions;  Shall  we  main¬ 
tain  unaltered!  shall  we  modify?  shall  we 
suspend  the  operation  of  the  corn-haws?  The 
firat  vote  we  propose — a  vote  of  credit,  for 
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instance,  for  £100, CKX)  to  be  placed  at  tlie 
disposal  of  the  lord-lieutenant  for  the  supj)ly 
of  food — opens  the  whole  question.  Can  we 
vote  public  money  for  the  sustenance  of  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  peojile,  on  account 
of  actual  or  apprehended  scarcity,  and  main¬ 
tain  in  full  operation  the  existing  restrictions 
on  the  free  import  of  grain  I  I  am  bound  to 
say  my  impression  is  that  we  cannot.” 

Lord  Stanley  wrote  on  the  following  day  to 
Sir  Robert  saying  how  difficult  it  was  to  ex¬ 
press  the  regi'et  with  which  he  saw  how 
widely  he  diffei’ed  from  him  and  Graham  on 
the  necessity  for  proposing  to  parliament  a 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws.  “I  foresee,”  he  said, 
“that  this  question,  if  you  persevere  in  your 
j)resent  opinion,  must  break  up  the  govern¬ 
ment  one  way  or  the  other;  but  I  shall  greatly 
regret  indeed,  if  it  should  be  broken  up,  not 
in  consequence  of  our  feeling  that  we  have 
prepared  measures  which  it  properly  belonged 
to  others  to  carry,  but  in  consequence  of  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  amongst  ourselves.”  There 
seemed  to  be  little  chance  of  an  agreement. 
The  council  had  been  adjourned  to  the  (ith  of 
November,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  then  proposed 
to  issue  immediately  an  order  in  council, 
reducing  the  duty  on  grain  in  bond  to  one 
shilling  per  quarter;  to  open  the  ports  to 
the  temporary  admission  of  all  grain  at  a  small 
rate  of  duty;  to  call  jjarlLament  together  on 
the  27th  of  November  to  ask  for  an  indem¬ 
nity,  and  to  announce  the  intention  of  sub¬ 
mitting  immediately  after  the  recess  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  existing  corn-laws.  Only  Sir 
James  Graham,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  supported  these  proposi¬ 
tions,  and  again  noth.ing  was  done.  The 
excitement  throughout  the  country  was  in¬ 
tense.  The  Dublin  Mansion  House  Relief 
Committee  issued  a  series  of  resolutions  de¬ 
claring  that  already  a  third  of  the  potato  crop 
of  Ireland  had  been  destroyed  by  disease ;  that 
the  ravages  of  the  blight  were  expanding 
more  and  more  daily ;  that  the  aj)proaching 
and  imminent  famine  and  pestilence  could 
only  be  obviated  by  immediate  mea.sures 
for  promptly  securing  food  and  employment 
for  the  j)eople.  The  resolutions  concluded 
witli  an  impeachment  of  ministei’s  for  not 


opening  the  ports  or  c;dling  parliament  to 
meet  at  an  earlier  date  than  usual.  At  the 
meetings  of  the  League  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  memorials  were  adopted  calling  on 
the  government  to  02Jen  the  j)orts. 

Dui'ing  this  j)eriod  of  anxiety  and  agitation 
Loi’d  John  Russell  was  in  Edinljurgh,  and 
thence  he  imblished  a  letter  to  the  electors  of 
Loudon  which  both  at  the  time  and  after¬ 
wards  ha<l  some  effect,  ina.sniuch  as  in  it  he 
renounced  his  former  demands  for  a  fixed  duty, 
and  declared  that  his  views  on  the  general 
subject  of  the  corn-laws  had  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years  undergone  a  great  alteration. 
Considering  how  frequently  he  himself  had 
lingered,  and  how  late  was  hus  conversion  to 
that  free-trade  against  which  his  “  fixed 
duties”  had  been  regai'ded  as  more  mis¬ 
chievous  than  the  alterable  and  therefore  ter¬ 
minable  sliding  scale,  the  free-traders  were 
rather  amused  and  not  a  little  annoyed  at  the 
gravity  with  which  he  proposed  to  give  them 
his  aid  when  they  had  practically  ceased  to 
care  for  it.  After  reproving  the  ministers  for 
having  met  and  separated  without  affording 
any  promise  of  timely  relief,  he  said,  “  Fore¬ 
thought  and  bold  precaution  may  avert  any 
serious  evils,  indecision  and  procrastination 
may  produce  a  state  of  suffering  which  it  is 
frightful  to  contemplate.  .  .  .  It  is  no  longer 
worth  while  to  contend  for  a  fixed  duty.  In 
1841  the  free-trade  party  would  have  agreed 
to  a  duty  of  8s.  per  quarter  on  wheat,  and  after 
a  lapse  of  years  this  duty  might  have  been  fur¬ 
ther  reduced  and  ultimately  abolished.  But  the 
imposition  of  any  duty  at  jiresent,  without  a 
provision  for  its  extinction  within  a  short 
period,  would  but  prolong  a  contest  already 
sufficiently  fruitful  of  animosity  and  discon¬ 
tent.  .  .  .  Let  us  then  unite  to  ]>ut  an  end 
to  a  system  which  has  been  proved  to  be  the 
blight  of  commerce,  the  bane  of  agriculture, 
the  source  of  bitter  division  among  cla.sses,  the 
cau.se  of  penury,  fever,  mortality,  and  crime 
among  the  people.  But  if  this  end  is  to  be 
achieved,  it  must  be  gained  by  the  unequivocal 
expression  of  the  public  voice.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  many  elections  for  cities  and 
towns  in  1841  and  some  in  1845  api)ear  to 
favour  the  assertion  that  free-trade  is  not 
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popuhir  with  the  great  mass  of  the  community. 
The  government  aj3pears  to  be  waiting  for 
some  excuse  to  give  up  the  jjresent  corn-laws. 
Let  the  jjeople,  by  j)etitioii,  by  address,  by  re¬ 
monstrance,  afford  them  the  excuse  they  seek. 

.  .  .  Let  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  the 

admission  of  the  main  articles  of  food  and 
clothing  used  by  the  nniss  of  the  people  be 
required  in  jilaiu  terms,  as  useful  to  all  great 
interests  and  indispensable  to  the  pi'ogress  of 
the  nation.” 

It  may  be  easily  believed  that  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  letter  still  further  embarrassed  the 
ministry,  since  if  those  members  of  the  cabi¬ 
net  who  had  held  out  were  now  to  yield,  it 
would  appear  as  though  their  agreement  had 
been  brought  about  by  the  declarations  of  a 
political  rival,  while,  should  any  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  resign  and  the  prime  minister  carry  his 
proposals  (which  were  of  coui’se  not  known  to 
the  public),  it  would  appear  as  though  he  had 
adopted  those  views  to  i-etain  office  against 
the  bids  made  by  the  leader  of  the  opposition. 

But  the  cabinet  would  not  agree,  and  when 
on  the  25th  of  November  they  again  met  to 
{)repare  instructions  for  the  Irish  famine  com¬ 
missioners,  Sir  Robert  Peel  contended  that  the 
jrroposed  instructions  were  inconsistent  with 
a  determination  to  maintain  the  existing  corn- 
laws,  and  he  could  not  consent  to  their  issue 
without  reserving  on  his  own  part  the  power 
to  propose  to  parliament  some  measure  of 
immediate  relief.  He  was  still  in  a  minority, 
but  the  staunch  old  Duke  of  Wellington,  with 
what  politicians  of  a  different  stamp  would 
naturally  regard  as  inconsistent  loyalty,  stood 
firmly  by  his  friend,  and  did  not  shrink  from 
pi'oclaiming  alike  his  own  opinions  and  the 
strong  admiration  and  regard  which  led  him 
to  subordinate  them.  “I  am  one  of  those,” 
said  he,  “  who  think  the  continuance  of  the 
corn-laws  essential  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  in  its  existing  state  and  particularly 
to  that  of  Ireland,  and  a  benefit  to  the  whole 
community.  ...  In  respect  to  my  own 
course  my  only  object  in  public  life  is  to  sup¬ 
port  Sir  Robert  I’eel’s  administration  of  the 
government  of  the  queen.  A  good  government 
for  the  country  is  more  important  than  corn- 
laws  or  any  other  consideration;  and  as  long 


:is  Sir  Robert  Peel  jjossesses  the  confidence  of 
the  queen  and  of  the  public,  and  he  h:is 
strength  to  perform  the  duties,  his  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  governient  must  be  supported.” 

The  action  of  jiolitical  leaders  on  both  sides 
were  in  favour  of  the  demands  of  the  League. 
Only  in  the  cabinet  was  there  effectual  obstruc¬ 
tion,  though  of  couise  Protectionists  like  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  denied  the  urgent  need  of 
the  country,  denounced  the  rejjeal  of  the  corn- 
laws,  and  refused  to  believe  that  ministei’s 
would  be  guilty  of  such  “perfidy”  sis  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  open  the  ports.  Great  meetings  of 
the  League  continued  to  be  held  in  the  Free- 
trade  Hsill  at  Manchester.  The  attendsince 
from  the  neighbouring  towns  was  very  nu¬ 
merous.  At  one  of  them,  arrangements  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  with  the  railway  companies 
for  trains  to  return  sifter  the  proceedings  were 
closed,  the  audience  numbered  more  than 
eight  thousand.  Hundreds  went  awsiy  unable 
to  gain  admittance.  On  the  platform  were 
the  representatives  of  an  amount  of  wesilth 
and  capitsil  such  as  had  never  before  been 
collected  in  the  north  of  Englsind.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son,  having  tsiken  the  chsiir,  introduced  Mr. 
Cobden,  who  started  at'  once  into  the  object 
of  the  meeting,  which  was  to  point  out  the 
remedy  for  the  fsimine  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  threatened 
our  own  island,  and  to  avert  the  misery,  starva¬ 
tion,  and  death  of  millions  in  Ireland.  The 
natural  and  obvious  remedy  was  to  open  the 
ports.  Russia,  Turkejq  German}’,  and  Holisind 
had  done  so,  and  why  should  not  our  govern¬ 
ment  follow  the  example]  Mr.  Henry  Ash¬ 
worth,  of  Turton,  followed,  and  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Mr.  Bright,  who,  in  a  telling 
speech,  compared  the  then  state  of  the  country 
under  the  corn-law  with  what  it  would  be 
when  freed  from  that  odious  monopoly. 

When  the  latest  of  the  series  of  cabinet  coun¬ 
cils  were  being  held  a  startling  communication 
was  made  to  the  publia  On  the  4th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  the  Times  announced  that  it  was  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  government  to  repeal  the  corn-laws,  and 
to  call  pailiament  together  in  January  for  that 
purpose.  Some  ministerial  papers  doubted, 
and  then  indignantly  denied  this.  Some 
journals  said  that  it  could  not  be  known  to 
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the  7  'imcs,  because  the  fact  could  transpire 
only  through  the  breach  of  the  cabinet  oath. 
Others  said  that  it  might  fairly  be  a  matter 
of  inference  from  the  general  policy  being 
understood;  but  to  this  there  was  the  objec¬ 
tion  that  the  Times  a.sserted  that  its  news 
wiis  not  a  matter  of  inference,  but  of  fact; 
and  the  ordinary  government  papers  per- 
■severed  in  denying  the  truth  of  the  news 
altogether.  The  Times  w'as  roundly  abused  by 
other  newspapers,  whom  it  satirized  contempt¬ 
uously  in  return,  haughtily  asserting  that 
its  intelligence  would  be  found  correct  within 
an  assigned  period.  Meantime  the  general 
conviction  was  complete,  that  the  Times  liad 
some  peculiar  means  of  information.  One  re- 
])ort  was  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
come  down  to  the  Horse  Guards  in  great 
wratl),  swearing,  as  he  threw  himself  from 
his  liorse,  at  the  pass  things  had  come  to 
when  tlie  corn-laws  were  to  be  given  up;  but, 
besides  that  such  a  freak  was  not  very  like 
the  shrewd  and  loyal  Duke  of  Wellington, 
there  was  no  reason  here  why  the  Times 
should  be  exclusively  in  possession  of  the  in¬ 
formation.  The  announcement  was  made  on 
the  4th  of  December.  On  the  5th  the  Stan¬ 
dard  exhibited  a  conspicuous  title  to  a  counter¬ 
statement,  “  Atrocious  fabrication  by  the 
Times;”  at  the  Corn  Exchange  there  was  im¬ 
mense  surprise,  not  so  much  displeasure  as 
might  have  been  expected,  and  an  instant 
•lowuward  tendency  in  the  price  of  grain. 
The  Times  still  declared  “  that  parliament 
would  meet  early  in  January,  and  that  a  re- 
l)eal  of  the  corn-laws  would  be  proposed  in 
one  house  by  Sir  R.  Peel  and  in  the  other  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.”  The  free-traders  so 
far  gave  weight  to  the  assertion  as  to  an¬ 
nounce  everywhere,  with  diligence,  that  they 
would  accept  nothing  short  of  total  repeal ; 
not  a  shilling  nor  a  farthing  of  duty  should 
be  imposed  without  sound  reason  shown. 

On  Sunday,  the  7th  of  December,  it  was 
rumoured  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
yielded;  on  Tuesday  it  was  aaserted  that  he 
had  withdrawn  his  assent.  On  Thursday  it 
w.as  known  that  ministers  had  resigned.  It 
apj)eared  that  the  startling  announcement  of 
the  Times  was  substantially  true.  The  cabi¬ 


net  had,  on  Wednesday,  assented  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  proposition  that  the  ports  should 
be  opened,  and  that  new  financial  arrange¬ 
ments,  including  a  repeal  of  the  existing  corn- 
laws,  would  be  laid  before  parliament. 

It  was  undeistood  that  when  the  premier 
discovei'ed  his  inability  to  move  his  cabinet 
onward  he  immediately  made  his  position 
known  to  Lord  John  Russell,  then  in  Scot¬ 
land,  who  consequently  proceeded  to  Loudon, 
where  he  arrived  at  the  time  when  ministers 
had  departed  to  O.sbonie  House  to  tender  their 
resignation  to  the  queen.  On  the  following 
day  Lord  John  Russell  was  trying  to  form  a 
cabinet;  the  League  was  preparing  for  any 
emergency  that  might  arise,  and  for  continu¬ 
ing  the  struggle  against  the  corn-laws  until 
they  were  totally  repealed.  On  Saturday, 
December  13th,  upwards  of  seventy  of  the 
principal  subscribers  to  its  funds  in  Manches¬ 
ter  and  the  neighbourhood  met  at  the  League 
rooms,  and  resolved  unanimously  that  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  public  should  be  made  for  a  fund 
of  A‘250,000,  and  that  a  meeting  should  be  held 
in  the  Town  Hall,  on  Tuesday  23d,  for  that 
purpose.  Before  that  time  arrived.  Lord  John 
Russell  had  relinquished  his  attempt  to  form 
a  ministry;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  leturned  to 
office  with  much  greater  power  to  effect  the 
reform  than  the  Whig  party  possessed.  But 
this  did  not  lessen  the  determination  of  the 
free-traders  to  put  forth  all  their  energy,  for 
it  was  seen  that  a  desperate  struggle  was  still 
to  be  endured.  The  announced  meetiiijr  in 
the  Manchester  Town  Hall  was  held  on  the 
2.3d  of  December,  and  was  attended  by 
almost  every  merchant  and  manufacturer  of 
eminence  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
Mr.  Robert  Hyde  Greg  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  in  a  short  and  pithy  speech 
called  upon  the  meeting  to  cash  the  cheque 
which  the  League  had  drawn  upon  them.  He 
then  introduced  Mr.  George  Wilson,  who  ren¬ 
dered  an  account,  on  behalf  of  the  treasurer, 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  by  which  it 
appeared  that  there  was  a  Ijalance  in  hand  of 
i,T2,033.  The  accounts  were  jmsed.  A  reso¬ 
lution  was  then  moved  by  Henry  A.shworth, 
Esq.,  c>f  Bolton,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Aider- 
man  Kershaw,  to  the  following  effect: — “That 
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this  meeting  hereby  expresses  its  high  sense 
of  tlie  invaluable  services  which  the  Aiiti- 
Corn-law  League  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
free-trade;  and  in  order  to  enable  the  council 
to  make  renewed  and  increased  exertions  for 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  and  provision  laws, 
a  subscription  in  aid  of  the  great  fund  of 
£250,000  be  now  commenced.”  The  chairman 
then  called  upon  the  assemblage  to  back  their 
words  by  their  deeds,  and  becomingly  set  the 
example,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  ])artner, 
by  giving  £1000.  The  meeting  hailed  this 
spirited  commencement  with  loud  cheers, 
which  were  renewed  when  Mr.  James  Chad¬ 
wick  gave  the  second  £1000.  From  this  time 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  cards  were  ])laced  in 
the  chairman’s  hands  nearly  as  fast  as  he  could 
read  them,  from,  or  on  behalf  of,  individuals 
subscribing  their  thousands;  seven,  five,  four, 
three,  two,  and  one  hundreds,  and  smaller 
amounts.  Twenty-three  persons  and  firms 
gave  in  their  names  for  £1000  each,  twenty- 
five  for  £500,  fifty-one  for  sums  of  from  £200 
to  £400,  sixty-one  for  sums  between  £100  and 
£150,  and  about  fifty  for  sums  of  £50  each. 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  chairman 
announced  that  the  amount  subscribed  was 
£59,165. 

Lord  Stanley  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh 
were  the  two  members  of  the  cabinet  who 
would  not  consent  to  support  a  measure  in¬ 
volving  the  ultimate  repeal  of  the  corn-laws, 
and,  thinking  it  would  be  injurious  to  the 
public  interest  if  he  should  fail  to  adjust  the 
question,  and  at  the  same  time  doubting 
whether  he  should  be  able  to  conduct  the 
proposal  to  a  successful  issue.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
went  without  further  delay  to  tender  his  resig¬ 
nation  to  the  queen. 

Her  majesty  and  the  prince  consort  had 
during  the  autumn  been  on  a  visit  to  Ger¬ 
many,  the  Thuringian  Forest,  and  the  prince’s 
birthplace.  On  the  way  home  they  had  been 
received  at  Antwerp  by  the  King  and  Queen 
of  the  Belgians,  and  the  town  was  illuminated 
in  their  honour.  From  the  Scheldt,  where 
the  royal  yacht  awaited  them,  they  proceeded 
to  Treport  in  response  to  the  earnest  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  King  of  the  French  that  they  would 
pay  him  another  visit  at  Chateau  d’Eu  on 


their  homeward  journey — although  they  had 
previously  been  his  guest  there  in  1843  and  he 
had  made  a  return  visit  to  Windsor  Castle. 
On  this  second  visit  to  Treport,  as  on  the  fii-st, 
they  received  from  Louis  Philij)pe  and  his 
family  a  warm  and  almost  oveiwhelming 
welcome,  his  majesty  going  on  board  the 
royal  yacht  to  receive  them,  and  afterwards 
taking  them  into  his  state  barge,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  could  not,  or  did  not  go  inside  the  port, 
but  was  taken  outside  so  that  they  had  to 
submit  to  be  dragged  over  the  sands  in  a 
bathing-machine,  which,  the  queen  tells  us, 
“did  very  well.” 

This  was  just  at  the  time  of  the  excitement 
about  the  “Spanish  marriages,”  and  it  was  on 
returning  to  the  royal  yacht  on  the  following 
evening  after  this  visit,  that  Louis  Philippe  in 
conversation  with  her  majesty  and  Lord 
Aberdeen,  who  had  accompanied  her,  said  he 
never  would  hear  of  Montpensier’s  mairiage 
with  the  Infanta  of  Spain  until  it  was  no 
longer  a  political  question,  which  would  be 
when  the  Queen  of  Spain  was  married  and 
had  children.  The  meaning  of  this  assurance 
we  shall  have  to  consider  in  another  page. 

All  the  doubts  that  had  arisen  as  to  the 
probability  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  becoming  the 
trusted  friend  of  the  sovereign  as  well  as 
prime  minister  of  England  had  disaj)peared. 
He  was  held  in  high  esteem  not  only  by  the 
queen  but  by  Prince  Albert,  whose  confidence 
he  had  won  by  the  honesty  and  independence 
of  his  character.  The  correspondence  between 
the  prince  consort  and  Sir  Robert  shows  that 
he  had  been  received  on  terms  of  familiar 
regard — and  probably  in  that  rather  simple 
and  unconventional  royal  household,  the  chief 
display  of  dignity  and  the  kind  of  reticence 
which  is  supposed  to  exist  between  the  sove¬ 
reign  and  even  the  most  illustrious  subject, 
was  on  the  side  of  Peel  himself,  who  was  per¬ 
haps  a  little  too  conscious  of  what  wiis  due  to 
his  own  self-respect  to  assume  a  confidence 
which  the  manner  of  his  reception  might  well 
have  warranted.  It  should  be  remembered, 
too,  that  he  was  not  by  birth  or  even  by  jx)si- 
tion  one  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  country — and 
chiefly  on  this  ground  he  refused  the  garter 
which  the  queen  was  anxious  to  bestow  on 
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him,  as  the  only  way  in  which  she  could  mark 
lier  deep  sense  of  his  honour  and  integrity 
and  of  the  vsduable  and  faithful  services  that 
he  had  rendered  both  to  the  crown  and  the 
country.  It  wiis  well  known,  he  said,  that  he 
)  assessed  her  majesty’s  confidence,  and  the 
general  impression  to  that  eflect  would  not  be 
strengthened  by  this  mark  of  her  favour.  As 
far  as  personal  feeling  went  he  would  rather 
decline  it.  He  sprang  from  the  peojile,  and 
was  essentially  of  the  peoj)le,  and  such  an 
honour  in  his  case  would  be  misapplied.  His 
lieart  was  not  set  upon  titles  of  honour  or 
social  distinctions.  His  reward  lay  in  her 
majesty’s  confidence,  of  which,  by  many  in¬ 
dications,  she  had  given  him  the  fullest  assur¬ 
ance  ;  and  when  he  left  her  service  the  only 
distinction  he  coveted  w^as  that  she  should  say 
to  him,  “You  have  been  a  faithful  servant, 
and  have  done  your  duty  to  your  country  and 
to  myself  !”  It  was  after  the  passing  of  the 
grant  to  Maynooth  that  the  offer  was  made 
to  him  through  Lord  Aberdeen.  The  queen 
was  so  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the 
measure,  and  of  the  courage  and  ability  with 
which  it  had  been  carried  in  face  of  a  marked 
opposition  from  Peel’s  own  supportei-s  and 
amidst  a  storm  of  invective,  that  she  desired 
to  give  the  prime  minister  some  distinctive 
mark  of  confidence. 

But  by  that  time  the  prime  minister  had 
become  a  trusted  friend,  and  in  the  correspon¬ 
dence  between  himself  and  the  prince,  no  less 
than  in  numerous  references  made  by  the 
queen  herself  in  her  journals,  and  in  those 
|)assages  in  the  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  by 
Mr.  Theodore  Martin,  which  received  her 
majesty’s  endorsement,  there  are  numerous 
evidences  of  the  esteem  with  which  he  was 
regarded  in  the  royal  family.  For  there  was 
more  than  a  royal  household  now.  The  domes¬ 
tic  life  of  the  young  queen  had  already  ripened 
and  expanded  in  the  light  of  maternal  affec¬ 
tion.  The  royal  record  of  the  return  home 
from  their  visit  to  Germany  closes  with  the 
words — “We  drove  up  straight  to  the  house 
(itt  Osborne),  for  there,  looking  like  roses,  so 
well  and  so  fat,  stood  the  four  children  .  .  . 
much  pleased  to  see  us.”  It  was  Sir  Kobert 
I’eel  who  had  advised  the  purchase  of  the 


estate  at  Osborne  as  a  delightful  and  quiet 
retreat — not  too  far  from  London,  and  with 
all  the  advantages  of  domestic  retirement. 

It  Wiis  to  Osborne,  then,  that  he  carried  his 
resignation,  and,  to  quote  his  own  words, 
“her  majesty  was  pleased  to  accept  it  with 
marks  of  confidence  and  a])probatiou  which, 
however  gratifying,  made  it  a  very  jiainful 
act  to  replace  in  her  majesty’s  hands  the  trust 
she  had  confided  in  me.” 

The  queen  at  once  intimated  her  desire  to 
call  upon  Lord  John  Eus.sell  to  form  a  minis¬ 
try,  and  he  M'as  hastily  summoned  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  for  that  purpose.  Peel  wrote  to  the 
queen  that  the  principle  on  which  he  wiis  pre- 
jKired  to  recommend  the  reconsideiation  of 
the  laws  affecting  the  import  of  the  main 
articles  of  food  was  in  general  accordance 
with  that  refeiTed  to  in  the  concluding  para¬ 
graph  of  Lord  John  Bussell’s  letter.  He 
wished  to  accompany  the  removal  of  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  admission  of  these  articles  with 
relief  to  the  land  from  such  charges  as  were 
unduly  onerous.  He  would  support  measures 
founded  on  that  general  ])rinciple,  and  would 
exercise  any  influence  he  might  possess  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  success.  But  Lord  John  Eussell 
wanted  more  than  this,  and  again,  a  few  days 
later.  Peel  wrote  to  her  majesty  that  he  had 
been  asked  for  assurances  amounting  substan¬ 
tially  to  a  pledge  that  he  would  support  the 
immediate  and  total  repeal  of  the  corn-laws; 
but  that  he  “humbly  expresses  his  regret  that 
he  does  not  feel  it  consistent  with  his  duty  to 
enter  upon  the  consideration  of  this  important 
question  in  parliament  fettered  by  a  previous 
engagement  of  the  nature  of  that  required.” 

Lord  John  Bussell,  however,  considered 
that  he  had  sufficient  promise  of  support  to 
induce  him  to  make  the  attempt  to  form  a 
government,  though  the  summons  w<is  sudden 
and  the  time  wiis  short.  The  queen  reluc¬ 
tantly  intimated  to  Sir  Bobert  Peel  that  as 
their  jiolitical  relation  was  about  to  terminate 
she  wished  to  see  him  at  Windsor  to  bid  him 
farewell;  but  during  the  twenty'-four  hours 
that  elapsed  before  his  arrival  at  the  aistle 
her  majesty  had  received  a  letter  from  Loixl 
John  with  his  humble  duty,  stilting  that  he 
found  it  impossible  to  form  an  administration. 
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The  cause  of  this  failure  was  the  refusal  of 
Lord  Grey  ^  to  enter  the  cabinet  on  the  gi'ound, 
as  it  was  uudei'stood,  that  he  could  not  coun¬ 
tenance  the  probable  policy  of  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  in  the  event  of  the  latter  being  foreign 
secretary  during  the  critical  jieriod  through 
which  we  were  believed  to  be  passing  in  re¬ 
lation  to  France  and  America.  Some  bitter 
re]iroaches  were  cast  upon  Lord  Grey  by  the 
Whigs,  but  he  remained  silent;  and  Lord 
John  Exissell  was  too  doubtful  of  the  position 
of  the  Whig  i>arty  to  venture  on  forming  a 
ministry  without  him. 

On  Sir  Robert  Peel  entering  the  room  after 
his  arrival  at  Windsor,  the  queen  said  to  him 
very  graciously,  “So  far  from  taking  leave  of 
you.  Sir  Robert,  I  must  require  you  to  with¬ 
draw  your  resignation  and  to  remain  in  my  ser¬ 
vice.”  She  observed  that  he  might  naturally 
require  time  for  reflection  and  for  communi¬ 
cation  with  his  colleagues  befoi-e  giving  a 
decisive  answer,  but  with  characteristic  saga¬ 
city  he  begged  permission  to  decide  on  resum¬ 
ing  otRce  at  once,  that  he  might  return  to 
town  and,  without  any  appearance  of  vacilla¬ 
tion,  announce  that  he  had  accepted  the 
appointment  of  prime  minister.  Of  this  the 
queen  cordially  approved,  and  the  result  was 
that  on  his  return  he  immediately  called  a 
meeting  of  those  of  his  late  colleagues  who 
were  within  reach.  Lord  Stanley  still  de¬ 
clined  to  accept  office,  but  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh  wrote  to  say  that  seeing  the  position 
in  which  her  majesty  was  placed,  and  the  only 
alternative  left  to  her  in  the  event  of  his  (Sir 
Robert’s)  failure — perceiving  “the  disastrous 
consequences  that  must  ensue  and  the  critical 
state  of  the  country” — he  felt  it  his  imperative 
<Iuty  to  make  every  personal  sacrifice,  and  he 
was  therefore  ready  to  give  his  support  to  the 
administration.  It  was  therefore  onl}'  neces¬ 
sary  to  appoint  a  colonial  secretary  in  jdace  of 
Lord  Stanley,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  naturally 
turned  to  the  statesman  whose  indefatitrable 

O 

attention  to  details  no  less  than  his  eminent 
financial  ability  had  already  stood  him  in 
such  good  stead.  It  was  known,  too,  that  in 

>  Lord  Howick,  who  had  succeeded  to  tlie  title  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  the  fonner  leader  of  the  tVhigs,  in 
July,  1845. 


'  a  policy  which  involved  the  princiides  of  free- 
i  trade  William  Ewart  Gladstone  would  be 
!  mostly  in  advance  of  his  colleagues — and  the 
I  intimation  that  he  had  been  requested  to  fill 
the  vacant  office  was  matter  for  congnitulation 
to  all  those  who  desired  the  comjJete  and 
final  repeal  of  the  corn-laws. 

Of  course  Mr.  Gladstone’s  acceptance  of 
office  ill  a  ministry  pledged  to  this  final  mea¬ 
sure  was  inconsistent  with  his  continuing  to 
represent  Newark  as  a  nominee  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  and  he  issued  an  address  in 
which  he  said — “  By  accepting  the  office  of 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  I  have 
ceased  to  be  your  rejiresentative  in  parlia¬ 
ment.  On  several  accounts  I  should  have  been 
peculiarly  desirous  at  the  present  time  of 
giving  you  an  opportunity  to  pronounce  your 
constitutional  judgment  on  my  public  conduct, 
by  soliciting  at  your  hands  a  renewal  of  the 
trust  which  I  have  already  received  from  you 
on  five  successive  occasions,  and  held  during 
a  period  of  thirteen  years.  But  as  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  a  candidate  recom¬ 
mended  to  your  favour  through  local  connec¬ 
tions  may  ask  your  suffrages,  it  becomes  my 
vei-y  painful  duty  to  announce  to  you  on  that 
ground  alone  my  retirement  from  a  position 
which  has  afforded  me  so  much  of  honour  and 
satisfaction.  It  is  for  those  who  believe  the 
government  to  be  acting  according  to  the 
demands  of  public  duty,  to  testify  that  belief, 
however  limited  their  sphere  may  be,  by 
their  co-operation.”  The  result  of  his  retire¬ 
ment  was  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  he  had 
an  important  place  in  the  cabinet,  was  without 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the 
session,  when  his  able  support  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  during  the  debate  on  the  extinction  of 
the  coiu-laws  would  have  been  of  incalculable 
value.  He  had  just  j)reviously  published  a 
jiamphlet  on  Recent  Commercial  Legislation, 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  reductions  of  cus¬ 
toms  duties,  in  a  manner  so  able  and  ex¬ 
haustive  that  it  had  been  recogiiize<l  as  the 
j  work  of  a  high  authority  on  questions  of 
!  finance.  The  results  of  the  remission  of  duties 
^  in  relation  to  British  and  foreign  trade,  and 
I  the  policy  of  removing  as  far  as  possible  the 
I  charges  on  the  materials  of  industry  in  order 
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to  en.ible  llie  British  workman  to  meet  the 
<)})positiou  maiiifesteil  abroad  to  prevent  Ids 
entering  foreign  markets,  were  the  i)rincipal 
subjects  of  the  essay. 

We  have  seen  what  was  the  position  taken 
by  the  Anti-Corn-law  League  during  tlie  crisis. 
At  a  monster  meeting  at  the  Manchester  Free- 
trade  Hall  on  tlie  15th  of  January,  184(5,  Mr. 
Cobden  said,  “  Whatever  course  is  jirojjosed 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  .os  free-tradei-s  have 
but  one  course  to  pursue.  If  he  proposes  a 
total  and  unconditional  repeal,  we  shall  throw 
up  our  caps  for  Sir  Robert  Peel.  I  am  anxi¬ 
ous  to  hear  now,  at  the  last  meeting  before  we 
go  to  parliament,  that  we  occupy  as  much  an 
isolated  position  as  we  did  at  the  first  moment 
of  the  formation  of  the  League.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Whigs  or  Tories.  We  are 
.stronger  than  either  of  them;  and  if  we  stick 
to  our  principles  we  can  beat  them  both.” 
That  this  was  no  idle  boast  had  already  been 
indicated,  and  was  immediately  to  be  proved. 
The  dreaded  “alternative”  referred  to  by  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugh  in  case  Sir  Robert  Peel 
.should  fail  to  form  a  government  after  the 
breaking  down  of  Lord  John  Russell’s  attempt 
was  that  the  queen  would  have  to  send  for 
Mr.  Colxlen.  The  Duke  of  Wellington’s  loyal 
adhesion  to  his  friend  the  prime  minister  was 
characteristic,  but  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to 
say  that  his  unflinching  support  of  the  repeal 
of  the  corn-laws,  which  was  largely  instrumen- 
tid  in  carrying  the  measure  through  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  indeed  the  rapid  passing  of  the 
bill  in  the  upper  house,  was  occasioned  by  the 
dread  of  the  free-trade  leaders  being  called  to 
power. 

“  Bad  opinion  of  the  bill,  my  lord  !”  said  the 
duke  to  a  Protectionist  peer  who  complained 
that  he  must  vote  against  the  government 
Ijecause  he  had  such  a  b.ad  oj)iinon  of  the  bill ; 
“  you  can’t  have  a  worse  opinion  of  it  than  I 
have;  but  it  was  recommended  from  the  throne, 
it  has  p.a.saed  the  Commons  by  a  large  majority, 
and  we  mu.st  alt  vote  for  it.  The  queen’s  gov¬ 
ernment  must  be  supported.” 

Peel’s  resignation  had  createil  immense 
excitement  in  France,  and  his  resnmidion  of 
office  was  regarded  as  of  great  importance. 
Doubtless  he  was  in  a  position  of  far  gi-eater 


authority  than  before,  during  the  short  term 
for  which  he  remained  in  power  and  passed 
the  rejjeal  of  the  corn-laws.  “I  resume  power,” 
he  wrote  to  a  correspondent,  “  with  greater 
means  of  rendering  public  service  than  I 
should  have  have  had  if  I  had  not  relinquished 
it.  I  feel  like  a  man  restored  to  life  after  his 
funeral  service  has  been  preached,  highly 
gratified  by  such  condolence  on  his  death  as  I 
received  from  the  king  and  our  valued  friend 
M.  Guizot.” 

The  queen  at  the  opening  of  parliament 
refeiTed  di.rtinctly  to  the  nece.ssity  for  a  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  restrictions  on  the  admission  of 
food  supj)ly,  and  it  was  understood  that  what¬ 
ever  change  was  impending,  there  must  be  a 
long  stej)  taken  in  the  direction  of  a  remis-sion 
j  of  the  tax  on  corn.  The  question  was  whether 
j  it  would  be  only  a  temporary  or  a  permaneiit 
measure,  and  whether  it  would  result  in  the 
j  total  abolition  of  the  duty  on  corn.  Even 
'  after  the  passing  of  the  address  to  the  royal 
'  speech  this  anxiety  was  not  allayed,  although 
‘  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  made  it  evident  by  his 
]  explanations  not  only  that  his  ojiinions  had 
j  undergone  considerable  change,  but  that  the 
i  mejisures  he  was  about  to  propose  were  due 
■  not  to  the  exceptional  condition  of  Ireland 
and  to  the  potato  famine,  but  to  the  general 
principles  which  he  had  found  himself  con¬ 
scientiously  compelled  to  adopt. 

On  the  opening  of  the  government  statement 
in  the  House  of  Commons  the  scene  Wiis  ex- 
ceedinglyanimated,and  the  house  was  crowded 
in  expectation  of  hearing  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
explanations.  He  acknowledged  that  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  famine  in  Ireland  had  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  frequent  cabinet  meeting.s,  but  he 
said  it  would  be  unfair  to  make  that  cause 
occupy  the  prominent  place.  The  laws  which 
regulated  the  importation  of  food  were  the 
f)rimary,  the  grand  subject  of  the  deliberation 
of  the  cabinet.  On  the  question  of  the  corn- 
laws  his  opinion  had  undergone  a  complete 
change.  This  announcement  was  received 
with  triumphant  cheers  from  the  o])position 
benches,  with  profound  silence  from  the  minis¬ 
terial.  Then  the  prime  minister  j)roceeded 
with  great  ability  to  show  that  all  the  groutids 
on  which  “protection  to  native  industry”  wiis 
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advocated  had  been  proved  to  be  wholly 
untenable.  He  went  on  as  if  he  were  about 
to  conclude  with  a  motion  for  the  immediate 
and  total  abolition  of  the  corn-law.  “  Protec¬ 
tion,”  he  said,  “  was  not  a  labourer’s  question, 
for  during  the  last  three  years  prices  had  been 
low  and  food  abundant,  and  during  that  period 
the  working-classes  had  been  better  off  than 
during  the  preceding  three  years.  High  prices 
did  not  produce  high  wages,  nor  vice  versd. 
In  the  last  three  years,  with  low  prices  and 
abundance  of  food,  wages  were  comparativ^ely 
high  and  labour  was  in  demand;  in  the  three 
years  preceding,  with  high  prices  and  scarcity, 
wages  were  low  and  employment  was  scarce. 
Experience  thus  proved  that  ■wages  were  ruled 
by  abundance  of  capital  and  demand  for 
labour,  and  did  not  vary  with  the  price  of 
provisions.  Again,  increased  freedom  of  trade 
was  favourable  to  the  prosperity  of  our  com¬ 
merce.  In  thi’ee  scarce  and  dear  yeara, 
name!}’,  from  1839  to  1841,  our  foreign  ex¬ 
ports  fell  off  from  fifty-three  millions  in  value 
to  forty-seven  millions.  But  in  three  years  of 
reduction  of  duties  and  low  prices,  namely, 
from  1842  to  1844,  the  value  of  our  exports  rose 
from  forty-seven  millions  to  fifty-eight  mil¬ 
lions.  Even  deducting  the  amount  of  the 
China  trade,  a  similar  result  was  shown.  Nor 
Avas  the  reduction  in  the  customs  duties 
unfavourable  to  the  revenue.  In  1842  there 
was  an  estimated  loss  of  a  million  and  a 
half;  in  1843,  a  smaller  one  of  £273,000; 
but  in  1845  there  was  a  reduction,  at  an 
estimated  loss  to  the  revenue  of  no  less 
than  two  millions  and  a  half.  The  total 
amount  of  the  various  reductions  effected  in 
three  years  exceeded  four  millions  sterling ; 
and  many  of  the  duties  were  totally  abolished; 
the  loss,  therefore,  not  being  compensated  by 
any  increased  consumption.  Had  four  millions 
been  lost  to  the  revenue  ?  He  believed  that 
on  the  5th  of  April  next  the  revenue  would  be 
found  to  be  more  buoyant  than  ever.  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Peel  referred  to  other  proofs  of  prosperity 
resulting  from  reduced  import  dutie.s,  and  then 
adverted  to  his  own  position  and  declared 
that  “he  would  not  hold  office  on  a  servile 
tenure.” 

Notice  had  been  given  that  on  the  evening 


of  Tuesday,  January  the  27th,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  would  state  what  measures  he  had  to 
propose.  The  house  was  crowded  in  every 
part,  and  Prince  Albert  and  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  were  present  to  hear  the  debate. 
Sir  Robert  spoke  for  three  hours  and  a  half. 
The  duty  on  Russian  hillow  was  to  be  reduced 
from  3s.  2c?.  to  Is.  (5d.  the  cwt.,  and  that  on 
the  coai-ser  fabrics  of  linen,  cotton,  and  wool¬ 
len  was  to  be  abolished.  The  duty  on  the 
finer  to  be  diminished  from  20  to  10  per  cent. 
A  reduction  from  22s.  lOo?.  to  15s.  the  gal¬ 
lon  was  to  be  made  on  French  brandy  and 
Geneva,  and  foreign  free-gi'O'wn  muscovado 
sugar  was  to  be  5s.  lOo?.  instead  of  9s.  6d., 
while  the  duty  on  clayed  sugar  was  to  be 
8s.  instead  of  11s.  10c?.  the  cwt.  Indian  corn 
and  buck- wheat  -were  to  come  free  of  duty; 
on  butter  the  duty  was  to  be  reduced  from 
20s.  to  10s.,  and  on  cheese  from  10s.  to  5s. 
The  duty  on  live  animals  and  fresh  and  salted 
meat  and  vegetables  was  to  be  abolished.  As  to 
wheat,  oats,  bailey,  and  lye,  he  proposed  that 
on  the  1st  of  February,  1849  (in  three  years), 
they  should  be  admitted  duty  free,  subject 
only  to  a  small  nominal  registration  tax,  and 
meanwhile  the  duties  to  be  levied  on  wheat 
Avere  reduced  to  10s.  per  quarter  when  the 
price  was  under  48s.  per  quarter.  At  every 
rise  of  one  shilling  per  quarter  in  the  market 
price  the  duty  Av-as  to  be  one  shilling  per 
quarter  lower,  till  wheat  should  be  at  54s., 
and  the  duty  at  4s.,  after  which  the  duty  was 
not  further  to  change.  The  existing  price  of 
wheat  being  54s.  the  duty  w'ould  at  once  be 
reduced  from  16s.  to  4s.  a  quarter.  All  British 
colonial  wheat  and  flour  Avas  to  be  admitted 
at  once  at  a  nominal  rate  of  duty. 

As  a  compensation  or  alleviation  for  this 
gi'eat  change,  some  local  burdens  were  to  be 
revised  Avith  a  view  to  their  economical  col¬ 
lection  and  application,  aud  the  highway 
rates,  which  were  then  under  the  control  of 
16,0(K)  local  functionaries,  would  be  placed, 
by  union  of  parishes,  &c.,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  6(X).  The  hiAV  of  settlement  was  to  be 
altered  so  as  to  give  residents  of  five  yeai-s 
in  toAvns  a  status,  aud  thus  save  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  from  a  flood  of  pauperism,  throAvn  iqion 
them  in  times  of  commercial  aud  manufactur- 
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iug  revulsion.  Various  other  charges  would 
be  taken  off  county  rates,  and  placed  on 
the  consolidated  fund,  as  expenses  of  con¬ 
victed  j)risonei's,  of  prosecutions,  &c.,  which 
were  to  be  wholly  or  partly  borne  by  the 
state.  The  shite  would  encourage  agriculture 
by  lending  money  at  a  moderate  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  on  adequate  security  for  the  drainage 
and  other  improvement  of  estates;  and  the 
newly-constituted  board  for  the  inclosure  of 
commons  and  the  exchequer  bill  commissioiiei’s 
was  to  be  the  machinery  for  this  pui-pose.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  debate  on  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  propositions  should  be  postponed  till 
Monday,  the  9th  February. 

The  country  was  ready  to  respond  to  this 
invitation.  It  had  the  assurance  that  the 
League  would  seek  no  compromise ;  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  measure  was  not  the  League’s 
measure;  and  that  if  the  members  of  the 
League  could  throw  it  out  and  replace  it  with 
one  of  their  own  they  unquestionably  w'ould. 
There  was  no  fear  of  embarrassing  the  prime 
minister.  The  conviction  was  that,  looking  at 
the  bitterness  of  his  opponents,  he  would  be 
more  embarrassed  if  the  free-tradeis  departed 
one  iota  from  their  first  demand.  Amid  that 
universally  iterated  demand  the  triumphant 
return  of  Lord  Morpeth  for  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  gave  additional  energy  to  the 
agitation,  as  a  demonstration  from  the  con¬ 
stituency  which  so  fully  and  fairly  represented 
public  opinion  in  England. 

On  Monday,  February  9th,  the  propositions 
of  the  government  came  under  discussion. 
After  a  protracted  debate  the  second  reading 
was  carried  on  the  27th  of  March. 

During  the  debate  the  whole  ground  which 
had  been  so  long  contested  was  retrodden, 
and  arguments  for  and  against  protection 
were  turned  and  twisted  in  the  vain  effort  to 
renovate  them  into  fresh  interest.  It  is  not 
necessary  even  to  recapitulate  them,  but  we 
may  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  position  (a 
position  of  courage  and  dignity)  which  Peel 
assumed  from  the  outset,  and  it  is  desirable 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  understand  the 
situation,  since  this  story  of  the  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws  and  the  ushering  in  of  free-ti'ade 
is  one  of  the  most  important  in  English  his- 
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tory,  and  bears  with  remarkable  force  on  sub¬ 
sequent  problems  and  later  events. 

Sir  Robert  I’eel  had  abandoned  the  opinions 
that  a  low  price  of  food  implied  a  low  rate  of 
wages,  and  that  a  heavy  national  debt  and  a 
high  rate  of  taxation  must  be  accompanied  by 
protection  against  competition  with  foreign 
industry.  During  the  past  three  years,  high 
prices  and  low  wages  had  been  existing  to¬ 
gether,  and  that  he  considered  to  be  a  jiroof 
that  wages  did  not  vary  with  the  price  of 
provisions,  but  he  was  very  decided  in  the 
belief  that  the  amount  of  crime  did.  In  the 
year  1842  there  had  been  an  increase  in  crime 
and  commitments.  In  1843  there  was  a  turn, 
and  a  decrease  began  and  continued  to  1845, 
and  that  in  an  increasing  population.  AVith 
I'espect  to  crimes  connected  •with  sedition, 
discontent,  and  disaffection  to  the  government, 
there  had  been  only  a  single  prosecution  for 
an  offence  of  that  nature  during  the  whole  of 
1845,  because  the  crime  of  sedition  did  not 
exist.  In  1845  there  were  422  fewer  pei-sons 
sentenced  to  transportation  than  in  1842,  and 
1701  fewer  during  the  last  three  years  than 
in  the  three  preceding.  It  had  been  a  period 
of  comparative  abundance  and  low  prices,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  inference  that 
employment,  low  prices,  and  comparative 
abundance  contributed  to  the  diminution  of 
crime.  By  the  removal  of  protection  our  do¬ 
mestic  industry  and  the  gi’eat  social  interest 
of  the  country  had  been  promoted,  crime  had 
diminished,  and  morality  had  improved.  On 
the  question  of  “  reciprocity,”  which  was  dealt 
with  at  a  much  later  stage  of  the  debate  on 
the  extension  of  free-trade.  Sir  Robert  ad¬ 
mitted  that  in  making  the  great  reductions 
on  the  import  of  articles,  the  produce  and 
manufacture  of  foreign  countries,  he  had  no 
guarantee  to  give  that  other  countries  would 
immediately  follow  our  example.  Wearied 
with  long  and  unavailing  efforts  to  enter  into 
satisfactory  commercial  treaties  with  other 
nations,  we  had  resolved  to  consult  our  own 
interests,  and  not  to  punish  those  other  coun¬ 
tries  for  the  wrong  they  did  us  in  continuing 
their  high  duties  on  the  impoi’tation  of  our 
products  and  manufacture.  There  h.ad  been 
no  communication  with  any  foreign  govern- 
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nient  on  the  subject  of  those  i-ecluction.s.  lie 
iiiiglit  be  told,  and  truly,  that  many  foreign 
countries  which  had  benefited  by  our  relaxa¬ 
tions,  had  actually  applied  to  the  importation 
of  British  goods  higher  rates  of  duties  than 
formerly.  lie  relied  upon  that  fact  <‘is  <a  con¬ 
clusive  proof  of  the  ])olicy  of  the  course  we 
were  pursuing.  It  was  a  fact  that  other 
countries  had  not  followed  our  example,  and 
had  in  some  cases  levied  higher  duties  on  our 
goods.  But  what  had  been  the  result  on  the 
amount  of  our  export  trade  ?  It  had  greatly 
increasetl.  Among  other  reasons  b}'  which 
this  was  to  be  accounted  for,  were  our  acting 
without  wishing  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
ivssistance  of  these  other  nations,  and  that  the 
very  precautions  which  they  took  against  the 
ingress  of  our  commodities  were  a  burden, 
and  the  taxation  increasing  the  cost  of  his  pro¬ 
ductions  had  dis(pialified  the  foreigner  from 
competing  with  us.  Our  exports — whatever 
were  the  tariffs  of  other  countries,  or  however 
apparent  the  ingratitude  with  which  they 
treated  us — had  been  constantly  inci'easing. 
By  the  remission  of  our  duties  on  the  raw 
material,  by  inciting  our  skill  and  industry 
liy  competition  with  foreign  goods,  we  had 
defied  competitors  in  foreign  markets,  and 
had  even  been  able  to  exclude  them.  Not¬ 
withstanding  hostile  tariffs  the  declared  value 
of  British  exports  had  increased  above 
.£10,000,000  during  the  period  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  relaxation  of  duties  on  our 
pa7t.  He  said,  therefore,  that  these  hostile 
tariffs,  so  far  from  being  an  objection  to  con¬ 
tinuing  that  policy,  were  an  argument  in  its 
favour.  It  was  in  fact  a  free-trade  policy 
that  the  prime  minister  announced,  and  it  was 
received  with  ringing  cheeis  by  those  men 
■who  had  so  long  and  so  arduously  fought  for 
the  principles  which  he  now  enunciated.  The 
members  of  the  League  would  have  preferred 
the  total,  immediate,  and  unconditional  repeal 
of  the  corn  duties,  but  the  pro])osals  of  the 
government  came  so  near  to  this  that  their 
cause  was  virtually  won,  and  Lord  John 
Russell,  who  had  alreadj'  made  known  to  the 
house  the  circumstances  which  prevented  his 
forming  a  ministry,  felt  that  he  was  pledged 
to  accept  and  to  support  as  wide  a  scheme  as 


that  now  jmesented  to  the  country.  It  may 
well  be  imagined,  however,  with  what  dismay, 
with  what  scarcely  restrained  fury  and  bitterly 
expressed  anger,  these  declarations  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  were  received  by  the  Protection¬ 
ists,  by  that  agricultural  or  landed  interest 
which  had  formerly  so  faithfully  sujiported 
him.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  they 
had  been  left  without  a  leader,  without  a  de¬ 
finite  status  in  parliament.  They  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  sit  and  listen  to  a  reversal  of  all  the 
theories  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
regard  as  the  wisdom  of  practical  politics,  and 
that  by  the  minister  to  whom  they  had  given 
their  loyal  adhesion,  and  whom  they  had  til 
lately  follo'wed,  not  always  without  misgiving, 
but  without  any  open  signs  of  disaffection. 
They  had,  it  is  true,  begun  to  some  extent 
to  rally  round  that  exponent  of  their  dis¬ 
satisfaction  ■whose  taunts  and  sarcasms  had 
played  like  sudden  lightning  about  their 
cause ;  but  charges  of  inconsistency  and  of 
treachery  were  of  little  avail  against  a  min¬ 
ister  who  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  had  said :  “  Whether  holding  a  private 
station  or  in  a  public  one,  I  will  assert  the 
privilege  of  yielding  to  the  force  of  argument 
and  conviction,  and  acting  upon  the  results  of 
enlarged  experience.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  there  is  something  humiliating  in  mak¬ 
ing  such  admissions.  I  feel  no  such  humilia¬ 
tion  ;  I  should  feel  humiliation  if,  having 
modified  or  changed  my  opinions,  I  declined 
to  acknowledge  the  change  for  fear  of  incur¬ 
ring  the  imputation  of  inconsistency.  The 
question  is  whether  the  facts  are  suflBcient  to 
account  for  the  change,  and  the  motives  for 
it  are  pure  and  disinterested.  Nothing  could 
be  more  base  on  the  p.art  of  a  public  man  than 
to  protect  himself  from  danger  by  pretending 
a  change;  on  the  other  hand  nothing  could 
be  more  inconsistent  with  the  duty  he  owes 
to  his  sovereign  and  his  country  than  if,  see¬ 
ing  reason  to  alter  his  course,  he  is  precluded 
from  that  alteration  by  the  fear  of  being 
taunted  with  it.  ...  I  may,  without  irre¬ 
verence,  be  i)ermitted  to  say  that,  like  our 
physical  frame,  our  ancient  constitution  is 
‘ fearfully  and  wonderfully  made’ — that  it  is 
no  easy  task  to  ensure  the  harmonious  and 
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united  action  of  an  ancient  monarchy,  a  proud 
aristocracy,  and  a  reformed  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  These  are  tlie  objects  which  we  have 
attempted  to  accomplish,  and  I  cannot  think 
they  are  inconsistent  with  a  pure  Conserva¬ 
tism.  Power  for  such  objects  Ls  really  valna- 
able,  but  for  my  own  i)art  I  can  siiy,  with 
jHjrfect  truth,  that  even  for  these  objects  I  do 
not  cov'et  it.  It  is  a  burden  far  above  my 
physicjil,  infinitely  beyond  my  intellectual 
strength.  The  relief  from  it  with  honour 
would  be  a  favour  and  not  a  j)unishmeut. 
But  while  honour  and  a  sense  of  j)ublic  duty 
require  it  I  do  not  shrink  from  oliice.  I  am 
ready  to  incur  its  responsibilities,  to  beai'  its 
sacrifices,  to  confront  its  honourable  perils; 
but  I  will  not  retiiin  it  with  mutilated  power 
and  shackled  authority.  I  will  not  stand  at 
the  helm  during  the  teiujiestuous  night  if  that 
helm  is  not  allowed  freely  to  travei-se.  I  will 
not  undertake  to  direct  the  coui’se  of  the 
vessel  by  observations  biken  in  the  year  1842. 
I  will  reserve  to  myself  the  unfettei-ed  power 
of  judging  what  will  be  for  the  public  interest. 
I  do  not  desire  to  be  the  minister  of  England, 
but  while  I  am  minister  of  England  I  will 
hold  office  by  no  servile  tenure.  I  will  hold 
office  unshackled  by  any  other  obligation  than 
that  of  consulting  the  public  interest,  and 
providing  for  the  public  safety.” 

The  agricultural  party  had  found  a  leader 
— or  it  may  be  more  correct  to  say  that  a 
leader  had  been  found  for  them — in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Loid  George  Bentinck,  a  well-known 
nobleman  to  whom  reference  has  already  been 
made  in  a  previous  page.  He  was  a  familiar 
though  not  in  a  parliamentary  sense  a  distin¬ 
guished  person  in  the  house.  A  man  of  good 
presence,  noted  for  his  consbint  devotion  to 
horse-racing,  on  which  he  wfis  an  idmost 
supreme  authority,  though  he  had  never  been 
succes-sful  in  his  endeavoui’S  to  run  a  winning 
horse  for  “  the  Derby.”  He  wa-s,  as  his  name 
implied,  a  descendant  of  an  eminent  follower 
of  William  of  Orange,  and  had,  as  he  said,  Kit 
in  eight  parliaments  without  having  taken  part 
in  any  great  debate ;  he  had  a  weak  voice,  found 
it  difficult  to  arrange  and  condense  what  he 
liad  to  say,  and  was  unaccustometl  to  the 
mastery  of  details  and  the  marshalling  of 


facts,  which  are  as  e.ssential  to  the  success  of 
the  leader  of  a  ])arty,  as  skill  in  debate  and 
quickness  of  aj)prehension,  in  neither  of  which 
he  held  a  noticeable  position. 

Perhaj)S  Lord  George  Bentinck  would 
scarcely  now  be  remembered  by  the  general 
])ublic  with  much  definite  interest,  but  for  the 
biograjiliy  in  which  his  keen  supporter — who 
hail  so  immediate  a  part  in  inducing  him  to 
undertake  the  leadership  of  the  Protectionists 
— describes  him.^  This  biography,  written  with 
the  consummate  skill  of  the  jiractised  roman- 
cist,  without  being  untruthful  in  its  descrip¬ 
tion,  may  be  said  to  throw  a  peculiar  and  per¬ 
haps  a  poetical  light  upon  the  figure  of  the 
leader,  to  whom  the  writer  was  so  loyal. 
Throughout  the  debates  in  which  Lord  George 
Bentinck  took  a  leading  part,  not  only  the 
influence  and  so  to  speak  the  “cramming”  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  may  be  readily  traced,  but  his 
promj)tiug  and  even  the  examj)le  of  his  jiai’- 
liameutary  or  unparliamentary  invective  may 
be  frequently  detected.  It  is  a  remarkable 
and  suggestive  indication  of  the  character  and 
unbounded  patience  of  Disraeli,  that  he  was 
for  so  long  satisfied  to  be  second  to  the  man 
whose  social  position  better  fitted  him  to  be 
the  recognized  chief  of  the  party,  and  that  he 
should  have  kept  himself  in  the  background 
and  wprked  with  unremitting  peraeverance  to 
sustain  the  leader,  behind  whom  he  sat  with 
watchful  interest.  Until  Bcntinck’s  sudden 
and  lamented  death  he  never  moved  a  step  to 
take  any  higher  place  than  adviser  and  lieu¬ 
tenant.  Still  more  suggestive,  perhaps,  are  the 
high  expressions,  not  only  of  regard  but  of 
admiration  for  the  object  of  his  i>olitical  loyalty 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  employs  in  the  biogi'aphy 
to  which  we  have  referred.  Even  those  defects 
which  in  an  opponent  would  have  moved  his 
scornful  antagonism,  are  invested  with  the 
appearance  of  consistent  if  not  altogether  ad¬ 
mirable  qualities,  and  care  is  taken  to  show 
how  they  were  relieved  or  controlled  by  noble 
traits  of  character,  or  by  the  sudden  and  success¬ 
ful  exercise  of  hitherto  unsuspected  abilities. 
Doubtless  the  fine  presence,  frequently  cordial 
and  even  joviid  manners,  and  frank  and  grate- 


'  See  vol.  i.  page  332. 
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fill  expressions  of  obligation,  may  have  won 
upon  the  nature  of  Disraeli,  and  have  aroused 
a  loyalty  which  once  excited  was  neither  slow 
nor  irregular;  but  it  is  difficult  to  read  his 
praises  of  Ivord  George  Bentinck  without 
fancying  tliat  tlie  encomiums  becomesomewhat 
more  exaggerated  as  the  apparent  necessity 
for  justifying  them  advances,  precisely  as  the 
denunciations  of  Peel  grow  more  violent  and 
sometimes  more  fantastic  after  the  writer  has, 
as  it  were,  persuaded  himself  that  he  is  bound 
to  vindicate  his  earlier  attacks,  and  to  prove 
that  they  wei'e  not  ill-directed.  It  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  imagine  the  author  of  Con- 
ingshi/  seriously  writing  some  of  the  passages 
in  the  Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  as  for 
instance  where  he  quotes  in  eulogy  some  of 
his  leader’s  speeches,  noted  then,  as  since,  for 
a  remarkable  agglomeration  of  figures,  which 
he  had  studied  with  enormous  pains,  but  seems 
never  to  have  known  how  to  handle  intelli¬ 
gibly.  One  of  these  quotations  is  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  apidication  of  guano  to  land,  and 
the  means  of  the  country  to  sustain  even  a 
much  increasing  population,  to  prove  which, 
says  Mr.  Disraeli,  “  he  entered  into  one  of  the 
most  original  and  interesting  calculations  that 
was  perhaps  ever  offered  to  the  House  of 
Commons.”  The  Norfolk  authorities  had,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lord  George,  proved  that  two  cwts. 
of  guano  would  add  ten  tons  per  acre  to  the 
turnip  crop,  but  he  gave  three  cwts.,  lest  he 
should  exaggerate  the  quantity,  and  then  two 
million  cwts.  of  guano  would  add  six  million 
six  hundred  and  sixty -six  thousand  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  tons  to  the  natui’al  unmanured 
produce  of  the  crop;  and  as  it  was  considered 
that  a  ton  of  swedes  would  last  twenty  sheep 
three  weeks,  twenty  sheep  feeding  on  a  ton 
of  turnips  in  three  weeks  would  make  thirty 
pounds  of  mutton,  but  to  be  safe  in  his  esti¬ 
mate,  he  would  assume  that  one  ton  of  turnips 
made  only  half  the  quantity. 

Then  the  biographer  comes  in  thus,  ‘“Mul¬ 
tiply,  then,’  exclaimed  Bentinck  with  the  ear¬ 
nest  air  of  a  crusader,  ‘six  million  six  hundred 
and  sixty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty 
by  fifteen,  and  you  have  no  less  than  ninety- 
nine  million  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
thousand  and  nine  hundred  pounds  of  mutton 


as  the  fruits  of  one  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
guano;  which  at  ninety-two  pounds  per  man, 
the  average  Englishman’s  allowance,  afibrds 
meat  for  one  million  eight  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  niue  hundred  and  fifty-five — nearly 
two  million  of  her  majesty’s  subjects.’  This 
is  a  specimen  of  those  original  and  startling 
c.alculations  to  which  the  house  was  soon  to 
become  accustomed  from  his  lips.”  Well,  it 
was  somewhat  of  an  example,  but  is  it  conceiv¬ 
able  that  Disraeli  the  humorist  wrote  this 
with  a  grave  face  ? 

These  “  original  and  startling  calculations” 
were  delivered  during  the  debate  on  the  27th 
of  January,  on  which  occasion  Prince  Albert 
attended  to  listen  to  the  discussion.  He  was 
accompanied  by  the  master  of  the  horse, 
and  went,  as  the  queen  herself  has  assured  us, 
merely  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  other 
royal  princes  do,  to  hear  a  fine  debate,  which 
is  so  useful  to  princes,  but  he  naturally  felt 
unable  to  do  so  again,  for  Lord  George  Bentinck 
and  some  of  his  followei's  chose  to  consider 
the  presence  of  the  prince  consort  “  the  unfair 
and  unwise  manoeuvre  of  the  minister”  to  give 
the  semblance  of  the  personal  sanction  of  her 
majesty  to  the  government  measure.  Loixl 
George  in  coucluding  his  speech  intimated, 
that  if  so  humble  an  individual  as  himself 
might  be  permitted  to  whisper  a  word  in  the 
eai’  of  the  illustrious  and  royal  personage  who, 
as  he  stood  nearest,  so  was  justly  dearest  to  her 
who  sits  upon  the  throne,  he  would  take  leave 
to  say  that  he  could  not  but  think  he  (the  prince) 
listened  to  ill  advice  when,  on  the  fiist  night 
of  that  great  discussion,  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  seduced  by  the  first  minister  of  the  crown 
to  come  down  to  that  house  and  give  eclat, 
and  as  it  were  by  reflection  from  the  queen 
to  give  the  semblance  of  a  personal  sanction 
of  her  majesty  to  a  measure,  which,  be  it  for 
good  or  evil,  a  great  majority  at  least  of  the 
landed  aristocracy  of  England,  of  Scotland, 
and  of  Ireland  imagined  fraught  with  deep 
injury,  if  not  ruin,  to  them — a  measure  which, 
not  confined  in  its  operation  to  this  great 
class,  is  calculated  to  grind  down  countless 
smaller  interests  of  the  empire,  transferring 
the  profits  of  all  these  interests,  great  and 
small  alike,  from  Englishmen,  from  Scotch- 
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men,  and  from  Irishmen  to  Americans,  to 
Erenchmen,  to  Russians,  to  Poles,  to  Prus- 
siiins,  and  to  Germans.  Of  coui-se  this  was 
exceedingly  unj)leiisant  for  the  ])rince  consort, 
and  it  was  not  calculated  to  enhance  the  cause 
of  protection,  for  it  was  evidence  of  a  failing 
interest  when  such  a  circumstance  could  be  so 
<lragged  into  the  heat  of  debate. 

There  is  no  need  now  to  follow  the  leader 
of  the  “third  party”  in  his  subsequent  efforts; 
nor  in  the  bitter  attacks  on  Peel,  in  one  of 
which  at  a  later  period,  when  the  Irish  Co¬ 
ercion  Bill  was  being  discussed,  the  prime 
minister  was  accused  of  having  hunted  Can¬ 
ning  to  death  on  the  que.stion  of  Catholic  eman¬ 
cipation,  on  which  it  was  alleged  he  had  in 
1827  stated  that  he  told  Lord  Liverpool  in 
1825  that  he  had  changed  his  opinions.  It  was 
perhaps  to  be  expected  that  the  Protection¬ 
ists  would  fight  with  a  certain  fury,  and  the 
fashion  of  the  fighting  was  that  of  an  age  that 
was  already  passing  away,  and  has  only  been 
revived  at  heated  intervals  and  amidst  great 
j)olitical  excitements.  Sir  Robert  warmly  and 
emphatically  denied  the  charge,  and  it  scarcely 
affected  his  ultimate  position  as  the  great 
minister  who  had  gone  out  of  office  for  the 
sake  of  a  conscientious  regard  to  his  convic¬ 
tions. 

It  was  in  allusion  to  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  repre¬ 
sentation  of  “  an  ancient  monarchy”  as  part 
of  the  constitution  of  the  country,  that  Lord 
George  Bentinck  made  the  reference  to  the 
])resence  of  the  prince  in  the  house,  and  he 
also  spoke  of  the  “  paid  janissaries”  and  the 
renegades  who  supported  the  minister.  In- 
<leetl,  by  that  time  he  seemed  to  have  become 
apt  at  adopting  the  strong  expressions  which 
had  so  frequently  been  used  in  defending 
the  interests  of  his  party  and  attacking  the 
premier. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Corn  Bill :  the 
tactics  of  Loi'd  George  Bentinck  were  to  post- 
j)one  the  division  as  long  as  possible.  There 
were  certain  seats  in  parliament  vacant  by 
death  or  resignation ;  and  it  was  sought  to 
tide  over  the  debate  first  beyond  the  Easter 
rece.s8,  and  then  to  as  late  a  date  as  possible. 
Time,  it  was  thought,  might  be  on  the  side  of 
the  lajuled  interest  if  the  nation  and  the  house 


could  by  any  means  be  brought  to  an  altered 
opinion.  “  This  night,”  saiil  Sir  Robert  Peel 
on  the  sixth  night  of  the  debate,  “is  to  decide 
between  the  policy  of  continued  relaxation  of 
restriction,  or  the  return  to  restraint  and  i)ro- 
hibition.  This  night  you  will  select  the  motto 
which  is  to  indicate  the  commei'cial  policy  of 
England.  Shall  it  be  advance  or  recede  ? 
Which  is  the  fitter  motto  for  this  great  em¬ 
pire  ?  Survey  our  position  ;  consuler  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  God  and  nature  have  given 
us,  and  the  destiny  for  which  we  are  intended. 
We  stand  on  the  confines  of  Western  Europe, 
the  chief  connecting  link  between  the  Old 
World  and  the  New.  The  discoveries  of  science, 
the  improvements  in  navigation,  have  brought 
us  within  ten  days  of  St.  Petemburg,  and  will 
soon  bring  us  within  ten  days  of  New  York. 
We  have  an  extent  of  coast  greater,  in  pro- 
jwrtion  to  our  population  and  the  area  of  our 
land,  than  any  other  great  nation,  securing  to 
us  maritime  strength  and  superiority.  Iron 
and  coal,  the  sinews  of  manufacture,  give  us 
advantages  over  every  rival  in  the  great  com¬ 
petition  of  industry.  Our  cajiital  far  exceeds 
that  which  they  can  command.  In  ingenuity, 
in  skill,  in  energy,  we  are  inferior  to  none. 
Our  national  character,  the  free  institutions 
under  which  we  live,  the  liberty  of  thought 
and  action,  an  unshackled  press  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  every  discovery  and  of  every 
advance  in  science,  combine  with  our  natural 
and  physical  advantages  to  place  us  at  the 
head  of  those  nations  which  profit  by  the  free 
interchange  of  their  products.  And  is  this 
the  country  to  shrink  from  competition?  Is 
this  the  country  to  adopt  a  retrograde  policy  ? 
Is  this  the  country  which  can  only  flourish  in 
the  sickly  atmosphere  of  prohibition?  Is  this 
the  country  to  stand  shivering  on  the  brink 
of  exposure  to  the  healthful  breezes  of  compe¬ 
tition?”  So  much  for  the  general  question  of 
free-trade;  then  addressing  the  agriculturists 
in  p.articular,  he  exclaimed,  “  When  the  yearn 
of  dearth  may  have  come.  .  .  when  you  are 
exhorting  a  suffering  jjeojile  to  fortitude  under 
their  privations.  .  .  and  encouraging  them 

to  bejir  without  repining  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  may  God  grant  that  by  your  de¬ 
cision  of  this  night  you  may  have  laid  in  store 
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for  yourselves  the  consolation  of  reflecting 
that  such  calamities  are,  in  truth,  the  dispen¬ 
sations  of  Providence  —  that  they  have  not 
been  caused,  tliey  have  not  been  aggravated, 
by  the  laws  of  man  restricting  in  the  hours  of 
scarcity  the  supply  of  food!” 

Lord  George  Bentinck  brought  forward 
denials  sup})orted  by  statements  which  were 
little  more  than  contradictions.  The  govern¬ 
ment  commission  to  Ireland  had  created  an 
alarm.  The  potatoes  rotted  because  they  were 
dug  up  before  they  were  ripe.  The  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  famine  were  altogether  a  mistake. — 
There  was  evidently  no  compromise.  The  Pro¬ 
tectionists  had  drawn  the  sword  and  thrown 
away  the  scabbard;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  leading  free-traders  had  rallied  round  the 
minister.  The  evening  after  Sir  Robert  Peel 
made  his  statement,  John  Bright  spoke  with 
enthusiasm  in  his  defence.  “  I  watched  the 
right  honourable  baronet  go  home  last  night,” 
he  said,  “and  I  confess  I  envied  him  the  en¬ 
nobling  feelings  which  must  have  filled  his 
breast  after  delivering  his  speech — a  speech, 
I  venture  to  say,  more  powerful  and  more  to 
be  admired  than  any  speech  ever  heard  in  this 
house  within  the  memory  of  any  man  in  it. 
.  .  .  There  is  not,”  he  continued,  turning  to 
the  Protectionist  party,  “  a  man  in  your  ranks 
who  would  dare  to  sit  on  that  bench  as  the 
prime  minister  of  England,  pledged  to  main¬ 
tain  the  existing  law.  .  .  .  When  the  right 
honourable  baronet  resigned  he  was  then  no 
longer  your  minister.  lie  came  back  to  office 
as  the  minister  of  his  sovereign  and  of  the 
people — and  not  again  as  the  minister  of  a 
class  who  had  made  him  such  for  their  own 
selfish  objects.” 

Cobden  was  certain  of  the  result.  The 
landed  interest  might  have  their  pocket 
boroughs  and  their  nomination  counties,  but 
every  town  numbering  more  than  20,000  in¬ 
habitants  would  be  against  them.  He  wound 
up  by  saying,  “We  have  set  an  examide  to 
the  world  in  all  ages.  We  have  given  tlie 
world  the  example  of  a  free  press — of  a  re- 
j)resentative  government — of  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  liberty — and  we  are  going,  I  trust,  to 
give  them  an  example  more  glorious  than  all 
— that  of  making  industry  free,  and  of  giving 


it  the  advantage  of  every  clime  and  every 
latitude  under  heaven.” 

The  bill  went  into  committee  with  a  consider¬ 
able  majority  for  the  government,  and  though 
Mr.  Villiers  put  his  annual  motion  for  the 
immediate  abolition  of  the  corn-laws,  it  was 
understood  to  be  only  for  the  assertion  of  the 
principle  to  which  the  League  adhered.  They 
could  do  no  better  now  than  support  the  pro¬ 
posed  measure. 

The  member  for  Shrewsbury  had  already 
spoken  with  his  wonted  animation,  and  had, 
by  the  adroitness  with  which  he  sprung  to  the 
front,  placed  the  stamp  of  genius,  and  of  the 
genius  of  statecraft,  upon  the  former  successes 
which  had  made  him  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Protectionists.  He  was  now  little  less  than 
their  leader;  we  have  his  own  account  of  the 
opportunity  which  brought  him  to  the  front. 
“There  had  been  a  general  undei-standing  that 
the  great  question  was  not  to  be  entered  into 
on  this  occasion,  and  men  are  not  disposed 
to  embark  in  discussion  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  unless  supported  by  a  disciplined  fol¬ 
lowing.  It  seemed  that  the  curtain  was  about 
to  fall,  and  certainly  not  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  government.  In  their  position  the  first 
night  of  the  session  passed  in  serenity  was 
comparatively  a  triumph.  With  the  elements 
of  opjx)sition,  however  considerable,  so  inert 
and  desponding,  the  fii-st  night  might  give  the 
cue  to  the  country.  Perceiving  this  a  member, 
who,  though  on  the  Tory  benches,  had  been 
for  two  sessions  in  opposition  to  the  ministry, 
ventured  to  rise  and  attack  the  minister.  The 
opportune  in  a  popular  assembly  has  some¬ 
times  more  success  than  the  weightiest  efforts 
of  research  and  re.ason.  The  minister,  per¬ 
haps  too  contemptuous  of  his  opponents,  had 
not  guarded  all  his  approaches.  His  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  those  party  ties  by  which  he  had  risen, 
in  an  assembly,  too,  in  which  they  are  wisely 
reverenced ;  his  somewhat  ostentatious  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  favour  of  successive  sovereigns ; 
his  incautious  boast  that  his  Conservative 
government  had  discouraged  sedition  and  ex¬ 
tinguished  agitation,  when  it  was  univei-sally 
felt  that  he  wiis  about  to  legislate  on  the  most 
important  of  subjects  in  deference  to  agita¬ 
tion  ;  and  above  all  liis  significant  intimation 
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that  an  ancient  monarchy  and  a  proud  aristo¬ 
cracy  might  not  Le  compatible  with  a  reformed 
House  of  Commons — at  least  unless  he  were 
minister — offered  some  materials  in  the  luuid- 
ling  of  which  the  least  adroit  could  scarcely 
fail.  But  it  wiis  the  long-constrained  psission 
of  the  house  that  now  found  a  vent  far  more 
than  the  sallies  of  the  sjjeaker  that  changed 
the  frigid  silence  of  this  senate  into  excite¬ 
ment  and  tumult.” 

“I  should  have  abstained  from  obtruding 
myself  on  the  house  at  the  present  moment,” 
said  Disraeli,  in  the  speech  to  which  he 
refere,  “  had  it  not  been  for  the  peculiar  tone 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman.  I  think 
that  tone  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  At 
the  same  time  I  do  not  want  to  conceal  my 
opinions  on  the  general  subject.  I  am  not 
one  of  the  couveiTs.  I  am  perhaps  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  fallen  party.  To  the  opinions  which 
I  have  expressed  in  this  house  in  favour 
of  protection  I  still  adhere.  They  sent  me  to 
this  house,  and  if  I  had  relinquished  them,  I 
should  have  relinquished  my  seat  also.  I  must 
say  tliat  the  tone  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  is  hardly  fair  towards  the  house, 
while  he  stops  discussion  upon  a  subject  on 
which  he  himself  has  entered  with  a  fervency 
unusual  to  him.  Sir,  I  admire  a  minister  who 
says  that  he  holds  power  to  give  eff'ect  to  his 
own  convictions.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  has  arrived  at  a 
conscientious  conclusion  on  this  great  subject. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  says  it  is  not 
so  much  by  force  of  argument  as  by  the 
cogency  of  observation  that  he  has  arrived  at 
this  conclusion.  But,  sir,  surely  the  observa¬ 
tion  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
has  made  might  have  been  made  when  he 
filled  a  post  scarcely  less  considerable  than 
that  which  he  now  occupies.  What,  sir,  are 
we  to  think  of  the  eminent  statesman,  who, 
having  served  under  four  sovereigns,  who, 
having  been  called  to  steer  the  ship  on  so 
many  occasions  and  under  such  perilous  cir- 
cuni.stances,  has  only  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years  found  it  neces.sary  entirely  to 
change  his  convictions  on  that  important 
topic  which  must  have  presented  itself  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  his  con¬ 


sideration!  Sir,  I  must  say  that  such  a  minis¬ 
ter  may  be  conscientious,  but  he  is  unfortunate. 
I  must  say  also  that  he  ought  to  be  the  hist 
man  in  the  world  to  turn  round  and  upbraid 
his  party  in  a  tone  of  menace.  Sir,  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  finding  a  parallel  to  the  position 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  in  any  part 
of  history.  The  only  parallel  I  can  find  is  an 
incident  in  the  late  wai'  in  the  Levant,  which 
was  terminated  by  the  policy  of  the  noble  lord 
opposite.  I  remember  wdien  that  great  strug¬ 
gle  was  taking  place,  when  the  existence  of 
the  Turkish  empire  was  at  stake,  the  late  sul¬ 
tan,  a  man  of  great  energy  and  fertile  in 
resources,  was  determined  to  fit  out  an 
immense  fleet  to  maintain  his  empire.  Accor¬ 
dingly  a  vast  armament  was  collected.  It 
consisted  of  many  of  the  finest  ships  ever 
built.  The  crews  were  picked  men,  the  officers 
were  the  ablest  that  could  be  found,  and  both 
officers  and  men  w’ere  rewarded  before  they 
fought.  There  never  w'as  an  armament  which 
left  the  Dardanelles  similarly  appointed  since 
the  days  of  Solyman  the  Great.  The  sultan 
personally  witnessed  the  departure  of  the 
fleets;  all  the  muftis  prayed  for  the  success 
of  the  exjjedition,  as  all  the  muftis  here  prayed 
for  the  success  of  the  last  genei’al  election. 
Away  went  the  fleet,  but  what  was  the  con¬ 
sternation  of  the  sultan  when  the  lord  high 
admiral  steered  at  once  for  the  enemy’s  port ! 
Now,  sii’,  the  lord  high  admiral  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  was  very  much  misrepresented.  He  too 
was  called  a  traitor,  and  he  too  vindicated 
himself.  ‘  True  it  is,’  said  he,  ‘  I  did  place 
myself  at  the  head  of  this  valiant  armada; 
true  it  is  that  my  sovereign  embraced  me;  true 
it  is  that  all  the  muftis  in  the  empire  oflered 
up  prayers  for  my  success.  But  I  have  an 
objection  to  war;  I  see  no  use  in  prolonging 
the  struggle;  and  the  only  reason  I  had  for 
accepting  the  command  was  that  I  might  ter¬ 
minate  the  contest  by  betraying  my  master.’ 
It  is  all  very  well  for  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  to  come  forward  to  this  table  and 
say,  ‘  I  am  thinking  of  posterity;  although, 
certainly,  I  am  doing  on  this  side  of  the  Uible 
the  contrary  to  that  which  I  counselled  when 
.  I  stood  uixm  the  other;  but  my  sentiments  are 
I  magnanimous,  my  aim  is  heroic,  and,  ajipealing 
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to  posterity,  I  care  neither  for  your  cheers  nor 
for  your  taunts.’  But  we  may  iisk  ourselves 
wluit  were  the  means,  what  the  machinery,  by 
which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  ac- 
((uired  his  jx)sition,  how  he  obtained  power  to 
turn  ronnd  on  his  supporters  and  treat  them 
with  contempt  and  disdain?  Well  do  we  ; 
remember,  perhaps  not  without  a  blush,  the  , 
6110113  we  made  to  raise  him  to  the  bench  on  i 
which  he  now  sits.  Who  does  not  remember 
‘  the  sacred  cause  of  protection,’  for  which  sove¬ 
reigns  were  tliwarted,  parliament  dissolved, 
and  a  nation  taken  in?  Delightful  indeed,  to 
have  the  right  honourable  gentleman  entering 
into  all  his  confidential  details,  when,  to  use 
his  courtly  language,  he  ‘called’  upon  his 
sovereign.  Would  his  sov'ereign  have  called  on 
him,  if,  in  1841,  he  had  not  placed  himself,  as 
he  said,  at  the  head  of  the  gentlemen  of  Eng¬ 
land  ?  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  to  take  this  high-flying  course, 
but  I  think  myself — I  say  it  with  great  respect 
for  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  house  and 
the  other,  I  say  it  without  any  wish  to  achieve  j 
.a  party  triumph,  for  I  believe  I  belong  to  a 
party  which  can  triumph  no  more,  for  we  have 
nothing  left  on  our  side  except  the  constituen-  ] 
cies  which  we  have  not  betrayed — but  I  do  say  | 
that  my  conception  of  a  great  statesman  is  of 
one  who  represents  a  great  idea — an  idea 
which  may  lead  him  to  power;  an  idea  with 
which  he  may  identify  himself;  an  idea  which 
he  may  develop;  an  idea  which  he  may  and 
can  impress  on  the  mind  and  conscience  of  a 
nation ;  that,  sir,  is  my  idea  of  what  makes  a 
man  a  great  statesman.  I  do  not  care  whether 
he  is  a  manufacturer  or  a  manufacturer’s  son. 
That  is  a  grand,  that  is  indeed  a  heroic  jxei- 
tion.  But  I  care  not  what  may  be  the  position 
of  a  man  who  never  originates  an  idea — a 
watcher  of  the  atmosphere — a  man  who,  as  he  ! 
says,  takes  his  observations,  and  when  he  finds  j 
the  wind  in  a  certain  quarter  trims  his  sails  to 
suit  it.  Such  a  man  may  be  a  powerful  minis-  | 
ter,  but  he  is  no  more  a  grejit  statesman  than  | 
a  man  who  gets  up  behind  a  carriage  is  a  gi  eat  i 
whip.”  I 

In  his  modesty  the  narrator  of  the  circum-  , 
stances  under  which  this  extraordinary  attack 
was  uttered  lias  scarcely  done  himself  justice  I 


as  to  the  result  of  his  skilful  gi'iisp  of  the 
situation  and  his  prompt  use  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  It  was  he  who  then  gave  a  voice  and 
an  articulate  expression  to  the  rage,  we  might 
almost  say  the  desire  for  revenge,  which  was 
consuming  the  body  of  men  who,  believing 
that  they  had  been  betrayed  and  deseited, 
yet  found  no  speaker  adequate  to  represent 
their  feelings.  They  were  lighted  by  the  flash 
of  this  sudden  outburst.  It  was  as  an  electric 
shock  to  their  drooping  energies,  and  though 
they  knew  that  they  were  defeated  beyond 
the  present  jxiwer  of  recovery,  they  might  yet 
become  a  party. 

The  former  pai’t  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  sjieech 
had  been  full  of  statistics,  which,  however, 
were  but  the  introduction  to  its  real  meaning 
and  intention,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his 
reply  said,  “I  foresaw  that  the  course  which 
I  had  taken  from  a  sense  of  public  duty 
would  expose  me  to  serious  sacrifices.  I  fore¬ 
saw,  as  its  inevitable  result,  that  I  must  forfeit 
friendships  which  I  highly  valued;  that  I  must 
inteiTupt  political  relations  in  which  I  took  a 
sincere  pride ;  but  the  smallest  penalty  which 
I  contemplated  was  the  continued  venomous 
attacks  of  the  member  for  Shrewsbury.  Sir, 
I  will  only  say  of  that  honourable  gentleman 
that  if  he,  after  reviewing  the  whole  of  my 
political  life — a  life  of  thirty  years  before  my 
accession  to  office  in  1841 — if  he  then  enter¬ 
tained  the  opinion  of  me  which  he  now  pro¬ 
fesses,  it  is  sui-prising  that  in  1841,  after  that 
long  experience  of  my  public  career,  he  should 
have  been  prepared  to  give  me  his  confidence. 
It  is  still  more  surprising  that  he  should  have 
been  ready,  as  I  think  he  wa.s,  to  unite  his 
fortunes  with  mine  in  office,  thus  implying 
the  strongest  proof  which  any  public  man 
can  give  of  confidence  in  the  honour  and 
integrity  of  a  minister  of  the  crown.” 

Disraeli  denied  that  he  had  ever  been  directly 
an  applicant  for  place  in  1841,  or  at  any  other 
time.  This  was  of  course  true,  but  it  was  not 
unknown  that  friends  of  the  member  for 
Shrewsbury  had  been  interested  in  obtaining 
for  him  some  official  recognition  during  the 
early  part  of  the  Peel  administration — that 
administration  which  he  had  now  come  to 
characterize  as  “jKilitical  jiedlars  who  had 
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l)onght  their  party  in  tlie  clieapest  market 
and  sold  it  in  tlie  dearest” — while  tlie  jiremier 
was  describeti  as  one  wlio  had  been  “a  trader 
on  other  people’s  intelligence,” — whose  “life 
was,  in  fact,  one  great  princijde  of  appi'oj)ria- 
tion — the  political  burglar  of  other  men’s 
ideas — who,  after  deserting  his  friends,  acted 
as  if  they  hatl  deserted  him.”  Sir  Robert  had 
a  few  words  for  these  representations  of  his 
conduct  towards  the  Pi’otectionists.  He  ha<l 
explained  more  than  once  what  were  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  take  the  course  which  he  had  pui-sued. 
He  had  felt  in  the  previous  November  that 
there  was  just  cause  for  apprehension  of 
famine  and  scarcity  in  Ireland,  and  those 
ajiprehensions,  though  they  might  be  denied 
now,  were  at  least  shared  then  by  the  Protec¬ 
tionists.  He  brought  forward  some  of  the 
strong  declarations  then  made  by  membei-s  of 
that  party  in  favour  of  a  suspension  of  the 
corn-laws.  He  ndght  have  been  wrong,  he 
Sivid,  but  his  impression  was  first  that  his  duty 
towards  a  country  threatened  with  famine 
required  that  that  which  had  been  the  ordin¬ 
ary  remedy  under  all  similar  circumstances 
should  be  resorted  to — namely,  that  there 
should  be  free  access  to  the  food  of  man  from 
whatever  quarter  it  might  come.  He  was 
j)re[)ared  to  give  the  best  proof  which  public 
men  can  give  of  the  sincerity  of  their  opinions, 
by  tendering  his  resignation  of  office  and 
devolving  upon  others  the  duty  of  proposing 
this  measure ;  and  if  these  laws  w'ere  once 
suspended,  and  there  was  unlimited  access 
to  food,  the  produce  of  other  countrie.s, 
he  and  those  with  whom  he  acted  felt  the 
.strongest  conviction  that  it  was  not  for  the 
public  interest — that  it  was  not  for  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  agricultural  party — that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  permanently  to  reimpose 
re.strictions  on  the  importation  of  food.  He 
could  not  propose  the  re-establishment  of  the 
existing  law  with  any  guarantee  for  its  per¬ 
manence. 

He  had  acted  with  Mr.  Huskis-son  in  1822, 
1825,  and  1826  in  revising  the  commercial 
system  and  applying  to  that  system  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  free-trade.  In  1842,  after  his  acces¬ 
sion  to  office,  he  prepared  a  revision  of  the 


corn-laws.  Had  anything  taken  place  at  the 
election  of  1846  which  precluded  that  revision? 
Was  there  a  public  assurance  given  to  the 
])eople  of  this  country  at  the  election  of  1841 
that  the  existing  amount  of  protection  to 
agriculture  should  be  retained?  When  he 
made  this  inquiry  there  were  cries  of  “Yes,” 
to  which  he  quickly  retorted,  “There  was, 
wi\s  there?  Then  if  there  was,  you  were  as 
guilty  as  I !  What  was  the  assurance  given  ? 
If  it  was  that  the  amount  of  protection  to 
agriculture  which  existed  in  1840  and  1841 
should  be  retained,  opposition  ought  to  have 
been  made  by  you  to  the  revision  of  that  sys¬ 
tem  in  1842.  Why  was  the  removal  of  the 
l)rohibition  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
meat  and  foreign  cattle  assented  to?  That 
removal  must  have  been  utterly  at  variance 
with  any  assurance  that  the  protection  to 
agriculture  which  existed  in  1840  and  1841 
should  be  retained.  Yet  that  removal  was 
voted  by  the  house  by  large  majorities;  and 
after  the  bill  of  1842  was  I  not  repeatedly 
iisked  the  question,  ‘Now  that  you  have 
]iassed  this  bill  establishing  a  new  corn-law, 
will  you  give  a  public  iissurance  that  to  that 
YOU  will  at  all  times  adhere?’  Did  I  not  uni¬ 
formly  decline  to  give  any  such  assurance? 
I  said  I  had  no  intention  of  proposing  an 
alteration  of  the  law  at  the  time  when  the 
question  was  put  to  me;  but  I  distinctly 
declared  that  I  would  not  fetter  for  ever  my 
discretion  by  giving  such  a  pledge.”  Sir 
Robert’s  sj)eech  went  on  with  an  able  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  situation  in  which  the  government 
was  placed,  and  of  the  continued  conditions 
which  had  wrought  a  change  in  his  opinions 
with  regard  to  the  retention  of  a  duty  on 
grain,  which,  after  all,  would  not  sati.sfy  the 
agricultural  party,  and  would  amount  to 
giving  an  ineffectual  protection  with  all  the 
odium  that  would  attach  to  giving  an  ade¬ 
quate  one. 

There  is  no  need  to  follow  tl)e  whole  courae 
of  the  discussion.  Sir  Robert  foresaw  and 
was  warned  of  the  result.  In  the  couree  of 
the  final  debate,  at  the  conclusion  of  an  elo¬ 
quent  speech,  he  Siiid,  “I  am  not  surprised  to 
hear  honourable  members  pre<lict  that  my 
tenure  of  power  is  short.  But  let  us  pa.-'s  this 
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measure,  ami  while  it  is  in  progress  let  me  | 
request  of  you  to  suspend  your  indignation.  | 
This  measure  being  once  passed,  j’ou  on  j 
this  side,  and  you  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  . 
house,  may  adopt  whatever  measures  you 
think  proper  for  the  purpose  of  terminat¬ 
ing  my  political  e.xistence.  I  assure  you, 

I  dejdore  the  loss  of  your  confidence  much 
more  than  I  shall  deplore  the  loss  of  poli¬ 
tical  power.  .  .  .  When  I  do  fall,  I 

shall  have  the  s;itisfaction  of  reflecting 
that  I  do  not  fall  because  I  have  shown  sub¬ 
servience  to  a  party.  I  shall  not  fall  because 
I  preferred  the  interests  of  party  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  community ;  and  I 
shall  carry  with  me  the  satisfaction  of  reflect¬ 
ing  that  during  the  coui-se  of  my  official 
career  my  object  has  been  to  mitigate  mono¬ 
poly,  to  increase  the  demand  for  industry,  to 
remove  the  restrictions  on  commerce,  to 
equalize  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  to  ameli¬ 
orate  the  condition  of  those  who  labour.” 

On  the  15th  of  May  the  division  was  taken 
at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  Corn 
Importation  Bill,  as  it  was  called,  was  passed 
by  327  votes  to  229,  giving  a  majority  of  98 
votes.  In  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  opposed 
by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  described  it 
as  “  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  attacks  that 
would  shake  the  foundations  of  the  throne, 
cripple  the  church,  endanger  the  institutions 
of  the  country,  and  plunge  a  happy  and  con¬ 
tented  people  into  misery,  confusion,  and 
anarchy.”  Lord  Stanley  also  opposed  it,  de- 
cliiring  that  it  w’as  for  their  lordships  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  people  against  those  whom  they  had 
chosen  to  represent  their  opinions,  and  that 
the  reward  would  be  the  thanks  of  a  grateful 
and  admiring  people,  who  would  then  justly 
exclaim,  “  Thank  God,  we  have  a  House  of 
Lords  !”  Lord  Brougham  earnestly  supported 
the  measure  by  one  of  his  most  vigorous 
speeches,  in  which  he  spoke  of  Peel  as  “  one  of 
the  gi-eatest  mini-sters  who  ever  ruled  the 
destinies  of  a  country;”  but  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  bill  finally  j^assed  was  due  chiefly 
to  the  Duke  of  W ellington,  who,  on  the  second 
reading,  said,  “  I  shall  ever  lament  any  break¬ 
ing  up  of  the  habits  of  confidence  in  public 
life  with  which  your  lordships  have  honoured 


me;  but  I  will  not  allow'  this  occasion  to  pass, 
even  if  this  night  should  possibly  be  the  last 
upon  wdiich  I  shall  give  you  my  advice,  with¬ 
out  giving  my  counsel  as  to  the  vote  which  I 
think  your  lordships  should  give  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.”  The  advice  was  not  to  reject  a  measure 
which  had  passed  by  such  large  majorities  in 
the  House  of  Gommons,  and  it  was  sound 
counsel,  for  those  who  remembered  what  had 
been  the  effect  of  the  opposition  of  the  lords 
to  the  reform  bill  could  scarcely  have  desired 
to  provoke  a  collision  which  must  ultimately 
put  their  house  in  antagonism  to  the  country. 

Peel  had  undergone  so  much  during  the 
debates  on  the  repeal  of  the  corn-law's  that  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  if  he  looked 
forward  to  the  inevitable  resignation  of  office 
with  something  like  a  sense  of  relief.  It  is 
asserted,  indeed,  that  though  he  controlled  his 
temjjer  in  the  house,  and  over  and  over  again 
refused  to  be  led  into  personal  retorts,  he 
was  so  irritated  by  Disraeli’s  attacks,  that 
on  the  latest  occasion  to  which  we  have  re¬ 
ferred,  he  asked  Lord  Lincoln  (afterw'ards 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  to  carry  a  challenge 
to  his  remorseless  antagonist,  and  that  on 
Lord  Lincoln’s  refusal,  he  would  have  sought 
another  second,  but  for  the  remon.strances  of 
his  friend  and  threats  of  application  to  a 
magistrate.  If  this  is  a  true  story,  it  was  very 
fortunate  that  he  was  diverted  from  his  pur¬ 
pose,  as  such  a  step  would  have  been  most  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  cause  and  to  his  reputation. 
Doubtless  he  saw  this  himself  on  reflection; 
but  he  had  just  left  the  house,  and  the  clamor¬ 
ous  cheers,  jeera,  and  taunts  of  those  who  had 
been  his  followers,  and  some  of  whom  had  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  his  friends,  had  goaded  and  al¬ 
most  maddened  him. 

Nor  w'tis  he  yet  to  escape  from  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  such  attacks  both  by  Lord  George 
Bentinck  and  the  now  prominent  politician 
who  shared  wdth  that  nobleman  the  confidence 
of  the  Protectionist  party. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  in  anticipation  of  the 
passing  of  the  bill  by  the  House  of  Lords,  he 
addressed  a  memorandum  to  his  colleagues  in 
the  cabinet,  in  which  he  submitted  for  their 
consideration  “  whether,  after  the  passing  of 
the  Corn  Bill  and  the  Customs  Bill,  it  would 
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be  for  the  interest  of  the  crown,  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  for  the  honour  and  character  of  the 
government,  that  they  should  remain  in  office.” 
He  added  “a  government  ought  to  have  a 
natural  suj)port ;  a  Conservative  government 
should  be  supported  by  a  Conservative  party. 
Support  from  the  compassion  of  its  enemies, 
or  even  from  the  personally  friendly  feelings 
of  those  who  ought  on  public  principle  to  op- 
I)ose  a  government,  is  a  hollow  and  not  a  cre¬ 
ditable  support.  Depend  upon  it  that  we 
shall  not  pass  the  Irish  bill  into  a  law.  .  .  . 
I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  we  ought  not 
to  retain  office  after  we  have  lost  power.” 
Nearly  all  the  other  members  of  government 
agi-eed  with  this  opinion,  and  Sir  Eobert’s 
expectations  were  very  shortly  realized. 

The  sufferings  and  want  of  the  people  in 
Ireland,  because  of  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop,  had  been  followed  by  a  great  increase  in 
violence  and  crime  in  many  of  the  agrarian 
districts.  In  1844  the  number  of  such  offences 
had  been  1495 ;  in  1845  they  w'ere  3642,  and 
were  still  rapidly  increasing.  A  bill  for  the 
jwotection  of  life  and  property  in  Ireland  had 
been  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  by 
Lord  St.  Germans,  and  received  for  promotion 
in  the  Commons  by  Sir  James  Graham.  The 
state  of  the  country  was  such  that  some  im¬ 
mediate  measure  appeared  to  be  necessary. 
At  Clonmel  cannon  had  been  stationed  at 
each  end  of  the  town,  the  streets  were  full  of 
soldiers  and  police,  and  the  mob  had  broken 
into  all  the  bakers’  shops,  and  biken  out  all 
the  food  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  The 
banks  and  shops  were  shut,  and  the  whole 
place  was  in  a  state  of  siege.  Carrick-on-Suir 
had  been  sacked,  the  meal  and  provision  stores 
broken  into  by  the  starving,  or  by  the  riotous 
who  instigated  the  starving.  Mayo  was  in  a 
state  of  famine ;  a  boat  proceeding  from 
Limerick  to  Clare  was  boarded  by  a  number 
of  famished  peasants,  and  her  cargo  of  corn 
and  Iiulian  flour  taken  away.  Robbery,  mur¬ 
derous  assaults — unhiwful  use  and  possession 
of  arms — attacks  on  houses  by  firing  into  them 
— the  administration  of  unlawful  oaths — were 
rejxirted  chiefly  from  the  district  between 
Cavan  on  the  north  and  Tipperary  on  the  south. 


The  jn-oposed  bill  gave  ample  power  to  the 
lord-lieutenant  to  jiroclaim  a  district  where 
heinous  offences  had  been  committed,  to  ap¬ 
point  salaried  magistrates,  to  increase  the  con¬ 
stabulary  force,  and  where  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  arrest  jiersons  who  were  out  of 
their  dwellings  between  sunset  and  sunrise. 
It  had  passed  the  fii-st  reading,  and  now  came 
on  for  the  second  reading  on  the  8th,  from 
which  it  was  adjourned  to  the  12th  of  June. 
It  was  understood  that  the  bill  would  then 
be  opposed  by  the  Liberals,  and  it  was  now 
certain  that  it  would  be  also  opposed  by  the 
Protectionists.  There  were  rumours  of  a 
strange  coalition  between  these  parties;  but 
this  Lord  John  Russell  emphatically  denied. 
The  result  was,  however,  that  both  Lord 
George  Bentinck  and  Disraeli  were  still  vio¬ 
lent  in  their  antagonism,  and  Lord  George 
gave  some  colour  to  the  rumour  i-eferred  to 
by  calling  on  the  opposition  members,  “  who 
might  indeed  have  profited  by  the  treason,  but 
couhl  not  surely  honour  the  traitor,”  to  join 
the  Protectionists  in  punishing  him.  “  It  is 
time,”  he  exclaimed,  “  that  atonement  should 
be  made  to  an  insulted  country,  the  betrayed 
honour  of  parliament,  and  the  betrayed  con¬ 
stituencies  of  the  empire.”  It  was  then  that 
he  spoke  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  being  supported 
by  “  paid  janissaries  and  some  seventy  other 
auxiliaries,  who,  while  they  support  him,  ex¬ 
press  disgust  at  his  conduct,”  and  it  was  then 
that  the  charge  was  brought,  which  Peel  em¬ 
phatically  contradicted  and  brought  letters  in 
order  to  disprove,  that  though  he  had  vigor¬ 
ously  opposed  Catholic  emancipation  in  1827, 
he  had  written  a  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool  in 
1825,  stating  that  he  had  changed  his  views 
on  the  Catholic  question,  and  that  the  time 
had  come  for  a  settlement.  There  was  much 
repeated  denunciation,  and  many  venomous 
expressions,  but  Peel  had  already  landed  in  a 
serener  atmosphere  in  the  opinion  of  the  coun- 
trj',  and  though  he  felt  the  attacks  bitterly, 
they  scarcely  told  on  his  rej)utation  with  the 
great  majority  even  of  those  who  were  op¬ 
posed  to  him.  The  words  in  which  Cobden 
closed  the  debate  were  full  of  meaning.  They 
struck  fire.  He  intimated  that  he  and  his 
friends  would  vote  against  the  measure  on  its 
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own  iiilierent  merits,  certainly  not  from  any 
want  of  confidence  in  the  minister.  “  If  the 
tlivision  this  night  be  adverse  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  I  will  say  that  should  the  right  hon. 
liaronet  choose  to  retire  from  office  in  conse- 
(luence  of  that  vote,  he  carries  with  him  the 
esteem  and  gratitude  of  a  larger  number  of 
the  population  of  this  empire  than  ever  fol¬ 
lowed  any  minister  that  was  hurled  from 
power.  ...  I  tender  to  the  right  honourable 
baronet  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  unwearied 
perseverance,  the  unswerving  firmness,  and 
the  great  ability  with  which  he  has  during 
the  last  six  months  conducted  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  reforms  ever  carried  in  any  coun¬ 
try  through  this  House  of  Commons.” 

The  majority  presented  a  combination  of 
members  opposed  to  the  measure  on  its  merits, 
but  not  to  the  premier, — of  those  whose  way  to 
office  would  now  be  opened  up  by  its  defeat, — 
and  of  those  who  would  risk  any  consequence 
in  resenting  their  defeat  on  the  corn-laws. 

The  division  was  received  by  the  house  iu 
silence,  and  its  results  were  neither  unexpected 
nor  deplored  by  either  of  the  parties  in¬ 
terested.  For  the  second  reading  there  were 
219  votes;  against  it,  294.  By  a  coincidence 
which  was  at  least  noticeable,  the  bill  for  the 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws  passed  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  same  day  (the  26th  June),  in 
which  the  ministry  which  had  achieved  that 
important  measure  was  defeated  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel  rose  there  was  a 
profound  silence,  and  in  the  majority  of  the 
house  a  profound  admiration  and  sympathy. 
He  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  “  I  admit,” 
said  he,  “that  the  withdrawal  of  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  many  of  our  friends  was  the  natural 
result  of  the  measures  we  proposed ;  and  I  do 
think,  when  proposals  of  such  a  nature  are 
made,  apparently  at  variance  with  the  course 
which  ministers  heretofore  have  pursued,  and 
subjecting  them  to  the  charge  or  taunt  of  in¬ 
consistency,  uiron  the  whole  it  is  advantageous 
for  the  country  and  for  the  genuine  character 
of  public  men  that  the  proposal  of  measures 
of  that  kind,  under  such  circumstances,  should 
entail  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  fitting 
inniishmeut,  namely,  expulsion  from  office. 


I  therefore  do  not  complain  of  it ;  anything  is 
preferable  to  attemirting  to  mainbrin  ourselves 
in  office  without  a  full  measure  of  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  this  house. 

“In  reference  to  our  proposing  these  measures, 
I  have  no  wish  to  rob  any  person  of  the  credit 
which  is  justly  due  to  him  for  them.  But  I 
may  say  that  neither  the  gentlemen  sitting  on 
the  benches  opposite,  nor  myself,  nor  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  sitting  around  me — I  say  that  neither 
[  of  us  are  the  parties  who  are  strictly  entitled 
to  the  merit.  There  h.as  been  a  combination 
of  parties,  and  that  combination  of  parties, 
together  with  the  influence  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  has  led  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
measures.  But  there  is  a  name  which  ought 
to  be  associated  with  their  success.  It  is  not 
the  name  of  the  noble  lord  the  member  for 
the  city  of  London,  neither  is  it  my  name. 
The  name  which  ought  to  be  and  which 
will  be  associated  with  the  success  of  these 
measures  is  the  name  of  the  man  who,  acting, 
I  believe,  from  pure  and  disinterested  mo¬ 
tives,  has  advocated  their  cause  with  untiring 
energy,  and  by  appeals  to  reason  enforced  by 
an  eloquence  the  more  to  be  admired,  because 
it  is  unaffected  and  unadorned  —  the  name 
which  ought  to  be  and  will  be  associated  with 
these  measures  is  the  name  of  Richard  CoMen. 
Without  scruple,  sir,  I  attribute  the  success  of 
these  measures  to  him. 

“I  shall  leave  office,  I  fear,  with  a  name 
severely  censured  by  many  honourable  gentle¬ 
men,  who,  on  public  principle,  deeply  regret 
the  severance  of  party  ties,  not  from  any 
interested  or  personal  motives,  but  because 
they  believe  fidelity  to  ]iartv  engagements — 
the  existence  and  maintenance  of  a  great  party 
— to  constitute  a  powerful  instrument  of  a 
government ;  I  shall  surrender  jwwer,  greatly 
censured,  I  fear,  by  many  honourable  gentle¬ 
men  who,  from  no  interested  motives,  have 
adhered  to  the  principle  of  protection,  as  im¬ 
portant  to  the  welfare  and  interest  of  the 
country;  I  shall  leave  a  name  execrated  by 
every  monopolist  who,  from  less  honourable 
motives,  maintains  protection  for  his  own 
individual  benefit;  but  it  may  be  that  I  shall 
leave  a  name  sometimes  remembered  with 
expressions  of  good-will  in  those  jdaces  which 
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are  the  abode  of  men  whose  lot  it  is  to  labour 
and  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow — a  name  remembered  with  e.xjires- 
sions  of  good-will  when  they  shall  recreate  their 
exhausted  strength  with  abundant  and  un¬ 
taxed  food,  the  sweeter  because  it  is  no  longer 
leavened  with  a  sense  of  injustice.” 

The  words  of  the  last  paragraph  of  this  fine 
speech  are  engraved  on  the  pedestal  of  the 
statue  of  Sir  Robert  at  Peel  Park,  Salford. 
They  were  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  had  long  laboured  and  waited  for  the 
abolition  of  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  account  of  the  scene  in  the  house  has 
been  given  with  graphic  force  and  picturesque 
effect  by  his  opponent,  in  terms  which  are 
rather  those  of  the  narrator  who  recalls  the 
fight,  than  of  the  gladiator  who  wtis  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  combatants. 

“At  length,”  wrote  Mr.  Disraeli  in  his  Life 
of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  “about  half-past  one 
o’clock  the  galleries  were  cleared,  the  division 
called,  and  the  question  put.  In  almost  all 
previous  divisions  where  the  fate  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  had  been  depending  the  vote  of  every 
member,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  had  been 
anticipated ;  that  was  not  the  case  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance,  and  the  direction  which  mem¬ 
bers  took  as  they  left  their  seats  was  anxiously 
watched.  !More  than  one  hundred  Protec¬ 
tionist  members  followed  the  minister ;  more 
than  eighty  avoided  the  division — a  few  of 
these,  however,  had  paired;  nearly  the  same 
number  followed  Lord  George  Bentinck.  But 
it  was  not  merely  their  numbers  that  attracted 
the  anxious  observation  of  the  treasury  bench 
as  the  Protectionists  passed  in  defile  before 
the  minister  to  the  hostile  Lobby.  It  was 
impossible  that  he  could  have  marked  them 
without  emotion — the  flower  of  that  gi-eat 
party  which  had  been  so  proud  to  follow  one 
who  had  been  so  proud  to  lead  them.  They 
were  men  to  gain  whose  hearts  and  the  hearts 
of  their  fatheis  had  been  the  aim  and  exulta¬ 
tion  of  his  life.  They  had  extended  to  him 
an  unlimited  confidence  and  an  admiration 
without  stint.  They  had  stood  by  him  in  the 
darkest  hour,  and  had  borne  him  from  the 
depths  of  jx)titical  despair  to  the  proudest  of 
living  positions.  Right  or  wrong,  they  were 


men  of  honoui-,  breeding,  and  refinement,  high 
and  generous  character,  great  weight  aiul 
sfiition  in  the  country,  which  they  had  ever 
jilaced  at  his  disposal.  They  had  been  not 
only  his  followers  but  his  friends ;  had  joined 
in  the  same  j)astimes,  drank  from  the  same 
cup,  and  in  the  ple;isantness  of  private  life  had 
often  forgotten  together  the  cares  and  stilfe 
of  politics. 

“He  must  have  felt  something  of  this  while 
the  Manners,  the  Somei-sets,  the  Beutincks, 
the  Lowthere,  and  the  Lennoxes  jiassed  before 
him.  And  those  country  gentlemen,  ‘those 
gentlemen  of  England,’  of  whom,  but  five 
years  ago,  the  very  same  building  was  ringing 
with  his  pride  of  being  their  leader — if  his 
heart  were  hardened  to  Sir  Charles  Burrell, 
Sir  William  Jolliffe,  Sir  Charles  Kuightlejq 
Sir  J ohu  Trollope,  Sir  Edward  Kerrison,  Sir 
John  Tyrrell,  he  surely  must  have  had  a  pang 
when  his  eye  rested  on  Sir  John  Yarde  Bul- 
ler,  his  choice  and  pattern  country  gentleman, 
whom  he  had  himself  selected  and  invited 
but  six  yearn  back  to  move  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence  in  the  Whig  government,  in 
order,  against  the  feeling  of  the  court,  to  in¬ 
stall  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  their  stead. 

“They  trooped  on:  all  the  men  of  metal  and 
large-acred  squires,  whose  spirit  he  had  so 
often  quickened  and  whose  counsel  he  had  so 
often  solicited  in  his  fine  Conservative  speeches 
in  Whitehall  Gardens:  Mr.  Bankes,  with  a 
parliamentiiry  name  of  two  centuries,  and 
Mr.  Christopher  from  that  broad  Lincoln¬ 
shire  which  protection  had  created ;  and  the 
Mileses  and  the  Henleys  were  there  ;  and  the 
Duncombes,  the  Liddells,  and  the  Yorkes ; 
and  Devon  had  sent  there  the  stout  heart  of 
Mr.  Buck,  and  Wiltshire  the  pleasant  pres¬ 
ence  of  Walter  Long.  Mr.  Newdegate  was 
there,  whom  Sir  Robert  had  himself  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  confidence  of  the  electors  of 
Warwickshire  as  one  of  whom  he  had  the 
highest  hopes ;  and  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson 
was  there,  who,  also  through  Sir  Robert’s 
selection,  had  seconded  the  assault  upon  the 
Whigs  led  on  by  Sir  John  Buller.  But  the 
list  is  too  long,  or  good  names  remain  behind. 

“When  Prince  Metternich  was  informed  at 
Dresden,  with  gi-eat  ostentation,  that  the 
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emperor  hud  arrived  —  ‘Yes;  hut  without 
ids  army,’  w;is  the  rej^ly.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
wa.s  still  fii-st  minister  of  England  as  Napoleon 
remained  emperor  for  a  while  after  Moscow. 
Each,  j)erhai)S,  for  a  moment  had  indulged  in 
hope.  It  is  so  difficult  for  those  who  are  on 
the  pinnacle  of  life  to  realize  disaster.  They 
sometimes  contemplate  it  in  their  deep  and 
far-seeing  c.alculations,  but  it  is  only  to  ima¬ 
gine  a  contingency  which  their  resources 
must  surely  bafile ;  they  sometimes  talk  of  it 
to  their  friends,  and  oftener  of  it  to  their 
enemies,  but  it  is  only  as  an  insurance  of  their 
j)rosperity  and  as  an  offering  to  propitiate 
their  Nemesis.  They  never  believe  in  it. 

“The  news  that  the  government  were  not 
only  beaten,  but  by  a  majority  so  large  as 
seventy-three,  began  to  circulate.  An  in¬ 
credulous  murmur  passed  it  along  the  trea¬ 
sury  bench. 

“‘They  say  we  are  beaten  by  seventy-three!’ 
whispered  the  most  important  member  of  the 
cabinet,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel. 

“Sir  Robert  did  not  reply,  or  even  turn  his 
head.  He  looked  very  grave,  and  extended 
his  chin,  as  was  his  habit  when  he  was  an¬ 
noyed  and  cared  not  to  speak.  He  began  to 
comprehend  his  position,  and  that  the  em- 
]ieror  was  without  his  army.” 

He  may  have  been  without  his  former 
army,  for  they  had  revolted  from  his  general¬ 
ship,  but  his  reputation  had  made  him,  if  not 
the  commander,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  hero 
of  a  larger  army  still.  Parliament  was  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  3d  of  July,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  left  Westminster  Hall  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  Sir  G.  Clerk.  A  large  concourse  of 
]>eople  was  waiting  outside  to  see  him. 
Every  head  was  bared,  the  crowd  made  way 
for  him,  and  many  accompanied  him  in  re¬ 
spectful  silence  to  the  door  of  his  house. 

Perhaps  the  acute  reader  may  discover  in 
Mr.  Di.sraeli’s  descriptions  and  analyses  of  the 
statesman  who  was  once  his  chief,  and  for 
whom  he  had  professed  a  personal  esteem,  some 
of  the  causes  of  the  desertion  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  govei-nment  by  the  politician  who  be¬ 
came  first  the  spokesman  and  afterwards  the 
leader  of  the  country  ])arty.  It  is  suggestive 


that  Air.  Disr.aeli  had  privatel}'  expressed  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  prime  minister  even  while 
he  was  constantly  iissailing  him  with  all  the 
powers  of  unsparing  sarrosm  and  ingenious 
ejiigram.  The  .sarciism  was  niitig.ated  and  the 
ejjigi’am  reduced  to  literary  expression  when 
the  leader  of  the  Protectionists  came  to  write 
a  review  of  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  after 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s  death ;  but  it  is  a  curious 
inquiry  whether  the  remarkable  blending  of 
political  and  personal  disparagement  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  these  recollections  indicate  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  a  bitter  memory  of  suppwed  neglect 
and  of  political  affront,  or  are,  as  it  were,  the 
recurrent  expressions  of  mislike  and  distrust 
which  the  assailant  thought  he  should  have 
felt  for  one  whom  he  so  persistently  attacked. 
The  animosities  are  not  unlike  those  of  a 
slighted  lover  who  feels  that  he  ought  to  hate, 
and  who  is  ready  to  depreciate,  the  object  of 
his  former  regard;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
display  much  insight  and  keen  perception,  and 
ai'e  expressed  with  a  graphic  vigour,  which 
gives  them  painful  force. 

Take  for  instance  the  following  estimate  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s  manner  in  parliament. 

“  This  remarkable  man,  who  in  private  life 
was  constrained,  and  often  awkward,  who 
could  never  address  a  public  meeting  or  make 
an  after-dinner  speech  wdthout  being  ill  at 
ease,  and  generally  saying  something  stilted, 
or  even  a  little  ridiculous,  in  the  senate  was 
the  readiest,  easiest,  most  flexible  and  adroit 
of  men.  He  played  upoti  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  as  on  an  old  fiddle.  .  .  .  The 

manner  in  which  he  proceeded  to  deal  with 
the  duties  on  caudles  and  soap,  while  all  were 
thinking  of  the  duties  on  something  else;  the 
bland  and  conciliatory  air  with  which  he  an¬ 
nounced  a  reduction  of  the  impost  on  boot- 
fronts  and  shoe-leather;  the  intrepid  plausi¬ 
bility  with  which  he  entered  into  a  dissertation 
on  the  duties  of  foreign  brandy  and  foreign 
sugar;  while  visions  of  deserted  villages  and 
reduced  rentals  were  torturing  his  neighbours, 
— were  all  characteristic  of  his  command  over 
himself  and  those  whom  he  addressed.” 

But  in  another  jiaragraph  we  come  to  a 
higher  kind  of  testimony. 

“  Nature  had  combined  in  Sir  Robert  Peel 
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many  admirable  parts.  In  him  a  idiysical  | 
frame  incapable  of  fatigue  w:is  united  with 
an  understanding  ecpuilly  vigorous  and  flexible. 
He  was  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  method  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  with  great  powere  of 
.application,  which  were  sustained  by  a  pro- 
<ligious  memory;  while  he  could  communicate 
his  .acquisitions  with  cle.ar  and  fluent  elocution. 
Such  a  m.an,  under  any  circumstances  and  in 
any  sphere  of  life,  w'ould  probably  have  be¬ 
come  reni.arkable.  Onlained  from  his  youth 
to  be  busied  with  the  affairs  of  a  great  empire, 
such  a  man,  after  long  years  of  observation, 
practice,  and  perpetual  discipline,  would  have 
become  what  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  in  the  hatter 
portion  of  his  life,  a  transcendent  administrator 
of  public  business  and  a  matchless  m.aster  of 
deb.ate  in  a  popular  assembly.  In  the  course 
of  time  the  method  which  was  n.atural  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  matured  into  a  habit  of  such 
expertness,  that  no  one  in  the  despatch  of 
aflfairs  ever  .adapted  the  means  so  fitly  to  the 
end ;  his  origin.al  flexibility  h.ad  ripened  into 
consummate  tact;  his  memory  had  accumu¬ 
lated  such  stores  of  political  information  that 
he  could  bring  luminously  together  all  that 
was  necessary  to  establish  or  to  illustrate  a 
subject;  while  in  the  House  of  Commons  he 
was  equ.ally  eminent  in  exposition  and  in 
reply — in  the  first  distinguished  by  hisarrange- 
nient,  his  clearness,  and  his  completeness — in 
the  second, re.ady,  ingenious, .and  adroit,  prompt 
in  detecting  the  weak  points  of  his  adversary, 
4ind  dexterous  in  extric.ating  himself  from  an 
embarrassing  position.” 

Even  these  admissions  must,  however,  be 
mitigated  by  a  further  criticism  which  is 
remark.ably  suggestive.  We  are  told  that 
thus  gifted  and  thus  accomplished,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  a  great  deficiency;  he  w.as  with¬ 
out  imagination.  “  Wanting  im.amnation 
he  wanted  prescience.  No  one  w.as  more 
sagacious  when  dealing  with  the  circumstances 
before  him;  no  one  penetrated  the  present 
with  more  acuteness  and  accuracy.  His  judg¬ 
ment  was  faultless,  provided  he  h.ad  not  to 
deal  with  the  future.  Thus  it  hai)j)ened 
through  his  long  career,  that  while  he  alw.ays 
w.as  looked  iiiwn  as  the  most  prudent  and 
safest  of  leaders,  he  ever,  after  a  protracted 


[  display  of  .admirable  tactics,  concluded  his 
campaigns  by  surrendering  .at  discretion.  He 
w.as  so  adroit  that  he  could  prolong  resi.stunce 
I  even  bevond  its  term,  but  so  little  foreseeing 
!  that  often  in  the  very  triumjih  of  his  man¬ 
oeuvres  he  found  himself  in  an  untenable  posi¬ 
tion.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Roman 
Catholic  emaucij)ation,  parliamentary  reform, 
and  the  abrogation  of  our  commercial  system 
were  all  carried  in  haste  or  in  j)assion,and  with¬ 
out  conditions  or  mitigatory  an-angements.” 

And  .again  :  “  Sir  Robei’t  Peel  had  a  pecu¬ 
liarity  which  is  perhaps  natural  with  men  of 
gi-eat  talents  who  have  not  tlie  creative  facult}' ; 
he  had  adangerous  sympathy  with  the  creations 
of  othera.  Instead  of  being  cold  and  wary,  .as 
was  commonly  supposed,  he  wais  impulsive 
.and  even  inclined  to  rashness.  When  he  w.as 
ambiguous,  unsatisfactory,  reserved,  tortuous, 
it  w.as  then  he  was  perplexed,  tlnat  he  did  not 
see  his  w.ay,  th.at  the  I'outine  which  he  h.ad  ad¬ 
mirably  administered  failed  him,  and  that  his 
owm  mind  was  not  constructed  to  create  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  custom  which  was  crumbling 
awaay.  Then  he  w.as  ever  on  the  look-out  for  new 
ideas,  and  wheu  he  embnaced  them  he  did  so 
with  eagerness  and  often  with  precipitancy ;  he 
always  carried  those  novel  plans  to  an  extent 
w'hich  even  their  projectors  or  chief  promoters 
h.ad  usu.ally  not  anticipated  ;  as  w'as  seen,  for 
example,  in  the  settlement  of  the  currency. 
Although  apparently  wrapped  up  in  himself, 
or  supposed  to  be  egotistical,  except  in  seasons 
of  rare  ex.altedness,  as  in  the  years  1844-5, 
when  he  reeled  under  the  f.avour  of  the  court, 
the  hom.age  of  the  Continent,  and  the  servility 
of  p.arli.ament,  he  w.as  re.ally  deficient  in  self- 
confidence.  There  was  always  some  person 
representing  some  theory  or  system  exercising 
an  influence  over  his  mind.  In  his  ‘sallet- 
d.ays’  it  w.as  Mr.  Horner  or  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly;  in  later  and  more  important  jieriods 
it  was  the  Duke  of  'Wellington,  the  King  of 
the  French,  Mr.  Jones  Lloyd,  some  others,  and 
finally  Mr.  Cobden.” 

It  may  be  worth  while,  as  w'e  are  on  the 
subject,  to  quote  the  opinion  of  the  spokesman 
of  the  Protectionists  on  the  oratory  of  the 
statesman  to  whom  he  offered  such  bitter  oj)- 
position : — 
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“As  an  orator  Sir  Robert  Reel  liad,  j)erliaps, 
the  most  available  talent  that  has  ever  been 
brought  to  bear  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
We  have  mentionetl  that  both  in  exposition 
ami  in  reply  he  was  equally  eminent.  His 
statements  were  perspicuous,  complete,  ami 
ilignitied;  when  he  combated  the  objections  or 
criticised  the  propositions  of  an  oi)j)onent  he 
wius  adroit  and  acute ;  no  speaker  ever  sus¬ 
tained  a  j)roces8  of  argumentiition  in  a  public 
iis.sembly  more  lucidly,  and  none  as  debatei’s 
have  united  in  so  conspicuous  a  degree  j)ru- 
dence  with  promptness.  In  the  higher  etlbrts  of 
oratory  he  wiis  not  successful.  His  vocabulary 
w;w  ample  and  never  mean,  but  it  was  neither 
rich  nor  rare.  His  speeches  will  afford  no 
sentiment  of  surpassing  grandeur  or  beauty 
that  will  linger  in  the  ears  of  coming  genera¬ 
tions.  He  embalmed  no  gre.at  political  truth 
in  immortiil  words.  His  flights  were  j)on- 
derous;  he  soared  with  the  wing  of  the  vul¬ 
ture  rather  than  the  plume  of  the  eagle;  and 
his  perorations  when  most  elaborate  were 
most  unwieldy.  In  pathos  he  was  quite  defi¬ 
cient;  w'hen  he  attempted  to  touch  the  tender 
passions,  it  was  ])ainful.  His  face  became 
ilistorted  like  that  of  a  woman  who  wants  to 
cry  but  cjinnot  succeed.  Orators  certainly 
should  not  shed  tears,  but  there  are  moments 
when,  as  the  Italians  say,  the  voice  should 
weep.  The  biste  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
highly  cultivated,  but  it  was  not  originally 
flue;  he  had  no  wit,  but  he  had  a  keen  sense 
of  the  ridiculous,  and  an  abundant  vein  of 
genuine  humour.  Notwithstanding  his  arti¬ 
ficial  reserve,  he  had  a  hearty  and  a  merry 
laugh  ;  and  sometimes  his  mirth  was  uncon¬ 
trollable.  He  was  gifted  with  an  admirable 
organ;  i)erhapa  the  finest  that  has  been  heard 
in  the  house  in  our  days,  unless  we  except  the 
thrilling  tones  of  O’Connell.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
also  modulated  his  voice  with  great  skill. 
His  enunciation  was  very  clear,  though  some¬ 
what  marretl  by  jirovincialisms.  His  great 
ileficiency  was  want  of  nature,  which  made 
him  often  aj)pear  even  with  a  good  cause 
more  plausible  than  persu.osive,  and  more 
sj)ecious  than  convincing.  He  may  be  sjiid 
to  have  gradually  introduced  a  new  style  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  suited  to 


the  age  in  which  he  chiefly  flourished,  and  to 
the  novel  elements  of  the  a.ssembly  which  he 
had  to  guide.  He  had  to  deal  with  greater 
details  than  his  jiredecessors,  and  he  had  in 
many  instances  to  adilress  those  who  were 
ileticient  in  ju'evious  knowledge.  Something 
of  the  lecture,  therefore,  entered  into -his 
tlisj)lay.s.  This  style  may  be  called  the  di¬ 
dactic.”  .  .  . 

There  is  something  painful  in  the  tone 
of  much  of  this  criticism,  and  in  reading 
it  we  are  unavoidably  reminded  of  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  that  ability  for  invective  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  earlier  displays  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
quarrel  with  O'Connell,  and  to  that  tendency 
towards  personality  in  debate  which  is  one  of 
the  lejvst  agreeable  elements  distinguishing 
the  discussions  of  some  public  men  in  parlia¬ 
ment  thirty  yeai-s  .ago.  We  are  informed, 
for  insbuice,  that  “Sir  Robert  Peel  had  a 
bad  manner,  of  which  he  was  sensible;  he 
was  by  nature  very  shy,  but,  forced  early  in 
life  into  eminent  positions,  he  had  formed 
an  artificial  manner,  haughtily  stiff  or  exu¬ 
berantly  bland,  of  which,  generally  si)eak- 
ing,  he  could  not  divest  himself.  There  were, 
however,  occasions  when  he  did  succeed  in 
this,  and  on  these,  usually  when  he  was  alone 
and  with  an  individual  whom  he  wished  to 
please,  his  manner  was  not  only  unaffectedly 
cordial,  but  he  could  even  charm.  When  he  wiis 
ridiculed  by  his  opponents  in  *’41,’  as  one  little 
adapted  for  a  court,  and  esjx'cially  the  court 
of  a  queen,  those  who  knew  him  well  augured 
different  results  from  his  high  promotion, 
and  they  were  right.  But,  generally  s)ieaking, 
he  Wiis  never  at  his  ease,  .and  never  very  con¬ 
tent  except  in  the  House  of  Commons;  even 
there  he  w.as  not  natural,  though  there  the 
deficiency  was  compensated  for  by  his  un- 
rivivlled  facility,  which  })<assed  current  with 
the  vulgar  eye  for  the  ju-ecious  quality  for 
which  it  was  substituted.  He  had  obtiiiued  a 
complete  control  over  his  temjier,  which  was 
by  nature  somewhat  fiery.” 

It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Disraeli  attri¬ 
buted  some  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  defects  to  his 
prosperity.  “  For  so  clever  a  man  he  was  de¬ 
ficient  in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
The  prosjierous  routine  of  his  youth  was  not 
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favourable  to  the  ilevelopnieiit  of  this  faculty. 
It  was  never  his  lot  to  strugj'le;  altliouf'h 
forty  years  in  ])arlianient,  it  is  remarkable 
tliat  Sir  Hubert  I’eel  never  re[)res(‘nteil  a 
|si|)ular  constituency  or  stood  a  contested 
election.  As  he  advanced  in  life  he  was  al¬ 
ways  absorbed  in  thought,  and  abstraction  is 
not  friendly  bj  a  perception  of  character,  or 
to  a  fine  aj)i)reciation  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  hour.” 

Before  permitting  the  image  and  character 
of  I’eel,  as  distinguished  from  his  memory, 
and  his  work  and  influence,  to  pass  from  the 
page,  we  projxise  to  frame  in  a  few  words  of 
comment  another  very  different  sketch  of  one 
of  the  most  influenthd  men  of  the  century. 
AVe  have  already  seen  those  from  the  j)en  of 
the  man  who  made  a  parliamentary  jKisition 
by  attacking  him.  They  are  mostly  cold  and 
guarded,  but  are  perhajjs  as  favourable  a  study 
iis  couhl  be  expected  from  the  author  of  the 
Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck. 

These  studies  of  a  distinguished  statesman 
by  a  distinguished  politiciil  and  soci.al  critic 
do  not  always  display  the  highest  j)sychologi- 
cal  qualities.  The  statement  that  Peel  “  had 
to  deal  with  greater  detiils  than  his  predeces¬ 
sors”  probably  means  that  he  had  to  deal  with 
a  greater  number  of  them,  which  is,  of  course, 
true;  and  the  number  has  been  increasing  ever 
since,  so  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  to  deal  with 
still  more.  Sir  Robert,  however,  was  an  ex- 
ceeilingly  accurate  man — a  j)oint  which  does 
not  a])j)ear  to  have  struck  his  critic,  who  W£i8 
himself  often  lax  both  in  his  “facts”  and  his 
quotations.  It  is  scarcely  true  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  “had  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and 
an  abundant  vein  of  genuine  humour.”  The 
I’eelites  had  nearly,  if  not  quite  all  of  them, 
a  tendency  to  a  somewhat  philistine  solemnity. 
The  founder  of  that  academy  was  certainly  no 
humori.st,  and  his  laugliter  was  that  of  a  ricli 
Englishman  full  of  affairs,  with  no  time  to 
spenil  over  the  nicer  shades  of  comedy.  Sir 
Robert  was  jirimarily  and  chiefly  a  man  of 
business,  and  it  is  more  than  jirobable  that  his 
latent  dislike  of  the  .young  Disraeli  began 
from  the  latter’s  genteel,  airy,  “literary” 
recklessness  of  carriage.  Disraeli’s  very  style 
of  dress  would  irritate  him.  In  calling  him 
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“  the  greatest  member  of  parliament  that  ever 
lived,”  the  author  of  Vivian  Greg  was  coming 
ne.ar  to  the  truth. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  at  Dr.ayton  Manor  was  just 
the  man  we  might  exjiect  to  find  him.  Mr. 
Alexander  Somerville — “Gne  who  luis  Whis¬ 
tled  at  the  Plough,”  was  his  signature  in  his 
Anti-(’oru  law  writings — hiis  given  the  worhl 
some  anecalotes  gathereil  upon  the  spot,  which 
are  singularly  truth-like,  though  not  what  is 
called  striking.  One  of  the  jioor  men  on  the 
e.stiite  had  been  speaking  of  Sir  Robert’s  kindly 
good  sense,  and  wound  uji  thus  :  “  He  is  a  good 
man  for  such  as  me  and  the  poor,  is  Sir 
Robert,  'riiey  say  he  is  a  great  man  in  the 
piirliament.  Ay,  we  hear  speak  of  him  there, 
l)ut  we  only  know  him  at  home;  he  is  a  good 
man  at  home.”  Mr.  Somerville  then  takes  us 
to  “  the  ])arish  clerk,  lame  and  aged,  wIkv 
had  fallen  into  misfortune  while  Sir  Ibjbert 
was  in  London,  and  seldom  at  Di-ayton,  during 
his  ministerial  years.  With  this  clerk  I  passed 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  church,  on  a  week-day. 
lie  jiointed  out  the  burial-i)lace  of  old  Sir 
Robert  and  of  Lady  Peel,  and  the  tablet  erec¬ 
ted  to  their  memory  by  their  ‘beloved  chil¬ 
dren,’  and  the  coat  of  arms  over  it,  with  the 
family  motto,  Industria.  ‘This  Bible  and 
prayer-lxjok  from  which  I  read,’ he  said,  ‘were 
given  by  old  Sir  Robert.  This  (entering  .a 
pew)  is  where  the  j)resent  Sir  Robert  sits;  this 
is  his  Bible,  you  see  his  name  written  in  it; 
here  he  kneels  at  jirayer.’ 

“‘He  kneels  here,’  continued  the  clerk; 
‘and  he  sits  in  this  corner  just  against  me. 
One  day  I  thought  he  looked  harder  out  of 
that  corner  at  mo  than  usual ;  he  had  just 
come  from  I^ondon,  after  one  of  the  longest 
times  he  had  ever  been  away  ;  and  everybody 
was  taking  notice  of  how  the  i)arliament  had 
worn  him,  and  wjis  making  him  gray;  for,  as 
we  heard  him  say,  it  wjis  a  harder  parliament 
for  him  that  year  than  he  had  ever  been  in 
— all  the  trouble  about  taking  oil'  the  corn- 
laws  was  on  his  head.  Well,  as  I  was  saying, 
he  sat  in  that  corner  on  the  vei-y  first  day 
after  he  came  home  to  Dr.ayton,  and  looked 
more  at  me  than  usual ;  ami  I  glanced  at 
him,  but  not  often,  and  thought  to  myself, 
‘How  sore  they  are  working  you  in  Ivondon, 
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Sir  Robert!’  Ami  what  -woiilJ  you  think? 
As  it  turned  out,  he  was  looking  at  me  and 
noticing  how  I  was  altered  with  illness  and 
inisfoi-tunes.  "When  the  service  was  over  he 
stopj)ed  in  the  church  and  sjwke  to  me,  and 
asked  if  I  had  been  ill.  I  told  him  my  mis¬ 
fortunes,  and  he  told  me  to  go  to  a  fciilor 
(who  was  named)  .and  get  a  suit  of  new  Mack 
for  Sunday,  and  to  send  to  the  manor.  Well, 
you  see,  sir,  I  was  not  only  made  respectable 
in  the  outward  man,  but  I  wa.s  comforted 
within ;  and  I  have  been  much  beholden  to 
him,  and  my  son  was  made  se.xton  in  my 
room.  But  we  do  not  always  die  when  we 
look  as  if  we  would.  We  live  long  upon  the 
earth  in  these  parts;  and  for  myself,  I  have 
lived  all  the  longer  for  Sir  Robert.  Only  for 
him,  I  doubt  if  I  should  have  been  on  the 
sunny  side  of  Basset  churchyard  this  day.’” 

In  parting  with  Peel,  while  remembering 
that  it  was  he  who  carried  the  repeal  of  the 
corn -laws,  we  must  not  forget  that  he  was 
a  late  convert  to  the  opinions  of  others  who 
would  certainly  have  carried  them  with  or 
without  his  help  sooner  or  later.  Nor  need 
we  omit  to  notice  that  we  are  indebted  to 
him  for  the  revival  of  the  income-tax,  which 
had  slept  since  the  time  of  Pitt,  and  which 
we  have  never  since  got  rid  of.  It  was  hotly 
denounced  by  men  like  Lord  John  Russell 
and  oMacaulay — the  latter  of  whom  presented 
powerful  petitions  against  it  from  Edinburgh, 
as  a  war-tax,  excusable  like  impressment  for 
the  navy  in  time  of  war,  or  like  the  burning 
•of  a  to^^Ti  in  actual  conflict  between  two 
armies,  but  in  itself  a  most  injurious  ex¬ 
pedient.  There  was  a  party  then,  as  there  is 
a  party  now — especially  among  doctrinaire 
Radicals — who  justified  the  tax,  and  !Mr.  Roe¬ 
buck  was  on  that  side.  It  is  admitted  by 
economists  that  in  theory  it  is  a  perfect  tax; 
but  Mr.  Mill,  while  admitting  this,  denounces 
it  in  the  strongest  teniis  on  practical  grounds, 
and  recommends  a  carefully  graduated  hou.se- 
tax  instead.  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  jdace 
for  discussing  the  merits  of  <lircct  and  indirect 
taxation,  but  it  may  be  added  th.at  the  house- 
tax  which  in  1851  took  the  place  of  the  old 
odious  window-tax,  was  not  considered  by  any 
paity  a  satisfactorj’  adjustment  of  the  subject. 


Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the  intelligent  friend  of 
art,  literature,  and  science,  and  a  warm  advo¬ 
cate  for  the  admission,  or  rather  the  hearty 
introduction,  of  the  poorest  to  their  advan¬ 
tages.  He  was  the  steadhist  advocate  of  the 
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throwing  open  of  j)arks,  picture-galleries,  and 
museums  to  the  general  public.  The  list  of 
his  acts  of  “patronage,”  as  it  is  called,  is  a  long 
one,  but  his  way  of  confeiring  “  favours”  was 
in  the  highest  degree  honourable  to  him.  To 
Thomas  Hood  he  awarded  a  yearly  pension  of 
i-TOO,  which  was  continued  to  his  widow. 
Faraday,  the  great  chemist,  received  i!300  per 
annum.  Dr.  Buckland,  hooted  Jis  a  heretic 
(for  the  side  he  took  in  geological  advocacy), 
was  created  Dean  of  M'estmiuster  by  Peel. 
To  Mrs.  Somerville  he  awarded  a  pen.sion ; 
and  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Frances  Browne  were 
equally  fortunate.  Not  to  mention  the  nu¬ 
merous  cases  in  which  he  found  goveniment 
appointments  for  the  sons  of  meritorious 
writei-s  or  artists,  it  may  be  recorded  that  it 
was  at  his  hands  that  Southey  and  Words¬ 
worth  received  their  pensions  of  £.300,  James 
Montgomery,  i!l50,  Mr.  M‘Gulloch  and  Mr. 
Fraser-Tytler,  .£200.  In  each  case  we  speak 
now  of  a  yearly  pension,  and  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  awards  are  quite  independent  of  poli¬ 
tical  considerations; — James  Montgomery,  for 
ex.ample,  w:us  a  Radical.  Haj’don,  the  painter, 
was  not  a  particularly  amiable  man  in  his 
public  relations,  but  his  mournful  appeal  re¬ 
ceived  instant  attention  from  the  most  har¬ 
assed  politician  in  the  country ;  and  the 
awarding  of  the  pension  to  Frances  Browne 
is  one  of  many  facts  which  point  to  a  good 
deal  of  minute  observation  on  Peel’s  part. 

And  as  to  Peel’s  opponent  we  have  now  to 
regard  him  in  a  different  light.  In  future,  we 
have  to  contemplate  Disraeli — afterwards  Earl 
of  Beaconsfield,  and,  in  a  special  degree,  the 
confidant  of  his  sovereign — in  a  new  attitude. 
He  no  longer  presents  himself  to  adverse  criti¬ 
cism  in  the  light  of  an  adventurer,  a  vindictive 
or  solicitous  free-lance — he  is  now,  or  is  about 
to  become,  a  recognized  jHilitical  leader.  The 
startling  contrast  between  the  recklessness  of 
the  Runnymede  Letters  and  the  dignified  and 
courteous  estimate  of  Lord  John  Russell,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  suggests  a 
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ripw  key-note,  and  to  tliat  we  shall  find  the 
life  of  this  reniarkahle  man  conform  itself. 
.\lthoiigh  he  is  always  a  humorist — though 
he  is  always  an  audacious  and  self-aHscrting 
alien,  showing  traces  of  the  unhapjiy  disciji- 
liiieof  persi-ciition  and  exilism  through  which 
his  nice  and  family  hail  jiassed— he  is  now 
about  to  jiresent  himself  before  England  ami 
the  world  as  a  responsible  leader  of  men,  and 
his  wdiole  attitude  is  changed  accordingly. 

The  Anti-Corn-law  licague  had  accom¬ 
plished  the  work  for  which  it  had  been  organ- 
izeil,  and  its  leaders  determined  to  bring  its 
active  ojMirations  to  a  close.  A  meeting  was 
held  on  the  2d  of  July  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Manchester,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Wilson.  Richard  Cobden  addressed  the  as¬ 
sembly,  and  congratulated  them  on  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  they  had  achieved,  and  on  the 
instruction  conveyed  to  the  peoiile,  which 
would  make  it  irnjiossible  ever  again  to  im- 
)K>se  the  corn-law.s.  Speaking  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  he  said,  “If  he  has  lost  office,  he  has 
gained  a  country.  I’or  my  part,  I  would 
rather  descend  into  private  life  with  that  last 
measure  of  his  in  my  hand,  than  mount  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  human  power.”  He 
concluded  by  moving  “That  an  Act  of  Parli.-i- 
ment  having  been  passed,  providing  for  the 
abolition  of  the  corn-laws  in  February,  1849, 
it  is  deemed  exf>edient  to  suspend  the  active 
operations  of  the  Anti-Corn-law  League ;  and 
the  executive  council  is  hereby  requested  to 
take  the  necessary  steijs  for  making  uj)  and 
closing  the  affairs  of  the  League  with  as  little 
<lelay  as  jKmsible.”  It  was  suljsequently 
resolved  “that  after  the  payment  of  the  first 
instalment  (20  jjer  cent),  the  suljscribers  to 
the  i,'25r),(XK)  Ijcague  fund  Ije  released  from  all 
further  liabilities.”  After  settling  some  mat¬ 
ters  of  dehiil,  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting, 
and  indeed  the  proceedings  of  the  League  it¬ 
self,  closed  by  Mr.  Colxlen’s  reminding  them 
that  they  were  under  obligations  to  the  fpieen, 
who  was  said  to  have  favoured  their  cause  as 
one  of  humanity  and  justice;  and  their  last 
act  In-fore  finally  separating  was  to  give  three 
hearty  cheers  for  her  majesty. 

To  Mr.  George  Wilson,  who  had  devoted 


almost  his  whole  time  to  the  League,  and  had 
laboured  incessantly,  repeatedly  refusing  to 
accept  any  remuneration,  the  membere  of  the 
League  unanimously  determined  to  present  a 
sum  of  not  less  than  ^1(),()()().  To  each  of  the 
members  of  the  executive  council,  who  had 
been  constant  in  their  efforts,  and  who 
had  attended  hundreds  of  meetings,  a  silver 
tea  and  coffee  service  Wius  presented,  and  it 
then  renuiined  to  make  some  suitable  jicknow- 
ledgment  of  the  unremitting  exertions  of  a 
leader  who  had  sacrificed  fortune,  ea.se,  leisure, 
private  advantages,  and,  to  a  great  degree, 
health,  to  the  cause  of  which  he  had  been  the 
chief  sujjporter  and  advocate.  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  large  sum  of  money. 
'J’he  desire  of  the  members  of  the  League  and  of 
the  free-traders  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  to 
retain  Richard  Cobden  in  parliament  as  the 
representative  of  their  principles,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  secure  his  services  to  the  public. 
In  a  very  short  time  it  was  intimated  that  the 
sum  of  i,'80,(K)0  had  been  placed  at  his  dis- 
pos;d  by  the  contributions  of  his  countrymen; 
and  by  an  equally  spontaneous  movement  Mr. 
Bright  was  requested  to  accept  the  gift  of  a 
fine  library,  as  an  exjtression  of  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  free-traders  throughout  the  country  of 
his  invaluable  aid  in  the  great  w'ork  that  had 
been  accomplished. 

Lord  Jolm  Russell,  in  his  Recollectiom,  has 
recorded  that  he  voted  against  the  Protection 
of  Life  Bill,  and  so  contributed  to  the  fall  of  the 
Conservative  ministry  on  Irish  grounds.  He 
thought  it  wrong  to  airest  men  and  to  put 
them  in  prison  on  the  ground  that  they  might 
be  murderers  and  housebreakers.  They  might, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  honest  labourers  going 
home  from  their  work.  lie  thought  every 
means  should  be  adopted  for  discovering  the 
perpetrators  of  crime  and  bringing  them  to 
justice,  and  for  that  jiurpose  it  was  right  to 
give  the  majority  of  a  jury  jiower  to  convict 
upon  sufficient  evidence  a  man  accused  of  mur¬ 
der.  But  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  send 
a  man  to  prison  upon  evidence  that  he  had 
Ijeen  out  at  night  without  any  further  offence. 
It  was,  fuj  we  have  seen,  on  the  80-calle<l 
“Irish  O>ercion”  bill  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
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went  out  of  power,  and  Lord  John  Russell 
was  at  once  sent  for  to  form  a  government. 
He  endeavoured  to  obtoin  the  assistance  of 
Lord  Dalhousie,  Lord  Lincoln,  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert,  but  they  would  not  join  the  Whig 
ranks,  and  for  a  moment  he  had  to  consider 
whether  he  could  propose  a  junction  with  the 
Protectionists — but  neither  principle  nor  pru¬ 
dence  would  allow  him  to  do  so :  that  is  what 
he  tells  us,  and  we  may  jierhaps  wonder  how 
he  could  ever  have  entertained  the  notion 
after  the  Edinburgh  letter.  Still  more  may 
we  wonder  that  he  should  have  held  a  long 
and  friendly  conference  with  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  which  ended  in  his  declining  to  ask 
for  the  assistance  of  the  duke’s  friends  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  ministry.  The  Whig 
leader  must  have  had  little  reliance  on  the 
power  of  his  party  to  maintain  a  majority, 
and  yet,  as  it  turned  out,  the  Conservatives 
were  disorganized  and  never  again  existed 
in  the  sense  of  a  party  holding  the  ])Osition 
which  it  maintained  under  Peel.  That  Con¬ 
servative  body  was  never  restored  to  power 
and  influence  after  the  resignation  of  its  leader, 
and  the  Protectionists  were  in  such  a  minority 
that  it  was  possible  for  the  Whig,  or,  as  it  wiis 
now  called  the  Liberal  goveniment  to  hold  its 
own  without  abandoning  principle  by  a  coali¬ 
tion  with  the  landed  or  agricultui'al  interest. 
Lord  John  of  couree  was  fii-st  lord  of  the 
treasury.  Lord  Cottenham  was  lord-chan¬ 
cellor,  Lord  Lansdowne  president  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  and  Sir  George  Grey  home  secretarj^ 
Lord  Palmerston  was  foreign  secretary;  Earl 
Grey  colonial  secretary,  Mr.  Charles  Wood 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Lord  Clarendon 
president  of  the  Boaid  of  Trade.  Mr.  Mac¬ 
aulay,  who  had  been  re-elected  for  Edinburgh 
by  a  large  majority,  did  not  like  to  accept  any 
office  which  woidd  divert  him  from  his  literary 
work,  so  he  wjis  made  pjiymaster  of  the  forces. 
Mr.  Shell  accepted  the  office  of  master  of  the 
mint,  for  which  he  had  the  reproaches  (easily 
answered)  of  Fe.argus  O’Connor  and  the  Young 
Ireland  party.  Sir  John  Jervis  was  attorney- 
general,  the  Earl  of  Be.ssborough  lord-lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Labouchere  his 
chief  secretary.  The  cabinet  was,  as  the  pre¬ 
mier  explained,  not  one  which  could  be  united 


on  every  measure  likely  to  come  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  but  on  the  question  of  free-trade  there 
was  but  one  opinion.  He  was  favourable  to 
improvement  in  the  representation  of  the 
I)eople,  but  would  not  be  a  i)arty  to  any 
scheme  making  an  organic  change  in  the  fran¬ 
chise.  There  was  some  evidence,  if  not  of 
timidity,  at  least  of  probable  indecision  in  the 
new  government  therefore,  and  the  firet  mea¬ 
sure  brought  forward  served  the  jiurjx)se  c  f 
calling  Lord  George  Beiitinck  to  the  front 
again.  A  new  sugar  duties  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced,  by  which  it  wiis  proposed  to  make  the 
duties  permanent,  reducing  the  ditferential 
duties  year  by  year  till  1851,  when  they  were 
to  disapjjear  entirely,  and  all  sugar  was  to 
come  in  at  the  same  rate  of  duty.  Some  com¬ 
pensations  were  to  be  given  to  the  West  In¬ 
dia  plantera  by  encouraging  the  migration 
of  free-negro  labour  from  Sierra  Leone  and 
other  parts  of  Africji,  and  by  reducing  the 
difierential  duty  on  West  India  rum  from 
eighteenpence  to  a  sliilling.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
though  he  thought  that  free -labour  sugju- 
should  have  a  longer  jjeriod  of  protection, 
supported  the  bill,  but  Lord  George  Bentinck 
and  the  Protectionists  op{X)sed  it.  The  result 
was  a  long  debate  and  an  amendment,  which 
Lord  John  said  would,  if  carried,  cause  the 
resignation  of  the  ministry.  On  a  division  the 
government  measure  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority,  and  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords 
against  the  opposition  of  Brougham  and  Stan¬ 
ley,  and  the  Bishops  of  Oxford  and  London. 

The  difficulty  was  still  Ireland,  where  famine 
and  crime  were  increasing,  and  in  fifty-eight 
districts  the  distress  was  beyond  ordinary 
imagination  to  realize.  The  mortiility  was 
frightful.  In  Skibbereen  alone,  out  of  62,000 
inhabitants,  5000  died  in  three  months  and 
15,000  were  in  such  want  that  they  could  not 
tell  on  each  morning  how  they  were  to  pro¬ 
cure  food  for  the  day. 

At  Bantry  “  died  from  starvation  ”  wjis  the 
verdict  given  at  forty-three  inquests  held  at 
the  same  time.  Cattle  were  wounded  in  the 
fields  by  the  famishing  peitsants,  who  sucked 
the  blood  of  the  animals  to  assuage  the  pangs 
of  hunger.  To  reckless  commercial  8|)ecula- 
tions  had  been  added  the  failure  of  the  crops. 
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wliicli  had  caused  not  a  deficient  harvest 
merely,  but  actual  dearth.  The  estimated 
I’Kis  on  the  jwtato  and  oat  croj^s  for  1846  was 
X'KijOOOjtKK).  The  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  l*oor-law  Inquiry  in  1835  had  stated  that 
iliere  were  then  between  eleven  and  twelve 
hundred  thousand  agricultural  labourer  in 
Ireland  whose  average  earnings  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  from  two  shillings  to  half-a-crown  a  week 
each; — that  these  with  their  families  repre¬ 
sented  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
human  beings,  in  distress  and  out  of  work 
thirty  weeks  in  the  year.  Another  commis¬ 
sion  was  now  appointed  (1847),  under  the  pre¬ 
sidency  of  Lord  Devon,  and  it  elicited  that 
these  people  were  the  worst  housed,  the  worst 
fed,  and  the  worst  clothed  of  any  in  Europe. 
They  dwelt  in  mud  cabins  w’ith  straw  for  beds, 
lived  on  spare  meals  of  jjotatoes  with  the 
occasional  addition  of  a  herring  or  a  little 
buttermilk,  were  nearly  always  hungry,  and 
were  clothed  in  rags.  When  the  potatoes 
disappeared  they  had  nothing,  except  where 
they  could  obtain  the  laver  or  sea-weed,  or 
a  few  wild  roots.  It  was,  as  Lord  John 
Russell  said,  a  famine  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  with  a  population  of  the  nineteenth. 

The  remedies  proposed  and  adopted  were  a 
Poor-law  Extension  Act  for  Ireland  and  a 
Temporary  Relief  Act.  It  was  computed  that 
the  extraordinary  expenditure  caused  by  the 
f.imine,  and  to  be  taken  from  the  imperial 
exchequer,  would  be  .£8,000,000,  in  addition 
to  ;£2,000,000  that  had  to  be  advanced.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  to  borrow  that  amount,  and 
this  was  done  at  £3,  7s.  6d.  per  cent;  and  to 
expedite  its  payment  into  the  treasury,  which 
was  nearly  exhausted  by  the  demands  made 
ujwn  it,  a  discount  of  5  per  cent  was  allowed 
to  contributors  who  would  pay  their  contri¬ 
butions  before  the  18th  of  June,  and  4  per 
cent  to  those  who  should  pay  them  before  the 
10th  of  Se[)tember. 

Already  the  projiosals  of  the  government 
to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  corn  bill  and 
the  navigation  laws,  with  respect  to  Ireland, 
h.ul  passed  both  house.s,  so  that,  as  far  as 
Ireland  was  concerned,  there  was  total  repeal 
of  the  coni  duties,  and  the  change  in  the 


navigation  laws  was  to  facilitate  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  food  to  Irish  ports.  At  the  very  out¬ 
set  (in  August,  1846),  a  measure  had  been 
passed  giving  power  to  the  lord-lieutenant  to 
summon  a  meeting  of  magistrates  in  any 
district  where  there  was  sc.arcity  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  enabling  them  to  order  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  public  works  most  needed  in  the 
locality  and  to  an  extent  in  projiortion  to  the 
want  of  employment.  The  charges  were  to 
be  defriiyed  by  a  loan  from  the  treasury. 
These  works,  however,  were  not  for  some 
time  of  any  great  importance,  and  in  August, 
1846,  we  find  the  turbulent  Archbishop  of 
Tuam  addressing  a  letter  to  Lord  John  Rus.sell 
in  the  FreemarCs  Journal  in  which  he  says : — 

“  It  is  not  on  the  miserable  and  peddling 
scale  of  levelling  hills  on  a  mail-coach  road 
that  the  physical  wants  of  a  numerous  peo])le 
are  to  be  relieved,  but  by  those  extensive  and 
necessary  improvements  which,  while  they 
mitigate  distress,  will  afford  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  an  adequate  remuneration — such  as  the 
erection  of  quays  and  j)iers  along  the  western 
and  southern  coasts,  by  which  the  existing 
misery  would  be  relieved,  and  courage  given 
to  the  hardy  natives  along  those  coasts  to 
explore  and  cultivate  the  rich  and  abundant 
fisheries  on  which  any  benevolent  statesman 
could  draw  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
people.  Those  are  public  works  which  the 
people  have  a  right  to  expect  in  return  for 
the  ample  revenues  with  which  their  industry 
enriches  the  exchequer.” 

The  archbishop’s  letter  goes  on  to  announce 
that  the  Irish  people  could  not  be  diverted 
from  “repeal”  by  the  most  dexterous  appli¬ 
cation  of  Whig  jiatronage,  and  he  speaks 
bitterly  of  those  who  are  in  favour  of  infidel 
colleges,  by  which  he  means  the  institution 
by  Peel  at  the  time  of  the  Maynooth  grant 
of  three  colleges  in  Ireland — in  Cork,  Belfast, 
and  Galway,  in  which  the  education  was  to 
be  secular.  They  were  to  be  affiliated  to  a 
new  university,  to  be  called  the  Queen’s  Uni¬ 
versity  in  IreLand.  It  was,  of  courae,  intended 
to  establish  neutral  unsectarian  means  of 
education,  and  the  measure  pa.s.sed,  but  with 
the  bitter  opposition  of  the  extreme  supporters 
both  of  the  Protestant  and  the  Roman  Cliurch. 
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Sir  Robert  ITarrj’  Iiiglis,  the  ultra- Protestant, 
gave  them  the  name  of  “  the  Godless  Colleges.” 
O’Connell,  the  pope,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  in  Ireland  took  up  the  word,  and  they 
remained  subjects  for  controvei’sy  for  many 
years. 

But  the  administration  of  relief  by  employ¬ 
ing  the  ])eople  on  the  roads  and  public  works 
could  not  be  successfully  continued,  even 
though  the  wages  were  to  be  carefully  kept 
twopence  a  day  below  the  agricultural  pay  in 
the  district  The  small  farmers  came  to  work, 
or  to  do  what  they  called  work,  on  the  roails 
and  drove  out  the  famishing  labourers. 

“  Labour,”  wrote  the  Times,  “  has  been  both 
injuriously  enhanced  and  diverted.  The  alter¬ 
native,  or  mere  hope,  of  pottering  a  half-day 
on  the  road,  or  some  such  ‘  improvement,’ 
has  withdrawn  labour  from  the  fields  of  the 
few  Irish  agriculturists  worthy  of  that  name, 
from  the  railroads  in  progress,  and  to  a  very 
remarkable  extent  from  this  island.  It  is 
said  that  this  year,  when  the  demand  for 
labour  has  been  far  beyond  all  precedent, 
there  have  been  fewer  Irishmen  offering 
themselves  for  hai'vest  or  railway  work  than 
were  ever  known.  The  stoi'y  among  the  Irish 
immigrants  themselves  is  that  their  friends 
are  staying  at  home  in  the  hope  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  their  own  neighbourhood  from  the 
recent  and  foithcoming  grants.  If  we  are 
dying  of  hunger,  we  must  kill  the  milch  cow 
for  the  sake  of  its  flesh.  We  must,  and  tliere 
is  an  end  of  the  question.  But  it  is  as  well 
to  remember  that  small  measures  of  imme¬ 
diate  and  extraordinary  relief  are  dearly  pur¬ 
chased.” 

At  the  end  of  January,  1847,  when  the 
extension  of  the  poor-law  and  the  immediate 
lelief  acts  were  introduced.  Lord  John  Russell 
announced  that  the  labour-rate  act  would  be 
withdrawn,  as  the  landlords  had  grossly  mis¬ 
managed  its  working;  that  the  people  would 
be  immediately  taken  off  the  roads,  and  en¬ 
abled  to  work  on  their  own  holdings,  by  being 
supplied  with  food  through  local  relief  com¬ 
mittees,  working  in  connection  with  the  poor- 
Hw  guardians.  The  sum  of  £50,000  was  to 
l)e  lent  to  buy  seed  for  tenants  on  the  security 
of  the  ensuing  harvest,  and  £1,000,000  to  be 


apidied  to  the  reclamation  of  waste  land, 
which  government  was  to  have  the  })ower  to 
purchase. 

When  nigh  to  the  close  of  his  career.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  announced  with  respect  to  Ire¬ 
land  a  creed  which,  so  far  <as  its  i)rinci|de  is 
concerned,  would  siitisfy  the  most  exacting  of 
Irish  politicians  or  agitators.  The  princijde  is 
not  for  discussion  in  this  place,  nor  are  the 
measures  taken  for  Irish  relief  in  the  latter 
years  of  this  decade.  But  at  or  after  the  time 
of  the  Poor  Law  Extension  Act  (1847)  and 
the  Temporary  Relief  Act,  the  accounts  given 
in  evidence  before  committees,  or  otherwise 
authentically  communicated  to  Parliament,  of 
the  state  of  things  in  that  unhappy  country 
at  this  time  are  so  striking  as  to  deserve 
notice.  The  Rev.  H.  Montgomery,  in  June, 
1847,  gave  evidence  of  the  most  discouraging 
kind.  “  I  have  travelled,”  said  he,  “  through 
a  considerable  portion  of  Ireland  in  the  course 
of  the  last  two  years.  From  Roscommon  to 
Clare  on  both  sides,  but  especially  on  the 
Connaught  side  of  the  river,  I  saw  an  im¬ 
mense  population  apparently  almost  unem¬ 
ployed  even  in  the  early  part  of  the  harvest. 
In  Roscommon,  in  Galway,  and  in  Clare  there 
were  tens  of  thousands  of  people  who  appeared 
to  be  entirely  idle,  their  fields  overgrown  with 
weeds,  their  houses  in  a  state  of  ruin,  their 
persons  foul  and  wretched,  and  altogether  in 
a  state  of  destitution  which  I  did  not  believe 
existed  in  any  portion  of  the  world.  The 
idleness  appeared  to  be  universal ;  I  saw 
scarcely  any  man  working.  The  fields  were 
overgrown  with  weeds.  You  might  know  a 
potato-garden  by  seeing  a  green  leaf  occa¬ 
sionally  appearing  amidst  luxuriant  weeds, 
whilst  men  and  women  were  standing  about 
or  lying  in  the  ditches  in  perfect  idleness.” 
Of  the  union  of  Kilrush  in  county  Clare  we 
have  the  following  dreary  record  from  the 
pen  of  Captain  Kennedy,  the  communica¬ 
tion  being  official,  and  dated  in  November  of 
the  same  year  (1847): — “The  north  and  west  of 
the  union  of  Kilrush,  including  the  divisions 
of  Kilmurry,  Kilmacduane,  Killard,  Killee, 
and  a  part  of  Moyarta,  are  in  a  most  lament¬ 
able  state.  The  parts  on  the  coast  are  most 
densely  populated  with  a  turf-digging,  sea- 
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weed  gritliering,  fish -catching,  amphibious 
])o|)ulatiou  ;  as  bad  fisheriiieu  !is  they  are  agri¬ 
culturists.  They  liave  no  regular  mode  of 
gaining  a  livelihood.  They  are  inert,  impro¬ 
vident,  and  utterly  without  foresight.  Lavish 
and  constant  expenditure  may  keep  them  from 
stiirvation  ;  but  it  will  require  years  of  good 
management  and  well -devised  meiisures  to 
make  them  independent  or  self-supporting. 
A  few  acres  of  reclaimed  bog,  planted  with 
potatoes,  has  heretofore  supplied  their  wants, 
and  rendered  them  content  on  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  sc;de  of  existence. 

“  In  the  district  I  have  remarked  upon  I 
believe  one-third  of  the  population  will  be 
utterly  without  food  at  Christmas,  two-thirds 
starving  before  February,  and  the  whole  de¬ 
void  of  food  or  money  before  May.  Many  of 
the  habitations  are  no  better  than  a  fox-earth, 
and  the  inmates  in  their  appearance,  clothing, 
and  mode  of  living  hardly  human.  This  class 
are  comparatively  content  and  uncomplaining. 
Their  mode  of  scratching  the  land  does  not 
deserve  the  name  of  cultivation.  Their  at¬ 
tempts  are  inferior  to  that  I  have  seen  among 
North  American  Indians.” 

Detiiils  of  a  kind  even  more  painful  may 
well  be  omitted,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  quote 
such  things  without  being  suspected,  or  at 
least  accused,  of  an  intention  to  point  a  one¬ 
sided  moral. 

It  is  with  his  views  of  improving  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Ireland  that  some  of  the  most  hon¬ 
ourable  recollections  of  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck's  career  in  parliament  are  connected. 
“  When,”  wrote  Mr.  Disraeli,  “  Mr.  Smith  of 
Deanston  was  examined  by  a  parliamentary 
committee,  and  asked  what  measure  of  all 
otheis  would  be  the  one  most  calculated  to 
improve  the  agriculture  and  condition  of 
Ireland,  he  did  not  reply,  as  some  might  have 
anticipated,  that  the  most  efficient  me.asure 
would  be  to  drain  the  bogs;  but  his  answer 
was,  ‘  Advance  the  construction  of  railways  and 
then  agricultural  improvement  will  speedily 
follow.’ 

“  To  illustrate  the  value  of  railways  to  an 
agricultural  population,  Sir.  Smith  of  De.an- 
stoii  said,  ‘  that  the  improvement  of  the  land 
for  one  mile  only  on  each  side  of  the  railway 


so  constructed  would  be  so  great,  that  it  would 
jiay  the  cost  of  the  whole  construction.’  lie 
added  that  there  were  few  districts  in  Ireland 
in  which  I’ailway  communication  could  be  in¬ 
troduced,  where  the  value  of  the  countiy 
through  which  the  railway  passed  would  nob 
be  raised  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  whole  cost 
of  the  railway.  Arguing  on  an  area  of  six 
hundi'ed  and  forty  acres  for  every  square  nnle, 
after  deducting  the  land  occupied  by  fences, 
roads,  and  buildings,  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston 
entered  into  a  calculation  of  the  gain  deriv¬ 
able  from  the  mere  carriage  of  the  produce  of 
the  land,  and  the  back  carriage  of  manure, 
coals,  tiles,  bricks,  and  other  materials,  and 
estimated  the  saving  through  those  means  on 
every  square  mile  to  more  than  .£300,  or 
something  above  £600  on  1280  acres  abutting 
each  mile  of  railway,  this  being  the  difference 
of  the  cost  of  carriage  under  the  old  mode  of 
conveyance  as  compared  with  the  new.  F ollow- 
ing  up  this  calculation,  he  showed  that  fifteen 
hundred  miles  of  railway  would  improve  the 
land  through  which  it  passed  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  two  million  acres  at  the  rate  of  a  mile 
on  each  side,  and  taken  at  twenty-five  years’ 
jmrehase,  would  equal  twenty-four  millions 
sterling  in  the  permanent  inqDrovement  of  the 
land.” 

The  subject  led  to  much  discussion,  and 
Lord  George  was  not  backward  with  a  very 
definite  scheme.  Ilis  proposition  was,  that 
for  every  £100  expended  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  imperial  government  in  railway  con¬ 
struction,  £200  should  be  lent  by  government 
at  the  very  lowest  interest  at  wffiich,  on  the 
credit  of  the  government,  that  amount  could 
be  raised,  so  that  if  two  millions  were  i)ro- 
duced  annually  for  four  years  by  the  Irish 
companies,  the  imperial  government  should 
advance  an  additional  four  millions,  insuring 
ill  Ireland  for  four  years  the  expenditure  of 
six  millions  a  year  in  public  works  of  an  use¬ 
ful  and  reproductive  nature.  “This  jiroposi- 
tioii  was  recommended  by  Lord  George  as 
offering  an  ample  security  for  the  public  loan. 
For  this  purpose  he  adduced  evidence  to  show 
that  the  worat  railroad  ever  yet  constructed  in 
this  country,  or  Scotland,  or  Belgium,  would 
afford  an  ample  security  under  such  circum- 
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stances.  He  assumed  tliat  the  government 
would  lend  the  money  at  per  cent,  and  take 
the  whole  railway  as  security.  Consequently 
a  line  paying  £l  upon  .£300  expended  would 
afford  ample  security  for  £200  lent  hy  the  state 
at  £3,  10s.  per  cent,  and  he  was  therefore  pre¬ 
pared  to  prove  that  a  line  which  j)aid  but  a 
dividend  of  £2,  Gs.  8c/.  per  cent,  would  afford 
])erfect  security  for  the  interest  of  the  loan 
made  by  the  government.” 

The  accounts  of  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  at  this  time  are  more  dreadful  than 
any  that  are  to  be  found  out  of  ancient  re¬ 
cords  of  pestilence,  war,  and  famine,  and  in 
most  of  the  details  very  closely  resemble  them. 
Women  and  children  picking  up  the  refuse  of 
the  raw  roots  on  which  cattle  have  been  fed 
on  the  deck  of  a  steamer;  gaunt  corpses  found 
nearly  naked  in  bare  and  deserted  huts; 
human  skeletons  crawling  along  the  roads  or 
leaning  against  the  low  stone  walls ;  a  story 
not  of  utter  destitution  and  misery  only,  but 
of  helplessness  and  abandonment  of  efforts  for 
amelioration  ;  graveyards  where  dogs  fight  in 
hoi’rible  contention,  and  where  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  are  scarcely  covered  by  the  earth 
lightly  raked  over  them ;  people  dying  of 
want,  in  some  cases  where  they  have  the  price 
of  bread,  but  finding  none  for  sale  in  the  bare 
and  desolate  place  in  which  they  stay,  have 
not  the  heart  to  journey  to  the  next  town  or 
village  to  buy  a  loaf  or  a  quart  of  meal.  We 
need  not  enter  into  these  dreadful  details,  nor 
of  the  inadequacy  of  any  hastily  organized 
plan  of  relief  to  meet  such  widely  extended 
and  general  destitution. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  crime  increased, 
nor  that  the  government  had  eventually  to 
bring  in  a  Coercion  Bill  only  a  little  less 
stringent  in  some  particulars  than  that  upon 
which  they  had  defeated  the  former  ministry. 
Sedition  almost  ceased  to  be  sedition,  it  was 
advocated  so  boldly  and  openly.  Treason  was 
shouted  rather  than  talked,  and  the  violent 
maledictions  of  John  Mitchel,  the  extrava¬ 
gances  of  Smith  O’Brien,  and  the  fervid  poeti- 
ciil  denunciations  of  Meagher  “  of  the  Sword  ” 
{so  called  because  he  had  said  he  did  not 
see  why  the  sword  should  not  be  taken  up 
against  England),  had  taken  the  place  of  the 


less  revolutionary  but  far  more  effectual  ap¬ 
peals  of  “the  Liberator.”  For  the  Young  Ire¬ 
land  party  had  superseded  the  more  j)otent 
scheme  by  which  O’Conuell  could  repeatedly 
menace  England  with  monster  demonstra¬ 
tions,  and  yet  not  overstep  the  line  of  trea¬ 
son.  The  “Repeal  year”  had  passed  without 
repeal.  The  son  of  the  great  Agitator  had 
been  denounced  in  the  columns  of  the  United 
Irishman,  which  instructed  its  readers  to  use, 
in  street  fighting,  muskets,  vitriol,  molten  lead, 
broken  glass  for  maiming  the  hoi-ses’  feet. 
John  O’Connell  had  been  to  Baris,  and  it 
had  been  represented  that  he  there  collected 
subscriptions  for  “the  cause.”  “In  the  name 
of  the  country,”  said  the  United  Irishman, 
“we  disavow  the  scandalous  negotiator.”  “  Let 
no  man  in  France  dream  that  this  dastard, 
this  born  slave  and  beggar,  represents  Ireland, 
or  is  in  any  manner  authorized  to  offer  Ire¬ 
land’s  arm  in  war  to  any  nation,  least  of  all 
to  England.”  “  Ireland  spurns  him,  and  will 
yet  curse  the  very  name  he  bears.”  They 
were  always  in  full  cry  for  a  fight,  these  gentle¬ 
men,  and  in  that  they  entirely  differed  from 
the  man  who  was  superior  to  them  all  as  a 
political  leader.  They  quarrelled  with  him 
because  he  did  not  mean  fighting;  and  as 
they  had  nothing  better  to  do,  they  ended  in 
quarrelling  and  fighting  among  themselves, 
or  in  inventing  insulting  epithets  for  each 
other.  “  The  Repeal  year  ”  had  come  and 
gone,  and  Daniel  O’Connell  was  dead. 

But  we  must  take  another  glance  backward. 
We  have  told  the  story  of  the  coming  of  free- 
trade,  and  it  is  necessary  to  return  for  a  little 
while  to  other  events  which  have  been  run¬ 
ning  parallel  with  the  main  narrative.  In  re¬ 
counting  the  history  of  these  yearn  we  must 
every  now  and  then  return  on  the  main  track, 
and  see  how  some  of  the  byways,  the  side 
issues,  come  into  the  highway  of  progress,  or 
lead  off  from  it.  We  have  yet  a  few  words  to 
say  before  entering  upon  the  j’ear  of  revolu¬ 
tions,  and  touching  here  and  there  some  topics 
that  come  into  the  decade  with  which  we  are 
now  occujjied.  We  have  referred  to  the  riots 
which  took  ])lace  in  Lancashire,  and  to  the 
designs  of  the  Chartists  in  the  early  pai-t  of 
the  queen’s  I'eigu.  Those  disturbances  spread 
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with  the  resistance  to  diminished  wages.  In 
the  Potteries  troops  were  sent  to  occupy  the 
race-coui-se,  and  botli  there  anil  in  Lancashire, 
and  subsequently  in  the  agricultural  districts 
— where  the  labourei’S  were  suffering  great  dis- 
tress  at  the  very  time  that  they  were  told  to 
use  physical  force  to  prevent  the  meetings  of 
the  agents  of  the  League — there  were  frequent 
tires,  the  work  of  incendiaries  who  burnt  ricks, 
or  first  sacked  and  afterwards  set  light  to 
dwelling-houses.  We  are  told  by  Miss  Mar- 
tine.'iu  that  L;idy  Peel  received  an  anonymous 
warning  that  Drayton  Manor  would  be  burned 
down.  A  guard  was  procured  to  watch  it,  but 
no  attack  was  made.  A  clergyman  at  Leeds 
had  a  message  from  a  body  of  rioteis  who 
were  coming  his  way,  that  they  intended  to 
sleep  in  his  church ;  and  he  replied  by  assur¬ 
ing  them  that  it  was  his  intention  to  preach 
to  them  all  night.  They  did  not  ajipear. 
There  were  many  grotesque  elements  among 
the  general  sense  of  fear  and  violence,  as  there 
are  sure  to  be  where  people  of  various  callings 
and  with  different  aims  and  views  are  either  ! 
brought  into  coalition  or  collision.  Among 
the  most  extraordinary  and  also  the  most 
brutiil  and  sanguinary  disturbances  were  those 
which  took  place  in  Wales.  Their  object  was 
to  destroy  the  numerous  toll-gates,  the  charges 
made  at  which  were  a  heavy  tax  on  the  small 
farmers  of  the  rural  districts,  and  sometimes 
absorbed  the  small  profits  of  the  humble  pro¬ 
duce  which  had  to  be  carried  through  by¬ 
roads  and  for  a  considerable  distance  to  mai’- 
ket.  The  tolls  also  ailded  greatly  to  the  price 
the  people  paid  for  manure  and  other  neces- 
siiry  articles  for  their  farms. 

On  the  borders  of  Caennarthenshire  and 
Pembrokeshire  a  number  of  gates  which  were 
believed  to  have  been  illegally  set  up  were 
demolished,  and  the  local  magistrates,  when 
the  gates  were  once  down,  made  known  that 
they  should  oppose  their  re-erection,  and 
themselves  beciime  trustees  in  order  to  prevent 
it.  This  was  so  much  of  a  victory  for  the 
primitive  people  of  the  district  that  they  began 
to  hold  secret  meetings,  where  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  rejieat  in  grim  earnest  what  was  at 
firat  in  the  nature  of  a  bold  and  only  half- 
serious  frolic,  perpetrated  in  daylight  and 
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without  concealment.  If  they  could  destroy 
all  the  objectionable  gates  and  toll-houses  in 
like  manner,  and  pei-sist  in  their  destruction 
at  every  attempt  to  restore  them,  the  trustees 
would  be  obliged  to  refrain,  and  the  roads 
would  become  untaxed  highways.  Conspiracy 
among  such  a  people  was,  like  any  other  seri¬ 
ous  event,  sure  to  be  verbally  associated  with 
a  passage  of  Scripture,  and  somebody  found  in 
the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Genesis  and  the 
sixtieth  verse  what  were  considered  to  be  ap¬ 
propriate  words:  “And  they  blessed  Rebekah, 
and  said  unto  her.  Let  thy  seed  possess  the  gate 
of  those  which  hate  them.”  The  leader  of  the 
rioters,  disguised  in  a  huge  bonnet,  cloak,  and 
petticoats,  was  Rebecca,  and  his  followei’S 
were  his  daughters,  who  were  also  called  Re¬ 
becca!  tes.  Probably  there  were  several  leaders, 
as  the  raids  against  the  obnoxious  toll-gates 
were  frequent,  and  at  considerable  distances. 
During  the  wintei-s  of  1842  and  1843  the 
organization  of  this  conspiracy  was  remark¬ 
able,  and  their  mode  of  procedure  astounding. 
The  Rebeccaites  were  never  seen  by  day, 
never  caught  by  watching.  If  their  presence 
was  anticipated  they  were  sure  to  be  several 
miles  away.  The  secrecy  with  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  band  worked,  and  the  completeness 
of  their  intelligence,  made  it  apparently  easy 
for  them  to  learn  where  there  was  a  watch  kept 
for  them  until  the  watchei-s  were  tired,  and 
then,  jirobably  on  that  very  night  the  weaiy 
toll-keepers  would  be  aroused  by  a  blast  of 
cowhorns,  the  firing  of  shots,  the  sudden  glare 
of  torches,  and  the  sound  of  saw  and  axe. 
The  gang  of  stalwart  desperados  in  women’s 
clothes  sawed  down  the  gate-posts,  chopped 
the  bars  in  pieces,  and  if  no  resistance  was 
offered,  helped  the  toll-keepers  to  move  oiat 
their  furniture,  before  roof  and  wall  and  every 
stick  and  stone  of  the  toll-house  was  levelled 
to  the  ground.  It  was  all  done  with  such 
rapidity,  that  while  the  astonished  toll-man 
and  his  family  were  wondering  and  lamenting, 
they  found  themselves  houseless  amidst  their 
furniture,  as  the  wild  weird  gang  went  clat¬ 
tering  away  on  their  horses  or  ponies,  or 
swiftly  strode  across  the  fields. 

Soldiers  were  sent  to  guard  the  tolls,  but  it 
woidd  have  required  a  small  army  to  protect 
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them  all  at  once,  and  the  cottu-s  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  seudiuy  the  dragoons  on  a  wrong 
scent.  About  eighty  gates  were  destroyed  in 
Caermarthen  alone,  and  there  were  few  left 
in  Cardiganshire  and  Pembrokeshire.  Only 
the  old-fashioned  and  legitimate  gates  were 
untouched.  Those  that  were  levelled  had 
been  mostly  put  up  on  byroads  leading  to 
lime-kilns;  and  as  the  farmers  burned  their 
own  lime  for  manure,  this  was  creating  a 
cruel  impost  of  a  shilling  on  every  load  of 
stone,  lime,  and  coal  brought  from  the  kiln 
to  the  farm. 

liut  a  vei’y  short  time  elapsed  before  Chartist 
agitatoi-s  went  down  to  see  whether  they  could 
not  combine  with  the  Eebeccjiites  in  larger 
operations,  and  the  smidl  riot  became  a  dan¬ 
gerous  insurrection.  The  leaders  were  local 
Jack  Cades;  and  under  the  influence  of  their 
evil  advisers — the  same  school  of  Chartists 
who  had  alre;idy  denounced  free-trade  and 
the  new  poor-law — they  gi'ew  murderous  and 
bloodthirsty.  Fora  time  they  had  it  all  their 
own  way.  They  threatened  to  abolish  justice 
fees,  and  tithes,  to  pull  down  the  workhouses, 
and  compel  a  reduction  of  rents.  Police  were 
disarmed,  troops  were  misled,  magistrates  had 
their  houses  fired  into;  and  at  length  Caer¬ 
marthen  workhouse  was  half  pulled  down  by 
a  mob  numbering  some  thousanils  who  entered 
the  town,  led  by  Rebecca  on  horseback,  and 
carried  among  their  weapons,  saws  and  axes — 
brooms  with  which  they  were  to  sweep  the 
very  foundations  of  the  building.  The  gover¬ 
nor’s  house  was  nearly  gutted,  and  he  was 
ringing  the  alarm  -  bell  when  the  soldiers 
airived  after  a  long  journey.  Hundreds  of 
the  rioters  were  arrested — some  were  slightly 
wounded.  An  end  was  coming  to  Rebecca 
and  her  children,  for  their  new  adherents 
were  men  who  led  them  to  acts  which  at  once 
aroused  public  opinion  against  them.  The 
meetings  in  the  hills  had  few  sympathizers 
where  nightly  incendiarism  formed  part  of  the 
procedure,  and  everywhere  armed  bands  went 
destroying.  Crimes  were  committed.  One  old 
woman  who  kept  a  toll-house  begged  to  save 
her  furniture,  the  thatch  of  her  cottage  having 
been  set  alight.  A  neighbour  dared  not  help 
her  to  put  out  the  flame ;  she  ran  back  to  the 


j  place,  incautiously  said  she  knew  some  of  the 
rioters,  and  was  shot  dead.  The  coroner’s 
jury,  too  terrified  to  bring  in  a  true  verdict, 
said  she  died  from  efl'usion  of  blood  into  the 
chest,  which  occasioned  sutt'ocatiou,  but  from 
what  cause  was  unknown.  A  royal  jjroclama- 
tion  was  issued  and  a  royal  commission  was 
sent  down  to  try  the  prisoners — a  commission 
with  a  merciful  intention,  and  accompanied 
by  another  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
grievances  complained  of  by  the  rioters.  The 
judge  appointed  for  the  fiist  commission  was 
Baron  Gurney,  who  well  expressed  the  sym¬ 
pathy  which  was  originally  manifested  for  the 
culprits,  and  for  the  poverty  and  distress 
which  had  occasioned  the  fii-st  ofiences.  Three 
men  sentenced  to  transjKjrtation  addressed 
their  friends  and  countrymen  in  a  penitent 
spirit,  and  those  whom  they  addressed  were 
so  conscious  of  their  folly  that  they  ofiered 
themselves  as  special  constables.  Light  sen¬ 
tences  were  passed  on  other  rioters,  and  many 
were  discharged  on  the  understanding  that 
they  would  cease  from  their  illegal  acts  and 
would  keep  the  peace.  The  commission  of 
inquiry  discovered  that  the  original  griev¬ 
ances  of  the  turnpike  system  were  in  them¬ 
selves  so  burdensome  and  so  widely  extended 
that  a  measure  of  relief  was  imperatively 
necessary,  and  a  bill  was  jxassed  through  par¬ 
liament  for  the  consolidation  of  turnpike  trusts 
in  South  Wales.  The  leniency  shown  to  the 
prisoners,  and  the  honest  desire  to  abate  the 
intolerable  extortions  to  which  the  people  had 
been  subjected,  gave  a  new  tone  to  legislation, 
and  was  naturally  regarded  as  a  fitting  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  reign  of  a  young  queen  who 
had  true  sympathy,  with  the  sufiferings  of  her 
people.  This  was  a  happy  result,  since  the 
troubles  that  had  arisen  from  the  general 
distress  had  alreatly  begun  to  affect  those  ex¬ 
pressions  of  loyalty  which  had  been  so  uni¬ 
versal  The  court  was  engaged  in  a  series  of 
innocent  pleasures,  which,  however,  offered 
a  contrast  to  the  genei-al  sufferings  of  the 
people;  and  certain  newspapers  concerned  in 
promoting  di-saffection  had  adopted  the  device 
of  printing  in  parallel  columns  accounts  of 
balls,  festivities,  and  royal  expenditure,  and 
the  reports  of  coroners’  inquests,  misery,  star- 
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vatioii,  anil  registrara’  returus.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  tliat  there  had  been  some  mani¬ 
festations  of  disloyalty,  which  were,  however, 
not  very  decided.  It  was  then  that  Sir  Robert 
l*eel,  not  only  by  his  advice  and  pnictical 
suggestions,  but  by  his  admirable  financial 
•arrangements  with  regard  to  the  royal  expen¬ 
diture,  proved  himself  to  be  a  faithful  friend 
as  well  iis  a  trusted  minister.  The  festivities 
celebrating  the  christening  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  were  followed  by  one  or  two  quiet 
entertiiiuments  and  state  balls  where  the 
manufactures  of  Spitalfields  and  of  Paisley 
were  recognized  in  the  dresses  of  the  court. 
The  hints  of  the  premier  were  sufficient  to 
confirm  the  royal  household  in  the  desire  to 
encourage  native  industry,  and  to  set  an 
example  of  quiet  unostentatious  living,  which 
was  entirely  in  acconhance  with  the  tastes  of 
the  queen  and  the  prince  consort. 

It  was  an  anxious  difficult  time  both  for  the 
sovereign  and  the  minister,  and  the  troubles 
were  gi-eatly  increased  by  the  condition  of 
Ireland. 

O’Connell  had  said,  “The  ye.ar  1843  is  and 
shall  be  the  great  repeal  year.”  It  is  not  quite 
certain  what  he  meant  by  repeal,  and  some  of 
his  followers  afterwards  accused  him  of  meau- 
ing  nothing  but  to  deceive  Ireland  and  play 
into  the  Lands  of  the  English  government; 
but  they  were  interested  in  depreciating  him 
that  they  might  themselves  obtain  a  leader¬ 
ship  which  they  neither  knew  how  to  main¬ 
tain  nor  to  distinguish.  It  would  seem  that 
O’Connell  really  intended  to  try  whether,  by 
continuing  to  show  how  extensive  a  power 
he  wielded,  and  by  promoting  constant  demon¬ 
strations,  he  could  set  up  a  demand  for  home 
rule,  with  a  parliament  on  College  Green,  of 
which  he,  aided  by  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  would  be  a  sort  of  good-humoured  dic¬ 
tator,  or  elected  lord-lieutenant,  owning  the 
sovereignty  of  the  queen,  and  with  courts 
composed  jKii-tly  of  law  and  jxirtly  of  arbitra¬ 
tion,  where  he  would  sit  as  judge.  One  thing 
was  certain — he  was  no  more  prejmred  than 
ever  to  risk  a  revolution  in  Ireland,  or  to 
bring  against  his  followers  the  physical  force 
which  would  be  used  to  prevent  an  actual 


'repeal  of  the  union.  Whenever  a  detenniua- 
tiou  was  shown,  to  j)revent  by  force,  any  of 
those  vast  public  meetings  which  he  could 
sw.ay  and  command,  he  himself  post]joned  or 
countermanded  the  as-sembly.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that,  with  the  power  of  insurrection  always 
in  his  hand,  he  used  it  only  ;is  a  stage-sword 
to  fiouri.-h  in  the  face  of  English  authority, 
and  never  as  a  weapon  actually  to  fight  with. 
In  this  he  was  prudent.  He  knew  well  enough 
that  in  actual  conflict  with  the  power  of  Eng¬ 
land  that  weapon  must  be  shattered. 

O’Connell  was  unajjproached  as  a  leader  of 
a  Celtic  people.  Most  of  those  who  have 
aspired  to  hold  a  similar  position  have  been 
so  far  below  him  in  power,  quickness  of  appre¬ 
hension,  humour,  impulse,  and  changeful  ex¬ 
aggerated  expression,  that  they  have  been 
forced  to  borrow  and  repeat  his  sayings,  often 
without  acknowledgment,  and  have  so  used 
them  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  original  fire. 
O'Connell  was  reckless  in  statement,  wild  in 
appeal  and  in  denunciation,  but  comp.aratively 
prudent  in  action.  The  ebullitions  of  the 
multitudes  whom  he  addi-essed  found  vent  in 
the  excitement  of  the  hour,  and  he  could  then 
still  it  and  charm  it  away.  He  could  move  a 
people  to  enthusiasm,  and  then  bid  them  wait 
till  he  told  them  what  was  their  opportunity. 
Those  who  have  come  after  him  lacking  the 
power  to  sway,  have  only  succeeded  in  exciting 
a  populace  ora  rustic  g.athering,  and  then  leav¬ 
ing  them  to  uncontrolled  acts  of  violence  .and 
crime  which  must  bring  them  into  disastrous 
collision  with  the  legal  authorities.  It  was 
not  untrue  that  the  “ Liberator’s”  agitations 
sometimes  prevented  rather  than  encouraged 
insurrection;  but  they  could  not  go  on  for 
ever. 

When  Irish  grievances  had  been  removed 
wh.at  wiis  left  to  demand?  Those  grievances 
were  very  far  from  being  entirely  removed  in 
1843,  but  there  was  no  definite  agitation  that 
was  big  enough  to  serve  the  turn  of  the  agita¬ 
tor,  and  his  promise  of  repe.al  had  been  so 
long  held  over  that  he  thought  it  was  time 
something  w.as  done ;  so  he  announced  it,  and 
with  wonderful  tact  and  address  i)roceeded 
to  make  some  tentative  movements. 

It  must  be  remembered,  as  ilr.  Justin 
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M'Cartliy  points  out  in  his  excellent  review 
of  the  character  of  O’Connell,  that  Catholic 
emancipation  had  been  carried,  at  the  time 
when  it  was  granted,  by  virtue  of  CConnell’s 
bold  agitation,  and  by  the  wise  resolve  of  the 
Tory  government  not  to  jirovoke  a  civil  war. 
The  Irish  peasant  knew  that  O’Connell  had 
demanded  Catholic  emancipation,  and  had 
been  answered  at  first  by  a  direct  refusal; 
that  he  had  said  he  would  compel  its  conces¬ 
sion,  and  that  in  the  end  it  was  conceded  to 
him.  "Wheu,  therefore,  O’Connell  said  that 
he  would  compel  the  government  to  give 
him  repeal  of  the  union  the  Irish  peasant 
naturally  believed  that  he  would  keep  his 
woi’d. 

One  of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to  carry 
<a  repeal  petition  to  parliament  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  in  the  corporation  of 
Dublin,  and  immediately  afterwards  he  called 
a  monster  meeting  at  Trim,  where  30,000 
peojde  were  present.  Both  there  and  at  the 
banquet  which  followed  he  spoke  with  his 
accustomed  power.  In  May  there  was  an¬ 
other  great  meeting  at  Mullingar,  where  it 
appeared  that  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
were  all  repealers.  The  queen  had  expressed 
some  intention  of  visiting  Ireland  at  about 
that  time,  a  purpose  'which  was  abandoned 
partly  because  of  the  excited  condition  of  the 
country,  though  she  would  not  have  feared  to 
commit  herself  to  the  loyalty  of  the  people. 
It  is  remarkable  to  find  O’Connell  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Repeal  Association  at  Dublin,  after 
denouncing  Wellington,  Peel,  Brougham,  and 
others,  for  their  “vindictive  hatred  of  Ireland,” 
saying,  “  When  her  majesty  visits  her  Irish 
subjects  she  will  hear  of  nothing  but  repeal 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.” 

There  is  no  need  to  quote  from  the  speeches 
of  the  agitator  at  the  “monster  meeting,” 
nor  to  describe  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
people,  many  of  whom  had  travelled  thirty 
or  forty  miles  to  be  present.  The  govern¬ 
ment  was  in  no  haste  to  take  extreme  mea¬ 
sures,  though  the  Holding  of  Arms  Bill  was 
IKUSsed  during  the  summer,  and  the  Irish 
chancellor.  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  removed 
from  the  commission  of  the  peace,  several 
magistrates  who  had  taken  part  in  repeal 


demonstrations.  These  gentlemen  were  after¬ 
wards  chosen  by  O’Connell  as  justices  in 
arbitration  coui-ts,  in  favour  of  which  people 
were  advdsed  to  abandon  the  established  courts 
of  law. 

At  length  the  great  demonstration  meeting 
was  held  on  the  15th  of  August  at  the  Hill  of 
Tara,  where  O’Connell  stood  beside  the  stone 
said  to  have  been  used  as  a  throne  at  the 
coronation  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Ireland. 
It  has  been  said  that  there  were  present,  near 
and  around  this  hill,  2,000,000  persons.  The 
crowds  came  in  a  sort  of  military  order,  and 
while  some  were  leaving  others  were  arriving. 
It  was  a  great  demonstration  of  numbeis,  and 
close  round  the  hill  stood  a  vast  crowd,  while 
j  the  roads  were  filled  with  moving  masses  of 
people.  O’Connell  addressed  them,  promising 
that  in  twelve  months  more  a  repeal  parlia¬ 
ment  would  sit  in  College  Green.  His  speech 
was  less  inflammatory  than  usual,  for  his 
[  allusions  and  references  were  usually  in  the 
i  highest  degree  exciting  and  were  artfully 
chosen.  It  is  significant  that  he,  like  some  of 
the  Irish  orators  of  to-day,  took  his  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Sa.xon  cruelty  and  treachery  from  times 
at  least  as  far  distant  as  the  days  of  Cromwell 
and  Elizabeth.  The  massacre  of  the  Irish 
!  chieftains,  the  slaying  of  the  women  of  Wex¬ 
ford,  these  were  held  forth  to  the  ignorant 
and  fervid  peasantry  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
appeared  they  might  be  repeated  to-day  but 
for  the  wholesome  dread  entertained  by  the 
government  of  the  determination  of  the  Irish 
peoj)le  and  of  the  confidence  of  O’Connell 
himself  in  the  vindication  of  their  national 
rights.  The  effect  on  such  audiences  may 
easily  be  imagined. 

On  Sunday,  the  1st  of  October,  another 
monster  demonstration  w.as  held  at  the  Rath 
of  Mullaghmast  in  Kildare.  O’Connell  arrived 
in  an  open  carriage  wearing  his  scarlet  velvet 
I  robe  and  gold  chain  as  Lord-mayor  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  and  accompanied  by  a  number  of  the  cor- 
j)oration  in  their  official  robes.  After  he  had 
!  addressed  the  meeting,  a  kind  of  cap  of  state 
or  of  freedom,  made  of  green  velvet  lined  with 
blue  and  shajKsd  like  an  old  Milesian  crown, 
w'as  placed  on  his  liead  amidst  genend  accla¬ 
mation.  He  comj)ared  his  feelings  to  those 
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of  Miilachi  when  lie  wore  the  collar  of  gold 
“  which  he  tore  from  the  proud  invader.”  lie 
said  he  would  wear  it  while  he  lived  and  have  it 
buried  with  him  when  he  died.  At  the  banquet 
which  followed  this  meeting  he  spoke  of  the 
massacre  of  Irish  chiefs  at  Mullaghmast  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  “Three  hundi-ed  and 
ninety  Irish  chiefs  perished  here  !  They  came 
confiding  in  Saxon  honour,  relying  on  the 
protection  of  the  queen,  to  a  friendly  confer¬ 
ence.  In  the  miilst  of  revelry,  in  the  cheerful 
mirth  of  the  banquet-house,  they  were  sur¬ 
rounded  and  butchered.  None  returned  save 
one.  Their  wives  were  widows,  their  children 
fatherless.  In  their  homesteads  was  heard 
the  shrill  shriek  of  despair,  the  cry  of  bitter 
agony.  Oh,  Saxon  cruelty !  How  it  cheers 
my  heart  in  all  its  misery  to  think  you  dare 
not  attempt  such  a  deed  again !  Let  every 
mother  who  hears  me  think  of  the  moment 
when  each  gallant  chief  left  his  home  with  a 
jiarting  to  his  wife  and  babes.  Let  her — oh 
let  her  imagine  for  a  moment  that  husband, 
the  father  of  those  children,  brought  home  to 
her  a  bruised  and  bloody  corpse !  In  the 
j)ride  of  manhood,  in  the  confidence  of  strength, 
with  sinewy  arm  capable,  if  but  prepared,  to 
defend  her  from  any  foe  did  he  leave  her; 
next  day  he  was  brought  home  in  all  the 
inanity  of  death,  powerless  to  defend,  incap¬ 
able  of  affording  anything  but  bitter  grief, 
interminable  sorrow !  Oh,  England,  England ! 
thy  crimes  have  filled  the  cup  of  bitterness. 
The  hour  of  the  vengeance  of  God,  I  greatly 
fear  me,  cannot  be  far  from  you ;  but  thou,  O 
Ireland,  hast  days  of  glory  still  before  thee!” 

It  is  certiiin  now  that  O’Connell  ditl  not  at 
any  time  mean  to  employ  foi’ce  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  his  ends.  But  it  is  equally  certain 
that  he  wished  the  English  government  to 
see  that  he  had  the  command  of  an  immense 
number  of  men,  and  probably  even  to  believe 
that  he  would,  if  needs  were,  hurl  them  in 
rebellion  iq)on  England  if  ever  she  should  be 
embaiTassed  with  a  foreign  war.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  too,  that  many  of  O’Connell’s  most  ardent 
admirers,  especially  among  the  young  men, 
were  fully  convinced  that  some  day  or  other 
their  leader  would  call  on  them  to  fight, 
and  were  much  di.sappoiuted  when  they 


found  that  he  had  no  stich  intention.  The 
government  at  last  resolved  to  interfere.  A 
meeting  was  announced  to  he  held  at  Cloutarf 
on  Sunday,  October  8,  1843.  Cluntarf  is  near 
Dublin,  and  is  famous  in  Irish  history  as  the 
scene  of  a  great  victory  of  the  Irish  over  their 
Danish  invadera.  It  was  intended  that  this 
meeting  should  surjjass  in  numbers  and  in 
earnestness  the  assemblage  at  Tara.  On  the 
very  day  before  the  8th  the  lord-lieutenant 
issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  the  meeting 
as  “calculated  to  excite  reasonable  and  well- 
grounded  apprehension,”  in  that  its  object 
was  “to  accomplish  alterations  in  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  the  realm  by  intimidation 
and  the  demonstration  of  physical  force.” 
O’Connell’s  power  over  the  people  was  never 
shown  more  effectively  than  in  the  control 
which  at  that  critical  moment  he  was  still 
able  to  exercise.  The  populations  were 
already  coming  into  Clontarf  in  streams  from 
all  the  country  round  when  the  proclamation 
of  the  lord-lieutenant  was  issued.  No  doubt 
the  Irish  government  ran  a  terrible  risk  when 
they  delayed  so  long  the  issue  of  their  pi'o- 
clamation.  With  the  people  already  assem¬ 
bling  in  such  masses  the  risk  of  a  collision 
with  the  police  and  the  soldiery,  and  of  a  con¬ 
sequent  massacre,  is  something  still  shocking 
to  contemplate.  It  is  not  surprising,  perhajjs, 
if  O’Connell  and  many  of  his  followers  made 
it  a  charge  against  the  government  that  they 
intended  to  bring  about  such  a  collision  in 
order  to  make  an  example  of  some  of  the 
repealers,  and  thus  strike  terror  through  the 
country.  Some  sort  of  collision  would  almost 
undoubtedly  have  occurred  but  for  the  promp¬ 
titude  of  O’Connell  himself.  He  at  once 
issued  a  proclamation  of  his  own  to  which 
the  populations  were  likely  to  pay  far  more 
attention  than  they  would  to  anything  coming 
from  Dublin  Castle.  O’Connell  declared  that 
the  orders  of  the  lord-lieutenant  must  be 
obeyed,  that  the  meeting  must  not  take 
])lace,  and  that  the  people  must  return  to 
their  homes.  The  “  uncrowned  king,”  as  some 
of  his  admirers  loved  to  call  him,  was  obeyed, 
and  no  meeting  was  held. 

From  that  moment,  however,  the  great 
power  of  the  repeal  agitation  was  gone.  The 
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government  had  accomplished  far  more  hy 
their  ])roclamation  than  they  could  possibly 
have  imagined  at  the  time.  They  had,  with¬ 
out  knowing  it,  compelled  O’Connell  to  show 
his  hand.  It  was  now  made  clear  that  he  did 
?iot  intend  to  have  resort  to  force.  From 
that  hour  there  w:is  virtually  a  schism  be¬ 
tween  the  elder  repealers  and  the  younger. 
'I'he  young  and  fiery  followers  of  the  great 
agitator  lost  all  faith  in  him.  It  would  in 
any  case  have  been  impossible  to  maintain 
for  any  very  long  time  the  state  of  national 
tension  in  which  Ireland  had  been  kept.  It 
must  soon  come  either  to  a  climax  or  to  an  anti¬ 
climax.  It  came  to  an  anti-climax.  All  the 
imposing  demonstrations  of  physical  strength 
lost  their  value  when  it  was  made  known  that 
they  were  only  demonstrations,  and  that 
nothing  was  ever  to  come  of  them.  The  eye 
of  an  attentive  foreigner  was  then  fixed  on 
Ireland  aiid  on  O’Connell — the  eye  of  one 
destined  to  play  a  part  in  the  political  history 
of  our  time  which  none  other  has  surpassed. 
Count  Cavour  had  not  long  returned  to  his 
own  country  from  a  visit  made  with  the 
express  purpose  of  studying  the  politics  and 
the  general  condition  of  England  and  Ireland. 
He  wrote  to  a  friend  about  the  cri.sis  then 
passing  in  Ireland.  “When  one  is  at  a  dks- 
tance,”  he  said,  “from  the  theatre  of  events, 
it  is  easy  to  make  prophecies  which  have 
already  been  contradicted  by  facts.  But, 
according  to  my  view,  O’Connell’s  fate  is 
sealed.  On  the  first  vigorous  demonstration 
of  his  opponents  he  has  drawn  back ;  from 
that  moment  he  has  ceased  to  be  dangerous.” 
Cavour  was  perfectly  right.  It  was  never 
again  possible  to  bring  the  Irish  people  u]-)  to 
the  pitch  of  enthusiasm  which  O’Connell  had 
wrought  them  to  before  the  suppression  of 
the  Clontarf  meeting;  and  before  long  the 
Irish  national  movement  had  split  in  two. 

The  government  at  once  proceeded  to  the 
])rosecution  of  O’Connell  and  some  of  his 
]>rincipal  associates.  Daniel  O’Connell  him¬ 
self,  his  son  John,  the  late  Sir  John  Gray, 
and  Sir  tliarles  Gavan  Duffy,  were  the  most 
conspicuous  of  tho.se  against  whom  the  pro.se- 
cution  was  directed.  They  were  charged  with 
conspiring  to  raise  and  excite  disaffection 


among  her  majesty’s  subjects,  to  excite  them 
to  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  government 
and  constitution  of  the  realm.  The  trial  was 
in  many  ways  a  singularly  unfortunate  pro¬ 
ceeding.  The  government  prosecutor  ob¬ 
jected  to  all  the  Catholics  xvhose  names  were 
called  as  juroi-s.  An  error  of  the  sheriffs 
in  the  construction  of  the  jury-list  had  al¬ 
ready  reduced  by  a  considerable  number  the 
roll  of  Catholics  entitled  to  serve  on  juries. 
It  therefore  happened  that  the  gi'eatest  of 
Irish  Catholics,  the  rejmesentative  Catholic  of 
his  day,  the  priucijial  agent  in  the  work  of 
carrying  Catholic  emancipation,  was  tried  bj- 
a  jui'y  composed  exclusively  of  Protestants. 
It  has  only  to  be  added  that  this  was  done 
in  the  metropolis  of  a  country  essentially 
Catholic,  and  on  a  question  affecting  in¬ 
directly,  if  not  directly,  the  whole  position 
and  claims  of  Catholics.  The  trial  was  long. 
O’Connell  defended  himself,  and  his  speech 
was  univei’sally  regarded  as  wanting  the 
power  that  had  made  his  defence  of  others  so 
effective  in  former  days.  It  was  for  the  most 
part  a  sober  and  somewhat  heavy  argument 
to  prove  that  Ireland  had  lo.st  instead  of 
gained  by  her  union  with  England.  The 
jury  found  O’Connell  guilty  along  with  most 
of  his  associates,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
twelve  months’  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of 
.£2000.  The  others  received  lighter  sentences. 
O’Connell  appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords 
against  the  sentence.  In  the  meantime  he 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Irish  people 
commanding  them  to  keep  perfectly  quiet 
and  not  to  commit  any  offence  against  the 
law.  “Every  man,”  said  one  of  his  proclama¬ 
tions,  “who  is  guilty  of  the  slightest  breach 
of  the  peace  is  an  enemy  of  me  and  of  Ire¬ 
land.”  The  Irish  people  took  him  at  his  word 
and  remained  perfectly  quiet. 

O’Connell  and  his  principal  as.sociates  were 
committed  to  Richmond  Prison  in  Dublin. 
The  trial  had  been  delayed  in  various  ways, 
and  the  sentence  was  not  pronounced  until 
May  24,  1844.  The  appeal  to  the  Hou.se  of 
Xjoi’ds — we  may  pass  over  intermediate  stages 
of  ju-ocedure — wa-s  heard  in  the  following  Sep¬ 
tember.  Five  law  lords  were  present.  The 
lord  chancellor  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  and  Loial 
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Brougham  were  of  opinion  tliat  tlie  sentence 
of  the  court  below  should  be  affirmed.  Lord 
Deuman,  Lord  Cottenham,  and  Lord  Camp¬ 
bell  were  of  the  opposite  o|)inion.  Lord  Deii- 
maii,  in  particular,  condemned  the  manner  in 
which  the  jury-lists  had  been  prepared.  Some 
of  his  woixls  on  the  occasion  became  memor¬ 
able,  and  passed  into  a  sort  of  proverbial  ex¬ 
pression.  “  Such  practices,”  he  s;iid,  “  would 
make  of  the  law  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a 
snare.”  A  sti-ange  and  memorable  scene  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Lords  then  and  for  long  after  made  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  law  lords  and  othei-s  in  vot¬ 
ing  on  a  question  of  appeal.  But  they  had 
an  undoubted  right  to  do  so ;  and  it  is  even 
certain  that  in  one  or  two  peculiar  cases  they 
had  exercised  the  right.  If  the  lay  lords  were 
to  vote  in  this  instance  the  fate  of  O’Connell 
and  his  companions  could  not  be  doubtful. 
O’Connell  had  alwaj's  been  the  bitter  enemy 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  had  vehemently 
denounced  its  authority,  its  practices,  and  its 
leading  membei’s.  Nor  if  the  lay  peers  had 
voted,  had  confirmed  the  judgment  of  the 
court  below,  could  it  have  been  positively 
said  that  an  injustice  was  done  by  their  in¬ 
terference.  The  majority  of  the  judges  on  the 
writ  of  eri'or  had  approved  the  judgment  of 
the  court  below.  In  the  House  of  Lords  itself 
the  lord  chancellor  and  Lord  Bi-ougham  were 
of  ojnnion  that  the  judgment  ought  to  be  sus¬ 
tained.  There  would,  therefore,  have  been 
some  ground  for  maintaining  that  the  sub¬ 
stantial  justice  of  the  case  had  been  met  by 
tlie  action  of  the  lay  peers.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  have  afforded  a  gi’ound  for  a 
j)Ositive  outcry  in  Ireland  if  a  question  purely 
of  law  had  been  decided  by  the  votes  of  lay 
j^ei-s  against  their  bitter  enemy.  One  peer. 
Lord  'Wharncliffe,  made  a  timely  appeal  to  the 
better  judgment  and  feeling  of  his  brethren. 
He  urged  them  not  to  hike  a  course  which 
might  allow  any  one  to  say  that  political  or 
pei-sonal  feeling  had  jirevailed  in  a  judicial 
decision  of  the  House  of  Loixls.  The  ajjpeal 
had  its  effect.  A  moment  before  one  hay  i)eer 
at  le;»st  had  ojwuly  declared  that  he  would 
insist  on  his  right  to  vote.  "When  the  lord 
chancellor  was  about  to  jait  the  question  in 


the  fii'st  instance  to  ascertain  in  the  usual 
way  whether  a  division  would  be  nece.ssary, 
several  lay  peera  seemed  as  if  they  were  de¬ 
termined  to  vote.  But  the  ai)peal  of  Lord 
Wharncliffe  settled  the  matter.  All  the  lay 
peers  at  once  withdrew,  and  left  the  matter, 
according  to  the  usual  course,  in  the  hands  of 
the  law  lord.s.  The  majority  of  these  being 
against  the  judgment  of  the  court  below,  it 
was  accordingly  reversed,  and  O’Connell  and 
his  associates  were  set  at  libert3a  The  pro¬ 
priety  of  a  lay  peer  voting  on  a  question  of 
judiciid  appeal  was  never  raised  again  so  long 
as  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of 
Loials  was  still  exercised  in  the  old  and  now 
obsolete  fashion. 

Nothing  could  well  have  been  more  satis- 
factorj'  and  more  fortunate  in  its  results  than 
the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  the  Irish  people  would  have 
been  deplorable  if  it  had  been  seen  that 
O’Connell  was  convicted  by  a  jury  on  which 
there  were  no  Eoman  Catholics,  and  that  the 
sentence  was  confirmed,  not  by  a  judicial,  but 
by  a  strictly  political  vote  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  As  it  was,  the  influence  of  the  decision, 
which  proved  that  even  in  the  assembly  most 
bitterly  denounced  by  O’Connell  he  could  re¬ 
ceive  fair  play,  was  in  the  highest  degree  satis¬ 
factory.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  did 
something  to  weaken  the  force  of  O’Connell’s 
own  denunciations  of  Saxon  treachery  and 
wrong-doing.  The  influence  of  O’Connell  was 
never  the  same  after  the  trial.^ 

His  release  was  celebrated  by  a  triumphal 
procession,  but  nothing  could  alter  the  fact 
that  it  was  also  a  triumph  of  the  justice  and 
leniency  of  that  Saxon  government  which  he 
had  so  often  implied  was  characterized  by 
cruelty  and  oppression.  When  he  was  set  free 
he  left  the  prison  on  foot  with  his  sons  and  a 
few  friends,  escorted  by  a  crowd  which  he 
dismissed  with  a  speech  from  his  balcony ; 
but  next  morning  he  went  back  to  the  prison. 
A  triumjjhal  car  was  brought,  a  lofty  car 
constructed  for  the  occasion,  on  which,  <a 
dozen  feet  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  he 
stood  drawn  up  to  his  full  height  and  wearing 
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the  repeal  cap.  On  a  lower  stage  of  the  car 
were  his  grandsons  in  green  velvet  tunics  and 
caps  with  white  featliei'S.  In  a  big  coach  sat 
the  lawyers  employed  on  his  behalf  bearing 
the  monster  indictment.  The  jtroceedings 
ended  by  O’Connell  again  addressing  the 
crowd  from  the  balcony.  The  Clontarf  meet¬ 
ing,  he  said,  he  hoped  would  not  be  necessary, 
as  its  principle  had  been  vindicated  by  the 
trials.  He  would  speak  further  of  his  plans 
at  “Conciliation  Hall,”  which  was  the  name 
given  by  himself  to  the  Repeal  Hall.  At  that 
meeting  Mr.  William  Smith  O’Brien,  member 
for  Limerick,  was  his  great  friend  and  sup¬ 
porter.  It  was  he  who  shook  the  hand  of  the 
Liberator  for  some  seconds  in  fi’out  of  the 
platform — it  was  his  hand  that  w'as  pressed 
in  return  to  O’Connell’s  heart  amidst  a  roar 
of  enthusiastic  applause.  Alas !  they  were 
soon  to  be  quarrelling  and  denouncing  each 
other,  for  the  days  of  O’Connell’s  power  were 
over,  and  suspicion  followed  on  the  part  of 
the  men  who  could  never  command  the  same 
influence,  and  had  no  plans  more  practicable 
than  his.  There  were  more  demonstrations, 
but  they  had  no  ultimate  effect.  His  was  still 
a  voice  in  parliament,  and  he  attended  the 
banquets  of  the  Anti-Coi-n-law  League,  where 
the  charm  of  his  eloquence  aided  the  cause  in 
which  he  took  a  warm  interest,  but  he  had  no 
longer  a  plan  or  a  policy  which  he  could  put 
forward  to  silence  his  opponents.  Nor  could 
he  or  any  one  else  have  hoped  to  set  up  a 
standard  of  repeal  at  a  time  when  Ireland 
must  depend  on  the  immediate  and  effectual 
legislation  of  the  English  parliament  for  the 
imrpose  of  averting  the  famine  of  about  half 
the  poi)ulation.  When  the  Whig  government 
succeeded  that  of  Sir  Robert  Reel  after  the 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  O’Connell  was  rein¬ 
stated  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  and 
was  on  the  side  of  the  ministry.  According 
to  the  taunts  of  the  Young  Ireland  party, 
which  afterwai'ds  made  such  a  miserable  fiasco, 
he  had  “surrendered;”  but  the  famine  would 
have  made  organized  political  disturbance  an 
atrocity  for  any  man  who  had  lost  the  power 
of  controlling  and  restraining  the  multitudes 
who  had  once  responded  to  his  appeals.  He 
grew  sick,  and  his  face  was  clouded  with  a 


mournful,wistful  expression.  He  could  scarcely 
bear  to  hear  or  read  about  Ireland.  In  the 
first  session  of  1847  he  delivered  his  hist  speech 
in  the  house,  and  it  has  been  described  in  a 
few  picturesque  and  pathetic  words  by  the  once 
vindictive  antagonist  whose  anger  against  him 
had  been  provoked  by  language  such  as  ])er- 
haps  only  these  two  men  were  capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  so  irritating  and  injurious.  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
reference  to  that  last  evening  of  O’Connell  in 
the  House  of  Commons  is  full  of  fine  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  seems  to  imi)ly  that  the  early  quar¬ 
rel,  bitter  as  it  was,  had  been  practically  con¬ 
signed  to  oblivion  long  before.  He  says : — 

“  It  was  understood  that  the  house  would 
adjourn  for  the  Easter  recess  on  the  8th  inst. 
There  were  therefore  only  two  nights  re¬ 
maining  for  government  business  before  the 
holidays.  On  the  first  of  these  (Friday,  April 
the  3d)  Mr.  O’Connell  had  announced  that 
he  should  state  his  views  at  length  on  the 
condition  of  Ireland  and  the  causes  of  the 
IDrevalent  agrarian  outrages.  Accordingly, 
when  the  order  of  the  day  for  resuming  the 
adjourned  debate  was  read  he  rose  at  once  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  motion.  He 
sat  in  an  unusual  place— in  that  generally 
occupied  by  the  leader  of  the  opposition — and 
spoke  from  the  red  box,  convenient  to  him 
from  the  number  of  documents  to  which  he 
had  to  refer.  His  ai)pearance  was  of  great 
debility,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  very 
still.  His  words,  indeed,  only  reached  those 
who  were  immediately  around  him,  and  the 
ministers  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  gi'een 
table,  and  listening  with  that  interest  and  re¬ 
spectful  attention  which  beciime  the  occasion. 

“  It  was  a  strange  and  touching  spectacle  to 
those  who  remembered  the  form  of  colossal 
energy  and  the  clear  and  thrilling  tones  that 
had  once  startled,  disturbed,  and  controlled 
senates.  Mr.  O’Connell  was  on  his  legs  for 
nearly  two  houi-s,  assisted  occasionally  in  the 
management  of  his  documents  by  some  de¬ 
voted  aide-de-camp.  To  the  house  generally 
it  was  a  performance  in  dumb-show,  a  feeble 
old  man  muttering  before  a  table;  but  respect 
for  the  great  parliamentary  personage  kept  all 
j  as  orderly  as  if  the  fortunes  of  a  party  hung 
I  upon  his  rhetoric ;  and  though  not  an  accent 
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readied  the  gallery,  means  were  taken  that 
next  morning  the  country  should  not  lose  the 
last  and  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  speeches 
of  one  who  had  so  long  occupied  and  agitated 
the  mind  of  nations.” 

Truly  some  of  his  latest  words  in  parlia¬ 
ment  are  better  worth  remembering  than 
many  of  the  brilliant  but  reckless  outbursts 
of  the  days  of  his  power  as  an  agitator. 
“I  am  afraid,”  he  said,  “that  the  house  is 
not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  extent  of  the 
misery ;  I  do  not  thiuk  that  its  members 
are  suflicieutly  impressed  with  the  horrors  of 
the  situation  of  the  people  of  Ireland :  I  do 
not  thiuk  they  understand  the  miseries,  the 
accumulated  miseries  under  which  the  people 
are  at  present  suffei'ing.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  5tX)0  adults  and  10,000  children  have 
alreaily  perished  from  famine,  and  that  twenty- 
tive  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  will 
])erish  unless  the  house  will  afford  effective 
relief.  They  will  perish  of  famine  and  disease 
unless  the  house  does  something  speedy  and 
efficacious;  not  doled  out  in  small  sums,  not 
in  private  and  individual  subscriptions,  but  in 
some  great  act  of  national  generosity  calcu¬ 
lated  on  a  broad  and  liberal  scale.  If  this 
course  is  not  puisued  parliament  is  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
|X)pulation  of  Ireland.  I  assure  the  house 
most  solemnly  that  I  am  not  exaggerating. 
I  can  establish  all  I  have  said  by  many  and 
many  painful  j)roofs,  .  .  .  the  necessary  result 
must  be  typhus  fever,  which  in  fact  has  broken 
out,  and  is  desolating  whole  districts.  It  leaves 
alive  only  one  in  ten  of  those  whom  it  attacks.” 

It  was  the  apjreal — one  might  almost  say  Uie 
pathetic  wail — of  a  dying  man,  feeling  that  he 
himself  had  lost  the  power  to  aid  in  the  work 
that  w;is  so  imminent.  He  was  about  to  make 
a  journey  to  Rome,  and,  as  it  was  feared,  to 
die  there,  though  thei-e  were  some  hopes  that 
a  more  geniid  climate  might  somewhat  restore 
his  health.  Preparations  were  made  by  the 
pontiff,  Pius  IX.,  to  give  a  fitting  reception 
to  him  for  whom  he  entei-tained  affection  and 
esteem  as  the  champion  of  the  Catholic  cause; 
but  “the  Liberjitor”  never  reached  the  scene 
where  triumphal  arches  were  being  erected  in 
his  honour.  He  was  taken  so  seriously  ill  at 
VoL.  1 1. 


Genoa  that  he  could  proceed  no  further,  and 
there  he  died.  His  life  had  been  one  of  great 
and  constant  excitement,  and  its  latter  years 
had  been  full  of  heavy  anxiety,  and  at  last  of 
disappointment,  which  had  changed  his  asjject 
and  left  him  worn  and  broken.  His  heart  was 
embalmed  and  carried  to  the  Eternal  City. 
His  body  was  taken  back  to  Ireland,  there  to 
be  laid  in  the  cemetery  of  Glasnevin,  followed 
to  the  grave  by  a  vast  procession  of  at  least 
50,000  peisons  of  various  opinions;  Orange¬ 
man  and  Ribbouman  walking  side  by  side, 
and  headed  by  the  Lord-chancellor  of  Ireland, 
the  Lord-mayor  of  Dublin,  and  a  number  of 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  dignitaries  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  crowd  assem¬ 
bled  in  and  around  the  churchyard  was  as 
immense  a  demonstration  as  had  ever  arisen 
at  his  living  summons,  and  the  whole  country 
united  in  showing  respect  for  his  memory. 
It  was  felt  that  many  measures  of  justice  had 
been  achieved  far  earlier  than  they  would 
otherwise,  because  of  his  persistent  and  ener¬ 
getic  demands,  and  the  agitation  which  he 
maintained  against  sluggish  or  unwilling  legis¬ 
lation.  It  was  scarcely  time  then  to  recog¬ 
nize  all  that  O’Connell  really  accomplished 
or  stimulated  to  accomplishment;  but  the 
work  he  had  done  was  more  appreciated 
abroad,  where  his  efforts  for  the  liberation 
of  his  co-religionists  were  spoken  of  with 
admiration  which  found  expression  in  the 
eulogium  pronounced  on  him  by  Lacordaire, 
by  whom  the  question  was  asked,  “Where  is 
the  man  in  the  Church  since  the  time  of  Con¬ 
stantine  who  has  at  one  stroke  enfranchised 
six  millions  of  souls?” 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  visit  of  the 
queen  and  the  prince  consort  to  France  in 
the  autumn  of  1843,  and  of  the  enthusiastic 
welcome  given  them  by  Louis  Philippe  and 
his  family.  He  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  treated  by  continental  sovereigns 
as  a  parvenu  monarch,  and  that  this  visit  of 
the  Queen  of  England  was  of  political  as  well 
as  social  importance  to  him;  but  it  should  also 
be  remembered  that  when  Duke  of  Orleans  he 
had  been  on  tern»s  of  intimate  friendship  with 
the  queen’s  father,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  also 
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witli  tlie  Princess  Clinrlotte  and  Prince  Leo- 
j)oI(l,  while  !is  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  licr 
majesty’s  mother,  w;is  a  princess  of  Coburg, 
sister  to  King  Leopold,  the  friendly  associa¬ 
tion  extended  to  both  families,  and  especially 
since  the  marriage  in  1832  of  the  witlowed 
lA'opold  with  the  Princess  Louise  of  Orleans. 
The  reception  wa-s  unconventionally  hospi- 
tidile,  and  during  their  stay  at  the  Chateau 
tl’Eu  the  visit  was  one  jilc.-isant  series  of  fOtes 
and  family  parties.  It  had,  or  was  intended 
to  have,  no  political  significance  whatever,  and 
it  was  not  till  afterwards  that  the  cordial  re¬ 
lation  which  subsisted  between  the  two  nations 
seemed  likely  to  be  disturbed.  On  the  24th  of 
January,  1844,  the  father  of  the  jjrince  con¬ 
sort  had  died  at  Gotha  after  a  very  short 
illnes.s,  and  the  prince  was  obliged  to  leave 
home  on  the  melancholy  duty  of  visiting  the 
old  home  to  settle  the  family  affairs.  lie  re¬ 
turned  aftei'  this  first  separation  from  the 
queen  since  their  marriage  to  celebrate  the 
royal  birthday  with  gifts  ,and  gailands  and 
e.xpreasions  of  unaltered  affection.  A  few  days 
afterwards  the  royal  household  was  aurjirised 
by  an  intimation  that  Nicholas,  the  Em- 
]>eror  of  Russia,  was  on  his  way  to  England 
on  a  friendly  visit.  A  friendly  visit  it  w;ia, 
and  the  queen  and  Prince  Albert  made  it  a 
domestic  and  jmivate  one,  for  they  enter¬ 
tained  their  imperial  guest  with  no  little  ad- 
<lress,  and  contrived  to  make  him  feel  that  he 
was  received  really  as  a  private  guest.  The 
King  of  Saxony  was  also  on  a  visit  at  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace  at  the  same  time.  The  em- 
jieror’s  object  was  really  j)olitical,  inasmuch  as 
lie  announced  fir.st,  that  though  he  knew  he 
w:vs  taken  for  an  actor  he  was  really  thoroughly 
straightforward,  saying  what  he  meant  and 
fulfilling  what  he  promised.  He  avoided  di.s- 
cussion  of  {xilitical  afi'air.s  with  the  queen;  but 
he  was  free  enough  in  his  convei-sations  with 
Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  also  with  Prince 
Albert.  His  great  desire  xvas  to  stand  well 
with  England,  and  he  as.sured  ever3'body  he 
came  near,  th.at  lie  was  the  frankest  fellow 
alive;  which,  perhaps,  he  thought  he  was,  but 
telling  people  so  scarcely  assured  them  of  the 
fact.  “  Lord  Durham,”  said  he,  “  was  sent  to 
me,  a  man  full  of  jirejudices  against  me.  By  i 


'  merely  coming  to  chwe  rpi.ai-ters  with  me  all 
'  his  jirejudices  were  driven  clean  out  of  him. 

^  'I’liis  is  what  I  hojie  by  coming  here  to  bring 
'  about  with  you,  and  with  England  geiieiidly. 
j  By  jiersonal  intercourse  I  trust  to  annihilate 
these  Jirejudices.  For  I  esteem  Englantl  highly; 
but  Jis  to  what  the  Erench  8.ay  of  me  I  care 
not,  1  sjiit  ujion  it.”  From  which,  of  coimse, 
jieojile  concluded  that  one  of  the  objects  of  his 
visits  was  to  counteract  any  dam.-iging  alliance 
between  Englanil  and  France  in  view  of  the 
jirobable  fall  of  Turkey.  lie  had  become  jms- 
sessed  with  the  idea,  which  ultimately  proved 
so  fatal,  that  'I’urkey  wjis  in  a  moribund  state 
■  and  must  soon  fall  to  jiieces.  “I  do  not  covet 
one  inch  of  Turkish  soil  for  myself,”  he  s:iid 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  “but  neither  will  1  allow 
anybody  else  to  have  one.”  Tlie  only  rejily  he 
obtained  w;w  a  general  a.s.sent  to  the  jirincijile 
involved,  with  the  further  remark  that  Eng¬ 
land  would  keej)  in  view  that  there  should  be 
no  government  in  Egyj)t  too  j)owerful  to  close 
the  pas-sage  across  that  countrj'  to  its  com¬ 
merce  and  its  mails.  As  to  France,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  said  it  was,  and  wouhl  be,  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  his  policy  to  see  that  the  French 
throne  ujK)!!  the  death  of  Louis  Phili[)i)e  de¬ 
scended  without  convulsion  to  the  next  legi¬ 
timate  heir  of  the  Orleans  dynasty.  The  same 
language  w.as  held  by  the  prince.* 

England  wjus  therefore  distinctly  desirous  of 
maintdning  the  status  quo,  and  the  emperor 
took  very  little  by  his  visit  except  a  warm 
welcome  and  a  simjde  and  attentive  hosju- 
tality,  for  which  he  frequently  exj)ressed  great 
gratitude  both  in  words  and  by  ciiresses.  The 
queen,  in  her  corresjwndence  with  King  Leo¬ 
pold,  describes  his  manner  and  appearance, 
and  m.akes  some  8im|)le  but  acute  oljservations 
on  his  character,  with  which  she  wjis  in  the 
main  favourably  impressed.  In  si)ite  of 
his  dignified  and  graceful  mannera  and  his 
!  extreme,  almost  alarming  civility,  his  atten¬ 
tions  and  politesses,  his  face  seldom  sndled,  the 
expression  of  his  ej'es  was  severe  and  uidike 
anything  her  m.ajesty  had  ever  seen  before, 
giving  the  imju'ession  of  a  man  who  was  not 
hajij)}',  and  on  whom  the  burden  of  his  im- 
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niense  pnwer  ami  ]>OKitioii  weighed  heavily 
and  painridly.  Eady  Eytton  fwiys  in  one  of  her 
h;ltei-M,  “Tlie  only  fault  in  his  face  is  that  he 
h;is  pale  eyel.’ishes,  and  his  enoniions  and  very 
hrilliant  eyes  have  no  shade,  besides  which 
they  have  the  awful  look  given  by  occasional 
glimpses  of  white  above  the  eyeball  —  which 
|•onleH  from  his  father  l*aul,  I  8uj)po.se — and 
gives  a  sjivage  wildness  for  a  moment  pretty 
often.”  'I'he  emperor  was  e.xceedingly  popular 
ttsi»ecially  among  the  ladies,  for  he  was  a  great 
admirer  of  female  beauty,  and  remained  atten¬ 
tively  faithful  to  those  whom  he  had  known 
iind  admired  on  his  former  visit,  years  ])revi- 
ously.  He  distributed  snuff-boxes  and  other 
ju-e-sents,  founded  an  annual  i,’o(H)  racing 
prize  at  Ascot,  and  was  dignified,  courteous, 
and  grateful,  and  he  left  with  mutual  regrets. 
'1  he  visit  w£ia  noted  uneasily  by  j)olitic;il  par¬ 
ties  in  France,  but  there  was  no  reason  for  it. 
l.ouis  Philippe  wjus  to  visit  England  in  Sej)- 
tember.  “Our  motives  and  politics  are  not  to 
be  exclusive,  but  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
all,”  said  the  queen  in  the  letter  to  Leopold ; 
“iind  why  sliould  we  not?  we  make  no  secret 

it.” 

Louis  Philippe’s  desire  to  visit  the  queen  at 
Windstrr  C'iistle  was  accentuated  by  the  sjitis- 
factory  settlement  of  the  Tahiti  difficulty. 
The  notes  of  diss;itisfaction  were  still  heard 
in  France,  but  both  the  king  and  Guizot  were 
determined  to  prove  by  their  jn-esence  here 
the  friendly  feelings  which  they  entertained 
towards  this  country. 

The  Tahiti  affair  was  as  follows.  For  some 
time  p.Tst  France  h;id  needed  a  fresh  colony 
whicli  couhl  be  made  a  naval  station,  and 
after  some  consideration  had  determined  to 
take  possession  of  the  island  of  Tahiti,  where 
linglish  missionaries  had  long  been  estab¬ 
lished.  The  iidiabitiuits  liad  been  civilized, 
and  most  of  them  liad  been  instructed  in  the 
religion  of  Christianity.  The  missionaries  had 
aeipiired  great  influence,  ;inil  were  the  trusted 
mlvisere  of  Queen  Pomar6,  who  promoted 
those  interests  which  were  caloilated  to  raise 
her  j>eoj)le  to  the  rank  of  a  nation  under 
ISritish  j»rotection. 

Admiral  Ifujaitit-Thouars  was  commissioned 
Ijy  the  French  government  to  imiuce  her  to 


j)lace  the  island  under  the  protection  of  France. 
With  this  design  he  made  his  expedition,  and 
having  anchored  in  the  roads  sent  ashore  a 
nutnberof  missionaries  of  the  Homan  Catholic 
Church. 

Pomar6  had  at  length  consented  to  accei)t 
the  j)rotoction  and  to  yield  to  the  reju-esen- 
tation  of  these  ambassjulors  of  France,  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  protestations  of  the  English 
residents,  until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Pritchard, 
who  had  been  made  Iiriti.sh  consul  for  the 
island.  Py  his  influence  she  was  emboldened 
to  resist  the  demands  of  Admiral  Duj>etit- 
Thouars,  and  once  more  dis2)layed  her  own 
flag,  refusing  to  iiull  it  down  in  obedience  to 
the  admiral’s  orders. 

Without  waiting  for  instructions  he  landed 
a  considerable  force,  formally  took  jwssession 
of  the  island  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  the 
French,  and  arrested  the  English  consul,  dis¬ 
regarding  the  protests  of  the  queen  and  the 
jiresence  of  a  British  vessel  of  war  in  the 
roads.  A  number  of  the  inhabitants  resisted, 
and,  hastening  to  arm  themselves  against  the 
invasion,  retreated  to  the  mountains.  A  con¬ 
flict  took  j)lace  in  which  several  lives  were 
lost,  the  houses  of  the  English  missionaries 
were  demolished  and  their  jiropertj'  destroyed. 

Acts  like  these  were  only  to  be  inteipreted 
as  a  desire  to  provoke  hostilities  with  England 
unless  they  were  disowned  by  the  government 
under  which  they  were  committed.  Such  was 
the  opinion  of  Louis  Philip])e,  who,  with  his 
cabinet,  was  astonished  at  the  coui-se  taken 
by  the  commander  of  the  expedition.  The 
admiral  liad  acted  without  orders,  and  it  waa 
necessary  not  only  to  disavow  the  violence 
which  he  had  disiilayed,  but  to  make  the  com¬ 
pensation  demanded  by  the  British  government. 
It  was  a  difficult  crisis.  M.  Guizot  was  firm, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  taunts  of  the  war  party, 
insisted  on  making  reiiaration.  By  the  queen’s 
visit  to  France,  and  the  return  visit  of  the 
king,  a  spirit  of  mutual  conciliation  was 
established,  which  was  thoroughly  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  disposition  of  Louis  Philipiie. 
His  whole  reign  hail  been  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace  and  the 
commercial  and  internal  jirosjierity  which  a 
friendly  undei-standing  between  France  and 
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the  other  countries  of  Europe  was  best  likely 
to  secure.  But  events  wei'e  moving  fast,  and 
the  year  of  revolutions  saw  Louis  Philippe,  Avho 
had  failed  to  recognize  the  signs  of  the  times, 
once  more  in  England  as  an  exile. 

No  apology  is  needed  for  recalling  a  rather 
humorous  anecdote,  as  related  by  Guizot  him¬ 
self,  of  an  occuirence  while  he  was  staying  at 
Windsor  Castle,  at  the  time  that  he  was  am¬ 
bassador  to  England,  in  1840.  It  was  told  in 
a  letter  to  his  daughter. 

“  This  is  my  second  adventure  ;  it  will  make 
you  laugh,  but  pray  do  not  laugh  at  it  before 
company,  as  it  might  find  its  way  into  some 
newspapei",  which  would  annoy  me.  On 
Wednesday  evening,  at  Windsor,  the  queen 
retired  at  eleven  o’clock ;  we  stayed  behind 
talking  for  half  an  hour.  At  midnight  I  set  out 
to  find  my  own  apartment,  and  I  lose  myself  in 
the  gallei'ies,  saloons,  and  corridom.  At  last  I 
slowly  open  a  door,  taking  it  for  mine,  and 
I  see  a  lady  beginning  to  undress,  attended  by 
her  maid.  I  shut  the  door  as  fast  as  I  can, 
and  begin  again  to  search  for  my  own  room. 
I  at  last  find  some  one  who  shows  me  the  way. 
I  go  to  bed.  The  next  day,  at  dinner,  the 
queen  said  to  me  laiighingly,  ‘  Do  you  know 
that  you  entered  my  room  at  midnight  ?  ’ 
‘  How,  madam,  was  it  your  majesty’s  door  that 
I  half  opened  ?’  ‘  Certainly.’  And  she  began 
laughing  again,  and  so  did  I.  I  told  her  of 
my  perplexity,  which  she  had  already  guessed, 
and  I  asked  if,  like  St.  Simon  or  SuUy,  I 
should  ever  write  my  memoirs  she  would 
allow  me  to  mention  that  I  had  opened  the 
Queen  of  England’s  door  in  Windsor  Castle  at 
midnight  as  she  was  going  to  bed.  She  gave 
me  permission,  and  laughed  heartily.” 


M.  Guizot  is  one  of  the  most  puzzling 
figures  of  the  century.  He  was  of  Hugue¬ 
not  descent,  and  his  father  lost  his  life  in 
the  troubles  of  1793-94.  He  was  himself 
a  deeply  religious  man;  his  private  life  and 
his  books  mark  him  for  a  genuine,  austere, 
unbending  child  of  the  old  Protestant  faith; 
and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  make  sense  of  all 
this  when  we  recollect  what  is  only  too 
mournfully  certain,  namely,  that,  though  not 
corrupt  himself  or  capable  of  enriching  him¬ 
self  basely,  he  more  than  winked  at  such  coi- 
ruption  in  others,  and  proved  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  his  master,  Louis  Philippe.  That  he 
jockeyed  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort,  with 
Lord  Aberdeen  at  their  side,  in  the  matter  of 
the  Spanish  marriage  is  only  too  well  known, 
as  that  base  story  is  only  too  deeply  engraven 
in  the  history  of  Europe.  The  important 
part  of  it  is  that  in  1846,  for  “  the  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  France,”  Guizot  earned,  over  all  op¬ 
position,  the  maiTiage  of  Isabella  of  Spain  to 
a  cousin  who  was  perfectly  well  known  to  be 
an  imbecile.  The  sequel  is  well  known.  France 
gained  nothing.  Guizot  and  his  master  were 
overthrown  in  1848.  In  the  court  of  Isabella 
no  secret  was  made  of  the  practical  deposition 
of  the  so-called  husband,  and  the  setting  up 
of  a  menage  d  trots.  The  general  bearing  of 
all  this  upon  morality  at  Madrid  and  on  the 
sad  story  of  Spanish  politics  are  topics  which 
need  not  defiiin  us.  Guizot,  whose  works  on 
European  history,  English  constitutional  his¬ 
tory,  Shakspere,  Calvin,  &c.  &c.,  are  in  m.any 
respects  admirable,  and  in  all  intelligent, 
never  showed  either  in  his  life  or  his  writings 
much  sense  of  the  virtues  of  truth  and  justice. 
In  this  respect  he  curiously  resembled  Bacon. 
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We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Cohden 
that  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  February, 
1848,  whilst  tlie  House  of  Commons  was  in 
session,  a  murmur  of  conversation  suddenly 
arose  at  the  door  and  spread  throughout  the 
liouse,  when  was  witnessed  a  suspension  for  a 
few  minutes  of  all  attention  to  the  business  of 
the  house,  whilst  every  member  was  engaged 
in  close  and  earnest  conversation  with  his 
neighbour.  The  intelligence  had  arrived  of 
the  flight  and  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe 
and  of  the  proclamation  of  the  republic.  Mr. 
Cobden  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Hume 
when  the  tidings  reached  their  bench.  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  was  on  the  opposite  front  seat 
alone,  his  powerful  party  having  been  broken 
and  scattered  by  his  gi’eat  measure  of  corn- 
law  repeal.  “  I’ll  go  and  tell  Sir  Eobert  the 
news,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Hume;  and  stepping 
across  the  floor  he  seated  himself  by  his  side 
and  communicated  the  startling  intelligence. 
On  returning  to  his  place  he  repeated  in  the 
following  words  the  commentary  of  the  ex- 
minister: — “This  comes  of  trying  to  carry  on  a 
government  by  means  of  a  mere  majority  of  a 
chamber  without  regard  to  the  opinion  out  of 
ilooi-s.  It  is  what  these  people  (pointing  with 
his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  to  the  Protec¬ 
tionists  behind  him)  wanted  me  to  do,  but  I 
refused.” 

Louis  Philippe,  for  all  his  pleasant  familiar 
gossijjy  mannera  and  his  social  accomplish¬ 
ments,  was  a  member  of  a  younger  branch  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  was  unfortunately  not 


altogether  free  from  the  selfishness  and  dupli¬ 
city  which  had  been  the  characteristic  of  the 
race.  Added  to  this,  he  could  never  realize 
that  he  was  elected  king  of  the  French,  instead 
of  being  hereditary  king  of  France,  and  this 
led  him  to  neglect  those  principles  of  constitu¬ 
tional  freedom  to  rei)resent  which  he  had  been 
placed  on  the  throne.  To  protect  his  family 
and  establish  a  dynasty  he  refused  to  initiate 
reforms  which  he  should  have  been  the  first 
to  sanction,  and  they  were  therefore  forced 
upon  him  by  revolution  when  he  had  no  longer 
the  power  to  claim  credit  for  them.  By 
the  means  wliich  he  took  to  preserve  the 
privileges  of  the  crown  and  to  establish  the 
succession,  he  lost  both,  and  he  and  his  family 
became  refugees  and  exiles  from  the  country 
which  they  had  been  invited  to  rule. 

The  cornfields  and  vineyards  yielded  abun¬ 
dantly,  and  the  country  was  growing  wealthy. 
There  had,  however,  arisen  a  passion  for 
speculation.  Complaints  and  denunciations 
began  to  be  heard  against  the  corruptions 
and  dishonesty  of  goveimment  officials,  their 
shameful  influence  on  the  elections,  and  their 
scandalous  exhibition  of  political  immorality. 

But  to  these  complaints  had  been  added 
another  griev.ance  which  had  moved  the 
attention  and  excited  the  disgust  of  Europe, 
and  at  the  same  time  caused  deep  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  among  those  reformei-s  who  saw  in  the 
indecent  haste  with  which  the  king  hurried  on 
a  marriage  between  his  youngest  son  and  the 
Infanta  of  Spain,  another  proof  of  the  unscru- 
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puloua  efforts  he  \v<as  prepared  to  make  for  tlie 
aj^graiidizeuieiit  of  his  family  by  matrimonial 
alliances  with  the  reigning  houses  of  Europe. 

There  is  no  need  in  this  page  to  recapitulate 
the  unsavoury  story  of  the  relations  of  the 
Regent  Christina  of  Sjjain  with  the  man  whom 
she  ultimately  married.  That  marriage  was 
only  permitted  by  the  pope  on  the  conditions 
that  all  laws  and  decrees  should  be  aiuiulled 
which  excluded  the  family  of  Don  Garlos,  and 
that  the  young  Queen  Isabella  should  marry 
the  Prince  of  Asturia,  the  son  of  Don  Carlos, 
in  w'hose  favour  his  father  resigned  all  claims 
to  the  crown.  This  marriage  did  not  seem 
to  be  very  probable,  although  it  was  doubt¬ 
less  designed  to  set  at  rest  the  contending 
claims  which  had  for  so  long  disturbed 
Spain.  Several  suitors  were  jjroposed  for  the 
infanta,  for  everybody  seemed  concerned  in 
preventing  everybody  else  from  taking  some 
artful  advantage  by  this  alliance,  and  so 
obtaining,  as  it  was  supposed,  undue  influence 
in  Europe.  The  young  queen  herself,  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  last  person  to  be  con¬ 
sulted,  was  believed  to  have  some  pai'tiality 
for  her  cousin  Don  Enrique,  second  son  of  Don 
Francisco  de  Paula,  and  an  officer  in  the 
Spanish  navy. 

But  Louis  Philippe  had  already  begun  to 
play  a  deep  and  treacherous  game,  which,  if 
we  are  to  regard  his  actions  with  suspicion, 
will  partly  account  for  his  anxiety  to  preserve 
the  good-will  of  England,  and  to  sustain  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe  a  kindly  half  paternal  attitude 
in  relation  to  our  own  royal  family.  English 
jwliticians — and  especially  Lord  Palmerston, 
who,  as  foreign  minister,  had  always,  per- 
ha|)8  too  actively,  expressed  anxiety  to  check¬ 
mate  any  attempt  to  reduce  English  interests 
abroad  —  had  regarded  French  influence  in 
Spain  with  some  misgiving  ever  since  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  the  young  queen.  The  Regent 
Christina  was  herself  a  relation  of  the  Orleans 
family,  and  on  abdicating  the  regency  in  1840 
had  fled  to  France,  and  was  met  by  the  king 
outside  Paris,  and  received  with  military  hon- 
oui-s.  This  was  so  remai'kable  that  inquiries 
were  made  all  over  Euroi)e  what  it  could  mean. 
A  new  insurrection  arose  in  Madriil  against 
the  Regent  Espartero,  with  whom  she  had  left 


her  two  daughters.  When  the  insurgents — 
besieging  the  royal  palace,  and  only  prevented 
from  seizing  the  princesses  by  the  halberdiers 
— declared  that  they  came  in  the  name  of 
Christina,  and  when  she  first  denied  that  they 
had  her  authority,  and  then  appeared  to  pre¬ 
varicate  about  it,  people  began  to  think  that 
they  knew  who  was  at  the  back  of  the  plot. 
Espartero  abdicated  in  his  turn,  came  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  was  welcomed  by  a  dinner  at  the 
Mansion  House.  In  his  speech  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1843  Louis  Philippe  expressed  his 
deep  interest  in  the  young  Queen  of  Spain, 
who  had  just  been  declared  of  age  when  she 
w'as  only  thirteen,  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
Spain  would  thereafter  be  more  tranquil,  a 
hope  wdiich  he  said  was  strengthened  by  the 
complete  understanding  existing  between  the 
Queen  of  England  and  himself. 

Louis  Philippe  and  his  minister  Guizot  had 
always  insisted  that  the  young  queen  should 
hike  a  husband  from  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
At  one  time  it  was  even  hinted  that  the  king 
meant  to  marry  her  to  the  Due  d’Aumale,  and 
her  sister,  the  infanta — a  mere  child — to  the 
Due  de  Montpensier,  so  that  one  of  his  two  sons 
might  be  sure  of  the  Spanish  dynasty.  The 
“good  understanding”  was  the  voluntarily  con¬ 
ceded  assurance  that  the  interests  of  Leopold  of 
Saxe-Coburg  Cohary,one  of  the  Coburg  family, 
and  distantly  related  to  Prince  Albert,  would 
not  be  promoted  in  any  way  by  England.  This 
prince  was  spoken  of  as  a  suitable  husband  for 
the  young  queen,  and  he  was  doubtless  an 
eligible  one ;  but  it  was  distinctly  declared,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  that  England  would 
remain  neutral.  There  were  serious  objections 
to  a  marriage  of  the  infanta  with  one  of  the 
French  princes,  and  the  mairiage  of  the  young 
queen  to  either  of  them  was  of  course  still 
more  objectionable,  but  England  would  at  all 
events  promise  that  no  favour  should  be  given 
to  any  suitor  whose  connection  with  the 
Spanish  throne  should  be  injurious  to  France. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  visit  of  our 
queen  to  Louis  Philippe,  in  September,  1845, 
the  cunning  old  man  had  told  Lord  Aberdeen, 
as  they  were  looking  contemplatively  over  the 
side  of  the  royal  yacht,  that  he  had  thought 
of  the  infanta  for  the  Due  de  Montpensier; 
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but  ill  order  that  there  should  be  no  aiuse  for 
jealousy  or  uneasiness  in  England  he  had  re¬ 
solved  not  to  proceed  with  the  match  until 
the  queen  (her  sister)  should  be  married  and 
should  have  children.  As  the  queen  was  then 
only  sixteen  there  seemed  to  be  no  hurry,  and 
the  king  spoke  with  some  deliberation  as 
though  in  a  friendly  conversation,  to  which 
Lord  Aberdeen  had  been  summoned  by  Guizot. 
All  this  took  })lace  on  board  the  yacht  shoitly 
before  its  arrival  off  Treport,  but  the  subject 
was  renewed  afterwards  by  Guizot,  who  urged 
Aberdeen  to  promote  actively  the  marriage  of 
the  Queen  of  Spain  to  the  Comte  de  Traponi, 
a  Bourbon  prince  of  the  house  of  Naples.  But 
Aberdeen,  on  behalf  of  England,  would  pro¬ 
mote  nothing  and  oppose  nothing,  although 
the  marriage  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  even 
under  the  promised  conditions,  was  objection¬ 
able.  He  thought  that  sufficient  time  must 
elapse  to  enable  some  modifications  to  be 
made. 

Lord  Aberdeen’s  government  went  out,  and 
Lord  Palmerston,  whom  Louis  Philippe  and 
Guizot  detested,  came  into  office,  and  began 
to  make  some  little  disturbance  on  the  subject, 
which  was  greatly  increased  by  the  rather  in¬ 
judicious  wording  of  some  despatches  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  it. 

The  plotting  king  and  his  obstinate  min¬ 
ister  saw  how  to  avail  themselves  of  an  ut¬ 
terly  false  pretence  that  England  having  pro¬ 
mised  to  oppose  the  candidature  of  the  Coburg 
suitor,  his  claims  were  now  to  be  favoured 
by  our  government.  On  these  subterfuges 
the  marriages  of  the  queen  and  the  infanta 
were  hurried  forward,  the  distinct  pledges 
given  by  Louis  Philippe  were  ignored,  or 
rather  explained  in  a  manner  which  was 
worthy  of  a  farceur  rather  than  of  a  king. 
The  truth  is,  that  while  he  had  committed 
himself  by  his  own  cupidity  and  his  minister’s 
obstinacy,  he  %vas  still  anxious  not  to  arouse 
the  active  opj)osition  of  England,  and  he 
caused  his  wife  to  write  to  the  queen,  and 
afterwards  sent  a  letter  to  the  Queen  of  the 
Belgians  that  it  might  cometo  Victoria  through 
a  pacific  medium.  Gay,  cunning  old  man,  he 
was  intriguing  against  himself;  plotting  not 
to  gain  but  to  lose  a  crown,  and  to  involve 


France  in  an  alliance  to  attempt  which  had 
before  proved  disastrous  and  would  again 
become  fatal  to  the  national  honour.^ 

“I  shall  tell  you  precisely,”  he  said,  “in  what 
consists  the  deviation  on  my  side.  Sinqdy  in 
my  having  arranged  for  the  marriage  of  the 
Due  de  Montpensier  not  before  the  marriage  of 
the  Queen  of  Spain — for  she  is  to  be  married 
to  the  Due  de  Cadiz  at  the  very  moment  when 
my  son  is  married  to  the  infanta,  but  before 
the  queen  has  a  child.  That  is  the  whole  de¬ 
viation,  nothing  more,  nothing  less.”  It  could 
not  have  been  much  more.  On  the  10th  of 
October,  1846,  the  Due  de  Montpensier  mar¬ 
ried  the  infanta,  a  mere  girl,  who  was  imme¬ 
diately  received  by  the  French  king  at  his 
palace;  and  Isabella  (as  it  was  believed  by 
cruel  oppression  of  statecraft)  took  her  cousin 
Don  Francisco  d’Assis,  Due  de  Cadiz,  elder 
brother  of  the  Don  Enrique,  to  whom  it  was 
believed  that  her  affections  were  engaged.  It 
was  believed  also  that  Louis  Philippe  had 
contrived  this  marriage  for  the  reason  that 
no  issue  was  to  be  expected,  and  that  Mont- 
pensier  would  therefore  be  next  to  the  throne. 

“  The  affair  of  the  Spanish  marriages  is  the 
first  grand  thing  that  we  have  effected  com¬ 
pletely  single-handed  in  Europe  since  1830,” 
said  Guizot,  in  addressing  the  French  cham¬ 
bers  on  the  5th  of  February,  1847.  But  even 
w'hile  he  spoke  the  first  rumble  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  was  muttering. 

Not  for  years  had  there  been  more  evidences 
of  the  luxury  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  upper 
classes.  Seldom  had  there  been  a  more  bril¬ 
liant  season ;  but  it  was  a  season  of  distress  for 
the  poor  of  Paris,  and  the  storm  was  gathering. 
The  control  of  public  affairs  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  ministry,  who  disregarded  the 
demands  for  increased  liberty,  extension  of 
the  franchise,  and  measures  of  reform — espe¬ 
cially  with  regard  to  the  corrupt  practices  of 

1  The  wretched  fiasco  of  Spauish  marriages  lias  been 
tragic  in  its  consequences.  The  demoralised  Queen 
Isabella  was  deposed  in  1868.  In  1848  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  (ie  Jlontpensier  were  refugees  in  England.  In 
March,  1870,  Don  Enriiiue,  the  king’s  brother,  was 
killed  in  a  duel  by  Jlontpensier ;  and  the  question  of  a 
successor  to  Isabella,  iu  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
III.  persisted  in  interposing  with  arrogant  assumption, 
was  the  proximate  (though  perhaps  not  the  real)  cause  of 
the  Erauco-Geruiau  war  of  1870. 
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governmeut  officials  who  held  a  place  in  the 
chamber. 

Among  the  most  prominent  reformers  were 
Odillon  Barrot,  Ledru  llollin,  and  Lamartine. 
Barrot,  a  Constitutionalist,  was  earnest, 
moderate,  and  free  from  passion  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  views  of  the  llepublicans ;  liollin  was 
violent,  eiTatic,  and  ambitious  of  personal  in¬ 
fluence  ;  Lamartine  was  eloquent,  fervid,  and 
unjjractical,  he  was  a  poet  and  his  theories 
had  no  realistic  sustaining  power,  but  he  was 
for  a  time  to  hold  a  foremost  j^lace  in  the 
struggle  that  now  began.  Public  meetings 
were  summoned  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  several  banquets  were  held,  at  which 
advanced  reformers  were  invited  to  be  pre¬ 
sent. 

The  middle  classes  of  Paris,  and  with  them 
the  national  guard,  were  no  longer  ready  to 
support  the  king,  still  less  the  ministry  of  M. 
Guizot,  which  they  regarded  with  undisguised 
aversion.  The  cry  for  reform  had  been  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  legal  proceedings  taken  against 
the  minster  of  public  works.  General  Cubibres, 
and  other  jjei'sons,  for  official  bribery. 

The  first  of  the  reform  banquets,  as  they 
were  called,  was  held  at  Chateau  Rouge,  near 
Paris,  in  the  month  of  July,  but  it  was  quickly 
followed  by  forty  or  fifty  similar  assemblies 
in  the  various  towns  of  France.  They  were 
not  all  alike.  In  some  of  them  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  constitutional  government, — men 
who  still  held  to  the  monarchy,  but  advocated 
electoral  reform, — were  present;  while  others 
were  attended  by  the  actual  Democrats,  like 
those  at  Dijon  who  drank  to  “the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Mountain ;  ”  or  at  Macon,  where 
the  toast  was,  “  The  declai-ation  of  the  rights 
of  man.” 

These  latter  meetings  wei’e  not  attended 
even  by  the  leaders  of  the  opposition.  They, 
however,  had  agreed  to  attend  a  banquet  of 
the  electors  of  the  twelfth  arrondissement  of 
Paris,  which  was  announced  to  take  place  in 
the  month  of  February,  1848.  It  was  to  be 
held  in  a  private  house,  and  its  intention  was 
to  afford  the  electors  an  opportunity  of  stating 
their  wishes  in  favour  of  parliamenhiry  re¬ 
form.  It  was  to  be  a  peaceable  and  orderly 
meeting,  such  as  had  been  held  in  other  parts 


of  the  country  without  interference  from  the 
authorities;  and  those  who  proposed  it  ob¬ 
served  the  requirements  of  the  law  by  making 
known  their  intention  to  the  commissary  of 
police  for  the  district. 

The  commissary  forbade  the  meeting  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  an  assembly  of  a  political 
character,  and  likely  to  lead  to  a  breach  of 
the  peace.  His  refusal  was  founded  on  a 
police  regulation  of  1831.  The  president  and 
vice-president  of  the  banquet  had  been  already 
chosen  at  previous  meetings. 

M.  Boisset,  the  deputy  for  the  arrondisse¬ 
ment,  was  to  be  chairman,  supported  by  the 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  twelfth  division  of 
National  Guards.  The  matter  was  brought 
before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  M. 
Duch&tel,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  avowed 
that  the  banquet  had  been  forbidden  by  his 
direction. 

The  government,  foreseeing  the  events  which 
might  arise  from  such  an  agitation,  had  drawn 
a  large  number  of  troops  into  and  around 
Paris.  They  were  computed  to  consist  of 
55,000  men. 

The  night  before  the  struggle  commenced 
was  pa.ssed  in  silence — the  silence  of  a  cit}’ 
reflecting  before  action.  The  morning  did 
not  prognosticate  a  fatal  day.  No  arms 
were  concealed  iinder  garments;  no  rage 
was  depicted  on  men’s  faces;  inquiring  and 
inoffensive  knots  of  people  constantly  moved 
along  the  boulevards,  gathering  numbers  as 
they  went;  other  crowds  streamed  in  from 
the  suburbs  of  Paris ;  they  a])peared  desirous 
rather  to  observe  what  was  occurring  than  to 
meditate  any  act.  The  event  appears  to  have 
been  engendered  by  the  very  curiosity  which 
awaited  it. 

At  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Odillon  Bairot 
placed  uj)on  the  table  an  impeachment  of 
ministei-s,  signed  by  fifty-three  deputies. 
Committees  of  insurrection  sat  constantly  in 
the  secret  societies.  Troops  bivouacked  in  the 
streets  and  squares,  and  fresh  forces  continued 
to  arrive.  The  mob  began  to  fight,  not  in 
numbei-s  or  at  any  particular  point,  but  by 
disarming  isolated  jjosts,  and  firing  random 
shots  with  the  muskets  taken  from  the  ar¬ 
mourer's’  shops.  Barricades  had  sprung  up^ 
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but  were  abandoned  as  the  insurgents  were 
attacked  by  volleys  from  the  soldiei-s.  On  the 
23d  February  the  National  Guard  was  called 
to  arms,  and  assembled  legion  by  legion.  This 
force  consisted  only  of  citizens  who  ])aid 
j)ei'sonal  or  direct  taxes.  They  represented 
the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  society,  and 
amounted  to  85,000  men.  They  consented  to 
muster,  but  demanded  the  dismissal  of  the 
ministry,  and  refused  to  countenance  any  at¬ 
tack  on  the  people  by  the  soldiery.  The 
Municipal  Guards,  on  the  contrary,  attempted 
to  disperse  the  people,  but  were  prevented  by 
the  National  Guards,  who  compelled  them  to 
surrender  their  colour's.  In  the  eveniirg  the 
troops  began  to  fire  on  the  crowd  before  the 
Hotel  Guizot,  where  the  accidental  dischai'ge 
of  a  gun  had  been  mistaken  for  an  attack. 
Reports  were  circulated  that  Guizot  had  re¬ 
signed,  and  that  the  king  had  sent  for  Thiers 
to  form  a  new  ministry ;  but  that  single  shot 
had  precipitated  the  insurrection.  Numbers 
of  people,  and  many  innocent  passengers,  were 
killed  or  wounded,  though  no  order  had  been 
given  to  the  troops  to  fire.  In  vain  the  general 
strove  to  counteract  this  fatal  mistake,  the 
crowd  became  organized,  retaliation  had  be¬ 
gun,  large  wagons  were  brought  along  the 
streets  to  can-y  the  lifeless  bodies  of  the  slain 
through  the  city.  This  torch-light  procession 
took  its  way  to  the  Rue  Montmartre  amidst 
weeping  and  cries  of  execration ;  in  one  car¬ 
riage  a  man  standing  with  his  feet  in  blood 
raised  from  time  to  time  the  bleeding  corpse 
of  a  woman  and  exhibited  it  to  the  multitude. 
The  people  were  possessed  with  fury,  they 
rushed  to  their  houses  to  arm,  and  when  they 
reappeared  dispersed  to  the  most  populated 
pai’ts  of  Paris  to  summon  fresh  combatants. 
The  clang  of  bells  summoned  them  to  various 
quarters  of  the  city,  the  streets  were  uupaved, 
fresh  barricades  arose  on  every  hand,  and  the 
noise  of  firing  continued  during  the  night. 
The  insurrection  was  complete,  and  the  morrow 
brought  revolution.  Ministerial  proclamations 
were  torn  down,  and  even  the  assurance  of 
Barrot  that  the  king  had  consented  to  reform 
failed  to  appease  the  people,  who  had  been 
joined  by  the  Ncational  Guards,  and  with  them 
were  approaching  the  Tuileries.  The  king 


saw  that  all  was  lost,  when,  after  mounting 
his  horse  and  riding  in  front  of  the  troojis  in 
a  court-yard  of  the  palace,  he  heard  the  few 
cries  of  Vive  le  Roi!  drowned  by  shouts  of  Vive 
la  Reforvie  !  He  chose  to  abdicate  rather  than 
to  give  orders  to  the  troops,  and  with  tlie 
queen,  the  royal  family,  and  a  few  supporters, 
quitted  the  Tuileries  as  the  mob  entered  to 
take  possession  and  sack  the  royal  apartments. 
Two  hackney-carriages  were  standing  by  the 
obelisk  near  the  Pont  Tournant;  the  king, 
who  was  dressed  in  plain  attire,  entered  one 
with  the  queen,  and  the  Duchessede  Nemours 
with  her  children  the  other.  They  were 
driven  oft'  on  the  road  to  St.  Cloud,  escorted 
by  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  and  the  king  and 
queen  proceeded  to  Dreux.  The  next  day, 
after  some  interruptions,  they  reached  Trou- 
ville.  On  the  2d  of  March,  under  the  names 
of  Mr.  and  Mi’S.  Smith,  they  took  a  passage 
on  the  express  steamer  at  Havre,  and  landed 
at  Newhaveu  on  the  following  morning.  The 
Due  de  Nemours  remained  to  protect  the 
widowed  Duchesse  d’Orleans,  who  had  taken 
her  two  sons  to  the  House  of  Deputies,  where 
Barrot,  who  had  joined  with  Thiers  in  sup¬ 
porting  her  claim  to  a  regency,  rose  and  made 
an  eloquent  aj^peal  on  her  behalf.  A  crowd 
of  armed  men  broke  in  with  cries  of  “  Vive  la 
Republique  !”  and  Decheance  !”  No  speaker 
could  be  heard;  the  duchesse  and  her  children 
left  the  hall  accompanied  by  several  deputies, 
who  took  her  through  by  the  official  passage. 
M.  de  Lasteyrie  made  his  way  out  by  pushing 
aside  the  crowd,  and  perceiving  a  company  of 
National  Guards  outside  the  door  called  to 
them  to  form  lines  to  protect  the  Duchesse 
d’Orleans,  who  was  following  him,  which  tliey 
immediately  did.  In  the  confusion  the  du¬ 
chesse  was  for  a  short  time  separated  from  her 
sons,  but  they  were  carefully  protected  and 
restored  to  her.  She  left  Paris  that  evening  for 
the  Chateau  de  Ligny,  whence  she  proceeded 
to  Ems,  and  afterwards  to  the  Chateau  of  Eisen¬ 
ach,  which  her  maternal  uncle,  the  Grand- 
duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  placed  at  her  dispo.sal. 

A  provisional  administration  was  formed, 
of  which  Lamartine  was  minister  of  foreign 
affairs;  Cr6mieux,  of  justice;  Ledru  Rollin,  of 
the  interior;  Goudehaux,  of  finance;  Arago, 
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tlie  naval  department ;  Carnot,  of  public  in¬ 
struction;  Marie,  of  public  works.  General 
Redeau  was  commander  of  tbe  first  inilitiiry 
division,  and  Colonel  Courtais  commander  of 
the  National  Guard,  which  was  intrusted  with 
the  security  of  the  capital. 

The  Municipal  Guard  was  dissolved ;  Gen¬ 
eral  Cavaignac  was  made  Governor  of  Algeria 
in  place  of  the  Due  d’Aumale. 

After  six  years’ confinement  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  had  contrived,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  doctor  who  attended  him  (Dr.  Couneau), 
to  procure  the  disguise  of  a  workman,  and  as  at 
that  time  several  masons  and  carpenteis  were 
employed  in  repairing  the  castle  of  Ham,  he 
took  advantage  of  an  opportunity  afforded  him 
by  some  of  those  in  charge  to  pass  out  of  the 
door  carrying  a  plank  on  his  shovdder.  This 
was  on  the  24th  of  May,  1846,  and  during  his 
six  years’  incarceration  he  had  written  various 
pamphlets.  In  one  of  them,  the  Fragmens 
llistoriques,  he  speaks  of  himself  while  he 
seems  to  be  discussing  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
and  compares  the  Bourbons  to  the  Stuarts; 
but  he  was  more  fortunate  than  his  historical 
parallel,  for,  after  leaving  the  fortress  of  Ham, 
he  once  more  reached  England,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  amongst  many  of  his  former  associates 
until  1848,  when  he  offered  his  services  to 
France,  which,  however,  were  not  at  the  time 
accepted.  He  therefore  remained  in  England 
till  a  later  time,  and  we  find  him  on  the  10th 
of  April  enrolling  himself  as  a  special  con¬ 
stable  in  the  name  of  law  and  order  to  protect 
Loudon  from  the  possible  results  of  the  great 
Chartist  tlomonstratiou  which  had  been  fixed 
for  that  date. 

In  referring  to  the  position  of  England  in 
foreign  affairs  we  can  scarcely  avoid  illustrating 
it  by  the  celebrated  debate  on  the  Don  Paci- 
fico  business,  in  which  the  foreign  policy  of 
Lord  Palmei-ston  was  attacked,  the  attiick 
ending  in  the  inauguration  of  the  Aberdeen 
government.  Lord  Palmerston  made  that 
wonderful  speech  of  four  hours  and  three 
quarters’  duration,  which  has  been  so  often 
quoted  with  honour.  His  defence  availed 
little,  and  he  had  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  both  against  him. 


The  last  sjieech  Sir  Robert  Peel  ever  de¬ 
livered  laid  down  in  very  plain  language  the 
principle  of  iiou-iuterveiition.  “  The  honour¬ 
able  and  learned  gentlemen  (Mr.  Roebuck) 
says  there  shall  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  pur¬ 
port  and  import  of  my  vote ;  that  it  is  not  a 
resolution  simply  of  approval  of  the  policy  of 
the  noble  lord,  but  a  resolution,  the  intention 
and  meaning  of  which  is  this  : — We  are  to  tell 
the  people  of  all  foreign  countries  with  whom 
we  have  any  relations,  that  our  power,  so  fai’ 
as  it  is  physically  concerned,  is  not  to  be 
employed  to  coerce  their  rulers;  but  that  in 
so  far  as  the  moral  influence  of  this  country 
and  of  this  government  is  concerned,  the 
world  shall  know  that  we  are  friendly  where¬ 
soever  we  find  a  large  endeavour,  on  the  piart 
of  any  body  of  men,  to  vindicate  to  themselve.s 
the  right  of  self-government.  I  am  asked, 
What  is  the  antagonistic  principle?  I  liave 
been  challenged  over  and  over  again  to  de¬ 
clare  it.  I  will  declare  it.  The  principle  for 
which  I  contend  is  the  principle  for  which 
every  statesman  for  tlie  last  fifty  years  has 
contended — namely,  non-interference  with  the 
domestic  affaire  of  other  countries  unless  there 
be  some  clear  and  undeniable  necessity  arising 
from  circumstances  affecting  the  interests  of 
your  own  country.  That  is  the  antagonistic 
principle  for  which  I  contend.  I  affirm  that 
the  principle  for  which  you  contend  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  contended  against  by  Mr.  Fox  when  it 
was  employed  in  favour  of  arbitrary  govern¬ 
ment  ;  which  was  resisted  by  Lord  Castlereagh 
and  Mr.  Canning  at  the  Congress  at  Verona ; 
the  principle  which  was  asserted  by  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  France  on  the  19th  of  November, 
1792,  and  was  abandoned  by  that  same  Con¬ 
vention  on  the  13th  of  April,  1793,  because 
Fi'ance  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  adhere 
to  it  consistently  with  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  you  will 
not  advance  the  cause  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  by  attempting  to  dictate  to  other  nations. 
If  you  do,  your  intention  will  be  mistaken, 
you  will  rouse  feelings  upon  which  you  do  not 
ailculate,  you  will  invite  opposition  to  govern¬ 
ment.  And  beware  that  the  time  does  not 
an-ive,  when,  frightened  by  your  own  inter¬ 
ference,  you  withdraw  your  countenance  from 
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those  whom  you  have  excited,  and  leave  upon 
their  minds  the  bitter  recollection  that  you 
have  betrayed  them!  If  you  succeed,  I  doubt 
whether  or  no  the  institutions  that  take  root 
under  your  patronage  will  be  histing.  Con¬ 
stitutional  liberty  will  be  best  worked  out  by 
those  who  aspire  to  freedom  by  their  own 
efforts.  You  will  only  overload  it  by  your 
help,  by  your  principle  of  interference.  For 
these  reasons  I  give  my  dissent,  my  relucbint 
dissent,  from  the  motion  of  the  honourable 
gentleman.  I  would  not  evade  the  difficulty 
by  silence  or  absence— I  have  stilted  the 
grounds  upon  which  I  protest  against  the 
resolution — the  carrying  of  which,  I  believe, 
will  give  a  false  impression  with  respect  to 
the  dignity  and  honour  of  this  country,  and 
will  establish  a  princijile  which  you  cannot 
Ciirry  into  execution  without  imminent  dan¬ 
ger.” 

This  principle  of  non-intervention  was  one 
to  which  Lord  Palmerston  was  not  naturally 
disjwsed,  and  Don  Pacifico,  who  held  himself 
to  be  a  British  subject,  having  a  claim  against 
the  Greek  government.  Admiral  Parker  had, 
under  our  instructions,  blockaded  the  Pirieus. 
This  policy  Mr.  Roebuck  defended.  Mr. 
Gladstone  condemned  it,  and  delivered  a  judg¬ 
ment  upon  Lord  Palmerston’s  Civis  RomaiiiLS 
sum  principle  which  clearly  foreshadowed  the 
essence,  if  not  so  clearly  the  logic,  of  subse¬ 
quent  judgments  of  his.  Lord  John  Russell 
and  Lord  Palmerston  were  politicians  of  the 
old  ty]>e.  Earl  Russell  retained  his  “  Britons, 
strike  home !”  way  of  looking  at  things  to  the 
last,  and  Lord  Palmereton  professed  never 
to  go  lower  than  the  function  of  “judicious 
bottle-holder”  when  the  waters  of  strife  were 
out  on  the  Continent ;  the  phrase  is  his  own, 
and  as  “a  judicious  bottle-holder”  his  figure 
was  once  common  in  caricatures.  Those 
Liberal  membei's  of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  thought  his  foreign  policy  quite  sincere 
and  consistent  united  to  subscribe  five  hun¬ 
dred  guineas  as  the  price  of  a  portrait  of  him 
to  be  )jreseuted  to  Lady  Palmerston — to  whom 
a  word  is  due  in  any  history  of  the  time,  for 
she  was  a  lady  of  great  tact  and  ability,  and 
exerted  an  extraordinary  influence  in  jwlitical 
circles. 


It  was  during  the  yearn  which  immediately 
preceded  and  those  which  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  that  the 
party  of  the  Philosophical  Radicals  merged  in, 
or  gave  place  to,  another  part}',  which  was 
looked  upon  as  the  natural  opposite  of  the 
Young  England  party.  This  was  known  as 
the  Ylauchester  School  of  politics,  and  was  so 
distiuguislied,  partly  from  the  position  which 
Manchester  held  as  a  great  centre  of  trade 
liable  to  be  affected  by  political  convulsions, 
and  partly  because  Mr.  John  Bright  was 
member  for  that  city.  The  great  heads  of 
the  so-called  Manchester  School  were,  of 
1  course,  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright,  but  they 
:  had  a  considerable  following  both  in  parliament 
and  out  of  it.  Mr.  Bright,  as  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  was  by  the  traditions 
j  of  his  personal  history  opposed  to  war,  and  by 
nature  he  hated  it  as  much  as  a  thing  could 
be  hated.  Some  of  his  grandest  speeches  have 
been  made  wholly  or  pai-tly  in  denunciation 
of  war  from  the  Christian  point  of  view.  But 
unfortunately  for  his  advocacy  he  was  a  man 
in  trade,  and  the  doctrine  of  “  non-interven¬ 
tion  ”  (in  the  quarrels  of  other  nations)  came 
to  be  called  “cottoning”  to  despotism.  Lord 
Palmei'ston,  in  sj)ite  of  his  Civis  Romanus  sum 
policy,  wiis  by  natural  and  acquired  tendencies 
an  ally  of  the  “party  of  order”  (so-called)  on 
the  Continent  and  elsewhere,  and  during  these 
restless  years  and  more  than  restless  mouths 
it  was  believed  that  he  was  purauiug  a  policy 
by  no  means  favourable  to  even  moderate 
ideas  of  liberty.  The  struggles  and  sufferings 
of  the  revolutionary  party  in  Hungary,  Italy, 
and  Germany  sorely  tried  the  patience  of  a 
million  or  two  of  sympathizing  Englishmen ; 
and  wdieu  Russia  on  the  one  hand  and  Fiance 
on  the  other  intervened,  both  of  them,  by 
general  consent,  playing  the  part  of  national 
bullies,  interfering  to  help  the  strong  against 
the  weak,  it  was  felt  by  some  of  the  best 
minds  in  Great  Britain  and  out  of  it  that  the 
theory  of  jiolitical  non-intervention  was  now 
stretched  iis  much  as  it  would  bear  without 
rending.  Some  of  the  very  foremost  men  of 
intellect  and  character  spoke  uj)  aloud  for  in¬ 
terference;  and  the  late  Mrs.  Browning,  in 
her  poem  of  Casa  Guidi  Windows,  put  the 
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case  foi-  the  remonstrants  with  extraordinary 
power.  As  nothing  that  could  possibly  be 
quoted  from  2>nrlLamentary  debates  or  diplo¬ 
matic  sources  would  give  the  faintest  idea  of 
the  intensity  of  the  feeling  which  existed  in 
certain  quarters  in  this  country  that  England 
•should  step  in,  armed,  between  Italy  and 
France,  and  between  Hungary  and  Russia — 
and  it  is  desirable  that  the  case  should  be 
understood — we  quote  a  few  vivid  lines  from 
the  greatest  woman-poet  that  ever  lived : — 

■“A  ciy  is  up  in  England,  which  doth  ring 

The  hollow  world  through,  that  for  ends  of  trade 
And  virtue,  and  God’s  better  worshipping. 

We  henceforth  should  exalt  the  name  of  Peace, 
And  leave  those  rusty  wars  that  eat  the  soul, — 
(Besides  the  clippings  of  our  golden  fleece) .  .  . 

I  love  no  peace  which  is  not  fellowship 

And  which  includes  not  mercy.  I  would  have 
Piather  the  raking  of  the  guus  across 

The  world,  and  shrieks  against  Heaven’s  archi¬ 
trave. 

Bather  the  struggle  iu  the  slippery  fosse 
Of  dying  men  and  horses,  and  the  wave 
Blood-bubbling  .  .  .  Enough  said ! — By  Christ’s 
own  cross. 

And  by  the  faint  heart  of  my  womanhood. 

Such  things  are  better  than  a  Peace  which  sits 
Beside  the  hearth  in  self -commended  mood. 
And  takes  no  thought  how  wind  and  rain  by  fits 
Are  howling  out  of  dooi-s  against  the  good 
Of  the  poor  wanderer.  What !  your  peace  admits 
Of  outside  anguish  while  it  sits  at  home? 

I  loathe  to  take  its  name  upon  my  tongue — 

It  is  no  peace.  ’Tis  treason,  stiff  with  doom, — 
’Tis  gagged  despair,  and  inarticulate  wrong. 
Annihilated  Poland,  stifled  Rome, 

Dazed  Naples,  Hungary  fainting  ’neaththe  thong. 
And  Austria  wearing  a  smooth  olive-leaf 
On  her  brute  forehead,  while  her  hoofs  outpress 
The  life  from  these  Italian  souls,  in  brief.” 

In  the  light  and  heat  of  such  excitement 
as  the  poet  gives  voice  to  here  the  Manchester 
School  came  by  its  name  and  reputation. 
Nobody  dreamt  that  IMr.  Cobden  or  Mr. 
Bright  was  on  the  side  of  O2)pression,  much 
less  of  cruelty ;  but  what  the  malcontents 
wanted  was  a  revival  of  the  policy  of  Crom¬ 
well  iu  such  matters  as  these ;  and  no  name 
was  more  frequently  invoked  than  his  by  the 
anti-Manchester  orators  and  writer's.  Lord 
Palmeraton,  during  the  year  of  revolution 
and  the  year  of  reaction,  lost  an  amount  of 
prestige  which  he  never  wholly  recovered. 


But  the  blue-books  at  least  prove  that  in  some 
minor  matter's  he  acted  with  great  dexterity. 

One  of  the  most  successful  and  cruel  of  the 
Airstriarr  cotrrmarrders  in  the  Italiarr  and 
Hungarian  affairs  was  Marshal  or  Gerrer-al 
Hayrrau.  It  was  inrblished  irr  the  British 
rrewsirairer's,  arrd  oj/iciall^  communicated  to  the 
foreign  office,  that  this  marr  had  both  publicly 
and  irrivately  ffogged  Hungarian  ladies.  Orte 
special  case  reported  to  Lord  Palmer'storr  by 
our  rnirrister  abroad  created  a  terTible  “  sensa- 
tiorr  ”  here.  It  was  stated  that  Haynau  had 
caused  the  wife  of  an  officer,  a  lady  of  culture 
and  position,  to  be  publicly  beaterr  with  rods 
by  his  soldiers,  arrd  that  the  husband,  mad¬ 
dened  with  the  sight,  shot  himself  otr  the 
spot.  Two  years  afterwards  Haynau  happerred 
to  visit  England,  and,  amoirg  other  places 
worth  seeing,  went  to  Barclay  and  Perkins’ 
enormous  brewery,  orre  of  the  “sights”  of  the 
world.  It  got  noised  abroad  among  the  clerks 
and  draymen  that  the  visitor  was  Hayrrau. 
With  a  silent  stealthiness  that  has  never  been 
accounted  for,  the  whole  army  of  draynren 
gathered  together  with  their  horsewhips,  arrd, 
all  in  a  storm  of  fury,  flogged  Haynau  out  of 
the  jrlace,  and  irj^  or  down  Thames  Street,  till, 
iu  darrger  of  his  life,  he  “  doubled  ”  dowrr  arr 
alley,  arrd  was  sheltered  by  some  poor  per-son 
who  did  not  know  him.  Hayrrau  left  Errg- 
larrd  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  but  wherever 
he  went  he  was  received  by  the  people  with 
studied  contempt.  The  Austrian  government 
applied  to  Lord  Palmerstorr  for  compensation, 
and  requested  to  know  -when  the  dr-aymeu 
would  be  prosecuted  for  the  assault  on  the 
great  mar-shal.  The  correspondence  is  very 
amusirtg,  and  at  least  puts  the  coolness  of 
Palmer-ston  in  a  strong  light.  He  in  various 
forms  assured  the  Airstriarr  goverrrmeirt,  with 
much  politerress,  that  General  Haynau  must 
be  left  to  his  own  motion  in  the  matter  irr  the 
usual  cour'se  of  law;  but  that  if  he  would 
return  to  England  and  summon  the  par-ties 
who  were  said  to  have  attacked  him,  the  case 
would  be  duly  tried  before  a  magistrate,  but 
that  it  would  be  necessary  that  “his  excel¬ 
lency,”  the  marshal,  should  identify  the  men 
who  committed  the  assault.  That  the  great 
marsltal  should  again  risk  a  climate  so  dan- 
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gerous  as  ours  to  men  like  him,  in  order  to 
identify  a  hundred  or  so  of  big  Englishmen 
with  horse-whips,  to  whom  he  had  probably 
never  raised  his  eyes,  was  not  a  very  feasible 
idea;  and,  to  use  the  language  of  the  reporters, 
the  matter  then  drojjped.  But  we  shall  dis¬ 
cover,  in  a  later  stage  of  this  narrative,  that 
it  was  remembered  by  Austria,  and  that  what 
subsecpieiitly  happened  was  laid  to  the  charge 
of  “  Manchester  principles.” 

Of  Irish  troubles  some  account  has  already 
been  given ;  the  cpiarrels  and  rapprochements 
of  O’Connell  and  Smith  O’Brien,  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  Liberator  after  his  trial,  and  the 
exposure  by  the  Times  of  the  condition  of 
his  own  estates ;  the  preparations  for  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  failure  of  it.  But  the  potato 
famine,  which  so  seriously  influenced  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  affaii-s  in  these  islands,  had  other  con¬ 
sequences  besides  precipitating  the  repeal  of 
the  corn-laws.  One  of  these  will  seem  trivial 
only  to  the  thoughtless.  Stimulated  by  gov¬ 
ernment  inquiries  and  private  eflbrts,  which 
in  their  turn  were  aided  by  public  opinion, 
the  latter  took  a  new  turn  in  the  matter  of 
bread-stuffs  and  the  cooking  of  food.  Two 
ideas  now  came  into  great  prominency  in  lit¬ 
erature  and  philanthropic  effort;  one  of  them 
was  that  food  of  all  kinds  should  be  econo¬ 
mized  by  better  cooking;  the  other  was  that 
less  I'eliance  should  be  placed  upon  Cobbett’s 
“accursed  root,”  and  that  substitutes  should 
be  found  for  it.  Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  is 
now  a  very  familiar  thing  to  us  all,  but  it  was 
not  so  before  the  date  of  the  potato-famine. 
Immense  quantities  were  shipped  to  Ireland, 
and  tragic  scenes  were  enacted  if  vessels  laden 
with  the  grain  or  meal  happened  to  get 
aground  in  places  distant  from  the  regular 
ports.  From  this  j)eriod  dates  the  free  use  in 
these  islands,  not  only  of  Indian  corn,  but  of 
other  products,  such  as  haricot- beaus,  and 
much  as  the  potato  is  still  prized  for  the 
tiible,  the  failure  of  a  few  crops  would  not 
now  excite  absolute  dismay. 

Nothing  is  more  common  now  than  to  come 
.across  some  new  combination  of  farinaceous 
foods,  accomp.anied  by  certified  analysis  of  its 
nourishing  qualities.  But  this  kind  of  thing. 


as  well  iis  the  cheaj)  cookery-books,  dates  from 
the  years  upon  which  this  nai-rative  is  now 
pausing.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the 
great  Alexis  Soyer  “began  it.”  When  he 
wrote  his  first  cheap  cookery-book,  which  sold 
by  hundreds  of  thousands,  he  dedicated  it  to 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  as  a  great  philanthro¬ 
pist,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  characteristic 
account  of  wh.at  he  had  been  doing  for  this 
country  in  his  capacity  of  “Gastronomic  Ee- 
geuerator.”  While  “actively  employed  under 
the  authority  of  government  in  a  mission  to 
Ireland  in  the  ye.ar  1847,”  it  struck  the  “great 
man”  that  his  “services  would  be  more  useful 
to  the  million”  tluan  if  he  “confined  them  to 
the  wealthy  few.”  But  when  he  had  resolved 
to  “cure  the  disease  of  the  multitude,  that  is 
to  say,  bad  and  wasteful  cookery,”  he  found 
himself  balfled  for  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
poor  in  their  own  homes.  “My  readers,”  says 
he,  “will  e.asily  perceive  that  whilst  semi- 
buried  in  my  fashionable  culinary  sanctorum 
at  the  Eeforni  Club,  surrounded  by  the  &lite 
of  society,  who  daily  honoured  me  with  their 
visits  in  th.at  lounge  of  good  cheer,  I  could 
not  gain  through  the  stone  walls  of  that  mas¬ 
sive  edifice  the  slightest  knowledge  of  cottage 
life. 

“Determined  to  carry  out  my  long-thought- 
of  project,  I  cheerfully  bade  adieu  to  my 
wealthy  employers,  leaving  them  in  a  most 
thriving  condition,  regretting  only  my  fair 
visitom;  and,  like  a  joyful  pilgrim  of  the  olden 
time,  I  set  forth  on  my  jounie}',  visiting  on 
my  route  every  kind  of  j)hilanthropic  and 
other  useful  institution,  but  more  especially 
the  dom.ains  of  that  industri.al  cl.ass,  the  b.ack- 
bone  of  every  free  country — the  people.” 

The  result  of  Soyer’s  travels  in  Ireland  and 
elsewhere,  though  his  account  of  them  re.ads 
like  a  m.agniloqueut  piece  of  pleasjmtry,  was 
much  moi-e  than  a  joke,  and  no  little  offence 
was  taken  by  some  of  the  younger  of  the 
Irish  p.arty  in  Dublin  th.at  so  much  should  be 
m.ade  of  the  tour  of  a  French  ch6f  to  te.ach 
the  Irish  people  how  to  cook,  at  a  time  when 
the  country  was  in  such  deep  distress.  But 
SoyeFs  jjrescription  for  the  salvation  of  Ire¬ 
land — Sir  Eobert  Peel’s  chief  difficulty,  the 
chief  difficulty  of  every  British  statesman — 
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is  given  in  truly  amusing  terms  in  liis  record  ! 
of  a  conversation  he  had  with  the  then  lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  country,  Loril  Bessborough. 

“In  an  interview  granted  by  his  excellency 
his  lordshi])  asked  me  if  I  could  account  for 
the  generality  of  the  people  being  so  poor; 
when  I  replied,  ‘Easil}’,  my  lord  :  why,  they 
actually  manure  the  land  with  gold  to  reap 
copper.’  ‘How  do  you  make  that  out!’  was 
his  excellency’s  inquiry.  ‘^Vh\',  my  lord, 
they  waste  tons  of  good  fish  on  the  ground  to 
grow  a  few  potatoes.’  ‘In  your  opinion,  why 
do  they  it]’  ‘Why,  my  lord,  because  they 
know  how  to  cook  potatoes  to  perfection,  and 
are  totally  ignorant  of  the  waj'  to  cook  fish.’ 
‘Well,  I  believe  you  are  right,’  said  his  lord- 
ship;  ‘but  how  could  the  evil  be  remedied!’ 
‘Easily,’  I  replied.  ‘I  would  fii-st  show  them 
how  to  cook  their  food,  no  matter  how  simple 
such  food  might  be,  and  ju’ove  to  them  that 
the  maize  or  American  flour,  now  so  much  in 
use,  if  properly  prepared  would  be  a  blessing 
instead  of  a  ciu’se;  also  the  neces-sity  of  using 
with  their  food  other  vegetables  besides  pota¬ 
toes,  as  well  as  instruct  them  in  several  plain 
ways  of  cooking  fish,  which  could  be  had  in 
abundance  all  the  year  round  at  a  very  cheap 
rate;  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  give  employ¬ 
ment  on  the  coast  to  thousands  of  indolent 
people,  as  well  as  circulate  an  immense  deal  of 
money  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
much  improve  the  condition  of  these  poor 
wretched  being.s,  who  only  seem  to  have  been 
born  to  live  between  poverty  and  starv.atiou. 
My  plan  would  be  to  have  public  lecturers 
ap]x)inted, whose  duty  it  should  be  to  go  round 
;ls  often  as  the  agricultural  lecturer,  and  teach 
the  j)eople  how  to  cook  the  food  which  that 
person  nowendeavoui-s  to  make  them  cultivate. 
Until  this  is  done  this  country  will  never 
emei'ge  out  of  the  semi-barbarous  state  in 
which  it  is  at  present.’” 

As  the  relations  between  England  and  the 
sister  island  are  not  yet  quite  satisfactory,  the 
■jwlitician  can  easily  draw  his  own  inferences. 
But  it  is  a  fact  that  from  that  time  to  the 
jiresent — more  recently  under  the  pressure  of 
liigli  prices  for  meat — increased  attention  has 
been  paid  in  this  country  to  variety  in  food,  and 
*0  the  aireful  and  economical  preparation  of  it. 


Ill  the  year  1848  the  spirit  of  revolution 
was  abroad  all  over  Europe,  and  althoiigli  our 
own  islands  escajied  witli  a  “scare”  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  a  small  “rising”  in  Ireland,  an  etlect 
w;us  produced  here  which  has  never  been  for¬ 
gotten.  On  one  hand,  the  multitude  learned 
two  lessons:  first,  that  they  have  enormous 
power,  and,  secondly,  that  they  must  fail 
in  any  revolt  unless  their  organizations  be 
jierfect  and  their  military  training  as  good 
I  as  that  of  the  standing  armies  of  the  go- 
j  vernments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  “party 
I  of  order”  (a  phrase  which  from  this  time 
becomes  common,  and  usuallj’^  bears  a  sinister 
meaning)  took  aLirm  once  for  all,  and  have 
since  guided  and  governed  themselves  more 
or  less  in  the  light  of  the  events  of  1848. 
The  year  1849  was  cidled  the  j^ear  of  reaction, 
and  in  some  respects  it  was  so,  but  the 
haunting  terror  of  1848  remained.  In  deal¬ 
ing  w’ith  the  events  of  the  year  of  revolution, 
however  briefly,  a  few  sketches  of  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  revolt  abroad  and  at  home  may 
help  to  give  colour  to  the  rest. 

Kossuth,  Mazzini,  Gorgei,  Lamartine,  Louis 
Blanc,  and  Garibaldi  are  all  names  which  are 
populai',  or  were  so,  and  which  suggest  pretty 
clear  images  to  most  men’s  minds,  though 
some  of  them  have  much  faded.  As  a  popular 
orator,  Louis  Kossuth,  the  great  leader  of  the 
Hungarian  revolt,  holds  the  first  rank,  and 
after  the  failure  or  treachery  of  Gorgei,  was 
a  familiar  figure  both  in  England  and 
America,  and  a  general  favouiite.  He  was  <a 
lawyer,  though  of  noble  birth,  and,  as  editor 
of  a  newspaper  and  deputy  to  the  diet, 
advocated  what  to  the  Austrian  mind  were 
extreme  liberal  measures.  As  we  are  now 
simjfiy  sketching  the  man,  we  will  merely  say 
that  in  time  he  found  himself  in  prison. 
While  there,  he  asked  for  something  to  read, 
and  above  all,  something  in  English.  This 
was  rather  alarming,  and  he  was  told  that  he 
must  have  nothing  political,  which,  to  the  Aus¬ 
trian  mind,  meant  much  the  same  as  English. 
Kossuth  was  a  man  of  extniordinary  faculties 
as  a  linguist,  and  this  was  well  known.  He 
replied,  “Oh,  no;  I  only  want  to  learn  the 
■  language.  Give  me  Shaksjiere, — you  don’t 
I  c;ill  him  jiolitical,  do  you?”  It  was  amusing 
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to  hear  him  tell  this  story  to  five  thousand 
|>eoj)le.  His  pronunciation  of  our  language 
was  never  so  good  as  Mazzini’s,  and  he  always 
called  the  national  poet  “  Shackspur.”  Still, 
the  anecdote  was  always  received  with  rounds 
of  cheers,  in  which  it  was  interesting  to  see 
the  peaceable  Richard  Cobden  and  the  fiery 
llouglas  Jerrold  join.  The  first  time  Cobden 
heard  Kossuth  speak  he  himself  projiosed 
‘•three  times  three”  for  the  patriot,  and  was,  to 
use  his  own  word,  “the  fugleman,”  the  whole 
assembly  of  many  thousands  stantling  as  they 
cheered.  However,  the  Austrian  jailer-s  de¬ 
cided  that  Shakspere  and  a  dictionary  were 
not  politically  corrupting,  and  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  two  or  three  books  Kossuth  acquired 
his  astonishing  mastery  of  the  English 
language.  This  story  he  was,  for  obvious 
reasons,  fond  of  telling,  and,  indeed,  he  was  a 
•  lexterous  as  well  as  a  most  thrilling  orator. 
He  had  none  of  the  simplicity  or  the  solemn 
earnestness  of  IMazzini,  and  both  dressed  and 
spoke  with  an  eye  to  effect,  though  of  course 
not  in  any  vulgar  sense.  He  was  a  man  of 
.sti'ong  emotions,  and  his  evident  love  of  home 
and  friends  endeared  him  to  the  English 
wherever  he  was  known.  But  his  .set  man¬ 
ner,  when  a  speech  was  to  be  made,  his  semi- 
military  frogged  coat,  and  a  tendency  to 
‘•protest  too  much,”  had  an  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  sceptical  listeners  which  was  not 
utterly  and  beyond  suspicion  felicitous.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  “Shackspur”  and  his  evident 
delight  when  his  wife  was  directly  included 
in  the  homage  paid  to  himself,  he  would  have 
mil  some  risk  of  being  called  un-English  and 
too  fond  of  ajiplause  for  a  hero. 

Joseph  Mazzini,  admittedly  the  “father  of 
Italian  freedom,”  was  a  very  different  man. 
He  also  was  a  powerful  speaker,  and  was  even 
a  greater  master  of  English  than  Kossuth ; 
but  to  describe  him  as  an  orator  would  seem, 
in  the  eyes  of  his  friends,  to  degrade  him. 
Kossuth  liad  a  slightly  flat  face,  and  his  head 
was  not  as  high  as  it  was  broad.  Mazzini’s 
head  and  features  were  of  a  very  different 
stamp.  Tliougli  he  was  not  orthodox  (being 
a  disciple  of  Lamennais),  he  was  a.  profoundly 
serious  man,  and  his  friends  always  main¬ 
tained,  with  his  concurrence,  that  his  natur.-d 


vocation  was  that  of  a  teacher  of  religion. 
There  was  no  frogged  coat  in  his  case;  his 
dress  and  general  get-uji  was  that  of  a  poor, 
or,  at  least,  ascetic  man,  and  when  you  would 
have  seen  Kossuth  at  a  jiarty  in  the  house 
of  some  rich  lion-hunter,  you  would  have 
found  Mazzini  in  obscure  and  even  mean 
lodgings,  reading  or  praying,  or  jjlanning  to 
help  some  poor  exile,  or  perhaps  sharing  a 
scanty  meal  with  his  landlady  or  some  visitor 
who  habitually  fed  better  than  he  did.  Of 
his  compassionateness  and  self-denial,  even  in 
childhood,  authentic  stories  are  related  which 
are  not  excelled  in  beauty  by  anything  in  the 
lives  of  the  saints. 

When  a  boy  of  six  years  old  he  burst  into 
teal's  at  the  first  sight  of  human  misery.  He 
was  an  extraordinarily  weakly  child,  and  had 
never  before  been  outside  the  inclosed  grounds 
of  his  parents’  house.  His  astonishment  at 
seeing  a  beggar,  ragged  and  wretched,  was 
overwhelming.  He  ran  to  him  (as  well  as  he 
was  able,  for  his  limbs  were  feeble),  embraced 
him  weeiung,  would  not  rest  till  his  mother 
had  given  him  something,  and  never  after¬ 
wards  seemed  quite  free  from  the  thought 
that  there  was  suffering  in  the  world.  We 
speak  now  of  his  mere  childhood.  As  a  little 
boy,  and  as  a  youth,  he  was  very  exceptionally 
studious,  and  appeared  to  be  chiefly  occupied 
with  religion,  poetry,  and  the  means  of  im¬ 
proving  the  world.  It  was  clear  from  the 
first  that  he  was  one  of  the  self-devoted  order 
of  human  beings,  and  yet  there  was  nothing 
priggish  about  him,  for  he  was  universally 
beloved  by  his  young  friends.  Whatever  he 
thought  wrong,  however, he  steadfastly  refused 
to  do  or  to  assent  to,  and  acts  of  non-compliance 
(with  rules  and  customs)  which  led  practically 
to  the  persecution  of  others,  -were  excused  in 
bin),  so  great  was  the  force  of  his  character. 
When  very  early  in  life  he  had  got  himself 
placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Austrian  govern¬ 
ment;  his  father,  thinking  to  comjjel  him  to 
some  act  of  submission,  withheld  the  supjjlies 
(he  was  yet  at  the  university),  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  tender  care  of  his  mother, 
who  aided  him  secretly,  he  might  have  been 
jilaced  in  a  difficult  position.  His  mother, 
anxious  that  no  baivier  of  feeling  should  be 
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placed  between  father  and  son,  kept  from  him 
his  fathers  resolv'e,  and  the  fact  was  not  made 
known  till  after  the  death  of  the  son.  To  the 
last  day  of  her  life  this  devoted  mother  watched 
over  him.  While  he  was  in  England  he  had  at 
first  times  of  the  most  extreme  poverty,  partly 
arising  from  the  difficulty  he  h.ad  in  finding 
any  work  that  he  was  capable  of,  and  partly 
from  his  own  kindness  to  his  brother  exiles. 
He  knew  what  it  was  to  be  forced  to  pawn  his 
boots  for  dry  bread,  while  he  was  working  at 
the  central  wai-ji  of  Italian  freedom.  His 
mother  knew  him  too  well  ever  to  do  any¬ 
thing  so  risky  as  to  send  him  two  coats  at  a 
time,  for  he  was  sure  to  give  one  away.  That 
he  “conspired  ”  in  safety  and  secrecy,  without 
risk  to  himself,  is  not  simply  eiToneous,  it  is 
nonsense.  The  amount  of  danger  that  he  in¬ 
curred  in  times  of  actual  warfare,  both  in 
Rome,  during  the  republican  triumvirate,  and 
out  of  it,  was  at  least  as  great  as  that  which 
many  generals  have  encountered,  though  he 
was  weak  in  frame  and  no  soldier,  and  how 
he  usually  escaped  the  continental  police,  who 
were  on  his  ti’ack  a  hundred  times,  will 
always  be  one  of  the  marvels  of  history. 
Guiseppe  Mazzini  was  a  man  of  middle  height, 
rather  less  than  more,  and  well  formed,  though 
not  robust.  He  had  large  dark  eyes,  a  serious 
smile,  a  noble  head  and  carriage,  and  great 
sweetness  of  manner,  except  when  he  was 
speaking  of  the  sufferings  of  other  human 
creatures,  or  of  what  he  called,  “with  a  cut¬ 
ting  Italian  accent,  matter-ri-alism,”  which  he 
very  much  hated.  His  mastery  of  English  was 
extraordinary,  but  of  course  he  often  made 
little  mistakes;  for  instance,  in  speaking  of  the 
present  life  as  contrasted  with  another,  or  the 
divine  life,  he  used  to  say  “  here  down”  instead 
of  “  down  here.”  From  pride  and  vanity  he 
was  totally  free,  and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  on  more  than  one  occasion,  when  his 
countrymen  wanted  to  do  him  public  homage, 
he  declined  to  be  drawn  into  any  “manifesta¬ 
tion,”  and  gi-avely  rebuked  them  for  wanting 
to  “  throw  up  their  caps  before  the  work  was 
done”  (if  we  may  quote  the  language  of  Mr. 
Cobtlen  in  1845).  He  never  married,  or  (so 
far  as  is  known)  thought  of  marrying;  but  he 
always  spoke  and  wrote  with  the  most  reveren¬ 


tial  tenderness  of  woman’s  love  as  the  greatest 
gift  of  heaven.  While  the  world  at  large 
thought  he  wiis  doing  nothing  but  “  con¬ 
spiring”  and  eutrajiping  others  into  Austrian 
dens,  this  remarkable  man  was  denying  him¬ 
self  the  common  solaces  of  human  life,  and 
doing  the  work  of  an  almoner  and  a  teacher 
(secular  and  religious),  among  his  jxior  country¬ 
men  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hatton  Garden. 
While  men  like  Sir  James  Graham  perhaps 
fancied  he  wiis  cheapening  daggem  or  bombs, 
he  was  probably  bargaining  for  an  ox-cheek 
or  two  to  make  soup  of  for  the  poor,  or  lectur¬ 
ing  on  Dante  to  an  audience  of  enraptured 
organ-grindeis,  or  teaching  the  Lord’s  prayer 
to  a  grubby  brown  bambino  somewhere  out 
Saffron  Hill  way.  Such  was  Joseph  Mazzini. 

Of  a  similar  type,  though  of  his  comparative 
energy  it  is  not  so  easy  to  judge  with  precision, 
since  he  was  a  great  sufferer  from  heart-disease, 
was  Daniel  Manin,  the  leading  spirit  at  Venice 
in  the  great  year  of  revolution.  No  patriot 
ever  left  a  higher  reputation  for  purity,  for- 
beai'ance,  and  practicid  sagacity.  He  was  the 
superior  of  Mazzini  in  science,  in  exactness  of 
thought,  and  in  wise  docility,  but  his  inferior 
in  high  enthusiasm  and  perhaps  in  pertinacity 
of  choice.  Mazzini’s  guiding  idea  was  the 
republic  with  Rome  for  capital.  Manin  was 
ready  to  accept  the  house  of  Savoy  and  the 
monarchy  as  a  middle  term  for  getting  rid 
of  the  Austrian  tyranny.  In  this  respect  he 
was  at  one  with  Garibaldi,  and  most  men  will 
think  that  he  and  the  great  soldier  were  right. 
Readers  of  the  contemporary  records  must  be 
on  their  guard  (svhile  following  partisan  me- 
moii's)  against  heeding  the  complaints  made 
by  hot  Mazzinians  of  the  willingness  of  Gari¬ 
baldi,  Manin,  and  others  to  treat  with  Victor 
Emmanuel. 

A  profound  interest  attaches  to  the  story  of 
Italyand  Hungary  in  1848-9  and  subsequently; 
an  interest  which  is  independent  of  any  poli¬ 
tical  creed,  and  which  goes  to  the  roots  of  the 
question  of  progress.  Does  freedom  move 
faster  when  her  friends  proceed  by  leaps,  as  it 
were,  not  hesitating  to  disregard  the  established 
order,  or  when  they  proceed  more  slowly  and 
break  no  law  or  social  convention  ?  This  was 
the  question  which  was  held  up  before  the 
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face  of  the  work!  in  the  year  of  revolution, 
and  it  stirred  British  thought  to  its  depths ;  a 
great  increase  of  general  intellectual  activity 
following  the  political  spasm,  as  is  usually,  if 
not  invariably,  the  case.  England  did  not 
escape  a  slight  shock,  but  in  her  case  the  an¬ 
swer  was  decisive  in  favour  of  order,  nor  was 
there,  in  a  land  of  free  discussion,  any  excuse 
for  even  a  whisper  of  civil  war. 

It  is  one  of  the  terrors  of  revolution  by  war 
that  both  sides  are  often  debarred  from  choos¬ 
ing  their  instruments,  or  liable  to  mistake 
them.  Felice  Oi’sini,  whom  we  shall  encounter 
again,  was  a  type  of  patriot  not  beloved  by 
the  British  mind,  but  in  its  despair  the  cause 
of  Italian  freedom  could  not  keep  him  at 
iU-m’s  length.  He  is  mentioned  here  because 
he  was  a  type — a  man  of  great  physical  power, 
and  an  open-hearted  and  disinterested  man  of 
revolt,  but  not  of  the  highest  morale.  There 
were  too  many  patriots  like  him  abroad  and 
active  in  the  years  1848-9,  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of 
events  the  best  men  could  not  always  tell 
whose  hand  to  clasp. 

Turning  to  France  we  find  in  the  same  year 
a  group  of  patriots  whose  personalities  do  not 
loom  so  large.  Whatever  admiration  we  may 
feel  for  lettered  enthusiasts  like  Lamartine 
and  Victor  Hugo,  or  steadfast  people’s  men 
like  Louis  Blanc,  we  cannot  class  them  with 
Manin,  Garibaldi,  or  Mazziui.  They  come 
much  nearer  to  the  Kossuth  type,  though  (ex¬ 
cept  Victor  Hugo)  they  must  on  the  whole  take 
place  even  below  the  great  Hungarian.  The 
magnificent  powei-s  of  Victor  Hugo,  by  general 
consent  the  greatest  French  poet  of  the  century, 
place  him  altogether  apart.  But  all  these 
men,  without  exception,  had  a  volatility  which 
made  them  a  little  suspected,  or  a  little  smiled 
at  by  English  politicians.  It  may  be  added 
that  in  Hungary,  Franz  Deak,  the  constitu¬ 
tionalist,  was  somewhat  similar  to  IManin  in 
Italy.  He  was  opposed  to  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  did  not  relish  office  under  Kossuth. 

The  most  prominent,  the  most  worthy, 
and  the  most  unworthy  of  the  leaders  of 
such  lialf-attempts  at  revolt  as  we  had  in 
our  own  country  are  still  such  familiar  figures 

that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  sketch  them 
VoL.  II. 


even  with  the  lightest  pencil.  Feargus 
O’Connor,  a  pure  demagogue,  consumed  with 
vanity,  and  not  without  a  touch  of  the  scamp 
in  him,  will  be  best  seen  in  the  passing 
portrait  he  drew  of  himself  in  somewhat 
later  days,  when  he  had  lost  nearly  all  the 
sound  sense  he  ever  had.  He  was  a  strange 
hybrid,  and  somewhat  resembled  the  late 
Dr.  Kenealy.  A  very  difierent  verdict  must 
be  passed  upon  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Ernest 
J  ones,  a  sincere  Radical,  an  eloquent  speaker, 
and  a  much  nearer  approach  to  a  poet  than 
scores  of  verse-writers  who  bore  the  name 
while  he  was  living.  He  was  a  little  prone 
to  paradox,  and  \vas,  perhaps,  over  conten¬ 
tious  ;  but  he  was  spoken  of  with  respect 
even  by  the  least  amiable  journalists  and 
politicians  on  the  side  opposite  to  his  own. 
He  was  a  barrister,  but  had  given  up  his 
professional  prospects,  as  well  :is  family  posi¬ 
tion  and  fortune,  to  devote  himself  to  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  best  methods  of  advan¬ 
cing  the  welfare  of  the  multitudes.  Com¬ 
paratively  late  in  life  he  died  of  a  cold  caught 
in  an  election  contest.  Absolutely  disinter¬ 
ested,  not  to  say  self-sacrificing  devotion  to 
political  ideas  is  so  rare  in  England  that  even 
those  whom  this  gentleman  had  offended — 
and  they  were  many — spoke  respectfully  and 
regretfully  of  him  after  his  untimely  death. 

Other  figures  will  speak  for  themselves  as 
they  appe<ar  in  the  couree  of  the  story.  Per¬ 
haps  a  special  word  is  due  to  Mr.  John 
Mitchel,  who  also  died  compai'atively  early, 
in  America,  whither  he  had  fled  after  es¬ 
caping  from  custody  as  a  convict  transported 
for  high  treason.  In  that  regard  Mitchel 
undoubtedly  deserved  his  fate,  but  he  was  a 
man  of  great  general  ability,  fiery  eloquence, 
and,  so  far  as  human  eyes  can  judge,  of  entire 
disinterestedness. 

The  English  genius  is  not  favourable  to 
secret  associations  for  political  purposes,  nor 
are  such  societies  necessary  in  a  land  of  free 
discussion.  But  something  must  be  said  of 
these  bodies  on  the  Continent,  and  of  the 
particulars  in  which  they  were  feebly  parodied 
in  England.  Mazzini,  when  young,  had 
joined  the  Carbonari,  and  had  been  greatly 

amused  with  the  trivial  pomposities  of  their 
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ceremonies  of  initiation, — which  he  took  care 
should  not  be  imitated  in  the  society  of 
“Young  Italy”  which  he  founded  at  Mar¬ 
seilles.  Benjamin  Disi-aeli  has  sketched  the 
initiation  of  a  young  Lancashire  Radical  into 
a  trades’-uniou,  and  a  few  sentences  from  his 
description  of  the  scene  will  be  more  enter¬ 
taining  and  more  suggestive  than  any  collec¬ 
tion  of  details. 

“One  of  the  silent  masks  pinioned  his  | 
arms ;  and  in  a  moment  the  eyes  of  the  helj)-  | 
less  friend  of  Devilsdust  were  bandaged. 

“Conducted  by  these  guides,  it  seemed  to 
Mick  that  he  was  traversing  interminable 
rooms,  or  rather  galleries,  for,  on  stretching 
out  his  arm  while  one  of  his  supporters  had 
momentarily  quitted  him  to  open  some  gate 
or  door,  Mick  touched  a  wall.  At  length  one 
of  the  masks  spoke,  and  said,  ‘  In  five  minutes 
you  will  be  in  the  presence  of  the  Seven — 
prepare.’ 

“At  this  moment  rose  the  sound  of  distant 
voices  singing  in  concert,  and  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  in  volume  as  Mick  and  the  masks  ad¬ 
vanced.  One  of  these  attendants  now  notify¬ 
ing  to  their  charge  that  he  must  kneel  down, 
Mick  found  he  rested  on  a  cushion,  while  at 
the  same  time,  his  arms  still  pinioned,  he 
seemed  to  be  left  alone. 

“The  voices  became  louder  and  louder; 
Mick  could  distinguish  the  words  and  bur¬ 
then  of  the  hymn ;  he  was  sensible  that  many 
persons  were  entering  the  apartment;  he 
could  distinguish  the  measured  tread  of  some 
solemn  procession.  Round  the  chamber, 
more  than  once  they  moved  with  slow  and 
awful  step. 

“‘Brethren,’  said  a  voice  that  seemed  a 
presiding  one,  ‘before  we  proceed  to  the 
receipt  of  the  revenue  from  the  different 
districts  of  this  lodge,  there  is,  I  am  informed, 
a  stranger  present,  who  prays  to  be  admitted 
into  our  fraternity.  Are  all  robed  in  the 
mystic  robe?  Are  all  masked  in  the  secret 
mask?’ 

“‘All!’ 

“‘Then  let  us  pray!’  And  thereupon, 
after  a  movement  which  intimated  that  all 
present  were  kneeling,  the  presiding  voice 
offered  up  an  extemporary  prayer  of  power 


and  even  eloquence.  This  was  succeeded 
by  the  Hymn  of  Labour,  and  at  its  conclusion 
the  arms  of  the  neophyte  were  unpinioned, 
and  then  his  eyes  were  unbandaged. 

“  Mick  found  himself  in  a  lofty  and  sj^acious 
room  lighted  with  tapers.  Its  walls  were 
hung  with  black  cloth;  at  a  tiible  covered 
with  the  same  material  were  seated  seven 
persons  in  surplices,  and  masked,  the  presi¬ 
dent  on  a  loftier  seat;  above  which,  on  a 
I>edestal,  was  a  skeleton  comj)lete.  On  each 
side  of  the  skeleton  was  a  man  robed  and 
masked,  holding  a  drawn  sword,  and  on  eiich 
side  of  Mick  was  a  man  in  the  same  garb, 
holding  a  battle-axe.  On  the  tiible  was  the 
sacred  volume  open,  and  at  a  distiince,  ranged 
in  order  on  each  side  of  the  room,  was  a  row 
of  persons  in  white  robes  and  white  masks, 
and  holding  torches. 

“‘Michael  Radley,’  said  the  president, 
‘do  you  voluntarily  swear,  in  the  presence 
of  Almighty  God  and  before  these  witnesses, 
that  you  will  execute  with  zeal  and  alacrity, 
so  far  as  in  you  lies,  every  task  and  injunction 
that  the  majority  of  your  brethren,  testified 
by  the  mandate  of  this  grand  committee,  shall 
impose  upon  you  in  furtherance  of  our  com¬ 
mon  welfare,  of  which  they  are  the  sole  judges; 
such  as  the  chastisement  of  nobs,  the  assassin¬ 
ation  of  oppressive  and  tyrannical  masteis,  or 
the  demolition  of  all  miUs,  works,  and  shops 
that  shall  be  deemed  by  us  incorrigible  ?  Do 
you  swear  this  in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty 
God,  and  before  these  witnesses?’ 

“  ‘I  do  swear  it,’  replied  a  tremulous  voice. 

“  ‘Then  rise  and  kiss  that  book.’ 

“Mick  rose  slowly  from  his  kneeling  position, 
advanced  with  a  trembling  step,  and  bending, 
embraced  with  reverence  the  open  volume. 

“  Immediately  every  one  unmasked.  Devils¬ 
dust  cjime  forw'ard,  and  taking  Mick  by  the 
hand  led  him  to  the  president,  who  received 
him,  pronouncing  some  mystic  rhymes.  He 
was  covered  with  a  robe  and  presented  with 
a  torch,  and  then  ranged  in  order  with  his 
companions.  Thus  terminated  the  initiation 
of  Dandy  Mick  into  a  Trades’-union.” 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  author 
of  Tailored,  Sybil,  and  Coningsby  was  a  writer 
of  romances,  .and  that  we  are  not  putting  this 
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forward  as  a  description,  the  details  of  which 
would  apply  to  any  particular  meeting.  That 
some  such  ceremony  had  been  adopted  in 
more  cases  than  one  there  need  be  little 
doubt. 

It  is  certain  that  since  those  early  Chartist 
days  the  system  of  secret  societies  has  much 
increased  in  our  own  country,  and  especially 
in  connection  with  “inter-national”  objects. 
But  spies  and  concealed  confederations  are 
correlative  things,  and  the  former  institution 
is  not  yet  floui-ishing  in  England,  though  it 
exists. 

There  is  one  more  ver-y  remarkable  figure 
— not  English — connected  with  the  year  of 
revolution  in  Europe,  and  with  events  that 
have  taken  place  here  since.  This  figure  is 
Pope  Pius  IX.  The  alarm  created  in  this 
island  by  a  certain  brief  or  rescript  of  his 
is  not  yet  forgotten  even  as  a  popular  topic, 
and  it  has  made  an  indelible  mark  in  history. 
Besides  that,  he  had  afterwards  taken  a  course 
which  led  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  to  use  lan¬ 
guage  such  as  this ; 

“  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,”  wT-ites  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  “that  the  policy  of  the  pope  is  an  in¬ 
centive  to  general  disturbance — a  premium 
upon  European  wars.  It  is  in  my  opinion 
not  sanguine  only,  but  almost  ridiculous,  to 
imagine  that  such  a  project  could  eventually 
succeed;  but  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate 
the  effect  which  it  might  produce  in  generat¬ 
ing  and  exasperating  strife.  It  might  even 
to  some  extent  disturb  and  paralyze  the  action 
of  such  governments  as  might  interpose  for 
no  separate  purpose  of  their  own,  but  only 
with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  or  restoration 
of  the  general  peace.  I  would  pay  an  un¬ 
broken  reverence  to  all  ministers  of  religion, 
and  especially  to  one  who  fills  the  greatest  see 
in  Christendom.  But  I  see  this  great  person¬ 
age,  under  ill  advice,  aiming  heavy,  and,  so 
far  as  he  can  make  them  so,  deadly  blows  at 
the  freedom  of  mankind,  and  therein  not  only 
at  the  structure  of  society,  but  at  the  very 
constitution  of  our  nature,  and  the  high 
designs  of  Providence  for  trying  and  training 
it.  I  cannot  under  the  restraints  of  courtly 
phrase  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  such 
tremendous  mischiefs ;  for  in  proportion  as 


the  power  is  venerable  the  abuse  of  it  is 
pernicious.  The  pope’s  clergy  are  more  and 
more  an  army,  a  police,  or  caste,  farther  and 
farther  from  the  Christian  commons,  but 
nearer  to  one  another,  and  in  closer  subser¬ 
vience  to  him.  And  they  have  made  him  ‘The 
Infallible,’  and  they  have  jjromised  he  shall 
be  made  ‘The  Great.’  And  as  if  to  com¬ 
plete  the  irony  of  the  situation,  the  owners 
or  the  heirs  of  a  handful  of  English  titles, 
formerly  unreclaimed,  are  now  enrolled 
upon  the  list  of  his  most  orthodox,  most  ob¬ 
sequious  followers ;  although  the  mass  of  the 
British  nation  repudiates  him  more  eagerly 
and  resolutely  than  it  has  done  for  many 
generations.” 

This  is  what  all  Protestants  will  concur  in 
thinking  very  moderate  language ;  and  yet  in 
1846,  when  Giovanni  Maria  Mastai  Ferretti 
was  elected  by  acclamation  to  succeed  Gregory 
VI.  in  the  papal  chair,  even  Protestants  in 
Great  Britain  were  half-inclined  to  think  a 
new  thing  was  about  to  be  seen  in  the  earth. 
Pius  IX.  began  his  career  by  promising,  and 
indeed  initiating  reforms  of  various  kinds, 
financial  and  other,  and  also  by  granting  an 
amnesty  for  political  offences.  But  partly 
his  own  weakness  and  partly  the  force  of 
events  soon  drew  the  pontiff  into  another  path 
of  action.  It  was  unfortunate  enough  that 
one  result  of  the  amnesty  was  that  large 
numbers  of  revolutionists,  many  of  them  of 
by  no  means  the  highest  character,  hurried  to 
Rome,  and  in  various  ways  struck  notes  of 
danger.  Mazzini  was  invited  to  believe  in 
the  reforming  pope,  but  declined,  though  he 
wrote  Pius  an  open  letter,  telling  him,  in  the 
true  Mazzinian  style,  what  he  could  do  for 
Italy  if  he  was  so  minded.  The  excitement 
caused  in  this  country  was  considerable,  and 
there  were  not  a  few  Protestants  who  secretlj' 
feared  that  the  new  broom  might  sweep  so 
clean  that  the  Romish  system  woidd  become 
attractive  to  a  certain  class  of  minds.  But 
hopes  and  fears  alike  were  cut  short  by  the 
course  of  events.  In  a  few  mouths  Pius  IX. 
began  to  go  the  way  of  all  popes,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  he  was  driven  from  Rome  to  Gaeta.  He 
himself  was,  no  doubt,  an  amiable  and  intel¬ 
ligent  man,  and  both  before  the  revolution  and 
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afterwards  did  good  things  for  Rome  and  the 
Romans.  In  early  life  he  was  intended  for  a 
soldier,  hut  symptoms  of  epilepsy  cut  short 
his  career  in  arms,  and  he  entered  the  church. 
His  face  is  tolerably  familiar  from  portraits, 
and  he  had  much  more  energy  than  he  seemed 
to  have.  Many  anecdotes  of  his  good-nature 
and  social  tact  are  current.  But  all  critics 
outside  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
indeed  nearly  all  but  Ultramontanists,  wiU 
agree  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  general  verdict 
upon  his  later  policy. 

Leaving  the  pope,  ,his  friends,  and  his 
enemies  to  fight  their  own  battles,  let  us  turn 
to  England  and  Engli.sh  affairs,  and  chiefly  to 
London  in  April,  1848.  The  very  rapid  and, 
“for  a  time,”  successful  risings  of  the  people 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  naturally  excited 
the  party  of  revolt,  or,  to  speak  more  mildly, 
the  party  of  democracy  in  England,  and 
Prince  Metternich  ])ro2fliesied  that  though 
we  should  only  liave  the  tail  of  the  storm 
here  we  should  have  the  worst  of  it.  This 
prophecy  was  founded  upon  vague  ideas 
about  the  wealth  of  England,  the  freedom 
allowed  by  her  laws  to  all  classes,  and  the 
(supposed)  recklessness  of  our  poor.  How 
much  real  alarm  there  was  in  London,  which 
was  the  Chartist  centre  of  action,  it  is  not  at 
all  easy  to  say,  for  people  are  fond  of  talking 
and  writing  in  a  not  over-sincere  vein  about 
such  matters.  But  it  is  certain  that  London 
])resented  a  strange  spectacle  on  the  morning 
of  the  10th  of  April,  the  day  which  had  been 
fixed  for  the  jjresentation  of  the  so-called 
National  Petition,  with  its  three  millions  of 
signatures.  This  petition  had  been  drawn 
up  by  a  new  National  Convention,  of  which 
the  life  and  soul  was  Feargus  O’Connor;  but 
it  was  a  stujiid  affair,  and  the  three  million 
signatures  turned  out  to  have  very  little  more 
reality  than  there  was  in  that  veiy  “brum- 
magen”  patriot.  However,  it  w'as  to  be 
escorted  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  Chartists,  and  the  goveimment 
and  the  shopkeepers  professed  to  be  very 
much  frightened.  On  the  morning  of  the 
dreadful  day  shops  were  shut,  and  women 
and  childi-en  were  kept  indoors.  All  the 


men,  from  rich  merchants  and  jirivate  gen¬ 
tlemen  down  to  small  rtadesmen  and  lower, 
had  been  sworn  in  as  special  constables,  and 
went  marching  about  the  streets  in  a  high 
state  of  dignity.  It  has  been  recorded,  even 
to  weariness,  that  Louis  Najioleon  acted  as  a 
special  constable  on  this  occasion.  The  para- 
])ets  of  the  Bank  of  England  bristled  with 
cannon  and  bayonets,  • —  to  say  nothing  of 
sand-bags,  which  last  excited  great  curiosity 
in  the  multitude.  Cannon  were  also  planted 
on  boats  and  piers  along  the  river  Thames, 
and  on  the  bridges, — especially  Westminster 
Bridge, — with  their  mouths  pointed  south,  of 
course.  This  was  to  prevent  the  Chartists 
from  marching  to  the  House  of  Commons 
with  their  petition ;  but  there  was  a  somewhat 
ridiculous  look  about  all  this  display  of 
military  means  and  skill.  It  was  soon  said, 
and  very  freely,  that  the  desire  for  a  holiday 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  these  special  constable 
and  other  arrangements,  so  far  as  the  f)ublic 
were  concerned,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  a 
few  fire-engines  pumping  on  to  the  poor 
straggling  mob  which  assembled  on  Kenning- 
ton  Common  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
overawe  them.  It  was  a  pathetic  sight,  the 
majority  of  the  men  being  undersized,  evi¬ 
dently  underfed,  and  unhealthy  in  appearance. 
So  far  it  was  made  clear  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  wrong  somewhere. 

But  the  government  of  the  day  not  only 
made  an  unnecessary  display  of  force,  they 
put  themselves  in  an  altogether  wrong  posi¬ 
tion.  They  had  already  attempted,  by  police 
manifestos,  to  put  down  public  meetings  in 
the  open  air,  and  they  now  introduced  and 
rapidly  carried  a  bill  making  the  open  and 
advised  advocacy  of  “republicanism”  (except, 
of  course,  as  a  purely  abstract  theory)  felony ; 
clauses  were  added  to  the  Alien  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  expulsion  of  foreign 
refugees  an  easy  and  rai)id  process,  in  case  of 
necessity;  and  the  natural  result  of  all  this 
( which  many  constitutional  Conservatives 
were  ready  to  oppose  and  condemn)  was  that 
here  and  there  the  Chartists  and  the  police 
came  into  open  collision;  that  some  poor 
creatures  got  sentenced  to  transportation  on 
the  evidence  of  informers,  and  that  Mr.  Ernest 
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Jones  got  put  into  prison  for  a  speech  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  taken  any  notice  of. 
The  general  effect  was  to  increase  the  feeling 
among  the  extreme  reformers  of  the  Chartist 
type  that,  after  they  had  helped  the  middle 
chisses  to  pass  the  Reform  Bill,  the  middle 
classes  had  betrayed  them. 

The  numbers  who  assembled  on  Kenuington 
Common  were  certainly  large,  and  they  might 
liavedone  mischief  if  they  had  been  so  disposed. 
At  all  events,  there  was  a  demand  for  pistols 
and  cutlasses  in  Loudon  that  had  a  romantic 
effect,  and  a  quiet  gentleman  who  wanted 
nothing  better  or  worse  than  to  rest  at  home 
with  his  wife  and  family  that  morning  made 
a  surprising  figure  with  a  constable’s  badge 
and  staff  and  two  pistols  in  his  belt.  In  one 
case,  the  special  constables  being  very  much 
laughed  at  by  the  mob,  one  of  them  took  a 
“proletary”  into  custody.  But  as  there  was 
no  place  to  put  him  in,  the  satirical  working¬ 
man  had  to  be  released.  No  doubt  it  was 
wise  to  take  precautions,  and  soldiers  and 
cannon  might  have  been  necessary;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  read  with  entire  gravity  Earl 
Russell’s  reminiscences  upon  the  subject. 
“It  was,”  writes  his  lordship,  “understood 
that  the  troops  were  to  be  brought  to  London, 
were  to  be  kept  out  of  sight,  and  that  no 
military  force  was  to  appear  unless  action  on 
their  part  should  be  absolutely  necessary. 
On  the  evening  of  April  9th  I  received  two 
anonymous  lettera  which  convinced  me  that 
the  leaders  of  the  movement,  either  hopeless 
of  success  or  awed  by  our  preparations, 
had  renounced  any  intention  of  using  physical 
force.  Accordingly,  on  the  10th  of  April, 
great  numbei-s  having  gone  from  every  j^art 
of  the  town  to  Kennington  Common,  Sir 
Richard  Mayne  went  on  horseback  to  the 
scene  of  action.  He  told  a  policeman  to  go 
to  Feargus  O’Connor,  who  had  taken  up  his 
position  on  a  magnificent  car,  and  request 
him  to  descend  from  his  height  and  come  to 
his  stirrup  on  foot.  The  part  of  the  mob 
which  surrounded  the  car  remonstrated  with 
Feargus  O’Connor,  and  desired  him  not  to 
attend  to  the  message.  O’Connor  called  out 
to  his  followers,  ‘Be  silent,  you  fools — don’t 
say  a  word  to  prevent  my  going  to  my  best 


friend.  Sir  Richard  Mayne.’  He  then  de¬ 
scended  from  his  seat  and  went  to  Sir  Rich¬ 
ard  Mayne,  who  told  him  he  could  go  no 
further,  but  that  if  he  would  deliver  the 
petition  to  the  police,  a  cab  should  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  three  of  the  petitioners,  wdio,  if 
unaccompanied  by  any  force,  might  cross 
Westminster  Bridge  in  safety  and  deliver  the 
petition  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
After  this  everything  was  quiet.  No  great 
numbers  followed  the  cab  which  contained 
the  petition,  there  was  no  mob  at  the  door  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  London  escaped 
the  fate  of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  For 
my  part,  I  saw  in  these  proceedings  a  fresh 
proof  that  the  people  of  England  were  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  government  under  which  they 
had  the  happiness  to  live,  and  did  not  wish 
to  be  instructed  by  their  neighbours  in  the 
principles  of  freedom.”  His  lordship’s  con¬ 
clusion  is  undoubtedly  correct,  but  only  a 
man  who  knew  nothing  of  the  people  could 
have  supposed  that  London  was  on  that  day 
in  danger  of  “the  fate  of  Paris,  Berlin,  or 
Vienna.” 

It  was  naturally  the  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day  to  magnify  the  dangers  of 
Chartism,  and  especially  of  the  restlessness 
which,  after  the  first  continental  outbreaks, 
showed  itself  in  much  excited  speech  and 
wi'iting  and  a  little  rioting  in  London  and 
other  large  towns.  The  government  was 
evidently  more  uneasy  than  the  more  respect¬ 
able  and  well-conducted  portions  of  the 
govei-ned,  and  even  as  late  as  June,  1848, 
soldiers  were  suddenly  massed  in  the  Bank, 
the  Mint,  and  Downing  Street,  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  provisioned  as  if  for  a 
siege.  Whether  the  case  w’as  serious  or  not, 
this  state  of  things  was,  of  course,  attended 
with  very  great  excitement  among  the  sensi¬ 
tive  classes.  Young  men  of  education  and 
high  human  feeling  went  almost  beside  them¬ 
selves,  and  a  movement  commenced  in  the 
Church  of  England  which,  though  it  soon 
died  out  as  a  movement  of  special  character 
and  purpose,  left  indelible  traces  upon  the 
aspect  of  affairs  between  the  people  at  large 
and  the  clergy. 

The  Chartist  agitations  were  accompanied 
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by  symptoms  which  would  not  permit  them¬ 
selves  to  be  overlooked.  One  of  these  was  an 
evident  turning  towards  self-help  on  the  part 
of  the  more  sober  and  practically-minded  of 
the  working-men  themselves.  In  the  pauses 
of  the  excitement,  and  indeed  while  the 
excitement  ran  hot,  schemes  of  co-operation 
like  that  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  (which 
dated  from  the  year  1844)  in  principle  were 
either  started  or  talked  about  or  silently 
planned.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
also,  that  serious  men  of  the  more  educated 
orders  should  ask  themselves  whether  there 
was  anything  wanting  on  their  own  parts 
towards  the  welfare  of  these  troubled  and 
troublesome  thousands.  Among  those  who 
entertained  the  question  were  some  of  the 
very  flower  of  the  clergy  of  the  churches,  and 
one  distinct  school  of  religiously-cooperative 
reformers  was  set  up  among  the  poor,  and  for 
their  benefit.  Christian  Socialism,  as  an  or¬ 
ganized  thing,  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  dead 
and  gone,  and  certainly  its  literature  is  ex¬ 
tinct;  nor  was  it  ever  popular.  But  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  Chartist  excitements  men 
like  Julius  Hare,  Arthur  Helps,  F.  D.  Maur¬ 
ice,  Thomas  Hughes,  Charles  Kingsley,  J.  M. 
Ludlow,  E.  Vansittart  Neale,  and  others, 
were  busy,  more  or  less,  with  pen,  tongue, 
and  purse.  London,  in  April,  1848,  was 
dotted  with  placards,  composed  mainly  by 
Kingsley,  in  which  the  working-men  were 
called  upon  to  look  to  the  clergy  as  their 
natural  advocates  and  best  friends.  Many 
and  many  were  the  red-hot  meetings  held  in 
out-of-the-way  places,  at  which  Maurice  and 
Kingsley  figured  as  champions  of  the  poor. 
At  one  of  these,  the  clergy  having  been  much 
abused  by  working-man  speakers,  Kingsley 
got  up  and  began  a  speech  -with  the  words, 
“I  am  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
— and  a  Chartist.”  In  a  church  at  Chelsea 
he  preached  a  sermon  on  the  “message  of  the 
Church  to  labouring  men,”  and  at  the  close 
the  stated  minister  of  the  place  got  up  into 
the  reading-desk  and  denounced  the  doctrine; 
there  was,  in  fact,  a  narrow  escape  of  a  riot. 
The  Bishop  of  London  was  on  the  point  of 
suspending  Kingsley,  but,  on  seeing  the  ser¬ 
mon,  found  there  was  no  harm  in  it!  A  cir¬ 


cumstance  which,  stupid  as  it  seems,  may 
well  serve  to  suggest  what  false  excitement 
there  was  in  the  air  at  this  time. 

Numbers  of  co-operative  associations  were 
now  formed  on  “Christian  Socialist”  prin¬ 
ciples  among  tailors,  hatters,  and  the  rest, 
and  there  was  much  brisk  letter-writing  and 
leading-article  writing,  with  pretty  sharj) 
criticism  all  round,  and  now  and  then  a  little 
abuse.  None  of  the  labour  expended  by  the 
promoteis  of  the  movement  was  lost,  but  it 
was  never  popular,  and  there  is  something 
pathetic  in  the  history  of  its  struggles.  In 
these  very  “advanced”  days  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  that  a  publisher  should  refuse 
a  novel  like  Kingsley’s  Alton  Locke  as  a 
dangerous  book;  but  that  is  what  happened, 
though  it  was  published  at  last. 

Meanwhile  the  co-operative  movement  it¬ 
self,  apart  from  all  question  of  chm'ch  alliance, 
went  on  well,  and  not  only  co-operative 
“store”  companies,  but  co-operative  manufac¬ 
turing  companies,  on  the  principle  of  limited 
liability,  multiplied  among  working  men. 
The  Christian  Socialists  had  always  openly 
and  heartily  recognized  the  work  done  by 
Robert  Owen — a  piece  of  manliness  which 
got  them  into  much  trouble — but  the  majority 
of  the  more  energetic  w’orking-men,  who  gave 
their  minds  to  “co-operation,”  were  neither 
Churchmen  nor  othodox  Dissenters,  and  w’ent 
their  own  way  in  this  matter.  Quite  apart 
from  this  particidar  topic,  and  from  all  merely 
economic  questions,  it  is  probable  that  if  the 
People’s  Petition  had  been  treated  with  more 
consideration  those  who  have  since  then 
thought  they  had  reason  to  look  with  alarm 
upon  certain  jwints  in  the  procedure  of  the 
classes  who  live  by  mere  labour  would  have 
been  spared  some  anxiety.  Slighted  men 
usually  find  means  to  take  by  some  means 
what  is  denied  to  their  simple  requests. 

A  lesson  to  rulers  might  well  be  gathered 
from  a  consideration  of  what  the  government 
of  England  noticed  and  what  it  did  not  notice 
of  revolutionary  utterances.  There  never  was 
at  this  time — it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
— any  danger  of  revolt  in  this  countr}'. 
Partly  the  solidity  and  partly  the  stolidity  of 
the  British  mind  tended  to  keep  things  toler- 
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ably  even  among  us,  whatever  was  going  on 
elsewhere.  There  is,  even  in  the  very  poor 
and  discontented  Englishman,  something  that 
sympathizes  with  the  half-triumphant  feeling 
of  Burke,  when,  in  the  pride  of  social  order,  i 
he  wrote  to  the  Frenchman  (in  his  celebrated  ' 
Reflections),  “  We  have  got  Lord  George  Gor¬ 
don  s;ife  in  Newgate.”  In  fact,  though  we  had 
mutteriugs,  they  were  only  mutterings,in  1848. 
But  the  curious  part  of  the  story  was  the  par¬ 
tiality  of  the  government  view  of  the  facts. 
While  some  poor  weaver  or  tailor  was  taken 
into  custody  and  sent  to  prison  for  a  few  stray 
words  of  insurrectionary  anger  which  meant 
no  more  than  the  passing  threat  of  a  man  in  a 
passion,  writers  and  speakers  who  might  easily 
have  been  made  examples  of,  were  allowed  to 
say  with  deliberation,  and  week  after  week,  the 
most  obviously  indictable  things.  We  will  take 
two  examples.  The  first  shall  be  in  verse,  but 
it  will  suffer  in  force  because  it  must  be 
abbreviated. 

“  Speak,  France,  unto  the  world. 

With  mighty  earnest  voice; 

Her  red  flag  is  unfurled. 

Her  poorest  sons  rejoice. 

“  Beware !  for  daring  men 

Can  compass  daring  deeds ; 

You  may  shoot  us  down ;  but  ten 
Will  rise  for  one  who  bleeds : 

Nor  think  your  soldiers  true; 

A  warning  take  from  France; 

Ye  are  weak,  and  ye  are  few — ” 

“With  the  paper  in  my  hand. 

That  told  the  news  from  France, 

I  seemed  to  understand. 

In  a  dream  or  in  a  trance. 

These  words  by  thousands  said — 

Thousands  of  gloomy  men. 

And  when  that  dream  had  fled 
I  dreamed  the  dream  again. 

“  Our  hands  no  man  will  hire. 

Our  skill  there’s  none  will  try; 

With  head,  throat,  heart,  on  fire. 

We  see  the  great  go  by. 

Of  sustenance  for  all 
The  fertile  earth  has  store ; 

Our  wrongs  for  vengeance  call. 

We  will  endure  no  more.” 

It  will  be  admitted  that  this  is  strong 
language ;  and  it  appeared  side  by  side  with  a 
good  deal  of  prose,  from  which  one  passage 
alone  shall  be  taken. 


“  Look  on  that  picture  and  on  this.  A 
great  people  winning  in  two  days  the  charter 
of  their  liberties  from  the  hands  of  false  rulers; 
in  the  midst  of  slaughter  and  excitement  act- 
i  ing  out  the  poetry  of  religion;  another  pieople, 
'  once  great,  grovelling  in  misery  and  debt  at 
the  feet  of  the  feeblest  government  which  ever 
plundered  and  disgraced  these  realms.  A  na¬ 
tion  must  be  lost  indeed  which  does  not  ])rofit 
by  the  mighty  lessons  which  have  just  been 
read  to  the  world.” 

The  author  of  the  last-quoted  sentences  was 
the  late  Mr.  William  Uowitt,  and  both  the 
prose  and  verse  appeared  in  his  Journal,  a 
popular  weekly  periodical  which  is  not  yet 
forgotten.  The  examples  we  have  given  might 
be  multiplied  indefinitely.  The  popular  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  time  was  crowded  with  explosive 
writing,  of  which  no  notice  was  taken. 

Although  it  was  in  France  that  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  impulse  of  the  year  1848  seemed  first 
to  disclose  its  activity,  it  was  not  for  France 
that  the  greatest  sympathy  was  felt.  Nor 
was  it  for  Hungary,  in  the  main.  The  Mag¬ 
yar  was  then,  as  he  is  in  a  lesser  degree  now, 
comparatively  a  stranger  to  us,  and  we  are 
under  no  conscious  obligations  to  his  land, 
such  as  aU  Europe  owes  towards  the  peninsula 
of  which  Rome  is  the  capital,  of  which  the 
literature  and  the  laws  have  left  so  wide-world 
a  mark,  and  of  which  the  story  is  so  splendid. 
While  in  the  mind  of  the  multitudes  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent  there  was  not  much 
reflection  about  these  high  matters,  they  were 
present  to  the  leading  spirits,  and  the  remem¬ 
brance  and  suggestion  that  clung  to  them  was  in 
a  thousand  ways  conveyed  down  to  the  more 
intelligent  of  the  maases.  Besides  this,  the 
Italian  face  and  mannera  were  more  familiar 
to  us  all  here,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  “powers” 
was  undisguisedly  horrible.  Within  the 
century  no  such  spasm  of  moral  sickness  has 
been  felt  in  this  country  as  was  produced  by 
the  well-authenticated  stories  of  Austrian 
cruelty  to  the  unhappy  Italians,  and  those 
which  reached  us  from  Sicily. 

The  story  of  the  confusions  produced  by 
Napoleonic  intervention  would  be  long  to  re¬ 
late.  But  the  result  generally  of  the  different 
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kinds  of  iuterfei'euce  which  w’ere  supposed  to 
he  settled  by  the  Congi'ess  of  Vienna  was  tliat 
Italy  was  placed  under  the  feet  of  Austria  and 
the  pope.  These  high  pow’ers  conducted  them¬ 
selves  so  ill,  that  their  yoke  was  found  intoler¬ 
able;  the  land  wuis  honey-combed,  so  to  s})eak, 
bj'  secret  societies;  and  in  1820  and  1821  there 
were  risings  of  the  people  which  Austria  with¬ 
out  difficulty  put  down.  It  was  in  Piedmont 
and  Sicily  that  this  happened,  but  in  1831 
Austria  had  to  interfere  again  in  Modena  and 
the  Eoman  provinces,  and  this  she  did  with  a 
ferocity  which  was  quite  in  the  traditional 
line  of  her  policy.  From  the  time  of  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  the  weak  Charles  Albert  to  the 
throne  of  Piedmont  in  1831  the  history  of  the 
country  takes  a  fresh  departure,  and  under  the 
influence  of  Mazzini,  the  apostle  of  Italian 
unity.  Piedmont  began  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
progress  of  the  nation.  When  Pope  Pius  IX. 
astonished  the  civilized  world  by  his  amnesty 
and  his  reforming  projects  at  Eome,  Piedmont 
and  Tuscany  followed,  but  Naples  and  the 
other  states  remained  outside  the  circle  of  re¬ 
form.  In  January,  1848,  the  revolution  com¬ 
menced  by  concurrent  insurrections  in  Sicily 
and  Milan.  In  February  came  the  revolution 
in  France,  which  roused  Europe  and  stimulated 
the  Italians,  who  were  already  on  the  watch. 
Concessions  to  the  popular  wull  were  made  in 
Naples,  Piedmont,  and  Eome.  In  the  middle 
of  March  Milan  rose  in  arms,  and  the  Austrian 
general,  Eadetzky,  was  driven  from  the  city, 
though  he  had  from  65,000  to  70,000  soldiers 
under  him.  Before  the  month  was  over, 
Charles  Albert  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
great  national  rising,  and  entered  Lombardy. 
From  every  state  in  Italy  volunteers  poured 
in  for  his  army,  and  Pope  Pius  IX.  publicly 
blessed  the  flags  under  which  the  Eoman 
troops  set  forward  to  join  the  revolutionary 
forces. 

The  prime  movers  of  the  struggle,  including 
Mazzini  and  his  coadjutors,  had  alw'ays  looked 
with  suspicion  upon  Charles  Albert.  He  has 
been  abundantly  accused  of  treachery,  and 
has  never  been  acquitted  of  weakness  and 
vematility  of  movement.  The  “Young  Italy” 
jKirty  and  the  monarchical  party  were  at 
daggers  drawn,  and  Lord  Palmerston  was 


assured  by  the  Piedmontese  minister  that 
Charles  Albert  had  entered  Lombardy  and 
declared  war  against  Austria  with  an  eye  to 
the  “safety  of  all  other  monarchical  states.’’ 
This  monarch,  it  has  been  maintained,  tem¬ 
porized  in  the  war  against  Austria  I'ather 
than  run  the  snudlest  risk  of  losing  his  own 
provincial  crown  in  the  triumph  of  a  united 
Italy.  One  thing,  however,  is  beyond  dis¬ 
pute,  that  the  pope,  in  less  than  a  month 
from  the  hour  at  which  he  had  pronounced 
his  benediction  upon  the  papal  volunteers, 
issued  an  authoritative  condemnation  of  the 
war  as  “wrongful  and  injurious.”  The  effect 
was  all  but  iustantaneous.  The  Neapolitan 
contingent  was  recalled,  and  there  were  other 
signs  of  reaction.  But  the  spirit  of  revolu¬ 
tion  was  stUl  abroad,  and  was  not  to  be 
quelled  even  by  an  encj^clical  letter  from  the 
pope.  Garibaldi,  after  a  career  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  daring  and  heroism  in  the  New 
World,  was  busy  in  Italy,  and  had  actually 
declared  war  not  only  against  the  Austrians 
but  against  Charles  Albert !  In  this  un¬ 
toward  straggle  he  made  himself  a  European 
reputation  as  a  guerilla  leader,  and  whether 
as  “bandit”  or  as  “hero”  was  henceforth  a 
power  and  a  terror  wherever  he  drew  his 
sword. 

Garibaldi  had  cut  his  way  with  four  or 
five  hundred  of  his  red-shirt  legion  right 
through  a  body  of  ten  thousand  Austrians, 
and  was  now  in  Switzerland.  The  jwpe,  being 
told  that  the  “bandit”  was  collecting  an 
army  at  Eaveuna,  instnicted  two  of  his  Swiss 
regiments  to  proceed  thither  and  “throw  the 
bandit  and  his  rabble  into  the  sea.”  But 
Eome  now  arose,  the  pope  himself  had  to 
fly  to  Gaeta,  and  the  “red-shirted  bandit” 
was  not  yet  put  down.  We  may  say  in 
passing  that  the  regular  war  against  Austria 
was  ended  by  the  defeat  (some  say  the  pre¬ 
concerted  surrender)  of  Charles  Albert  and 
his  army  by  the  Austrians  at  Novara,  on 
the  23d  of  March,  1849.  But  on  the  8th  of 
February  of  the  same  year  the  republic,  under 
a  triumvirate  of  which  ilazzini  was  president, 
was  proclaimed  at  Eome,  and  Garibaldi  was 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  It  sounds  grand 
to  say  that  Mazzini  was  chief  triumvir  of  the 
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Romau  Republic,  but  he  lived  in  very  small 
rooms,  was  accessible  to  the  poorest  working 
man  or  woman,  and  dined  at  a  refreshment 
house  for  about  eighteenpence  a  day. 

A  new  figure  now  appears  upon  the  stage. 
This  is  Victor  Emmanuel  of  the  house  of 
Savoy,  in  whose  favour  his  father,  Charles 
Albert,  had  abdicated.  Victor  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  remarkable  man,  and  so  far  as 
a  king  could  be  true  to  republicans  like 
Mazzini  and  Garibaldi,  was  true  to  them. 
It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  he 
was,  to  a  singular  degree,  a  man  of  his  word ; 
but  great  difficulties  arise  in  such  troubled 
times  as  these  were.  Garibaldi  was  willing 
to  accept  the  monarchy  for  the  sake  of  a 
united  Italy,  and  was  often  placed  in  relations 
to  the  king  which  puzzled  his  relations  with 
the  “extreme”  party,  and  this  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  Victor  Emmanuel  was  a 
short,  thickset  man,  of  undeniable  personal 
bravery,  and  very  fond  of  the  chase:  alto¬ 
gether  a  rough  customer,  a  survivor  from  the 
middle  ages.  He  could  live  on  polenta  for 
days  {polenta  is  a  kind  of  hasty-pudding), 
ixnd  was  very  temperate  and  even  abstemious, 
but  neither  his  attachment  to  his  queen, 
which  was  not  denied  by  his  enemies,  nor  his 
habitual  fidelity  to  his  plighted  word,  kept 
him  true  to  her.  He  was  really  fond  of  his 
country,  behaved  with  forbearance  to  the  re¬ 
volutionists,  and  was  generally  beloved  by  the 
Italians. 

Garibaldi  is  so  well  known  that  his  is  rather 
a,  name  to  introduce  others  than  to  need  intro¬ 
duction.  But  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  of 
no  military  leader,  ancient  or  modem,  can 
more  noble  stories  of  courage  and  heroic  for¬ 
bearance  be  related.  His  perfect  physique, 
his  noble  presence,  and  his  beautiful  manners 
are  familiar  to  the  English.  His  disinterested 
exploits  in  South  America  are  partly  forgotten 
in  the  glory  of  his  European  achievements; 
but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  being 
wounded  in  the  struggle  with  the  infamous 
Ros;is  (of  whom  we  used  to  hear  so  much  a 
generation  ago)  he  was  put  into  prison  by  that 
personage,  hung  up  by  the  thumbs,  cruelly 
beaten,  and  tortured  for  months,  in  order  to 
in.ake  him  disclose  the  names  of  his  comrades. 


The  worst  enemy  of  this  “bandit”  will  not 
refuse  a  tribute  of  homage  to  the  moi'al  stead¬ 
fastness  which  kept  him  true  to  his  friends. 
Rosas  w^as  baffled,  and  Garibaldi  escaped. 
That  he  is  a  good  shot,  and  something  more, 
is  well  known.  “  On  one  occasion  he  w'as  sur¬ 
prised  in  his  wooden  barracks”  by  a  band  of 
150  enemies  on  horseback.  He  happened  to 
have  sixty  muskets  ready  loaded,  and  so,  with 
the  help  of  his  cook,  he  went  on  picking  off' 
the  men  till  his  own  followei's  had  time  to 
come  up  and  complete  the  rout.  When  we 
hear  of  his  sulferings  in  his  old  age  fi-om 
rheumatism  we  must  remember,  not  only  his 
many  hardships  by  flood  and  frost  as  well  as 
by  fire,  but  that  he  has  known  what  it  is  to  be 
hung  up  by  the  wrists  and  tortured.  Let  us 
also  remember,  if  we  ever  feel  any  surprise  at 
the  weight  his  name  carried  in  this  country, 
while  the  very  sound  meant  revolution,  that  it 
was  well  known  that  when  the  man  who  had 
tortured  him  w^as  in  his  power  he  simply  set 
him  free,  and  that  not  a  stain  rests  upon  his 
character  either  for  truthfulness  or  benignity. 
The  severest  thing  on  record  against  Garibaldi 
is  his  inflexibility  in  condemning  to  death  a 
soldier  who  had  committed  a  violent  outrage 
upon  a  woman. 

Bitter  was  the  grief  and  disappointment  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel  when  it  was  known 
that  the  French  Republic  was  about  to  make 
war  upon  that  of  Rome,  in  order  to  restore  the 
pope.  In  the  spring  of  1849  General  Cavai-* 
gnac  appeared  before  the  gates  of  the  Eternal 
City  at  the  head  of  more  than  34,000  French 
troops ;  near  at  hand  also  were  the  Austrian 
and  Neapolitan  armies,  and  it  was  plain  to 
cool  outsiders  that  the  city  must  be  taken.  The 
most  inveterate  monarchist,  the  most  devout 
Catholic,  will  spare  some  sympathy  for  the  de¬ 
voted  little  garrison  within  the  walls.  Early 
on  the  30th  of  April,  1849,  with  his  poor 
handful  of  ill-fed  soldiers.  Garibaldi  made  a 
sortie  and  attacked  the  French.  He  led  the 
charges  in  pei’son,  and  after  six  or  seven  hours’ 
fighting  drove  the  French  away  towards  Ci- 
vita  Vecchia, — these  splendid  troops  leaving 
behind  them  in  the  hands  of  Garibaldi  three 
hundred  prisoners.  When  the  French  had 
asked  for  an  armistice,  the  “red-shirt  brigand” 
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advanced  in  another  direction  to  attack  the 
Neapolitan  troops,  who  did  little  more  than  fly 
in  terror  before  a  man  whom  silver  bullets, 
blessed  by  the  pope,  would  not  hit. 

While  the  armistice  lasted  the  French  had 
of  course  not  been  idle.  The  army  before  Rome 
had  received  heavy  reinforcements,  and  half  a 
clear  day  before  the  time  of  the  armistice  was 
over  they  entered  Rome,  on  the  3d  of  June. 
The  column  that  performed  this  feat  was  led  by 
a  man  who,  having  given  a  false  p;issword,  mur¬ 
dered  the  Italian  sentinel.  Thus  did  the  first 
French  troops  get  into  Rome.  At  thi'ee  o’clock 
in  the  morning  Garibaldi  was  roused  by  the 
sound  of  guns,  and  found  that  the  enemy  had 
already  taken  up  a  position  which  made  the 
final  result  a  irrere  question  of  time.  Forty 
thousand  men  with  thirty-six  siege-guns  were 
now  able  to  construct  their  works  of  approach 
with  ease,  and  the  only  “  hope”  left  for  Rome 
was,  as  the  “  brigand  ”  put  it,  to  “  fall  with 
honour.” 

In  no  siege  that  ever  happened  since  the 
beginning  of  time  have  acts  of  more  romantic 
heroism  been  performed.  This  commonplace 
must  stand  for  a  thou.sand  details,  some  of  them 
of  all  but  incredible  horror,  some  of  all  but 
incredible  grandeur.  At  two  o’clock  at  dawn 
of  the  29th  of  May  the  besieged  were  making 
a  stupendous  effort,  the  very  wounded  rushing 
out  from  their  beds  in  the  hospitals,  streaming 
with  blood,  to  help  in  the  trenches.  Very  soon 
after,  Garibaldi,  who  had  passed  unharmed 
through  a  hundred  hailstorms  of  bullets,  while 
the  towers  of  the  churches  rocked  to  the 
thunder  of  the  cannonade,  was  summoned  by 
the  triumvirs  and  the  deliberative  assembly, 
who  were  sitting  in  the  capitol.  “  When  I 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the  chamber,”  says  the 
“red-shirt,”  “all  the  deputies  rose  and  ap¬ 
plauded.  I  looked  about  me  and  upon  myself 
to  see  what  it  was  that  awakened  their  enthu¬ 
siasm.  I  was  covered  with  blood,  my  clothes 
were  pierced  with  balls  and  bayonet  thrusts, 
my  sword  was  jagged  and  bent  and  stood  half 
out  of  the  scabbard,  but  I  had  not  a  scratch 
about  me !  ” 

The  end,  however,  the  predestined  inevi- 
tiible  close  of  this  gieat  episode,  was  not  far 
off.  The  soldiers  of  the  French  Republic  were 


despatched  to  put  down  the  Roman  Republic, 
and  their  work  was  practically  accomplished. 
General  Cavaignac  had  done  his  sliare  of  the 
task,  and  General  Oudinot  was  now  to  do  Ids. 
On  the  2d  of  July,  1849,  the  Roman  Repub¬ 
lic  came  to  an  end, and  commenced  negotiations 
with  the  latter.  But  Garibaldi  was  not  yet 
beaten.  He  gathered  together  his  soldiers  in. 
the  square  before  St.  Peter’s— less  than  5000  all 
told,  cavalry  not  exceeding  800,  and  some  artil¬ 
lery  and  baggage  wagons — and  addressed  them 
briefly  in  the  old  heroic  way :  “Soldiers,  all  I 
have  to  offer  you  is  hunger,  thii-st,  the  ground 
for  a  bed,  the  burning  sun  as  the  sole  sol.ace 
for  your  fatigues,  no  pay,  no  barracks,  no  ra¬ 
tions;  but  continual  alarms,  forced  marches, 
and  charges  with  the  bayonet.  Let  those  who 
love  glory  and  do  not  despair  of  Italy,  follow 
me.”  The  retreat  which  the  “great  bandit”^ 
then  executed  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  on  record.  Under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  French  army,  though  unseen  by 
them  (because  they  never  dreamed  that  any¬ 
thing  so  daring  would  be  attempted)  the  little 
remnant  made  good  their  escape.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  follow  the  story  to  San  Marino 
or  to  Venice.  The  numbers  engaged  against 
him  were  overwhelming ;  the  Italian  struggle 
was  for  the  present  closed,  and  in  1850  Gari¬ 
baldi,  greatest  of  “  bandits,”  with  a  royal  pedi¬ 
gree  eighteen  hundred  yeai-s  old,  but  now  an 
exile  and  a  labourer,  was  making  and  selling 
candles  in  a  small  shop  in  New  York.  The 
Austrians  had  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  flight  towards  the  coast  his 
beautiful  and  heroic  wife  Anita  had  fallen  from 
exhaustion.  But  the  story  of  the  Italian 
struggle  was  not  finally  closed,  nor  that  of  his 
unequalled,  almost  uuapproached,  glory. 

Turning  for  a  short  space  to  Hungary,  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  state  of  affairs  much  more 
complicated.  Radetzky,  the  Austrian  general, 
had  been  busy  in  Italy,  though,  with  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  Venice,  his  laboui-s  were  at  an  end 
in  that  region.  But  in  the  meanwhile  we  may 
remember  that  Hungary  was  under  Austrian 
rule,  and  that  the  Croats,  under  the  Au.strian 
king-substitute  (or  ban)  the  Ban  Jellalich,  had 
got  involved  in  disputes  with  the  Biitthyani- 
Kossuth  ministry  of  Hungary,  which  was  pur- 
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suing  at  that  time  a  policy  which  wtis  supposed 
to  be  likely  to  issue  in  revolt  against  Austria. 
Without  tilling  up  the  outlines  of  a  long  story 
of  intrigue  ou  the  part  of  the  house  of  llaps- 
burg,  we  may  pass  on  to  the  insurrection  in 
Vienna,  which  was  attributed  to  Hungarian 
machinations.  This  was  ou  the  6'th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1848.  The  outbreak,  led  by  men  like 
Bern,  the  Polish  j)atriot,  and  Robert  Blum, 
was  put  down  by  General  Windischgi'iitz  after 
a  siege  of  eight  days.  Blum,  among  other 
leadei-s  of  the  insurrection,  was  shot.  His 
fate  excited  so  much  attention  at  the  time,  his 
death  is  still  so  seriously  I'emembered  by  the 
continenbil  party  of  revolt,  and  he  was  him¬ 
self  so  noticeable  a  man,  that  a  few  sentences 
may  well  be  given  to  him,  iis  one  of  the  men 
of  1848  of  whom  much  was  known  and  said  in 
this  country. 

Robert  Blum,  whose  portrait  was  once 
nearly  as  familiar  in  England  as  that  of  Kos¬ 
suth,  was  born  of  very  poor  parents  at  Cologne. 
While  very  young  he  serv'ed  as  a  soldier,  but 
after  about  1830  we  find  him  a  scene-shifter, 
litterateur,  and  political  journalist  in  Cologne 
and  Leipsic.  Afterwards  he  became  a  book¬ 
seller  and  publisher,  but  from  1845  to  1848  we 
find  him  active  among  the  party  of  revolt  in 
Frankfort,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  was  vice- 
president  of  the  provisional  government.  As 
a  political  orator  he  was  very  influential,  and 
occupied  the  position  of  leader  of  the  left  in 
the  national  assembly.  This  body  made  him 
the  bearer  of  an  address  of  congratulation  to 
their  brethren  in  arms  at  Vienna,  and  that 
errand  proved  a  fatal  one  for  Blum.  At 
Vienna  he  joined  the  party  of  insurrection, 
and  was  seized  by  Windischgriitz  when  the 
latter  took  Vienna. 

In  the  meanwhile  there  were  troubles  at 
Berlin  and  elsewhere.  Tlie  pope  had  been  in 
flight  disguised  as  a  footman;  and  Ferdinand, 
the  Austrian  emperor,  had  resigned  his  crown 
in  favour  of  his  nephew,  Francis  Joseph,  then 
only  nineteen  years  of  age.  It  was  the  Arch¬ 
duchess  Sophia,  his  mother,  who  was  the  real 
reigning  power  at  that  moment.  Hungary 
must  now  be  regarded  as  in  a  state  of  insur¬ 
rection  against  Austria,  while  at  the  same  time 
she  was  menaced  in  the  rear  by  semi-barbarous 


hordes  who  were  in  favour  of  the  Austrian 
rule.  She  was  now  attacked  by  Austria  in 
every  direction.  Kossuth  had  been  able,  by 
incessant  eflbrt,  to  obtain  from  the  Hungarian 
parliament  a  levy  of  about  200,000  men.  These 
ill-discij)lined  troops  were  now  to  be  massed 
together  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Theiss,  and 
the  well-seasoned,  well-paid,  well-found,  and 
well-fed  armies  of  Austria  were  to  be  defied. 

The  story  of  the  Hungarian  struggle  must 
be  allowed  to  carry  us  back  for  a  moment  to 
Deak.  F rancis  Deak — the  name  is  pronounced 
Deeauh — was,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  a 
politician  of  the  same  type  as  Daniel  Manin, 
the  Venetian  patriot.  To  him  more  than  any 
other  man,  to  his  moderation  in  counsel  and 
in  action,  the  Austrian  Empire  was  indebted, 
in  its  better  relations  with  Hungary,  and 
even  beyond  them;  and  he  was  all  the  while  a 
true  friend  of  his  Magyar  countrymen,  though 
not  an  “  irreconcilable.”  He  was  a  very  inob- 
trusive  man,  and  had  been  so  little  noticed  by 
the  “house  of  Hapsburg,”  which  owed  so 
much  to  him,  that  when  he  was  first  men¬ 
tioned  to  the  emperor — being  then  a  middle- 
aged,  well-seasoned  hero — that  august  person¬ 
age  said,  “I  suppose  he  is  a  very  young  man  ? 
I  never  heard  of  him.”  This  is  at  all  events 
an  instructive  instance  of  the  nonchalance  oi 
princes,  but  it  may  be  paralleled  in  the  case 
of  Defoe  and  our  own  Queen  Anne. 

For  centuries  Austria  had  bent  nearly  all 
its  power  towards  the  extinction  of  the 
Hungarian  nationality.  Much  was  expected 
from  the  Deaks  by  Magyar  patriots,  who 
were  weary  alike  of  the  cruelty  and  the 
treachery,  the  bribery  and  the  comjmlsion, 
of  the  hated  Hap.sburgs.  When  Francis 
was  yet  very  young,  his  brother  Anthony, 
who  was  dying  just  after  he  had  been  nomi¬ 
nated  as  a  deputy  to  the  diet,  said,  “Be 
comforted;  I  am  not  he  that  should  come. 
My  brother  Francis  has  more  power  and 
patriotism  in  his  little  finger  than  I  have 
in  my  whole  body.”  Though  only  twenty- 
two  years  old,  Francis  succeeded  his  brother 
as  deputy,  and  in  that  year,  1825,  the  cry 
went  forth,  “Hungary  is  not,  but  Hungary 
shall  be.”  This  was  the  watchword  of  the 
new  movement,  and  it  went  on  year  after 
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year  at  the  cost  of  great  pecuniary  and  other 
sacrifices  on  tlie  part  of  the  Hungarian  no¬ 
bility.  The  state  of  the  country  and  the 
severity  of  the  Austrian  tyranny  may  be 
•  gatliered  from  one  fact, — Kossuth  was  kept 
in  prison  three  yeai'S,  from  1837  to  1840, 
only  for  publishing  reports  of  the  debates 
of  the  diet.  As  time  passed,  the  tendency 
to  violence  increased  on  the  part  alike  of 
oppressor  and  oppressed,  and  the  illness  of 
Deak  kept  him  olf  the  stage  of  action.  His 
absence  from  the  diet  was  the  subject  of 
openly  expressed  national  gi'ief,  and  when 
in  1847  he  was  not  nominated,  his  usual 
place  in  the  hall  of  assembly  was  religiously 
kept  vacant,  as  a  tribute  to  his  chai'acter 
and  a  symbol  of  the  want  the  nation  felt. 
It  was  in  1848,  when  Kossuth  had  aroused  the 
Magyar  people  to  final  action,  that  Deak 
entered  the  cabinet,  and  he  did  much  good 
in  conciliating  Sclaves  and  Magyais  (whose 
feuds  were  a  great  source  of  weakness  to  the 
])opular  cause),  but  the  time  for  conciliation 
was  past  so  far  as  Austria  was  concerned. 
Deak,  with  others,  was  dismissed,  or  rather, 
refused  with  contumely,  when  he  visited 
Vienna  to  lay  the  sorrows  of  his  people 
before  the  emperor,  and  Windischgratz  was 
despatched  with  the  only  answer  the  house  of 
Hapsburg  chose  to  give  —  sword  and  fire. 
Early  in  1849  Deak  retired  from  public 
activity,  and  remained  in  privacy  for  about 
twelve  years.  During  those  twelve  years  we 
may  say  (in  anticipation  of  the  events,  as 
they  will  not  necessarily  arise  in  the  course 
of  this  narrative)  about  2130  persons  were 
sentenced  to  death,  about  20,000  were  put 
into  prison,  while  nearly  5000,  many  of  them 
of  the  highest  character  and  some  of  them 
of  the  very  purest  and  noblest,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  culture  and  refinement  and  social 
position,  were  beggared  and  driven  into 
exile. 

In  April,  1849,  Kossuth,  weary  of  the 
temporizing  and  the  quarrelling,  and  as  heart¬ 
sick  as  Deak  of  the  miseries  of  his  country, 
urged  the  Magyar  National  Assembly  to 
declare  the  independence  of  Hungary  and 
the  ilejmsition  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 
As  provisional  governor  of  Hungary  he  made 


great  efforts,  and  it  will  be  remembered 
how  strong  were  the  hopes  of  the  Eadicals, 
and  even  the  moderate  Liberals  in  this  coun¬ 
try  that  the  western  powers  would  interfere 
in  behalf  of  Hungary,  at  least  so  far  as  to 
check  the  interference  of  Eussia.  But  the 
hope  wiis  disappointed.  Eventually  Kossuth 
resigned  his  dictatorship  in  favour  of  Gorgei. 

Arthur  Gorgei  was  bred  a  soldier,  but  was 
also  devoted  to  chemistry.  It  is  probable  that 
he  was  one  of  the  bravest  men  that  ever  lived. 
It  has  been  said  of  him  that,  like  Ney  and 
Nelson,  he  never  knew  fear.  Some  of  his  vic¬ 
tories  over  the  Austrians  and  Eussians  during 
the  years  1848-9  were  among  the  greatest 
achievements  ever  recorded  in  war.  But  after 
the  dreadful  defeat  of  his  colleague  Dembin- 
ski  by  overwhelming  number's  at  the  battle  of 
Temesvar  not  much  hope  was  left  for  the 
Hungai'ian  army,  and  Gorgei  himself  surren¬ 
dered  on  the  13th  of  August,  1849,  to  the 
Eussian  prince  Paskewitch.  The  pang  with 
which  the  news  of  the  defeat  was  received  in 
this  country  by  the  majority  of  Englishmen 
is  not  yet  forgotten.  At  the  time  of  this  dis¬ 
aster  Gbrgei’s  forces  were  reduced  to  about 
24,000  men,  with  about  135  guns,  while  the 
forces  tliat  were  hemming  him  in  numbered 
200,000  at  least,  with  1000  pieces  of  artillery. 
In  spite  of  this,  Gorgei  was  then,  and  has  ever 
since  lain,  under  the  imputation  of  treachery. 
His  friends  and  his  critics  have  argued  the 
question  in  and  out  and  up  and  down,  with 
but  little  satisfaction  to  themselves  or  to  any 
one  else.  One  thing  is  certain,  Gorgei  was 
not  ill-treated  by  the  enemy.  Kossuth,  after 
the  defeat  of  Dembinski  at  Temesvar,  fled  to 
Turkey.  There  he  was  liospitably  I'eceived  by 
Abdul  Medjid,  who,  in  spite  of  the  demands 
and  threats  of  Austria  and  Eussia,  refused  to 
deliver  him  up.  Great  was  the  enthusiasm 
excited  in  England  by  the  honourable  conduct 
of  the  Porte,  and  this  was  one  of  the  factors 
in  the  state  of  feeling  which  helped  on  the 
Ci’imean  wai-  a  few  years  later.  The  Liberal 
party  here  had  been  willing  enough  to  see 
Austria  and  Hungary  fight  out  their  own 
quarrel  in  1848-9,  but  would  have  been  glad 
to  interfere  when  Eussia  took  part  witli  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  to  crush  the  jmor  Hun- 
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garians;  and  when  they  found  Ilussia  subse- 
■  [uently  threatening  Turkey  they  leaped  at  the 
chance  of  an  open  revenge.  It  was  not  love 
of  the  Turk,  but  hatred  of  Nicholas,  which  was 
at  the  bottom  of  it. 

When  Kossuth  left  Turkey  in  1851  (we  may 
anticipate  a  little  in  order  to  close  the  episode) 
France  refused  to  let  him  pass  through  her 
territory,  and  he  came  to  England  in  an  Ameri¬ 
can  frigate. 

During  these  years,  and  for  some  time  after¬ 
wards,  England  was  curiously  convei'sant  with 
“  patriotic  exiles”  from  Italy,  Hungary,  and 
Germany.  Some  of  them,  of  course,  were  not 
very  admirable  persons,  and  Pulszky  (whose 
conduct  has  been  itself  much  criticised)  gave 
an  amusingly  painful  account  of  his  relations 
with  the  refugees  in  London.  “  When  they 
arrive,”  said  he  “  they  are  naturally  irritated 
by  their  failure  and  unhappy  position.  They 
come  to  him  and  demand  money;  he  has  none 
to  give  them.  ‘  You  wear  a  gold  watch,  and 
no  man  ever  knew  the  pains  of  want  who 
could  afford  to  keep  a  gold  watch.’  ‘  But  we 
work.  Come  and  you  will  see  Madame  Pul¬ 
szky  and  me  always  writing  for  our  bread.  If 
you  cannot  write  you  must  work  in  some  other 
line.’  But  they  do  not  like  to  work.  They 
say,  ‘  We  will  deliver  Europe.’  ‘  Very  well, 
deliver  Europe,  but  do  not  refuse  to  work  till 
you  have  done  so.’  ‘  Let  us  form  a  committee 
to  hurl  the  tyrants  from  their  thrones.’  ‘Cer¬ 
tainly,  but  a  committee  of  penniless  men  can¬ 
not  do  this.'  ‘All  Europe  is  ready  to  rise;  our 
cause  is  the  cause  of  all.’  ‘Well,  suppose  we 
form  a  committee?’  ‘Every  member  must  be 
sworn  on  the  dagger.’  ‘Nonsense,  this  is  a  con¬ 
spiracy.  I  never  was  a  conspirator,  and  never 
will  be.  Besides,  the  age  of  the  dagger  is 
past.  You  know  that  if  any  one  of  you  should 
kill  another  with  the  dagger  he  could  not  live 
in  England.  Let  us  dispense  with  oaths  and 
the  dagger.’  The  committee  meet,  furious 
speeches  are  made,  and  letters  from  the  Con¬ 
tinent  are  read,  representing  all  things  and 
everybody  as  ready  for  a  rising.  Resolutions 
are  proposed,  seconded,  and  adopted  to  deliver 
Europe,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  commit¬ 
tees  abroad.  The  committee  breaks  up,  and 
the  one-half  of  them  goes  to  the  Austrian  and 


Prussian  ambassadors,  and  to  the  English  for¬ 
eign  police,  and  sells  a  report  of  the  proceed  • 
ings  for  £5.” 

The  depth  and  genuineness  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  English  for  these  exiles  of  1848-9  who 
could  give  at  all  an  honourable  account  of 
themselves  might  be  illustrated  in  many  ways. 
Charles  Dickens  is  not  a  revolutionary  name, 
but  the  story  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  refugees  of  that  time.  Dr.  Kiukel,  was 
placed  by  the  great  novelist  in  the  forefront 
of  his  Household  Words. 

Almost  every  intelligent  school-boy  has  felt 
the  fascination  of  the  great  Indian  archipelago, 
and  wondered  over  Papua  and  Borneo,  “the 
two  largest  islands  in  the  world  except  Aus¬ 
tralia.”  Little  was  known  about  them  when 
the  Queen  ascended  the  throne;  indeed,  little 
is  known  about  Papua  now;  but  their  size  and 
position  among  the  Spice  Islands  drew  to¬ 
wards  them  the  curiosity  of  eager  young 
minds,  who  could  take  in  pictures  of  gorgeous 
vegetation,  coral  reefs,  tawny  savages,  and 
swift-shooting  skiffs.  The  Twelve  Thoustind 
Islands  was  the  name  which  the  Arabs  gave 
to  this  wondrous  archipelago;  and  though 
there  neither  were  nor  are  twelve  thousand 
counted,  there  is  an  immense  number  of  islets 
besides  the  islands;  and  what  with  their 
remoteness,  the  sinuosities  of  the  sea-channels, 
and  the  mixture  of  savage,  half-savage,  and 
civilized  races,  this  part  of  the  world  may  well 
seem  to  a  young  man  the  very  place  for  ad¬ 
venture.  So  it  seemed  to  the  young  James 
Brooke,  whose  name  and  enterprise  have 
already  received  a  word  or  two  of  notice  in 
these  pages. 

The  whole  situation  and  the  whole  story 
must  be  regarded  as  anomalous.  Borneo  and 
some  of  the  minor  i.slands  in  this  wonderful 
region  had  been  the  scene  of  many  commercial 
experiments ;  the  Dutch  and  the  Portuguese 
making  or  attempting  settlements  from  time 
to  time.  The  jjopulation  of  Borneo  was  of  a 
very  mixed  kind,  including  Mohammedan 
Arabs,  Malays,  and  native  Dyaks;  certain 
tribes  of  whom  w-ere  reckless  and  murderous 
pirates.  Meanwhile  the  interests  of  British 
commerce  had  been  much  neglected,  and  there 
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was  ample  scope  for  any  adventurous  and  not 
fiistidious  brave  adventurer  to  do  both  harm 
and  good  among  the  Spice  Islands. 

James  Brooke,  afterwards  Sir  James  Brooke, 
was  undoubtedly  the  man  for  the  work,  though 
he  was  severely  criticised  both  in  ])arliament 
and  out  of  it,  and  still  more  in  other  countries 
perhaps,  for  the  high-handedness  with  which 
he  went  to  work  in  dealing  with  Dyak  pirates 
and  otherwise.  He  was  naturally  a  little  too 
fond  of  his  own  way,  and  had  not  been  well 
disciplined  in  his  boyhood.  Of  his  early  days 
amusing  stories  are  told ;  but  they  all  f)oiut, 
true  or  false,  to  a  strong  will,  great  combative¬ 
ness,  and  a  total  lack  of  thoughtful  hesitancy. 
Whether  a  better  man  than  Brooke  might  not 
have  done  a  better  work  in  Borneo  it  would 
not  be  decisively  profitable  to  discuss,  but  it 
is  clear  he  was  not  a  hero  of  many  scruples. 

Inside  the  house  of  a  piratical  Dyak  the 
visitor  would  see  scores  of  human  heads,  male 
and  female,  hung  up  to  dry.  These  were  the 
trophies  of  the  pirate,  who  in  making  war 
upon  industry  had  done  a  good  deal  of  super¬ 
fluous  slaughter,  and  was  proud  of  it.  But  in 
this  part  of  the  world  it  cannot  be  allowed 
that  everything  was  unsightly,  even  in  what 
was  artificial.  The  natives  showed  great  in¬ 
genuity  in  building  their  houses.  They  pitched 
upon  a  favourable  spot,  as  cool  and  as  little 
swampy  as  possible,  and  there  they  proceeded 
to  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  huge  tall  trees,  the 
columnar  stems  of  which  they  barked.  Here, 
then,  were  rows  or  sets  of  pillars,  on  the  tops 
of  which,  with  light  planks  and  bamboo,  they 
set  to  work  to  build  their  villages.  Round 
the  light,  airy,  and  simply  constructed  houses 
they  made  galleries,  in  which  might  be  seen 
their  dusky  wives  and  children  at  work  or 
play,  enjoying  the  prospect  and  the  cool  upper 
air.  The  Chinese,  too,  having  brought  with 
them  their  natural  skill  in  gardening,  a  Dyak 
village  was  a  pretty  sight  for  a  European. 
Less  agreeable  to  look  at  was  the  temple  in 
which  the  murderous  Dyaks  stored  up  the 
dried  human  heads  for  the  honour  of  their 
gods  and  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

What  Arabs  did  in  these  regions,  or  rather 
how  they  first  came  to  them,  is  not  wholly 
clear.  We  know  indeed  that  their  zeal  of 


proselytism  carried  them  to  tiie  Filial'S  of 
Hercules  in  one  direction  and  to  the  threshold 
of  “  the  yellow  man  ”  in  another,  and  we  must 
remember  that  polygamy  gave  Mohammedan 
colonists  or  adventurers  an  advantage  to  start 
with :  the  advantage,  namely,  of  rapid  mul- 
tijjlication.  And  we  may  conjecture  that  oc¬ 
casional  companies  of  “  the  faithful  ”  found 
their  way  into  this  south-eastern  paradise,  and 
by  the  sword  and  by  superiority  of  race  made 
good  their  footing.  At  all  events  the  end  of 
it  was  that  there  were  Mohammedan  sultanates 
or  princedoms  in  the  Spice  Islands,  including 
Borneo. 

There  were  then  a  few  dots  or  points  of 
civilization  or  quasi-civilization  from  which 
webs  of  improvement  might  be  woven  by  any 
one  as  capable  as  Brooke  was;  and  when, 
beginning  his  career  of  activity  in  and  around 
Borneo  in  1839,  he  was  soon  made  Rajah  of 
Sarawak  by  the  reigning  sultan,  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  a  considerable  work  was  easily 
open  to  him  in  extending  commerce,  putting 
down  piracy,  and  paving  the  way  for  British 
influence  in  these  seas.  A  large  public  in 
this  country  held  that  the  new  rajah  showed 
himself  far  too  reckless  in  the  matter  of  blood- 
shedding  ;  and  an  affair  in  1849  in  which  many 
hundreds  of  Dyaks  were  slaughtered  by  a 
force  under  his  command  was  severely  dis¬ 
cussed  in  parliament  at  home,  Mr.  Cobden 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  leading  the  attack.  He 
had,  however,  many  friends.  His  name  holds 
an  honourable  place  in  the  dedication  of  Mr. 
Kingsley’s  Wesiicard  Ho!  and  there  were 
others  in  whom  what  was  called  the  spirit  of 
the  great  adventurers  of  the  “Elizabethan  age” 
found  hearty  admirers  and  supporters.  Many 
touching  anecdotes  of  the  bravery  of  the  Dyaks 
reached  Great  Britain.  The  men  would  close 
up,  thick  as  bricks  in  a  wall,  and  receive  the 
fire  of  the  English  in  mass  in  order  to  give 
their  women  time,  to  escape.  They  were  also 
good  fathers  and  firm  friends.  At  bottom, 
the  question  between  the  assailants  and  the 
supporters  of  Brooke  resolved  itself  into  this, 
—Is  there  any  race  of  men  on  whom  forbear¬ 
ance  is  thrown  away?  Or,  in  another  shape. 
Had  we  any  right  in  Borneo  at  all  except  the 
right  of  the  strong?  But  there  was  a  sub- 
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ordiuate  question,  Was  Eajah  Brooke  dis¬ 
interested  or  not? 

Wlien  in  tlie  year  1847  Eajah  Brooke — the 
title  sounded  strangely  to  English  eai-s  — 
visited  England,  he  was  made  free  of  the  city 
of  London ;  the  queen  made  him  a  K.C.B. 
and  Oxford  an  honorary  D.C.L.  Whether 
he  was  the  man  referred  to  in  Eoheit  Brown¬ 
ing’s  remarkable  verses  beginning 

“  What’s  become  of  Waring?” 

has  never  been  quite  settled.  It  is  true  that 
the  “  Waring  ”  of  the  poem  had  made  a  “  bolt,” 
had  been  seen  off  Trieste,  and  that  there  are 
references  to  a  “  new  avatar”  and  “  new  thou¬ 
sands  ”  in  the  East ;  but  the  balance  of  ])ro- 
babilities  is  against  Eajah  Brooke’s  being  the 
Waring  of  our  great  poet.  However,  the 
government,  having  purchased  the  island  of 
Labuan  (which,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  ma2i, 
is  on  the  north-west  of  Borneo),  sent  out 
Brooke  as  civil  and  military  governor,  with  a 
stipend  of  .£2000  a  year;  though  he  still  re¬ 
mained  Eiijah  of  Sarawak.  At  last  an  exjje- 
dition  of  his  against  the  Dyaks  led  to  investi¬ 
gations  at  home  and  at  Singapore. 

Sir  James  Brooke  was  charged  with  having 
profited  by  the  “  head-money,”  and  with  reck¬ 
less  slaughter  of  men  whom  we  had  no  busi- 
ne.ss  to  destroy.  The  charges  against  him 
were  found  not  proven,  and  he  was  acquitted 
of  having  profited  by  the  head-money.  This 
last,  however,  was  immediately  abolished  by 
our  government,  and  Sir  James  Brooke  was 
superseded  in  the  governorshiji  of  the  island 
of  Labuan.  Passing  no  judgment  on  the 
questions  examined  into  by  the  Eoyal  Com¬ 
missioners  which  sat  upon  the  charges  against 
this  remarkable  man,  we  may  at  least  conclude 
that  the  moral  of  the  story  is  that  the  age  of 
mere  “adventure,”  in  the  fashion  called  Eliza¬ 
bethan,  is  over;  and  that  in  future  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  civilized  communities  will  be  to  see 
that  as  little  as  possible  is  done  by  irrespon¬ 
sible  colonizing  or  filibustering  heroes.  It  is 
as  well  to  have  it  clearly  understood  that  this 
is  so.  Some  of  the  acts  of  the  Elizabethan 
heroes  savour  strongly  of  the  notion  that  the 
strong  may  anywhere  enslave  the  weak,  rob 
them,  flog  them,  and  burn  them  at  pleasure. 


The  iqn-ising  of  the  weak  against  the  strong 
is  a  ditlerent  matter,  and  should  be  criticised 
more  tenderly.  But  who  can  be  trusted  with 
irresponsible  or  quasi-irresjmnsible  i)ower  ? 

The  subject  of  Sir  James  Brooke’s  career, 
not  to  say  his  character,  connects  itself  some¬ 
what  intimately  with  the  attitude  taken  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  at  more  than  one  jjoint  of  our 
narrative ;  and  as  the  topic  will  reappear  in 
this  light  it  cannot  well  be  passed  over. 
During  the  debate  on  Mr.  Hume’s  motion  of 
1851,  unfavourable  to  Sir  James  Bi’ooke,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  voted  against  it  as  conveying 
a  condemnation  too  general,  praised  the 
enei’gy  of  the  rajah  as  “truly  British,”  and 
gave  him  credit  for  “a  philanthropy  truly 
Christian.”  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  dis¬ 
claimed,  and  has  since  disclaimed  again,  all 
idea  of  having  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  story 
of  that  expedition  against  the  Serebas  and 
Sakarran  tribes,  in  which  the  queen’s  ship 
Nemesis  took  part,  and  has  plainly  exj^ressed 
his  horror  of  the  whole  of  that  sanguinary 
business,  giving  meanwhile  some  bi’ief  ami 
very  vivid  sketches  of  w'hat  occurred.  “It 
was,”  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  “a  kind  of  naval 
ambush,  having  for  its  aim  to  intercej:)t  an 
exjjedition  of  the  Serebas  and  Sakarran  tribes 
on  their  way  home.  There  were  four  thou¬ 
sand  men  conveyed  in  more  than  a  hundred 
prahus  or  ojoen  boats,  on  a  somewhat  dark 
night.  It  followed  as  a  matter  of  couroe  that 
the  action  broke  uj)  into  many  actions,  ^jar- 
took  in  parts  of  the  nature  of  a  scramble. 
The  fighting  must,  from  the  implements  of 
war  employed,  have  been  all  on  one  side. 
The  loss  in  the  entire  attacking  foi-ce,  wdiich 
amounted  to  near  three  thousand,  was  two 
killed  and  four  wounded ;  and  it  is  not  stated 
that  among  these  was  any  man  on  board  the 
steamer  Nemesis,  or  indeed  a  single  European, 
or  that  a  single  shot  was  fired  at  the  steamer, 
or  a  blow  struck  at  any  on  board  of  her.  It 
is  plain,  it  is  involved  in  the  fair,  ingenuous 
accounts  of  the  witnesses,  that  when  we 
come  to  the  case  of  the  five  prahus,  if  not 
indeed  before,  abject  terror  had  seized  on  the 
mind  of  the  crews.  By  the  combined  action 
of  guns,  small-arms,  and  the  paddles  of  the 
ship  as  she  went  round  and  round,  it  being  a 
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practice  of  the  Dyaks  to  jump  into  the  water 
and  hold  by  the  sides  of  their  canoes — these 
miserable  beings  were  destroyed  like  vermin, 
till  not  a  living  soul  remained  visible;  no 
voice  of  mercy,  no  tender  of  life  being  made 
to  them  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.” 

That  grown  women  and  young  girls  were 
.slaughtered  on  this  occasion  apijeara  certain, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  refers  to  it  with  much 
feeling.  “The  hundred  and  twenty  boats 
liad  gone  out  on  a  piratical  expedition.  Of 
all  such  expeditious  the  capture  of  slaves  wiis 
a  principal  object,  and  these  slaves  were 
commonly  women  and  young  persons.  That 
there  were  women  and  girls  on  board  these 
canoes  is  placed  beyond  doubt,  for  on  the  shore 
after  the  action  Mr.  St.  John  himself  saw 
exposed  the  mutilated  body  of  a  girl,  and  saw 
also  the  coverings  which  had  been  cast  over 
three  groups  of  the  corpses  of  captives.  It 
seems,  therefore,  a  moral  certainty  that  there 
were  on  board  the  seventeen  jjrahus  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  these  innocent  sufferers; 
and  it  adds  to  the  pain  which  the  proceedings 
can  hardly  fail  to  give,  when  we  think  of  it 
as  a  certain  or  even  as  a  likely  fact  that 
among  those  who  bled,  gasped,  and  sank 
under  the  fire  of  the  Nemesis,  or  under  the 
crushing  blows  of  her  paddle-wheels  in  the 
water,  were  some  of  those  whose  safety  and 
rescue  ought  to  have  been  a  main  object  of 
the  whole  proceeding.” 

To  pass  from  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  remem¬ 
bering,  however,  that  his  estimate  of  the 
whole  business  is  a  subject  that  will  recur  in 
our  narrative,  we  may  take  from  his  quota¬ 
tions  two  illustrations  of  the  mixed  character 
of  the  results  of  Sir  James  Brooke’s  doings, 
and  the  peri)lexing  character  of  the  evidence. 
A  witness  favourable  to  the  rajah  gives  this 
curiously  horrifying  testimony.  “I  was  in¬ 
formed,”  says  he,  referring  to  the  Dyak  houses 
built  on  })iles  of  which  mention  has  been 
made,  “that  on  the  erection  of  one  of  these 
houses  a  deep  hole  was  sunk  for  the  corner 
pillar,  and  in  this,  as  we  place  a  bottle  con¬ 
taining  a  coin  and  engraved  inscription,  they 
{korresco  referens)  lowered  an  unfortunate  girl, 
decked  out  in  all  her  finery,  and  then  dropped 
the  enormous  post  on  her  head,  crushing  her 


to  atoms.  And  yet  they  are  now  a  fine  intelli¬ 
gent  race,  and  cordially  unite  with  the  rajah 
for  the  suppression  of  jiiracy.”  There  is  some¬ 
thing  very  droll  about  this  in  sinte  of  the 
horror.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  per¬ 
formances  of  the  Nemesis,  smashing  girls  in 
the  dark  sea  with  her  churning  paddle-wheels, 
taught  the  Dyaks  to  renounce  human  sacrifices 
as  part  of  the  ceremony  at  the  foundation  of 
a  village.  But  now  hear  a  witne.ss  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  rajah.  “A  year  or  two  after 
the  massacre  I  was  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
capsized  in  a  vessel  of  which  I  was  captain, 
called  the  Amelia  of  Singapore,  within  fifty 
miles  of  the  scene.  After  three  days  of  misery 
in  an  open  boat  without  food  or  water  we 
landed  among  these  ‘cruel  pirates,’  who  bar¬ 
barously  fed  us,  cruelly  clothed  us,  wickedly 
gave  us  their  mats  to  sleep  upon,  and  finally 
completed  their  cup  of  iniquity  by  fitting  up  a 
prahu  to  take  us  to  Sarawak,  where  I,  as  cap¬ 
tain  of  a  wrecked  British  ship,  was  refused  by 
Sir  James  Brooke’s  representative  so  small  a 
loan  as  five  dollars,  having  first  asked  for  a 
hundred  to  repay  in  some  measure  the  good 
Samaritans  who  took  so  noble  a  revenge  on 
the  next  white  man  who  fell  into  their  power.” 
If  it  were  possible  to  believe  that  the  mid¬ 
night  expedition  against  the  Serebas  and 
Sakairan  Dyaks,  in  which  hundreds  of  de¬ 
fenceless  men  and  women  were  destroyed,  had 
taught  the  pii-ates  charity  and  forgiveness,  or 
had  even  prepared  their  minds  to  receive  the 
Christian  teaching  in  these  high  matters,  the 
least  that  could  be  said  would  be  that  the 
natives  of  Borneo  were  a  very  peculiar  race. 

We  have  suffered  greatly  in  our  relations 
with  India  from  the  difficulty  of  mei»suring 
and  controlling  the  res])onsibility  of  governors 
and  commandei's  at  a  distance.  To  our  aflairs 
there  we  will  now  turn.  Scinde  has  been 
annexed,  we  have  fought  and  conquered  at 
Hyderabad  and  Gwalior,  Lord  Ellenborough 
has  been  reciilled,  and  Sir  Henry  Hardinge, 
afterwards  Lord  Hardinge,  has  been  sent  out 
to  supersede  him.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  began 
his  career  by  promoting  works  of  peace,  but 
the  ghost  of  Runjeet  Singh  was  abroad,  and 
the  Punjab  was  in  such  an  unsettled  condition 
that  the  Sikhs  saw  that  war  must  come  before 
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long  between  them  .iiid  the  British.  They 
began  the  conflict  ami  crossed  the  Sutlej. 
Then  ctime  the  dreadful  bloody  battles  of 
Moodkee,  Feroze.shah,  Aliwal,  Sabraon,  and 
Chillianwallah,  the  names  of  which  are  still 
remembered  by  even  the  most  casual  readers 
of  current  or  recent  history.  In  these  battles 
the  Sikhs  were  defeated,  but  with  sucli  ter¬ 
rible  loss  of  life  on  our  side  that  Sir  Charles 
Napier  was  at  last  hastily  despatched  to  the 
se.at  of  war  to  sui)ersede  the  existing  com¬ 
mander,  Lord  Gough.  Before  he  readied  the 
spot,  however,  the  struggle  was  over,  the 
Punjab  annexed,  the  Koh-i-noor  diamond 
carried  off.  The  career  of  Lord  Dalhousie 
now  commences,  ami  it  w:is  crowded  with 
laboui-s  of  peace  for  the  good  of  India,  includ¬ 
ing  railways,  telegi'ajihs,  cheap  postage,  and 
useful  public  works  of  many  kinds. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  extension  of  our 
Indian  empire  by  the  annexation  of  the  Pun¬ 
jab  and  the  conquest  of  the  Sikhs  was  looked 
uj)on  at  home  with  eyes  of  univei-sal  apjiro- 
bation.  Tlien,  as  now,  there  were  politicians 
who  knew  that  we  were  assuming  fresh  re¬ 
sponsibilities  which  miglit  prove  a  dangerous, 
or  even  some  day  a  ruinous  burden.  Perhaps 
a  glimpse  of  these  Sikhs,  of  whom  so  much 
hius  been  said,  may  be  not  unedifying,  espe¬ 
cially  as  it  is  given  upon  high  authorit3^  On 
one  very  important  occasion  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  1845  our  minister  was  unable  for 
days  together  to  obtain  an  audience,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  helpless  and  prolonged  intoxi- 
c.ation  of  every  individual  of  the  Durbar — 
queen  and  all.  On  one  occasion  when  he 
attended  with  despatclies  of  unusual  urgency 
he  found  .Towahir  Singh  (then  vizier)  dressed  j 
as  a  dancing-girl  and  performing  a  drunken  j 
minuet  before  the  court.  On  another  he  met 
the  whole  Durbar  going  out  on  a  gypsy  l>arty, 
with  a  cavalcade  of  elejdiants,  each  of  which 
carried  a  lady,  a  gentleman,  and  a  large  bottle 
of  spirits.  It  was  the  same  in  old  times. 
Wlien  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  in  the  Punjab 
withGenend  Lake  he  ])erceived  that  a  highly 
resiKJctable  old  sirdar,  witli  whom  he  had  been  , 
for  some  time  convening,  at  a  review,  seemed 
low  and  uneasy.  On  looking  to  an  attendant 
for  the  cause  it  was  intimated  that  “  f'atteh 
VoL.  II. 


Singh  wanted  his  dram,  but  was  ashamed  to 
drink  before  the  English  Sahib.”  lie  was 
begged  to  follow  his  usual  custom,  which  he 
accordingly  did,  with  instantaneous  relief. 
“It  was  rare,”  adds  Malcolm,  “to  see  a  Sikh 
soldier  quite  sober  after  sunset.”  Runjeet 
commenced  his  calculations  of  Sir  Harry 
Fane’s  abilities  by  asking  how  much  he  could 
drink;  and  it  was  said  that  the  “old  lion’s” 
own  death  was  hastened  by  his  breaking 
through  his  ])rescribed  limits  in  this  respect 
in  order  to  appear  to  advantage  before  the 
British  ofiicers.  To  this  passing  sketch  of 
one  of  the  back-grounds  of  history,  it  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  these  drunken  Sikhs  fought 
bravely,  and  gave  our  troops  much  trouble 
with  their  artillery,  from  which,  in  the  tlread- 
ful  battles  which  have  been  mentioned, 
they  had  repeatedly  to  be  diiven  by  the 
bayonet. 

This  outline  does  not  exhaust  the  catalogue 
of  changes  in  the  East  which  concern  us,  but  for 
the  moment  we  will  quit  the  Indian  peninsula. 

Some  of  the  pensions  awarded  to  persons 
distinguished  in  art  or  literature  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  have  already  been  mentioned.  Among 
those  which  were  given  by  Lord  John  Russell 
while  he  was  premier  there  was  one  which 
demands  a  word  of  special  notice;  this  was 
the  annuity  of  £200  granted  by  the  queen  to 
Leigh  Hunt,  then  sixty-three  years  of  age.  It 
was  a  poor  compensation  for  what  he  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  powers  that  were 
set  over  English  men  and  women  in  the  days 
of  the  regency  ;  but  it  was  something,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  record  it  without  a  backward 
glance.  The  story  of  his  troubles  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Examiner  newspaper,  which  he 
and  his  brother  conducted,  is  too  well  known 
to  require  telling  at  length.  Leigh  Hunt  had 
called  the  prince  regent  “  a  fat  Ailonis  of 
fifty,”  and  certainly  a  great  deal  of  strong 
writing  against  that  personage  and  his  friends 
appeared  in  the  Examiner.  A  verse  from  a 
poem  by  Lord  Byron,  which  Leigh  Hunt 
inserted,  would  give  some  idea  of  the  license 
which  political  satirists  took  in  the  times  when 
the  Examiner  w’as  a  power;  but  the  writing 
is  nearly  unquotable, — 
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“Speed,  speed  for  Vitellius  the  royal  repast, 

Till  the  gluttonous — be  stutfed  to  the  gorge. 

And  the  roar  of  the  drunkards  proclaim  him  at  last. 
The  fourth  of  the  fools,  and  the  greatest,  called 
Geoi’ge.” 

This  is  uot  the  strongest  verse,  or  nearly  so. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Leigh 
Hunt  w:is  heavily  lined  and  imprisoned  for 
two  years  merely  for  one  sarcastic  or  con¬ 
temptuous  lU'ticle.  The  “fat  Adonis  of  fifty” 
was  a  standing  butt,  and  many  of  the  things 
•written  about  him  were  in  bad  taste.  The 
point,  however,  to  which  attention  may  well 
be  directed,  when  the  whole  story  is  recalled 
in  passing,  is  the  extent  and  variety  of  the 
changes — political,  literary,  and  social — which 
we  have  gone  through  since  the  days  of  Beau 
Bruinmell.  Many  of  these  changes  have  already 
passed  under  review ;  but  it  so  happened  that 
Leigh  limit,  who  was  always  a  working  man 
of  letters,  reflected  them  all  in  one  or  other  of 
his  w'ritiugs.  He  lived  to  advocate  peace  in 
language  which  Quakers  were  glad  to  quote ; 
temperance,  nearly  to  the  length  of  “absti¬ 
nence;”  religious  freedom  in  terms  which  are 
yet  too  wide  for  our  age ;  reform  in  cooking 
and  house-building,  education  without  stint 
for  all,  the  better  culture  of  women,  and  the 
providing  of  art,  literature,  and  other  enter¬ 
tainments  of  the  very  highest  kind  for  the 
])eople  in  general.  In  all  these  matters  Leigh 
Hunt  was  uot  a  parrot  or  an  imitator.  He 
had  been  a  true  pioneer.  It  is  not  generally 
known  or  remembered  that  he  w;is  of  high 
Puritan  descent,  but  the  fact  may  have  some 
significance,  for,  long  and  active  as  his  life 
was,  not  the  shadow  of  a  stain  rests  upon  his 
character  as  the  consistent,  genial,  but  un¬ 
flinching  friend  of  freedom.  A  most  unfor¬ 
tunate,  and  by  no  means  blameless,  “  muddle  ” 
on  the  part  of  Dickens  in  sketching  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Harold  Skimpole  has  had  the  effect  of 
doing  wrong  to  the  memory  of  this  admirable 
publicist;  but  the  truth  is  he  w'as  always 
]toor,aud  always  lavishly  liberal  to  others,  and 
that  he  went  through  much  real  privation. 
He  enjoyed  his  pension  about  ten  years,  and 
it  was  well  that  it  came  to  him  as  it  did,  for 
he  had  nearly,  if  not  quite,  outlived  his  func¬ 
tion.  The  days  were  setting  in  when  the  man 


who  would  live  by  his  pen  was  too  often  to  sink 
to  a  mere  CJiterer  or  provider,  if  uot  a  pander, 
a  cidculator  beforehand  of  “  what  the  public 
want.”  Few  books  have  given  delight  to  as 
many  thousands  of  readeis  as  the  Indicator 
and  Autobiography,  the  2Ien,  Women,  and 
Books,  and  some  other  works  of  Leigh  Hunt; 
but  though,  when  once  such  writing  is  afloat, 
it  proves  profitable  and  finds  a  j)ermauent 
public,  it  is  never  produced  on  the  principle 
of  providing  for  “  a  public  want.”  Leigh 
Hunt  may  be  taken  as  the  last  survivor  of  an 
extinct  race  of  men  of  letter’s. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  name  of 
Leigh  Hunt  should  recall  that  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  rival,  Benjamin  Disraeli.  The  latter, 
like  his  father,  had  shown  a  great  admiration 
of  Lord  Byi'on,  anil,  in  a  way,  of  Shelley, 
though  to  read  his  novel  of  Yenetia  is,  by 
general  consent,  a  bewildering  task, — the 
relations  of  the  two  poets  being  so  strangely 
jumbled.  Shelley  and  Byron,  however,  were 
both  aristocratic  personages,  and  to  a  lord 
or  a  titled  “country  gentleman”  Disraeli  had, 
by  natural  instinct,  a  strong  leaning.  Foi’ 
literature,  also,  he  had  a  liking;  but  Leigh 
Hunt,  after  all,  was  a  middle-class  plebeian, 
and  though  he  wa.s  a  humorist  and  had 
rubbed  shoulders  with  Byron,  had  quarrelled 
with  him.  The  story  of  Hunt’s  imprison¬ 
ment  naturally — and  innocently — struck  Mr. 
Disraeli  as  comic.  True,  it  made  Hunt  ill 
and  impoverished  him  for  life,  but  that  a 
middle-class  plebeian  who  had  committed  the 
crime  of  calling  a  jn’ince-regent  fat  and  fifty 
should  be  allowed  to  paper  his  room  with 
rose-trellis  and  receive  “genteel”  visitors  was 
just  the  sort  of  thing  to  tickle  the  fancy  of 
the  author  of  Popanilla,  and  we  find  accord¬ 
ingly  that  he  recalled  the  story  and  bur¬ 
lesqued  it  in  that  instructive  jeu-d’esprit. 
“A  prison” — so  runs  the  passage — “conveyed 
the  most  lugubrious  ideas  to  the  mind  of  the 
unhappy  Poi)anilla;  and  shut  up  in  a  hack¬ 
ney-coach  with  a  man  on  each  side  of  him 
with  a  cocked  pistol,  he  formed  the  most 
gloomy  conceptions  of  dark  dungeons,  con¬ 
fined  cells,  overwhelming  fettei-s,  black  bread, 
and  green  water.  He  arrived  at  the  princifial 
jail  in  Hubbabub.  He  was  ushered  into  an 
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elegautly  fuinislied  apartment,  with  French 
sa.sh  windows  and  a  piano.  Its  lofty  walls 
were  entirely  hung  with  a  fanciful  paper  which 
represented  a  Tuscan  vineyard ;  the  ceiling 
w:us  covered  with  sky  and  clouds ;  roses  were 
in  abundance ;  and  the  windows  though  well 
secured  excited  no  jarring  associations  in  the 
mind  of  the  individual  they  illumined,  pro¬ 
tected,  as  they  were,  by  polished  bam  of  cut 
steel.  This  retreat  had  been  fitted  up  by  a 
poetical  politician  who  had  recently  been  con¬ 
fined  for  declaring  that  the  statue  was  an  old 
idol,  originally  imported  from  the  Sandwich 
Isles.  Next  to  being  a  plenipotentiary,  Po- 
panilla  prefeiTed  being  a  prisoner.  His  daily 
meal  consisted  of  every  delicacy  of  the  season: 
a  marble  bath  w'as  ever  at  his  service ;  a  bil- 
liai'd-room  and  dumb-bells  always  ready ;  and 
his  old  friends,  the  most  eminent  physician 
and  the  most  celebrated  practitioner  in  Hub- 
babub,  called  upon  him  daily  to  feel  his  pulse 
and  look  at  his  tongue.  He  was  greatly  con¬ 
soled  by  a  daily  visit  from  a  body  of  the  most 
beautiful,  the  most  accomplished,  and  the 
most  virtuous  females  in  Ilubbabub ;  who 
tasted  his  food  to  see  that  his  cook  did  his 
duty,  recommended  him  a  plentiful  use  of 
pine-apple  well  peppered,  and  made  him  a 
present  of  a  very  handsome  shirt,  with  worked 
frills  and  ruffles,  to  be  hanged  in.” 

This  kind  of  indirect  criticism,  committing 
him  to  nothing,  constituted  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  early  activity  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
pen  and  tongue.  But  of  course  it  could  not 
last  for  ever.  Sooner  or  later  a  man  of  his 
mould  was  bound  to  become  a  partisan,  and 
at  first  to  fight  with  almost  any  weapon  that 
came  to  hand. 

Great  changes  in  the  general  quality  and 
spirit  of  our  literature  had  now  for  some  time 
been  going  on.  Mr.  Carlyle’s  History  of  the 
French  Revolution  had  produced  a  meteoric 
effect,  and  Macaulay’s  History  of  England, 
which  had  a  greater  immediate  success  than 
any  novels  except  those  of  Dickens,  and  con¬ 
sidering  its  i)rice  the  greatest  success  of  any 
book  that  ever  was  written,  may  be  said  to 
have  made  the  author  a  fortune  in  two  or 
three  days.  But  a  word  must  be  .said  of  one 
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who  has  been  regarded  as  a  greater  man  than 
either  of  these,  the  poet  who  disputes  with 
Byron  and  Shelley  the  highest  of  all  intellec¬ 
tual  honours.  William  Wordsworth  was  made 
poet-laureate.  He  was  out  of  sympathy  w'ith 
his  time ;  was  not  pleased  either  with  the 
manufacturing  or  the  railway  system ;  and 
had  written  verses — which  he  afterwards  sup¬ 
pressed — calling  the  spirit  of  political  reform 
something  like  a  demon  “sprung  from  envy 
and  self-conceit.”  Mr.  Grote,  “hugging  his 
ballot-box,”  was  also  celebrated  in  ihyme,  but 
that  poem  too  w’as  withdrawn;  not  because 
the  illustrious  author  had  changed  his  opinions, 
but  because  he  thought  the  topics  trivial  or 
out  of  place.  In  1843  Wordsworth  was  made 
poet-laureate  upon  the  death  of  Southey.  He 
was  now  nearly  eighty  yeai's  of  age,  and  the 
honour  was  no  more  than  an  honour,  though, 
in  1847,  he  w-rote  (in  comjdiance  with  an  inti¬ 
mation  from  the  qiieen)  an  ode  for  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  Prince  Albert  as  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  The  ode,  w'litteu 
when  his  beloved  and  only  surviving  daughter 
Dora  Quillinan  was  dying,  was  printed  in  the 
A  thenoeum  of  the  day,  but  has  not  been  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  poet’s  collected  works.  Words¬ 
worth  died  in  April,  1850.  His  work  had 
long  been  done,  but  will  never  be  forgotten. 
His  influence  w'as  exerted  mainly  by  means  of 
gradual  infiltration  thiough  the  upper  strata 
of  contemporary  thought,  but  in  that  way  it 
was  without  a  parallel.  It  has  been  said  that 
neither  Shakspere,  Pope,  nor  Milton,  but  only 
the  Bible  itself,  has  contributed  so  many  vital¬ 
izing  lines  to  general  literature.  Not  a  num¬ 
ber  of  any  reputable  newspaper  or  magazine 
appears  without  some  quotation  from  this 
poet,  very  likely  without  quotation-marks. 
“Huts  where  poor  men  lie”  (contrasted  with 
palace.s);  “we  have  all  one  human  heart;” 
“the  world  is  too  much  with  us;”  “one  that 
would  peep  and  botanize  upon  his  mother’s 
grave;”  “all  things  that  love  the  sun;”  “the 
depth  and  not  the  tumult  of  the  soul;”  “earth 
has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair;”  “pure 
as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free;”  “unas¬ 
suming  commonplace  of  nature;”  “thoughts 
that  lie  too  deep  for  tears;”  these,  and  more 
than  two  hundred  other  phrases,  are  in  com- 
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moil  use  without  quotation  marks,  and  it  is 
plain  that  the  writer  who  uses  them  has  often 
no  idea  that  he  is  quoting  from  a  poet  at  all. 

The  literature  and  much  of  the  intellectual 
attitude  of  the  period  over  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  passed  was  doubtless  considerably  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  early  alliance  of  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth,  an  alliance  which  began  before 
our  chronicle  commences,  namely,  in  1797, 
when  Coleridge,  who  was  more  conversant 
with  systems  of  philosophy  and  the  varieties 
of  general  literature,  was  astonished  to  find  a 
man  so  simple  and  yet  so  grand,  who  out  of 
the  common  appearances  of  the  world,  and  by 
original  contemplations  of  nature,  could  evolve 
new  and  unexpected  feelings.  “I  feel  myself 
a  little  man  by  his  side,”  wrote  the  great  con¬ 
versationalist;  while  on  the  other  hand  Words¬ 
worth,  writing  of  Coleridge,  said  that  other 
men  of  the  age  had  done  wonderful  things, 
but  Coleridge  was  the  only  wonderful  man  he 
had  ever  known. 

There  ai-e  some  amusing  stories  told  of  this 
early  companionship,  and  of  their  joint  trans¬ 
actions  with  Mr.  Cottle,  the  publisher,  who 
tells  of  a  jaunt  in  which,  having  driven  Words¬ 
worth  from  Bristol  to  Alfoxden  in  a  gig,  he 
called  at  Stowey  by  the  way  to  summon  Cole¬ 
ridge  and  Miss  Wordsworth,  who  followed 
swiftly  on  foot.  The  Alfoxden  pantry  was 
empty — so  they  carried  with  them  bread  and 
cheese  and  a  bottle  of  brandy.  A  beggar 
stole  the  cheese,  which  set  Coleridge  expatiat¬ 
ing  on  the  superior  virtues  of  brandy.  It  was 
he  that,  with  thirsty  impatience,  took  out  the 
horse;  but  as  he  let  down  the  shafts  the 
theme  of  his  eloquence  rolled  from  the  seat, 
and  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  ground. 
Coleridge,  abashed,  gave  the  horse  up  to  Cottle, 
who  tried  to  pull  off  the  collar.  It  proved  too 
much  for  the  worthy  citizen’s  strength,  and 
he  called  to  Wordswoith  to  assist.  Words¬ 
worth  retired  batfled,  and  was  relieved  by  the 
ever-handy  Coleridge.  There  seemed  more 
likelihood  of  their  pulling  off  the  animal’s 
head  than  his  collar,  and  they  marvelled  by 
what  magic  it  had  ever  been  got  on.  “La, 
master,”  said  the  servant-girl,  who  was  passing 
by,  “you  don’t  go  the  right  way  to  work;” 
and  turning  round  the  collar  she  slipped  it  off 


ill  an  instant,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  the 
three  luminaries. 

In  his  rambles  Wordsworth  contracted  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  yeomen  and  pea¬ 
sants,  and  mingled  much  in  what  he  expres¬ 
sively  calls  their  “slow  and  familiar  chat.” 
Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  whose  Eeminiscences 
are  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  Memoirs 
of  Wordsworth,  says  that  it  was  impossible  to 
go  a  mile  in  his  company  without  observing 
his  affectionate  interest  in  simple  natures; 
with  what  easy,  hearty  kindness  he  addressed 
all  he  met;  and  how  full  was  their  demeanour 
towards  him  of  cordiality  and  respect,  of  love 
and  honour.  His  particular  delight  was  to 
detect  ti-aits  in  the  poor  which  denoted  sensi¬ 
bility  of  heart.  “  I  like,”  said  a  shepherd  to 
him  as  they  went  along  the  bank  of  a  mur¬ 
muring  stream,  “I  like  to  walk  where  I  can 
hear  the  sound  of  a  beck.”  “I  cannot  but 
think,”  comments  Wordsworth,  always  eager 
to  give  a  worthy  sentiment  its  widest  scope, 
“that  this  man  has  had  many  devout  feelings 
connected  with  the  appearances  which  have 
presented  themselves  to  him  in  his  enqiloy- 
ment,  and  that  the  pleasure  of  his  heart  at 
that  moment  was  an  acceptable  offering  to 
the  Divine  Being.”  Mr.  Justice  Colei'idge 
was  with  him  when  they  met  a  humble  neigh¬ 
bour  with  a  string  of  trout  which  Wordsworth 
wished  to  buy.  “Nay,”  replied  the  man,  “I 
cannot  sell  them ;  the  little  children  at  home 
lookfor  them  for  supper,  and  I  can’t  disappoint 
them;” — an  answer  which  charmed  the  poet. 
The  juniore  had  an  abundant  share  of  his  at¬ 
tention.  Mr.  Eobinson  observed  him  at  the 
amphitheatre  of  Nismes  absorbed  in  the  least 
imposing  part  of  the  prosjiect.  They  were 
two  young  children  playing  with  flowers  which 
had  captivated  his  eye,  and  his  fellow-traveller 
overheard  him  murmuring,  “Oh,  you  darlings! 
how  I  wish  I  could  put  you  in  my  pocket  and 
carry  you  to  Eydal  Mount  1” 

It  was  in  the  open  air  that  he  found  the 
materials  for  his  poems,  and  it  was,  he  says, 
in  the  open  air  that  nine-tenths  of  them  were 
shaped.  A  stranger  asked  permission  of  the 
servant  at  Eydal  to  see  the  study.  “This,” 
said  she,  as  she  showed  the  room,  “is  my  mas¬ 
ter’s  library  where  he  keeps  his  books,  but 
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his  study  is  out  of  dooi-s.”  The  poor  neigh- 
lx)ui-s,  on  catcliing  tlie  sound  of  his  liumming 
iu  the  act  of  verae-making  after  some  prolonged 
absence,  were  wont  to  exclaim,  “There  he  is; 
we  are  glad  to  hear  him  booing  about  again.” 

“God  bless  your  majesty!  We  hope  your 
majesty  is  for  Doctor  Sacheverell !”  The 
young  queen  was  not  plagued  by  shouting 
mobs  as  Queen  Anne  was,  but  ecclesiastico- 
jxilitical  controversies  were  rife  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  her  reign.  In  England  an  im¬ 
portant  legal  decision  in  the  celebrated  Gorham 
case — the  echoes  of  which  have  not  yet  died 
away — was  the  first  of  a  series  which  made 
what  is  called  the  Broad  Church  a  legal  possi¬ 
bility  iu  England.  Soon  afterwards  we  come 
to  the  case  of  Bishop  Hampden.  In  Scotland 
occurred  the  great  Disniption  controversy, 
and  with  this  we  shall  open  a  brief  record  of 
some  of  these  mattem.  Of  course  the  histo¬ 
rical  reporter  is  neutral  and  impartial,  except 
so  far  as  he  must  and  will  lean  towards  noble¬ 
ness,  sincerity,  and  suffering. 

The  Disruption,  which  led  to,  or  which  con¬ 
sisted  in  (for  we  must  be  cautious)  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland  has  now 
passed  out  of  the  region  of  romance,  so  far  as 
the  general  recollection  of  it  is  concerned;  but 
the  story  had  really  some  very  romantic  inci¬ 
dents  iu  it,  and  there  is  not  a  tinge  of  exagger¬ 
ation  in  saying  that  while  it  was  in  progress 
the  eyes  of  the  world  were  fixed  upon  Scot¬ 
land.  One  incident  we  will  dispose  of  at  once, 
as  it  deserves  record,  and  yet  would  interrupt 
the  main  narrative.  The  most  illustrious 
name  connected  with  the  movement  is  of 
course  that  of  the  great  and  good  Chalmers. 
The  doctor’s  eloquence  on  one  occasion  early 
iu  the  struggle  betrayed  him  into  an  indis¬ 
cretion,  at  least  it  was  so  reported,  and  the 
subject  led  to  much  angry  discussion  at  the 
moment,  though  it  was  soon  forgotten,  as  it 
deserved  to  be.  It  is  well  known  that  Chal¬ 
mers  was  an  ardent  church-and-state  man, 
and  that  the  promoters  of  the  Disniption — 
unwilling  promoteis  all  of  them — were  anx¬ 
ious  to  avoid  “schism,”  both  the  word  and  the 
fact.  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  an  ardent  speech,  dis- 
cLaimed  political  Dissent,  and  said  something 


like  this  of  Dissentere  in  general — “We  dis¬ 
agree  with  them  on  their  fundamental  jirin- 
cijile,  ice  can  have  no  communion  with  them” 
The  latter  words,  which  certainly  did  not 
mean,  in  the  lips  of  the  noble,  spiritually- 
minded  Chalmers,  that  he  would  have  no 
“communion”  (in  the  religious  sense)  with 
Nonconformists,  raised  nevertheless  a  storm, 
and  caused  deep  pain  both  in  England  and 
Scotland.  Almost  before  the  words  were  cold 
the  Dissenters  south  of  the  Tweed,  roused  to 
intense  sympathy  with  the  Scottish  iirotestem, 
poured  in  very  lai’ge  subscriptions  in  aid  of 
the  secession.  Even  without  that  form  of 
“pressure  from  without”  Dr.  Chalmers  would 
have  withdrawn  his  words,  or  explained  them, 
or  explained  them  away,  as  he  did  or  was 
said  to  have  done — and  this  accomplished,  all 
went  on  better.  Dr.  Chalmera  was  an  immense 
favourite  in  England,  almost  an  idol  with  tens 
of  thousands  of  the  religious  classes,  and 
throughout  the  Disruption  story  his  noble 
image  towers  above  all  the  others.  He  was 
not  only  looked  up  to  as  a  man  of  genius  and 
large  accomplishment,  but  was  beloved  and 
honoured  as  a  zealous  labourer  in  behalf  of  the 
poor,  ignorant,  and  vicious  among  the  popula¬ 
tion,  over  which  he  had  any  direct  influence. 
There  were  may  true  stories  afloat  about  him 
too,  which  went  straight  to  the  hearts  of  ear¬ 
nest  religious  men.  It  is  well  known,  for 
example,  that  he  began  his  career  as  a  minis¬ 
ter  with  old-fashioned  notions  of  the  limits  of 
his  function,  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  at 
his  beloved  mathematics.  Some  years  later, 
an  over-zealous  brother  in  the  Assembly 
taunted  him  with  this.  “Sir,”  said  Chalmers 
in  his  reply,  “  I  conceived  immediately  that 
this  gentleman  had  been  working  at  the  trade 
of  a  resurrectionist,  but  I  stand  now  a  repent¬ 
ant  culprit  at  the  bar  of  this  Assembly.  At 
that  time  I  had  not  learned,  as  I  have  by  di¬ 
vine  assistance  learned  since,  that  there  are  two 
magnitudes — ”  and  so  on  (we  are  quoting  from 
memory),  carrying  with  him  the  sympathy  not 
only  of  the  Assembly,  but  all  the  world,  as  he 
compared  the  magnitude  of  mathematical  sci¬ 
ence  with  that  other  magnitude  of  spiritual 
truth.  The  good  doctor  had  a  great  gift  of  iter¬ 
ation — it  was  part  and  parcel  both  of  his  elo- 
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quence  and  his  earnestness.  It  is  recognized 
that  there  was  great  truth  in  the  humorous  at¬ 
tack  of  Sara  Coleridge  on  his  manner: — “When 
the  wordy  doctor  does  get  hold  of  an  argument, 
what  a  splutter  does  he  make  with  it  for 
dozens  of  pages.  He  is  like  a  child  with  a  new 
wax  doll,  he  hugs  it,  kisses  it,  holds  it  up  to 
be  admired,  makes  its  eyes  open  and  shut,  puts 
it  on  a  pink  gown,  puts  it  on  a  blue  gown,  ties 
it  on  a  yellow  sash ;  then  pretends  to  take  it 
to  task,  chatters  at  it,  shakes  it,  and  whips  it, 
tells  it  not  to  be  so  proud  of  its  fine  false  ring¬ 
lets,  which  can  all  be  cut  off  in  a  minute,  then 
takes  it  into  favour  again,  and  at  last,  to  the 
relief  of  all  the  comjjany,  puts  it  to  bed.”  The 
criticisms  of  Sara  Coleridge  were  of  course 
written  from  a  point  of  view  not  taken  by  the 
general  reader  even  of  books  like  those  of 
Chalmers,  much  less  by  the  hearers  of  his 
spoken  addresses.  The  iteration  which  to  a 
cultivated  and  thoughtful  reader,  like  the 
daughter  of  the  great  Englishman,  is  intoler¬ 
able,  is  a  help  rather  than  a  hinderance  to  those 
who  listen  to  a  speech  or  sermon  and  do  not 
care  so  much  for  the  trains  of  thoughts  it  in¬ 
terprets  or  brings  with  it  as  for  the  immediate 
effect  it  produces.  At  all  events  Chalmers 
deserved,  to  the  height,  all  the  homage  he  re¬ 
ceived,  and  he  proved  a  grand  leader  of  the 
Free  Church  movement,  with  such  men  as 
Welsh  and  Candlish  by  his  side  as  lieu¬ 
tenants. 

The  rights  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland  (as  conceived  by  the  Free  Kirk  advo¬ 
cates)  were  supposed  to  be  guaranteed  by  the 
settlement  at  the  Eevolution,  and  the  Treaty 
of  Union,  but  in  about  five  yeare,  when  so- 
called  Jacobite  counsels  began  to  prevail  in 
England,  patronage  was  restored  by  an  act  of 
parliament  under  Queen  Anne.  It  is  con¬ 
tended  that  this  was  purely  a  Jacobite  mea¬ 
sure,  intended  to  make  Scottish  ministers 
more  dependent  upon  the  aristocratic  power 
and  influence;  but  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  it 
soon  led  to  debate,  resistance,  dissent,  and 
secession.  At  first  the  Scotch  Church  pro¬ 
tested,  but  by  degrees,  under  the  influence  of 
causes  which  were  as  familiar  in  England  as 
they  were  elsewhere,  the  protesting  sj)irit 
declined,  and  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 


the  church  courts  themselves  acted  with  a 
high  hand  from  time  to  time,  though  tliere 
was  no  direct  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
congregation — as  conceived  by  the  I'esisting 
side,  for,  of  course,  this  sketch  is  written  with 
aU  reserve.  In  most  cases,  if  not  all,  even 
where  the  nominee  of  the  lay  patron  was 
really  “forced,”  or  said  to  be  forced,  uj)on  the 
congregation,  the  form  of  a  “  call  ”  from  that 
body  was  gone  through ;  though  the  callers 
were  often  only  a  few  persons, — “a  driblet  of 
a  parish,”  to  use  the  phrase  of  Chalmers. 

In  the  year  1834  there  ensued  a  change. 
The  so-called  Moderate  party  were  in  a  min¬ 
ority,  and  the  accession  to  power  of  the  pai’ty 
which  held  certain  views  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  congi’egation  was  signalized  by 
the  passing  of  the  Veto  Law.  This  was  an 
attempt  to  make  those  views  binding  within 
the  kirk  (views  similar  to  those  of  the  English 
Congregationalists)  in  spite  of  the  law  of  lay 
patronage.  The  V eto  Law  decreed  that  no  pre¬ 
sentee  should  be  admitted  to  minister  in  the 
kirk  if  a  majority  of  the  male  members  of  the 
congregation,  in  full  communion,  voted  against 
him.  High  legal  authorities  gave  the  opinion 
that  this  was  not  incompatible  with  the  Act 
of  1711,  but  practically  the  two  proved  to  be 
incapable  of  being  worked  together. 

When  Lord  Kinnoull  “presented”  a  cer¬ 
tain  Mr.  Young  to  the  parish  of  Auchter- 
arder,  the  congregation  vetoed  him,  and 
the  presbytery  refused  to  take  him  on  trial, 
standing  fast  by  the  Veto  Law  of  the  Assembly, 
which  placed  the  right  of  refusal  (to  accej)t 
the  spiritual  ministrations  of  the  minister 
presented  by  the  lay  patron)  in  the  hands  of 
the  congregation.  The  Court  of  Session  first, 
and  next  the  House  of  Lords,  overruled  all 
this;  and,  without  going  into  detail,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  civil  and  spiritual  “  authori¬ 
ties”  were  thus  (as  might  have  been  pre¬ 
dicted)  at  variance.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
kirk  Assembly  made  it  clear  that  they  diil 
not  dispute  the  law  so  far  as  it  was  purely 
secular,  and  Mr.  Young  accepted,  without  a 
fight,  the  mei'e  manse  and  temporalities  of 
Auchterarder,  the  matter  stood  still — for  a 
very  short  time  only. 

The  presbytery  of  Strathbogie  became  the 
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point  at  which  both  combatants  decided  to 
fight  the  question  out.  Only  one  male  com¬ 
municant  could  be  got  to  sign  the  “  call  ”  to 
a  certain  Mr.  Edwards.  The  Assembly 
•  lirected  the  presbytery  to  “present”  another 
minister,  u])on  which  !Mr.  Edwards  applied 
for  an  interdict  from  the  Court  of  Session 
and  obtained  it.  The  presbytery,  composed 
of  seven  ministers,  placed  between  the  Veto 
Law  and  the  civil  power,  chose  to  obey  the 
civil  power,  and  Mr.  Edwards  retained,  so 
far,  the  power  of  spiritual  ministration  to  the 
one  communicant.  But  the  General  Assembly 
h.ad  their  powers  too ;  they  summoned  the 
seven  ministers  of  the  Strathbogie  presbytery 
into  their  presence,  and,  on  the  motion  of 
Chalmers,  deposed  the  whole  seven,  declared 
their  parishes  A'acant,  and  appointed  fresh 
ministers.  Upon  this  the  deposed  seven 
appealed,  and  the  Court  of  Session  passed  an 
interdict  against  the  other  and  newly  appointed 
seven.  Meanwhile,  the  words  Intrusionist  and 
Non-intrusionist,  Auchterarder  and  Strath¬ 
bogie,  were  becoming  household  words  in 
England;  the  perfervidum  ingenium  Scotorum 
got  as  far  as  physical  force  in  a  few  cases ;  and 
the  Dissenters  everywhere  were  in  high  hopes 
that  the  final  outcome  of  this  crucial  case 
would  settle  the  old  questions  for  ever — in 
spite  of  the  loyalty  of  Chalmers  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  an  Established  Church  in  every  state. 
Of  course  Jenny  Geddes  was  invoked,  and  if 
stools  were  not  flung,  other  things  were. 

The  question  was  serious  enough,  but  for 
the  space  of  about  two  years  the  Intnisionists 
had  the  best  of  it.  In  1843  Lord  Aberdeen, 
acting  on  the  side  of  the  Intnisionists,  brought 
in  a  bill  giving  the  presbytery  power  to  reject 
the  nominees  of  lay  patrons.  This  might 
have  answered  the  purpo.se  of  preventing 
a  secession  if  it  had  been  introduced  into 
parliament  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  matter, 
but  it  was  now  too  late.  It  took  a  long  time 
to  become  law,  and  in  reply  to  a  memorial 
from  the  Assembly  Sir  James  Graham  had 
used  language  wdiich  did  not  cool  the  flames 
that  were  now  raging.  The  appeal  from  the 
Assembly  to  parliament  came  to  nothing,  and 
though  a  rupture  was  now  imminent,  the 
House  of  Commons  treated  the  matter  rather 


coolly,  and  rejected  the  appeal  by  a  large 
majority. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  great  lesson  was  pre¬ 
paring  for  cynics  and  men  of  the  world  in 
general.  As  we  have  before  said,  we  are 
dealing  with  this  story  simply  as  a  matter  of 
history,  and  without  passing  any  judgment 
upon  the  principle  or  policy  of  the  Disruption 
except  such  as  any  honest  and  disengaged 
mind  might  pass;  but  all  over  the  world, 
among  all  classes  of  religionists,  there  was  but 
one  opinion  of  the  lesson  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  Was  it  possible,  the  worldlings  asked, 
that  any  considerable  number  of  ministers 
would  give  up  position  and  daily  bread  at  the 
bidding  of  a  simple  conviction  on  a  point  of 
ecclesiastical  policy  or  principle?  The  cynics 
decided  that  it  was  not  possible,  and  the  more 
sanguine  Intrusionists  held  that  only  about  a 
dozen  ministers  would  secede. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1843,  the  Assembly 
met  in  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Edinburgh.  Dr. 
Welsh,  the  outgoing  moderator,  took  the 
chair  (according  to  custom);  but  nowdescended 
the  thunderbolt.  Instead  of  taking  the  next 
routine  step.  Dr.  Welsh,  with  evident  sorrow 
and  deep  solemnity,  read  a  declaration  of  se¬ 
cession  oji  behalf  of  himself  and  no  fewer  than 
168  ministers  of  the  Scotch  Church.  These  168 
seceding  brethren  rose,  and  withdrew  on  the 
spot.  Led  by  Dr.  Welsh  and  Dr.  Chalmers, 
and  followed  by  cheers  outside,  with  which 
they  would  have  been  glad  to  dispense,  these 
ministers  walked  in  procession  to  the  building 
at  Canonmills  which  had  been  prepared  for 
the  occasion,  where  they  found  300  more  of 
the  seceding  clergy,  and  a  great  number  of 
laymen.  Jeffrey,  then  Lord  Jeffrey,  was 
hardly  the  man  from  whom  much  enthusiasm 
in  such  a  matter  was  to  be  looked  for,  but  it 
was  said  that,  looking  on  the  procession  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  if  not  on  his  cheeks,  he  said, 
“  Thank  God  I  am  a  Scotchman  1  Such  a 
spectacle  could  not  be  seen  in  any  other 
country !” 

On  this  day  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
was  constituted,  and  for  some  time  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  both  people  and  preachers  were  in 
many  cases  great.  Though  the  genius  of 
Chalmers  as  an  economist  had  previously 
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devised  the  Sustentation  Fund  (a  great  finaucial 
scheme  upon  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell), 
and  tliough,  in  a  very  bad  year  commercially, 
no  less  than  £300,000  was  subscribed  towards 
the  support  of  the  Free  Kirk  in  a  few  mouths, 
there  was  much  hardship  and  privation  to  be 
gone  through.  The  great  landlords  were  very 
long  before  they  would  allow  churches  or 
manses  to  be  built  on  their  estates,  and  in  cold 
and  heat  many  of  the  seceders  met  for  divine 
service  in  the  open  air  as  the  Covenanters  had 
done  before  them.  In  the  century  with  which 
we  have  to  deal  this  story  stands  alone  for 
moral  sublimity,  take  which  side  we  will  on 
the  question  of  intrusion  and  non-intrusion. 

It  was  not  alone  in  Scotland  that  the  winds 
were  let  loose.  There  were  mutterings  of 
storm  south  of  the  Tweed,  and  indeed  all  over 
Europe  where  the  question  of  the  respective 
rights  of  church  and  state  could  arise.  In 
1844  the  discussions  on  the  Dissenters’  Chapels 
Bill  were  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  rais¬ 
ing  wider  issues  than  the  measure  appeared  to 
touch.  To  these  wider  issues  Mr.  Gladstone, 
among  others,  showed  himself  wide  awake. 
In  England  the  Nonconformists  proper  — 
those  who  had  all  along  hoped  that  the  Scot¬ 
tish  secession  would,  by  the  mere  force  of 
events,  land  the  seceders  on  that  farther  shore 
upon  which  they  themselves  stood — had  now 
a  special  organ,  the  Nonconformist.  This,  like 
the  Anti-State  Church  Association  (now  known 
as  the  Liberation  Society),  was  originated  by 
Mr.  Edward  Miall,  who,  with  his  partisans, 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  entire  separa¬ 
tion  of  church  and  state  in  these  islands;  and 
indeed  acted  as  if  they  thought  it  not  so  very 
remote  a  possibility. 

Many  things  seemed  at  the  time  to  favour 
this  hope  on  the  part  of  the  Dissenters  south  of 
the  Tweed.  The  Oxford  movement  had  borne 
fruit,  and  what  was  known  as  the  High  Church 
party  was  rapidly  gaining  ground.  In  1845 
there  were  so  many  portents  of  coming  trouble 
that  Howley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
issued  an  address  to  the  clergy,  recommend¬ 
ing  mutual  forbearance  between  high  and 
low.  No  prelate  could  be  more  amiable  than 
Howley,  and  one  very  good  thing  is  reported 
of  him.  After  J.  H.  Newman,  the  author  of 


i  Tract  XC.,  seceded  to  the  Church  of  Eome,  he 
j  w:is  shortly  followed  by  otheis,  among  whom 
was  Eobert  Wilberforce,  the  brother  of  Bishop 
Wilberforce.  The  latter  is  said  to  hav'e  gone 
to  Howley  for  advice  under  the  circumstances, 
and  to  have  asked  the  question,  “  How  does 
your  grace  think  I  ought  now  to  treat  my 
brother?”  The  kindly  archbishop  smiled 
a  serious  smile,  and  answered,  “  As  a 
brother.” 

But  not  even  so  amiable  a  prelate  as  this 
could  keep  things  smooth  in  London.  Dis¬ 
raeli  has  drawn  a  masterly  sketch  of  the 
bishop  of  that  see,  and  his  way  of  dealing 
with  the  difficulties  that  were  constantly 
coming  before  him.  “  He  w;is  one  of  those 
leadei-s  who  are  not  guides.  Having  little 
real  knowledge,  and  not  endowed  with  those 
high  qualities  of  intellect  which  permit  their 
possessor  to  generalize  the  details  afforded  by 
study  and  experience,  and  so  deduce  rules  of 
conduct;  his  lordship,  when  he  received  those 
frequent  appeals,  which  were  the  necessary 
consequence  of  his  officious  life,  became  ob¬ 
scure,  confused,  contradictory,  inconsistent, 
illogical.  The  oracle  was  always  dark.  Placed 
in  a  high  post  in  an  age  of  political  analysis, 
the  bustling  intermeddler  was  unable  to  supply 
society  with  a  single  solution.  Enunciating 
second-hand,  with  characteristic  precipitation, 
some  big  principle  in  vogue,  as  if  he  were  a 
discoverer,  he  invariably  shrank  from  its  sub¬ 
sequent  application  the  moment  that  he  found 
it  might  be  unpopular  and  inconvenient.  All 
his  quandaries  terminated  in  the  same  catas¬ 
trophe — a  compromise. 

“  Beginning  with  the  second  reformation, 
which  was  a  little  rash  but  dashing,  the 
bishop,  always  ready,  had  in  the  course  of  his 
episcopal  career  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
every  movement  in  the  church  which  others 
had  originated,  and  had  as  regidarly  with¬ 
drawn  at  the  right  moment,  when  the  heat 
was  over,  or  had  become,  on  the  contrary, 
excessive.  Furiously  evangelical,  soberly 
high  and  dry,  and  fervently  Puseyite,  eiich 
phasis  of  his  faith  concludes  with  what  the 
Spaniards  term  a  ‘  transiiction.’  ” 

The  Bishop  of  London  pledged  himself  to 
the  young  “  Tancred  ”  that  there  would  be  a 
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bishop  at  Manchester  soon,  and  in  1847  his 
pledge  was  fulfilled ;  but  this  w:is  not  the 
kind  of  advance  to  satisfy  the  new  j)arty 
which  Disraeli  had  set  himself  to  form.  This 
party,  for  whom  he  sketched  the  programme, 
cared  nothing  for  what  they  called  “  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  church  they  made  no  secret  of  their 
desire  to  go  back  to  Laiul,  and  farther  still. 
The  throne,  the  territorial  aristocracy,  and 
the  priesthood  were  to  be  at  the  top,  the  poor 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  middle  classes  no¬ 
where.  That  was  the  scheme.  “  The  parochial 
system,  though  shaken  by  the  fatal  poor-law, 
is  still  the  most  ancient,  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive,  and  the  most  popular  institution  of  the 
country ;  the  younger  priests  are,  in  general, 
men  whose  souls  are  awake  to  the  high  mission 
which  they  have  to  fulfil,  and  which  their 
predecessois  so  neglected ;  there  is,  I  think, 
a  rising  feeling  in  the  community,  that  par¬ 
liamentary  interference  in  matters  ecclesiastical 
has  not  tended  either  to  the  spiritual  or  to  the 
material  elevation  of  the  humbler  orders. 
Divorce  the  church  from  the  state,  and  the 
spiritual  power  that  struggled  against  the 
brate  force  of  the  dark  ages  against  tyrannical 
monarchs  and  barbarous  barons  will  struggle 
again  in  opposition  to  influences  of  a  different 
form,  but  of  a  similar  tendency,  equally  selfish, 
equally  insensible,  equally  barbarizing.  The 
priests  of  God  are  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 
O,  ignorant !  that  with  such  a  mission  they 
should  never  have  cringed  in  the  ante-cham¬ 
bers  of  ministers,  or  bowed  before  j)arliamen- 
tary  committees!”  So  wrote  Disraeli. 

Whatever  might  be  said  for  or  against  this 
scheme,  with  especial  relation  to  the  part  that 
the  church  was  to  take  in  the  general  progress 
and  government  of  society,  certain  it  is  that 
events  were  hastening  to  throw  side-lights 
upon  the  whole  subject.  When  once  it  be¬ 
came  j)lain  that  free-trade  could  no  longer  be 
postjwned,  and  that  somehow  or  other  it 
would  be  carried  over  the  heads  of  its  enemies 
(much  more  when  Sir  Robert  had  repe.aled  the 
corn-laws),  the  Dissenters  everywhere  set 
themselves  to  force  the  question  of  disestablish¬ 
ment  to  the  front.  Lord  John  Russell  and 
some  others  offended  the  Nonconfonuists  in 
more  ways  than  one.  But  the  Minutes  of  the 


Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education 
which  accompanied  the  increase  of  the  annual 
grant  for  education  to  £100,000,  contained 
provisions  as  to  the  application  of  the  money 
which  aroused  not  simply  displeasure,  but  vio¬ 
lent  and  angry  ojjposition.  Since  those  days 
Dissenters  have  changed  their  front  in  regard 
to  national  education  (or  the  large  majority  of 
them  have  done  so);  but  the  prevailing,  or  at 
least  the  central  and  authoritative  view  at 
that  time  was  that  the  state  had  no  right  to 
interfere  at  all  with  the  education  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Now  it  was  held,  and  no  doubt  justly, 
that  certain  provisions  in  these  minutes  would 
tend  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Established 
Church  in  the  matter  of  popular  education. 
That  any  increase  in  the  grant  would  be  op¬ 
posed  by  the  Church  party,  and  effectually 
opposed,  unless  they  were  conciliated,  was  no 
argument  in  the  minds  of  the  more  “advanced” 
political  Dissenters,  and  Mr.  Bright  took  up 
the  “advanced”  ground  in  opposing  the 
minutes.  The  Philosophical  Radicals,  and 
that  very  unphilosophical  Radical,  Mr.  Dun- 
combe  (with  other  Radicals),  opposed  the 
minutes,  but  did  not  back  up  Mr.  Bright. 
When,  however,  the  bishopric  of  Manchester 
was  created,  and  the  bill  for  doing  so  declared 
in  its  preamble  that  it  was  expedient  that 
three  other  bishoprics  should  be  set  up  in 
this  country,  Whigs,  Tories,  and  Radicals 
united  in  opposing  the  declaration,  and  the 
preamble  was  amended  in  that  sense.  But 
the  waters  were  out,  and  this  was  only  a 
trifle. 

It  might  almost  be  said  that  in  the  Hamp¬ 
den  case  we  had,  in  little,  a  question  like  that 
of  Strathbogie.  Dr.  Hampden’s  heterodoxy 
was  of  a  kind  which  would  now  pass  utterly 
unnoticed,  but  those  were  bigoted  and  unscru¬ 
pulous  days.  Dr.  Hampden  had  in  some  re¬ 
spects  succeeded  to  the  position  of  Dr.  Arnold, 
and  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
“Ti-actarian  party,”  as  it  w'as  then  called. 
Nor  was  he  welcome  to  what  would  now  be 
called  the  Low  Church  party  as  a  body.  He 
had  fallen  under  the  censure  of  his  university 
(Oxford)  for  his  opinions,  and  he  w'as  no  friend 
of  a  high-h.anded  ecclesiastical  policy.  When 
Lord  .John  Ruasell  nominated  him  to  the  see 
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of  Hereford,  great  was  the  outcry.  The 
Bisho]!  of  Exeter,  Philpott,  was  the  stormy 
oetrel  of  those  times,  aud  was  the  subject  of 
much  caricature.  As  a  very  high  churcliman 
he  began  the  fight,  and  kept  it  going  in  ways 
that  led  to  his  being  burned  in  effigy  as  well 
as  pretty  strongly  abused.  Thirteen  bishops 
united  in  praying  the  premier  to  cancel  the 
appointment,  and  the  Dean  of  Hereford  de¬ 
clared  his  intention  of  disobeying  the  cong% 
delire.  Lord  John  then  wrote  him  a  very 
curt  and  careful  letter,  in  which  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  receipt  of  one  from  the  dean,  in 
which  he  had  “announced  his  intention  of 
breaking  the  law ;  ”  and  his  lordship  threatened 
tlie  unfortunate  cleric  with  nothing  less  than 
the  penalties  of  the  statute  of  presmunire.  As 
hardly  anybody  knew  what  this  meant  (though 
the  subject  is  simple  enough)  the  merriment 
now  grew  louder  and  louder.  What  would 
become  of  the  Dean  of  Hereford  ?  The  greater 
number  of  the  chapter  took  the  usual  legal 
course  of  compliance;  the  highest  legal  autho¬ 
rities  decided  that  the  archbishop  must  do  the 
same ;  aud  Dr.  Hampden  was  confirmed  in  the 
appointment  at  Bow  Church,  London,  on  the 
16th  of  January,  1848.  The  recalcitrant 
ecclesiastics  were  there  by  their  proctors  aud 
claimed  to  be  heard  in  opposition  to  the  con¬ 
firmation  ;  but  the  election  was  pronounced 
“unanimous”  in  due  form,  aud  Dr.  Hampden 
took  his  place  as  Bishop  of  Hereford.  Records 
yet  exist,  in  private  or  published  lettera  and 
otherwise,  of  the  partial  “block”  in  busy 
Cheapside  on  this  curious  occasion.  Nobody 
was  wholly  pleased  with  the  result  of  an  un¬ 
seemly  contest,  and  Lord  John  Russell  was 
for  some  little  time  under  a  cloud  for  his 
haughtiness  and  want  of  tact  in  a  matter 
which  most  people  fancied  might  have  been 
better  managed.  This  case,  however,  was 
only  the  beginning  of  a  longer  story,  in  which 
the  relations  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England  and  the  state  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  more  and  more  stretched  as  time 
went  on.  Bishop  Philpott  of  Exeter  was,  as 
has  been  already  suggested,  the  great  malleus 
hcereticoi'um  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  in 
all  particulars  sought  to  enforce  the  last  jot 
aud  tittle  of  the  law  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 


For  example,  he  not  only  refused  to  release 
one  of  his  clergy,  the  Rev.  J.  Shore,  from  his 
ordination  vows,  but  prosecuted  him  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  for  preaching  without  a 
license,  and  followed  the  case  up  to  actual  im¬ 
prisonment,  Mr.  Shore  (whose  misfortune  ex¬ 
cited  great  sympathy  at  the  time)  remaining 
in  jail  three  mouths  for  nonpayment  of  costs. 
This  was  an  act  of  high-handedness  which  not 
even  the  celebrated  Bishop  Wilson  of  Sodor 
and  Man  would  have  been  guilty  of.  More  im¬ 
portant,  however,  was  the  gi'eat  Gorham  case, 
which  kept  all  England  in  hot  water  and  filled 
the  secular  journals  with  writing  about  “  pre- 
venient  grace”  and  other  such  recondite  mat¬ 
ters  while  it  lasted.  The  great  Bishop  of  Exe¬ 
ter  was  again  the  originator  of  the  strife,  but 
the  result  was  anything  but  agreeable  to  him 
and  his  party. 

Loi’d  -  chancellor  Cottenham,  Lord  John 
Russell  being  premier  at  the  time,  nominated 
the  Rev.  Cornelius  Gorham,  formerly  fellow 
of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  then  vicar 
of  St.  Just  in  Penrith,  to  the  vicarage  of 
Brampford-Speke,  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter. 
Bishop  Philpott  refused  to  institute  Mr.  Gor¬ 
ham,  stating  that,  having  examined  him,  he 
had  found  him  to  be  unsound  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  English  Church  ujxm  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  baptism,  Mr.  Goi'ham  maintaining 
that  the  rite  was  not  accompanied  (necessarily) 
by  spiritual  regeneration,  and  especially  that 
infants  are  not  therein  “  made  membei's  of 
Christ  and  children  of  God,”  as  the  articles 
and  the  catechism  declare  they  are.  Any 
omission  of  details  like  these  would  leave  the 
story  unintelligible,  particularly  in  its  bearing 
upon  subsequent  conflicts  between  clerical  and 
secular  authorities  or  p.artisans.  By  the 
Arches  Court  of  Canterbury,  before  which 
this  dispute  came  in  regular  coui-se,  it  was 
decided  that  “  baptismal  regeneration  ”  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  that 
Mr.  Gorham  held  doctrines  opposed  to  those 
of  the  articles,  and  that  consequently  the 
bishop,  against  whose  decision  appeal  was 
made,  had  rightly  refused  to  institute  Mr. 
Gorham.  The  appeal  was  dismissed  with 
costs  ag<ainst  the  appellant,  and  immense  was 
the  excitement  of  that  party  in  the  Establish- 
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ment,  then  a  much  larger  party  than  it  is 
now,  who  sided  with  the  appellant,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  whole  mass  of  Dissenters,  who 
were  of  course  with  him  on  the  point  of 
doctrine  as  held  by  himself,  whatever  they 
thought  of  his  attitude  in  relation  to  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  and  the  church  of  which  he  was 
a  member. 

Of  courae  the  question  was  not  to  rest  here, 
nor  was  the  lord-chancellor  to  be  beaten  in 
this  w'ay.  Mr.  Gorham  appealed  to  the 
judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council,  who 
declared  that  the  questions  put  by  Bishop 
Philpott  to  Mr.  Gorham  in  his  examination 
had  been  intricate  and  vexatious,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  clergyman’s  answers  had 
not  been  as  straightforward  as  they  might 
have  been.  But  now  came  their  decision. 
First  of  all,  these  highest  legal  authorities 
laid  it  down  that  they  had  no  power  to  deter¬ 
mine  points  of  doctrine  as  such,  no  jurisdic¬ 
tion  for  settling  what  should  be  “  the  faith  ” 
in  the  Church  of  England;  all  they  could  do 
was  to  deal  with  the  legal  application  of  the 
articles  and  other  formularies.  The  committee 
in  their  judgment  recalled  facts  which  had 
not  at  that  time  become  so  much  common 
public  property  as  they  have  since,  though 
they  were  not  new  to  students  in  such  matters. 
It  was  clear  that  the  promoters  of  the  refor¬ 
mation  of  the  English  Church  held  widely 
different  opinions  on  the  subject  of  baptism ; 
that  distinguished  prelates,  whose  orthodoxy 
no  one  had  ever  impeached,  had  held  views 
similar  to  Mr.  Gorham’s,  and  that  in  law  and 
practice  many  differences  of  opinion  had  been 
held  consistent  with  subscription  of  the 
articles.  The  court,  then,  expressing  no 
opinion  as  the  theological  soundness  of  Mr. 
Gorham’s  doctrines  (which  was  not  within  its 
function),  decided  that  he  was  within  the  law 
and  the  practice,  and  they  therefore  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  court  below.  Mr.  Gorham 
was  in  due  course  now  instituted  to  Bramp- 
ford-Speke,  and  great  was  the  triumph  of  that 
portion  of  the  clergy  called  Evangelical, — 
a  Large  number  of  whom  were  prepared  to 
secede  from  the  Establishment  if  the  decision 
of  the  privy  council  committee  had  gone 
against  him.  This  Gorham  case  occupied  the 


courts  and  the  country  for  two  years.  The 
literature  of  the  subject  wjus  enormous,  and 
there  was,  of  course,  much  hot  blood  in  it. 
But  it  w;is  now  brought  out  clearly  for  the 
first  time  that  there  Wiis  in  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  no  legal  authority,  with  power  to  enforce 
its  decrees,  that  could  establish  or  disestablish 
points  of  doctrine  as  such.  It  will  be  iuii)ort- 
aut  to  bear  this  in  mind  when  the  course  of 
years  brings  this  narrative  down  to  more 
recent  and  perhaps  more  intricate  cases;  in 
which  the  precedent  of  the  Gorham  case  has 
been  followed  in  this  jtarticular.  Of  course 
these  controversies  were  not  carried  on  with¬ 
out  some  of  the  good  humour  and  “fun”  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  English  people.  One 
caricature  represented  the  Dean  of  Hereford 
startled  in  bed  at  night  by  a  ghost  bearing 
the  features  of  Lord  John  Russell,  and  labelled 
praemunire;  and  another  showed  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  under  an  attack  of  influenza  making 
wry  faces  over  a  basin  marked  with  the  words 
“Gorham  Gruel,”  while  John  Bull  dressed  as  a 
nurse  popped  his  head  into  the  room  saying, 
“You  have  got  your  gruel,  how  do  you  like 
it?”  The  explanation  of  the  allusion  would  be 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  muse  of  history, 
but  it  was  weU  “  understanded  of  the  people.” 

The  general  public  have  long  ago  forgotten 
Cardinal  Wiseman;  but  there  was  a  time 
when  he  was  the  central  figure  of  as  great  a 
commotion  as  any  lover  of  popular  excitement 
need  desire  to  witness.  His  face  and  figure, 
too,  were  very  familiar,  through  portraits 
chiefly,  for  his  health  did  not  permit  the  first 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster  to  show 
himself  as  much  as  his  successor  has  done. 
Neither  did  Cardinal  WLseman  lead  so  active 
a  life.  Dr.  Manning  has  a  face  and  air  at 
once  ascetic  and  commanding.  Dr.  Wiseman 
had  not.  Hisfcacewas  broad  and  well  fleshed, 
his  chin  was  double,  and  he  certainly  had 
nothing  ascetic  in  his  appearance;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  looked  (to  recall  the  words  of  a  rude 
Protestant)  “as  if  he  took  his  glass  reg’lar!” 
He  was  accom[)lished  in  art,  a  great  linguLst, 
and  a  self-restrained  and  plausible  controver¬ 
sialist.  Though  born  at  Seville  he  was  of 
Irish  extraction,  and  was  partly  educiited  at 
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■Waterford.  His  college  career  at  Rome  was 
one  of  the  most  splendid  on  record,  and  when 
he  came  to  England  it  was  not  long  before 
his  acquirements  as  an  Oriental  scholar,  and 
his  thoughtful  ingenuity  as  a  writer  on  Cath¬ 
olic  theology  and  its  connection  with  science, 
made  him  conspicuous.  He  took  an  active 
and  effective  part  in  the  Tractarian  contro- 
verey,  and,  with  the  aid  of  O’Connell,  founded 
that  remarkable  organ  of  opinion,  the  Dublin 
Review.  His  talents  were  of  just  the  kind 
that  were  wanted  for  the  Roman  Catholic  cause 
at  that  time,  and  at  about  forty-four  years  of 
age  Nicholas  Wiseman  was  appointed  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  the  London  district,  having  for 
some  time  previously  boi’ue  the  title  of  Bishop 
of  Melipotamus  in  partibus  injideliuni.  The 
effects  qf  the  Tractarian,  or,  as  it  was  then 
called,  Puseyite  movement  had  of  coui-se  been 
watched  at  Rome,  where  it  was  now  thought 
the  time  had  come  for  a  stroke  of  jx)licy  which 
should  supersede  the  necessity  for  “vicai-s 
apostolic.” 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  at  which  the 
subject  of  the  Papal  aggression,  as  it  was 
termed,  comes  into  view.  Since  the  final  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Protestantism  by  law  as  the 
religion  of  this  country,  members  of  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church  had  of  coui-se  filled  the  sees, 
and  held  territorial  or  local  titles.  It  was 
illegal  for  any  bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  officiate  in  England,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  which  hence  arose  in  carrying  out  the 
regular  functions  of  an  episcopal  church  among 
the  “faithless”  (fn.  partibus  injidelium)  was 
got  over  by  a  system  of  vicars  apostolic,  or 
delegates  from  the  pope  himself.  Then  again, 
by  the  act  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  vii.,  it  was  provided 
that  the  right  and  title  of  archbishops  to  their 
respective  j^rovinces,  of  bishops  to  their  sees, 
and  of  deans  to  their  deaneries,  as  well  in 
England  as  in  Ireland,  having  been  settled 
and  established  by  law,  “any  person  other 
than  the  person  thereto  entitled  who  should 
assume  to  use  the  name,  style,  or  title  of  arch¬ 
bishop  of  any  province,  bishop  of  any  bishopric, 
or  dean  of  any  deanery  in  England  or  Ireland, 
should  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  .£100.” 
In  a  quiet  way,  meanwhile,  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  did  exercise  episcopal  functions  in 


England,  and  they  even  assumed  territorial 
titles,  the  latter,  however,  being  imaginary. 
For  instance,  Wiseman  had  the  title  of  Bishop 
of  Melipotamus.  But  from  the  time  of  the 
Catholic  Relief  Act  there  had  been  a  growing 
desire  among  Catholics  abroad  as  well  as  in 
England  that  there  should  be  a  revival  in  this 
country  of  their  ancient  system  of  territorial 
sees,  and  this  was  part  of  a  general  feeling 
that  the  time  was  come  when  the  Roman 
Catholic  system  in  general  might  safely,  mid 
with  advantage  to  itself,  take  up  a  more  jiro- 
mineut  position  in  this  countx-y,  not  to  say  a 
more  authoritative  one.  It  has,  we  believe, 
been  maintained,  if  not  proved,  that  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  population  thei-e  is  no  “increiise” 
of  Roman  Catholicism  in  England ;  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  it  has,  since  the  date 
of  the  permanent  endowment  of  Maynooth, 
been,  to  use  a  Gallicism,  much  more  en  evi¬ 
dence;  has  claimed  and  received  much  more 
attention,  and  been  treated  in  a  more  liberal 
and  conciliatory  spii'it.  At  the  time  of  the 
aggression  the  Protestant  public  were  yet  very 
soi'e  upon  the  subject  of  Maynooth,  and  all 
was  ready  for  a  ferment. 

Things  standing  thus,  the  pope  (who  was 
then,  of  course,  a  tempoial  prince)  took  upon 
himself  in  1850  to  divide  England  into  twelve 
sees,  one  of  them  being  the  archbishopric  of 
Westminster,  to  which  Caidinal  Wiseman  was 
appointed.  Care  was  taken  to  avoid  clashing 
with  the  territorial  names  of  the  Established 
sees,  and  it  was  contended  by  a  large  minority 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  measure  that 
called  for  the  slightest  iutei-ference  on  our 
part.  Any  reader  of  this  history  may  if  he 
pleases  write  upon  his  cards  Marquis  of  Mel¬ 
rose  and  Baron  Smithfield ;  and  why  (asked 
the  minoi-ity)  were  not  the  Roman  Catholics 
as  much  at  liberty  to  assign  territorial  names 
to  what  they  cxdled  bishoprics  as  the  Wesleyans 
to  their  circuits  or  stations?  This,  however, 
did  not  weigh  against  the  strange  phenomenon 
of  a  papal  rescript  or  brief  issued  from  St. 
Petei-’s,  “  under  the  ring  of  the  Fisherman,” 
dated  30th  September,  1850,  especially  as  tliis 
wiis  followed  by  a  pastoral  letter  from  the 
Cardin.al,  then  at  Rome,  which  was  “Given 
out  of  the  Flaminian  Gate.”  Dr.  Candlish 
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and  others  in  Scotland  sounded  terrible  notes 
of  alarm — which  was  not  to  be  wondered  at — 
and  3145  i)etitions  were  ])reseuted  to  parlia¬ 
ment  at  th^ commencement  of  the  session  of 
1851,  protesting  against  “  the  recent  measures 
taken  by  the  pope  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  hiei-archy  in  England.”  The 
excitement  was  general  and  intense,  and 
certainly  not  unnatural.  Cardinal  Wiseman 
j)ublished  an  Appeal  to  our  Reason  and  Good 
Sense,  but  the  storm  was  not  allayed  —  and 
even  iMr.  Gladstone  thought  the  Pastoral 
Letter,  &c.  &c.,  somewhat  strong.  Lord  John 
Russell  wrote  an  indignant  letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  and  introduced  a  bill  imposing  a 
penalty  of  £100  for  every  contravention  of 
provisions  which  made  the  assumption  of  ter- 
litorial  episcopal  titles  in  England  or  Ireland 
illegal.  The  penalty  was  to  be  recoverable 
upon  the  suit  of  anybody,  with  the  consent  of 
the  attorney -general  in  England  or  the  advocate- 
general  in  Scotland,  in  which  latter  country  the 
existing  sees  were  excepted.  In  Ireland  this 
act,  called  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assump¬ 
tion  Act  (14  &  15  Victoria  cap.  xlix.),  was  per¬ 
haps  broken  here  and  there,  but  no  prosecu¬ 
tions  took  place  under  its  provisions,  and 
eventually,  after  an  inquiry  by  a  parliament¬ 
ary  committee,  it  was  repealed.  Mr.  Gladstone 
opposed  the  bill,  and  though  it  was  passed  by 
a  large  majority.  Lord  John  Russell  has  given 
in  his  Recollections  a  rather  halting  account  of 
his  own  performance  in  this  matter.  “  I  did 
not,”  says  his  lordship  when  Earl  Russell  and 
very  late  in  life,  “  I  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  enter  into  any  minute  explanations  of  my 
reasons  for  introducing  a  bill  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  the  assumption  of  ecclesiastical  titles 
by  the  pojie.  The  object  of  that  bill  was 
merely  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  crown. 
It  was  never  intended  to  jirosecute  any  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  who  did  not  act  in  glaring  and 
ostentatious  defiance  of  the  queen’s  title  to  the 
crown.  Accordingly  a  very  clever  artist  re¬ 
presented  me  in  a  caricature  as  a  boy  who  had 
chalked  up  ‘  No  Popery  ’  upon  a  wall  and  then 
run  away.  This  was  a  very  fair  joke.  In  fact 
I  wanted  to  jilace  the  assertion  of  the  queen’s 
title  to  apj)oint  bishops  on  the  statute-book 
and  there  leave  it.  I  kept  in  the  hands  of  the 


crown  the  discretion  to  2n’Oi3ecute  or  not  any 
offensive  denial  of  the  queen’s  rights.  My  pur¬ 
pose  was  fully  answered.  Those  who  wished  to 
give  the  pope  the  light  of  aiipointing  bishops  in 
England  ojiposed  the  bill.  When  my  object  had 
been  gained  I  had  no  objection  to  rejieal  the  act. 
During  my  temporary  resignation  of  office, 
which  took  i)lace  on  the  question  of  Mr.  Locke 
King’s  motion  for  an  alteration  of  the  county 
franchise.  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Sir  James 
Graham  endeavoured  to  persuade  me  not  to 
persevere  with  the  bill,  but  to  be  satisfied  with 
parliamentary  resolutions  asserting  the  rights 
of  the  crown.  I  did  not  like  to  retire  from 
the  position  I  had  assumed.  But  in  substance 
the  course  suggested  by  Lord  Aberdeen  would 
have  been  as  effectual  and  less  offensive  than 
that  which  I  adopted.” 

The  caricature  in  which  Lord  John  was 
represented  as  a  little  boy  running  away 
frightened  after  having  chalked  up  No  Popery 
on  Cardinal  Wiseman’s  door  ajipeared  in 
Punch. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  both  Oxford  uni¬ 
versity  (for  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  mem¬ 
ber)  and  that  of  Cambridge  presented  petitions- 
to  the  queen  in  favour  of  the  bill.  Her 
majesty  received  the  petitions  in  the  presence 
of  the  Prince  Consort  and  Lord  John,  and 
replied  in  terms  which  reflect  great  credit  on 
their  inventor.  “  I  thank  you,”  said  her 
majesty,  “  for  your  loyal  and  dutiful  address. 
I  fully  participate  in  your  expression  of 
gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  the  blessings 
which  He  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon 
this  country,  and  I  rejoice  in  the  proofs  which 
have  been  given  of  the  zealous  and  undimin¬ 
ished  attachment  of  the  people  of  England  to 
the  princii)les  asserted  at  the  Reformation. 
While  it  is  my  earnest  wish  that  complete 
freedom  of  conscience  should  be  enjoyed  by 
all  classes  of  my  subjects,  it  is  my  constant 
aim  to  uphold  the  great  jirivileges  and  extend 
the  usefulness  of  the  church  established  by 
law  in  this  country,  and  to  secure  to  my  people 
the  full  possession  of  their  ancient  rights  and 
liberties.” 

While  the  queen  read  this  reply  she  looked 
rather  excited,  and  Lord  John  Russell  stroked 
his  chin.  The  address  certainly  carried  out 
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to  the  letter  the  lawyer’s  advice,  “  LLsten  to 
all  that  other  people  say  and  never  tell  them 
anything.” 

To  conclude,  as  we  began,  with  Cardinal 
Wiseman.  Although  he  studiously  “made 
himself  agi-eeable,”  seized  on  “sym|)athetic” 
topics  with  great  dexterity,  and  wrote  a  story 
called  Fabiola,  which  had  some  popularity,  the 
general  British  public  never  liked  him.  He 
was  too  adroit,  too  artistic,  too  much  a  man  of 
the  world.  Rightly  or  wrongly  he  passed  for 
a  clever  bon  vivant,  full  of  ambition  and  showy 
rather  than  solid  ability.  He  lived  only  till 
he  was  sixty-three  years  of  age. 

It  must  be  remembered  again  and  again 
that  the  public  mind  had  been  since  1845-6, 
and  all  through  the  years  of  revolution,  under 
a  perfect  cyclone  of  excitement.  Some  very 
absurd  and  some  very  harsh  and  unguarded 
things  were  said  on  all  hands.  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  measure  for  the  permanent  endow¬ 
ment  of  Maynooth  (the-  grant  to  which  had 
previously  been  dependent  on  an  annual 
vote,  and  in  relation  to  which  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  took  a  course  the  significance  of  which 
will  be  stiU  further  seen  hereafter)  had 
stretched  to  the  utmost  the  patience  of  the 
old  -  fashioned  Protestant  party.  Rioting, 
burning  in  effigy,  pamphlets,  sermons,  “mass” 
meetings,  and  all  the  strongest  machinery  of 
religious  agitation  had  been  set  in  motion. 
Maynooth  was  the  cause  of  the  Irish  famine, 
and  also  of  the  cholera  of  1849  !  It  was  what 
had  encouraged  the  pope!  The  cause  of  Italian 
freedom  had  been  cruelly  checked  by  the  in¬ 
terference  of  France  at  the  instigation  of 
Roman  Catholic  bigots.  Nobody  was  to  be 
trusted.  Macaulay,  who  supported  the  grant, 
talked  of  “the  bray  of  Exeter  Hall” — nay,  he 
called  men  like  Candlish  and  Hugh  M'Neile 
“  braying  asses” — for  which  some  reports,  little 
to  his  advantage,  gave  “praying  asses.”  This 
cost  him  his  seat  at  the  election  of  1847.  Then 
there  had  been  the  Chartist  scare,  and  some 
had  maintiiined  that  Jesuits  were  busily  em- 
pjloyed  in  that  also;  that  the  policy  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  was  to  shake  the  foundations 
of  belief  and  social  order,  for  a  short  time,  in 
order  to  drive  England  back  into  the  bosom 
of  Holy  Church !  In  fact  there  was  thunder 


in  the  air  every  way.  Some  of  the  j)oems, 
sermons,  and  speeches  of  Kingsley  and  others 
gave  a  strange  voice  to  the  pent-up  excitement 
of  the  time : — 

“  The  Day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand,  at  hand! 

Its  storms  roll  up  the  sky : 

The  nations  sleep  starving  on  heaps  of  gold ; 

All  dreamers  toss  and  sigh. 

Gather  you,  gather  you,  angels  of  God  — 
Freedom,  and  Mercy,  and  Truth  ; 

Come !  for  the  Earth  is  g;rown  coward  and  old; 
Come  down  and  renew  us  her  youth. 

Gather  you,  gather  you,  hounds  of  hell — 
Famine,  and  Plague,  and  War ; 

Idleness,  Bigotry,  Cant,  and  Misrule, 

Gather  and  fall  in  the  snare  ! 

Hireling  and  Mammonite,  Bigot  and  Knave, 

Crawl  to  the  battle-field,  sneak  to  your  grave, 
In  the  Day  of  the  Lord  at  hand.  ” 

The  more  earnest  of  the  prophetic  or  poetic 
souls  were  deeply  disappyointed  when  the  ho¬ 
rizon  cleared,  and  the  nobler  enthusiasms  of 
the  hour  died  out,  as  they  did.  Other  excite¬ 
ment  was  to  come,  but  the  year  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  which  we  are  now  approaching, 
scarcely  answered  to  the  spirit  of  those  pas¬ 
sionate  lines  of  the  author  of  Alton  Locke. 

The  subject  of  flogging  in  the  army  had 
never  been  quite  allowed  to  sleep  for  many 
years  past.  Mr.  Hume  and  others  had  kept 
public  attention  on  the  alert  by  speeches,  mo¬ 
tions,  or  pamphlets,  and  in  1847  occurred  an 
incident  wdiich,  melancholy  in  itself,  proved 
beneficent  in  its  results. 

The  records  of  military  and  naval  flogging, 
like  those  of  the  cruelties  of  slavery  and  the 
Inquisition,  are  unfit  to  be  read ;  practically 
they  have  been  kept  under  lock  and  key,  ex¬ 
cept  on  rare  occasions.  In  the  good  old  days 
of  victory  and  glory  a  thousand  lashes  was 
not  a  very  uncommon  award,  and  these  would 
be  doled  out  in  such  portions  as  the  man  was 
able  to  bear.  It  was  not  unusual  to  find  a 
soldier  so  tom  with  the  lash  all  over  him  that 
it  was  a  question  for  debate  between  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  the  surgeon  on  what  part  of  the  body 
some  new  infliction  should  be  made.  We  will 
not  shock  any  one,  or  make  it  impossible  to 
read  this  page  aloud,  by  quoting  those  instances 
in  which  the  sentence,  or  supplement  to  the 
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sentence,  specifies  the  particular  manner  in 
which  the  lash  is  to  be  applied.  Drunkenne.ss 
was  a  very  frequent  occasion  for  these  cruelties; 
but  of  course  no  man  was  ever  cured  by  being 
flogged  half  his  lifetime,  from  the  shoulder  to 
below  the  thighs,  chop  and  change  about.  As 
soon  as  ever  the  poor  wretch  was  out  of  hos- 
piUil  he  naturally  drank  again.  Insubordina¬ 
tion,  rudeness  to  superioi-s,  was  also  a  common 
excuse  for  cutting  a  man  in  pieces  with  the 
dreadful  cat  which  was  then  used  in  the  navy. 
This  also  was  an  offence  w’hich  was  likely  to 
repeat  itself,  for  no  man  could  be  expected  to 
feel  kindly  to  a  superior  who  had  treated  him 
cruelly,  and  was  always  hinting  in  a  vague 
way  that  he  was  ready  to  do  it  again.  The 
case  of  the  private  in  the  Scots  Greys,  known 
afterwards  to  all  friends  of  the  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws  as  an  able  writer  under  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  “One  who  has  Whistled  at  the  Plough,” 
had  already  excited  much  attention  and 
shown  the  danger  which  attended  the  lash ; 
and  it  now  happened  that  a  private  soldier  con¬ 
demned  to  200  lashes  at  Hounslow  Barracks 
was  killed  by  the  punishment.  We  will  not 
sicken  any  one  by  the  medical  evidence  given 
at  the  coroner’s  inquest,  but  Mr.  Wakley,  of 
the  Lancet,  and  Radical  member  for  Finsbury, 
took  up  the  subject  with  discretion  as  well  as 
ardour,  and  though  he  and  his  coadjutors 
could  not  get  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  abolition  of  the  practice,  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion  (and  it  was  said  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  queen)  induced  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  issue  an  order  that  in  future 
the  number  of  lashes  should  not  exceed  fifty. 

Between  the  accession  of  the  queen  and  the 
end  of  the  first  half  century  a  serious  and 
important  impulse  was  given  to  the  subject  of 
high-class  education.  This  was  the  work  of 
one  man.  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,  who  had  some 
reputation  as  a  scholar  and  historian,  but 
whose  chief  claim  to  recollection  is  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  order.  He  it  was  who,  with  devout 
patience  and  endless  labour,  first  made  a 
public  school  a  nursery  of  goodness  and  solid 
bravery  of  character.  What  awful  trials  he 
underwent  at  Rugby  his  own  jien  has  told  us. 
The  baseness  and  brutality  of  the  boys  so 


weighed  upon  him  that  he  was  nearly  beaten 
out  of  heart  and  hope,  and  felt  almost  afiaid 
to  write  of  “heroism”  in  the  history  of  Rome 
on  which  he  was  engaged.  But  he  persevered 
till  he  died — of  angina  'pectoris — in  the  very 
prime  of  his  powers.  He  has  left  an  indelible 
mark  upon  pubfic-school  education  in  England. 

In  the  matter  of  Roman  history  Arnold 
did  little  more  than  popularize  Niebuhr;  but 
this  reference  to  the  subject  may  be  allowed 
to  introduce  the  remark  that  the  serious  and 
criticid  study  of  history  was  now  becoming  more 
general  in  this  country.  Even  the  public  at 
large  began  now  to  have  a  vague  idea  that 
Romulus  was  not  suckled  by  a  wolf  after  all ; 
the  word  myth,  though  often  erroneously  used 
for  any  untrue  story  whatever,  was  coming 
into  popular  use ;  and  even  schoolboys  picked 
up  such  wicked  notions  as  that  Homer  did  not 
compose  either  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey — 
notions  which,  it  is  pretty  well  known,  have  en¬ 
gaged  much  of  the  attention  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

During  the  decade  which  began  in  1840-1, 
and  ended  in  1850,  there  are  many  striking 
events  to  be  registered,  which  relate,  some  of 
them  to  the  progr-ess  of  science  proper,  others 
to  the  general  enlargement  of  our  knowledge, 
others  to  the  increase  of  our  more  obvious 
internal  resources.  The  first  impoi-tation  of 
the  manure  known  as  Guano  well  deserves  to 
be  signalized,  for  the  hopes  which  it  raised 
were,  for  a  time,  unbounded,  and  it  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  new  applications  of  science  to  agri¬ 
culture.  The  completion  and  opening  of  the 
Thames  Tunnel  was  a  triumph  of  enterjjri.se 
and  engineering  skill,  but,  like  so  many  of  the 
gigantic  .and  wonderful  projects  of  the  elder 
Brunei,  it  was  not  very  useful,  and  it  did  not 
pay.  The  completion  of  the  Britannia  Tubu¬ 
lar  Bridge  was  a  more  practical  success.  The 
commencement  of  Mr.  Layard’s  excavations 
near  Nineveh  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  simi¬ 
lar  enterprises  which  have  wonderfully  en¬ 
larged  our  knowledge  of  the  Orient  in  ancient 
times;  and  since  the  date  of  his  labours  we 
have,  following  up  similar  tracks,  touched 
upon  times  that  may  be  called  prehistoric. 
The  completion  of  the  great  telescope  of  Lord 
Rosse  is  an  event  that  cannot  be  omitted ; 
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and  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune,  by 
our  countryman  Adams,  belongs  to  the  high¬ 
est  sphere  of  scientific  triumph.  Mr.  Adams 
and  the  French  asstronomer  Le  Verrier  had 
long  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  pertur¬ 
bations  of  the  planet  Uranus,  and  the  latter 
was  the  first  to  publish  to  the  world  that  his 
investigations  had  clearly  proved  the  existence 
of  the  other  and  remote  orb.  Adams  was 
really  the  first  to  determine  the  exact  place 
of  Neptune,  which  he  did  in  October,  1845, 
but  he  kept  his  calculations  to  himself  till  a 
little  too  late  for  his  fame,  according  to  the 
etiquette  which  gives  the  precedence  to  the 
first  one  that  “speaks.”  However,  the  Eoyal 
Astronomical  Society  awarded  equal  honours 
to  the  two  savans,  and  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  made  Mr.  Adams  their  professor  of 
mathematics.  Subsequently  that  gentleman 
was  appointed  to  a  post  of  high  distinction  at 
Cambridge. 

Science  in  general  had  by  degrees  been 
claiming  more  and  more  of  the  public  atten¬ 
tion,  and  addressing  itself  moi'e  decidedly  to 
social  and  sanitary  problems.  Geology  had 
made  immense  progress,  amidst  violent  oppo¬ 
sition  from  many  theologians;  and  intense 
was  the  excitement  and  loud  the  outcry  when 
Dean  Buckland,  who  had  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  the  science,  was  appointed  Dean  of 
Westminster  in  1847.  Still  more  vehement 
were  the  denunciations  when  the  Vestiges  of 
the  Natural  Ilistori/  of  Creation  were  jDub- 
lished  in  1844.  In  this  work  what  was  then 
called  “the  theory  of  development,”  but  is 
now  known  as  that  of  “  evolution,”  was  first 
of  all  introduced  to  the  general  ijublic.  The 
authorship  was  not  named,  though  it  was  not 
long  doubted ;  but  for  some  time  it  w'as  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  Countess  of  Lovelace,  Lord 
Byron’s  only  daughter  Ada,  who  was  a  lady 
of  high  scientific  acquirements.  Scotchmen 
of  middle  age  will  remember  the  angry  dis¬ 
cussion,  started  from  the  theologicid  side, 
which  attended  and  pui-sued  the  increasing 
popularity  of  Mr.  George  Combe’s  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  Man  in  relation  to  External  Nature, 
which  in  this  decade  was  at  the  height  of  its 
influence  over  that  public  which  read  it  at  all 
— and  an  enormous  public  it  was.  George 


Combe,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  leader  of 
the  phrenological  school  of  those  days,  and 
was  unquestionably  an  able  and  useful  man. 
His  brother  Andrew  was  one  of  the  foremost 
of  that  band  of  medical  men  who  devoted 
more  of  their  energy,  with  pen  and  otherwise, 
to  “hygiene”  than  to  mere  medication  by 
drugs;  and  had  the  honour  of  being  ajjpointed 
in  1847  one  of  the  queen’s  physicians  in  ordi¬ 
nary  for  Scotland.  He  lived  on  till  fifty 
with  “  scarcely  any  lungs,”  and  at  last  was 
supposed  to  have  lost  his  life  in  consequence 
of  the  unhealthy  arrangements  of  a  ship  in 
which  he  had  travelled  from  America.  A 
few  weeks  before  his  death  he  addressed  to 
the  Times  a  powerful  letter  on  this  subject, 
and  it  was  the  first  impulse  towards  great 
and  continuous  reforms. 

Before  quitting  the  atmo.sphei’e  of  science 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mi-s.  Somerville, 
whose  noble  work  on  the  Connection  of  the 
Physical  Sciences  had  been  dedicated  to  the 
queen,  produced  in  1847  her  well-known  book 
on  Physical  Geography.  She  was  one  of  a 
small  band  of  unobtrusive  ladies  (Caroline 
Herschell,  the  sister  of  Sir  John,  being  an¬ 
other)  whose  example  did  much  to  heighten 
popular  notions  of  female  culture. 

In  1847  the  distress  in  Ireland  and  the 
long-di'awn  consequences  of  the  railway  mania 
of  1845-6  resulted  in  a  terrible  commercial 
crisis.  The  lowest  bank-rate  of  discount  was 
then  8  per  cent,  and  in  October  of  1847  the 
Bank  Charter  Act  was,  by  compulsion,  sus¬ 
pended  for  a  time,  in  order  to  give  greater 
elasticity  to  money  operations.  We  find,  how¬ 
ever,  many  curious  indications  of  the  growth 
of  the  nation  in  what  is  called  “  external  pro¬ 
sperity.”  Baron  Stockmar  had  written  to 
George  Combe  (with  the  active  concurrence 
of  the  queen  and  prince  consort),  to  consult 
him  upon  the  education  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  !Mr.  Combe  had  in  his  reply 
embodied  reflections  like  these : — “  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  wealth  and  luxury  of  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
isles  and  the  appalling  poverty  and  wretched¬ 
ness  of  many  among  the  labouring  classes,  is 
another  anomaly  which  is  at  variance  with 
ournatural  sentiments  of  humanity  and  justice. 
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and  finds  its  chief  precedents  in  the  history  of 
ancient  Rome  wlien  she  was  tottering  to  her 
fall.  This  condition  of  things  cannot  per¬ 
manently  endure  in  Great  Britain.  It  is 
condemned  by  Christians,  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  state  has  disappeared  in  France  and  in 
the  greater  portion  of  Germany.  We  see  Ire¬ 
land  agitated  to  the  centre  by  the  dominance 
of  a  church  at  variance  with  the  religious 
opinions  of  a  large  majoi-ity  of  the  people; 
and  in  Scotland  also,  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  have  seceded  from  the  church 
established  by  law. 

“If  ‘coming  events  cast  their  shadows  be¬ 
fore,’  we  may  without  presumption  say  that 
the  shadows  of  great  and  important  changes 
in  the  social  condition  of  Britain  are  already 
so  conspicuously  written  on  the  land,  that  the 
changes  themselves  cannot  be  far  distant.” 

At  about  the  same  date  we  may  note  in 
the  published  letters  of  this  acute  observer 
some  instructive  comments  on  the  aspects  of 
the  capital  of  England,  as  it  presented  itself 
to  a  visitor  who  knew  Scotland,  America, 
Germany,  and  Italy  very  well,  and  who  looked 
at  social  and  economic  questions  with  a  wide 
and  forecasting  glance.  “We  saw,”  says 
Combe,  “  a  good  deal  of  society  in  London, 
and  were  struck  by  the  diminution  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  feeling,  and  the  increasing  ascendency 
of  reason,  since  our  last  visit  in  1840.  Omni¬ 
buses  abound  to  an  extraordinary  extent; 
every  three  minutes,  three  in  close  succession 
are  seen  running  along  Oxford  Street  without 
intermission  from  seven  or  eight  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  till  long  past  ten  at  night,  and  people  of 
some  consideration  now  use  them.  We  dined 
with  Sir  James  Clark  on  the  day  of  our  de¬ 
parture  for  Scotland,  and  ordered  the  Black- 
wall  omnibus  to  call  at  his  house  for  us  at 
8  P.M.  to  carry  us  to  the  ship.  Mrs.  Combe 
said  in  joke  to  Lady  Clark—'  I  suppose  we 
should  apologize  to  you  and  Sir  James  for 
desecrating  your  door  by  ordering  an  omnibus 
to  draw  uj)  at  it.’  ‘Not  at  all,’  replied  Sir 
James,  ‘my  dignity  is  quite  safe,  for  the  om¬ 
nibus  draws  up  at  Buckingham  Palace  !’  This, 
he  said,  is  a  literal  fact,  and  is  a  great  change. 
Of  course  it  does  not  draw  up  <at  the  chief 
entrance,  but  not  at  any  back  door  either,  but 
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at  the  end  door  of  the  wing  fronting  the  open 
place  before  the  palace,  and  in  the  public  eye. 
Hired  carriages  with  one  horse,  ‘  Broughams’ 
and  ‘Clarences,’  are  now  admitted  into  all  the 
parks,  and  peo[)le  of  fashion  go  out  to  dinner 
in  street  cabs  at  a  fare  of  8d.  the  mile!  A 
lady  who  has  kept  a  pair  of  horses  these  fifty 
years  told  me  this  herself.  When  her  horses 
have  been  out  all  the  morning  and  cleaned 
and  put  up,  rather  than  dirty  them  and  the 
carriage  again  she  called  a  brougham  from 
the  street  and  went  to  dinner  in  it.  Even  a 
few  years  ago  this  would  have  been  thought 
tnfra  dig.  The  same  change  goes  much 
deeper.  Mr.  Cobden  has  taught  the  public 
and  the  peei-s  the  power  of  reason  in  the  corn- 
law  question,  and  demonstrated  that  it  is 
more  than  a  match  for  aristocracy  and  23oliti- 
cal  partisanship  combined.  The  jDeers  have 
openly  avowed  that  they  consider  themselves 
bound  to  yield  in  their  legislation  to  the 
public  voice  when  deliberately  and  unequi- 
vocably  uttered.  Add  to  these  cheering 
symptoms,  our  free-trade  j^rinciples  now  prac¬ 
tically  realized  (or  on  the  very  eve  of  being  so), 
our  extraordinary  railway  prosperity  (for  it  is 
only  the  speculators  who  are  bit  by  them),  and 
the  general  activity  of  all  branches  of  industry, 
and  I  may  safely  say  that  I  have  never  known 
England  and  Scotland  morally  and  physically 
in  a  more  promising  condition.  Ireland  con¬ 
tinues  as  wretched  as  ever,  and  I  can  scarcely 
conceive  what  wiU  improve  her  condition.” 

Thirty-five  years  ago  the  application  of 
chloroform  to  the  alleviation  of  the  pangs  of 
maternity  was  resisted  by  thousands  of  w'ell- 
meaning  jjious  persons  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  an  attempt  to  evade  “  the  curse  of  Eve.” 
The  queen  did  good  service  when,  supported 
by  Prince  Albert,  she  set  her  face  against  this 
prejudice.  To  object  to  the  use  of  anossthetics 
was  as  reasonable  as  to  object  to  a  lightning- 
conductor,  or  opium,  or  any  process  whatever 
for  tlie  lessening  of  jjain.  Yet  we  can  many 
of  us  remember',  and  we  can  all  of  us  trace,  in 
the  I'ecords  of  the  time,  the  uphill  work  that 
Dr.  Simirson  and  those  who  were  his  coad¬ 
jutors  or  his  followers  had  in  the  introduction 
of  ansesthetics  into  surger-y. 
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The  phrase,  “  a  sign  of  the  times,”  is  some¬ 
times  used  with  but  little  real  meaning.  But 
it  has  a  true  significance  M'heu  applied  to  the 
movements  for  erecting  jjublic  baths  and 
washhouses,  which  filled  so  lai'ge  a  sjiace  in 
the  public  eye  in  the  last  few  yearn  of  the 
half  century.  Mrs.  Catherine  Wilkinson  (of 
Liverpool)  is  one  of  the  names  which  the 
world  should  not  willingly  forget  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  subject,  but  there  were  others 
which  also  deserve  to  be  remembered.  In 
the  year  1844  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Man¬ 
sion  House,  London,  for  “promoting  clean¬ 
liness  among  the  poor;”  and  Ghisshouse  Yard, 
near  the  London  Docks,  is  a  place  which  is 
in  a  sense  classical,  as  the  scene  of  the  earlier 
efforts  of  the  “  Committee  for  the  promotion 
of  the  welfare  of  the  Homeless  Poor.”  Mr. 
Bowie,  a  medical  gentleman,  was  a  very  active 
promoter  of  this  movement.  But  it  was  not 
to  stop  at  what  may  be  called  the  charitable 
or  merely  philanthropic  phase.  Other  “  baths 
and  washhouses”  for  public  use  were  soon 
established  on  self-supporting  principles,  and 
in  1846  and  1847  enabling  acts  were  passed, 
in  consequence  of  which  borough  councils 
and  vestries  of  parishes  could  thenceforth, 
with  the  consent  of  the  ratepayers,  set  up 
establishments  of  this  nature.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  pursue  in  anything  like  detail  a  story 
so  well  known,  but  It  may  be  added  that 
eventually  every  nation  in  Europe  followed 
the  initiation  created  by  this  country,  and 
from  Sweden  to  Venetia  there  were  public 
b.aths  and  lavatories  for  the  poor  set  up. 

Medical  as  well  as  social  science  had  made 
very  remarkable  advances,  and  sanitary  im- 
})rovements  were  beginning  to  be  insisted  on. 
The  visitation  of  cholera  in  1849  called  public 
attention  to  the  condition  of  some  districts  of 
our  large  towns  where  the  means  of  common 
decency  and  cleanliness  had  never  existed, 
and  the  authorities  who  should  have  been 
responsible  for  a  proper  suj)ply  of  water  and 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  ordinary  laws  for 
jmeserving  the  general  health  were  awakened 
to  their  duties  by  the  prevalence  of  a  disease 
attributable  to  the  neglect  of  such  precautions. 
Unfortunately,  the  sudden  activity  stimulated 


by  the  presence  of  danger  was  in  many  cases 
only  transitory  and  j)artial,  and  some  of  the 
foul  neighbourhoods  remain  to  this  day  a 
reproach  to  our  boasted  progress  and  en¬ 
lightenment;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  important  improvements  were  effected 
by  observing  the  regulations  ordered  by  the 
government,  and  by  the  measures  taken  for 
])reveuting  the  spread  of  the  disorder,  which 
at  the  end  of  March  had  broken  out  in  twelve 
difierent  parts  of  tlie  metropolis,  twenty-seven 
towns  in  England  and  Wales,  and  seventeen 
towns  in  Scotland.  By  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber  the  mortality  in  London  had  reached  its 
highest,  and  by  the  13th  of  October  the  disease 
had  nearly  disappeared  from  the  metropolis. 
The  total  number  of  deaths  from  cholera  regis¬ 
tered  at  that  date  was  14,497.  The  result  of 
this  serious  visitation  was  the  adoption  of 
some  sanitary  measures  and  the  enforcing  of 
certain  regulations  intended  to  prevent  the 
incubation  and  spread  of  infectious  diseases. 
But  one  of  the  causes  which  perpetuated  the 
danger  was  the  continuance  of  overcrowded 
neighbourhoods,  consisting  of  foul,  ill-venti¬ 
lated,  and  badly  drained  tenements,  the  very 
ground  beneath  which  had  been  saturated 
with  sewage,  while  the  germs  of  fever  seem  to 
have  lain  in  the  decaying  materials  of  the 
walls  and  passages.  For  some  time  it  had 
been  generally  supposed  that  the  demolition 
of  some  of  these  neighbourhoods  by  the  new 
lines  of  railway  carried  through  them  or  by 
other  “public  improvements”  had  efiected  a 
“clean  sweep,”  and  that  some  of  the  worst 
slums  had  disappeared.  But  in  many  cases, 
though  the  railway  had  cut  through  a  neigh¬ 
bourhood  it  had  only  removed  a  portion  of  it, 
so  that  the  great  bare  archways  and  viaducts 
had  become  a  kind  of  screen  to  hide  sor¬ 
did  and  miserable  streets,  where  the  houses 
were  swarming  from  garret  to  basement,  and 
were  more  than  ever  overcrowded  by  the 
tenants  evicted  from  the  places  which  had 
been  demolished.  This  condition  of  things  is 
still  obvious  in  many  neighbourhoods,  which 
are  hidden  from  casual  observation,  and  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  neglected  or  forgotten  by  sanitary 
boards  and  commissions,  which  .are  constantly 
boasting  of  their  activity  and  public  usefulness. 
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An  allusion  to  railway  extension  almost 
requires  a  jiassing  reference  to  the  enormous 
transactions  which  belong  to  the  period  of  the 
railway  mania,  1845  to  1850,  when  the  name 
of  George  Hudson,  “the  Ihiilway  King,”  M.P. 
for  Sunderland,  wiis  heard  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  the  man  to  whom  speculators  of  all 
classes,  from  dukes  to  footmen,  appealed 
and  cringed  that  they  might  obtain  shares  in 
some  of  the  enormous  enterprises  which  had 
already  apparently  yielded  him  a  colossal 
fortune.  There  is  no  need  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  railway  speculations  which  this 
one  man  was  instrumental  in  promoting. 
Possessed  of  an  almost  sublime  audacity  and 
with  extraordinary  aptitude  and  energy  for 
business,  he  became  the  parliamentary  repre¬ 
sentative  of  railway  interests,  and  held  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  importance  in  the  chief  companies. 
In  one  day  in  1846  he  directed  the  course  of 
twenty-six  bills  which,  under  his  advice,  had 
been  ap])roved  by  the  shareholders  of  the 
Midland  line,  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards  in 
the  space  of  less  than  an  hour  had  influenced 
the  sanction  of  six  bills  by  the  York  and 
North  Midland  shareholders  and  seven  bills  by 
those  of  tlie  Newcastle  and  Darlington  Com¬ 
pany,  and  had  taken  his  seat  as  the  adviser 
or  rather  controlling  director  of  the  New¬ 
castle  and  Berwick  line.  In  a  few  hours  he 
had  obtained  the  consent  of  shareholders  to 
forty  bills  involving  an  expenditure  of  about 
ten  millions  sterling.  During  the  session  of 
1846  the  total  amount  of  subscriptions  by 
l>er8on3  subscribing  ;£2000  and  upward  to 
any  railway  subscription  contract  deposited 
in  the  bill  office,  was  above  a  hundred  and 
twenty-one  millions,  and  Mr.  Hudson  was 
represented  as  subscribing  £818,540  for  twen¬ 
ty-three  lines  in  which  he  was  concerned, 
though  how  much  or  how  little  of  the  money 
was  actually  paid  and  how  many  of  the  shares 
were  held  by  him  as  compensation  for  ser¬ 
vices  was  another  question.  The  new  rail¬ 
ways  authorized  to  be  constructed  during  that 
session  involved  an  expenditure  of  nearly  a 
hundred  and  thirty  millions.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  George  Hudson  was  Lord-mayor  of 
York,  and  his  official  banquet  was  attended 
by  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  Lord  George  Bentinck, 


the  Archdeacon  of  York,  and  other  distin¬ 
guished  guests.  In  1849,  however,  the  tide 
of  his  success  began  to  turn,  in  consequence 
of  inquiries  that  had  to  be  made  as  to  his 
methods  of  procedure.  It  wijs  reported  that 
as  chairman  of  a  company  he  had  bought 
shai-es  on  another  line  and  resold  them  to  the 
company,  instead  of  buying  them  as  directetl 
for  the  company  at  “first-hand,”  also  that  he 
exercised  improper  influence  over  auditors, 
directors,  and  secretary.  In  another  company 
he  and  the  vice-chairman  were  both  accused 
of  having  acted  in  anything  but  a  straight¬ 
forward  manner  with  the  accounts.  A  short 
time  afterwards  a  petition  was  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons  from  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway  Comj^any,  making  grave 
charges  against  him  in  his  capacity  as  chair¬ 
man,  and  he  had  to  endeavour  to  rebut  the 
accusation  of  tampering  with  the  share-list. 
Similar  charges  began  to  multijfly  ngainst 
him,  and  many  of  the  aristocratic  supporters 
who  had  flattered  and  fawned  on  him  in  the 
zenith  of  his  enormous  success,  and  who  had 
been  enriched  by  the  premiums  at  which  they 
had  sold  shares  obtained  by  his  advice  and 
assistance,  now  began  to  fall  away  from  him. 
At  a  meeting  held  in  York  the  shareholders 
of  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  line  determined 
to  proceed  against  him  for  illegally  retaining 
to  his  own  use  above  £180,000  of  the  funds 
of  the  company.  It  was  not  till  1853  that 
the  suit  was  settled,  when  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  gave  judgment  against  him  for  £54,000; 
but  by  that  time  he  had  been  obliged  to 
resign  most  of  his  important  appointments, 
and  not  only  the  prestige  that  had  attached 
to  his  name  had  disappeared,  but  the  fortune 
which  he  had  accumulated  was  involved  in 
the  collapse  of  his  reputation.  It  is  ])retty 
well  known  that  the  man  who,  by  unbounded 
confidence,  not  unaided  by  remarkable  powers 
of  combination,  had  risen  from  a  comjiara- 
tively  humble  station  to  a  position  in  which 
he  was  courted  by  the  leaders  of  fashion  and 
the  representatives  of  aristocracy,  eventually 
sank  into  poverty.  He  defended  himself 
against  the  charges  of  his  opponents  by  repre¬ 
senting  that  all  he  gained  was  only  the  legiti¬ 
mate  advantage  which  his  exertions  warranted 
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him  in  (luiniuiiling  in  return  fur  unremitting 
■services  to  tlie  companies  with  which  he  was 
connected;  but  he  wiis  unable  to  impress  even 
his  friends  witli  this  view  of  the  case,  and 
though  he  retained  little  or  nothing  of  his 
gains  he  was  unable  to  retrieve  his  position. 
But  he  lived  on  a  small  annuity,  either  saved 
from  the  wreck  or  subscribed  by  those  who 
had  known  him  in  his  better  days,  and 
maintained  his  cheerful  and  undoubtedly  at¬ 
tractive  manner  for  many  years,  lie  died 
not  long  since  at  the  house,  it  is  said,  of  a 
man  who  had  once  been  his  butler,  and  with 
whom  he  had  lodged  for  some  time  before 
his  death  in  exceedingly  straitened  circum¬ 
stances,  if  not  in  actual  jjoverty.  Of  the 
various  lampoons  and  jocularities  which 
ajypeared  in  print  about  the  Railway  King  and 
■Mrs.  Hudson  and  their  sudden  elevation  to 
the  comj)anionshij)  of  jieers  and  jjrelates,  there 
is  no  need  to  recall  the  rather  coarse  ])articu- 
lars.  Many  of  our  readers  will  remember 
Thackei-ay’s  “Yellowplush  Rapei-s”  in  Punch, 
and  the  burlesque  but  not  very  exaggerated 
adventures  of  the  footman  who  became  a 
great  railway  speculator.  This,  of  course, 
w!is  not  intended  as  a  special  satire  upon 
Hudson,  who  was  never  a  footman,  but  it 
was  a  highly  diverting  “skit,”  showing  the 
course  of  the  railway  mania  and  its  possible 
intlueuco  in  subverting  social  distinctions. 

The  eager  gambling  for  railway  shares 
seems  to  have  been  fn-st  ])rominently  mani¬ 
fested  at  Leeds,  where,  in  the  summer  of  1845, 
the  police  had  to  be  employed  in  keei)ing  a 
way  along  the  thoroughfares  leading  to  the 
Stock  Exchange,  the  chairman  of  which  called 
a  meeting  of  the  members  to  remonstrate  with 
them  on  the  reckless  speculation  that  had 
caused  as  many  as  100,000  shares  to  be  sold 
there  in  one  day.  But  the  rapid  promotion  of 
new  lines  made  such  spec\dation  inevitable, 
and  the  mania  spread.  Up  to  the  3l8t  of 
October  there  had  been  1428  railway  enter¬ 
prises  registered,  involving  an  outlay  of  above 
701  millions.  “Take  away,”  it  was  said, 
“ill 40,000,000  for  railways  comj)letcd  or  in 
progress,  exclude  all  the  most  extravagant 
schemes,  and  divide  the  remainder  by  ten,  C!in 
we  add  from  our  present  resources  even  a  tenth 


of  the  vast  remainder!  Can  we  add  £50,000,000 
to  the  railway  sjieculations  we  are  already  ir¬ 
retrievably  embarked  in?  We  cannot  without 
the  most  ruinous,  universal,  and  desperate  con¬ 
fusion.”  The  liujt  week  in  November  showed 
that  these  progno-stications  were  not  altogether 
inexcusable.  The  railway  department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  been  completely  remo¬ 
delled,  and  though  it  did  not  demaiul  repoi'ts 
on  the  merits  of  the  projioscd  lines,  it  re- 
(piirod  to  be  furnished  with  ))lans,  8j)ecifica- 
tions,  and  drawings,  conveying  comj)lete  in 
formation.  Railway  committees  of  the  House 
of  Commons  sat  constantly  even  during  ad¬ 
journments  of  the  house.  The  amount  of 
business  brought  before  them  compelled  them 
to  take  the  new  ])rojects  in  groups  arranged 
by  a  classificiition  committee,  and  yet  they 
could  not  get  through  the  work.  The  excite¬ 
ment  outside  Wivs  tremendous.  A  railway 
literature  sprung  uj)  specially  devoted  to  re¬ 
cording  the  j)articulars  of  new  enterprises  :uid 
the  condition  of  the  share-market.  Before 
the  month  of  October  332  new  schemes  were 
proposed,  involving  a  ca]jit;vl  of  £270,950, OOt), 
of  which  £23,000,000  would  have  to  be  de- 
])osited  before  the  acts  could  be  applied  for. 
The  English  market  w:is  flooded  not  only  with 
our  own  but  with  foreign  projects.  The  bust 
day  for  bringing  jilans,  sj)ecific.ations,  and  [)ar- 
ticulars  before  the  Board  of  Trade  wa-s  the  30th 
of  November,  and  by  an  overnight  when  this 
date  was  fixed  it  had  not  been  noticed  that  it 
would  fall  on  a  Sunday.  The  efforts  to  com¬ 
plete  the  necessary  plans  and  notifications  in 
time  wei’e  tremendous.  Lithographers’  clerks 
and  draughtsmen  were  emjjloyed  night  and 
day,  and  one  lithographic  i)rinter  undertook 
so  much  work  that  he  had  to  engage  four  hun¬ 
dred  men  from  Belgium.  Not  only  in  Loudon 
but  in  the  country  the  j)reparations  were  ciir- 
ried  on  in  breathless  haste,  and  hoi-ses  were 
hired  and  kept  in  readineas  to  bring  the  plans 
to  town  at  the  bust  moment,  since  special  trains 
were  in  many  ciises  refused  to  competitors  of 
the  lines  of  railway  already  in  existence.  A 
large  staff  of  clerks  was  apj)ointed  at  tlie 
Board  of  Trade  office  to  receive  the  plans  and 
speciheations,  and  the  day  began  with  moder¬ 
ate  order;  but  as  the  hours  went  on  and  night 
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approached  the  deliveries  became  so  numerous 
that  it  was  impossible  to  register  them  quickly 
enough. 

It  w;us  a  race  among  the  agents  to  reach  tlie 
office  before  the  striking  of  twelve  at  mid¬ 
night,  when  the  doors  were  to  be  closed.  All 
who  were  inside  the  hall  before  that  time 
were  to  have  their  applications  accepted. 
During  the  last  hour  a  crowd  filled  the  lobby 
jostling  and  pushing  and  yet  listening  with 
feverish  anxiety  for  each  name  as  it  was  called, 
while  another  crowd  outside,  assembled  to  wit- 
ness  the  rush,  commented  freely  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  each  new  arrival  who  brought  fresh 
bundles  of  papei-s  and  hurried  in  breathless 
and  excited.  As  the  hour  began  to  sti'ike  an 
agent  pushed  his  way  in,  and  as  the  chimes 
had  not  ceased  he  was  admitted  after  some 
altercation.  It  was  thought  that  he  was  the 
last,  but  as  a  quarter  past  struck,  a  post-chaise 
dashed  up  drawn  by  four  reeking  horses. 
Three  gentlemen  jumped  out,  each  with  an 
armful  of  papers.  The  door  at  the  end  of  the 
lobby  was  closed,  but  in  answer  to  the  advice 
of  the  crowd  one  of  them  rung  the  bell.  The 
door  was  opened  by  a  police-officer,  and  as  he 
refused  to  admit  them,  the  late-comers  pitched 
their  papers  into  the  hall,  breaking  a  lamp  in 
the  achievement.  The  documents  were  flung 
out  and  in  again  and  out  again,  when  the  door 
was  opened.  The  applicants  not  knowing  the 
way  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  postboy  had 
been  driving  about  the  streets  ever  since  half¬ 
past  ten  in  the  endeavour  to  find  the  office. 
Such  was  the  story  told  by  one  of  the  agents 
to  the  friendly  crowd  outside,  much  to  their 
amusement. 

Of  couise  all  the  competitors  in  this  great 
railway  struggle  were  not  successful,  and  there 
was  considerable  apprehension  in  the  country 
as  to  the  results  of  the  reckless  speculation  of 
which  these  apidications  were  the  disclosure; 
but  a  large  numl^er  of  the  proposed  schemes 
were  in  some  form  or  other  ultimately  adopted, 
and  our  gigantic  railway  system  may  be  said  to 
have  sprung  into  existence  with  a  suddenness 
that  in  almost  any  other  country  would  have 
caused  a  much  more  serious  financial  crisis  if 
not  semi-national  bankruptcy  before  it  could 
have  been  so  far  completed  as  to  begin  to 


realize  satisfactory  results.  Even  before  those 
results  had  been  largely  attained  there  were 
endless  disputes  on  the  subject  of  construction, 
and  the  battle  of  the  broad  and  narrow  gauge, 
which  was  waged  because  the  Great  Western 
line  had  been  made  on  a  broader  gauge  than 
the  otheis,  divided  engineers,  and  gave  rise  to 
a  royal  commission,  proposed  by  Mr.  Oobden, 
for  inquiring  into  the  respective  merits  of 
the  rival  plans.  In  the  end  this  commission 
reported  in  favour  of  the  narrow  gauge,  and 
recommended  that  the  Great  We.stern  should 
be  altered  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about 
£1,000,000,  but  this  advice  was  not  taken. 
The  narrow  gauge  was  to  be  adopted  thence¬ 
forth,  but  instead  of  altering  the  Great  Wes¬ 
tern  the  branches  of  that  line  were  accommo¬ 
dated  to  the  broad  measure,  and  it  remained 
a  practical  example  of  the  system  which  had 
been  abandoned. 

Lord  J ohn  Russell’s  government  had  accom¬ 
plished  little  in  the  way  of  really  important 
legislation  between  1846  and  1850,  although 
many  invaluable  contributions  had  been  inde¬ 
pendently  made  to  social  progress,  and  some 
useful  inquiries  by  government  commissions 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  investigation 
led  to  the  more  complete  and  direct  adoption 
by  parliament  of  measures  for  the  public 
benefit. 

Among  the  chief  of  these  were  the  group 
of  enactments  that  were  founded  on  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Act  of  1848,  introduced  on  the 
representations  of  Mr.  Chadwick  and  D) . 
Southwood  Smith,  whose  inquiries  had  as  far 
back  as  1842  been  followed  by  a  sanitary  com¬ 
mission,  the  report  of  which  had  been  pub¬ 
lished,  though  no  distinctly  inclusive  measure 
was  adopted  during  the  period  of  political  ex¬ 
citement  that  followed.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  refen-ed  to,  a  general  Board  of  Health 
was  appointed,  on  which  Lord  Carlisle  and 
Lord  Ashley  joined  the  two  gentlemen  already 
mentioned,  and  the  Metrojwlitan  Sewers  Act, 
the  Metropolitan  Interments  Act  (which 
was  in  1852  extended  to  the  whole  kingdom), 
and  several  other  most  useful  measures,  were 
endorsed  or  initiated. 

The  sanitary  arrangements  of  our  large 
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towns,  and  perhaps  especially  of  the  metro- 
l)olis,  are  stiU  exceedingly  defective.  The 
water  supply  is  often  inadequate,  and  builders 
and  owners  of  house  property  persistently 
disregard  the  law  by  neglecting  to  provide 
proper  appliances  for  its  regular  provision. 
In  many  populous  neighbourhoods  houses 
liave  been  erected  on  ground  saturated  with 
surface  drainage  and  filled  in  with  refuse,  the 
sewers  are  too  often  ineffective,  and  incom¬ 
petent  to  relieve  whole  districts  from  the  con¬ 
stant  sense  of  impure  exhalations,  while  after 
the  construction  at  enormous  cost  of  a  system 
of  main  drainage,  carrying  the  chief  part  of 
the  sewage  of  London  to  a  point  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  it  is  contended  by  some 
authorities  that  the  consequent  pollution  of  the 
river  shows  the  whole  plan  to  be  wrong  in 
principle,  and  that  the  stream  is  little  better 
than  an  open  sewer.  With  all  these  deficien¬ 
cies,  however,  the  condition  of  Loudon  as  well 
as  that  of  other  large  towns  has  so  greatly 
improved  during  the  last  thirty  years  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  beneficial  efiects 
of  the  legislation,  which  has  at  all  events  kept 
public  attention  constantly  alive  to  sanitary 
matters,  and  has  made  the  metropolis  one  of 
the  healthiest  places  in  Europe. 

The  mortality  in  Ireland  was  terrible,  and 
only  began  to  diminish  when  the  measures 
adopted  for  relieving  the  starving  population 
became  more  effectual.  Before  1847,  5000 
of  the  people  of  the  south-west  coast  of  the 
island  had  perished,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
that  year  £1,000,000  a  month  was  expended 
and  708,230  pereons  were  employed  daily  in 
the  public  works.  £2,000,000  sterling  had 
already  been  spent,  and  food  to  the  value  of 
£16,000,000  had  been  lost  in  the  blight  which 
had  reduced  the  country  to  starvation,  while 
instead  of  2,000,000  quartem  of  corn  we  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  Ireland, 
an  exportation  of  that  quantity  would  be 
required.  A  report  afterwai'ds  presented  by 
the  relief  commissioners  stated,  that  out  of 
2049  electoral  districts,  1677  had  been  placed 
under  the  Relief  Act;  that  2,920,792  rations 
of  food  had  been  given  and  99,220  sold  daily, 
while  £54,439  had  been  received  in  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  six  months,  besides  contributions  of 


food  from  America  and  from  Turkey.  The  con¬ 
tinued  help  given  in  these  various  ways,  with 
the  ample  harvest  of  1847,  greatly  mitigated 
the  want  and  misery  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
especially  as  the  navigation  laws  were  sus¬ 
pended  in  favour  of  vessels  carrying  goods 
thither;  and  the  passing  of  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Act,  brought  forward  by  Peel  in 
July,  1848,  had  a  very  considerable  effect  in 
permanently  terminating  one  of  the  causes 
of  depression,  and  of  restoring  a  better  state 
of  things  in  several  districts  by  facilitating 
the  sale  and  transfer  of  encumbered  estates. 
By  this  measure  the  delays  of  the  intricate 
transfers  effected  through  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery  were  abolished,  and  moderate  fees  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  heavy  costs  that  accompanied 
them.  The  transfers  were  cheai)ly  and  quickly 
made  through  a  commission  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  consisting  of  three  paid  commis¬ 
sioners  and  a  secretary.  This  commission  was 
oidy  to  act  for  such  ownei-s  or  encumbnmcers 
of  estates  as  applied  to  them  for  the  purpose, 
and  they  were  then  to  sell  the  property  in 
such  a  manner  and  in  such  quantities  as  they 
deemed  best;  their  conveyance  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser  would  be  an  indefeasible  title  including 
the  authority  to  put  him  in  legal  possession ; 
the  purchase  money  was  to  be  paid  into  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  in  the  name  of  the  commis¬ 
sion,  who  were  empowered  to  divide  it  amongst 
the  various  persons  who  were  in  their  judg¬ 
ment  entitled  to  it.  This  measure  could  not 
be  brought  into  satisfactory  operation  until 
the  country  was  in  a  less  disturbed  condition, 
and  while  it  had  been  necessary  to  introduce 
strong  measures  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
in  Irekind,  the  deluded  people  had  also  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  leaders  who  talked  so  loudly 
and  so  persistently  of  Irish  wrongs  were  them¬ 
selves  incapable  of  organizing  any  method 
of  relieving  them.  Their  constant  agitation 
and  the  insatiable  vanity  which  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  country  to  their  demands  to  be 
regarded  as  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
were  daily  preventing  the  amelioration  of  those 
real  grievances  which  demanded  immediate 
redress.  However,  Smith  O’Brien,  Meagher, 
O’Donoghue,  MacManus,  and  others,  who  had 
stood  in  the  way  of  every  effectual  measure 
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of  relief  to  Ireland  since  they  became  the 
heads  of  the  party  which  succeeded  O’Connell, 
had  been  arrested  after  a  rather  theatrical 
exhibition  of  violent  “patriotism,”  and  had 
been  sentenced  to  death,  but  it  was  well 
understood  that  the  sentence  would  be  com¬ 
muted  to  one  of  banishment,  or  as  their  fol- 
lowei-s  would  call  it  transportation,  though 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  were  never 
treated  as  ordinary  convicts.  John  Mitchel, 
the  unyielding  advocate  of  the  repeal  of  the 
union,  who  had  so  long  advocated  armed 
rebellion,  had  already  been  sent  to  the  Ber¬ 
mudas, though  the“Confederates”who  claimed 
to  be  his  supporters  swore  he  should  not  leave 
Ireland  while  they  lived.  It  became  neces¬ 
sary  at  length  to  put  down  the  preachers  of 
.sedition,  the  secret  assassins  and  the  more 
open  advocates  of  rebellion,  with  a  strong  hand, 
even  for  the  sake  of  saving  Ireland  from  utter 
ruin  and  her  people  from  irretrievable  misery 
and  pauperism.  In  a  short  time  the  country 
would  have  been  unsafe  to  live  in,  and  already 
people  left  it  because  of  the  terrorism  which 
had  begun  to  prevent  the  just  application  of 
the  laws,  and  the  punishment  of  criminals  who 
had  been  guilty  of  outrages  and  murder.  Tlie 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the 
presence  of  war  steamers  in  Irish  harbours, 
the  transport  of  troops  to  the  towns,  and  the 
enrolment  of  extra  police  were  measures  which 
were  thought  necessary  to  show  that  the  Young 
Ireland  party  was  not  to  be  tolerated  when 
it  announced  that  active  measures  would  be 
taken  to  raise  rebellions,  by  men  who,  had 
they  been  successful  in  fomenting  a  civil  war 
where  thousands  of  persons  would  have  been 
killed,  would  have  been  incompetent  to  organ¬ 
ize  a  settled  government. 

Although  there  have  been  more  recent  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  the  extravagant  oratory  of  self- 
styled  patriots,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  men  supposed  to  be  sane  could  have 
talked  and  acted  as  the  rebel  leaders  of  1848 
did,  and  the  results  would  have  been  ludicrous 
but  for  their  being  so  sad.  “  In  the  case  of 
IreLind  now,”  said  an  article  in  the  Irish 
Felon,  “  there  is  but  one  fact  to  deal  with,  and 
one  question  to  be  considered.  The  fact  is 
that  there  are  at  present  in  occupation  of  our 


country  some  40,000  armed  men  in  the  livery 
and  service  of  England,  and  the  question  is 
how  best  and  soonest  to  kill  and  capture  these 
40,0(X)  men?”  But  the  troops  were  sent  to 
preserve  order,  and  to  protect  the  more  law- 
abiding  Irish  people  against  the  incendiaries 
and  preachers  of  insurrection,  who,  though 
they  vainly  endeavoured  to  create  a  rebellion, 
were  active  in  their  efforts  to  prolong  the  dis¬ 
turbances  which  made  both  life  and  property 
insecure.  The  people  themselves  had  already 
begun  to  find  out  that  the  professed  leaders, 
who  made  agitation  a  business  and  used  it  for 
the  purpose  of  personal  vanity  and  self-aggran¬ 
dizement,  were  the  cause  of  many  of  those 
sufferings  which  they  attributed  to  other 
political  causes. 

Smith  O’Brien,  Dillon,  O’Donoghue,  Cant¬ 
well,  and  others,  went  about  haranguing  and 
boasting  in  the  endeavour  to  excite  the  people 
in  various  places  to  arm  and  to  rise  against  the 
government;  but  the  “Young  Ireland”  busi¬ 
ness  was — to  use  an  Americanism — pretty 
well  played  out,  and  people  began  to  see 
what  sort  of  men  they  were  who  talked  so 
loudly  and  posed  themselves  so  heroically. 
William  Smith  O’Brien  was  a  gentleman  of 
ancient  family,  and  it  was  generally  believed 
that  he  was  originally  sincere  in  his  protesbi- 
tions,  but  he  and  the  cause  he  at  that  time 
represented  ended  in  a  farce,  which  was,  how¬ 
ever,  tragic  enough  for  the  families  of  the  poor 
fellows  who  were  killed  or  wounded  in  what 
was  afterwards  known  as  the  “  Cabbage-gar¬ 
den  Insurrection.”  He  and  some  of  his  com¬ 
panions  had  three  or  four  days  before  visited 
Mullinahone,  where,  after  calling  the  people 
together  by  ringing  the  bell  of  the  chapel,  they 
induced  their  followers  to  accompany  them  to 
tlie  police  barracks,  on  which  they  were  to 
make  an  attack,  but  the  few  officers  who  were 
stationed  there  gave  them  such  a  warm  recep¬ 
tion  that  they  retreated  rather  precipitately 
to  another  district,  where  they  met  with  no 
better  success.  It  became  necessary  to  order 
the  arrest  of  the  chief  agitators,  and  on  the  day 
following  the  warrant  that  this  should  be  done, 
O’Brien,  who  boasted  his  descent  from  the 
ancient  kings  of  Munster,  and  it  was  thought 
aspired  to  a  restoration  of  the  regal  purjde  to 
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his  own  shoulders,  marched  with  his  colleagues,  j 
and  above  a  thousand  followers  armed  with  ' 
muskets,  pikes,  scythes,  and  other  weapons, 
to  Ballingarry,  halting  at  a  place  called  the 
Bog  of  Boulagh.  Mr.  Trant,  a  sub-inspector  , 
of  police,  W'as  sent  wdth  forty  or  fifty  con¬ 
stables  to  disperse  the  insurgents,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  arrest  their  leaders,  for  whose  appre¬ 
hension  a  reward  had  been  offered.  The 
police  expected  a  reinforcement  of  constables 
or  soldiers,  and  seeing  the  large  number  of 
their  opponents,  decided  to  station  them¬ 
selves  in  a  small  house  beyond  some  field.s,  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  main  road.  This 
house  belonged  to  the  widow  Cormack,  who, 
foreseeing  the  probability  of  a  fight,  had  j 
called  in  her  five  children  and  shut  the  door. 
When  the  mob  of  insurgents  saw  the  police 
enter  the  hou.se  and  take  possession  of  it  they 
made  threatening  gestures  at  the  widow,  who 
was  so  alarmed,  especially  when  a  few  shots 
began  to  be  fired,  that  she  ran  out  to  find 
O’Brien,  who  was  seated  in  her  cabbage  garden 
with  the  ’82  club  cap  on  his  head,  but  in  such 
a  position  as  to  be  out  of  the  line  of  fire  from 
the  house.  The  widow  endeavoured  to  induce 
him  to  speak  to  the  police,  but  he  not  un¬ 
naturally  refused  to  trust  himself  near  them, 
and  sent  a  message  to  the  inspector  that  all 
he  wanted  was  for  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  a  proposal  wdiich  they  in  turn  declined. 
The  police  were  then  busily  barricading  the 
upper  windows,  for  the  rebels  were  firing 
from  the  adjoining  sheds,  and  as  the  situ¬ 
ation  was  rather  a  warm  one  O’Brien  re¬ 
treated,  and  after  his  followers  had  advanced 
to  storm  the  house,  but  had  nm  off  with  the 
utmost  celerity  in  all  directions  on  being  met 
with  a  sharp  volley,  he  was  seen  making 
his  way  on  all  fours  among  the  cabbages, 
whence  he  emerged  to  mount  a  horse  belong¬ 
ing  to  one  of  the  constables,  and  to  escape, 
loudly  complaining  of  the  cowardice  of  his 
followers.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  was 
arrested  at  the  Thurles  railway-station,  when 
he  was  just  leaving  for  Limerick,  and  with 
Meagher,  MacMauus,  and  O’Donoghue  was 
sentenced  to  death.  They  were  sent  to  Aus¬ 
tralia,  where  Meaghersoonbecamea  farmer  and 
land-owner,  MacManus  went  into  trade,  and 


j  O’Donoghue  also  found  somereputable  and  use- 
'  ful  occuj)atiou,  O’Brien  alone  making  repeated 
efforts  to  escape,  and  endeavouring  to  evade 
his  parole,  so  that  it  w'as  imj)ossible  to  give 
,  him  the  same  opportunities  of  independence 
and  comparative  freedom.  The  sentence  on 
these  rebels  was  not  caiaied  out  even  by  the 
mitigated  punishment  of  what  was  known  as 
transportation.  It  was  banishment  under  not 
very  severe  conditions. 

The  condition  of  the  Iri.sh  people  in  1848 
was  still  deplorable,  and  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  had  been  as  complete  as  in  1846. 
A  great  breadth  of  land  remained  uucropped. 
The  peasantry  were  in  many  places  wdthout 
j  money  or  the  means  of  earning  it.  The  rate 
of  wages  was  fivepence  a  day,  and  though 
food  was  compai'atively  abundant  in  the 
markets,  there  were  no  means  of  buying  it. 
The  labourers  had  neither  work  nor  money, 
and  the  poor-rates  were  already  heavier  than 
either  landlords  or  tenants  could  bear.  In 
October,  1848,  Prince  Albert,  writing  of  an 
interview  which  he  had  had  with  Lord  Clar¬ 
endon,  said  :  “  The  description  he  gives  of  the 
state  of  the  country  (Ireland)  is  most  gloomy 
and  distressing.  The  rebellion  is  put  down, 
but  the  spirit  among  the  people  is  still  the 
same,  and  any  agitator  will  have  them  all  <at 
his  command.  Arms  ai'e  concealed,  and  mur- 
dei-s  and  outrages  of  every  kind  happen  daily 
— even  highway  robbery,  a  crime  hitherto 
quite  unknow'ii  in  Ireland.  .  .  .  Remark¬ 

able  is  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  have  lost  lately  all  influence  over  the 
people.  Their  agitating  and  urging  to  rebel¬ 
lion,  and  when  the  day  came  flinching  from 
it,  has  enraged  the  populace.  The  immediate 
consequence  of  this  is  that  the  priests  can  get 
no  dues  or  other  payments,  and  that  in  some 
places  they  are  actually  starving.  .  .  . 

Lord  Clarendon  looks  forward  to  the  winter 
with  perfect  dismay.  The  poverty  is  dread¬ 
ful,  and  he  is  afraid  that  a  great  part  of  the 
population  must  die  from  absolute  want ;  they 
grow  nothing  but  potatoes  in  spite  of  eveiy 
experience  and  caution,  and  these  have  failed 
again  entirely.  Lord  Clarendon  knows  an 
instance  of  a  man  having  sown  wheat  which 
had  come  ujr  beautifully,  and  ploughing  it  up 
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again  for  potatoes  because  he  saw  the  pota¬ 
toes  of  his  neighbour  look  tolerably  well. 
There  is  emigi'ation  going  on,  but  of  those 
people  only  whom  one  would  wish  to  keep — 
farmers  with  one  or  two  hundred  i)Ouuds  in 
their  i)Ocket.  They  cut  the  corn  on  the  Sun¬ 
day,  sell  it  on  Monday  morning,  and  are  oil’  to 
America,  having  driven  otf  and  sold  before 
all  their  cattle,  leaving  the  waste  fields  behind 
them  and  the  landlords  without  rent.  The 
landlords  are  oppressed  to  a  dreadful  degree 
by  poor-rates,  which  must  be  levied  to  keep 
the  population  alive,  but  which  they  cannot 
afford  any  longer  to  pay,  in  debt  as  they 
always  have  been,  exhausted  by  the  pressure 
of  the  two  last  years,  and  left  entirely  without 
rent.” 

But  the  exertions  of  the  government  and 
the  nine  and  a  half  millions  which  was  the 
total  subscribed  for  relief,  beside  nearly  two 
millions  loan  for  land  improvement  and  drain¬ 
age,  had  greatly  improved  the  condition  of 
affairs  before  the  rigours  of  winter  set  in, 
while  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  had  also 
been  restored. 

In  the  following  year  (1849)  the  queen  visited 
Ireland,  when  the  loyalty  with  which  she  was 
received  attested  the  general  good  feeling  of 
the  people,  and  disproved  the  assertion  that 
the  disaffection  and  rebellious  spirit  had  been 
national.  Addresses  were  received  by  her 
majesty  on  board  the  royal  yacht  in  the  Cove 
of  Cork,  and  the  name  of  the  town  was 
changed  from  Cove  to  Queenstown.  From 
Cove  the  yacht  and  the  royal  squadron  went 
up  the  river  to  Cork,  and  thence  her  majesty 
proceeded  to  Kingstown,  where  the  sea  was 
alive  with  boats  and  steamei-s  crowded  with 
people,  and  the  wharfs  were  full  of  eager  and 
expectant  throngs,  who  were  delighted  to  show 
how  heartily  they  welcomed  the  royal  party. 
The  Princess  Royal  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  been  taken  on  this  agreeable  journey,  and 
the  sight  of  the  two  children  was  hailed  with 
much  shouting  and  general  acclamation.  “  Oh 
queen  dear,”  cried  a  stout  old  lady,  “make 
one  of  them  Prince  Patidck  and  all  Ireland 
will  die  for  you  !”  The  manifestations  of  wel¬ 
come  and  rejoicing  continued  till  the  visitors 
were  out  of  sight  and  had  taken  the  train  to 


Dublin,  where  the  royal  cortege  occupied  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  passing  through  the  streets 
from  the  railway-station  to  the  vice-regal  lodge. 
The  Times  in  writing  of  the  event  said :  “Such 
a  day  of  jubilee,  such  a  night  of  rejoicing,  has 
never  been  beheld  in  the  ancient  capital  of 
Ireland  since  first  it  arose  on  the  banks  of  the 
Liffey.”  A  decorated  archway  was  erecteil 
at  Canal  Bridge,  where  the  lord-mayor  pre¬ 
sented  her  majesty  with  the  city  keys,  the 
mace,  and  sword,  in  returning  which  the 
queen  said,  in  her  usual  simple  but  earnest 
and  pleasant  manner,  “I  am  delighted  to  be 
in  Dublin;  I  am  gratified  at  the  recep¬ 
tion  I  have  met  with  in  this  the  second  city 
of  my  empire.”  Some  of  the  spectators  must 
have  wished  that  Daniel  O’Connell  could  have 
been  there  on  such  an  ojjportunity  of  display¬ 
ing  that  exuberant  loyalty  which  was  as  much 
a  characteristic  of  his  speeches  as  their  deter¬ 
mined  denunciation  of  an  opposing  ministry. 
The  next  day  was  occupied  by  a  levee  at  the 
Castle,  at  which  4000  persons  were  present, 
and  where,  in  answer  to  an  address  of  the 
Dublin  corporation,  her  majesty  said :  “  I 
gladly  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  express 
my  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  ardent 
affection  and  loyalty  with  which  my  arrival 
has  been  hailed.  ...  I  gladly  share  with 
you  the  hope  that  the  heavy  visitation  with 
which  Providence  has  recently  visited  large 
numbers  of  peo23le  in  this  country  is  passing 
away.  I  have  felt  deeply  for  their  sufferings, 
and  it  will  be  a  source  of  heart-felt  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  me  if  I  am  25ermitted  to  witness  the 
future  and  lasting  pros2)erity  of  this  portion 
of  the  United  Kingdom.”  After  a  review  in 
the  park.  Prince  Albert  visited  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
and  its  museums,  and  then  went  to  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Show  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
and  with  excellent  tact  said,  in  answer  to  the 
address  which  was  presented  to  him  as  one  of 
its  vice-25atrons,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to 
feel  dee2jly  the  marks  of  enthusiastic  attach¬ 
ment  which  had  been  dis2ffayed  to  the  queen 
and  himself  by  the  warm-hearted  inhabitants 
of  that  beautiful  island,  and  at  the  same  time 
expres.sed  his  sincere  hope  that  the  2)romise  of 
a  plentiful  harvest,  of  which  the  fields  bore 
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such  hopeful  evidence,  might  be  the  harbinger 
of  a  termination  to  those  sufferings  under 
which  the  people  had  so  lamentably,  and  yet 
with  such  exemplary  patience,  laboured. 
After  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the 
royal  party  rejoined  the  yacht  and  its  atten¬ 
dant  vessels  on  their  journey  to  Belfast,  and 
sailed  up  Lough  Ryan  and  thence  by  the 
Scottish  coast  to  ihe  Clyde  and  Glasgow, 
whence  the  queen  and  prince  went  to  Perth 
and  to  Balmoral,  at  which  they  had  recently 
taken  up  their  permanent  autumn  residence. 

The  visit  to  Irekind  was  not  likely  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  either  by  the  queen  or  her  subjects,  who 
to  the  last  displayed  the  most  ardent  loyalty. 
The  scene  which  had  welcomed  the  landing  of 
the  royal  party  at  Kingstown  was  repeated  on 
their  departure.  As  the  yacht  passed  the 
extreme  point  of  the  pier  which  inclosed  the 
harbour  such  a  storm  of  cheers  arose  from 
the  crowd,  who  were  clustered  at  their  thick¬ 
est  on  this  point,  that  the  queen  climbed  the 
paddle-box,  on  which  Prince  Albert  was  al¬ 
ready  standing,  and  waved  her  handkerchief 
as  a  parting  acknowledgment  of  their  loyalty. 
At  the  same  time  she  gave  orders  to  slacken 
speed.  The  paddles  ceased  to  move,  and  the 
vessel  floated  on  with  the  impetus  it  had 
received,  very  slowly  and  close  to  the  pier. 
An  occasional  stroke  of  the  paddles  kept  the 
vessel  in  motion,  and  in  this  way  the  royal 
yacht  glided  along  for  a  considerable  way  after 
it  had  cleared  the  pier,  her  majesty  retaining 
her  place  on  the  paddle-box  and  acknowledg¬ 
ing  by  waving  her  handkerchief  how  deeply 
she  had  been  affected  by  the  incidents  of  the 
last  few  days.^  “The  royal  standard,”  says 
a  contemporary  chronicler,  “was  lowered  in 
courtesy  to  the  cheering  thousands  on  shore, 
and  this  stately  obeisance  was  repeated  three 
times.”  “  The  queen’s  visit,”  wrote  Lord 
Clarendon,  “  will  be  associated  with  a  turn  in 
the  tide  of  their  affairs  after  four  years’  suffer¬ 
ing,  with  an  unprecedented  influx  of  strangers 
and  expenditure  of  money.” 

The  suspension  of  the  navigation  laws,  which 
was  nominally  a  temporary  measure  of  relief 


for  the  purpose  of  admitting  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  to  Ireland  unrestricted  by  protective 
duties  on  shipping,  was  evidently  a  natural 
and  inevitable  consequence  of  a  free-trade 
policy,  and  a  government  pledged  to  such  a 
policy  could  not  consistently  propose  to  return 
to  a  system  which,  by  laying  a  tax  on  foreign 
vessels,  hindered  the  importation  of  necessary 
articles  of  consumption.  That  system  had 
dated  from  1651,  when  it  had  been  adopted 
by  the  parliament  of  the  Protector  to  restrict 
the  increasing  competition  of  the  Dutch 
shippers,  by  prohibiting  the  importation  into 
the  United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies  of 
any  goods,  the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  or 
America,  except  from  the  places  of  their  pro¬ 
duction,  and  in  ships  of  which  British  subjects 
should  be  the  proprietors  and  right  owners, 
and  whereof  the  master  and  three-fourths  at 
least  of  the  marinere  should  be  English  sub¬ 
jects.  But  the  original  act  went  still  further, 
and  forbade  the  importation  of  goods,  the 
growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  Europe, 
except  either  in  British  shijjs  or  ships  that 
belonged  to  the  country  where  the  goods 
were  produced,  or  from  which  alone  they 
could  be  or  usually  had  been  exported.  These 
prohibitions  had  been  only  slightly  relaxed 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  until  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  American  war  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  when  they  were  altered  to  allow  the 
produce  of  the  United  States  to  be  imported 
in  ships  belonging  to  citizens  of  those  states. 
Some  other  very  important  changes  were 
made  in  1825,  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Huskisson, 
and  nothing  further  had  been  done ;  so  that 
the  law  was  still  of  such  a  restrictive  character 
that  it  was  altogether  inconsistent  with  com¬ 
mercial  liberty.  The  productions  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America  might  be  brought  from 
places  out  of  Europe  to  the  United  Kingdom 
(but  only  if  they  were  to  be  used  or  consumed 
therein)  in  foreign  as  well  iis  in  British  ships, 
provided  that  such  ships  were  the  ships  of  the 
country  of  which  the  goods  were  the  produce, 
and  from  which  they  were  imported.  Certain 
goods  produced  in  Europe  and  not  enumerated 
in  the  act  might  be  brought  in  the  ships  of 
any  country ;  but  goods  sent  to  or  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  any  of  its  possessions, 
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or  from  one  British  colony  to  another,  must 
be  carried  in  British  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the 
country  where  they  were  produced  or  whence 
they  were  exported.  It  will  be  seen  how 
these  stringent  laws  were  likely  to  hai'ass 
commercial  enterprise,  and  to  i)rotect  certain 
interests  by  crippling  and  limiting  the  carry¬ 
ing  trade  between  foreign  countries  and  Great 
Britain,  and  of  course,  in  the  language  of  the 
free-ti'aders,  it  was  paying  a  bounty  to  British 
shipowners  at  the  expense  of  British  con- 
sumei's,  a  principle  which  had  already  been 
denounced  and  abandoned  in  relation  to  the 
agricultund  interest  by  the  i-epeal  of  the  corn- 
laws. 

Mr.  Labouchere,  as  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  brought  forward  the  measure 
designed  to  abolish  these  restraints  on  com¬ 
merce,  and  proposed  a  resolution  that  “  it  is 
expedient  to  remove  the  restrictions  which 
prevent  the  free  carriage  of  goods  by  sea  to 
and  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British 
possessions  abroad,  and  to  amend  the  laws 
regulating  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  subject  nevertheless  to  such  control 
by  her  majesty  in  council  as  may  be  necessaiy; 
and  also  to  amend  the  laws  for  the  registration 
of  ships  and  seamen.”  It  was  on  the  14th  of 
February  (1849)  that  this  resolution  was 
brought  forward.  A  bill  was  brought  in  and 
the  navigation  laws  were  repealed  on  the  26th 
of  June;  it  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  the 
debates  were  long,  and  indeed  the  protection¬ 
ists  fought  hard  against  the  government  pro- 
l)Osal.  On  the  division  214  members  followed 
Mr.  Disraeli  into  the  lobby,  while  275  voted 
with  the  government.  The  bill,  however,  had 
undergone  several  important  modifications. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  though  he  gave  the  govern¬ 
ment  proposals  his  general  support,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  previous  relaxations  of  the  navi¬ 
gation  laws  had  produced  beneficial  effects,  as 
sliown  by  the  total  tonnage  of  British  ves¬ 
sels  having  increased  instead  of  diminished, 
was  in  favour  of  some  compensations  being 
made  to  shipowners  and  of  conditional  advan¬ 
tages  in  our  own  ports  being  given  to  those 
states  which  conferred  the  desired  privileges 
on  our  shipping.  He  was  in  favour  of  direct 
legislation  rather  than  a  reserve  which  would 


enable  us  to  go  back  upon  a  policy  of  retali¬ 
ation,  especially  as  he  understood  that  the 
colonies  were  distinctly  interested  in  an  un¬ 
conditional  rejjeal  of  the  navigation  laws.  He 
would  have  had  our  own  coasting  trade  thrown 
open  to  America  if  we  expected  to  obtain  the 
coasting  trade  of  that  country.  On  the  second 
reading  it  was  announced  that  though  the 
government  had  intended  to  admit  foreign 
countries  under  certain  modifications  to  a 
share  of  the  coasting  trade,  as  it  was  believed 
that  no  loss  would  thereby  be  caused  to  the 
revenue,  it  was  found  that  there  would  be  the 
utmost  risk  of  a  falling  off  of  that  revenue  if 
either  British  or  foreign  vessels  were  allowed 
to  combine  the  coasting  with  the  foreign  voy¬ 
age,  and  it  W'as  therefore  determined  to  aban¬ 
don  that  portion  of  the  bill,  which  in  a  modi¬ 
fied  degree  threw  open  the  coasting  trade  of 
the  country.  Sir  James  Graham  was  the 
chief  supporter  of  the  measure,  on  the  ground 
that  it  had  secured  the  approval  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  chief  commercial  centres,  such 
jis  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Newcastle,  and  the 
West  Riding.  It  was  unnecessary  to  rely 
either  upon  reciprocity  or  retaliation,  as  the 
bill  would  tend  to  increase  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  and  to  England  would  fall  the 
largest  share.  It  w'ould  neither  compromise 
our  superiority  on  the  seas,  nor  injure  the  mer¬ 
cantile  marine,  which  was  the  mainstay  of  the 
royal  navy.  The  simple  and  intelligible  basis 
upon  which  the  measure  W'ould  place  our  navi¬ 
gation  system  was  .absolutely  needed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  complication  of  our  recipi'ocity 
treaties — a  complication  which  made  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  us  in  many  cases  to  know  how  or 
where  we  stood.  Sir  James  also  made  the  start¬ 
ling  declaration,  that  if  we  persisted  in  the 
navig<ation  laws  without  falling  back  upon  the 
protective  system  in  favour  of  Canadian  corn, 
the  loss  of  Canada  would  be  inevitable.  Lord 
John  Russell  jwinted  to  the  beneficial  efl'ects 
of  past  relaxation  in  the  increase  of  our  ton¬ 
nage  and  the  number  of  o\ir  seamen,  and 
argued  that  there  need  be  no  apprehension  of 
.any  injurious  consequences  from  the  removal 
of  the  restrictions. 

Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  with  his  usu.al  sarcastic 
force  of  the  “great  sacrifices”  which  h.ad  been 
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marie  by  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Mr.  Labouchere,  he  said,  had  -withdrawn  ten 
of  the  most  important  clauses  of  his  bill,  which 
did  not  then  differ  from  the  measure  of  the 
previous  j'ear;  Mr.  Gladstone,  imitating  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  had  announced 
that  he  also  was  about  to  give  uji  the  gi'eat 
development  of  the  principle  of  reciprocity 
which  the  house  had  awaited  with  so  much 
suspense.  lie  was  reminded  by  their  conduct 
of  that  celebrated  day  in  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion  when  the  nobles  and  the  prelates  vied  | 
with  each  other  in  throwing  coronets  and 
mitre.s  to  the  dust  as  useless  appendages.  The 
day  was  still  called  “the  day  of  dupes,”  and  he 
hoped  the  house  and  the  country  in  recalling 
the  incidents  of  that  evening  would  not  be 
reminded  that  they  might  have  had  some 
share  in  the  appellation. 

It  was  easy  enough  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
reply  to  the  charges  insinuated  against  him,  for 
he  had  only  offei’ed  to  explain  in  committee 
his  reasons  for  preferring  a  conditional  change 
in  the  navigation  laws  to  the  direct  legislation 
proposed  by  the  government;  but  he  had 
already  expressed  approval  of  the  general 
objects  of  the  bill,  and  had  let  it  be  under¬ 
stood  that  he  should  not  pi-ess  his  proposals 
on  the  house,  and  would  not  risk  the  rejection 
of  the  measure.  He  had  also  stated  that  he 
should  use  his  own  discretion  as  to  making 
any  proposal  on  committee.  He  reminded 
the  house  that  if  Mi'.  Disraeli  had  not  seen 
that  the  couree  he  had  pursued  was  one  fav¬ 
ourable  to  the  objects  he  had  in  view,  he 
would  not  have  made  that  attack  upon  him. 

“  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  to  bear  his  sarcasm, 
good-humoured  and  brilliant  as  it  is,  while  I 
can  appeal  to  his  judgment  as  to  whether  the  ; 
step  I  have  taken  was  unbecoming  in  one  who 
conscientiously  differs  with  him  on  the  free¬ 
dom  of  trade,  and  has  endeavoured  to  realize 
it,  because  so  far  from  it  being  the  cause  of 
the  distress  of  the  country,  it  has  been,  under 
the  mercy  of  God,  the  most  signal  and  effectual 
means  of  mitigating  this  distress,  and  acceler¬ 
ating  the  dawn  of  the  day  of  returning  pros¬ 
perity.” 

Mr.  Ghulstone  had,  as  we  have  seen,  become 


a  decided,  and  in  some  respects  even  an  ad¬ 
vanced  advocate  of  free-trade,  but  he  had  not 
altogether  abandoned  the  idea  of  compensation 
to  those  from  whom  ])rottction  was  to  be 
removed  ;  and  when  Mr.  Disraeli  a  little  later 
(ill  February,  1850)  reverted  to  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  a  former  jiropo.sal  of  his  to  relieve 
agriculturists  of  some  of  their  local  burdens 
and  charge  them  to  the  consolidated  fund, 
Mr.  Gladstone  -was  ready  to  support  the  in¬ 
quiry.  The  farmers  were  complaining  and 
agricultural  depression  was  extreme — the  re¬ 
sult,  as  was  alleged,  of  the  recent  adoption 
of  free-trade,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  moved  for  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house  to  consider  such 
a  revision  of  the  poor-laws  as  might  miti¬ 
gate  the  distress  of  the  agricultural  classes. 
The  motion  was  opposed  by  Sir  James 
Graham,  w’ho  perhaps  saw  that  it  covered 
interminable  discussions,  during  which  the 
battle  of  the  abolition  of  duties  on  food  would 
be  fought  over  again;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  sup¬ 
ported  it,  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  if  he 
saw  in  it  a  reversal  of  the  free-trade  policy  he 
should  join  in  offering  it  the  firmest  resistance. 
No  one  by  voting  for  the  motion  would  be 
committed  to  views  adverse  to  recent  commer¬ 
cial  policy,  and  he  concurred  with  Mr.  Disraeli 
in  the  opinion  that  there  was  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  charges  connected  with  the 
poor-law  which  might  be  transferred  to  the 
consolidated  fund  without  detracting  from  the 
advantages  of  local  management  or  impairing 
the  stimulus  -which  local  management  gave  to 
economy.  He  was  prepared  to  go  into  com¬ 
mittee  and  to  consider  w'hat  establishment 
charges  or  what  other  charges  there  were  upon 
the  poor-rates  (whether  in  England,  Scotland, 
or  Ireland),  or  what  expenses  of  management 
there  were  which,  without  injury  to  the  great 
principle  of  local  control,  might  be  advantage¬ 
ously  transferred  to  the  consolidated  fund. 
The  motion  could  not  be  construed  into  a 
return  of  protection,  and  in  fact  it  had  rather 
a  tendency  to  weaken  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  a  retrograde  policy  and  to  draw  off  the 
moderate  protectionists.  He  would  vote  for 
this  motion  on  the  ground  upon  which  his 
right  honourable  friend  had  declared  he  should 
resist  it — the  ground  of  justice.  It  was  im- 
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possible  to  look  at  the  nature  of  the  tax  for 
the  support  of  the  poor  without  being  struck 
by  the  inequality  of  its  incidence.  The  rate 
w.-is  levied  locally  for  two  reasons:  first,  for 
the  purposes  of  police;  and  secondly,  for  the 
discharge  of  a  sacred  obligation  enforced  upon 
us  by  religion.  The  rate  ought  to  fall  upon  all 
descriptions  of  property,  taking  an  abstract 
view;  and  though  this  might  be  impracticable, 
that  objection  did  not  lie  against  the  motion 
before  the  house.  With  regard  to  the  position 
of  the  landed  interest,  they  were  asking  at 
present  to  be  relieved  from  only  a  portion  of 
the  burden  which  had  descended  to  them. 
They  did  inherit  poor-rates  with  their  laud, 
but  they  also  inherited  with  it  a  protective 
sj'stem  which  had  given  to  this  property  an 
artificial  value — a  system  which  he  admitted 
was  as  contrary  to  abstract  justice  as  the 
inequality  of  the  incidence  of  the  poor-rate, 
which,  on  the  ground  of  this  protective  system 
being  thus  contrary  to  abstract  justice,  the 
house  had  effectually  destroyed.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  entirely  differed  from  Sir  James  Graham 
as  to  the  class  which  would  be  relieved  by  the 
transfer  of  the  rate.  He  believed  that  the 
farmer  and  the  independent  yeoman  would  be 
the  persons  to  benefit  by  the  change ;  and  even 
if  the  landlord  should  ultimately  receive  the 
entire  benefit,  that  would  not  be  a  fatal  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  motion.  The  condition  of  the 
farming  class  and  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
in  a  large  portion  of  England,  to  say  nothing 
of  Ireland,  was  such  as  to  demand  the  careful 
attention  and  consideration  of  the  house.  He 
trusted  something  to  the  spirit  of  liberality 
and  conciliation ;  but  he  trusted  likewise  that 
some  who  might  not  consider  the  claim  as 
exactly  one  which  could  be  mathematically 
demonstrated  to  be  one  of  justice,  but  who 
regarded  it  as  a  claim  connected  with  the 
gallant  struggle  of  the  farmers  and  yeomen, 
and  with  the  independent  condition  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  peasantry  of  the  country — he 
trusted  that  there  were  many  such  who  would 
not  hesitate  to  give  their  support  to  a  proposi¬ 
tion,  the  reasonableness  of  which  was,  to  his 
mind,  clear  and  satisfactory  both  in  its  sub¬ 
stance  and  spirit.  | 

That  these  opinions  were  shared  by  other  , 


members  who  did  not  see  in  the  ju'oposal  for 
a  committee  of  inquiry  any  danger  to  free- 
trade  principles  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  the  motion  was  rejected  by  only  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  21  votes,  273  against  252,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who  probably  regarded  it  as  an  attemjit 
to  revive  the  question  of  a  bounty  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interest,  voting  in  the  majority. 

The  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  as  it 
affected  the  colonies  had  h;istened  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  certain  inevitable  reforms  in  the 
government  of  British  possessions,  and  the 
change  which  was  soon  afterwards  effected  in 
our  colonial  policy,  followed  by  the  rapid 
and  enormous  advances  of  the  Australasian 
settlements,  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
events  of  a  period  full  of  important  changes 
and  extraordinary  developments. 

When  King  Kamehameha  ceded  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Islands  to  this  country,  and  wanted  us 
to  become  possessors  of  what  was  then  called 
and  spelt  Owhyee — the  beautiful  little  island 
with  the  soft  name  that  sounds  like  a  sigh — it 
was  because  the  poor  sovereign  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  satisfy  the  claims  that  were  continually 
being  made  by  English  diplomacy  for  injuries 
to  British  subjects.  We  refused  to  take  over 
the  place  as  an  actual  possession,  but  were 
quite  ready  to  accord  to  it  our  protection 
as  an  independent  state  and  to  confer  on  it 
the  blessings  of  constitutional  government, 
so  that  by  1845  the  Hawaiians  were  instructed 
in  the  art  of  forming  a  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  as  a  due  and  proper  balance  to  the 
House  of  Nobles.  The  king  had  opened  parlia¬ 
ment  with  a  speech  which  was  in  form  a  very 
good  imitation  of  some  of  our  own  royal  com¬ 
munications,  but  dealt  chiefly  with  the  decla¬ 
ration  that  measures  would  be  taken  for  a 
census  or  calculation  to  determine  whether 
the  population  was  increasing  or  diminishing, 
and  with  the  earnest  reminder  that  it  was  the 
possession  of  the  Word  of  God  which  had 
enabled  the  people  of  those  islands  to  hike 
a  place  among  the  family  of  independent 
nations.  The  first  vote  of  the  nobles  was  one 
of  thanks  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium, 
and  the  United  States  for  recognizing  this 
independence  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  and 
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the  niiuisters  then  presented  their  rejwrts  and 
estimates,  the  business  of  the  session  having 
commenced  in  regular  fashion.  This  newly 
adopted  constitution  has  lasted  and  prospered, 
though  the  initial  fear  has  also  unha])pily  been 
verified,  and  only  as  it  were  the  other  day,’ 
King  Kalakua,  the  successor  of  Kamehameha, 
came  on  a  visit  first  to  England,  and  to  other 
countries  of  Europe  and  the  Southern  States 
of  America,  anxious  not  only  to  see  the 
jjrogress  of  invention  and  science  in  these 
countries,  but  to  invite  colonists  to  his  king¬ 
dom  that  they  may  infuse  into  it  a  more 
robust  life,  and  not  only  take  to  it  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  modern  Europe,  but  form  a  new  popu¬ 
lation  to  succeed  that  native  race  which 
appears  to  be  diminishing.  The  Sandwich 
Islands  have,  in  fact,  never  become  a  colony, 
and  the  English  settlement  there  has  not  been 
of  any  immediate  significance;  but  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  knowledge  that  they  had 
risen  to  the  dignity  of  self-government  in¬ 
creased  the  intensity  of  the  demand  made  by 
our  actual  and  really  important  Australasian 
colonies,  that  they  should  be  permitted  to 
appoint  representative  assemblies  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  their  own  internal  aflfairs,  instead 
of  being  ruled  from  Downing  Street  by  the 
intervention  of  a  governor  and  a  commission. 

In  1846  there  were  forty-two  British  colo¬ 
nies,  containing  a  poj^ulation  of  4,674,000,  no 
more  than  that  of  London  and  the  outlying 
suburbs  at  the  present  time.  Twenty-five  of 
these  colonies  had  some  kind  of  representative 
government  of  their  own,  but  they  were  not 
those  which  possessed  the  larger  populations, 
and  they  had  numerous  complaints  of  injustice 
and  incompetency  against  the  governors  and 
the  colonial  office.  Among  the  most  bitter 
charges  were  those  of  the  sudden  imposition 
of  heavy  taxes,  interference  with  the  currency 
by  governors  or  their  representatives,  favour¬ 
itism  in  the  appointment  and  treatment  of 
public  officers,  and  the  application  to  other 
communities  of  special  conditions  which  had 
been  adopted  as  suitable  for  penal  settle¬ 
ments.  In  South  Australia  the  extravagant 
expenditure  of  one  governor  had  almost  re- 
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I  duced  the  colony  to  insolvency,  and  £155,000 
had  to  be  advanced  from  the  treasury.  On 
his  removal  from  office  his  successor  (Gov¬ 
ernor  Grey)  found  that  the  annual  expen¬ 
diture  had  been  £150,000  with  a  revenue  of 
only  £30,000,  so  that  the  sudden  reduction 
to  £35,000  expenditure  so  depressed  the  colony 
that  the  treasury  at  home  had  to  pay  £400,000 
for  its  relief,  and  the  whole  public  administra¬ 
tion  had  to  be  reorganized,  which  was  like 
beginning  all  over  again.  The  first  conces¬ 
sion  towards  representative  government  was 
granted  to  South  Australia  and  New  South 
Wales  in  1842,  just  after  this  reorganization, 
when  it  was  enacted  that  the  legislative  council 
sliould  consist  partly  of  members  elected  by 
the  people,  and  that  under  royal  sanction  a 
general  assembly  chosen  by  popular  election 
might  be  convened. 

The  position  of  New  Zealand  was  perhaps 
the  most  striking  example  of  the  influence  of 
corrupt  or  incompetent  unrejDresentative  gov¬ 
ernment.  This  was  a  colony  which  consisted 
of  emigrants  belonging  to  the  best  of  our  in¬ 
dustrious  classes  as  well  as  to  the  educated 
portion  of  English  society.  These  islands 
were  from  the  nature  of  their  climate  and  pro¬ 
ductions  peculiarly  attractive  to  British  colon¬ 
ists,  and  to  meet  the  strong  popular  desire 
here  a  company  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  most  eligible  persons  to  emi¬ 
grate  and  form  a  compact  and  successful 
settlement,  especially  as  the  natives  were 
friendly  and  even  desirous  to  receive  the 
English  who  were  prepared  to  live  in  good 
fellowship  with  them. 

The  plan  adopted  by  an  association  of  in¬ 
tending  emigrants  was  to  try  a  system  of  self- 
supporting  colonization,  devised  by  a  Mr. 
Wakefield,  by  which  the  capital  realized  by 
the  sale  of  land  was  to  be  used  for  bringing 
out  agricultural  labourers  to  the  colony  in 
detachments  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
land  brought  under  cultivation.  The  culti¬ 
vated  areas  were  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  be 
near  each  other,  so  that  there  should  not  be  iso¬ 
lated  settlements  at  great  distances,  where  the 
colonists  would  become  mere  squatters,  out  of 
reach  of  co-operation  and  without  the  improv¬ 
ing  social  influence  of  a  regular  community. 
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The  government  not  only  refrained  from  en¬ 
couraging  this  attempt,  but  seemed  to  be  ac¬ 
tually  inimical  to  it,  and  opposed  numerous 
obstacles.  Perhaps  the  chief  of  these  was  that 
there  was  no  regular  jjriuciple  adopted  on 
claiming  the  territory.  The  lii-st  colonists 
were  left  without  any  settled  government,  and 
were  denied  the  power  to  legislate  for  them¬ 
selves  till  the  colonial  office  could  attend  to 
them.  When  a  governor  was  at  last  sent  out 
he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  thwart  and 
humiliate  the  officers  of  the  company,  and 
he  exercised  his  privileges  by  ujrsetting  all 
the  plans  of  the  colonists,  injuring  them  with 
the  natives,  interfering  with  their  financial 
arrangements,  and,  as  was  aftcnvards  charged 
against  him,  permitting  his  officials  to  take 
their  pick  of  the  land,  imd  of  applying  £40,000 
realized  by  the  sales  of  lands  to  other  purposes 
instead  of  using  it  for  bringing  out  labour  in 
accordance  with  the  first  principle  of  the 
scheme.  He  died  before  these  accusations 
could  be  inquired  into,  and  left  the  colony 
with  a  debt  of  £68,000.  He  was  succeeded 
by  a  less  competent  and  apparently  even  less 
scrupulous  gentleman,  wffio  could  not  keep  the 
expenditure  for  a  colony  of  15,000  persons  at 
so  low  a  figure  as  £20,000  a  year,  and  there¬ 
fore  issued  assignats  or  debentures  to  the 
amount  of  £15,000  with  promissory  notes 
down  to  the  value  of  two  shillings,  which  he 
afterwards  made  a  legal  tender.  He  contrived 
to  arouse  discontent  among  the  natives  by 
meddling  with  the  terms  on  which  laud  had 
been  bought  of  them,  though  the  price  had 
been  already  paid.  Before  it  was  found  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  recall  him  he  had  man¬ 
aged  to  subvert  the  promising  organization 
that  had  survived  the  interference  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor.  The  New  Zealand  Company  retained 
its  good  financial  reputation  and  had  preserved 
its  commercial  iutegi-ity,  but  it  had  spent 
i!30(l,0(X)  of  capital  and  ^£300,000  raised  on 
credit,  and  had  not  been  able  to  take  possession 
of  an  acre  of  the  land  to  which  it  was  entitled, 
although  its  members  in  England  had  paid  ' 
for  their  allotments  on  the  faith  of  a  condi¬ 
tional  agreement  which  should  have  been 
concluded  between  the  government  and  the 
company,  but  which  the  governor  now  refused 


to  fulfil.  Though  a  parliamentary  committee 
of  inquiry  declared  that  the  settleis  had  a 
clear  right  as  against  the  crown  lands  to  the 
fulfilment  of  their  agreement,  no  justice  could 
be  obtained,  and  the  unfortunate  colonists, 
who  had  lost  their  money  and  had  no  other 
resource,  sought  to  begin  afresh  in  Sydney  or 
South  Australia,  or  took  a  passage  back  to 
England.  Those  who  remained  were  for- 
\  bidden  to  maintain  a  volunteer  foi-ce  for 
their  own  protection  in  a  territory  extend¬ 
ing  to  1000  miles  in  length  and  inhabited 
by  10,000  persons,  to  whom  the  governor 
offered  the  services  of  a  force  of  fifty  soldiers. 
Consequently  their  houses  were  demolished 
and  their  crops  burned  by  the  natives  whose 
reserves  of  land  remained  uncultivated.  The 
governor  seemed  to  be  concerned  in  opposing 
the  natives  to  the  settlers  who  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  to  instruct  and  improve  them,  and 
eventually  the  whole  scheme  was  irretrievably 
ruined  by  the  ignorance  and  aiTogance  of  the 
governor  and  his  officials,  and  the  indifference 
and  appai’ent  incompetency  of  the  colonial 
office,  under  Lord  Stanley,  to  understand  the 
true  bearing  of  events.  The  case  of  the  colon¬ 
ists  therefore  became  an  appeal,  which  was  in 
fact  a  bitter  accusation  against  the  colonial  sec¬ 
retary  and  bis  department,  or  as  Mr.  Charles 
Buller,  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Thomas  C'ai'- 
lyle,  said,  “  It  is  in  truth  the  history  of  the  war 
which  the  colonial  office  has  carried  on  against 
the  colony  of  New  Zealand.  Is  this  an  exag¬ 
gerated  expression?  What  enemy  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  name  and  race  could  —  what  civilized 
enemy  would — have  brought  such  ruin  on  a 
British  colony?” 

Of  course  though  a  promising  and  earnest 
enterprise  had  been  thwarted,  and  a  number 
of  energetic  and  honest  men  who  had  sought 
to  found  a  new  colony  had  been  ruined,  the 
country  itself  had  so  many  natural  advan¬ 
tages  that  the  settlements  were  not  absolutely 
destroyed,  and  when  at  length  Governor  Grey 
arrived  and  set  about  doing  for  New  Zealand 
'  what  he  had  previously  done  for  South  Aus¬ 
tralia,  there  was  a  revival  of  interest,  and 
after  the  raids  of  the  natives  had  been  suj)- 
pressed  and  a  better  feeling  restored,  the 
colonists  were  left  with  greater  freedom  of 
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action  to  settle  their  own  affairs,  and  the  pro¬ 
sperity  of  the  community  began  to  develop 
even  under  the  adverse  conditions  which 
necessarily  followed  a  period  of  licensed  dis¬ 
order. 

It  has  been  convenient  to  recount  thus 
briefly  the  events  which  led  to  the  reiter¬ 
ated  appeal  of  the  colonies  for  permission  to 
elect  their  own  representative  government,  in 
order  that  we  may  realize  what  was  the  situ¬ 
ation  when  in  1850  the  question  of  colonial  ad¬ 
ministration  was  forced  upon  the  attention  of 
parliament.  That  it  should  have  demanded 
and  received  partial  redress  was  a  remarkable 
event,  the  momentous  importance  of  which 
was  intensified  by  the  almost  immediate  in¬ 
crease  of  emigration,  and  by  the  subsequent 
discoveries  which  tempted  such  vast  number's 
of  persons  to  the  Australian  gold-fields. 

As  early  as  1840  Sir  William  Molesworth 
liad  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  penalty  of  ti'ansportation  should  be  abol¬ 
ished  and  the  penitentiary  system  of  punish¬ 
ment  adopted  in  its  stead  as  soon  as  practi¬ 
cable,  and  that  the  funds  to  be  derived  from 
the  sale  of  waste  lands  in  New  South  AVales 
and  Van  Diemen’s  Land  ought  to  be  antici¬ 
pated  by  means  of  loans  on  that  security,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  extensive  emigra¬ 
tion  to  those  colonies.  The  resolution  did  not 
go  to  a  division. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  various  provinces  of 
the  Australasian  colonies  differed  consider¬ 
ably  in  their  conditions,  but  they  alike  de¬ 
sired  the  privilege  or  the  right  of  internal 
self-government,  if  not  of  a  complete  repre¬ 
sentative  legislature  elected  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  When  those  which  had  been  penal 
settlements  ceased  to  receive  criminals  sen¬ 
tenced  to  transportation,  and  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  passenger  vessels  increased  the  num¬ 
ber  of  free  emigrants,  this  desire  grew  into  a 
repeated  and  emphatic  demand.  It  was  no 
earlier  than  1770  that  Captain  Cook  had  landed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  peninsula  which 
came  to  be  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales, 
;ind  that  Port  Jackson  had  been  named  after 
the  sailor  who  first  saw  land.  The  New  Hol¬ 
land  of  the  old  Dutch  navigator  Abel  Tasman, 
who  had  explored  the  coast  in  1644,  had  been 


renamed  New  South  Wales  by  the  English 
explorer  in  1777  when  the  British  standard 
was  planted  on  its  shores,  and  this  first  settle¬ 
ment  became  the  mother  country  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  great  Australian  colony.  In  Marcli, 
1787,  the  “first  fieet”  of  eleven  transport 
ships,  under  command  of  Captain  Phillip  of 
H.M.  ship  Sirius,  sailed  to  New  South  Wales 
with  565  males  and  192  females  and  a  guard 
of  marines,  in  all  1030  souls.  After  eight 
months’  passage  they  reached  Botany  Bay  in 
safety — a  swampy,  sandy,  ill-watered  place, 
with  a  shallow  harbour,  and  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  the  fierce  and  hostile  natives. 
Phillip  searched  northwards  and  came  to  an 
inlet  set  down  in  the  chart  of  Captain  Cook’s 
expedition  as  a  boat  harboui’.  This  was  Port 
Jackson;  but  the  magnificent  haven  of  Syd¬ 
ney  Cove,  veiled  from  the  view  of  Jackson  the 
sailor  by  the  high  headlands,  was  discovered, 
to  the  great  delight  of  Captain  Phillip,  who 
hastened  to  remove  his  fleet  from  Botany  Bay, 
where  the  first  convict  settlement  commenced 
on  the  26th  of  January,  1788.  The  live  stock 
of  the  colony  was  then  2  bulls,  5  cows,  1  horse, 
3  mares,  3  colts,  29  sheep,  19  goats,  74  pigs, 
5  rabbits,  18  turkeys,  29  geese,  35  ducks,  and 
210  fowls.  In  the  following  month  2  bulls 
and  4  cows  were  lost  in  the  bush,  an  event 
which,  serious  as  it  may  have  seemed  to  the 
new  colonists,  was  destined  to  have  very  im¬ 
portant  results,  for  these  animals,  crossing  the 
sandy  tracts  around  Sydney,  found  a  great 
pasture  about  forty  miles  from  the  settlement 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hawksbury,  and  there 
multiplied  into  a  herd  large  and  fierce  enough 
to  keep  the  natives  at  a  distance.  The  new 
settlement  was  exposed  to  great  hardships. 
The  stores  failed,  and  there  were  but  sciinty 
crops,  and  as  more  prisoners  were  arriving 
the  governor  sent  the  Sirius  with  a  party  of 
marines  to  take  possession  of  Norfolk  Island, 
but  the  ship  was  wrecked,  the  provisions  lost, 
and  the  people  had  to  live  on  the  sooty  petrels 
that  swarmed  in  the  locality  until  the  grain 
ci'op  could  be  harvested.  Then  the  convicts 
at  Sydney  mutinied,  twenty  of  tliem  escaped 
and  started  “  to  go  to  China  by  land,”  and 
those  who  survived  were  brought  back  to  the 
settlement  half-starved.  The  matives  made 
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attacks  on  the  colonists.  Supplies  of  food 
hat!  to  be  sent  for  from  Batavia  and  the  Cape. 
But  for  the  plentiful  supply  of  fish  in  Botany 
B.ay  and  Port  Jackson  the  people  must  have 
famished.  Tlien  agriculture  was  gradually 
brought  into  systematic  operation.  Laud  was 
granted  to  the  few  free  settlere  and  to  eman¬ 
cipated  prisoners,  and  several  of  the  marines 
became  colonists  upon  being  furnished  with 
clothes,  implements,  seed,  grain,  live-stock, 
stores,  and  rations  for  eighteen  months.  Event¬ 
ually  they  and  the  other  free  colonists  were 
(jermitted  to  engage  as  labourers  as  many  of 
the  prisoners  as  they  could  undertake  to  feed 
and  clothe,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the 
“  assignment  system,”  which  was  said  to  have 
worked  well  enough  by  relieving  the  treasury 
from  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  prisonei-s, 
and  at  the  same  time  separating  them  from 
their  associates  and  placing  them  under  the 
direction  of  respectable  families.  It  was 
through  the  abuse  of  the  system  by  granting 
assignments  of  prison  labourers  to  convicts 
themselves  after  their  emancipation  or  the 
expiry  of  their  sentence,  that  the  subsequent 
evils  arose.  The  mischief  was  manifold,  and 
added  not  a  little  to  the  stru"£rles  through 
which  the  colony  had  to  pass  in  its  early 
experience.  In  addition  to  floods,  storms,  and 
scarcity,  which  more  than  once  nearly  resulted 
in  actual  famine,  the  vice  of  intemperance  was 
a  prominent  factor  in  the  general  obstacles  to 
progress.  There  was  no  currency — no  coin  in 
fact — and  rum  became  the  standard  of  value 
and  the  chief  article  of  ordinary  exchange. 
Not  only  the  chief  officers  and  the  settlers,  but 
convicts  and  soldiers,  bartered  it,  and  licenses 
to  retail  spirits  were  conferred  on  the  privi¬ 
leged  class  of  society.  The  military  staff  be¬ 
came  demoralized  by  this  huckstering,  and 
the  vice  of  drunkenness,  added  to  the  com¬ 
parative  scarcity  of  reputable  women,  occa¬ 
sioned  so  much  depravity  that  in  180G  two- 
thirds  of  the  children  annually  born  were  ille¬ 
gitimate.  Of  course  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
hanging  and  shooting  and  bushranging,  and 
society  was  in  a  rough  condition  even  where 
it  was  not  permeated  by  the  criminal  element. 
Provisions  and  other  articles  were  dear,  and 
public  security  was  not  established.  Some  of 
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the  woi-st  elements  of  a  convict  settlement 
were  in  full  view,  and  New  South  Wales  had 
to  pass  through  remarkable  vicissitudes  of 
wild  speculation,  extravagance,  bankruptcies, 
mortgages,  panics,  and  public  disasters,  before 
it  came  out  of  its  distresses  and  showed  its 
amazing  capacity  for  progressive  success. 
Several  events  contributed  to  its  ultimate 
prosperity.  As  early  as  1803  the  first  move¬ 
ment  had  been  made  towards  the  success  of 
the  great  staple  trade  by  which  it  has  since 
rksen  to  wealth  and  importance.  In  that 
year  Mr.  John  Macarthur  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land  samples  of  wool  grown  by  himself  in  the 
colony,  and  showed  them  to  some  brokers 
here,  who,  foreseeing  the  advantage  that 
would  be  gained  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
extensive  cultivation  of  the  Australian  fleece 
to  compete  with  those  of  Spain  and  Saxony, 
obtained  for  Mr.  Macarthur  a  grant  of  land 
suitable  for  sheep-rearing,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  assigned  convicts  as  labourers. 
His  success  was  at  first  subject  to  many 
variations,  but  at  length  the  enterprise  pro\  ed 
so  profitable  that  sheep-farming  became  the 
general  imrsuit  of  the  colony. 

In  1831  the  system  of  granting  crown  lands 
as  rewai-ds  for  service  to  the  state,  or  as  free 
gifts  for  the  encouragement  of  settlers,  and  to 
induce  them  to  employ  and  maintain  convicts, 
was  abandoned,  and  land  was  sold,  that  by 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  the  immigration  of 
free  and  respectable  persons  might  be  assisted. 
The  first  upset  price  of  land  sold  by  auction 
was  5s.  an  acre,  but  by  1838  it  was  raised  by 
Lord  Glenelg  to  12s.,  and  Lord  Stanley  raised 
it  still  further  to  £l  an  acre;  but  Sydney 
was  rising  into  importance,  considerable  sums 
of  money  have  recently  been  made  by  the 
sale  of  plots  which  originally  cost  only  a  few 
pounds  or  shillings,  and  land  in  the  town  had 
reached  an  enormous  value  before  the  latter 
rise  took  place  in  1842.  Meanwhile  the  con¬ 
dition  of  society  had  been  singularly  unattrac¬ 
tive,  because  of  differences  in  the  manner 
of  treating  the  convict  or  ex -convict  pop- 
ul.ation.  One  governor  held  the  opinion 
that  a  return  to  good  conduct,  and  tried  in¬ 
tegrity  should  be  sufficient  atonement  for 
past  offences,  and  should  be  a  title  to  restora- 
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tion  to  the  place  in  society  which  had  been 
forfeited.  This  view  was  accompanied  by  the 
discouragement  of  free  immigration ;  but  the 
next  governor  held  a  ditferent  policy,  and 
made  a  decided  difference  in  his  conduct  to 
the  convicts  whose  term  of  servitude  had  exr 
])ired.  As  the  numbei’s  of  free  colonists  and 
convicts  were  about  equal  as  far  as  the  male 
j)opulation  was  concerned,  these  changes 
brought  about  injurious  alternations  of  feel¬ 
ing  and  bitter  rivalry  between  the  two  classes, 
and  it  was  as  much  as  a  third  authority  could 
do  to  harmonize  the  conflicting  elements.  In 
1833  there  were  22,798  free  males  against 
21,845  male  convicts,  and  13,453  free  females 
against  2698  female  convicts,  but  of  the  free 
population  about  half  were  liberated  convicts. 
In  1840  the  number  of  convicts  assigned  to 
private  service  was  above  21,000,  and  six 
years  later,  and  even  up  to  the  period  to 
which  we  shall  presently  return,  when  the 
colonial  government  measures  were  brought 
forward  in  1849,  the  “society”  of  New  South 
Wales  recognized,  not  without  a  certain  bitter¬ 
ness,  that  many  of  the  “old  hands,”  the  con¬ 
vict  settlers  or  their  successors,  had  attained 
to  positions  of  wealth,  and  were  able  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  a  luxury  and  display  which  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  even  the  more  aristocratic  of 
the  colonists,  and  were  significant  of  a  pluto¬ 
cracy  able  to  purchase  anything  except  the 
entree  to  those  exclusive  circles  maintained  by 
their  poorer  oSicial  and  aristocratic  neigh¬ 
bours. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1840,  the  transport¬ 
ation  of  convicts  to  New  South  Wales  came 
to  an  end,  and  offenders  were  only  sent  to 
Van  Diemen’s  Land  and  its  dependency  Nor¬ 
folk  Island,  while  Cockatoo  Island,  a  natural 
hulk  situated  about  two  miles  above  Sydney, 
in  the  creek  between  Port  Jackson  and  the 
Paramatta  Eiver,  received  the  evil-doers  from 
New  South  Wales  itself.  It  would  be  out  of 
the  course  of  these  pages  to  enter  into  any  inci¬ 
dental  allusions  to  the  horrors  of  these  places ; 
but  it  may  easily  be  surmised  that  the  dread¬ 
ful  disclosures  of  the  vile  moral  condition  of 
the  wretches  who  were  there  under  juinish- 
ment  had  a  considerable  effect  in  procuring 
a  summary  abolition  of  the  system  of  trans¬ 


portation,  and  stimulated  the  colonists  them  • 
selves  to  jmotest  against  the  continued  pollu¬ 
tion  by  the  dregs  of  Biitish  prisons  of  that 
which  had  grown  to  a  free  and  virtuous  com- 
^  muuity.  In  1850  not  above  370  convicts 
j  were  undergoing  jmnishment  of  any  kind, 
and  there  was  j)retty  well  an  end  to  the 
system  which  during  its  coui-se  had  introduced 
60,000  offenders,  by  whose  agency  it  may  be 
said  that  the  colony  was  first  redeemed  from 
savagery  and  prejjared  for  a  regular  Euro¬ 
pean  family.  Of  these  60,000  about  38,000 
were,  in  1850,  filling  respectable  positions  in 
life,  and  earning  their  livelihood  in  the  most 
creditable  manner.^ 

Though  the  transportation  of  convicts  from 
Great  Britain  to  New  South  Wales  had  ceased 
in  1840,  it  was  not  till  1852  that  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  was  relieved  from  the  infliction,  and 
by  that  time  it  had  become  a  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  and  prosperous  colony,  its  name  having 
been  popularly  changed  to  Tasmania,  after 
Tasman,  the  first  discoverer.  That  district  of 
New  South  Wales  known  as  Port  Phillip  or 
Australia  Felix  had  been  formed  into  a  separate 
colony  under  the  name  of  Victoria,  and  had 
taken  the  foremost  place  in  the  history  of  our 
Australasian  possessions,  because  of  the  sudden 
and  enormous  rush  of  emigrants  to  its  newly 
discovered  gold-fields,  of  which  we  shall  have 
more  to  say  presently.  It  may  esusily  be 
imagined,  howevei-,  that  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  had  met  with  what  at  one  time  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in 
answering  the  question.  What  are  we  to  do 
with  our  convicts  sentenced  to  long  terms  of 
penal  servitude,  or  to  life-long  detention  under 
punishment?  Before  a  system  of  convict 
labour  in  this  country  could  be  organized,  an 
endeavour  was  made  to  induce  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales  again  to  receive  criminals, 
and  to  assign  some  portion  of  the  laud  as 
a  convict  settlement ;  but  there  was  so  strong 
an  opposition  to  it  that,  though  for  some  time 
the  subject  was  discussed,  the  proposal  was 
finally  rejected,  and  it  had  become  evident 
that  the  whole  system  would  have  to  be  aban- 

I  Letter  of  Mr.  Dumas,  clerk  in  the  convict  department, 
Sydney  (June,  1850),  and  Our  Antipodes,  hy  General 
4Iunday,  fourth  edition,  1857. 
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doned,  as  it  was,  by  the  new  organization  of 
Tasmania  in  the  following  year.  The  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  colonists  no  longer  to  receive 
for  ultimate  disposal,  culprits  whose  offences 
had  been  too  heavy  for  the  shorter  terms  of 
punishments  inflicted  in  English  jails,  had 
been  already  tested  in  1848,  when  the  people 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  resolutely  refused 
to  receive  a  ship-load  of  25i'isonei’s  deported 
from  Bermuda.  It  had  been  represented  that 
at  least  one  or  other  of  the  colonies  might  be 
required  to  receive  political  prisoners  from  Ire¬ 
land  or  elsewhere  whose  crimes  were  not  those 
usually  regarded  as  heinous  moral  offences, 
but  were  of  a  political  character ;  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  colonists  at  the  Cape  would 
scarcely  object  to  a  penal  settlement  for  con¬ 
victs  under  sentence  for  treason  or  rebellion 
being  formed  in  some  portion  of  their  terri¬ 
tory.  This  explanation  was  regarded  as  only 
an  afterthought  covering  an  attempt  to  renew 
the  system  of  transportation,  especially  as 
it  was  also  mentioned  that  at  the  Cape,  con¬ 
victs  might  supply  good  and  cheap  labour, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  subjected  to  reforma¬ 
tory  social  influences.  The  Cape  colonists, 
however,  were  disinclined  to  obtain  labour  at 
the  price  of  being  responsible  for  the  safe¬ 
keeping  of  a  number  of  prisoners  who  might 
bring  many  evil  influences  into  their  homes. 
-4t  a  public  meeting  at  Cape  Town  very 
emphatic  resolutions  were  passed  to  the  effect 
that  the  inhabitants  resented  the  attempted 
degradation,  and  would  use  every  means  in 
their  power  to  resist  it.  That  this  expression 
was  to  be  interpreted  to  mean  even  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  physical  force  was  evident  from 
the  excited  temper  of  the  people,  but  happily 
they  proceeded  in  a  more  “constitutional” 
manner.  On  the  I9th  of  September  a  ship 
named  the  Xeptune  arrived  with  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  ])risoners,  some  of  them  supposedly 
Irish  fx)liticid  offenders,  from  Bermuda.  The 
anchoring  of  the  vessel  in  Simon’s  Bay  was 
immediately  succeeded  by  signals  of  alarm. 
The  gi-eat  gong  at  the  town-hall  was  sounded, 
the  bells  of  the  churches  were  rung  at  half¬ 
minute  time,  and  an  address  was  instantly 
sent  to  the  governor.  Sir  H.arry  Smith,  jway- 
ing“asthe  people  have  determined  that  the  ! 


convicts  must  not,  cannot,  and  shall  not  be 
landed  or  kept  in  any  parts  of  the  colony," 
that  the  Xeptune  should  be  ordered,  after 
victualling,  to  leave  their  shores.  The  gover¬ 
nor  was  in  a  dilemma,  and  endeavoured  to 
appease  the  excitement  by  promising  that  he 
would  not  receive  the  convicts,  but  that  the 
shijj  should  ride  at  anchor  in  Simon’s  Bay  for 
the  month  oi-  six  weeks  during  which  he 
would  await  answers  to  his  desjoatches  asking 
for  instructions  from  the  secretary  of  state. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Town  would  not 
wait  on  the  chance  of  any  of  the  convicts 
being  smuggled  on  shore,  and  they  at  once 
stopped  the  supplies  of  the  army,  the  navy, 
and  the  government  revenue,  so  that  the  gov¬ 
ernor  himself  was  obliged  to  have  bread  made 
and  baked  in  his  own  house.  It  was  so  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  temper  of  the  colony  was  roused 
to  a  pitch  that  would  endanger  the  authority 
of  the  governor,  and  would  perhajjs  result  in 
a  rebellion  against  British  authority,  that  the 
point  was  conceded,  and  the  Xeptune  was 
ordered  away  without  landing  a  single  con¬ 
vict.  The  protest  against  transportation  of 
felons  from  Great  Britain,  and  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  colonies  as  penal  settlements,  was 
effectual  and  its  results  were  permanent. 

This  unmistakable  resistance  to  retrogres¬ 
sive  measures,  and  the  complaints  of  misrule, 
extravagance,  and  tyrannous  suppression  else¬ 
where,  i)ressed  the  necessity  for  a  reform  of 
colonial  government  on  the  attention  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  events  in  Canada  had  not  been 
without  a  very  definite  bearing  on  the  same 
topic.  The  legislature  of  the  Lower  Province 
had  passed  a  bill  granting  indemnities  to 
people  whose  property  had  been  injured  dur¬ 
ing  the  rebellion  or  insuiTection  of  1837-8, 
and  this  had  been  strongly  opposed  by  the 
British  party  in  the  province,  for  the  alleged 
reason  that  it  would  be  tantamount  to  com- 
j-jensating  many  of  those  persons  who  had 
actually  taken  a  part  in  the  disturbance,  and 
would  be  holding  out  to  disaffection  a  premium 
taken  from  the  law-abiding  tax-payers  of  the 
community.  In  spite  of  these  objections  the 
bill  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  and 
received  the  assent  of  Lord  Elgin,  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  colony.  The  effect  of  this  was  that 
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the  objectors,  who  had  claimed  to  represent 
the  observers  of  the  law,  themselves  raised  a 
serious  riot,  during  which  the  parliament 
house  of  the  province  was  destroyed,  a  great 
deal  of  violence  had  to  be  suppressed,  and  an 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  had  to  be  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  Lord  Elgin 
was  warmly  attacked  for  assenting  to  the 
measure  which  had  c<iused  the  disturbance. 
His  conduct  was  defended  on  the  ground 
that  no  person  could  be  treated  as  a  rebel 
unless  proof  were  given  of  his  having  taken 
a  part  in  the  insurrection,  and  that  anyone 
claiming  compensation  for  loss  of  property 
could  not  reasonably  be  called  upon  to  prove 
that  he  was  innocent  of  liaving  participated 
in  the  rebellion.  The  party  in  Canada  who 
had  objected  to  the  bill  on  the  ground  of  its 
possible  encouragement  to  lebels  had  not  been 
slow  to  commence  an  insurrection  on  their 
own  account.  Lord  Elgin  had  been  pelted 
with  stones  on  his  return  from  the  parliament 
house  after  giving  his  assent  to  the  bill,  the 
houses  of  some  of  the  ministers  were  sacked, 
and  as  we  have  seen  the  legislative  building 
itself  was  destroyed.  Mr.  Roebuck  dej)re- 
cated  any  interference  by  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  with  the  expression  of  their  opinion  by 
the  Canadians.  The  money  which  was  to  be 
paid  in  indemnities  was  Canadian  and  not 
English  money.  Mr.  Gladstone  wiis  opposed 
to  this  view,  and  pointed  out  that  the  fact 
that  the  sanction  of  the  crown  was  required 
to  any  measure  brought  the  matter  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  house.  On  the  motion  for 
going  into  committee  of  supply,  after  arguing 
the  question  whether  the  Indemnity  Act  was 
brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  compen¬ 
sating  those  who  had  been  innocent  sufferers, 
or  for  the  indemnification  of  those  who  liad 
borne  arms  against  the  state,  he  contended 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  such  an  act 
of  indemnification  demanded  imperial  con¬ 
sideration,  and  that  the  measure  was  not  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  honour  of  the  crown,  and 
brought  forward  several  illustrations  which 
he  stated  were  proofs  of  the  intentions  of  the 
framers  of  the  act  not  to  treat  participation 
in  the  rebellion  as  a  disqualification  for  com- 
j)ensjition.  He  did  not  call  for  the  reversal  of 


the  act,  but  for  an  assurance  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  that  rebels  should  not  be  indemnified 
under  it,  and  for  evidence  to  prove  that 
parties  claiming  money  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  rebellion.  Unless  the  government  gave 
this  assurance,  he  recommended  that  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  act  should  be  suspended  till  the 
colonial  legislature  had  the  opportunity  of 
amending  it. 

Lord  John  Russell,  however,  censured  ^Ir. 
Gladstone’s  speech,  as  one  likely  to  increase 
the  antagonism  of  paidies  in  Canada,  and 
announced  the  determination  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  leave  the  act  in  operation.  A  hostile 
motion  by  Mr.  Herries  for  an  address  pi'aying 
her  majesty  to  withhold  her  assent  to  the 
measure  was  lost  by  291  votes  to  150.  The 
question  of  colonial  government  was  now  be¬ 
fore  the  house,  and  after  one  or  two  ineffectual 
propositions.  Sir  W.  Molesworth  later  in  the 
session  brought  forward  a  motion  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  royal  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  administration  of  the  colonial  posses¬ 
sions,  with  a  view  to  diminishing  the  causes 
of  colonial  complaint,  decreasing  the  cost  of 
colonial  government,  and  giving  free  scope  to 
individual  enterprise  in  the  business  of  colon¬ 
izing.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Hume,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  supported  it  in  the 
interests  of  the  colonies,  and  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  our  connection  with  them.  Sir 
W.  Molesworth  in  his  introduction  of  the 
proposal, alleged  tliat  the  misgovernment  of  the 
colonial  office,  convict  emigration,  and  other 
causes  which  a  commission  might  be  able  to 
investigate  now  turned  the  tide  of  colonization 
from  our  own  settlements.  The  motion  was 
rejected  by  the  government  on  the  ground 
that  the  question  should  be  brought  forward 
by  ministei-s  on  their  own  responsibility  under 
the  control  and  supervision  of  parliament.  It 
was  therefore  negatived  by  163  votes  to  89, 
and  the  main  subject  was  shelved  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  when  the  results  of  the  alterations 
which  had  been  made  in  the  navigation  laws 
and  the  changes  which  had  biken  place  in  the 
relation  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies  helped  to  revive  the  subject,  and  the 
ministry  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  colonial  government,  by  giving  the 
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Australian  settlements  more  control  over  their 
own  atiaii's  by  means  of  a  new  legislative  con¬ 
stitution. 

The  demaiuls  by  the  colonists  for  a  complete 
control  of  their  own  affairs  and  for  elective 
]K){)ular  government  had  been  ah-eady  pro¬ 
moted  by  a  ColoniM  Reform  Association,  which 
hail  been  active  in  disseminating  information 
on  the  subject;  and  the  Australian  Colonies 
Government  Bill  was  at  length  introduced  by  | 
Lord  John  Russell.  It  was  far  from  being  so 
complete  a  measure  as  the  advocates  of  jioli- 
tical  progress  desired  for  the  colonies,  and  met 
with  much  opposition  on  various  grounds. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  represented  the  opinion 
of  many  members,  objected  that  in  each  Aus¬ 
tralian  constitution  there  was  to  be  only  a 
single  chamber  instead  of  an  upper  and  a 
lower  house,  and  he  supported  an  amendment 
by  Mr.  Walpole,  that  the  chambers  should  be 
divided — one  being  nominated  by  the  crown, 
the  other  elected  by  the  colonists.  This 
amendment  was  lost,  however.  On  the  report 
being  brought  up.  Sir  W.  Molesworth  moved 
for  the  recommittal  of  the  bill,  for  the  purpose 
of  omitting  some  clauses,  in  order  to  give  the 
colonies  a  more  complete  government,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  control  and  interposition  of  the 
colonial  office;  and  this  also  was  supported  by 
^Ir.  Gladstone  on  the  ground  that  it  was  most 
important  to  emancipate  the  colonies  from  the 
control  of  the  government  at  home,  as  far  as 
was  consistent  with  imperial  interests.  But 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  accordance  with  the  position 
which  he  then  sustained  towards  the  church, 
not  altogether  because  of  his  representing 
Oxford,  but  consistently  with  the  attitude 
which  he  had  always  assumed  with  regard  to 
the  authority  of  church  government  within 
its  own  sphere,  also  proposed  an  ecclesiastical 
constitution  for  the  Australian  colonies,  con¬ 
tending  that  instead  of  the  system  of  estab¬ 
lished  religion  prevailing  there  for  any  useful 
purpose,  the  church  was  simply,  like  those  of 
the  sects,  a  stijieudiary  church,  although  the 
power  of  appointments  to  benefices  lay  with 
the  governor.  There  were  no  ecclesiastical 
courts  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline:  all 
discipline  had  to  emanate  from  the  Prerogative 
Courts  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  at  the 


other  side  of  the  world.  The  bishop  was 
powerless,  unless  he  acted  with  arbitrary  des¬ 
potism  and  without  any  forms  of  judicial 
procedure ;  and  if  he  did  this,  the  right  to 
appeal  w;is  a  right  upon  paper  alone.  Mr. 
Gladstone  proposed,  inasmuch  as  the  colonial 
church  was  excluded  from  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  establishment,  to  untie  its  hands 
from  all  disabilities,  and  let  it  fall  back  on  its 
original  freedom.  With  this  object  he  moved 
that  a  clause  be  added  to  the  bill,  enacting 
that  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  in  commun¬ 
ion  with  the  church,  in  the  several  colonies, 
should  have  power  to  meet  from  time  to  time, 
and  make  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  affairs.  The  objections  to  these 
proposals  wei'e,  that  they  attempted  to  graft 
upon  the  bill  a  sort  of  legislative  convocation 
or  ecclesiastical  synod  for  the  church,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  local  legislature,  a  convocation 
which,  while  it  would  have  been  constituted 
of  laity  as  well  as  clergy,  contained  a  clause 
practically  nullifying  the  lay  element,  by 
making  the  assent  of  the  Australian  bishojis 
essential  to  the  efficacy  of  the  acts  of  convo¬ 
cation.  Some  critics  outside  the  house  said 
that,  judging  from  the  results  of  episcopal  ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  Old  World,  it  would  have 
been  “  hard  to  deliver  over  the  New  to  the 
like  tender  mercies.”  This  was  intended  to 
point  at  the  existence  of  an  ecclesiastical  sine¬ 
cure,  worth  fifteen  thousand  a  year,  alleged 
to  have  been  ajipropriated  by  the  primate  for 
the  benefit  of  his  son,  and  at  the  Bishop  of 
London’s  palliation  of  that  procedure  by 
referring  to  the  enormity  of  an  episcoj^al  j)re- 
decessor,  who  had  appointed  a  sou  of  six 
mouths  old  to  a  similar  office,  and  so  secured 
it  to  him  for  seventy  years.  The  explan¬ 
ation  of  the  appointment  made  by  the  primate 
was,  that  by  a  recent  act  the  legislature  could 
reduce  the  salary  or  increase  the  duty  if  it 
was  so  decided;  but  the  subject  of  church 
livings  in  the  gift  of  high  dignitaries  was  at  the 
moment  a  painful  one,  in  consequence  of  some 
disclosures  which  had  been  made  during  the 
discussions  on  the  Eccleshistical  Commission 
Bill,  which  was  then  pending.  Of  course  this 
had  only  a  theoretical  or  rather  an  allusive 
reference  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  proj)osals  respect- 
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iug  the  Australian  Colonies  Bill,  but  the  whole  i 
subject  was  peculiarly  irritating.  Eventually 
Mr.  Labouchere’s  opposition  to  the  proposed 
synods  of  the  colonial  church  closed  the 
debate,  and  the  proposals  were  rejected.  On 
the  third  reading,  however,  Mr.  Gladstone 
moved  an  amendment  for  suspending  the 
passing  of  the  bill  till  the  colonies  should  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  considering  its  pro¬ 
visions  as  well  as  the  proposals  to  vary  them 
which  had  been  submitted  to  the  house.  He 
objected  to  the  bill  because  it  permitted,  and 
even  implied  and  required,  the  constant  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  authorities  at  home  in  the  local 
affairs  of  the  colonies;  because  it  gave  power  to 
the  requisition  of  two  colonies  to  form  a  gen¬ 
eral  assembly,  which  would  exercise  legislative 
power  over  all ;  and  because  the  constitution 
gave  the  Australian  colonies  only  one  legislative 
chamber  in  each  colony,  while  the  same  gov¬ 
ernment  which  had  decreed  this,  had  gi'anted 
to  the  colonists  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a 
chamber  of  representatives  and  a  legislative 
council  based  on  the  principle  of  election. 
There  was  much  force  in  many  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  made,  and  they  supported  the  original 
amendments  of  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  but  it 
was  felt  that,  imperfect  as  the  ministerial 
measure  might  be,  it  was  a  considerable 
advance  on  the  existing  system,  and  contained 
the  elements  of  an  independent  government 
which  might  be  practically  exercised  without 
entirely  abolishing  the  colonial  office  or  trans¬ 
porting  it  to  the  antipodes.  On  a  division 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  lost,  the 
votes  being  226  against  128.  Mr.  Eoebuck, 
who  was  its  seconder,  acted  with  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  as  teller  in  the  division,  and  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  was  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  minority. 

It  was  time  that  some  decided  reformation 
should  be  made  in  colonial  government,  and 
that  the  internal  affaii-s  of  the  Australian 
settlements  should  be  administered  by  local 
authorities,  for  those  grand  possessions  of 
the  British  crown  were  rapidly  increasing  in 
importance.  The  tide  of  immigration  was 
.already  surging  upon  the  shore  of  the  new 
world,  which  was  becoming  the  nursery  of 
iinother  if  not  a  greater  Britain,  the  cradle 
of  another  family  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 


Plans  for  promoting  emigration  by  means 
of  carefully  organized  associations  were  made 
public,  and  were  immediately  successful  in 
conveying  to  the  new  laud  of  plenty,  the  very 
persons  who  were  most  needed  there,  but  who 
found  it  difficult  here  to  obtain  subsistence; 
and  it  is  woi’tli  remembering  that  they  were 
often  accompanied  by  pei-sous  with  from  £500 
to  £5000  capital,  who  were  going  out  to  settle 
in  farming  and  grazing  or  other  occupations, 
and  frequently  an-anged  for  the  services  of 
their  poorer  fellow-passengers.  This,  indeed, 
was  a  part  of  the  successful  system  in.stituted 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Chisholm  and 
supported  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Herbert  and  others, 
who  not  only  gave  their  attention  to  the  ex¬ 
cellent  scheme,  but  supported  it  with  hand¬ 
some  subscriptions. 

Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  had  organized  a  com¬ 
mittee  for  raising  funds  and  sending  out 
companies  of  female  emigrants  under  proper 
supervision.  The  greater  number  of  these  emi¬ 
grants  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  society’s  oper¬ 
ations  were  needlewomen  and  semjjstresses. 
There  was  also  a  British  Ladies’  Female  Emi¬ 
gration  Society,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
was  chairman,  not  established  with  the  view 
of  directly  promoting  emigration,  but  with 
the  admirable  intention  of  elevating  the  char¬ 
acter  of  those  who  were  leaving  their  native 
country,  and  who  would  form  the  basis  from 
which  society  in  the  colonies  would  be  built 
up.  Among  its  principal  objects  were  the 
establishment  of  homes  for  the  reception  of 
female  emigrants  before  they  left  this  country, 
providing  visitation  at  the  ports,  supplying 
means  for  instruction  and  employment  during 
the  voyage,  appointing  competent  matrons, 
and  forming  corresponding  societies  in  the 
colonies  to  receive,  protect,  and  assist  the  emi¬ 
grants  on  their  arrival.  The  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  also  received  funds 
from  an  association  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  condition  of  emigrants  by 
sending  out  with  each  emigrant  vessel  a  chap¬ 
lain  or  lay  teacher,  and  providing  the  ship 
with  books,  maps,  and  tools  and  materials  for 
manual  employment.  There  were,  in  fact, 
numerous  associations  for  the  express  purpose 
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of  promoting  and  regulating  emigration  to 
the  colonies,  and  giving  advice,  instruction, 
and  assistance  to  all  classes  of  emigrants,  both 
in  homes  and  classes,  before  their  departure, 
tluring  the  outward  voyage,  and  on  their 
.arrival  at  the  port  where  they  landed  for 
their  destination.  Of  couise  some  of  these 
efforts  were  not  completely  successful,  and 
there  was  much  to  learn,  as  well  as  much  to 
contend  with  in  the  character  and  disposition 
of  those  who  were  to  be  benefited.  It  was 
nearly  impossible  to  avoid  some  disorder, 
and  occasionally  much  that  was  painful  and 
deterrent,  especially  during  the  voyage  of 
a  number  of  women  in  ships  not  yet  com¬ 
pletely  arranged  for  securing  the  degi’ee  of 
comfort  or  of  privacy  which  was  desirable, 
if  not  necessary ;  but  the  effoids  to  meet  the 
rapid  increase  of  emigration  by  well -con-  ! 
sidered  and  practic.al  methods  of  obtaining  1 
decent  and  orderly  arrangements,  to  improve 
and  direct  the  emigrants  themselves,  and  to 
provide  trustworthy  people  to  accompany  and 
protect  them  on  the  pcassage,  were  praiseworthy 
and  mostly  very  successful. 

Such  truly  philanthropic  efforts  were  in 
thorough  accordance  with  the  disposition  of 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  and  of  his  wife  (daughter 
of  Major-general  Ashe  d  Court  and  niece  of 
the  first  Lord  Heytesbury),  who  since  their 
marri.age  in  1846  had  admirably  seconded 
his  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  distress  of  the 
jxtor  needlewomen  of  London,  and  subse¬ 
quently  devoted  her  attention  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  soldiers  and  their  wives  and  families. 
The  name  of  Mrs.  Caroline  Chisholm  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  remembered  whenever  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  emigration  is  mentioned;  and  when  .she 
left  England  in  1854  to  take  up  her  permanent 
abode  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  for 
which  she  h.ad  indirectly  done  such  faithful 
service,  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money 
was  subscribed  and  presented  to  her,  because 
it  was  known  that  she  had  freely  given  away 
her  own  means  of  support,  and  also  because 
it  was  believed  th.at  she  would  still  be  in  some 
sense  a  public  servant,  ready  and  willing  to 
aid  by  her  advice  and  active  influence  the 
cause  of  emigration  and  the  well-being  of 
those  who  were  leaving  the  mother  country. 


It  w,as  in  Sydney  that  Mrs.  Chisholm’s 
admirable  eS’orts  in  favour  of  emigrants 
began,  but  her  benevolent  w^ork  had  com¬ 
menced  much  earlier.  In  1830,  wdien  she  was 
but  twenty  years  old,  she  had  married  Captain 
Alexander  Chisholm,  with  whom  she  shortly 
afterwards  went  to  Madras,  and  there  estab¬ 
lished  a  school  for  the  female  children  and 
orphans  of  British  soldiers,  an  institution 
which  was  remarkably  successful  until  in  1838 
her  husband’s  w^eak  health  compelled  him  to 
leave  India.  He  removed  to  Sydney,  and 
there  Mrs.  Chisholm  at  once  commenced 
benevolent  efforts  on  behalf  of  emigrants  and 
their  families,  lending  them  smidl  sums  of 
money,  establishing  a  temporary  asylum  where 
she  received  destitute  girls  until  she  could 
procure  situations  for  them,  and  generally 
advising  and  helping  all  who  applied  to  her. 

In  1846  Captain  Chisholm  and  his  wife  re¬ 
visited  England  after  their  long  absence,  and 
took  up  their  abode  in  Islington,  and  from 
that  date  to  1854,  when  she  returned  to  Syd¬ 
ney,  Mrs.  Chisholm  was  occupied  in  estab¬ 
lishing  her  “  Family  Colonization  Society,”  in 
explaining  her  views  on  emigration  at  com¬ 
mittees  and  public  meetings,  in  collecting 
passage -money  in  weekly  instalments;  in 
helping  emigrants  with  advances,  arranging 
for  the  classification  of  groups  of  families  and 
their  employees,  in  establishing  temporary 
homes  for  young  women  about  to  leave  the 
country,  and  in  organizing  means  for  their 
reception  on  the  other  side.  These  and  many 
similar  benevolent  eflforts  which  were  active  in 
1849  and  1850,  and  afterwards,  were  certainly 
not  more  than  adequate  to  give  effectual  aid 
to  the  numbers  who  were  suddenly  de.sirous  to 
try  their  fortunes  in  the  new  land. 

As  affording  some  data  for  estimating  not 
only  the  enormous  increase  of  emigration,  but 
also  the  comparative  commercial  condition  of 
the  country,  we  may  quote  some  of  the  pub¬ 
lished  returns,  to  which  a  very  able  reference 
was  made  by  Mr.  Washington  Wilks  in  his 
brief  volume  tracing  the  events  of  the  half 
century  ending  in  1851. 

The  emigration  from  Ireland  was  so  great 
<08  to  be  of  painful  significance,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  tliat  the  exodus  from  that 
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country  was  chiefly  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  population  of  England  and 
AVales  w;is  17,905,831,  the  decennial  increase 
only  12  per  cent.  The  total  population  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  only  568,108 
more  in  1851  than  in  1841 — that  is,  27,452,262 
against  26,833,496;  and  the  increase  of  females 
was  considerably  greater  than  that  of  males. 
The  ])opulation  of  Ireland  was  ascertained  to 
be  6,615,794,  whereas  in  1841  it  was  8,175,124; 
in  1831  it  was  7,767,401 ;  and  in  1821  it  was 
6,801,827.  Thus  instead  of  an  increase  of 
about  6  per  cent,  as  in  the  preceding  twenty 
years,  thei’e  had  been  a  decrease  of  20  per 
cent.  The  pojjulation,  which  in  1841  had 
been  bcliev'ed  to  have  exceeded  the  returns, 
had  been  reduced  nearly  300,000  below  that 
of  1821,  so  that  it  was  to  be  inferred  that 
there  had  been  a  loss  of  pojjulation  of  about 
two  millions.  This  was  to  be  attributed  not 
alone  to  the  permanent  causes  of  Irish  decad¬ 
ence,  but  to  the  increase  of  -our  facilities  for 
emigration.  AVithiu  twenty  years  2,566,023 
persons  had  sailed  from  the  jjorts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  following  table  will  show 
the  valuations,  progress,  and  destinations  of 
the  numbers  of  those  who  left  the  country : — 


Years. 

North 

American 

Colonies. 

United 

States. 

Australia 
and  New 
Zealand. 

All 

Other 

Places. 

Total. 

1331 

58,067 

23,418 

1,561 

114 

83,160 

1832 

66,339 

32,872 

3,733 

196 

103,140 

1833 

28,808 

29,109 

4,093 

517 

62,627 

1834 

40,060 

33,074 

2,800 

288 

76,222 

1835 

15.573 

26,720 

1,860 

3-25 

44,478 

1836 

34,226 

37,774 

3,124 

293 

75,417 

1837 

29,804 

36,770 

5,054 

326 

72,034 

1838 

4,577 

14,332 

14,021 

292 

33,222 

1839 

12,658 

33,536 

16,786 

227 

62,207 

1840 

32,293 

40,642 

15,850 

1953 

90,743 

1841 

38,164 

45,017 

32,625 

2786 

118,592 

1842 

54,123 

63,852 

8,534 

1835 

128,344 

1843 

23,518 

28,335 

3,478 

1881 

67,212 

1844 

22,924 

43,600 

2,229 

1873 

70,686 

1845 

31,803 

68,538 

830 

2330 

93.501 

1846 

43,439 

82,239 

2,347 

1826 

129,851 

1847 

109,680 

142,154 

4,949 

1487 

258,250 

1848 

31,065 

188,233 

23,904 

4887 

248,089 

1849 

41,367 

219,450 

32,191 

6490 

299,498 

1850 

32,961 

223,078 

16,037 

8773 

280,849 

Of  the  1,692,063  persons  constituting  the 
emigration  in  tlie  interval  of  the  censuses  of 
1841  and  1851,  1,100,000  sailed  directly  from 
Irish  ports.  It  was  known  that  of  the  re¬ 
maining  half  million  a  large  proportion  had 
made  Liverpool  only  a  port  of  embarkation 
for  the  AVest,  and  it  was  thouglit  probable  that 
as  the  increase  in  the  poimlation  of  Great 


Britain  had  exceeded  the  natural  average  rate, 
numbers  of  Irish  had  settled  in  our  large 
towns.  The  census  was  half  a  million  below 
the  average,  after  making  these  calculations 
for  eniigTatiou,  and  it  was  asked  had  the  large 
number  perished,  or  had  the  birth  rate  been 
so  seriously  diminished.  It  was  not  forgotten 
that  numbers  of  the  emigrants  were  ])eople 
who  were  likely  to  be  parents,  and  that  the 
natural  offspring  of  Ireland  were  born  in 
other  lands,  but  even  this  consideration  left 
a  large  margin  for  untimely  deaths,  and  for 
an  unusual  diminution  of  the  number  of 
bu'ths. 

In  relation  to  the  returns,  which  were  of 
some  imjjortauce  as  indications  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  condition  of  the  country,  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  will  be  interesting ; — 


1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 


£2 

cO 


£ 

46.424,440 

47,322,744 

46,271,326 

46.425,263 

45,893,369 

48,591,180 

46,475,194 

47,333,460 

47,844,899 

47,667,565 

48,084,360 

46,965,631 

52,682,817 

54,003,754 

59,140,319 

59,700,408 

65,372,671 

60,856,963 

69,168,374 

58,838,700 


£ 

49,797,156 

46,379,692 

45,782,026 

46,678,079 

45,669,309 

46,093,196 

49,116,839 

47,686,183 

49,367,691 

49,169,552 

60,185,729 

60.953.735 
61,148.254 
52,211,009 
53,385,603 
65,583,025 
59.230,413 

68.990.736 
65,480,659 
64,936,534 


£ 

2,678,858 

5,696 

1,023,784 

1.776,378 

1,270,0.50 

1,690.727 

1,985,885 

7,496 

’  8,016 

’  8,566 
8,741 
1,563,361 
1,143,891 
2,846,307 
2,956,683 

2,098,126 

2,578,806 


2.  i 

£  cx  c 


i=- 


'  c-r 


£ 

49,713,889 

44,586.741 

45,952,551 

49,363,811 

48,911,542 

67,023,837 

54,737.301 

61,268,320 

62,004,000 

67,432,964 

64,377,962 

65.204,729 

70,093,353 

75.441.550 

85,281,955 

95,958,875 

90,921,866 

93,547,134 

105,874,607 

100,460,433 


*  6  =  “ 

e-s-s 

^  a 


£ 

37,864,372 

36,450,594 

39,667.347 

41,649,191 

47.372,270 

53,668,571 

42,069.245 

50,060,970 

52,233,580 

61,406,430 

61,634,023 

47,381,023 

62,278,449 

68,684,292 

60,111.081 

57,780.576 

58,971,166 

53,083,344 

63,596,025 

71,359,184 


These  were  the  figures  that  told  of  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  ]>arent  country, 
and  the  young  colonies,  which  were  soon  to 
grow  rajiidly  to  gigantic  proportions,  were 
already  ojiening  out  for  themselves  a  career  of 
vast  prosperity.  The  people  who  left  England 
because  their  own  conditions  were  those  of  con¬ 
stant  poverty  and  ever-threatening  want,  went 
to  a  land  of  apparently  illimitable  resources 
and  constant  plenty;  a  land  which  in  its 
natural  productions  was  one  of  golden  j)romi.se 
in  flocks  and  herds  and  gi'ain,  and  only  needed 
the  host  of  willing  hands  who  took  to  it 
knowledge  and  labour  for  agriculture,  and 
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skill  in  niecliaiiical  handicrafts,  to  make  it 
ti  uly  a  land  of  Goshen.  And  this  was  so  far 
verified  that  even  when,  a  year  after  the  date 
to  which  we  have  arrived,  the  first  startling 
note  of  surjirise  and  wild  excitement  was 
soviuded,  and  the  rumour  of  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  Victoria  was  verified,  the  stampede 
to  the  “diggings”  neither  overthi’ew  the 
colony,  nor  permanently’  superseded  the  labour 
which  found,  when  the  mania  wtis  over,  the 
true  and  sustaining  source  of  wealth  to  be  the 
fertile  land  and  the  regular  industries,  to 
which  mining  was  added  as  a  recognized  oc¬ 
cupation,  yielding  in  the  main  a  regulated 
rate  of  profit  to  ordinary  labour.  The  ex¬ 
ceptional  great  successes  of  miners  were  such  as 
may  find  occasional  pai'allels  in  the  discoveries 
or  inventions  that  pi-oduce  large  fortunes  in 
.agricultural,  or  more  frequently,  in  mechanical 
and  commercial  jmrsuits.  This  regulating  level 
was  of  course  only  reached  after  long  and  ex¬ 
citing  fluctuations,  eager,  feverish  speculations, 
and  the  temporary  subversion  of  the  ordinary 
routine  of  the  communities  affected  by  the 
“  gold  mania.”  At  first,  the  effect  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  precious  metal  was  convulsive 
and  alarming.  The  intelligence  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  gold  in  California  in  1848  had  pro¬ 
duced  a  very  marked  effect  not  only  in  Europe 
but  in  Australia,  and  early  in  the  following 
year  four  or  five  large  vessels  were  chartered 
at  Sydney  to  take  out  diggers  and  speculatoi-s 
to  the  distant  gold-fields.  Nearly  5000  per¬ 
sons,  many  of  whom  had  been  taken  from 
England  to  Sydney  at  the  expense  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Land  Fund,  had  left  the 
colony  by  the  end  of  1850;  but  in  1851  the 
note  of  recall  was  sounded;  gold  had  been  dis¬ 
covered,  as  it  were,  at  the  doois  of  their  foi-mer 
homesteads,  and  though  it  cannot  be  said  how 
many  actually  went  back,  it  is  certain  that 
Californian  diggers  soon  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  new  diggings,  whither  they  took 
experience  and  the  rough  usages  of  camp  life. 

1 1  would  be  dreary  work  to  trace  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  llus.sia,  dating 
from  1842;  those  in  California,  dating  from 
1847;  or  those  in  Australia,  dating  from  1851. 
It  would  be  still  more  dreary  to  discuss  the 
effect  of  these  discoveries  on  prices,  or  to 


attemj)t  to  solve  any  of  the  problems  in  poli¬ 
tical  economy  which  arise  in  connection  with 
this  subject.  A  distinguished  wit  and  thinker 
declared  that,  after  years  of  intercourse  w’itli 
political  economists  and  every  possible  effort 
to  drag  their  great  secret  from  them,  he  had 
been  utterly  unable  to  find  out  what  they 
meant  by  “value,”  and  humble  students  of 
passing  events  have  often  expressed  them¬ 
selves  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  one  effect  of 
the  gold  discoveries  w’as  to  “raise  juices.” 
The  facts,  taken  in  brief,  must  here  suffice  us. 
The  results  of  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the 
Sacramento  River  in  Sej^tember,  1847 — acci¬ 
dental  as  it  was — are  well  within  living  mem¬ 
ory.  Now  began  what  was  called  “the  gold 
fever ;  ”  there  w’as  scarcely  a  groujD  of  friends 
in  Great  Britain  from  which  some  one  was 
not  soon  bound  for  California.  It  w'as  the 
same  in  Germany,  France,  and  elsewhere,  and 
in  ten  yeare  the  j^opidation  of  San  Fi'ancisco 
increased  from  about  300  to  40,000.  For  a 
long  course  of  time  the  gold-finding  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  reached  about  .£13,000,000  per  annum. 
The  change  in  the  character  of  that  jjopula- 
tion ;  the  terrible  preponderance  of  males ; 
the  wild  scenes  of  adventure,  gambling,  rob¬ 
bery,  and  murder;  the  extemporization  of 
government  from  time  to  time;  the  slow 
shaking  down  of  life  in  those  regions  into 
something  resembling  ol  der ;  these  are  topics 
for  specialists  in  history,  and  not  for  a  general 
sketch  like  this. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Sir  Roderick  Mur¬ 
chison  and  others  had  predicted,  on  scientific 
grounds,  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia, 
there  was  fresh  excitement  of  the  wildest 
nature  when,  in  1851,  a  Mr.  Hargraves  or 
Hargreaves  discovered  gold  in  the  Bathurst 
region  in  the  spring  of  1851.  Besides  those 
who  went  out  from  England  and  elsewhere, 
allured  by  the  mere  chance  of  finding  gold, 
nearly  the  whole  population  of  Melbourne 
and  Geelong  rushed  to  the  diggings.  In  one 
case,  in  the  month  of  July,  1851,  a  hundred¬ 
weight  of  gold  was  discovered  at  once.  This 
was  struck  upon  by  a  native  w’hile  he  was 
looking  after  his  master’s  sheej)  at  Wal- 
law.a.  The  total  mass,  including  the  quartz 
in  which  the  gold  was  embedded,  was  from 
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two  to  three  hundredweight.  For  conven¬ 
ience  of  removal  Mr.  Kerr,  the  shepherd’s 
master  and  the  owner  of  the  estate,  broke  it 
up  before  it  was  seen  by  many  people.  The 
colonial  government,  of  course,  took  means 
for  asserting  the  rights  of  “the  crown”  (which 
really  means  the  people),  and  for  maintaining 
something  like  order  and  security.  Acts  of 
violence  and  robberies  there  were,  almost 
wherever  men  were  assembled  by  thousands 
at  “  the  diggings,”  but  not  many,  and  by  the 
spring  of  the  year  1852  the  gold  exports  of 
Australia  to  the  mother  country  amounted  to 
£3,600,000.  In  the  first  six  months  of  that 
year  the  number  of  emigrants  to  Australia  was 
26,000.  In  May  a  lump  of  auriferous  quartz 
from  Melbourne,  valued  at  £800,  was  exhibited 
at  the  Loudon  Stock  Exchan ge,and  in  the  same 
month  the  escort  from  Mount  Alexander  dig¬ 
gings  brought  into  Melbourne  31,478  ounces 
of  gold,  the  result  of  a  week’s  digging.  The 
effects  of  such  items  of  intelligence  and  the 
display  of  “  nuggets  ”  in  the  money-changei-s’ 
shops  in  London  and  the  lai’ge  towns,  had  an 
electric  effect  on  a  large  number  of  people. 
In  November  three  vessels  arrived  in  the 
Thames  bearing  seven  tons  of  “  the  precious 
metal,”  one  of  them  (the  Eagle)  having  six 
tons  on  board.  She  had  made  the  passage 
from  Melbourne  to  the  Downs  in  seventy-six 
days.  In  January,  1853,  the  steamer  Aus¬ 
tralian  arrived  at  Plymouth  from  Melbourne 
with  222,293  ounces  of  gold,  and  the  famous 
Victoria  nugget,  weighing  28  lbs.,  and  sent 
by  the  colonial  government  as  a  present  to 
the  queen.  By  the  end  of  1852  fresh  discov¬ 
eries  had  been  made  not  only  in  New  South 
Wales  and  South  Australia  but  near  Adelaide, 
while  the  old  diggings  remained  as  produc¬ 
tive  as  ever.  A  vast  belt  of  highly  auri¬ 
ferous  land  was  believed  to  extend  across  the 
Australian  continent  from  the  Victoria  gold¬ 
fields  to  those  of  Bathurst,  and  thence  to  the 
banks  of  the  Hunter  and  the  back  of  Moreton 
Bay.  From  October,  1851,  to  August,  1852, 
the  Victoria  gold-fields  had,  it  was  calculated, 
yielded  2,532,422  ounces,  and  the  worth  of 
the  exports  was  estimated  at  £8,863,477.  Of 
course  tlie  stream  of  emigration  continued 
month  by  month,  and  in  the  regions  of  the 


j  diggings  the  state  of  society  was  ill-regulated, 
while  in  the  towns  much  of  the  business  had 
direct  reference  to  the  gold-fields  and  to  the 
supply  of  the  miners.  A  gi-eat  part  of  the 
population  became  migratory,  and  there  was 
some  lawlessness,  robbery,  and  violence ;  but 
it  was  soon  seen  that  the  true  prosperity  of 
the  colonies  was  founded  too  deeply  to  be 
ultimately  dependent  on  the  gold  discovery, 
or  to  be  always  feverishly  associated  with  it. 
We  need  not  forestall  the  events  and  the 
suggestions  that  belong  to  a  future  portion  of 
our  story  of  national  progress  to  show  this, 
but  it  may  not  be  altogether  out  of  place  to 
bring  into  comparison  with  the  figures  and 
returns  which  have  been  already  quoted,  the 
surprising  statistics — more  astonishing  than 
those  that  relate  to  gold-finding  or  to  early 
emigration — which  belong  to  recent  returns 
of  the  population  and  condition  of  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales.  In  the  census  for  1881 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Victoria 
is  given  as  858,582,  including  11,835  Chinese 
and  770  aborigines,  309  of  the  natives  and 
only  196  of  the  Chinese  being  women.  The 
proportion  of  men  to  women  among  the  Euro¬ 
pean  population  is  483,186  to  407,791.  How 
the  population  has  grown  is  shown  by  the 
following  figures:— The  first  census,  in  1836, 
showed  a  population  of  only  177  souls.  Five 
years  later  there  were  11,738.  Ten  years 
after  that  there  were  77,345;  and  ten  years 
later  again,  in  1861,  there  were  540,321.  In 
1871  the  population  was  731,528. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Victoria  first 
separated  from  New  South  Wales  in  1851,  and 
Queensland  eight  years  after.  W e  are  now  read¬ 
ing  of  an  industrial  exhibition  at  Melbourne 
in  1880,  where  New  South  Wales  occupied  a 
prominent  position,  after  having  had  a  similar 
exhibition  of  its  own  at  Sydney;  and  glancing 
at  late  statistics  we  find  that  in  the  310,937 
squai’e  miles  of  New  South  Wales  there  are 
about  800,000  inhabitants;  that  in  round  num¬ 
bers  there  are  636,000  acres  under  crop,  with 
370,000  horses,  3,000,000  cattle,  29,000,000 
sheep,  260,000  pigs,  about  1000  miles  of  rail¬ 
way,  and  a  total  value  of  trade  imports  and 
exports  of  nearly  £28,000,0000;  while  Vic¬ 
toria,  with  88,178  square  miles  of  territory. 
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exceeds  eveu  New  South  Wales  in  population, 
and  equals  it  in  the  total  value  of  trade  ex- 
j)orts  and  imports,  while  it  has  a  greater 
number  of  miles  of  railway,  and  1,688,275 
acres  under  crop,  the  number  of  sheep,  cattle, 
&c.,  of  course  being  much  lower,  as  it  is  an 
agricultural  rather  than  a  great  gi'azing  land. 
The  vast  tracts  of  South  Australia,  Queens¬ 
land,  and  Western  Australia,  are  now  making 
progress,  and  there  lie  the  enormous  proba¬ 
bilities  for  future  emigrants. 

In  connection  with  the  progress  of  our  col¬ 
onial  possessions  some  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  endeavours  to  explore  the  Polar 
regions,  but  a  mere  mention  may  suffice.  The 
long  story  of  the  search  for  the  North-west 
Pas.sage,  and  of  Arctic  explorations  in  general, 
is  far  too  momentous  and  complicated  a  matter 
for  a  mere  summary.  But  the  queen  had 
scarcely  ascended  the  throne  when  a  gleam  of 
success  shone  upon  British  enterprise  in  the 
Polar  seas,  and  a  tract  was  named  Victoria 
Land.  The  end,  not  long  delayed,  was  that  in 
the  year  1839  the  coast-line  of  the  extreme 
north  of  the  American  continent  was  deter¬ 
mined,  and  Victoria  Land  surveyed.  We  have 
said  “the  end,”  but  this  must  be  read,  of 
course,  with  much  reservation.  It  was  in  May, 
1845,  that  Sir  John  Franklin  started,  with  the 
ships  Erehics  and  Terror,  upon  the  errand  from 
which  he  was  never  to  return,  namely,  that 
of  determining  the  North-west  Passage.  This 
achievement  was  reserved  for  Captain  M'Clure 
at  a  later  date.  Men  of  science  have  now 
dreams,  which  some  of  them  contend  will 
jmove  more  than  dreams,  of  one  day  utilizing 
the  knowledge  acquired  in  these  “expeditions” 
for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  globe. 

Many  of  the  parliamentary  occurrences  of 
the  years  1849  and  1850  were  tenbitive,  and 
though  they  were  of  great  importance  were 
chiefly  so  because  they  were  indications  of 
future  measures  in  the  direction  of  liberty 
and  progress.  Others,  to  one  of  which  infer¬ 
ence  has  already  been  made,  were  illustrative 
of  the  tenacity  with  which  the  protectionists 
still  lield  to  certain  political  tenets  involv¬ 
ing  either  a  renewal  of  duties  or  special  com¬ 


pensation  to  the  agricultural  interest;  and  as 
we  have  seen,  even  free-trad  el's  as  advanced 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  that  time,  regiu'ded 
the  latter  proposal  with  some  favour  if  such 
compensation  could  be  made  by  the  removal 
of  certain  burdens  which  were  supposed  to 
press  upon  fai’mers  with  unequal  severity. 
Mr.  Cobdeii’s  propositions  in  1849  fora  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  public  expenditure,  supported  as 
they  were  by  Mr.  Hume’s  demands  for  greater 
economy  in  the  salaries  of  officials  and  in  the 
organization  of  government  departments,  were 
of  no  little  significance.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson 
also  on  the  debate  on  the  budget,  which 
showed  a  deficiency  of  £269,378  (caused,  it  was 
said,  by  expenditure  on  the  alleviation  of  Irish 
distress,  assisting  emigration  to  Canada,  and 
paj’ing  for  the  excess  in  naval  expenditure  in 
previous  years),  recommended  the  remission 
of  the  penny  stamp  duty  on  newspapers,  the 
excise  duty  on  paper,  and  the  advertisement 
duty,  and  refeiTed  in  support  of  his  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  “  taxes  on  know¬ 
ledge  ”  to  a  j)etition  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  Messrs.  Chambers  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  tax  on 
paper  had  compelled  that  firm  to  discontinue 
a  publication  intended  for  the  instruction  of 
the  working-classes,  and  of  which  80,000  copies 
had  been  circulated.  Mr.  Hume’s  endeavour  to 
advance  the  cause  of  parliamentary  reform  by 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  extend 
the  franchise  to  all  householders,  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  system  of  secret  voting,  to  hold  triennial 
parliaments,  and  to  give  the  rejiresentation  a 
more  equal  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
places  represented  in  parliament,  was  rejected; 
but  it  was  significant,  and  was  of  course  only 
intended  to  assert  a  principle  on  behalf  of 
reformers,  whose  marked  minority  was  due  to 
the  co-operation  of  the  j)rotectionists  with  the 
government  against  so  daring  a  proposal. 

Mr.  Cobden’s  calm  and  deliberate  represen¬ 
tations  in  favour  of  his  plan  for  settling  inter¬ 
national  disputes  by  arbitration  instead  of 
war  was  another  of  those  suggestive  declara¬ 
tions  which,  though  they  could  not  have  been 
expected  to  meet  with  acceptance,  yet  were 
too  serious  to  be  passed  over  without  important 
di.scussion,  and  were  of  a  nature  to  clear  the 
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iDonil  atmosphere  and  to  give  new  and 
enlightened  views  to  thinking  people  outside 
parliament.  C'onservativ'es  were  as  earnestly 
in  favour  of  retrenchment  and  economy  as 
Hr.  Ilume  or  Mr.  Cobden,  and  though  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  was  at  present  con- 
tiued  to  Ireland,  where  there  was  some  in¬ 
crease  in  the  electoral  suffrage,  it  was  evident 
to  sagacious  men  on  both  sides  that  the  time 
was  arriving  for  a  readjustment,  if  not  a  very 
considerable  augmentation  of  the  class  entitled 
to  parliamentary  representation.  At  the  same 
time  the  question  of  the  admission  of  Jews  to 
])arliament  was  opening  up  the  subject  in 
another  direction;  and  the  repeated  applica¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Eothschild  to  be  sworn  as  the 
member  for  the  city  of  London  led  to  discus¬ 
sion  after  discussion  on  the  necessity  for 
modifying  the  parliamentary  oath  of  allegiance 
by  leaving  cut  the  words  “  on  the  true  faith 
of  a  Christian,”  in  order  to  meet  the  objections 
of  those  who  belonged  to  religious  communi¬ 
ties  which  would  make  that  form  of  words 
objectionable.  Eventually  the  whole  subject 
was  postponed  till  the  session  of  1851,  that  a 
measure  might  be  prepared  and  submitted  to 
parliament. 

One  of  the  most  important  topics — fi'om  a 
social  point  of  view — which  engaged  the 
attention  of  parliament  was  brought  forward 
by  Lord  Ashley.  Everybody  now  knows 
how  during  his  long  life  the  Earl  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury  has  devoted  himself  to  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor  of  our 
gieat  towns — to  the  cause  of  education,  of 
religious  instruction,  and  to  sanitary  reform. 
It  is  only  lately  that,  on  his  eightieth  birth- 
<lay,  the  noble  earl  was  invited  to  a  great 
meeting  in  the  Guildhall  of  London,  there  to 
receive  congratulations  and  assurances  of  deep 
regard  from  the  representatives  of  ragged 
schools  and  other  successful  institutions  of 
which  he  had  been  the  founder  and  constant 
supporter — institutions  which,  by  their  un¬ 
ceasing  operation,  and  patient,  faithful  admin¬ 
istration,  have  done  more  for  the  social  im¬ 
provement  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  London 
and  our  large  manufacturing  towns,  and  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  otherwise  neglected  children  of 


England,  than  had  been  effected  by  any  other 
agency  whatever.  Early  in  his  public  life 
Lord  Ashley  had  chosen  this  work,  though  in 
those  days  he  was  accused,  not  without 
apparent  reason,  of  leaving  the  agricultural 
laboui’ers  on  the  estates  in  which  he  was 
personally  interested  to  ignorance  and  poveity 
that  he  might  expose  the  neglect  of  manu¬ 
facturers.  He  set  on  foot  schemes  for  shorten¬ 
ing  the  hours  of  labour  and  providing  for  the 
necessities  of  v^'orkers  in  mines  and  factories, 
who  were  committed  to  almost  unrelieved 
toil  without  the  means  of  living  in  decency 
or  of  emerging  from  a  condition  of  ignorance 
and  depravity.  He  pursued  the  course  which 
he  believed  had  been  marked  out  for  him 
without  being  deterred  by  the  outcry  raised 
against  him,  which  at  one  time  made  him  the 
object  of  very  general  abuse,  and  even  of  dis¬ 
like  among  many  who  belonged  to  the  class 
which  he  was  striving  to  benefit.  It  was 
perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  of 
the  manufacturers,  during  the  time  that  in¬ 
quiries  were  being  made  by  the  Anti-Corn-law 
League  into  the  destitute  condition  of  farm 
labourers,  should  have  resented  the  inter¬ 
position  of  a  nobleman  who  presumably  be¬ 
longed  to  the  landed  interest,  in  exposing  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  operatives  in  the 
great  industrial  centres,  while  Dorsetshire 
peasants  and  other  toilers  in  the  fields  were 
starving  in  a  state  of  semi-barbarism.  It 
soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  Lord 
Ashley’s  representations  were  not  for  a 
political  purpose,  but  were  intended  iis  incen¬ 
tives  to  action,  and  as  unanswerable  apjieals 
for  aid  in  the  work  to  which  he  was  prepared 
to  devote  his  energies  in  parliament,  and  his 
tenacity  of  purpose  underwent  little  relaxa¬ 
tion.  He  remained  as  faithful  to  the  duty  to 
which  he  believed  he  had  been  called  as  he 
was  to  evangelical  churchmanship,  and  his 
consistency  has  surely  been  vindiciited  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  for  a  great  part  of  the  whole 
period  during  which  our  narrative  extends 
been  regarded  as  the  representative  of  that, 
direct  religious  eflbrt  for  the  amelioration  ot 
the  social  needs  of  the  poor  which  has  en¬ 
listed  under  his  name  and  personal  influence 
a  whole  army  of  indefatigable  workeis  in 
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numerous  philanthropic  enterprises,  without 
which  even  the  most  recent  aud  important 
legislative  measures  for  the  education  and 
moral  and  social  imjjrovement  of  the  working- 
classes  would  have  seemed  impossible.  For 
many  years,  after  he  succeeded  to  the  higher 
title  in  1851,  he  was  known  as  Lord  Asldey, 
and  his  name  is  still  mentioned  with  respect 
and  affection  by  thousands  of  those  who,  even 
though  they  may  not  agree  with  many  of  his 
opinions,  had  learned  to  revere  him  in  their 
youth,  aud  have  grown  gi’ay  in  the  service 
to  which  he  called  them.  He  had  already 
outlived  the  censure  of  those  who  perhaps 
misunderstood  his  object  when,  in  1850,  he 
called  the  attention  of  parliament  to  the 
defective  working  of  the  Factories  Act  passed 
in  1847,  by  which  the  hours  of  labour  of 
women  and  young  persons  in  factories  was 
limited  to  ten  hours  a  day.  This  provision 
was  in  numberless  cases  being  evaded  or 
rendered  of  little  value  by  the  sj'stem  of  what 
were  called  “shifts,”  or  the  employment  of 
relays  of  juvenile  or  female  workera  during 
fifteen  hours  a  day  out  of  which  the  stated 
ten  hours  might  be  calculated.  This  had  not 
been  contemplated  by  parliament  in  passing 
the  bill,  and  Lord  Ashley  earnestly  and 
solemnly  appealed  to  the  justice  and  honour 
of  the  house  on  behalf  of  the  temporal  and 
eternal  welfare  of  thousands  who  would  be 
affected  by  their  decision.  The  appeal  was 
accepted,  and  Sir  George  Grey  afterwiu-ds 
brought  forward  a  bill  limiting  the  working 
hours  to  between  six  in  the  morning  and  six 
in  the  evening,  deducting  an  hour  and  a  half 
for  meals,  so  that  the  working  time  was  ten 
and  a  half  hours  daily:  the  time  on  Saturdays 
to  be  from  six  till  two,  deducting  half  an  hour 
for  breakfiist.  The  total  week’s  work  was 
thus  made  sixty  instead  of  fifty-eight  hours. 

It  can  scarcely  escape  mention  that  just 
before  the  passing  of  this  bill  Lord  Ashley 
had  again  incun’ed  public  displeasure  by 
liaving  induced  the  House  of  Commons  to 
pass  a  resolutio!!  for  an  address  to  her  majesty 
jiraying  that  she  would  be  gi-aciously  pleased 
to  direct  that  the  collection  and  delivery  of 
letters  on  Sundays  should  in  future  entirely 
cease  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  resolu¬ 


tion  was  ])assed  in  a  very  small  house  against 
the  opinion  of  the  government,  aud  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  the  decision  was  hurriedly  carried  into 
effect  with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
reversal  of  the  vote.  The  proposer  was  sin 
cere  in  his  endeavour  to  obtain  a  law  enjoin¬ 
ing  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  this 
is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  questions 
either  of  expediency,  or  of  the  sacred  ob¬ 
ligation  which  was  necessarily  involved  in 
considering  the  adoption  of  such  an  enact¬ 
ment.  The  measure  was  regarded  as  an 
introduction  of  certain  views  belonjiina:  to  a 
particular  religious  class,  and  the  com])laints 
not  only  of  j^rivate  persons  but  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  their  correspondents  as  well  as 
the  newsvendors,  who  could  not  obtain  their 
Sunday  supj)ly,  were  loud  and  persistent. 
The  whole  country  was  suddenly  subjected 
to  great  inconvenience,  and  Lord  Ashley 
vainly  endeavoured  to  point  out  that  iis 
there  were  already  no  Sunday  deliveries  of 
letters  in  London  a  fair  trial  would  cause  the 
apparent  privation  to  appear  comparatively 
trivial.  For  about  three  weeks  he  was  the 
centre  of  much  abuse  and  remonstrance,  not 
to  say  positive  insult,  and  another  pai  lia 
meutary  debate  ended  in  a  return  to  the 
previous  practice. 

By  the  close  of  1850  a  number  of  eminent 
pei’sons  had  passed  from  the  scene  in  which 
they  had  borne  a  conspicuous  part.  Lord 
George  Bentinck’s  sudden  death  on  the  21st 
of  September,  1848,  had  somewhat  changed 
the  aspect  of  the  party  of  which  he  had  been 
the  nominal  head,  but  the  leadership  of  which 
had  passed  to  Mr.  Disi'aeli.  It  is  probable 
that  the  change  which  he  had  made  in  his 
habits,  or  rather  his  pursuits,  when  he  sold  off 
his  stud  and  gave  up  his  great  ambition  of 
being  a  winner  of  the  Derby  Cup — “  the  blue 
ribbon  of  the  turf” — to  take  an  arduous  part 
in  politics,  injured  his  constitution,  and  that 
his  practice  of  eating  only  a  slight  breakfast 
and  taking  no  more  food  until  late  at  night,  in 
order  to  keep  his  attention  fixed  and  his  brain 
clear  for  the  debates,  did  him  further  mischief. 
Still  nothing  unusual  was  observed  in  his 
manner  or  appearance  on  the  morning  before 
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liis  death.  After  spending  some  hours  in 
writing  letters  he  set  out  to  walk  from  his 
house  at  Welbeck  to  visit  Lord  Manuel’s  at 
Thoreshy,  where  he  was  to  stay  for  two  days. 
His  valet  drove  over  to  Thoreshy  expecting 
Lord  George  to  arrive  soon  after  him,  but  he 
never  came,  and  the  servant  returned  to  Wel¬ 
beck,  called  up  the  groom  who  had  driven 
him  over,  and  inqulied  whether  he  had  seen 
his  master  on  his  way  back.  The  groom  got 
up  and,  accompanied  by  the  valet  and  two 
othei-s,  took  lanterns,  and  followed  the  foot¬ 
path  which  they  had  seen  Lord  George  pur¬ 
suing  as  they  themselves  went  to  Thoreshy. 
About  a  mile  from  the  abbey  on  the  path 
which  they  had  observed  him  following,  lying 
close  to  the  gate  which  separated  a  water 
meadow  from  the  deer-park,  they  found  the 
body  of  Lord  George  Beutinck.  He  was  lying 
on  his  face,  his  arms  were  under  his  body,  and 
in  one  hand  he  grasped  his  walking-stick.  His 
hat  was  a  yard  or  two  before  him,  having 
evidently  been  thrown  off  in  falling.  The 
body  was  cold  and  stiff.  He  had  been  long 
dead. 

At  about  the  same  time  (28th  of  November, 
1848)  the  death  of  Charles  Duller,  who  had 
already  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost 
rising  statesmen  of  the  age,  left  a  vacant  place 
iu  parliament  which  could  not  easily  be 
filled,  for  the  oratory  of  this  able  and  accom¬ 
plished  gentleman  would  have  given  him  a 
conspicuous  place  in  any  public  assembly  in 
the  world.  When  several  membei's  rose  to 
speak,  and  one  of  them  was  Duller,  the  house 
gave  him  the  preference  by  calling  on  him  by 
name.  Carlyle  had  been  his  tutor,  and  the 
Earl  of  Durham,  to  whom  he  was  secretary  in 
Caua<la,  was  his  fii-st  political  leader,  so  that 
he  was  ratlier  a  Eadical  than  a  so-called 
Liberal,  and  had  given  evidences  of  remark¬ 
able  ability  in  practical  statesmanship,  espe¬ 
cially  when  he  consented  to  undertake  the 
administration  of  the  poor-laws  after  break¬ 
down  of  the  commission,  but  that  was  only 
just  before  his  death,  and  he  had  already 
become  an  active  and  untiring  authority  on 
colonial  aflFairs.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  pro¬ 
moters  and  organizei’s  of  emigration,  and  gave  I 


his  aid  both  as  a  statesman  and  as  one  of  the 
i  originators  of  the  New  Zealand  Company  to 
the  settlement  of  colonial  government  and 
to  all  the  questions  that  aflected  the  position 
of  our  Austraban  and  North  American  ix)S- 
sessions.  Apart  from  his  legislative  ability, 
however,  Mr.  Duller  possessed  the  art  of  par¬ 
liamentary  speaking  to  a  degree  which  enabled 
him  to  make  repeated  impressions  on  the 
house  by  the  bright  and  easy  wit  and  the 
luminous  illustrations  of  his  addresses. 

The  death  of  the  Dowager  Queen  Adelaide 
on  the  2nd  of  December,  1849,  was  an  event 
which,  though  it  affected  the  royal  family 
more  nearly  than  the  nation,  was  yet  sincerely 
mourned  by  the  country.  Tlie  time  had  long 
passed  w’hen  William  IV.  was  suspected  of 
having  been  influenced  by  his  queen  in  those 
unpopular  changes  on  which  he  so  obstinately 
insisted,  and  the  charge  “  the  queen  has  done 
it  all ’’had  been  contradicted  and  forgotten. 
Only  the  memory  of  a  benevolent,  kind,  and 
conscientious  royal  lady  was  cherished  in  the 
heai-ts  of  the  people,  and  it  was  known  that 
Queen  Adelaide,  as  she  continued  to  be  called 
by  many,  had  spent  a  large  proportion  of  the 
handsome  income  granted  her  by  j^arliament 
in  works  of  unostentatious  charity.  To  the 
queen  her  death  was  a  great  loss,  for  as  her 
majesty  wrote  to  King  Leopold,  “she  was 
truly  motherly  in  her  kindness  to  us  and  to  our 
children,  and  it  always  made  her  happy  to  be 
with  us  and  to  see  us.”  The  Princess  Hohen- 
lohe,  her  majesty’s  sister,  writing  from  Baden, 
said,  “  She  has  left  behind  her  love,  respect, 
and  gratitude,  and  she  was  ever  ready  to  go  to 
her  place  of  eternal  rest,  where  she  will  find 
that  happiness  which  she  never  knew  here. 
.  .  .  Let  us  think  of  her  bliss  after  this 

life  of  suffering,  which  she  spent  in  doing 
good  to  thousands,  who  will  bless  her  memory. 
.  .  .  Let  her  life  be  an  example  to  us.” 

In  1850  Wordsworth  passed  away  and  Mr. 
Tennyson  was  appointed  poet-laureate.  There 
was  no  one  else  on  whom  the  crown  could  de¬ 
volve,  unless  it  was  clearly  understood  that 
the  office  was  in  future  to  be  a  mere  matter 
of  form.  Christopher  North  (John  Wilson) 
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was  old  aud  niucli  exhausted  for  his  years. 
Lord  John  Ru.ssell  did  himself  and  the  crown 
an  honour  by  iissigning  to  him  a  i)eiision  of 
f300  a  year;  but  it  was  not  chiefly  as  a  poet 
that  the  author  of  the  Soctes  Ambrosiance  had 
distinguished  himself,  aud  his  time  wivs  short. 
Leigh  Hunt  was  put  forward  by  more  than 
one  zealous  friend  and  admirer;  but  though  he 
had  now  retii'ed  from  aggressive  politics,  he 
also  was  Jiged,  w;is  not  a  poet  to  be  named  in 
the  same  lunk  or  even  order  with  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son,  and  it  would  have  been,  or  at  all  events 
might  have  been,  considered  a  grotesque  thing 
for  her  majesty  to  appoint  the  libeller  of  her 
deceased  uncle  to  the  post  of  court  singer. 
Dr.  Charles  Mackay’s  name  even  was  sug¬ 
gested  as  feasible  by  certain  public  writei-s. 
Barry  Cornwidl  (the  late  Mr.  Proctor)  was 
not  omitted  from  the  list  of  candidates,  though 
we  may  be  certain  that  his  name  was  put  for¬ 
ward  without  his  consent.  Elizabeth  Barrett 
(E.  B.  Browning)  was  at  this  time  very  eagerly 
“run”  for  the  laureateship — it  was  thought 
that  under  the  reign  of  a  queen  a  lady  might 
well  carry  the  laurel,  especially  as  it  was  even 
then  admitted  that  this  ])articular  singer  stood 
second  in  all  the  English-speaking  world  to 
no  one  but  Mr.  Tennyson  aud  Mr.  Browning. 
Mr.  Browning  had  at  that  time  founded  no 
school,  and  though  some  of  his  best  work  had 
been  long  familiar  to  a  ceitain  public,  though 
he  had  besides  had  two  plays  represented,  and 
had  made  in  one  or  two  pieces  a  very  strong 
impression  on  the  people,  he  was  somewhat 
in  the  shade.  It  did  not  conduce  to  his  popu- 
hirity  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  living,  given  to  making  most  recondite 
refei-ences,  and  very  Itiilian  in  topics  and  in 
manner.  Besides  there  was  the  poem  of  the 
Lost  Leader,  which  everybody  read  as  an 
attack  ui)on  Wordsworth  for  political  “rat¬ 
ting.”  To  the  prince  consort  he  would  be  all 
but  unintelligible,  and  probably  not  much 
better  to  the  young  queen  herself.  In  sheer 
poetic  endoicnient  it  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
admitted  that  he  stood  next  to  Milton;  but 
his  want  of  reserve  in  relation  to  certain 
topics  and  his  peculiar  style  made  him  an  un¬ 
likely  candidate  (if  he  had  been  a  candidate) 
for  the  laurel.  Then  the  queen  was  under¬ 


stood  to  be  very  fond  of  the  simple  sweet 
idyll  called  “The  Miller’s  I)aughter,”  and  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  the  choice  was  ever 
v'ery  doubtful. 

Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson  was  one  of  seven 
brothel's,  all  poets,  anti  was  born  at  Somers  by  in 
Lincolnshire  in  the  year  1809,  his  father  being 
a  clergyman  of  great  ability  and  acquirements. 
The  family  were  of  very  old  origin,  being 
descended  from  the  Norman  D’Eyncourts. 
One  of  the  brothers,  the  Rev.  Charles  Tennyson 
Turner,  might  evidently  have  run  his  brother 
very  close  in  the  race,  and  has  a  high  place 
among  modern  lyrists.  The  appointment  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson  to  the  post  or  dignity  of 
poet-laureate  gave  general  satisfaction,  and 
the  unpleasant  criticisms  made  upon  it  were 
soon  forgotten. 

One  poetic  name  has  not  hitherto  been 
mentioned;  it  is  that  of  Mr.  Philip  James 
Bailey.  Mr.  Bailey,  considered  merely  as  the 
author  of  a  poem  called  Festus,  would  have 
no  particular  place  in  a  general  sketch  of  pro¬ 
gress,  but  he  was  the  head,  or  was  treated 
as  the  head,  of  a  school  of  poetic  romance 
and  philosophy  which  was  known  and  will 
continue  to  be  known  as  the  Spasmodic 
School.  Festus,  written  when  Mr.  Bailey 
was  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
was  simply  a  poem  in  which  the  Faust  idea, 
and  partly  the  Faust  story,  were  treated  in  a 
new  form.  It  would  be  tedious,  and  incon¬ 
gruous  also,  to  dwell  upon  this,  but  it  must  not 
be  omitted  that  the  Faust  or  Festus  of  the  poem 
(who  was  imitated  by  several  minor  poets) 
was  so  far  like  the  older  Faust  that  he  was 
represented  as  being  carried  through  a  great 
variety  of  mental  and  moral  experience  by 
Lucifer,  women  and  the  agonies  of  love  having 
a  large  share  in  the  story.  This  poem  was 
(to  speak  roughly)  a  mixture  of  Pantheism 
and  Christian  Fatalism,  ending  with  universal 
restoration  (the  fine  hymn,  “  Call  all  thy  ser¬ 
vants,  Lord,  to  Thee,”  is  from  this  poem). 
But  those  who  followed  in  the  wake  of  Mr. 
Bailey  more  or  less,  such  as  Mr.  Sydney 
Dobell,  author  of  'I'he  Roman  in  Balder,  and 
Mr.  Alexander  Smith  in  his  Life  Drama, 
troubled  themselves  very  little  with  traditional 
terms  or  current  theology,  and  presented  to  the 
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reader  passionate -minded  men  'wlio  went 
througli  stupendous  “experiences,”  in  order 
to  learn  the  meaning  of  things  in  general. 
These  poems  were  parodied  with  extraordinary 
power  by  Professor  Aytoun  (Sir  Theodore 
Martin's  coadjutor  in  the  Bon  Gaultier  Ballads) 
in  a  spasmodic  tragedy  entitled  Firmilian,  the 
Btudent  of  Badajoz,  a  book  which,  burlesque 
as  it  is,  leaves  on  the  reader’s  mind  a  stronger 
impression  of  its  author’s  powem  than  all  the 
rest  of  his  writings  put  together.  Meanwhile 
the  “spasmodic  school”  was  formed,  had  ac¬ 
quired  influence  over  the  young,  and  was 
responsible  for  a  large  quantity  of  the  excited, 
vaguely-aspiring  poetry  of  the  years  between 
184.5  and  1860.  Mr.  George  Gilfillan  was  the 
prophet  and  friendly  critic  of  the  new  develop¬ 
ments,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Dobell,  Mr.  Alexander 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Gerald  Massey  were  the  most 
]jrominent  of  the  bards.  Mr.  Bailey  and  iMr. 
Dobell  were  poets  of  very  rich  endowment. 
It  is  in  them  that  the  ultimate  tendencies 
of  the  school  must  be  sought,  though  these 
are  to  be  seen  in  more  than  half  the  cur¬ 
rent  literature  of  a  whole  decade  or  more. 
No  such  general  excitement,  straining,  and 
large  phrasing  has  been  seen  either  in  prose  or 
verse  since  about  1856.  Mr.  R.  H.  Horne,  in 
Orion,  had  struck  a  peculiar  key  which  belongs 
also  to  the  movement ;  but  his  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment,  like  his  story,  was  classic,  and  he  would 
not  thank  any  one  for  classifying  him  with  the 
spasmodics. 

The  mention  of  the  poets  of  the  time  which 
we  are  now  considering  reminds  us  of  the  sister 
art  of  music,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  have  been  greater  singers  and  much 
greater  actresses  than  Jenny  Lind,  afterwards 
Madame  Goldschmidt.  She  had  neither  the 
statuesque  beauty  nor  the  tragic  power  of 
Grisi,  nor  the  charm  of  Malibran.  Neither 
had  she  the  astonishing  organ  of  Catalani, 
whose  voice  used  to  make  people  faint  as 
Paganini’s  violin  did.  But  Jenny  Lind  had 
an  extraordinary  success,  especially  in  ora¬ 
torio,  and  her  influence  in  making  music 
fashionable  among  the  more  serious  classes 
was  a  fact  that  will  have  to  be  dwelt  upon 
when  her  life  comes  to  be  written.  She  was 


a  Swedish  girl,  born  of  poor  parents.  Her 
career  in  England  lies  mainly  between  the 
years  1847  and  1850.  She  was  a  speci;.l 
favourite  with  the  queen  and  royal  family, 
and  the  receipts  at  concerts  where  she  sang 
were  fabulous  in  amount.  In  America,  “  ex¬ 
ploited”  by  Mr.  Barnum,  she  made  about 
£60,000.  In  that  country  she  married  Mr. 
Otto  Goldschmidt,  who  had  acted  as  her  pian¬ 
ist.  On  her  return  to  Europe  she  endowed 
schools  in  her  native  country  to  the  amount 
of  £40,000.  Part  of  her  success  as  a  singer, 
which  was  of  course  aided  by  her  success  in 
society,  was  founded  upon  the  purity  ami 
depth  of  her  character.  She  was  well  known 
to  be  a  religious  and  charitable  lady,  and  it 
has  always  been  maintained  by  her  more 
serious  panegyrists  that  her  power  as  a  singer 
of  the  music  of  Mendelssohn  (for  example)  was 
largely  the  result  of  the  strength  of  her  own 
moral  and  religious  feelings.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  her  success  made  an  epoch  in  the 
cultivation  of  sacred  music  in  England.  So 
great  w;is  the  interest  felt  in  this  lady,  that 
thousands  of  those  who,  though  ready  to  give 
large  prices  for  tickets,  were  unable  to  obtain 
admittance  to  her  concerts,  were  willing  to 
pay  heavily  for  the  chance  of  seeing  her  get 
out  of  her  carriage  or  go  up  staii-s.  The 
strictly  musical  public  rebelled  and  criticised 
her  singing,  but  the  general  public  were  fas¬ 
cinated. 

Some  reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  attitude  of  Ijord  Palmerston  with  regard 
to  the  diplomatic  relations  of  Great  Brihiin 
to  other  countries,  and  though  we  must  defer 
our  continuation  of  the  narrative  of  foreign 
events,  and  especially  the  later  startling  events 
in  France,  to  another  chapter,  we  cannot  pass 
on  to  the  most  important  occurrences  in  1851 
without  dwelling  for  a  page  or  two  on  the 
subject  of  the  great  debate  on  the  foreign 
policy  of  England,  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
took  so  conspicuous  a  part,  and  where  the  last 
words  uttered  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  parlia¬ 
ment  were  listened  to  with  profound  atten¬ 
tion. 

It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  define  those 
!  characteristics  which  caused  Lord  Palmei'ston 
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to  be  accepted  as  tbe  popular  representative 
of  everything  English, but  they  may  perhaps  be 
summed  uj)  in  the  shingy  but  significant  word 
“  pluck.”  The  foreign  minister  had  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  good-humoured  persistency,  which  took 
little  to  develop  it  into  a  kind  of  pugnacity 
that  was  quite  a  different  thing  to  mere 
quarrelsomeness.  This  with  a  shrewd  humour 
and  a  readiness  (apart  from  his  great  ora¬ 
torical  ability)  to  put  common-sense  notions 
into  pungent,  easily  understood  epigram,  gave 
Lord  Palmerston  a  very  definite,  and,  if  we 
may  use  the  word,  understandable  personality 
with  the  English  peoj)le.  He  would  not  ac¬ 
knowledge  defeat,  but  fought  on  and  went  in 
to  win,  and  he  had  an  easy  confidence,  which, 
without  being  aggressive,  would  in  a  man 
of  less  ability  and  of  lower  position,  have 
been  called  “cocky.”  But  there  was  no  as¬ 
sumption  of  any  of  these  characteristics.  His 
courage  and  determination  were  genuine. 
One  who  knew  him  well  recorded  that  he 
had  been  to  see  Lord  Palmerston  and  found 
him  hard  at  work,  and  surrounded  by  piles 
of  lettei’S  and  papers,  while  he  was  sufifering 
from  an  attack  of  gout  that  would  have  sent 
any  of  his  colleagues  howling  to  their  beds.  It 
was  reported,  too,  that  he  supported,  if  he  did 
not  head,  a  subscription  list  of  membei-s  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  benefit  of  Tom 
Sayei-s,  the  famous  pugilist,  after  he  had  won 
a  fight  against  more  than  equal  odds.  This 
is  pretty  well  the  last  we  hear  of  pugilism 
as  being  openly  patronized  by  members  of  the 
legislature;  but  it  was  not  the  pugilism  but 
the  pluck  that  was  in  question,  and  whatever 
objection  might  be  taken  to  the  thing  it  was 
illustrative.  That  Lord  Palmerston  would 
have  admired  the  spirit  of  the  famous  boxer, 
even  if  he  had  abandoned  admiration  for 
the  “sport”  itself,  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 
He  had  great  individuality,  great  freshness 
of  view  and  expression,  and  just  that  sort  of 
sympathy  with  current  pojiular  feeling  which 
enabled  him  to  understand  and  interpret  it. 
Probably  nobody  could  feel  the  public  pulse 
better  than  he,  and  this  was  a  great  cause  of  his 
success;  but  he  was  not  far-seeing;  thetwoquali- 
fications,  if  not  incompatible,  are  rarely  found 
in  thesame  person.  Lord  Palmerston  was  popu- 
VOL.  II. 


lar  because  he  knew  and  on  the  whole  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  popular  opinion  and  sentiment. 
On  the  occasions  when  he  acted  in  opposition  to 
it  he  lost  power  and  prestige  for  a  time,  and 
was  vehemently  assailed,  as  we  shall  see  here¬ 
after;  but  he  soon  regained  the  public  con¬ 
fidence,  for  he  was  usually  prompt,  certain, 
and  practical,  and  above  all,  there  was  a  tra¬ 
dition  that  he  made  the  name  and  power  of 
England  respected,  if  not  feared,  abroad.  He 
had  some  such  notion  himself,  and  the  effect  of 
this  general  impression  was  peculiar.  He  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  foreign  unconstitu¬ 
tional  rulers  and  arbitrary  ministers  were  op¬ 
posed  to  the  English  policy,  not  so  much  because 
they  were  averse  to  the  policy  itself,  but  because 
it  was  his  policy,  and  they  had  a  personal  grudge 
against  the  man  whom  they  knew  would  (to 
use  a  vulgar  expression)  stand  none  of  their 
nonsense,  but  would  everywhere  assert  British 
influence  and  protect  British  interests.  He 
probably  never  suspected  that  he  had  at  length 
introduced  a  policy  of  self-assertion  and  inter¬ 
position  which  was  a  little  too  ready  to  demand 
satisfaction  without  adequate  inquiry,  and  to 
recommend  English  modes  of  procedure  to 
foreign  governments  in  a  way  that  was  either 
high-handed  or  patronizing,  as  kings  and 
councils  might  happen  to  regard  it.  Later 
on,  when  he  was  compelled  temporarily  to  re¬ 
sign  office  in  consequence  of  his  persistence 
in  acting  on  his  own  responsibility,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  attribute  his  loss  of  ofilce  to 
the  influence  of  foreign  ministers  or  sovereigns 
who  had  a  personal  dislike  for  him,  and  he 
pretty  broadly  intimated  that  their  influence 
extended  to  the  queen  and  Prince  Albert, 
and  that  a  clique  in  the  House  of  Commons 
were  also  ready  to  depose  him  from  office  on 
personal  grounds.  That  these  notions  had 
little,  if  any,  foundation  is  obvious  enough,  now 
that  we  are  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  indeed  the  charge  ag.ainst  a  clique 
in  the  house  appears  to  be  absurd,  when  we 
observe  the  number  and  po.sition  of  the  men 
who  felt  compelled  to  protest  against  the 
policy  which  he  constantly  pursued  for  some 
time  during  his  administration  of  foreign 
affairs.  It  is  only  with  the  famous  question 
of  the  demands  he  made  on  Greece  for  com- 
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])eusation  to  two  j^ersons  who  claimed  to  be 
recomi)eused  for  alleged  injuries,  that  we  have 
to  do  at  the  moment,  for  it  was  the  key-note 
of  much  that  followed  it.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  ])opularity  of  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  arose  not  only  from  the  conviction  that 
under  his  authority  Englishmen  abroad  would 
be  protected  by  their  own  government,  but 
because  his  symi)athies  were  believed  to  be, 
(as  in  the  main  they  were)  emphaticiilly,  on 
the  side  of  oppressed  nationalities  and  peoples 
struggling  against  tyranny.  As  he  was  never 
cautious  in  expressing  his  opinions,  and  the 
com])lication  of  foreign  affairs  during  the  time 
that  he  held  office  left  much  power  in  his 
hands,  England  was  regarded  with  no  little 
suspicion  and  some  hostility  by  the  potentates 
who  suffered  during  the  year  of  revolution, 
and  with  earnest  regard  by  men  who  were 
foremost  in  the  struggles  for  independence, 
and  afterwards  found  a  refuge  here  when  their 
efforts  had  been  frustrated  or  had  only  par- 
»  tially  succeeded. 

We  have  said  that  Lord  Palmerston  did 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  he  was  assailed  by 
foreign  influence  which  extended  to  high 
quarters  in  England;  but  it  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  this  assertion  was  made  only  in 
serious  confidence,  or  in  his  letters  to  his 
brother,  our  representative  at  Naples.  He 
had  too  much  command  of  temper,  and  was 
too  manly,  to  go  about  making  promiscuous 
charges  of  this  kind,  nor  had  he  occasion  to 
do  so,  for  he  did  not  long  remain  out  of  office. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  showing  what  his 
outspokenness  was  like,  and  how  little  he  re¬ 
garded  the  mere  conventionalities  of  diplo¬ 
macy,  by  quoting  from  a  letter  written  in 
September,  1849,  to  the  minister  at  Vienna; — 
“My  dear  Ponsonby, — The  Austrians  are 
really  the  greatest  brutes  that  ever  called 
themselves  by  the  undeserved  name  of  civil¬ 
ized  men.  Their  atrocities  in  Galicia,  in  Italy, 
in  Hungary,  in  Transylvania,  are  only  to  be 
equalled  by  the  proceedings  of  the  negro  race 
in  Africa  and  Haiti.  Their  late  exploit  of 
flogging  forty  odd  people,  including  two 
women  at  Milan,  some  of  the  victims  being 
gentlemen,  is  really  too  blackguard  and  dis¬ 
gusting  a  proceeding.  As  to  working  upon 


I  their  feelings  of  generosity  and  gentleman- 
1  likene.s3  that  is  out  of  the  question,  because 
i  such  feelings  exist  not  in  a  set  of  officials  who 
have  been  trained  up  in  the  school  of  Metter- 
uich.  .  .  .  But  I  do  hope  that  you  will  not 
fail  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  the  country 
j  and  the  government  which  you  represent, 
j  and  that  you  will  maintain  the  dignity  and 
honour  of  England  by  expressing  openly  and 
decidedly  the  disgust  which  such  proceedings 
excite  in  the  public  mind  in  this  country.  .  .  . 
I  have  no  great  opinion  of  Schwarzenberg’s 
statesmanlike  qualities  unless  he  is  verj'  much 
altered  from  what  he  was  when  I  knew  him ; 
but  at  least  he  has  lived  in  England,  and  must 
know  somethiu^^  of  English  feelings  and  ideas. 

O  o  o 

.  .  .  He  must  see  that  the  good  opinion  of 
England  is  of  some  value  to  Austria;  if  foi' 
nothing  else,  at  least  to  act  as  a  check  upon 
the  ill-will  towards  Austria  which  he  sup¬ 
poses  or  affects  to  suppose  is  the  great  actuat¬ 
ing  motiv^e  of  the  revolutionary  firebrand  who 
now  presides  at  the  foreign  office  in  Downing 
Street.  .  .  There  is  another  view  of  the 

matter  which  Schwarzenberg  with  his  per¬ 
sonal  hatred  of  the  Itolians  would  not  choose 
to  comprehend,  but  which  is  nevertheless  well 
worthy  of  attention,  and  that  is  the  obvious 
tendency  of  these  barbarous  proceedings  to 
perpetuate  in  the  minds  of  the  Italians  in¬ 
delible  hatred  of  Austria;  and  as  the  Aus¬ 
trian  government  cannot  hope  to  govern  Italy 
always  by  the  sword,  such  inextinguishable 
hatred  is  not  an  evil  altogether  to  be  despised. 
The  rulers  of  Austria  (I  call  them  not  states¬ 
men  or  states  women)  have  now  brought  their 
country  to  this  remarkable  condition,  that  the 
emperor  holds  his  territories  at  the  good-will 
and  pleasure  of  three  external  powers.  He 
holds  Italy  just  as  long  as  and  no  longer  than 
France  chooses  to  let  him  have  it.  The  first 
quarrel  between  Austria  and  France  will 
drive  the  Austrians  out  of  Lombardy  and 
Venice.  He  holds  Hungary  and  Galicia  just 
as  long  as  and  no  longer  than  Russia  chooses 
to  let  him  have  them.  The  first  quairel  with 
Russia  will  detach  those  countries  from  the 
Austrian  crown.  He  holds  his  German  pro¬ 
vinces  by  a  tenure  dependent,  in  a  great  de- 
'  gree,  upon  feelings  and  opinions  which  it  will 
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be  very  difficult  for  him  and  his  ministere 
either  to  combine  with  or  to  stand  out  against. 
The  remedy  against  these  various  dangers 
which  are  rapidly  undermining  the  Austrian 
empire  would  be  generous  conciliation;  but 
instead  of  that,  the  Austrian  government 
know  no  method  of  administration  but  what 
consists  in  flogging,  imprisoning,  and  shooting. 
The  Austrians  know  no  argument  but  force.” 
This  letter  is  illustrative,  not  only  of  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  emphatic  plain  manner  of  writing,  but 
of  the  strength  of  his  opinions,  and  of  the 
shrewdness  which  could  see  plainly  if  not  far 
ahead.  When  he  had  resigned,  or  rather  liad 
been  dismissed  from  office,  he  was  equally 
ready  to  state  his  opinions,  and  did  state 
them  with  almost  equal  decision  and  autho¬ 
rity  as  of  one  who  ordy  waited  for  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  power.  He  called  on  one  of  the 
Neapolitan  princes  who  was  in  London,  and 
gave  his  views  on  the  government  of  Naples 
with  the  most  perfect  sang-froid,  and  yet  pro¬ 
bably  without  any  assumption  of  manner. 
Nor  was  his  suspicion  of  personal  dislike  to 
himself  altogether  unfounded.  It  would  have 
been  strange  if  the  Austrian  minister  had  not 
entertained  such  a  feeling  if  Palmerston’s 
opinions  ever  reached  him  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  set  forth.  At  all  events  in 
1851,  when  Palmerston  went  out  of  office,  Mr. 
Murray  wrote  from  the  British  embassy  at 
Vienna  to  a  friend  saying  with  what  regret 
Lord  Palmerston’s  retirement  was  received 
by  the  Liberal  party  there,  who  looked  upon 
it  as  the  utter  annihilation  of  their  hopes. 
“It  will  hardly  be  believed,”  he  continues, 
“that  these  arrogant  fools  here  actually  think 
that  they  have  overthrown  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  the  vulgar  triumph  of  Schwarzeuberg 
knows  no  bounds.  Not  content  with  placard¬ 
ing  the  news  with  lying  comments  of  all  sorts, 
and  despatching  couriers  into  the  provinces 
to  circulate  the  most  monstrous  fictions  about 
the  ‘victory  of  Austrian  policy,’  his  bad  taste 
has  actually  gone  far  enough  to  make  him 
give  a  ball  in  consequence.”  There  seems  to 
have  been  some  reason  for  Palmerston  to 
think  that  he,  and  not  his  policy  alone,  was  the 
subject  of  intrigue,  and  he  had  doubtless 
heard,  directly  it  was  composed  and  repeated. 


the  doggerel  rhyme  of  his  German  oppo¬ 
nents: — 

“Hat  der  Teufel  einen  Sohn 
So  ist  er  sicher  Palmerston.” 

But  this  he  might  quite  consistently  have  re¬ 
garded  as  an  unintentional  compliment,  and 
have  appreciated  it  accordingly. 

“The  fault  I  find  with  those  who  are  so 
fond  of  attacking  me  here  or  elsewhere  in 
this  country  or  in  others,”  he  said  in  defend¬ 
ing  his  foreign  policy  from  the  attacks  of  Sii- 
James  Graham  in  June,  1850,  “is  that  they 
try  to  bring  down  every  question  to  a  per¬ 
sonal  bearing.  If  they  want  to  oppose  the 
policy  of  England  they  say,  ‘Let  us  get  rid  of 
the  man  who  happens  to  be  the  organ  of  that 
]x»licy.’  Why,  it  is  like  shooting  a  policeman  I 
As  long  as  England  is  England,  as  long  as  the 
English  people  are  animated  by  the  feelings, 
and  spirit,  and  opinions  which  they  possess, 
you  may  knock  down  twenty  foreign  ministers 
one  after  another,  but  depend  upon  it  no  one 
will  keep  his  place  who  does  not  act  on  the 
same  principles.  When  it  falls  to  my  duty, 
in  pursuance  of  my  functions,  to  oppose  the 
policy  of  any  government,  the  immediate  cry 
is,  ‘Oh !  it’s  all  spite  against  this  man  or  that 
man.  Count  this  or  Prince  that,  that  makes 
you  do  this.’” 

It  was  in  the  debate  on  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government  that 
this  occurred,  and  the  occasion  of  it  w;is  an 
extraordinary  one  which  not  even  Lord  Pal- 
meraton’s  tact  and  ability  could  explain  satis¬ 
factorily,  though  the  government  obtained  the 
vote,  without  which  they  must  have  resigned 
office. 

The  question  of  the  claims  made  by  the 
English  government  upon  that  of  Greece  was, 
it  should  be  remembered,  placed  in  a  more 
emphatic  light  because  we  had  at  the  same 
time  been  protecting  the  Porte  from  the 
united  demands  of  Austria  and  Russia  for  the 
arrest  and  surrender  of  Hungarian  refugees 
who  had  sought  shelter  and  protection  in 
Turkey.  United  with  that  of  France,  our  fleet 
had  proceeded  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  we 
had  supported  the  sultan  against  the  stronger 
powers.  In  this  the  country  had  heartily 
concurred,  for  we  were  upholding  the  weak 
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against  the  strong,  and  maintaining  a  great 
principle  of  public  law  in  which  every  civil¬ 
ized  state  wiis  interested;  but  there  was  at 
least  a  very  gi'eat  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
Greek  question,  especially  when  the  grounds 
of  the  claims  came  to  be  examined,  and  by 
|)ersisting  in  it  we  very  neaidy  united  France 
and  Russia  against  us. 

The  demands  of  our  foreign  office  chiefly 
arose  out  of  claims  for  compensation  from  the 
Greek  government  by  two  persons  who,  as 
British  subjects,  were,  it  was  argued,  entitled 
to  support  and  protection.  One  of  them,  Don 
Paciflco,  was  a  Jew  of  Portuguese  extraction, 
but  a  native  of  Gibraltar,  living  in  Athens. 
On  the  4th  of  April,  1847,  the  Athenian  mob 
jirepared  to  celebrate  one  of  the  popular  Easter 
observances  by  burning  an  effigy  of  Judas 
Iscariot,  but  on  that  occasion  the  police  had 
received  orders  to  prevent  this  portion  of  the 
usual  demonstrations,  and  a  report  went 
about  that  it  had  been  forbidden  by  the 
influence  of  the  Jews.  It  happened  that  the 
house  of  Don  Paciflco  stood  near-  the  spot 
where  the  figure  had  in  former  year’s  been 
committed  to  the  flames,  and  as  Don  Paciflco 
was  a  Jew,  the  populace  considered  that  the 
logic  of  true  patriotism  and  a  due  regard  for 
the  interests  of  religion,  required  them  to  pil¬ 
lage  the  building  anti  thus  wreak  their  ven¬ 
geance  upon  its  owner. 

Accordingly  the  place  was  sacked,  and  it 
would  appear  that  little  or  no  effort  was  made 
by  the  authorities  to  protect  it.  Don  Paciflco 
therefore,  instead  of  appealing  to  the  law- 
courts  for  redress,  made  a  direct  claim 
against  the  Greek  government  for  losses 
which  he  estimated  at  about  thii’ty-two  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  sterling,  about  twenty-six  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  of  which  were  for  certain  claims 
which  he  alleged  he  held  against  the  Portu¬ 
guese  government,  the  papei-s  on  which  his 
proofs  dejjended  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  mob  along  with  other  property.  The 
balance,  it  was  represented,  was  for  house¬ 
hold  goods,  which  must,  on  his  own  showing, 
have  been  of  regal  magnificence,  since  when 
the  inventory  was  made  out  the  items  in¬ 
cluded  a  bedstead  valued  at  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  a  pillow-case  at  ten  pounds,  and 


other  articles  in  jmoportion,  including  two 
thousand  pounds  worth  of  jewelry  belonging 
to  his  wife  and  daughters.  Of  course  no 
evidence  in  the  shape  of  receipted  bills  or 
vouchers  was  produced,  as  all  his  papers  had 
been  lost  or  destroyed,  and  nobody  had  ever 
suspected  him  of  having  lived  in  such  style — 
appearances  having  led  them  to  suppose  that 
he  kept  only  a  very  moderate  establishment. 
The  other  claim  was  made  by  a  very  different 
sort  of  person  and  on  much  more  easily  ascer¬ 
tained  grounds.  It  was  that  of  Mr.  Finlay, 
the  historian  of  Greece,  who  having  gone  out 
at  the  time  that  Byron  and  others  were 
flushed  with  the  passion  for  Greek  indepen¬ 
dence,  had  remained  and  settled  in  Athens 
when  that  independence  had  been  achieved  in 
a  different  way  to  that  which  they  contem¬ 
plated.  A  small  portion  of  the  land  belonging 
to  Mr.  Finlay  came  within  the  plans  made  for 
extending  the  gardens  of  King  Otho’s  royal 
palace,  and  as  he  was  only  one  among  several 
land-owners  whose  property  had  been  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  same  purpose,  it  was  contended 
that  he  should  have  sought  compensation,  as 
they  had  done,  in  the  usual  courts  of  law, 
whei’e,  though  his  demand  was  far  greater 
than  would  have  appeared  reasonable  to 
ordinary  arbitration,  it  might  have  received 
proper  attention.  He  preferred,  however,  to 
make  a  direct  charge  upon  the  government 
for  £1500  on  account  of  land  which,  though 
he  perhaps  had  greatly  improved  it,  had  only 
originally  cost  him  .£10.  He  was  of  course 
entitled  to  ask  any  price  he  liked  for  his  pro¬ 
perty;  but  as  it  may  be  conceded  that  the 
government  of  the  country  had  powers  equal 
to  those  given  to  our  railway  companies  and 
boards  of  works,  it  was  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  he  should  have  made  his  demand 
through  the  ordinary  legal  channels. 

These  were  not  the  only  causes  of  the  arbi¬ 
trary  action  of  our  government.  Some  ar¬ 
rears  of  complaints  against  Greece  had  been 
accumulating,  but  it  may  be  presumed  that 
they  were  not  of  a  nature  to  call  for  very 
imperative  measures,  or  action  would  have 
been  taken  earlier  and  they  would  have  been 
put  forward  as  of  the  first  importance.  Some 
Ionian  sailors  had  sent  in  complaints  of  in- 
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justice  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  tlie 
Greek  authorities,  and  a  midshipman  of  her 
majesty’s  ship  Fantome  had  been  arrested  by 
mistake  on  laniling  from  a  boat  one  night  at 
Patras.  This  had  been  apologized  for  and 
humbly  explained,  and  other  acts  of  careless¬ 
ness  or  disorder  had  been  acknowledged,  so 
that  there  appeared  to  be  very  little  reason 
for  bringing  a  cumulative  charge  against  the 
authorities.  It  was  supposed,  however,  that 
Palmei-ston  was  jealous  of  French  influence, 
and  suspected  that  the  government  of  Otho 
might  be  encouraged  to  resist  our  representa¬ 
tions,  and  he  therefore  took  sudden  and  very 
decisive  means  to  assert  them.  The  Greeks 
were  alarmed,  and  appealed  to  France  and 
Russia  as  the  powers  associated  with  England 
in  the  protection  of  their  independence.  It  is 
certain  that  Palmerston  did  not  expect  that 
any  further  demonstration  would  be  required. 
He  believed  that  when  the  Greek  govern¬ 
ment  found  the  demand  was  made  in  earnest, 
and  that  means  were  at  hand  to  enforce 
it,  satisfaction  would  at  last  be  given,  and 
he  wrote  to  the  queen  to  that  efi'ect  as  early 
as  the  30th  of  November,  1849.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  and  French  representatives  at  Athens 
offered  to  give  their  aid  to  Mr.  Wyse,  our 
envoy  there,  to  settle  the  dispute,  and  when 
it  became  evident  that  an  English  squadron 
was  to  be  sent  to  the  Piraeus  the  French 
cabinet,  either  supposing  or  affecting  to 
believe  that  our  representatives  in  Greece  had 
misunderstood  their  instructions,  appealed  to 
Palmerston  for  an  explanation.  He  replied 
that  there  had  been  no  mistake,  and  more¬ 
over  that  the  affair  was  solely  between  Greece 
and  ourselves.  Still  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  the 
French  ambassador,  proposed  the  good  offices 
of  his  government  in  obtaining  a  settlement 
of  the  claims,  and  as  the  threat  of  coercion 
had  not  been  efifectual  this  offer  was  accepted. 
Before  the  orders  to  suspend  active  measures 
during  negotiation  had  reached  our  envoy, how¬ 
ever,  Admiral  Parker  had  arrived  at  Athens 
with  his  fleet,  and  demanded  from  the  Greek 
government  the  payment  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  all  money  due  to  the  British  or  pro¬ 
tected  British  subjects;  also  that  the  islands  of 
Sapienza  and  Cabrera,  off  the  south-west  side 


of  the  Morea  and  forming  a  part  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  should  be  given  up  to  him,  threatening 
in  the  event  of  refusal  to  blockade  the  Piraeus 
and  make  a  reprisal.  The  demand  w;is  refused, 
and  he  therefore  took  possession  of  the  islands 
and  the  men-of-war  in  the  Piraeus  and  block¬ 
aded  the  coast.  The  blockade  was  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  any  unnecessary  violence,  but  it 
was  an  assertion  of  domination  which  roused 
much  indignation  especially  on  the  i)art  of 
Russia. 

The  Russian  government  wrote  a  beautifully 
virtuous  remonstrance  in  i-ather  angry  and 
offensive  terms.  Her  foreign  minister  here 
spoke  of  “the  very  painful  impression  produced 
upon  the  mind  of  the  emperor  by  the  unex¬ 
pected  acts  of  violence  which  the  British 
authorities  had  just  directed  against  Greece;” 
and  asked  if  Great  Britain,  abusing  the 
advantages  aflForded  to  her  by  her  immense 
maritime  superiority,  intended  to  disengage 
herself  from  all  obligations,  and  to  authorize 
all  great  powers  on  every  fitting  opportunity 
to  recognize  towards  the  weak  no  other  right 
but  their  own  physical  strength.”  This  was 
charming  as  coming  from  such  a  source,  and 
must  have  made  Lord  Palmerston  laugh  a 
little  bitterly,  though  probably  he  did  not 
take  the  rebuke  to  heart  as  he  might  have 
done.  The  two  islands  of  which  we  took  pos¬ 
session  were  important  as  marking  our  diplo¬ 
matic  action,  though  Lord  Brougham  in  a 
subsequent  debate  said  that  one  of  them  only 
supported  three  goats  and  the  other  a  single 
hare. 

On  the  1st  of  March  a  circular  was  issued 
by  the  English  consul  at  Athens  announcing 
that  the  British  government,  having  good 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  settlement  of 
their  demands  through  the  good  offices  of  the 
government  of  the  French  Republic,  had  given 
orders  for  the  suspension  of  the  coercive  action 
of  the  squadron,  but  that  the  Greek  vessels 
would  still  be  retained  as  pledges  in  deposit 
until  a  final  arrangement  should  be  made. 
This  was  done,  although  the  French  repre¬ 
sentatives  had  offered  if  the  Greek  ships 
were  given  up,  to  guarantee  the  payment  by 
Greece  of  the  British  claims.  Baron  Gros,  the 
French  commissioner  who  went  out  to  ofier 
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to  act  unofficially  between  our  envoy  and  the 
Greek  government,  could  make  nothing  of 
Don  Pacifico’s  extravagant  claims,  and  as  no 
instructions  had  arrived  from  England  the 
affair  was  at  a  deadlock;  but  meanwhile  the 
French  government  had  continued  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Lord  Palmerston  through  their 
representative  in  London,  and  on  the  18th  of 
April,  1850,  a  convention  was  at  last  agreed 
on,  settling  the  whole  question  in  dispute.  A 
sum  of  £8500  was  to  be  paid  by  the  Greek 
government  to  the  English  minister  at  Athens, 
to  be  distributed  by  him  among  the  different 
claimants,  and  they  were  also  to  pay  whatever 
might  be  found  to  be  due  for  Don  Pacifico’s 
Portuguese  claims  on  the  decision  of  two 
arbitrators  and  an  umpire  to  be  named  by 
Baron  Gros,  Mr.  Wyse  our  envoy,  and  the 
Greek  premier  M.  Londos.  “  The  amount  of 
these,”  Lord  Palmerston  w'rote  to  the  queen, 
“  is  not  likely  to  be  great,  if  indeed  anything 
is  likely  to  be  due  on  that  account.”  But 
there  were  more  complications.  Before  the 
convention  was  signed,  the  French  government 
despatched  a  steamer  to  acquaint  Baron  Gros 
with  the  basis  of  the  agreement,  and  he  natu¬ 
rally  at  once  conveyed  the  information  to  our 
envoy,  who,  not  having  himself  received  any 
directions  from  England,  could  not  act  upon 
it.  The  measures  of  coercion  were  therefore 
continued,  and  the  Greek  government  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  demands  that  had  been  made 
at  the  last  stage  of  the  negotiations,  viz.  the 
immediate  payment  of  about  £6500  in  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  claims  other  than  those  of  Don 
Pacifico  on  Portugal,  and  a  deposit  of  some¬ 
thing  like  £5000  to  meet  what  might  after¬ 
wards  be  found  to  be  the  true  amount  of  those 
claims.  It  was  then  a  question  (though  many 
people  thought  with  Prince  Albert  that  there 
should  have  been  no  question)  which  of  the 
two  conventions  should  become  the  basis  of 
an  arrangement,  and  as  Lord  Palmerston,  on 
behalf  of  our  government,  insisted  on  the 
adoption  of  that  which  had  been  concluded 
at  Athens  a  serious  disagreement  with  France 
appeared  to  be  imminent.  The  French  am¬ 
bassador  was  recalled  from  London,  though  it 
was  on  the  eve  of  the  queen’s  birthday,  and 
Baron  Brunnow,  the  Russian  ambassador,  ex¬ 


pected  to  be  removed  immediately.  Happily 
nobody  was  prepared  to  make  such  a  miserable 
dispute  the  occasion  of  actual  hostilities,  and 
the  good  temper  of  the  French  government 
was  conspicuous,  so  that  the  matter  was  ulti¬ 
mately  arranged  by  a  compromise,  which  had 
also  been  suggested  by  Prince  Albert,  to  sub¬ 
stitute  the  clauses  of  the  London  convention 
for  those  clauses  of  the  Athenian  agreement 
which  had  not  been  already  executed.  As  to 
Don  Pacifico,  it  was  some  years  before  his 
claim  was  settled  by  the  arbitrators,  and  it 
was  then  found  to  be  about  a  thirtieth  of  the 
sum  which  he  had  originally  demanded. 

The  whole  wretched  dispute,  wffiich  seems  to 
have  been  made  use  of  by  Lord  Palmerston 
to  show  that  our  government  would  not  be 
trifled  with,  was  thus  settled.  Admiral  Parker 
raised  the  blockade,  the  Greek  vessels  w'ere 
released,  and  such  of  them  as  had  been 
damaged  were  repaired,  a  subscription  being 
at  the  same  time  raised  among  the  officem 
of  the  English  fleet  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  some  of  the  masters  and  crews — an  act  of 
generous  consideration  ■which  was  the  more 
conspicuous  because  of  the  high-handed  pro¬ 
ceedings  that  had  led  to  the  sufferings  which 
it  was  intended  to  alleviate. 

But  the  effects  were  not  at  an  end  so  far  as 
this  government  was  concerned,  and  though 
Palmerston  was  neither  dismayed  nor  con¬ 
vinced  by  the  action  of  his  opponents,  the 
whole  affair  placed  the  ministry  in  a  serious 
position.  Lord  John  Russell  had  already  seen 
reason  to  complain  of  the  arbitrary  manner 
in  which  the  foreign  minister  conducted  his 
office,  and  the  queen  felt  keenly  the  irrespon¬ 
sible  mode  of  action  which  had  been  adopted 
in  relation  to  the  despatches  sent  to  our  re¬ 
presentatives  abroad,  without  either  herself 
or  the  prime  minister  being  informed  of  their 
intention  or  their  probable  consequences  until 
they  were  on  their  way.  Still  Lord  John 
Russell  felt  obliged  to  support  his  colleague, 
and  so  great  was  the  admiration  for  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  abilities,  and  for  his  remarkable  equa¬ 
nimity  of  temper  and  dauntless  spirit,  that, 
as  was  afterwards  seen,  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  ready  to  accept  his 
representations  and  to  excuse  his  temerity. 
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Ou  the  18th  of  Juue  Lord  Stanley,  who 
hail  been  impatiently  waiting  for  the  ojipor- 
tunity  till  the  negotiations  were  completed, 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords  a 
resolution  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  that 
while  that  house  fully  recognized  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  government  to  secure  to  her 
majesty’s  subjects  residing  in  foreign  states 
the  full  protection  of  the  laws  of  those  states, 
it  regretted  to  find  by  the  correspondence 
recently  laid  upon  the  table  by  her  majesty’s 
command,  that  various  claims  against  the 
Greek  government,  doubtful  in  point  of  justice 
and  exaggerated  in  amount,  had  been  en¬ 
forced  by  coercive  measures  directed  against 
the  commerce  and  people  of  Greece,  and  cal¬ 
culated  to  endanger  the  continuance  of  our 
friendly  relations  with  other  powers.  No 
fewer  than  301  peers  voted,  and  the  resolution 
was  affirmed  by  a  majority  of  37.  “  We  were 

beaten  last  night  in  the  lords  by  a  larger 
majority  than  we  had  up  to  the  last  moment 
expected,”  wrote  Lord  Palmerston  the  next 
day;  “but  when  we  took  office  we  knew  that 
our  opponents  had  a  larger  pack  in  the  lords 
than  we  had,  and  that  whenever  the  two  packs 
were  to  be  fully  dealt  out  theirs  would  show 
a  larger  nmnber  than  ours.”  That  was  what 
he  said  about  it,  and  that  was  the  man ;  but 
he  had  not  neglected  to  prepare  for  the  com¬ 
ing  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  debate 
which  still  stands  out  in  parliamentary  history 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  powerful  on 
record,  and  one  which,  while  it  added  to  his 
great  reputation,  was  also  the  occasion  for  dis¬ 
tinguishing  other  mastei-s  of  eloquence. 

On  the  20th  of  June  Lord  John  Russell 
made  a  ministerial  statement  of  the  vote  in 
the  upper  house,  and  after  defending  the 
genei-al  foreign  policy  of  the  government,  gave 
the  key-note  of  a  resolution,  of  which  notice 
was  afterwards  given,  by  speaking  in  terms 
of  eulogy  of  Lord  Palmerston  for  having  acted 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  .affairs,  “  not  as  the 
mini.ster  of  Austria,  not  as  the  minister  of 
Russia,  not  as  the  minister  of  France  or  any 
other  country,  but  only  as  the  minister  of 
England.” 

To  the  surprise  of  many  it  w.as  !Mr. 
Roebuck  who,  as  an  indejjendent  member. 


rose  to  give  notice  of  a  resolution  which  ex¬ 
pressed  confidence  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
government.  It  was  carefully  worded,  re¬ 
ferred  to  no  particular  issues,  but  was  general 
in  its  scope  and  intention.  “  That  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  have  hitherto  regulated  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  her  majesty’s  government  are 
such  as  were  required  to  preserve  untarnished 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  country,  and 
at  all  times  best  calculated  to  maintain  peace 
between  this  country  and  the  various  nations 
of  the  world.” 

The  character  and  standing  of  the  men  who 
were  opposed  to  the  resolution,  were  sufficient 
proofs  that  they  could  not  have  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  any  foreign  intrigue,  and  it  was 
almost  as  certain  that  the  question  was  not 
one  of  mere  party  policy;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  seen  that  the  vote  of  censure  in  the 
House  of  Lords  was  a  decided  attempt  made 
to  upset  the  government.  The  opposition  to 
Mr.  Roebuck’s  resolution  was  formidable,  for  it 
was  supported  by  Sir  F.  Thesiger,  Sir  James 
Graham,  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  Mr.  Sydney 
Herbert,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  yet  the  government 
triumphed.  The  terms  of  the  resolution  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Roebuck  had  indeed  removed 
the  issue  from  the  particular  ground  on  which 
the  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  placed  it. 
It  did  not  call  for  a  special  vindication  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  foreign  minister  in  the 
recent  affair  with  Greece,  but  challenged  an 
adverse  vote  on  the  whole  principle  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  government.  This  was 
a  ch.allenge  which  they  had  recason  to  believe 
would  enlist  the  support  of  the  country,  and 
their  confidence  m<ay  well  have  stood  high 
while  they  listened  to  the  brilliant,  adroit, 
and  telling  speech  in  which  Palmerston  did 
not  so  much  defend,  as  assert  and  glory  in,  the 
course  that  had  been  pursued.  Seldom  if  ever 
had  such  a  magnificent  reply  been  heard  in 
that  house.  It  was  spoken,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
afterwards  said  in  his  warm  admiration  for 
the  splendid  ability  displayed  in  it,  “  from  the 
dusk  of  one  day  to  the  dawn  of  the  next,”  and 
occupied  nearly  five  hours  in  its  delivery — 
spoken,  too,  without  the  aid  of  a  single  note, 
for  Palmerston  held  that  to  speak  eflectively 
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a  man  should  not  use  notes  on  such  occasions 
if  he  could  jwssibly  do  without  them,  and  he 
relied,  as  well  he  might,  on  his  readiness  of 
illustration,  fluency,  and  the  spontaneous  alter¬ 
nations  of  earnestness  and  humour  which 
made  his  speeches  among  the  most  attractive 
of  pju'liarnentary  utterances.  But  he  sur¬ 
passed  himself  now — and  tlmough  the  whole 
of  that  oration  the  house  silently  hung  upon 
his  words,  except  when  supporters  and  anta¬ 
gonists  alike  forgot  themselves  and  broke  into 
half-unconscious  applause.  It  woidd  be  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  page  to  repeat  that 
speech,  nor  would  the  reading  of  it  convey 
its  etfect  upon  those  who  listened.  Palmer¬ 
ston  was  leady  to  enter  into  the  question  of 
the  recent  proceedings  in  Greece,  but  he  must 
also  review  the  whole  story  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  government,  and  in  a  rapid  and 
yet  lucid  and  striking  survey  carried  the 
majority  of  the  house  captive  in  the  thralls  of 
his  masterly  eloquence,  and  replied  to  the 
strictures  that  had  been  made  on  the  general 
tendency  of  the  foreign  office. 

“  I  do  not,”  he  said  in  conclusion,  “  complain 
of  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  made  these 
matters  the  means  of  attack  upon  her  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers.  The  government  of  a  great 
country  like  this  is  undoubtedly  an  object  of 
fair  and  legitimate  ambition  to  men  of  aU 
shades  of  opinion.  It  is  a  noble  thing  to  be 
allowed  to  guide  the  policy  and  to  influence 
the  destiny  of  such  a  country ;  and  if  ever  it 
was  an  object  of  honourable  ambition,  more 
than  ever  must  it  be  so  at  the  moment  at 
which  I  am  speaking.  For  while  we  have 
seen  the  political  earthquake  rocking  Europe 
from  side  to  side — while  we  have  seen  thrones 
shaken,  shattered,  levelled,  institutions  over¬ 
thrown  and  destroyed — while  in  almost  every 
country  of  Europe  the  conflict  of  civil  war 
has  deluged  the  laud  with  blood,  from  the 
Athintic  to  the  Black  Sea,  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Mediterranean, — this  country  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  spectacle  honourable  to  the  people  of 
England  and  worthy  of  the  admiration  of 
mankind. 

“We  have  shown  that  liberty  is  compatible 
with  order,  that  individual  freedom  is  recon¬ 
cilable  with  obedience  to  the  law.  We  have 


shown  the  examjde  of  a  nation  in  which  every 
class  of  society  accepts  with  cheerfulness  the 
lot  which  Providence  has  assigned  to  it,  while 
at  the  same  time  every  individual  of  each 
class  is  con.stantly  trying  to  raise  himself  in 
the  social  scale,  not  by  injustice  and  wrong, 
not  by  violence  and  illegality,  but  by  jier- 
severing  good  conduct,  and  by  the  steady  and 
energetic  exertion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  with  which  his  Creator  has  endowed 
him.  To  govern  such  a  people  as  this  is 
indeed  an  object  worthy  of  the  ambition  ot 
the  noblest  man  who  lives  in  the  land,  and, 
therefore,  I  find  no  fault  with  those  who  may 
think  any  oj^portunity  a  fair  one  for  endea¬ 
vouring  to  place  themselves  in  so  distinguished 
and  honourable  a  position;  but  I  contend  that 
we  have  not  in  our  foreign  policy  done  any¬ 
thing  to  forfeit  the  confidence  of  the  country. 
We  may  not,  perhaps,  in  this  matter  or  in 
that,  have  acted  precisely  up  to  the  opinions  of 
one  person  or  of  another,  and  hard  indeed  it 
is,  as  we  all  know  by  our  individual  and 
private  experience,  to  find  any  number  of  men 
agi-eeing  entirely  in  any  matter  in  which  they 
may  not  be  equally  possessed  of  the  details  of 
the  facts,  and  circumstances,  and  reasons,  and 
conditions  which  led  to  action.  But  making 
allowances  for  those  differences  of  opinion 
which  may  fairly  and  honourably  arise  among 
those  who  concur  in  general  views,  I  maintain 
that  the  principles  which  can  be  traced 
tlirough  all  our  foreign  transactions  as  the 
guiding  rule  and  directing  spirit  of  our  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  such  as  deserve  approbation.  I 
therefore  fearlessly  challenge  the  verdict 
which  this  house,  as  representing  a  jx)litical, 
a  commercial,  a  constitutional  country,  is  to 
give  on  the  question  now  brought  before  it — 
whether  the  principles  on  which  the  foreign 
policy  of  her  majesty’s  government  has  been 
conducted,  and  the  sense  of  duty  which  has 
led  us  to  think  ourselves  bound  to  afford  pro¬ 
tection  to  our  fellow-subjects  abroad,  are  pro¬ 
per  and  fitting  guides  for  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  government  of  England;  and 
whether,  as  the  Roman  in  days  of  old  held 
himself  fiee  from  indignity  when  he  could 
say,  CivU  Romanm  sum,  so  also  a  British  sub¬ 
ject,  in  whatever  land  he  may  be,  shall  feel 
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confident  that  the  watchful  eye  and  the  strong 
arm  of  England  will  protect  him  against  injus¬ 
tice  and  wrong.” 

It  was  a  fine  and  thrilling  peroration,  and 
it  was  successful.  The  Civis  Romanus  sum 
effectually  caught  the  ear  not  only  of  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  but  of  the  country, 
and  the  verdict  was  already  foretold  by  the 
overwhelming  plaudits  that  greeted  the  close 
of  the  greatest  speech  that  had  been  delivered 
for  many  sessions.  On  the  27th  of  June  the 
debate  was  resumed,  and  another  very  remark¬ 
able  oration  roused  the  listening  assembly. 
It  w'as  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  though 
he  had  long  before  achieved  hLs  reputation 
as  a  pai'liamentary  orator,  now  exceeded  most 
of  his  former  efforts,  and  held  the  house 
under  the  spell  to  which  it  has  since  so  often 
yielded  with  delight.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  began 
by  particularizing,  remarked  that  there  was 
an  indication  of  a  very  great  unwillingness  to 
meet  the  discussion  upon  the  affaii-s  of  Greece. 
With  reference  to  this  Greek  question  he  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  repudiated  precedents  which  in¬ 
volved  the  conduct  of  strong  countries  against 
weak  ones.  He  then  examined  the  cases  upon 
which  it  was  contended  the  main  issue  should 
have  depended,  namely  those  of  Don  Pacifico 
and  Mr.  Finlay.  In  summing  up  his  charges 
against  Lord  Palmeiston  he  affirmed  that 
instead  of  trusting  and  trying  the  tribunals  of 
the  country  and  employing  diplomatic  agency 
simply  as  a  supplemental  resource,  he  had 
interposed  at  once  in  the  cases  of  Mr.  Finlay 
and  il.  Pacifico  the  authority  of  foreign  power, 
in  contravention  both  of  the  particular  stipu¬ 
lations  of  the  treaty  in  force  between  this 
country  and  Greece,  and  of  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  had  thus  set 
the  mischievous  example  of  abandoning  the 
methods  of  law  and  order  in  order  to  repair 
to  those  of  force.  The  fruit  of  this  policy  had 
been  humiliation  in  regard  to  France, and  a  les¬ 
son,  received  without  reply,  from  the  autocrat 
of  all  the  Eussias.  Non-interference  had  been 
laid  down  as  the  basis  of  our  conduct  towards 
other  nations ;  but  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  had  been  characterized  by  a  spirit  of 
active  interference.  British  influence  might, 
on  fit  occasions,  be  exercised  with  other  coun¬ 


tries  to  extend  institutions  from  which  we 
derived  so  much  benefit ;  but  we  were  not  to 
make  occasions,  and  become  propagandists  of 
even  sound  political  doctrines.  No  minister 
could  really  protect  Englishmen  except  upon 
principles  of  policy  which  universal  consent 
had  prescribed  for  the  government  of  nations. 
Taking  up  the  peroration  of  Lord  Palmeraton’s 
appeal,  he  said,  “And  now  I  will  grapple  with 
the  noble  lord  on  the  ground  which  he  selected 
for  himself  in  the  most  triumphant  portion  of 
his  speech,  by  his  reference  to  those  emphatic 
words,  Civis  Romanus  sum.  He  vaunted, 
amidst  the  cheers  of  his  supporters,  that  under 
his  administration  an  Englishman  should  be, 
throughout  the  world,  what  the  citizen  of 
Eome  had  been.  What  then  was  a  Eoman 
citizen  ?  He  was  the  member  of  a  privileged 
caste ;  he  belonged  to  a  conquering  race,  to  a 
nation  that  held  all  others  bound  dowm  by  the 
strong  arm  of  power.  For  him  there  was  to 
be  an  exceptional  system  of  law;  for  him  prin¬ 
ciples  were  to  be  asserted,  and  by  him  rights 
were  to  be  enjoyed,  that  were  denied  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Is  such,  then,  the  view  of 
the  noble  lord  as  to  the  relation  which  is  to 
subsist  between  England  and  other  countries'? 
Does  he  make  the  claim  for  us  that  we  are  to 
be  uplifted  upon  a  platform  high  above  the 
standing  ground  of  all  other  nations?  It  is, 
indeed,  too  clear,  not  only  from  the  expressions 
but  from  the  whole  tone  of  the  speech  of  the 
noble  viscount,  that  too  much  of  this  notion  is 
lurking  in  his  mind;  that  he  adopts  in  part 
that  vain  conception  that  we,  forsooth,  have  a 
mission  to  be  the  censors  of  vice  and  folly,  of 
abuse  and  imperfection,  among  the  other 
countries  of  the  world ;  that  we  are  to  be  the 
univei-sal  schoolm.'isters ;  and  that  all  those 
who  hesitate  to  recognize  our  office  can  be 
governed  only  by  prejudice  of  personal  animo¬ 
sity,  and  should  have  the  blind  W'ar  of  diplo¬ 
macy  forthwith  declared  against  them.  And 
certainly,  if  the  business  of  a  foreign  secretary 
properly  were  to  carry  on  diplomatic  wai-s,  all 
must  admit  that  the  noble  lord  is  a  master  in 
the  discharge  of  his  functions.  What,  sir, 
ought  a  foreign  secretary  to  be  ?  Is  he  to  be 
like  some  gallant  knight  at  a  tournament  of 
old  pricking  forth  into  the  lists,  armed  at  all 
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points,  confiding  in  his  sinews  and  his  skill, 
challenging  all  comers  for  the  sake  of  honour, 
and  having  no  other  duty  than  to  lay  as  many 
as  possible  of  his  adversaries  sprawling  in  the 
dust?  If  such  is  the  idea  of  a  good  foreign 
secretary,  I,  for  one,  would  vote  to  the  noble 
lord  his  present  appointment  for  his  life.  But, 
sir,  I  do  not  understand  the  duty  of  a  secretary 
of  foreign  affairs  to  be  of  such  a  character.  I 
understand  it  to  be  his  duty  to  conciliate  peace 
with  dignity.  I  think  it  to  be  the  very  first  of 
all  his  duties  studiously  to  observe,  and  to  exalt 
in  honour  among  mankind,  that  great  code  of 
principles  which  is  termed  the  law  of  nations, 
which  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
for  Sheffield  has  found,  indeed,  to  be  very 
vague  in  their  nature,  and  greatly  dependent 
on  the  discretion  of  each  particuhir  country, 
but  in  which  I  find,  on  the  contrary,  a  great 
and  noble  monument  of  human  wisdom, 
founded  on  the  combined  dictates  of  reason 
and  experience,  a  precious  inheritance  be¬ 
queathed  to  us  by  the  generations  that  have 
gone  before  us,  and  a  fii'm  foundation  on 
which  we  must  take  care  to  build  whatever 
it  may  be  our  part  to  add  to  their  acquisitions; 
if  indeed  we  wish  to  maintain  and  to  consoli¬ 
date  the  brotherhood  of  nations  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  world.” 

After  referring  to  the  tendency  of  the 
policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  strengthen  the 
insular  temper  and  self-glorifying  disposition 
which  were  so  mischievous,  Mr.  Gladstone 
concluded  by  saying ; — 

“Let  an  Englishman  travel  where  he  will 
lis  a  private  person,  he  is  found  in  general  to 
be  upright,  high-minded,  brave,  liberal,  and 
true;  but  with  all  this,  foreigners  are  too 
often  sensible  of  something  that  galls  them  in 
his  presence,  and  I  apprehend  it  is  because  he 
has  too  great  a  tendency  to  self-esteem — too 
little  disposition  to  regard  the  feelings,  the 
habits,  and  the  ideas  of  others.  Sir,  I  find 
this  characteristic  too  plainly  legible  in  the 
policy  of  the  noble  lord.  I  doubt  not  that 
use  will  be  made  of  our  present  debate  to 
work  upon  this  peculiar  w'eakness  of  the 
Euglisli  mind.  The  people  will  be  told  that 
those  who  oppose  the  motion  are  governed  by 
personal  motives,  have  no  regard  for  public 


principles,  no  enlarged  ideas  of  national 
policy.  You  will  take  your  case  before  a 
favourable  jury,  and  you  think  to  gain  your 
verdict;  but,  sir,  let  the  House  of  Commons 
be  warned — let  it  warn  itself — against  all 
illusions.  There  is  in  this  case  also  a  court 
of  appeal.  There  is  an  appeal,  such  as  the 
honourable  and  learned  member  for  Sheffield 
has  made,  from  the  one  house  of  parliament 
to  the  other.  There  is  a  further  appeal  from 
this  house  of  parliament  to  the  people  of 
England;  but,  lastly,  there  is  also  an  appeal 
from  the  people  of  England  to  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  civilized  world ;  and  I,  for 
my  part,  am  of  opinion  that  England  will 
stand  shorn  of  a  chief  part  of  her  glory  and 
pi’ide  if  she  shall  be  found  to  have  separated 
herseK,  through  the  policy  she  pursues  abroad, 
from  the  moral  supports  which  the  general 
and  fixed  convictions  of  mankind  afford — if 
the  day  shall  come  when  she  may  continue 
to  excite  the  wonder  and  the  fear  of  other 
nations,  but  in  which  she  shall  have  no  part 
in  their  affection  and  regard.  .  .  . 

“Let  us  recognize,  and  recognize  with 
frankness,  the  eqivility  of  the  weak  with  the 
strong;  the  principles  of  brotherhood  among 
nations,  and  of  their  sacred  independence. 
.  .  .  Let  us  refrain  from  all  gratuitous 

and  arbitrary  meddling  in  the  internal  con¬ 
cerns  of  other  states,  even  as  we  should 
resent  the  same  interference  if  it  were  at¬ 
tempted  to  he  practised  towards  ourselves. 
If  the  noble  lord  has  indeed  acted  on  these 
principles,  let  the  government  to  which  he 
belongs  have  your  verdict  in  its  favour;  but 
if  he  has  departed  from  them,  as  I  contend, 
and  as  I  humbly  think  and  urge  upon  you 
that  it  has  been  too  amply  proved,  then  the 
House  of  Commons  must  not  shrink  from  the 
performance  of  its  duty  under  whatever 
expectations  of  momentary  obloquy  or  re¬ 
proach,  because  we  shall  have  done  what  is 
right;  we  shall  enjoy  the  peace  of  our  own 
consciences,  and  receive,  whether  a  little 
sooner  or  a  little  later,  the  approval  of  the 
public  voice,  for  having  entered  our  solemn 
protest  against  a  system  of  policy  which  we 
believe,  nay,  which  we  know,  whatever  may 
be  its  first  aspect,  must  of  necessity  in  its 
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uusU  results  be  unfavourable  eveu  to  the 
security  of  British  subjects  resident  abroad, 
which  it  professes  so  much  to  study — un¬ 
favourable  to  the  dignity  of  the  country, 
which  the  motion  of  the  honourable  and 
learned  member  asserts  it  preserves — and 
equally  unfavoui-able  to  that  other  gi-eat  and 
sacred  object,  which  also  it  suggests  to  our 
recollection,  the  maintenance  of  peace  with 
the  nations  of  the  world.” 

The  next  remarkable  speech  was  in  support 
of  the  government,  and  was  made  by  a  man 
who  from  that  moment  may  be  said  to  have 
been  able  to  date  a  high  and  successful  career, 
so  that  his  name  will  again  be  encountered  in 
the  course  of  this  history  in  connection  with 
more  than  one  question  of  national  morality  and 
progress.  This  was  Mr.  Alexander  Cockburn, 
afterwards  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  Bart., 
Lord  Chief-justice  of  England.  He  was  not 
one  of  those  lawj'ers  who  rose  to  eminence 
from  poverty  or  disadvantageous  social  posi¬ 
tion  ;  having  been  born  of  a  good  fiunily,  and 
had  every  advantoge  of  education  and  social 
introduction.  The  baronetcy  to  which  he 
succeeded  in  1858  was  created  in  1627.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  subsequently  at 
Cambridge,  where  his  career  was  fairly  bril¬ 
liant,  though  not  first-i-ate.  In  1829  he  became 
a  fellow  of  Trinity  (his  college),  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Joining 
the  western  circuit  he  gradually  acquired  a 
good  business  as  a  barrister,  being  largely  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  defence  of  prisoners.  He  had 
much  practice  on  election  petitions  on  the 
Liberal  side,  and  was  soon  mai’ked  out  as  a 
useful  man  by  that  party.  It  was  not  till 
1841  that  Mr.  Cockburn  “took  silk”  as  a 
queen’s  counsel.  In  1843  his  defence  of 
M‘Naghten,  the  lunatic  who  shot  at  Mr. 
Drummond  (in  mistake  for  Sir  Robert  Peel), 
attracted  great  attention ;  his  speech  exhibit¬ 
ing  in  a  high  degree  that  power  of  lucid  state¬ 
ment  joined  with  eloquence  of  expression  for 
which  he  continued  remarkable  all  his  days. 

In  1847  Mr.  Cockburn  was  returned  for 
Southampton  on  decidedly  Liberal  principles, 
but  neither  in  parliament  nor  at  the  bar  w;is 
he  seen  at  his  best,  unless  the  occasion  was  a 
strong  one.  He  was  a  little  indolent  by  nature. 


and  had  besides  the  rej)utation  of  being  some¬ 
what  dissipated.  It  was  in  the  present  debate 
that  he  found  his  opportunity,  and  taking  his 
cue  from  a  remark  made  by  IMr.  Gladstone 
about  what  that  gentleman  termed  “  a  sneer 
from  the  honourable  and  learned  member  for 
Southampton,”  rose  and  delivered  in  defence 
of  Lord  Palmemton’s  whole  foreign  policy 
one  of  the  finest  sjjeeches  ever  heard  in  jiar- 
liament.  Of  the  three  speeches  made  that 
evening  Lord  Palmerston’s,  Mr.  Gladstone’s, 
and  Mr.  Cockburn’s  were  the  most  striking, 
though  the  style  of  the  latter  was  more  diffuse 
than  would  now  be  admired.  Mr.  Cockburn 
was,  however,  always  a  diffuse  orator,  though 
he  never  overlaid  his  meaning  with  words. 
In  truth,  he  understood  very  well  the  true 
ai’t  of  repetition,  when  the  object  was  to  im¬ 
press  minds  of  moderate  calibre.  A  few 
sentences  from  his  speech  will  give  a  very 
good  idea  of  his  usual  manner.  “Have 
you,”  said  he,  “  no  sympathies  for  the  Ifirlian 
people?  Can  you  not  recall  the  eminent 
greatness  and  glory  of  these  peojile — their 
mediaeval  splendour — their  renown  in  art  and 
arms,  and  all  those  imperishable  monuments 
of  human  greatness  which  they  have  reared  ? 
Do  these  things  not  touch  your  hearts?  Have 
you  no  sympathy  for  the  people?  If  thej'  who 
for  so  many  years  have  been  degraded  under 
the  leaden  rule  of  Austria  thought  that  at 
last  the  day  of  their  regeneration  had  arrived, 
and  the  establishment  of  that  nationality 
which  in  their  dreams  they  had  pictured  as 
rivalling  the  glories  of  ancient  times — have 
you  no  sympathy  for  these  men?  Do  you 
prefer  tliat  Radetsky  with  his  Teutonic  hordes 
shall  pillage  their  homes,  and  drive  the  best 
and  noblest  of  their  sons  to  those  horrible  dun¬ 
geons  which  have  already  filled  Europe  with 
horror,  and  turn  that  which  was  wont  to  be 
the  garden  of  the  world  into  a  desolate  wilder¬ 
ness  and  a  desert?  Are  your  sympathies  with 
Austria  against  Hungary — that  noble  people 
who  possessed  a  constitution  as  ancient  as  your 
own — whose  nationality  was  securetl  to  them 
by  treaty  upon  treaty — who  raised  Austria  at 
a  time  when  that  state  was  almost  prostrate 
under  a  combination  of  the  powers  that  sought 
the  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  but  who 
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are  now  sought  to  be  absolutely  merged  in 
the  Austrian  Empire,  and  to  become  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  portion  of  the  Austrian  people?  This 
was  the  peojde  whom  Austria  attempted  to 
put  down;  but  she  had  no  power  to  put  down 
that  gallant  population.  But  there  did  at 
last  come  the  intervention  of  the  barbarous 
hordes  of  Russia,  and  your  symijathies  are  for 
the  butcheries  of  Haynau — for  his  military 
executions — for  his  scourging  of  women ;  your 
sympathies  are  for  those  things  because  you 
say  that  order  is  restored.  Tyranny,  absolu¬ 
tism,  despotism,  do  not  change  their  character 
because  you  call  them  order.  Liberty,  free¬ 
dom,  constitutionid  rights,  do  not  change  their 
character  because  you  call  them  republican¬ 
ism.  No,  sir;  these  things  will  not  deceive 
the  people  of  England.  The  cause  is  the 
cause  of  civilization  and  humanity  all  over 
the  world.  The  question  is,  whether  you 
will  have  absolutism  on  the  one  hand,  or  con¬ 
stitutional  government  and  freedom  on  the 
other;  and  do  not  flatter  yourselves  that 
because  for  a  time  a  despotic  government 
has  prevailed — because  order,  as  you  call  it, 
is  restored  in  Europe  —  because  the  spirit 
of  Hungarian  liberty  has  been  extinguished 
in  the  blood  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  her 
sons.  Do  not  fancy  that  such  a  state  of  things 
is  to  last.  There  is  not  a  drop  of  the  blood 
that  has  been  spilt  that  does  not  call  to  heaven 
for  vengeance.  The  generation  that  is  to  come, 
whose  fathers  have  been  gibbeted  and  whose 
mothers  have  been  scourged,  they  will  yet 
avenge  those  atrocities.  And  you  who  com¬ 
plain  of  iutem})erance,  you  who  complain  that 
her  majesty’s  government  has  interfered  in 
this  case  and  in  that — what  do  you  say  to  the 
intervention  of  Russia?  What  do  you  say  to 
the  intervention  of  France?  Who  extin¬ 
guished  the  liberties  and  constitutional  rights 
of  Hungary?  Russia.  Who  restored  the  old, 
worn-out,  and  effete  government  of  the  pope 
and  his  conclave  of  cardinals  at  Rome?  France. 
What  right  have  Russia  and  France  to  take 
umbrage  at  the  noble  lord  because  he  has 
interfered  in  favour  of  constitutional  liberty, 
while  they  interfered  in  favour  of  arbitrary 
power?  I  have  now  disposed  of  these  three 
instances  of  intervention,  and  I  say,  after  all 


the  abuse  that  has  been  heaped  on  the  noble 
lord  on  account  of  them,  they  come  to  nothing. 
They  have  not  imperilled  the  peace  or  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.”  There  is  not  much 
thought  in  this,  but  it  went  straight  to  the 
I)oints  on  which  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
government  was  arraigned,  and  was  a  great 
success.  The  ministry  afterwards  made  Mr. 
Cockburn  solicitor-general.  The  next  year 
he  became  attorney -general.  In  1856  he 
became  Chief -justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
and  in  1859  Lord  Chief-justice  of  England. 
He  made  no  parliamentary  speech  at  all 
equal  to  the  one  from  which  we  have  quoted, 
nor  was  he  always  very  successful  in  small 
law  cases.  But  when  the  occasion  was  con¬ 
siderable,  for  instance  in  the  case  of  Palmer, 
the  Rugeley  poisoner,  or  Achilli  v.  Newman 
(to  which  we  shall  have  again  to  refer  for  other 
reasons),  he  made  a  powerful  impression. 

Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  (as  we  may  now 
call  him)  was  rather  short,  but  he  had  a  fine 
face  and  head,  and  a  singularly  dignified 
presence.  He  had  a  ruddy  complexion,  a 
cheerful,  sociable  look,  and  a  voice  of  great 
power  and  beauty.  As  a  mere  lawyer  he  had  on 
the  bench  not  only  rivals,  but  at  least  one 
superior.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  range 
of  accomplishment,  both  in  science  and  lan¬ 
guages,  and  was  a  great  master  in  questions 
of  international  law.  As  a  judge  he  too  often 
exhibited  some  of  the  heat  of  the  advocate, 
and  was  not  free  from  love  of  claptrap;  at 
all  events  he  was  too  fond  of  applause.  He 
died  an  octogenarian,  having  walked  from 
his  place  in  Westminster  Hall  within  a  few 
houi-s  of  his  death  in  1881  (which  was  sudden, 
from  heart-disease),  and  was  a  man  of  a  fine 
constitution.  Nobody  meeting  him  on  his 
way  to  his  court  would  have  taken  him  for 
a  lord  chief-justice.  He  much  more  nearly 
resembled  a  buck  of  the  Georgian  era,  both 
in  dress  and  manner,  and  it  was  said  (and 
has  not  been  contradicted)  that  his  personal 
habits  were  originally  as  unlike  those  of  his 
stiffly  staid  and  decorous  successor.  Lord 
Coleridge,  as  they  could  well  be. 

It  is  said  that  after  Mr.  Cockburn’s  speech 
the  treasury  bench  was  left  empty,  as  its 
occupants  rose  and  almost  tumbled  over  each 
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other  iii  their  endeavours  to  shake  hands  with 
him.  “I  do  not  know  that  1  ever',  in  the  course 
of  my  life,  heard  a  better  speech  from  anybody 
without  any  exception,”  Palmei-ston  after¬ 
ward  wrote  Lord  Normanby;  “Gladstone’s 
was  also  a  fii-st-rate  performance,  and  Peel 
and  Disraeli  both  spoke  with  great  judgment 
and  talent  with  reference  to  their  respective 
positions.”  There  was  no  atom  of  bitterness 
or  ill-temper  about  Lord  Palmerston,  no 
arriire  pemee,  and  this  may  account  not  only 
for  his  great  success  as  a  statesman  but  also 
for  his  popularity. 

Peel,  even  though  he  could  not  agree  with 
the  speech  to  which  he  listened  with  profound 
attention,  took  occasion  in  his  grave  and 
quiet  reply,  not  only  to  refrain  from  any 
severe  attack,  but  to  express  the  sentiments 
felt  by  the  whole  house  at  such  a  display  of 
consummate  ability.  He  did  not  disapprove 
of  the  whole  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
government,  but  he  disapproved  of  a  part  of 
it,  and  he  must  give  his  dissent,  his  reluctant 
dissent,  from  the  motion.  “I  have  so  little 
disposition  for  entering  into  any  angry  or 
hostile  controversy,”  said  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
“that  I  shall  make  no  reference  whatever  to 
many  of  the  topics  which  were  introduced 
into  that  most  able  and  temperate  speech 
(Lord  Palmerston’s),  a  speech  which  made  us 
all  proud  of  the  man  who  delivered  it.”  The 
main  import  of  Peel’s  opposition  was  conveyed 
in  his  declaration ; — 

“It  is  my  firm  belief  that  j’ou  will  not  ad¬ 
vance  the  cause  of  constitutional  government 
by  attempting  to  dictate  to  other  nations.  If 
you  do,  your  intentions  will  be  mistaken — you 
will  rouse  feelings  upon  which  you  do  not  cal¬ 
culate.  You  will  invite  opposition  to  govern¬ 
ment;  and  beware  that  the  time  does  not 
arrive  when,  frightened  by  your  own  inter¬ 
ference,  you  withdraw  your  countenance  from 
those  whom  you  have  excited,  and  leave  upon 
their  minds  the  bitter  recollection  that  you 
liave  betrayed  them.  If  you  succeed,  I  doubt 
whether  or  no  the  institutions  that  take  root 
under  your  patronage  will  be  lasting.  Con¬ 
stitutional  liberty  will  be  best  worked  out  by 
those  who  aspire  to  freedom  by  their  own 
efforts.  You  will  only  overload  it  by  your 


help,  by  your  principle  of  interference,  against 
which  I  remonstrate — against  which  I  enter 
my  protest.  You  are  departing  from  the 
established  policy  of  England;  you  are  in¬ 
volving  yourselves  in  difficulties  the  extent  of 
which  you  can  hardly  conceive ;  you  are  be¬ 
stowing  no  aid  on  the  cause  of  constitutional 
freedom,  but  are  encouraging  its  advocates  to 
look  to  you  for  aid  instead  of  to  those  efforts 
which  can  alone  establish  it,  and  upon  the 
successful  exertion  of  which  alone  it  can  be 
useful.” 

Weighty  words,  and  taking  something  of 
solemn  import  inasmuch  as  the  speaker  of 
them  would  never  again  address  the  house 
where  his  unfaltering  eloquence  had  been  so 
often  listened  to  with  respect  and  admiration. 

It  was  near  daybreak  on  Saturday  morning, 
the  29tli  of  June,  Avhen  Sir  Robert  left  the 
house  at  the  close  of  this  debate,  wdiicli  had 
j  ended  in  a  majority  for  ministers  of  46  votes 
!  in  a  house  of  574.  He  had  but  a  short  time 
j  to  sleep,  for  he  \vas  to  be  })resent  at  a  meeting 
I  of  the  commissioners  for  the  proposed  Great 
International  and  Industrial  Exhibition  at 
twelve  o’clock,  and  at  that  meeting  the  site  on 
which  tlie  building  should  be  erected  was  to 
be  chosen. 

After  the  regular  business  of  the  board  was 
over.  Prince  Albert  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  re- 
I  mained  to  bilk  over  the  plans  submitted  by 
Mr.  Paxton  for  that  famous  Palace  of  Glass 
of  which  we  shall  presently  give  some  ac¬ 
count.  Sir  Robert  Peel  greatly  admired  the 
t  design  for  its  unity  and  simplicity;  remark¬ 
ing  with  pleasure  that,  if  it  were  accepted, 
it  would  occasion  the  fiist  great  operation  in 
glass  since  the  introduction  of  his  own  new 
tarifi'.  These  were  the  last  words  which  he  was 
known  to  have  uttered  on  any  matter  referring 
to  public  business.  He  returned  home,  and 
after  passing  the  afternoon  in  his  study 
went  out  at  about  five  o’clock  to  take  a  ride 
in  the  park.  After  calling  at  Buckuigham 
Palace  and  writing  his  name  in  the  queen’s 
visiting  book,  he  rode  to  Constitution  Hill, 
where  he  met  Miss  Ellis,  a  daughter  of  Lady 
Dover,  and  stopped  for  a  moment  to  chat 
with  her.  Soon  afterwards  his  horse  shied 
at  something  in  the  road,  and  threw  him 
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over  his  head.  Sir  Robert  fell  on  his  face, 
but  keeping  hold  of  the  reins,  drew  the  animal 
upon  him  with  its  knees  on  his  shouldei-s.  He 
was  so  seriously  injured  that  he  could  not 
extricate  himself,  but  several  gentlemen  who 
came  up  recognized  him.  Among  them  was 
Dr.  Eoucart  of  Glasgow,  who  helped  to  place 
him  in  a  private  carriage  and  accompanied  him 
home.  Before  he  arrived  there  Sir  J ames  Clark, 
the  queen’s  jjhysician,  was  in  attendance,  hav¬ 
ing  heard  of  the  accident  and  met  the  carriage 
on  its  way.  On  his  reaching  home,  the  pain  he 
suffered,  and  the  sight  of  the  gi'eat  distress 
of  Lady  Peel,  so  affected  Sir  Robert  that 
he  fainted.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  several 
of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  in  London 
arrived  almost  immediately,  but  they  could 
give  him  little  aid  since  he  was  so  sensitive  to 
pain,  and  any  attempt  to  move  him  gave  him 
so  much  agony,  that  they  could  not  even  de¬ 
termine  the  full  extent  of  his  injuries.  It 
was  evident  that  the  collar-bone  was  fractured, 
and  that  there  was  severe  injury  to  the 
shoulder;  but  it  was  also  feared  that  there 
had  been  serious  fracture  of  the  ribs,  and  this 
was  unhappily  the  case.  On  the  first  of  July 
there  were  some  hopes  of  his  amendment 
since  he  slejff  for  some  time,  but  the  symp¬ 
toms  soon  became  alarming  and  he  was  deli¬ 
rious.  While  in  this  condition  he  frequently 
murmured  the  names  of  his  old  friends  and  col¬ 
leagues,  especially  of  Hardinge  and  Graham. 
He  could  not,  at  one  time,  bear  the  pre¬ 
sence  even  of  his  wife  and  children.  At 
length  it  was  evident  he  was  sinking,  his  old 
friend  Dr.  Tomlinson,  Bishop  of  Gibraltar, 
was  admitted  to  see  him,  and  his  family  were 
present  while  the  bishop  offered  up  at  his 
bedside  the  prayers  for  the  sick.  For  a  moment 
his  consciousness  returned,  and  extending  his 
hand  over  the  kneeling  and  weeping  group  he 
slowly  murmured,  “  God  bless  you  !  God  bless 
you  !  ”  Lord  Hardinge  and  Sir  James  Graham 
with  his  medical  attendants  and  several  of  his 
relations  wei-e  present  when  he  sank  quietly 
into  his  last  sleep  in  the  evening  of  that  day 
(the  2d  of  July). 

Some  particulars  connected  with  the  acci¬ 
dent,  which  had  such  a  tragical  result,  have 
since  been  published,  as  related  by  Mr.  George 


Rice,  a  late  well-known  horse-dealer  in  Picca¬ 
dilly,  who  was  for  many  years  manager  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Anderson,  but  who  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  had  one  of  the  largest 
stables  in  London.  When  acting  as  foreman 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Anderson  in  1848  he  was  re¬ 
quested  to  select  a  carefully-trained  hack  for 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  had  been  a  long  affair, 
for  Sir  Robert  was  a  most  difficult  man  to 
mount — a  lumping  rider,  with  no  seat,  no 
hands,  altogether  a  very  bad  horseman.  On 
a  day  appointed  George  Rice’  took  the  hack  to 
Whitehall  Gardens,  a  beautiful  brown,  under 
fifteen  hands,  up  to  any  weight,  with  a  blood 
head  and  neck,  long  sloping  shoulders,  and 
that  shape  for  the  saddle  that  makes  it  diffi¬ 
cult  even  for  a  clumsy  horseman  to  fall  off — 
a  grand  and  exciting  walk,  an  easy  trot  and 
canter.  He  stood  to  be  mounted  and  dis¬ 
mounted  like  a  rock,  and  no  sights  or  sounds 
disturbed  his  high-bred  placidity.  Sir  Robert 
gave  him  a  long  thorough  tiial  at  all  three 
paces  for  two  hours,  and  when  he  returned  to 
Piccadilly  he  said,  in  his  solemn  tones,  “This 
horse  is  perfection,  Mr.  Rice;  what  is  his 
name?”  George  Rice  replied,  “Mr.  Anderson 
was  determined  when  he  could  find  perfection 
to  offer  it  to  you.  Sir  Robert ;  and  his  name 
is  The  Premier.”  “And  what  is  his  price?” 
“  Four  hundred  guineas.  Sir  Robert.”  “  Four 
hundred  guineas !  Was  any  riding  horse  ever 
worth  four  hundred  guineas  ?  I  am  extremely 
obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Anderson,  for  all  your 
trouble;  but  neither  my  son-in-law.  Lord 
Villiei's,  nor  any  one  I  could  consult  is  in 
town.  I  could  not  give  such  a  sura  for  a 
horse,  and  must  decline  him.”  It  was  pro¬ 
posed  and  pressed  on  the  great  man  to  keep 
the  horse  in  Piccadilly  so  as  to  give  Sir  Robert 
time  to  consult  his  friends,  Mr.  Rice  and  Mr. 
Anderson  being  most  anxious  to  mount  the 
statesman ;  but  the  offer  was  with  courteous 
expressions  declined.  The  late  Lord  Ossing- 
ton,  then  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
bought  a  hack  for  Sir  Robert  by  auction  at 
Tattersall’s,  and  every  one  knows  the  melan¬ 
choly  result.  Again  and  again  Lady  Peel  was 
warned  by  her  coachman  that  the  speaker’s 
purchase  would  not  suit  Sir  Robert.  More 
than  once  Lady  Peel  mentioned  this  warning ; 
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but  Sir  Robert  thought  it  was  merely  the  dis¬ 
like,  so  common  in  servants,  of  a  horse  pur¬ 
chased  without  their  assisbmce. 

During  the  time  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  lay 
ill  the  public  anxiety  was  intense,  and  crowds 
painfully  awaited  the  reports  of  his  condition. 
It  was  discovered  that  one  of  the  ribs  had  been 
broken  and  had  penetrated  the  left  lobe  of  the 
lung,  causing  his  death.  The  mourning  was 
universjil,  for  the  country  had  learned  how  emi¬ 
nent  a  statesman  and  faithful  a  counsellor  it 
had  lost,  and  the  courage  with  which  he  had 
followed  his  convictions  in  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  duty  and  on  behalf  of  free-trade  had 
elevated  him  above  mere  party  regard.  From 
that  time  he  had  belonged  to  the  nation,  and 
it  trusted  him  greatly. 

The  loss  of  his  friendship  and  sincere  coun¬ 
sel  was  felt  acutely  both  by  the  Queen  and  by 
Prince  Albert,  who  had  continued  a  familiar 
and  pleasant  correspondence  with  him  and 
greatly  admired  his  character  and  ability. 
“You  will  mourn  with  us  deeply,  for  you 
know  the  extent  of  our  loss  and  valued  our 
friend  as  we  did,”  wrote  thePrince  toStockmar; 
and  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent  he  wrote,  “  Death 
has  snatched  from  us  Peel,  the  best  of  men, 
our  truest  friend,  the  strongest  bulwark  of 
the  throne,  the  greatest  statesman  of  his  time.” 
In  a  letter  to  King  Leopold  her  majesty  said, 
“  The  sorrow  and  grief  at  his  death  are  most 
touching,  and  the  country  mourns  over  him 
as  over  a  father.  Everyone  seems  to  have 
lost  a  personal  friend.” 

Peel  had  indeed  outlived  the  strife  of  party, 
and  had  begun  to  take  a  position  which  he 
strongly  desired  to  sustain — that  of  a  mediator 
between  parties.  The  language  of  sorrow  from 
all  sides  was  not  merely  the  eloquence  of  a 
funeral  eulogy,  and  though  it  was  mostly 
brief,  it  jierhaps,  partly  on  that  account,  bore 
the  stamp  of  sincerity. 

“  I  believe,”  said  Lord  Stanley,  “  that  in 
that  step  which  led  me  to  differ  from  him  he 
was  actuated  by  a  sincere  and  conscientious 
desire  to  obtain  that  which  he  believed  to  be 
a  public  good.  Mistaken  as  he  was  in  that 
view,  I  am  satisfied  that  on  that  occasion,  as 
on  all  othei-8,  the  public  good  was  the  leading 
principle  of  his  life,  and  that  to  promote  the 


welfare  of  his  country  he  w;is  prepared  to 
make,  and  actually  did  make,  every  sacrifice. 
In  some  cases  those  sacrifices  were  so  exten¬ 
sive  that  I  hardly  knew  whether  the  great 
and  paramount  object  of  his  country’s  good 
was  a  sufficient  reason  to  exact  them  from  any 
public  man.” 

When  the  House  of  Commons  met  on  the 
3d  of  July,  Lord  John  Russell  was  out  of 
town.  Mr.  Hume  in  a  few  sentences,  full  of 
deep  feeling  in  reference  to  the  loss  they  had 
sustained,  moved  the  immediate  adjournment 
of  the  house,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  the  only 
I  member  present  who  had  been  officially  con¬ 
nected  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  supported  the 
resolution,  saying  with  much  emotion  : — 

“  I  am  quite  sure  that  every  heart  is  much 
too  fuU  to  allow  us,  at  a  period  so  early,  to 
enter  upon  a  consideration  of  the  amount  of 
that  calamity  with  which  the  country  has 
been  visited  in  his,  I  must  even  now  say,  pre¬ 
mature  death ;  for  though  he  has  died  full  of 
yeai-s  and  full  of  honours,  yet  it  is  a  death 
which  our  human  eyes  will  regard  as  pre¬ 
mature;  because  we  had  fondly  hoped  that, 
in  whatever  position  he  was  placed,  by  the 
weight  of  his  character,  by  the  splendour  of 
his  talents,  by  the  purity  of  his  virtues,  he 
would  still  have  been  spared  to  render  to  his 
country  the  most  essential  services.  I  will  only, 
sir,  quote  those  most  touching  and  feeling 
lines  which  were  applied  by  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  this  country^  to  the  memory  of  a  man 
great  indeed,  but  yet  not  greater  than  Sir 
Robert  Peel : — 

‘  Now  is  the  stately  column  broke. 

The  beacon  light  is  quenched  in  smoke; 

The  trumpet’s  silver  voice  is  still ; 

The  warder  silent  on  the  hill.’ 

Sir,  I  will  add  no  more — in  saying  this  I  have, 
perhaps,  said  too  much.  It  might  have  been 
better  had  I  simply  confined  myself  to  second- 
insr  the  motion.  I  am  sure  the  tribute  of 
respect  which  we  now  offer  will  be  all  the 
more  valuable  from  the  silence  with  which 
the  motion  is  received,  and  which  I  well 
know  has  not  arisen  from  the  want,  but  from 


*  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Lines  on  William  Pitt.  Mannion, 
1st  Canto. 
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the  excess  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  menibei-s 
of  this  house.” 

When  parliament  met  again  Lord  John 
Eussell,  in  a  broken  voice  and  with  evident 
grief,  sjjoke  of  the  prominent  features  of  Sir 
Eobert  Peel’s  public  character,  and  noticed 
his  candour  and  kindness  towards  a  pobtical 
opponent  in  his  last  act  in  the  house.  The 
example  of  such  a  man,  who,  with  a  love  of 
literature  and  a  taste  for  the  arts,  had  devoted 
all  his  energies  to  labour  for  the  sake  of  his 
country,  would  not,  he  hoped,  be  lost  on  the 
people  of  that  country.  Prince  Albert  made 
an  eloquent  and  touching  “  epigraph  ”  on  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  at  a  great  banquet  which  was 
held  sometime  afterwards  at  York;  and  Lord 
Brougham  and  othere  of  all  political  opinions 
joined  in  expressions  of  sorrow,  of  admiration, 
and  esteem ;  but  perhaps  the  most  truly- 
touching  of  all  were  the  short  and  pathetic 
sentences  in  which  the  old  warrior,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  with  the  tears  streaming  down 
his  aged  face,  spoke  of  his  departed  friend. 
“  In  all  the  course  of  my  acquaintance  with 
Sir  Eobei't  Peel  I  never  knew  a  man  in  whose 
truth  and  justice  I  had  a  more  lively  con¬ 
fidence,  or  in  whom  I  saw  a  more  invariable 
desire  to  promote  the  public  service.  In  the 
whole  course  of  my  communications  with  him 
I  never  knew  an  instance  in  which  he  did  not 
show  the  strongest  attachment  to  truth;  and 
I  never  saw,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life, 
the  slightest  re.ison  for  suspecting  that  he 
stated  anything  that  he  did  not  believe  to  be 
the  fact.”  That  was  the  testimony  of  the  man 
who  was  soon  to  follow  to  “  the  land  of  the 
leal.” 

A  public  funeral  was  spoken  of  by  Lord 
Tohn  Eussell,  and  the  nation  would  have  been 
willing  enough  to  join  in  the  public  tokens 
of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  statesman 
whom  they  had  learned  to  revere ;  but  Mr. 
Goulbourn,  on  the  part  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel’s 
family,  declined  the  honour,  and  read  a  testa¬ 
mentary  memorandum  wherein  Sir  Eobert 
had  expressed  his  desire  to  be  interred  in  the 
vault  of  the  parish  church  at  Drayton  Bassett 
where  his  father  and  mother  were  interred, 
and  that  his  funeral  should  be  without  ostenta¬ 
tion  or  parade  of  any  kind.  Only  six  weeks 


before  his  death  he  had  pointed  out  to  Lady 
Peel  the  spot  where  he  wished  that  his  body 
might  be  laid.  Neither  his  widow  nor  any  of 
the  family  would  accept  any  title  of  distinc¬ 
tion  from  the  government  or  the  crown,  and 
this  also  was  in  accordance  with  what  was 
known  would  have  been  his  desire. 

It  may  be  not  altogether  out  of  place  in 
connection  with  the  last  remarkable  acts  of 
Sir  Eobert  Peel’s  career  to  refer  for  a  moment 
to  more  than  one  passage  written  by  Thomas 
Carlyle  in  the  Latter  Day  Pamphlets  in  1850. 

It  seems  evident  that  Carlyle  had  a  notion 
that  Peel,  while  perhaps  taking  up  an  in¬ 
dependent  position  in  parliament,  might  be 
the  man  who  would  successfully  devote  him¬ 
self  to  true  parliamentary  reform ;  but  by 
parliamentary  reform  Carlyle  did  not  at  all 
mean  what  people  mostly  meant  when  they 
used  these  words.  “  Everyone  may  remark,” 
he  says,  “  what  a  hope  animates  the  eyes  of 
any  circle  when  it  is  reported  that  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  has  in  his  mind  privately  resolved  to  go 
one  day  into  that  stable  of  King  Augias  which 
appals  human  hearts  .  .  .  for  it  is  uni¬ 

versally  felt  that  some  esoteric  man,  well 
acquainted  with  the  mysteries  and  properties, 
good  and  evil,  of  the  administrative  stable,  is 
the  fittest  to  reform  it,  nay,  can  alone  reform 
it  other  than  by  sheer  violence  and  destruc¬ 
tion,  which  is  a  way  we  would  avoid ;  that  in 
fact  Sir  Eobert  Peel  is  at  present  the  one 
likely  or  possible  man  to  refoi'm  it;”  and 
again,  “  whether  Sir  Eobert  Peel  will  under¬ 
take  the  reform  of  Downing  Street  for  us,  or 
any  ministry  or  reform  farther,  is  not  known. 
He,  they  say,  is  getting  old,  does  himself  re¬ 
coil  from  it,  and  shudder  at  it,  which  is  pos¬ 
sible  enough.  The  clubs  and  coteries  appear 
to  have  settled  that  he  surely  will  not ;  that 
this  melancholy  wriggling  seesaw  of  red-tape 
Ti'ojansand  protectionistGreeks  must  continue 
its  course  till — what  can  happen,  my  friends, 
if  this  go  on  continuing  ?  .  .  .  A  minister 

that  will  attack  the  augean  stable  of  Downing 
Street,  and  begin  producing  a  real  manage¬ 
ment,  no  longer  an  imaginary  one,  of  our 
affairs,  he  or  else  in  few  years  Chartist  parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  deluge  come,  that  seems  the 
alternative.  As  I  read  the  omens  there  was 
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no  man  in  niy  time  more  authentically  called 
to  a  post  of  difficulty,  of  danger,  and  of  honour 
than  this  man.  ...  If  the  faculty  and 
heart  for  it  be  in  him,  he,  strangely  and  almost 
tragically,  if  we  look  upon  his  history,  is  to 
have  leave  to  try  it ;  he  now,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  has  the  opportunity  for  such  a  feat  in 
reform  as  has  not,  in  these  late  generations, 
been  attempted  by  all  our  reformers  put  to¬ 
gether.” 

In  these  and  other  words  Carlyle  repeatedly 
refers  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  during  the  months 
preceding,  and  the  very  month  of  his  death, 
aiul  in  one  place  says,  in  an  exalted  strain, 
that  such  a  leader  would  ride  forth  to  victory 
or  to  death.  The  words  are  only  striking  in 
relation  to  the  manner  of  the  calamity  which 
so  soon  followed,  but  this  gives  the  appeal,  of 
which  they  form  a  part,  a  certain  accidental  sig¬ 
nificance.  Whether  Peel  h.ad  evercontemplated 
initiating  such  reforms  as  “  the  Chelsea  Seer” 
hinted  at,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess,  but  it  wais 
by  no  means  probable  that  he  would  have 
attempted  any  sudden,  or  what  are  usually 
known  as  heroic,  remedies  for  the  condition 
of  official  administration  in  Dowming  Street. 
Yet  he  had  undoubted  courage,  as  he  had 
already  shown — he  was  a  great  administrator, 
an  able  statesman,  and  at  sixty-three  years 
old  had  shown  no  failure  of  mental  vigour  or 
of  ability. 

It  is  necessary  for  a.  moment  to  return  to 
the  events  that  had  succeeded  the  revolution 
which  had  driven  Louis  Philippe  from  the 
throne  of  France,  and  set  up  a  republic  which 
yet  appeared  to  have  in  it  few  of  the  elements 
of  stability. 

The  army  was  appealed  to,  to  rally  round 
the  common  standard;  and  twenty -five 
battalions  of  movable  national  guards  were 
ordered  to  be  fonned  by  v'oluutary  enlistment 
within  the  capital.  The  men  w’ere  to  list  for  a 
year  and  a  day ;  and  were  to  be  clothed  and 
equipped,  as  well  as  to  receive  pay  at  the  rate 
of  a  franc  and  a  half  per  day.  The  minister 
of  war  and  the  commandant  of  the  national 
guanls  were  to  take  immediate  measures  for 
organizing  this  corjw.  The  decree  was  signed  | 
by  Lamartine  and  by  Pag6s,  and  the  credit  of  i 
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the  plan  was  said  to  belong  to  the  former. 
There  were  young  men  of  the  working-classes 
who  were  wdthout  employment.  There  were 
gamins,  “  enfans  de  Paris,”  youths  without 
occupation  and  always  ready  for  mischief,  for 
whom  enlistment  in  the  garde  mobile  would 
find  congenial  occu2)ation;  and  they  were  to 
supersede  the  regular  troops  in  protecting  the 
city. 

There  was  still  great  distress  among  the 
working-classes,  and  as  this  had  been  one  of 
the  causes  of  so  many  workmen  joining  the 
insurrection,  the  new  government  set  about 
finding  some  scheme  for  remedying  it.  Per¬ 
haps  the  doctrines  of  so-called  socialism  still 
had  great  influence,  because  of  the  supposed 
strength  of  the  party  professing  views  totally 
unpracticid,  and  without  any  foundation  in 
political  economy.  There  was  little  work  to 
do,  and  a  monetary  crisis,  caused  by  over¬ 
speculation,  added  to  the  general  depression. 
The  working-classes  had  effected  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  were  still  armed.  Something  was 
necessary  to  be  done.  First,  the  officera  com¬ 
manding  the  posts  of  national  guards  were  di¬ 
rected  tomake  requisitions  on  butchers,  bakers, 
and  other  provision  dealers,  to  supply  certain 
quantities  of  articles  of  first  necessity  to  citi¬ 
zens  in  want  of  food,  and  to  send  in  bills  pay¬ 
able  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Secondly,  all 
articles  pawned  at  the  Mont  de  PiOtO  for  sums 
of  10  francs  and  under  were  to  be  redeemed  at 
the  expense  of  the  treasury.  Thirdly — and 
this  was  the  rock  on  which  the  new  republic 
split — the  government  pledged  itself  to  secure 
the  subsistence  of  workmen  through  their 
labour;  engaged  itself  to  secure  work  to  all 
the  citizens ;  recognized  the  right  of  workmen 
to  .associate,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  legitimate 
benefit  of  their  labour;  and  restored  to  them 
as  their  due  the  million  of  francs  which 
would  have  been  payable  to  the  civil  list  at 
the  end  of  the  month. 

This,  of  course,  presupposed  the  .ability  of 
the  state  to  find  work  for  every  w’orkman ;  or, 
in  other  words,  to  ensure  or  to  create  markets 
for  the  produce  of  all  kinds  of  Labour. 

On  Saturday,  the  26th  of  February,  the 
republic  was  solemnly  2)roelaimed  by  Lam.ar- 
tine  from  the  front  of  the  HOtel  de  Ville; 
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and  amongst  the  measures  enumerated  was 
that  of  the  opening  of  national  workshops 
for  unemployed  workmen.  The  abolition  of 
the  penalty  of  death  for  political  offences  was 
also  included  in  the  new  programme.  On  the 
following  day  a  great  demonstration  was  made 
in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  to  confirm  the  pro¬ 
clamation  ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment  received  the  adhesion  of  the  whole 
of  France. 

The  revolution  was  not  over  when  the  pro¬ 
visional  government  had  been  formed.  The 
violent  Republicans,  who  soon  became  known 
as  the  “  Red  Republicans,”  could  never  endure 
any  form  of  constitution  which  set  itself 
against  turbulent  opposition  to  the  state. 
They  seemed  to  desire  nothing  but  continued 
insurrection  until,  under  the  name  of  Demo¬ 
cracy,  they  should  be  able  to  assume  a  violent 
dictatorship  and  establish  another  tyranny  of 
terror.  To  these  Lamartine  had  always  been 
opposed,  and  his  efforts  had  long  before  been 
directed  to  dissuade  the  populace  against 
the  specious  fallacies  of  communism  and 
socialism. 

Even  among  the  members  of  the  ministry 
there  was  great  dissension.  M.  Ledru  Rollin, 
although  not  a  Socialist,  was  an  extreme  Re¬ 
publican,  and  united  with  M.  Louis  Blanc, 
who  represented  those  doctrines.  The  majority 
was  composed  of  moderate  Republicans,  but 
the  “  Reds  ”  frequently,  even  in  their  official 
capacity,  issued  instructions  and  published 
directions  which  were  calculated  to  injure  the 
government,  by  leaning  towards  extreme 
views.  Many  of  them  had  to  be  “  explained  ” 
by  Lamartine ;  and  among  them,  the  instruc¬ 
tions  issued  by  Ledru  Rollin,  as  minister  of 
the  interior,  to  the  “  Commissioners  of  the  Re- 
j)ublic”  in  the  various  departments. 

There  were  a  vast  number  of  clubs  in  Paris 
which,  under  different  names,  were  likely  to 
become  schools  of  setlition.  The  oldest  of 
these,  “  The  Society  of  the  Rights  of  Man,” 
wiis  suj)posed  to  be  the  central  and  directing 
influence  of  revolution;  and  it  was  remark¬ 
able  for  an  organization  which  resembled 
that  of  some  of  the  secret  societies  of  an 
earlier  date.  It  was  a  large  body,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  were  all  armed,  numbered,  and 


formed  into  brigades  under  their  respective 
leaders.  For  the  purposes  of  the  society  the 
city  of  Paris  was  divided  into  six  or  seven 
strategical  arrondissements,  having  each  its 
bureau,  with  a  president.  Each  arrondisse- 
ment  was  divided  into  four  quarters,  the 
heads  of  which  were  called  chiefs  of  quarters; 
and  these  quarters  were  subdivided  into  sec¬ 
tions  of  fifty  men  each,  with  their  respective 
leaders.  There  was  a  “  Club  of  Revolution,” 
with  Barbhs  for  its  president ;  and  a  score  of 
others,  representing  all  kinds  of  opinions  and 
movements ;  and  finally,  there  was  a  “  Club 
of  Clubs,”  intended  as  a  common  centre,  and 
meant  to  influence  the  provincial  elections. 
This  club  sent  agents  into  the  departments  to 
report  to  it  the  tone  of  public  feeling  and  the 
political  probabilities.  It  was  declared  in  the 
inquiry  which  afterwards  took  place,  that  the 
Club  of  Clubs  received  money  from  the  min¬ 
ister  of  the  interior,  to  whom  the  reports  of 
its  agents  were  communicated,  and  who  had 
also  his  own  commissionei’s  in  the  provinces. 

No  government  can  be  carried  on  without 
an  exchequer,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
raise  the  supplies  by  seeking  a  loan  for  a 
hundred  million  of  francs,  bearing  interest  at 
five  per  cent.  Retrenchments  were  to  be 
made  in  official  salaries.  Crown  lands  and 
national  property  in  woods  and  forests  were 
to  be  sold  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  million 
francs,  bank-notes  were  made  a  legal  tender, 
the  bank  being  authorized  to  stop  cash  pay¬ 
ments.  The  payment  of  treasury  bonds  was 
deferred,  with  an  ojition  of  postponing  pay¬ 
ments  for  six  months  after  they  became  due. 
Depositors  in  savings-banks  were  offered  three- 
fourths  of  the  amount  of  their  deposits  in 
paper  money,  and  the  direct  taxation  of  the 
country  was  increased  by  45  per  cent.  The 
republic  became  less  and  less  ])opular  when 
these  additional  burdens  were  imposed,  and 
though  there  was  no  political  disturbance,  and 
no  other  governmental  party  endeavoured  to 
subvert  the  ministry,  a  general  tendency  to 
riot  and  social  insurrection  was  observed  in 
some  of  the  large  towns. 

The  conduct  of  the  commissioners  sent  out 
by  M.  Ledru  Rollin  added  to  the  disaffection 
of  the  people.  At  Rouen  and  Lyons  serious 
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disturbances  took  place ;  those  at  the  former 
ending  in  an  insurrection,  which  was  only 
put  down  by  the  troops  and  the  national  guard 
after  considerable  loss  of  life  in  the  taking  of 
a  Large  number  of  prisoners. 

The  clubs  were  active,  disorder  was  general, 
and  there  were  threatening  indications  of  an¬ 
other  outbreak  in  Paris  itself,  where  meetings, 
demonstrations,  and  processions  were  the  order 
of  the  day.  There  were  no  troops  in  the 
capital ;  the  national  guards  were  disaffected. 
“We  had,”  says  Lamartine,  “no  legal  public 
force  to  protect  order  and  property  and  to 
preserve  peace  in  the  streets,  the  government 
being  threatened  incessantly  either  collectively 
or  individually  with  armed  demonstrations 
and  insurrection,  with  abduction  and  assassi¬ 
nation  ;  we  were  obliged  to  employ,  in  order 
to  defend  our  cause,  individual,  voluntary 
extra-legal  force.  Each  of  us  had  his  army 
of  friends  or  clients,  as  was  the  case  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.” 

Political  oaths  of  allegiance  had  been  abol¬ 
ished,  and,  in  fact,  governments  had  succeeded 
each  other  so  strangely  that  oaths  of  this 
kind  could  scarcely  be  considered  binding. 
“  This  is  the  thirteenth  oath  which  I  tender, 
and  I  hope  it  may  be  the  last,”  was  the  satiri¬ 
cal  speech  muttered  by  Tallej’rand  on  the 
accession  of  LouLs  Philippe. 

Another  measure  which  was  rapidly  passed 
was  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  all  the 
French  colonies;  an  act  commenced  by  the 
previous  government  and  intended  to  be 
gradually  accomplished,  but  which  was  now 
completed  at  once,  with  an  agreement  for  in¬ 
demnity  to  those  wlio  would  suffer  by  the 
immediate  emancipation.  Imprisonment  for 
debt  was  also  to  be  abolished,  and  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  prisoners  for  debt  was  ordered.  All 
titles  of  nobility  were  to  cease,  and  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  appear  in  any  public  act  or  docu¬ 
ment. 

On  the  2.3d  of  April  the  elections  were  to 
take  place.  Determined  to  oppose  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  regular  and  solid  republic,  the 
insurrectionists,  members  of  the  revolutionary 
clubs,  were  ready  to  instigate  an  armed  op¬ 
position  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
moderate  majority  in  the  government  repre¬ 


sented  especially  by  Arago,  Gamier  Pag6s, 
Marie,  and  Marrast. 

The  insurgents  were  to  meet  on  the  Champs 
de  Mai'S,  where  it  was  expected  100,000  men 
would  be  ready  to  march  against  the  Hotel 
de  Ville.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  16th 
of  April  the  assemblage  began  to  grow.  The 
government  was  not  unprepared.  Lamartine 
had  been  informed  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
clubs  on  the  previous  nights,  and  of  the 
nomination  of  the  proposed  “Committee  of 
Public  Safety,”  in  which  Ledru  RoUin  and 
Louis  Blanc  were  included  without  their  con¬ 
sent.  Lamartine  himself  was  to  be  excluded 
from  the  government  along  with  his  colleagues. 

A  column  of  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
thousand,  led  by  the  most  furious  clubbists 
and  by  some  socialist  chiefs,  had  just  Issued  by 
the  Pont  Royal  and  dashed  by  with  a  numer¬ 
ous  column  of  national  guards  whom  General 
Courtais  had  drawn  up  in  battle  array  under 
the  walls  of  the  Louvre.  They  had  not  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  blows,  but  the  meeting  had  been 
a  tumultuous  one ;  hostile  looks,  cries,  and 
gestures  had  been  exchanged.  It  was,  as  it 
were,  two  armies  marching  upon  the  same 
line  in  silence  and  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
observation.  Already  the  first  groups  of  this 
column  of  the  Champs  de  Mars,  preceded  by 
flags  and  men  wearing  red  caps,  began  to 
emerge  slowly  from  the  quay  upon  the  Place 
de  Gr^ve. 

At  this  moment  a  forest  of  bayonets  glis¬ 
tened  on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine  at  the 
foot  of  the  bridge  of  St.  Michel.  This  was  a 
mass  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  national 
guards  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  running 
at  full  speed  at  the  call  of  Lamartine  and 
Marrast.  The  bridge  was  not  wide  enough  to 
pass  freely.  They  rushed  in  a  compact  column 
into  the  square,  shouting,  “Vive  la  Repub- 
lique  !  ”  “  Vive  le  Gouvemement !  ”  They 
blocked  up  the  quay  against  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  insurgents. 

Not  only  was  victory  impossible  to  the 
conspirators,  but  for  them  even  to  have  at¬ 
tempted  an  attack  would  have  been  folly. 
Lamartine  thanked  General  Changamier, 
whose  services  were  thenceforth  unnecessary. 

The  insuiTection  was  at  an  end ;  its  promoters 
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and  tlieir  20,000  followers  defiled  in  a  dejected 
manner  between  the  ranks  of  the  national 
guards  and  amidst  the  hootings  of  the  people 
as  they  retreated  to  the  places  from  which 
they  came. 

In  the  evening  200,000  bayonets  passed  in 
review  before  the  HOtel  de  Ville,  with  cries 
of  “Vive  Lamartine!”  “A  bas  les  Com¬ 
munists  !” 

The  general  elections  took  place  on  Easter 
Sunday,  the  27th  of  April,  without  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  opposition ;  and  on  the  4th  of  May 
the  National  Assembly,  charged  with  framing 
a  new  constitution  for  France,  was  installed 
in  the  Legislative  Palace,  formerly  the  Palais 
Bourbon. 

On  the  10th  the  assembly  proceeded  to  elect 
by  ballot  the  members  of  executive  commis¬ 
sion,  the  candidates  being  selected  from  the 
late  provisional  government,  of  whom  five 
were  elected:  Arago  by  725  votes,  Garnier 
Pagfes  by  715,  Marie  by  702,  Lamartine  by 
043,  Ledru  Eollin  by  458.  They  were  in¬ 
vested  with  authority  to  appoint  the  ministers 
of  the  different  departments,  and  M.  Bastide 
was  made  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affaii’S, 
M.  Duclerc  for  finance,  M.  Cr6mieux  for  the 
department  of  justice,  and  M.  Cai'not  for  that 
of  public  instruction. 

But  all  this  time  the  terrorists,  who  had 
been  disappointed  in  their  last  effort  to  pro¬ 
mote  an  insurrection,  were  busily  engaged  in 
organizing  another  demonstration,  and  it  was 
said  that  two  ex-members  of  the  government 
were  concerned  in  the  effort.  The  subject  of 
intervention  in  favour  of  Poland  was  to  come 
before  the  assembly  for  discussion,  and  “  Aid 
to  Poland”  was  once  more  made  the  excuse 
for  “manifestations”  intended  to  lead  to  a 
riot,  and,  if  possible,  to  a  new  revolution. 

About  50,000  of  the  exti’eme  democrats 
marched  from  the  Bastille  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  where  they  forced  the  gate  and 
swarmed  into  the  building.  There  was  un¬ 
controllable  uproar,  and  amidst  the  tumult  no 
voice  of  authority  was  heeded.  The  delegates 
from  the  communistic  clubs  spoke  from  the 
tribune  and  proposed  resolutions  in  favour  of 
Poland  and  Italy.  They  declared  the  cham¬ 
ber  to  be  dissolved,  and  appointed  a  new 


government,  in  which  Ledru  Eollin,  Barb{:s, 
and  Louis  Blanc  were  the  principal  persons. 
But  they  had  not  calculated  the  organization 
of  the  temporary  government — tlie  troops  of 
the  line  were  called  out,  the  national  guards 
were  immediately  in  arms  and  followed  them 
on  their  retreat  from  the  Cliambers  of  Depu¬ 
ties  to  the  Hfitel  de  Ville,  where  they  cleared 
the  hall,  seized  the  papera,  and  arrested  the 
chief  leadei’s. 

The  National  Assembly  had  resolved  on  the 
election  of  a  single  president  and  a  single 
chamber,  both  by  universal  suffrage;  and 
Louis  Philippe  and  his  family  were  sentenced 
to  perpetual  banishment  from  France.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  had  been  proposed  to  pro¬ 
secute  Louis  Blanc,  but  this  was  rejected  by 
the  assembly.  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had 
been  elected  as  the  representative  for  Lower 
Charente,and  the  executive,  led  by  Lamartine, 
protested  against  his  being  permitted  to  take 
his  seat.  This  was  of  course  only  logical,  as 
it  might  as  reasonably  have  been  permitted  to 
Join  ville  or  either  of  the  princes  of  the  ban¬ 
ished  royal  family  to  return  and  take  part  in 
public  affairs.  The  assembly,  however,  after 
some  discussion, — when  it  wiis  thought  that 
the  pi'oposition  that  the  law  of  1832  should  be 
executed  against  him,  would  be  carried  by 
acclamation, — returned  to  the  interrupted  dis¬ 
cussion  of  financial  matters.  The  next  day 
Louis  Blanc  spoke  in  favour  of  his  admi.ssion. 
“  It  was  unfair  to  the  people,”  he  said,  “  to  su]5- 
pose  that  Charles  Louis  Bonaparte  could  be¬ 
come  emperor;  as  to  his  becoming  president 
that  was  easily  prevented  by  decreeing  that 
there  should  be  no  president  at  all.”  Jules 
Favre  and  others  were  on  the  same  side,  and 
the  resolution  that  the  candidate  should  be 
permitted  to  take  his  seat  wa.s  carried  by  a 
large  majority.  This  resolution  was  appa¬ 
rently  vindicated  by  a  letter  written  from 
London  by  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  president 
of  the  National  Assembly,  saying,  “I  was 
about  to  set  off  in  order  to  appear  at  my  post, 
when  I  learned  that  my  election  had  been 
made  the  pretext  for  disorders  and  disastrous 
errors.  I  repudiate  all  the  suspicions  of  which 
I  have  been  the  object,  for  I  seek  not  for 
power.  If  the  people  impose  duties  on  me 
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I  shall  know  how  to  ful61  them,  but  I  disavow 
all  those  who  have  made  use  of  my  name  to 
excite  disturbance.  The  name  which  I  bear 
is  above  all  a  symbol  of  order,  of  nationality, 
of  glory,  and  rather  than  be  the  subject  of 
disorder  and  anarchy  I  should  prefer  remain¬ 
ing  in  exile.”  Next  day  he  again  addressed 
the  president,  formally  tendering  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  his  seat.  There  have  been  few  more 
artfully  composed  letters,  and  the  offer  of  re¬ 
signation  he  probably  knew  would  not,  and 
in  the  excitable  condition  of  the  public  temper 
could  not,  be  accepted. 

On  the  23d  of  June  (1848)  the  red  repub¬ 
lican  party  was  again  in  insurrection,  and  the 
executive  committee  resigned.  The  rebellion 
against  the  assembly  assumed  such  propor¬ 
tions  that  it  appeared  as  though  France  must 
prepare  for  civil  war.  Paris  was  declared  in 
a  state  of  siege,  and  though  Lamartine  and 
Ledru  RoUin,  at  the  head  of  the  national 
guard,  suppressed  the  first  disturbance,  and 
Barbes  and  Rasjxiil,  tbe  ringleaders,  were 
arrested  —  though  everybody  was  shaking 
hands  and  Lamartine  was  carried  back  in 
triumph  to  the  assembly — though  the  city 
was  illuminated  and  the  disorder  was  for  a 
moment  at  an  end — the  symptoms  of  a  general 
insurrection  were  so  pronounced  that  General 
Cavaignac,  who  had  arrived  from  Algeria  in 
accordance  with  an  urgent  message,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  minister  of  war  with  almost  unlimited 
power.  This  was  on  the  18th  of  May.  On 
the  20th  the  assembly  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  people  of  France  in  which  it  took  upon 
itself  to  answer  for  the  safety  of  the  country. 
On  the  following  day  a  great  festival,  “the 
Festival  of  Concord,”  took  place  on  the  Champs 
de  Mars — a  singularly  inopportune  feast — an 
ominous  locality  in  which  to  celebrate  it.  Only 
a  few  houis  afterward  the  insurrection  had 
broken  out  afresh.  The  excuse  for  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  assembly  to  close  the  na¬ 
tional  workshops,  but  it  was  only  an  excuse, 
for  everybody  knew  that  they  could  be  no 
longer  maintained,  and  in  fact  the  keeping  of 
them  open  had  been  previously  made  a  ground 
for  threats  and  disturbances.  On  the  sub¬ 
sequent  debate  of  the  question,  Victor  Hugo 
said,  “The  true  and  intelligent  workmen  of 
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Paris  must  not  be  degraded  into  lazzaroni  in 
time  of  peace  to  become  janissaries  in  time  of 
war  for  the  service  of  some  dictator.  Under  the 
monai’chy  we  had  the  idlers  of  wealth ;  shall 
we  now  have  the  idlers  of  pauperism?”  On 
the  22d  of  June  it  was  announced  in  the 
Jloniteur  that  the  dispersion  of  the  younger 
workmen  would  begin  on  the  following  day. 
Those  workmen  who  could  get  employment  at 
their  trades,  but  who  had  not  a  yeaFs  settle¬ 
ment  in  Paris,  were  to  be  sent  to  their  re¬ 
spective  communes.  It  was  necessary'  for  the 
conspirators  who  sought  another  revolution  to 
be  quick  in  their  movements,  and  1500  men 
who  declared  that  they  would  not  obey  the 
orders  of  the  government  assembled  under 
the  leadership  of  a  man  named  Pujol  and  two 
others  in  front  of  the  Pantheon,  where  terrorist 
leaders  dressed  in  blouses,  like  workmen,  were 
ready  to  teach  them  the  art  of  the  barricade 
and  to  incite  them  to  acts  of  violence.  There 
is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  horrible  details  of 
the  events  of  the  three  ensuing  days.  The 
barricades  were  made  high  and  strong.  Omni¬ 
buses,  cartloads  of  stones,  and  heavy  furniture 
served  to  form  them  into  ramparts  command¬ 
ing  the  boulevards;  and  men  passing  along 
had  -a  sign  and  a  password  given  them,  by 
which  they  could  enter  certain  houses  and 
find  arms.  The  slaughter  of  the  troops  was 
fearful,  and  it  was  said  that  more  of  them 
had  fallen  during  these  three  days  than  in  all 
the  insurrections  since  1789.  But  Cavaignac 
and  Lamoriciere  were  in  earnest,  and  one  after 
another  the  barricades  were  stormed  and  the 
insurgents  swept  from  the  streets.  Only  that 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  remained,  and 
Lamoriciere  threatening  to  bombard  it,  a  flag 
of  truce  was  sent  and  it  capitulated.  Among 
the  slain  was  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Denis 
Auguste  Aire,  who,  hoping  that  the  insurgents 
might  listen  to  his  mediation,  went  towards 
the  faubourg  clad  in  his  sacred  vestments, 
carrying  a  green  branch,  and  attended  by  two 
grand-vicars.  He  halted  at  the  foot  of  the 
Column  of  the  Bastille,  where  a  strong  barricade 
had  been  erected  and  active  firing  was  going 
on,  which  ceased  as  the  archbishop  was  re¬ 
cognized.  He  mounted  the  barricade  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  insurgents  on  the  other  side  and  his 
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words  seemed  to  produce  some  effect,  but  a 
drum-roll  soimded,  a  shot  was  fired,  aud  the 
conflict  burnt  out  again.  A  bullet  struck  the 
venerable  archbishop  in  the  loins  and  he  fell 
on  the  barricade.  The  insurgents  rushed  for¬ 
ward  to  his  assistance  and  gently  carried  him 
to  an  adjoining  house,  where  he  remained  till 
he  died  on  the  27th.  Five  generals  and 
several  distinguished  officers  were  also  killed, 
and  the  total  number  of  the  killed  and  wounded 
was  enormous.  Above  3000  prisoners  were 
sentenced  to  a  period  of  transportation  for  ten 
years  to  form  agidcultural  colonies  in  Algeria, 
and  their  families  were  allowed  to  accompany 
them;  of  the  rest  of  the  large  number  of 
prisoners  255  were  tried  by  court-martial. 
Communications  were  re-established  in  the 
capital  on  the  27th  of  June,  but  for  sometime 
it  remained  under  martial  -  law.  General 
Cavaignac  resigned  to  the  assembly  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  powers  which  had  been  intrusted 
to  him,  and  was  reappointed  head  of  the 
executive  under  the  title  of  President  of  the 
Council,  M'ith  the  faculty  of  nominating  his 
own  ministei's.  He  appointed  M.  Senard  as 
minister  of  the  interior,  M.  Bastide  (former 
secretary  to  Lamartine)  to  the  foreign  office, 
M.  Goudchaux  to  the  finances,  General  La- 
moriciere  to  the  war-office.  From  that  time 
Lamartine  had  no  longer  any  influence.  On 
the  4th  of  July  the  announcement  was  made 
of  the  suppression  of  the  national  workshops, 
and  the  workmen  belonging  to  Paris  who 
were  unable  to  obtain  employment  received 
outdoor  relief.  These  amounted  to  between 
nine  and  ten  thou.sand,  while  in  the  previous 
month  115,000  workmen  had  been  supported 
by  the  government. 

As  a  proof  that  the  belief  of  Louis  Napoleon 
in  the  prevailing  influence  of  his  name  and 
family  was  not  unfounded,  he  was  elected  to 
represent  five  departments  in  the  constituent 
assembly  while  he  was  still  in  England.  Bona- 
partist  agents  had  been  busy  before  that  time, 
and  it  was  because  they  were  believed  to  be 
fomenting  an  ^meute  that  Lamartine  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  procure  the  exclusion  of  their 
candidate  from  the  assembly. 

On  the  21st  of  September  Louis  Napoleon 
returned  to  France,  and  until  the  end  of  Nov¬ 


ember  the  assembly  was  occupied  in  settling 
the  form  that  the  constitution  should  take. 
At  last  it  was  agreed  that  the  executive  power 
should  be  intrusted  to  a  president,  elected  by 
univemal  suffrage  for  four  years,  aud  with 
authority  to  appoint  his  own  cabinet  ministers. 
The  election  took  place  on  the  10th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  the  only  candidates  spoken  of  as 
likely  to  succeed  were  Prince  Louis  Napoleon, 
General  Cavaignac,  Ledru  llollin,  and  Lamar¬ 
tine.  The  result  was  that  Louis  Napoleon 
was  elected  by  5,562,834  votes,  while  the  next 
candidate,  Cavaignac,  obtained  only  1,450,000. 
Lamartine,towhom  France  owed  much,  though 
he  was  more  poet  aud  enthusiast  than  states¬ 
man,  was  an  honest  man  and  a  pure  patriot. 

I  He  only  gained  a  few  thousand  votes. 

The  new  president  appointed  Odillon  Barrot 
Ijrime-minister.  The  assembly  was  divided 
into  several  factions,  the  debates  were  acri¬ 
monious,  and  party  feeling  ran  high  wdiere 
everybody  was  bidding  for  place  or  power. 
This  ended  in  an  attempt  to  abrogate  the 
laws  for  universal  suffrage  passed  by  the 
republic,  and  press  prosecutions  w’ere  com¬ 
menced  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  silencing 
adverse  comments.  The  president,  who  had 
already  conciliated  the  clergy  and  supported 
the  papal  claims  by  the  army  sent  to  Rome, 
made  tours  in  the  provinces  of  France  and 
lost  no  opportunity  of  referring  to  his  birth 
aud  the  traditions  that  belonged  to  his  name. 
He  held  frequent  reviews,  where  the  soldiers 
were  reminded  of  the  glory  of  the  army  under 
the  empire,  aud  were  often  regaled  with  extra 
rations.  The  sentiments  which  he  expressed 
were, — like  his  letter  already  referred  to  and 
many  of  his  subsequent  utterances — ambigu¬ 
ous,  aud  yet  with  an  appearance  of  sincerity. 
They  might  be  regarded  either  as  declarations 
of  a  personal  determination  to  abide  by  simple 
republican  institutions,  as  warnings  to  those 
who  were  acting  in  opposition  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  or  as  a  half-concealed  intimation  that  it 
might  be  necessai’y  for  him  to  take  some  fresh 
political  action,  the  precise  nature  of  which 
was  at  that  time  not  determined.  Before  the 
end  of  1849  it  had  been  already  proposed  to 
extend  the  term  of  the  presidency  to  ten  years. 

On  the  26th  of  August  Louis  Philippe  died. 
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He  was  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  and  had 
lived  through  many  vicissitudes.  Probably 
the  peaceful  evening  of  his  days  at  Claremont 
was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  periods  of  his 
life.  He  was  wealthy  and  had  many  friends, 
who  liked  his  shrewd,  witty, and  perhaps  rather 
worldly  talk — in  a  way  too  he  was  a  philoso¬ 
pher  of  the  easy  school,  and  even  immediately 
iifter  his  abdication,  when  he  landed  at  New- 
haven  as  Mr.  Smith  and  went  to  an  inn  famous 
in  its  day  for  good  cheer,  he  had  apparently 
almost  forgotten  his  alarms  and  his  troubles 
over  a  pretty  little  dinner,  among  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  which  were  Sussex  native  oysters 
and  the  famous  wheatears  which  are  the 
ortolans  of  the  county.  The  friendship  of 
our  royal  family  to  the  exiles  had  remained  in 
spite  of  the  former  Spanish  marriages  and 
other  disturbing  little  treacheries,  and  on  the 
day  following  the  intelligence  of  the  ex-king’s 
death  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  just  before 
their  journey  to  Edinburgh,  managed  to  pay 
a  visit  of  condolence  to  the  good  and  lovable 
Queen  Amelie  and  her  children. 

It  was  then  a  busy  time  for  Prince  Albert, 
for  he  was  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  places,  in 
works  connected  with  art,  with  charity,  and 
with  education,  and  the  preparations  for  the 
great  exhibition  were  drawing  on — that  exhi¬ 
bition  which  did  much  for  England  by  reviv¬ 
ing  trade  and  manufactures — and  perhaps 
much  for  other  countries  also — in  turning, even 
for  a  brief  space,  men’s  thoughts  to  peaceful 
pursuits  and  to  the  possibilities  of  brother¬ 
hood. 

The  Crystal  Palace — which  means,  an  im¬ 
mense  building  of  the  conservatory  order,  set 
in  handsome  and  extensive  gardens — now 
stiinding  on  the  top  of  Sydenham  Hill,  has  long 
ceased  to  put  forward  the  educational  preten¬ 
sions  that  were  once  made  for  it.  Many  of  its 
chief  attractions  have  been  amusements  of  a 
seusiitional  order;  it  has  not  been  a  great  finan¬ 
cial  success,  and  its  presence  has  had  the  effect 
of  turning  one  of  the  most  beautiful  country 
neighbourhoods  in  Surrey  into  a  huge  suburb. 
No  one  will  deny  that  it  scarcely  recidls  the 
Crystal  Palace  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 
Its  name  was  (or  so  it  was  said)  suggested 


by  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  it  became  memorable 
for  a  thousand  reasons,  but  it  was  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  fi-om  the  present  “  Palace,”  except 
so  far  as  the  mere  building  is  concerned. 

The  idea  of  a  great  exhibition  of  industry 
and  art,  whether  it  was  due  in  1849  and  in 
England  to  Mr.  Henry  Cole  (afterwards  Sir 
Henry  Cole,  C.B.)  or  to  Prince  Albert  himself, 
was  not  new.  There  was  an  exhibition  of 
borrowed  articles  of  art,  &c.,  held  at  the 
Maison  d’Orsay  in  France  in  1798;  and  there 
was  another  and  a  larger  show  held  in  Paris 
the  same  year.  While  Napoleon  was  consul, 
in  1802,  there  was  a  still  larger,  more  compre¬ 
hensive,  and  more  successful  exhibition  of  art 
and  manufacture  in  Paris,  and  the  thing  be¬ 
came,  starting  from  that  time,  a  triennial 
institution.  There  had  been,  long  before  1851, 
triennial  exldbitions  of  industrial  products  in 
Dublin,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Dub¬ 
lin  Society.  There  were  also  the  exhibitions 
of  the  Cornish  Polytechnic  Society,  and  those 
which  were  held  at  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
and  Liverpool.  It  was  in  1848  that  the  first 
proposals  for  a  great  exhibition  of  objects  of 
art  and  industry  on  an  international  basis 
emanated  from  the  Prince  Consort  and  the 
Society  of  Arts.  The  society  had,  however, 
held  exhibitions  in  its  own  rooms  before  this, 
and  indeed  the  success  of  the  French  exposi¬ 
tion  of  1844  had  excited  great  attention  in 
London,  and  led  to  a  few  appeals  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

It  was  doubtless  to  the  indefatigable  in¬ 
dustry  of  Prince  Albert,  his  great  energy, 
and  his  thorough  appreciation  of  all  that  was 
necessary  to  make  the  undertaking  worthy 
of  the  country,  that  the  enormous  success 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  was  largely 
due.  The  series  of  Paris  “expositions”  had 
had  a  marked  effect  in  their  influence  on 
art  and  in  the  improvements  in  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  even  the  smaller  displays  by  our 
own  Society  of  Arts  had  obviously  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  many  beneficial  results.  It,  therefore, 
appeared  to  the  prince  that  an  exhibition 
of  a  truly  international  character  might  be 
attempted  which  would  “afford  the  means  of 
showing  what  every  country  was  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  shape  of  raw  materials,  in  machin- 
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ery  aud  mechanical  inventions,  in  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  also  in  sculj)ture,  in  plastic  art,  and 
generally  in  art  as  applied  to  manufactures. 
Such  an  exhibition,  if  successfully  carried  out, 
could  not  fail  to  ]u-oduce  results  of  permanent 
benefit  in  many  ways.  To  put  the  argument 
for  it  on  the  lowest  grounds,  it  would  enable 
the  active  sj)irits  of  all  nations  to  see  where 
they  stood,  what  other  nations  had  done  and 
were  doing,  and  what  new  markets  might  be 
opened,  what  new  materials  turned  to  account, 
how  they  might  improve  their  manufacturing 
processes,  and  what  standards  of  excellence 
they  must  aim  at  in  the  general  competition 
which  steam  and  railroads,  it  was  now  seen, 
would  before  long  establish  throughout  the 
world.”,i 

If  ever  any  man  was  competent  to  preside 
over  such  an  undertaking  it  was  Prince  Albert, 
for  his  was  precisely  the  kind  of  general 
culture  which  enabled  him  to  suggest,  to 
arrange,  and  to  combine  the  various  and 
multitudinous  elements  which  would  have  to 
be  assimilated  to  make  the  whole  scheme  suc¬ 
cessful.  Added  to  this  he  had  great  patience, 
a  painstaking  determination  to  master  details, 
aud  a  deliberation  which  usually  resulted  in 
complete  adhesion  to  the  conclusions  at  which 
he  had  arrived,  the  more  so  because  he  was 
always  ready  aud  ev^eu  anxious  to  listen  to  the 
opinions  and  to  give  weight  to  the  experience 
of  all  those  who  were  interested  in  the  same 
enterprise,  and  especially  if  they  brought  to 
it  ])ractical  or  professional  knowledge. 

This  is  not  the  opportunity  for  writing 
another  eulogium  on  the  prince  who,  by  his 
admirable  self-control,  his  constant  eflfort  to 
show  that  he  fully  understood  the  position 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  occupy  as  the  consort 
of  the  sovereign,  his  quiet,  aud,  at  last,  suc¬ 
cessful  demonstration  that  he  could  fulfil  the 
demands  of  a  station  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
in  Europe,  had  won  the  respect,  the  loyalty, 
and  the  i-egard  of  the  English  people.  Though 
few  princes  have  better  deserved  the  meed  of 
repeated  praise,  the  accents  of  adulation  were 
perhaps  too  loud  and  pemisteut  while  the 
whole  nation  was  mingling  its  recollections  of 


^  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort. 


his  worth  with  the  sounds  of  profound  giief 
for  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  their  untimely 
loss.  But  time  has  not  obliterated  the  record 
of  those  real  and  lasting  qualities  which  in 
him  were  so  conspicuous.  His  memory  was 
enshrined  in  the  very  heai'ts  of  those  of  whom 
he  became  the  loyal  and  earnest  countryman 
when  he  became  the  husband  of  their  queen. 

On  many  occasions  before  the  end  of  1850 
the  j)rince  had  to  contend  with  repeated  misre¬ 
presentation  aud  misunderstanding;  but  it  is 
a  significant  fact  that  every  statesman,  every 
artist,  every  dijrlomatist,  and  it  might  almost 
be  said  every  man  aud  woman  who  had 
really  known  him  well  enough  to  discover, 
under  a  somewhat  diffident  aud  shy  manner, 
his  great  ability  aud  amiability,  spoke  of  him 
in  terms  of  high  and  often  of  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
miration. 

During  the  time  of  the  difficulties  attending 
Lord  Palmerston’s  foreign  policy  the  most 
monstrous  and  even  contradictory  rumours 
were  afloat,  aud  for  a  time  the  reputation  of 
the  prince  suffered  from  slanders  which  arose 
either  from  mere  surmise  or  from  the  mis¬ 
chievous  innuendos  of  irresponsible  and  un¬ 
truthful  publications.  There  was,  as  we  shall 
see,  much  vexation  and  even  indignation  on 
the  j)art  of  the  queen  at  the  manner  in  which 
the  foreign  minister  despatched  comments, 
opinions,  and  instructions  without  consultation 
with  his  government  or  without  what  was,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  the  usual  courtesy  of  sub¬ 
mitting  them  to  the  sovereign  for  her  informa¬ 
tion.  Such  a  course  was  doubtless  calculated 
to  place  both  her  aud  the  ministry  in  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  position,  aud  there  was,  it  was 
contended,  a  constant  danger  that  the  country 
would  be  committed  to  a  course  contrary 
to  that  which  would  have  been  the  policy 
of  the  crown  and  the  government.  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  attitude,  however,  was  one  which  the 
nation  admired,  and  the  disagreements,  of 
which  the  mere  rumour  and  not  the  paidicu- 
lars,  reached  the  outside  public,  were  often 
distorted  into  absurd  meanings  and  suspicions, 
such  as  that  Prince  Albert  had  been  attempt¬ 
ing  to  override  the  English  policy  in  favour 
of  his  foreign  relations,  that  he  had  endeav¬ 
oured  to  interfere  with  the  despatches,  or  that 
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he  had  claimed  the  right  of  dictating  or  of 
writing  them.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  really  be¬ 
lieved  or  heeded  even  the  least  injurious  of 
these  reports,  and  if  they  ever  did,  the  belief 
was  quickly  dissipated.  The  debate  on  the 
Greek  question  showed  what  was  the  true 
state  of  the  case;  and  when,  at  the  end  of 
1851,  the  ministry  was  comjjelled  to  take  such 
a  course,  because  of  Palmerston’s  communica¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  the  coup  d'etat  in  Paris, 
that  the  foreign  minister  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion,  the  whole  matter  was  jjretty  well  ex- 
idaiued.  It  had  been  fairly  well  understood 
before  the  end  of  1850,  however,  and  the 
temporary  cloud  that  had  seemed  to  overhang 
the  genuine  po])ularity  attained  by  the  prince 
was  entirely  dispei'sed.  Indeed  the  nation 
had  reason  to  know  that  the  royal  consort  was 
really  on  the  popular  side  in  sjjite  of  many  of 
those  traditions  of  his  early  German  training 
which  might  have  been  supposed  to  deter  him. 
He  was  ever  in  favour  of  increased  education, 
of  national  progress,  of  the  alleviation  of  dis¬ 
tress  by  means  of  organized  institutions  for 
assisting  and  relieving  those  who  needed  helj), 
of  advance  in  the  direction  of  human  happi¬ 
ness  through  a  recognition  of  the  claims  of 
mutual  duties,  and  of  the  promotion  of  those 
arts  and  sciences  which  were  immediately 
instrumental  in  elevating  the  tastes  and  im- 
])roving  the  social  condition  of  the  working- 
classes  of  the  population.  Again,  in  the 
sphere  of  direct  education  of  the  higher  class 
he  held,  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  a  position  which  he  had  hesitated  to 
accept  until  he  could  estimate  whether  he  would 
be  able  conscientiously  to  fulfil  its  duties.  He 
proceeded  with  patient  care  and  with  necessary 
caution  to  inquire  how  he  might  induce  the 
senate  to  add  to  the  curriculum  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  subjects,  without  which,  he  regarded  the 
course  of  education  as  being  altogether  incom¬ 
plete  in  the  present  day.  After  considerable 
corresjKjndence  and  many  interviews  w  ith  the 
leading  men  he  succeeded  in  making  such 
additions  as  were  at  first  thought  to  be  im¬ 
practicable.  By  the  8th  of  April,  1848,  the 
syndicjite  had  agreed  to  report  in  favour  of  a 
sclieme  of  studies  broad  enough  to  satisfy  the 


demands  of  all  moderate  reformers;  and  it 
w’as  proposed  that  it  should  come  into  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  Michaelmas  term  of  1850.  “The 
change  in  the  curriculum  of  Cambridge  educa¬ 
tion,”  said  the  Times,  “  has  taken  everybody 
j  by  suiq)rise.  We  knew  the  event  must  come, 
but  we  did  not  look  for  its  attainment  without 
a  long  and  arduous  struggle.  .  .  .  hlaiiy 

hundreds  of  young  men  biken  from  the  highest 
families  in  the  three  kingdoms  will  every  year 
have  cause  to  bless  the  change  which  opens  a 
career  to  their  praiseworthy  desire  for  im¬ 
mediate  distinction  and  fits  them  for  a  more 
important  sijhere  of  action  in  after-life.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  profession  or  calling  they 
may  choose  for  the  future,  Cambi'idge  now 
affords  them  a  fitting  nurture.  .  .  .  But 

for  one  fortunate  event  the  country  might 
hav^e  waited  long  enough  for  the  change  which 
has  opened  so  many  sealed  books  to  the 
curiosity  and  industrj'^  of  the  youth  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  prince  consort,  the  chancellor  of  the 
university,  for  having  been  the  first  to  sug¬ 
gest,  and  the  most  determined  to  carry  out, 
the  alteration  in  the  Cambridge  system.”  In 
addition  to  the  classics  and  mathematics  stu¬ 
dents  were  to  attend  at  least  one  term  of 
lectures  in  laws,  or  physics,  or  moral  philoso¬ 
phy,  or  chemistry,  or  anatomy,  or  modern 
history,  or  botany,  or  geology,  or  natural  or 
experimental  philosophy,  or  English  law,  or 
medicine,  or  mineralogy,  or  political  economy, 
and  to  show  a  certificate  of  examination  satis- 
factoiy  to  that  one  of  the  professors  whose 
lectures  they  chose  to  attend.  The  choice  of 
the  science  was  left  to  the  student,  but  he  was 
bound  to  go  in  for  one  of  them.  A  new 
honour  tripos  in  the  moral  sciences  and  one  in 
the  natural  sciences  were  established,  the 
places  for  the  first  to  be  determined  by  the 
examination  in  moral  philosojjhy,  political 
economy,  modern  history,  general  jurispru¬ 
dence,  and  the  laws  of  England ;  and  for  the 
other  by  an  examination  in  anatomy,  com¬ 
parative  anatomy,  j)hysiology,  chemistry,  bot¬ 
any,  and  geology. 

The  unstinted  congratulations  of  the  Times 
w'ere  the  more  emphatic  inasmuch  as  the 
Times  was  by  no  means  always  favourable 
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to  the  prince,  and  when  the  jjroposal  for 
a  great  international  exhibition  was  about 
to  be  practically  considered  it  wi\s  violently 
opposed  to  him.  There  is  no  need  to  re¬ 
capitulate  the  arguments  and  contentions  by 
which  not  only  the  scheme  itself  was  op¬ 
posed,  but  the  suggestion  that  the  building 
should  be  erected  on  a  space  in  Hyde  Park 
wixs  condemned.  At  one  time  even  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  the  prince  himself  was  almost  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  constant  opposition  which  he 
had  to  encounter  before  the  j)lan  was  properly 
understood  and  considered.  He  had  nearly 
lost  heart,  and  the  great  enterprise  by  which 
the  cause  of  education  as  well  as  that  of 
national,  industrial,  and  eommercial  improve¬ 
ment  was  advanced  was  near  being  aban¬ 
doned.  The  question  of  the  site  of  the  build¬ 
ing  had  to  be  settled  even  after  the  general 
scheme  had  been  accepted,  and  all  kinds  of 
places  were  mentioned,  from  Batteisea,  which 
was  once  seriously  thought  of,  to — as  the  prince 
wrote — the  Isle  of  Dogs,  to  which  himself 
and  the  whole  commission  were  satirically 
recommended  to  be  packed  off.  But  the 
scheme  took  shape  nevertheless.  Courage 
against  ungracious  and  ungrateful  opposition, 
sneers,  and  depreciations,  succeeded — with  the 
able  co-operation  of  commissioners  of  a  kin¬ 
dred  spirit — in  carrying  out  the  most  brilliant, 
successful,  and  attractive  exhibition  ever  at¬ 
tempted  even  on  a  national  basis.  It  was 
truly  international,  for  visitors  from  all  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  globe  came  to  see  its  wonders,  and 
it  was  a  significantly  profitable  undertaking 
in  a  pecuniary  sense. 

The  site  indicated  by  Prince  Albert  was  at 
length,  after  immense  difficulty,  conceded; 
and  it  then  became  necessary  to  decide  on  the 
nature  of  the  building  in  which  the  enormous 
number  of  exhibits,  some  of  them  likely  to 
occupy  a  great  space,  were  to  be  displayed. 
We  all  know  what  sort  of  structure  was 
eventually  erected  and  with  what  surprise  and 
delight  its  marvellous  adaptation  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  was  recognized ;  but  we  may  add  a  few 
words  to  recall,  not  only  the  name  of  the  man 
wlio  designed  and  planned  it,  but  the  peculuir 
nature  of  the  building  itself. 

Mr.  Joseph,  afterwards  Sir  Joseph,  Paxton, 


who,  from  the  position  of  a  gardener’s  boy,  had 
risen  to  be  a  successful  landscape  gardener, 
was  fii-st  employed  in  a  responsible  capacity 
by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Somerset  at  Wim¬ 
bledon.  From  that  situation  he  pjissed,  about 
1837,  into  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire  at  Chatsworth;  but  that  nobleman  was 
not  slow  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Paxton  possessed 
administrative  faculties  and  a  knowledge  of 
and  skill  in  financial  arrangement  of  a  high 
order, by  which  capacities  he  had  been  of  essen¬ 
tial  service  in  the  management  of  the  duke’s 
estates  both  in  England  and  Ireland. 

There  are  indeed  few  instances  of  scientific 
application  which  present  so  many  points  of 
interest  as  the  circumstances  by  which  Mr. 
Paxton  earned  his  fame  as  the  architect  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  building.  With  the 
name  of  Mr.  Paxton  had  long  been  associated 
the  glories  of  Chatsworth ;  and  the  sole  con¬ 
trivance  of  the  vast  conservatory,  which  the 
King  of  Saxony  graphically  compared  to  “a 
tropical  scene  with  a  glass  sky.”  The  house 
built  from  Mr.  Paxton’s  design  for  the  flower¬ 
ing  of  the  Victoria  regia  was,  however,  the 
immediate  parent  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
building.  A  design  for  the  latter  structure 
had  already  been  prepared,  but  had  failed  to 
impress  the  public  with  its  fitness  for  the  pur¬ 
pose;  and  Mr.  Paxton,  apprehensive  that  an 
irreparable  blunder  would  be  committed  in 
the  intended  building,  proposed  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  another  design.  Certain  diffi¬ 
culties  lay  in  the  way,  but  Mr.  Paxton  was 
not  to  be  deterred;  his  mind  w;is  made  up; 
“and,”  said  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  a  pub¬ 
lic  meeting  held  at  Bakewell,  “  I  never  knew 
Mr.  Paxton  resolve  to  undertake  what  he  did 
not  fully  accomplish.” 

A  very  brief  but  pleasing  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Palace  of  Glass  ap{)eared  in  Mr. 
Dickens’s  Household  Words  in  1851,  and  there 
it  was  stated  that  one  day — it  was  Friday,  the 
fourteenth  of  June,  1850  —  Mr.  Paxton  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  the  House  of  Commons  convers¬ 
ing  on  this  subject  with  Mr.  Ellis,  a  member  of 
it,  who  accompanied  him  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  see  what  could  be  done,  for  Mr.  Paxton  (who 
was  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  England — whose 
very  leisure  would  kill  a  man  of  fashion  with 
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its  hard  work)  wiis  off  immediately  to  keep 
a  sjiecial  .appointment  at  the  tubular  bridge 
over  the  Menai.  After  his  journey,  the  ne.vt 
morning  the  conversation  with  his  friend  the 
M.P.  was  clenched  by  another  and  more  than 
usually  jiowerful  burst  of  thunder  in  that  day’s 
issue  from  Blackfriars.  To  have  engagements 
for  every  day  in  the  week  in  different  pai'ts 
of  England  and  Irelainl,  together  with  the 
management  of  the  estsites  at  Chatsworth,  did 
not  much  matter;  there  was  still  time  to  be 
found  for  concocting  the  plans  and  detoils  of 
a  few  square  acres  of  building.  Tuesday 
morning,  the  eighteenth  of  June,  found  Mr. 
Paxton  at  Derby  seated  as  chairman  of  the 
works  and  ways  committee  of  the  Midland 
Railwiiy  to  try  an  offending  pointsman. 
This  was  the  first  leisure  moment  he  had  been 
able  to  secure  since  he  resolved  to  plan  the 
great  building.  At  the  end  of  the  table  stood 
the  culprit,  and  upon  it,  before  the  chairman, 
was  invitingly  spread  a  virgin  sheet  of  blot¬ 
ting-paper.  As  each  witness  delivered  his 
evidence  Mr.  Paxton  appeared  to  be  taking 
notes  with  uncommon  assiduity,  and  when 
the  case  closed  one  of  his  colleagues  turned 
.specially  to  him,  saying,  “As  you  seem  to 
have  noted  down  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
we  will  take  the  decision  from  you.” 

“The  truth  is,”  whispered  the  chairman,  “I 
know  all  about  this  affair  already,  having 
accidentally  learned  every  particular'  last 
night.  This,”  he  continued,  holding  up  the 
paper,  “is  not  a  draft  of  the  pointsman’s  case, 
but  a  design  for  the  great  industrial  building 
to  be  erected  in  Hyde  Park.” 

The  pointsman  was  let  off  with  a  fine,  and 
before  evening  the  blotting-paper  plan  had 
found  its  way  into  Mr.  Paxton’s  office  at 
t'hatsworth.  By  the  help  of  that  gentleman’s 
ordinary  assistants,  elevations,  sections,  work¬ 
ing  details,  and  specifications  were  completed 
in  ten  days. 

When  he  m.ade  his  next  appearance  at  the 
Derby  station,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  Mr. 
Paxton  had  the  complete  pl.an  under  his 
arm.  There  was  not  a  minute  to  spare,  for 
the  train  was  on  the  point  of  storting,  and  the 
royal  commissioners  met  the  next  morning;  so, 
taking  his  dinner  in  his  pocket,  he  entered  a  1 


carriage.  Here,  to  his  extreme  delight,  he 
found  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  influential 
engineers  of  the  day — a  member,  moreover, 
of  the  royal  commission — who  was  going  to 
London  by  the  same  train. 

“This  is  extraordinarily  lucky!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed;  “for  I  want  you  to  look  over  a  few 
plans  and  a  specification  of  mine.” 

Accordingly  the  plans  were  unrolled.  “  There 
they  are,”  said  the  impromptu  architect; 
“look  them  over,  and  see  if  they  will  do  for 
the  great  building  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one.” 

“For  what?”  asked  the  engineer,  looking  at 
his  friend  with  the  serio-comic  surprise  of  in- 
creduUty. 

“  I  am  serious.” 

“  But  you  are  too  late ;  the  whole  thing  is 
settled  and  decided.” 

“Well,  just  see  what  you  think  of  them.  I 
am  very  hungry ;  and  if  you  will  run  them 
over  while  I  eat  my  dinner  I’ll  not  sjoeak  a 
word.” 

“Neither  will  I  disturb  you,  for  I  must 
light  a  cigar;”  and  in  spite  of  every  regula¬ 
tion  in  that  case  made  and  provided  the 
engineer  began  to  smoke. 

There  was  a  dead  taciturnity;  the  royal 
commissioner  went  over  the  plans  slowly  and 
carefully,  their  originator  nairowly  watching 
their  effect  on  his  mind.  It  was  an  anxious 
moment  for  the  one ;  for  upon  the  opinion  of 
the  other  no  little  depended.  At  first  there 
was  not  much  to  augur  from.  The  drawings 
were  scanned  with  little  more  than  business¬ 
like  attention.  No  word  of  commendation 
was  uttered ;  no  sign  of  pleasure  or  surprise 
appeared.  The  smoke  rose  in  regular'  wreaths; 
but  presently  they  grew  fainter  and  more  in¬ 
termittent,  and  by-aud-by  the  cigar  went  out; 
yet  the  suction  was  continued  as  vigorously 
as  ever.  The  projectoFs  hopes  rose;  his 
friend’s  attention  was  evidently  drawn  into 
a  vortex,  for  he  went  on  during  twenty 
minutes  puffing  away  at  the  effete  weed, 
quite  unconscious  that  it  was  extinguished. 
At  length,  gathering  the  unrolled  papers  up 
in  a  bundle,  he  threw  them  into  the  opposite 
seat,  exclaiming :  “Wonderful!  worthy  of  the 
1  magnificence  of  Chatsworth  ! — a  thousand 
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times  better  than  anything  that  has  been 
brought  before  us !  "VYhat  a  pity  they  were 
not  prepared  earher !  ” 

“Will  you  lay  them  before  the  royal  com¬ 
mission?” 

“Iwill.” 

The  value  of  this  jjromise  and  of  the  fa¬ 
vourable  expression  of  opinion  which  would 
doubtless  accompany  its  performance  will  be 
best  understood  when  it  is  known  to  the  reader 
that  the  gentleman  who  made  it  was  Mr. 
Robert  Stephenson,  then  in  the  height  of  his 
reputation  as  an  engineer. 

The  Paxton  scheme  was  refeiTed  to  the 
building  committee,  which,  in  the  regular 
routine  of  business,  could  not  entertain  it, 
having  rejected  all  the  designs  it  had  invited 
for  competition  and  havdng  dev'ised  a  plan  of 
its  own. 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  Mr.  Paxton 
determined  to  appeal  to  the  British  public. 
This  he  did  by  the  aid  of  the  woodcuts  and 
pages  of  the  Illustrated  London  News.  Never 
was  an  appeal  more  pi'omptly  or  satisfactorily 
answered. 

Meanwhile  the  projector  of  the  building 
waited  on  the  projector  of  the  entire  exhibi¬ 
tion,  Prince  Albert,  on  another  memorable 
morning — that  of  the  christening  day  of  Prince 
Patrick.  What  passed  need  not  be  divulged; 
but  the  encouragement  vouchsafed,  added  to 
the  expression  of  imblic  opinion  daily  gather¬ 
ing  strength,  induced  Mr.  Paxton  to  decide 
on  procuring  a  tender  to  be  sent  in  to  the 
building  committee  for  his  design.  He  there¬ 
fore  went  straight  to  Messre.  Fox  and  Hen¬ 
derson,  a  well-known  firm  of  contractoi-s, 
and  these  gentlemen  immediately  engaged 
to  prepare  a  tender.  It  happened  that  the 
building  committee  in  their  advertisement 
had  invited  the  candidates  for  raising  their 
edifice  to  suggest  any  improvements  in  it  that 
might  occur  to  them.  This  opened  a  crevice, 
into  which  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson  were 
able  to  thrust  their  tender  for  Yli-.  Paxton’s 
plan.  Seeing  at  once  it  was,  of  all  other 
plans,  the  plan — the  supreme  desideratum — 
they  tendered  for  it  as  an  “  improvement  ”  on 
the  committee’s  design. 

Here  a  new  and  formidable  difficulty  arose. 


It  was  now  Saturday,  and  only  a  few  days 
more  were  allowed  for  receiving  tenders.  Y  et 
before  an  approximate  estimate  of  expense 
could  be  formed  the  gi-eat  glass  manufacturer 
and  iron  masters  of  the  north  had  to  be  con¬ 
sulted.  This  happened  to  be  dies  mirabilis 
the  third,  for  it  was  the  identical  Saturday  on 
which  the  Sunday  postal  question  had  reached 
its  crisis,  and  there  was  to  be  no  delivery 
next  day  !  But  in  a  country  of  electric  tele¬ 
graphs  and  of  indomitable  energy,  time  and 
difficulties  are  annihilated,  and  it  is  not  the 
least  of  the  marvels  wrought  in  connection 
with  the  gi-eat  edifice  that  by  the  aid  of  rail¬ 
way  parcels  and  the  electric  telegraph,  not 
only  did  all  the  gentlemen  summoned  out  of 
Warwickshire  and  Staffordshire  appear  on 
Monday  morning  at  Messre.  Fox  and  Hender¬ 
son’s  office  in  Spring  Gardens,  London,  to  con¬ 
tribute  their  several  estimates  to  the  tender 
for  the  wffiole,  but  within  a  week  the  con¬ 
tractors  had  prepared  every  detailed  working 
drawing,  and  had  calculated  the  cost  of  every 
pound  of  iron,  of  evei-y  inch  of  wood,  and  of 
every  pane  of  glass. 

There  is  perhaps  no  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  the  manufacturing  enterprise  of  the 
English  nation  which  places  in  so  strong  a  light 
as  this,  its  boundless  resources  in  materials,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  arithmetical  skill  in  com¬ 
puting  at  what  cost,  and  in  how  short  a  time, 
those  materials  could  be  converted  to  a  sjiecial 
purpose.  What  was  done  in  those  few  days? 
Two  parties  in  London,  relying  on  the  accu¬ 
racy  and  good  faith  of  certain  iron-masters, 
glass-workers  in  the  provinces,  and  of  one 
master  carpenter  in  Loudon,  bound  themselves 
for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  in  the  course 
of  some  four  months,  to  cover  eighteen  acres 
of  ground,  with  a  building  upwards  of  a  third 
of  a  mile  long  (1851  feet — the  exact  date  of 
the  year),  and  some  450  feet  broad.  In  order 
to  do  this  the  glass-maker  promised  to  supjdy 
in  the  required  time  900,000  square  feet  of 
glass  (weighing  more  than  400  tons)  in  sepa¬ 
rate  panes,  and  these  the  largest  that  ever 
were  made  of  sheet  glass,  each  being  49 
inches  long.  The  iron-master  passed  his  word 
in  like  manner  to  cast  in  due  time  3300  iron 
columns,  varying  from  14^  feet  to  20  feet  in 
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length:  34  miles  of  guttering  tube,  to  join 
every  individuiil  column  together  under  the 
ground ;  2224  girders  (but  some  of  these  were 
of  wrought  iron);  besides  1128  bearera  for 
supporting  galleries.  The  carpenter  under¬ 
took  to  get  ready  within  the  specified  period 
205  miles  of  sash-bar;  flooring  for  an  area  of 
33,000,000  of  cubic  feet ;  besides  enormous 
quantities  of  wooden  railing,  louvre-work, 
and  partition. 

It  is  not  till  we  reflect  on  the  vast  sums  of 
money  involved  in  transactions  of  this  magni¬ 
tude  that  we  can  form  even  a  slight  notion  of 
the  great,  almost  ruinous,  loss  a  trifling  arith¬ 
metical  error  would  have  occasioned;  and  of 
the  boundless  confidence  the  parties  must 
have  had  in  their  resources  and  in  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  their  compubitions.  Nevertheless  it 
was  one  great  merit  in  Mr.  Paxton’s  original 
detail  of  measurement  that  they  were  con¬ 
trived  to  facilitate  calculation.  Everything 
in  the  great  building  was  a  dividend  or  mul¬ 
tiple  of  twenty-four.  The  internal  columns 
were  placed  twenty-four  feet  apart,  while  the 
external  ones  had  no  more  than  eight  feet  (a 
third  of  twenty-four)  of  separation,  while  the 
distance  between  each  of  the  transept  columns 
was  three  times  twenty-four  or  seventy-two 
feet.  This  also  was  the  width  of  the  middle 
aisle  of  the  building;  the  side  aisles  were 
forty-eight  feet  wide,  and  the  galleries  and 
corridor  twenty-four.  Twenty-four  feet  also 
was  the  distance  between  each  of  the  trans¬ 
verse  gutters  under  the  roof,  hence  the  inter¬ 
vening  bars,  which  were  at  once  rafters  and 
gutters,  were  necessai-ily  twenty -four  feet 
long. 

There  was  little  time  for  consideration  or 
for  setting  right  a  single  mistake,  were  it  ever 
so  disastrous.  On  the  prescribed  day  the  ten¬ 
der  was  presented,  with,  whatever  imperfec¬ 
tions  it  might  have  had,  duly  and  irredeemably 
sealed.  But  after-checkings  had  divulged  no 
material  error.  The  result  was  that  Messrs. 
B'ox  and  Henderson’s  offer  for  erecting  the 
Paxton  edifice  proved  to  be  the  lowest  prac¬ 
ticable  tender  that  was  submitted  to  the 
building  committee. 

The  public  have  long  known  what  followed :  j 
Mr.  Paxton’s  glazed  palace  was  eventually  i 


chosen  unanimously,  not  only  by  the  building 
committee  but  by  the  royal  commission.  Some 
modifications  were,  however,  adopted.  It  was 
decided  that  the  most  revered  of  the  trees  were 
to  be  admitted  into  the  industrial  buildiujr; 
and  the  central  transept — the  apex  of  whose 
curvilinear  roof  w.as  one  hundred  and  twelve 
feet  from  the  ground — was  contrived  by  i\Ir. 
Paxton  for  their  inclosure.  In  August  the 
space  in  Hyde  Park  was  boarded  in ;  and  the 
first  castings  for  the  iron  columns  were 
delivered  on  the  14th  of  September. 

If  for  nothing  else,  this  tremendous  pile  of 
transparency  was  astounding  for  its  cheapness. 
It  was  actually  less  costly  than  an  agricultural 
barn  or  an  Irish  cabin.  A  division  of  its 
superficies  in  cubic  feet  by  the  sums  that  were 
paid  for  it,  brought  out  the  astonishing  quo¬ 
tient  of  little  more  than  one  halfpenny  (nine- 
sixteenths  of  a  penny)  per  cubic  foot;  sup¬ 
posing  it  had  been  taken  down  and  returned 
to  the  contractors  when  the  exhibition  was 
over.  Or  if  it  had  remained  a  fixture,  the  rate 
of  cost  would  have  been  rather  less  than  a 
penny  and  one-twelfth  of  a  penny  per  cubic 
foot.  The  ordinary  expense  of  a  barn  was 
more  than  twice  as  much,  or  twopence  half¬ 
penny  per  foot.  Here  are  the  figures : — The 
entire  edifice  contained  thirty-three  millions 
of  cubic  feet.  If  borrowed  and  taken  down, 
the  sum  to  have  been  paid  was  seventy-nine 
thousand  eight  hundred  pounds ;  if  bought,  to 
have  become  a  winter  garden,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

The  smallness  of  cost  was  due  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  we  have  previously  explained,  of  each  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  building  having  been  endowed 
with  more  than  one  purpose.  The  sixs  rows 
of  columns  were,  as  had  been  already  said,  not 
only  props  but  drains.  They  were  hollow, 
and  into  them  the  glass  roof  delivered  its  col¬ 
lections  of  water.  In  the  base  of  each  column 
was  inserted  a  horizontal  iron  pipe  to  conduct 
the  drainage  into  the  sewers.  These  strong 
tubes  served  also  as  foundation,  they  were  links 
that  connected  the  whole  of  the  three  thou- 
sanil  three  hundred  uprights  together.  At  the 
top  each  column  was  fastened  to  its  opposite 
associate  l)y  a  girder,  run  up  by  means  of 
a  pole  and  pulley  in  a  few  minutes,  and,  once 
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fastened,  no  other  scaffolding  was  requisite  for 
the  roof  which  it  supported.  Thus  by  means 
of  the  iron  pipes  below  and  the  iron  girdere 
above  the  eighteen  acres  of  structure  was  held 
from  end  to  end  so  compact  and  fast  that  it 
became  an  enormous  hollow  cube,  as  immov¬ 
able  as  if  it  had  been  instead,  a  solid  cube, 
dropped  down  beside  Rotten  Row  by  a  gang 
of  Titans. 

The  roofs — of  which  thei’e  were  five,  one  to 
each  aisle  or  corridor,  the  highest  in  the 
middle— played  many  paits.  They  were  win¬ 
dows,  light  and  heat  adjusters,  rain  conductors 
outside,  and  condensed  moisture  ducts  within. 

Her  majesty’s  commissioners  for  the  Great 
Exhibition  were  Alderman  Thompson,  Robert 
Stephenson,  the  eminent  engineer,  son  of  the 
famous  George  Stephenson,  William  Hopkins, 
T.  F.  Gibson,  Richard  Cobden,  Charles  Barry, 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Sir  R.  Westmeath,  the 
Right  Hon.  H.  Labouchere,  Lord  Overstone, 
Earl  Granville,  the  Eai'l  of  Rosse,  John  Shep¬ 
herd,  Philip  Pusey,  John  Gott,  William  Cub- 
itt,  Thomas  Bazley,  Thomas  Baring,  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake,  the  Eight  Hon.  William 
Ewart  Gladstone,  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord 
Stanley,  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  and  the  Duke 
of  Buccleugh.  The  special  commissioners  were 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  and  Lieut.-Col.  Lloyd. 
The  secretaries  to  the  ro3'al  commission  were 
Mr.  Edgar  A.  Bowring,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
Bart.,  and  Mr.  J.  Scott  Russell,  a  gentleman 
to  whom  much  of  the  success  of  the  plan  was 
due.  Mr.  Matthew  Digby  Wyatt  was  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  executive  committee.  The  superin¬ 
tendents  of  works  were  Mr.  C.  H.  Wild  and 
Mr.  Owen  Jones — whose  original  method  of 
colouring  the  iron  work  and  omaments  of  the 
roof  in  complementary  tints  was  the  occasion 
of  much  controversy,  but  whose  magnificent 
success  in  the  Alhambra  Court  entirely  vindi¬ 
cated  his  argument  in  favour  of  the  system  he 
advocated.  The  building  committee  consisted 
of  Mr.  I.  K.  Brunei,  Mr.  C.  Cockerell,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Donaldson.  The  executive  committee 
were  Mr.  George  Drew,  Mr.  Charles  Dilke, 
Jun.,  Mr.  Francis  Fuller,  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  and 
Lieut.-Col.  William  Reid,  C.B.,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers.  Mr.  Samuel  Morton  Peto  and 
Sir  Alexander  Spearman,  Bart.,  were  the 


finance  committee;  and  the  treasurers  were 
Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild,  Sir  J.  W.  Lub¬ 
bock,  Bart.,  Mr.  William  Cotton,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  K.  Barclay. 

It  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  attempt 
any  elaborate  or  detailed  description  either  of 
the  palace  or  its  contents  in  these  pages,  and 
the  Crystal  Palace — the  Great  International 
Exhibition  of  1851— had  in  fact  a  literature 
of  its  own,  in  the  records  of  which,  as  in  the 
illustrated  and  other  journals  of  the  day,  it 
is  easy  to  study  the  catalogue  of  the  marvel¬ 
lous  display. 

Many  objects  of  art  which  are  now  familiar 
to  the  pojmlar  eye  and  memory  were  first  seen 
by  the  multitude  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in 
Hyde  Park,  for  instance  the  “Amazon,”  the 
“Ariadne,”  and  the  “Greek  Slave.”  The  latter 
(by  Hiram  Powei-s,  an  American  disciple  of 
Swedenborg),  suggested  a  sonnet  to  Mrs. 
Browning,  which  is  perhaps  too  well  known 
I  for  quotation.  This  figure,  a  slender  young 
1  woman  entirely  without  drapery,  was  the 
subject  of  many  stupid  jokes,  and  one  or  two 
good  ones.  Meanwhile  the  sonnet  was  caught 
up  by  the  anti-slavery  party  in  America,  and 
undoubtedly  did  good  service  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  The  statue  is  slily  referred  to  in 
Thackeray’s  mock-Irish  poem,  from  which  a 
few  verses  may  w-ell  be  introduced  in  this 
place,  because  they  give  so  admirable  an  idea 
of  the  “  rolling  miscellany  of  facts  ”  inside  the 
big  glass-house : — 

With  conscious  proide 
I  stud  insoide, 

And  look’d  the  World’s  Great  Fair  in, 

Until  me  sight 
Was  dazzled  quite, 

Aud  couldn’t  see  for  staring. 

There’s  holy  saints, 

And  window  paints. 

By  Maydiayval  Pugin; 

Alhamhorough  Jones  ^ 

Did  paint  the  tones 
Of  yellow  and  gambouge  in. 

There’s  fountains  there, 

And  crosses  fair; 

There’s  water-gods  with  urrns; 


JThis  reference  is  to  Jlr.  Owen  Jones  and  the  decora¬ 
tions  of  tlie  Alhambra  Court 
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There’s  organs  three 
To  play,  d’ye  see, 

“  God  save  the  Queen  ”  by  turms. 

There’s  statues  bright. 

Of  marble  white. 

Of  silver,  and  of  eopper; 

And  some  in  zine. 

And  some,  I  think. 

That  isn’t  over  proper. 

There’s  staym  ingynes. 

That  stands  in  lines. 

Enormous  and  amazing. 

That  squeal  and  snort 
Like  whales  in  sport. 

Or  elephants  a-grazing. 

There’s  carts  and  gigs. 

And  pins  for  pigs; 

There’s  dibblers  and  there’s  harrows. 
And  ploughs  like  toys 
For  little  boys. 

And  ilegant  wheel-barrows. 

Amazed  I  pass 
From  glass  to  glass, 

Deloighted  I  survey  ’em; 

Fresh  wondthers  grows 
Before  me  nose 
In  this  sublime  Musayum. 

Look,  here’s  a  fan 
From  far  Japan, 

A  sabre  from  Damasco; 

There’s  shawls  ye  get 
From  far  Thibet, 

And  cotton  prints  from  Glasgow. 

There’s  German  flutes, 

Marocky  boots. 

And  Naples  macaronies. 

Bohaymia 
Has  sent  Bohay; 

Polonia  her  polonies. 

There’s  granite  flints 
That’s  quite  imminse. 

There’s  sacks  of  coals  and  fuels; 
There’s  swords  and  guns. 

And  soap  in  tuns. 

And  ginger-bread  and  jewels. 

There’s  taypots  there. 

And  cannons  rare; 

There’s  cofflns  filled  with  roses; 
There’s  canvass  tints. 

Teeth  insthrumints. 

And  shuits  of  clothes  by  Moses. 

There’s  lashins  more 
Of  things  in  store. 

But  thim  I  don’t  remimber; 

Nor  could  disclose. 

Did  I  compose 

From  May  time  to  Novimber! 


So  let  us  raise 
Victoria’s  praise. 

And  Albert’s  proud  condition. 

That  takes  his  ayse 

As  he  surveys 

This  Cristial  Exhibition. 

There  is  an  anecdote  connected  with  this 
poem  which  has  no  direct  relation  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  which  may  find  a  place  here  without 
injury  to  it.  Tliackeray  sent  the  verses  to 
Pu)ich  at  first,  but  his  manuscript  was  late. 
Shiiley  Brooks,  the  then  editor,  who  was  a 
minutely  punctual  man,  .sent  it  back  to  Thack¬ 
eray.  Thackeray,  nettled  at  this,  forwarded 
it  post-haste  to  the  Times,  which  was  glad 
enough  to  insert  so  brilliant  and  really  iufonu- 
ing  an  account  of  what  the  great  humoi’ist 
had  seen  at  a  private  view. 

The  site  which  the  building  was  to  occupy 
was  finally  settled  to  be  that  in  Hyde  Park  on 
the  bank  of  the  Serpentine  and  opposite  Gore 
House — which  Prince  Albert  had  truly  said 
was  the  most  suitable — and  the  arrangements 
as  well  as  the  erection  of  the  structure  went 
on  with  amazing  rapidity.  Subscriptions  to¬ 
wards  the  fund  for  defraying  the  cost  flowed 
in — the  Corporation  of  London  contributing 
£o00,  and  other  sums  were  received  daily  till 
the  amount  reached  upwards  of  £65,000.  Yet 
the  scheme  was  not  without  its  opponents. 
Colonel  Sibthorp  violently  denounced  it  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  prophesying  that 
there  was  extreme  danger  of  its  being  made 
the  occasion  of  revolution,  riot,  and  even 
assassination,  and  warning  members  and  the 
public  to  look  to  their  plate  and  spoons  when 
so  many  foreign  incendiaries  and  evil  char¬ 
acters  were  likely  to  be  assembled  in  London. 

Cardinal  Archbishop  Nicholas  Manning,  in 
a  new  pastoral,  pointed  out  the  moral  dan¬ 
gers  which  he  apprehended.  “  Whatever  is 
fair  to  the  eye,  and  alluring  to  the  appetite,” 
he  said,  “will  temptingly  hang  on  every 
bough  of  the  newly  created  paradise.  Great 
as  may  be  the  spectacle  of  material  grandeur 
which  will  thus  be  presented  to  all  nations, 
who  does  not  fear  the  increase  of  sin  and 
vice  which  this  immense  concourse  for  such  a 
purpose  must  inevitably  produce?  All  our 
usual  temptations  to  folly  and  extravagance, 
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to  dissipation  and  worldliness,  will  be  in¬ 
creased,  every  snare  that  awaits  j^ontli  will 
be  multiplied,  every  evil  principle  more  vari¬ 
ously  and  ingeniously  advocated ;  and  there 
will  be  a  concentration  of  coriupted  and  cor¬ 
rupting  elements  poured  into  the  metropolis 
and  the  nation  such  as  no  other  occurrence 
could  unite.  All  this  will  endanger  faith  and 
morals,  and  perhaps  still  more  charity.”  To 
avert  these  evils  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
appended  a  bill  of  fare  for  Lent  to  his  j'as- 
toral. 

The  Bishop  of  London  issued  a  charge  to 
the  clergy,  in  which  he  dwelt  on  the  necessity, 
during  the  great  display  which  would  attract 
people  of  all  nations,  not  to  forget  to  give 
opportunities  for  public  womhip  and  the 
means  of  religious  observance  and  instruction. 
In  this  he  anticipated  that  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  would  give  useful  aid, 
and  he  was  not  disappointed.  The  religious 
associations  were  active,  and  on  the  whole 
had  adopted  excellent  organizations  for  the 
distribution  and  sale  of  cheap  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  in  various  languages,  while  other 
religious  institutions  took  part  in  the  work  of 
providing  suitable  services  and  in  holding 
devotional  meetings;  many  speci.al  services 
being  held  in  the  churches  and  other  places 
of  worship  on  Sundays  and  stated  days  or 
evenings  during  each  week. 

Nor  were  any  of  the  ominous  warnings 
proved  to  have  had  foundation.  Happily 
none  of  the  evils  that  had  been  foretold  were 
fulfilled.  Arrangements  had  been  made  as 
far  as  possible  to  prevent  disorder,  but  the 
intense  interest  taken  by  the  people  them¬ 
selves  in  the  Exhibition  was  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  riot,  and  the  excellent  organization 
sufficed  to  preserve  visitors  from  any  serious 
disorder  or  even  from  great  inconvenience. 

Of  course  the  number  of  persons  who  en¬ 
tered  London  during  the  time  that  the  display 
continued  was  enormous,  and  the  means  of 
street  conveyance  had  to  be  increased,  while 
the  resources  of  some  of  the  lines  of  railway 
were  tried  to  their  utmost  extent.  London 
underwent  many  remarkable  changes,  because 
of  the  necessity  for  providing  the  means  of 
eating  and  drinking  for  so  large  a  multitude. 


I  A  shoe-black  brigade  was  instituted,  lavatories 
and  dressing-rooms  were  opened  in  various 
places,  and  many  shops  entered  into  quite 
new  trades  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  cus- 
tomeis  from  among  our  foreign  guests.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  brilliant  and  delightful  weather  of  the 
first  mouths  of  the  opening  of  the  Great  Exhi¬ 
bition  everybody  seemed  to  liv'e  in  semi-con¬ 
tinental  fashion  and  to  be  much  out  of  doors. 
Our  system  of  providing  refreshments  under¬ 
went  a  considerable  change ;  restaurants  and 
cafes  on  something  of  continental  pattern  but 
with  English  fare  were  opened  on  all  hands, 
and  at  Gore  House  M.  Soyer  established  a 
“  symposium  of  all  nations  ”  which  was  very 
illustrative  and  very  original,  but  was  not 
understood  to  be  a  significant  success.  Pro¬ 
bably  England  never  had  such  a  general  holi¬ 
day  as  it  took  during  those  months  of  May, 
June,  and  July,  in  1851  ;  and  on  the  shilling 
days  of  the  exhibition  large  companies  of 
artisans,  or  of  agricultural  labourers  from 
distant  towns  and  villages,  schools,  inmates 
of  charitable  institutions,  and  even  paupers 
from  various  unions,  were  added  in  detach¬ 
ments  to  the  crowds  that  thronged  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  Exhibition  thoroughly  vindicated 
its  title,  and  was  truly  international,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  universal,  both  in  the  wonders  that 
it  displayed  and  in  the  people  to  whom  its 
doom  were  opened. 

The  money  for  paying  for  the  works  while 
in  progress  was  advanced  by  the  Bank  of 
England  on  the  credit  of  the  royal  commis¬ 
sion,  and  the  management  of  the  financial 
department  was  a  great  responsibility ;  but 
everybody  had  to  work  hard,  and  when  once 
the  plan  was  decided  on  no  time  was  lost. 
Not  only  in  London  but  in  the  provinces 
Prince  Albert  and  those  associated  with  him 
attended  meetings,  banquets,  balls,  receptions?, 
and  all  kinds  of  assemblies  held  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  promoting  local  or  general  interest  in 
the  scheme,  and  the  success  of  the  enterprise 
was  already  assured  when  it  was  determineil 
that  the  ceremony  of  inauguration  should 
take  place  on  the  1st  of  ^lay. 

It  was  remembered  after  the  date  had  been 
fixed  that  this  was  the  birth-day  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  who  had  attained  his  eighty- 
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second  yccar.  The  infant  prince  (the  present 
Duke  of  Conn<au<{ht),  born  on  the  same  day 
of  the  month  (tlie  1st  of  May)  in  the  i)revious 
year,  had  been  named  after  the  duke,  and  was 
allied  Arthur  William  Patrick. 

Her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert  were  de¬ 
lighted  to  be  able  thus  to  show  the  esteem  in 
which  they  held  the  great  general,  their  faith¬ 
ful  loyal  friend,  and  the  queen  says,  amidst 
her  account  of  the  events  of  the  opening  of 
the  Exhibition,  “  I  must  not  omit  to  mention 
an  interesting  episode  of  this  day,  viz.  the 
visit  of  the  good  old  Duke  on  this  his  eighty- 
second  birth -day  to  his  little  godson,  our  dear 
little  boy.  He  came  to  us  both  at  five,  and 
gave  him  a  golden  cup  and  some  toys,  which 
he  had  himself  chosen,  and  Arthur  gave  him 
a  nosegay.” 

The  alarmists  had  succeeded  in  creating 
considerable  uneasiness  in  some  minds,  and 
even  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  queen’s 
cousin,  appeared  to  display  some  anxiety  about 
the  occasion  of  the  opening  when  an  enormous 
concoui'se  of  people  would  be  sure  to  be  cen¬ 
tred  towards  the  one  spot. 

This  anxiety  the  queen  could  not  shai’e  in, 
could  not  understand.  She  had  perfect  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  people,  and  was  ever  ready  to 
appear  amongst  them,  even  though  she  had 
been  more  than  once  the  object  of  attacks  by 
fools  or  nnidmen.  The  last  of  these  had  been 
by  a  crazy  lieutenant  of  hussai-s  named  Pate, 
who  was  brute  enough  to  strike  her  majesty 
over  the  face  with  a  cane  as  she  was  return¬ 
ing  with  the  royal  children  to  Buckingham 
Palace  from  a  visit  to  Piccadilly,  where  she 
had  been  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  the  old 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  died  shortly  after¬ 
wards.  This  was  on  the  27th  of  May,  1850, 
and  her  majesty,  though  the  blow  slightly 
marked  her  cheek  and  crushed  her  bonnet 
down  over  her  forehead,  went  on  quietly  to 
Buckingham  Palace.  In  the  evening  she  ap- 
jHjared  with  Prince  Albert  in  the  royal  box 
at  the  ItJilian  Opera,  partly  to  allay  the  public 
anxiety  and  excitement,  which  had  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pronounced.  She  was  received  with 
more  thanenthusiasticacclamations  and  tokens 
of  loyalty ;  many  of  the  people  wept  as  they 
stood  up  to  greet  her.  The  queen  had  no 
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reason  to  fear  if  the  whole  population  went 
out  to  meet  her,  nor  was  there  much  to  dread 
from  foreign  visitors. 

There  w;is  an  atmosjdiere  of  loyalty  every¬ 
where.  It  had  been  suggested  that  the  queen 
should  be  accompanied  by  all  her  children  or 
such  of  them  as  could  stand  on  the  royal  tlais. 
The  little  fellow  who  was  that  day  a  year  old 
was  the  seventh,  and  the  young  mother  as  she 
sat  with  the  two  eldest  (the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  Princess  Royal)  near  her  on  the 
throne  of  state  in  that  vast  building,  was 
dearer  than  ever  to  the  nation,  in  the  ma¬ 
ternal  bloom  of  her  still  young  life.  On 
that  day,  beside  the  25,000  people  within 
the  building  itself,  it  was  calculated  that 
nearly  700,000  people  were  assembled  on  the 
route  between  it  and  Buckingham  Palace,  yet 
Sir  George  Grey  was  able  to  report  next  day 
to  her  majesty  that  there  had  not  been  one 
accident,  one  police  case,  due  to  this  assem¬ 
blage. 

“C’estun  people  Strange  le  people  anglais!” 
wrote  M.  Jules  Janin  in  the  Journal  des 
Debats.  “II  est  calme  toujours;  ilse  h&te,  mais 
il  se  hS.te  dans  certaines  limites ;  il  est  patient 
meme,  dans  sou  enthousiasme!  Comme  il  ne 
veut  jias  ctre  gouvern6,  il  se  gouverne  lui- 
m§me,  et  quiconque  desobilit  ^  I’ordre  indique, 
soudain  le  premier-veuu  prete  main-forte  an 
policeman.  .  .  .  Dans  le  mfime  ordre  oix 

cette  foule  etait  venu  elle  est  6vanouie !  On 
n’efit  jamais  dit,  i  trois  heures,  que  trente  mille 
fimes,  avides  de  tout  voir,  et  de  tout  entendre, 
6taient  contenues  dans  cette  enceinte.” 

For  the  opening  ceremony  on  this  auspi¬ 
cious  morning  the  queen  left  Buckingham 
Palace  a  little  before  twelve.  Nine  carriages 
and  pairs  conveyed  her  majestjq  Prince  Al¬ 
bert,  and  two  elder  children,  several  royal 
guests,  and  those  who  attended,  up  Constitution 
Hill  and  along  Rotten-row,  to  the  northern 
entrance  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  way  was 
kept  by  a  small  party  of  Life  Guards  and  a 
large  body  of  police.  As  the  cortege  droxe  uj) 
to  the  Palace  the  reception  of  her  majesty 
was  enthusiastic,  and  she  entered  the  building 
amid  a  burst  of  genuine  good  feeling  from  the 
people  assembled.  The  queen  seemed  full  of 
emotion  at  the  greatness  of  the  occasion  and 
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at  the  welcome,  but  slie  was  soon  lost  within 
the  walls  of  the  Palace,  from  whence,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  loud  cheei-s  burst 
forth ;  and  when  the  strains  of  “  God  save 
the  Queen  ”  were  heard,  many  of  the  people 
took  up  the  anthem,  amidst  the  roar  of  the 
cannon  and  the  busy  hum  of  the  crowds  that 
thronged  the  wide  arena.  The  aiTangements 
for  the  opening  of  the  building,  and  the  re¬ 
ception  of  her  majesty  and  the  public,  had 
been  carried  on  through  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  night,  and  were  completed  by  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  At  nine  the  doors 
were  opened  to  the  holders  of  season-tickets. 
The  crowd  kept  flowing  in  for  more  than  an 
hour  in  such  dense  columns  that  temporary 
barriers,  placed  by  the  executive  committee 
to  protect  the  space  round  the  throne,  were  in 
part  swept  away,  and  the  entire  space  of  the 
nave  seemed  to  be  permanently  in  possession 
of  the  spectators.  Gentlemen  might  be  seen 
ilistracted  about  places  for  their  wives  and 
daughters ;  who  added  to  their  excitement  by 
asking  explanations  of  police-passes  which 
could  not  be  explained,  and  by  urgent  en¬ 
treaties  to  take  uji  positions  which  were  clearly 
not  tenable.  About  ten  o’clock  the  police 
succeeded  in  establishing  oi'der.  Spectators 
gradually  took  up  their  places,  and  every 
proper  and  reasonable  facility  was  afiforded 
for  the  royal  progress  round  the  nave  of  the 
building.  At  about  half-past  ten  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  notabilities  in  the  crowd  began  to 
excite  attention.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
as  usual,  arrived  early.  He  was  looking  ex¬ 
tremely  well,  and  was  conversing  gaily  with 
a  numerous  circle  of  ladies  grouped  around 
him.  As  soon  as  he  was  noticed  the  custom¬ 
ary  tribute  of  applause  was  rendered ;  and 
then  immediately  a  further  and  more  hearty 
demon-stration  was  made  as  it  was  remem¬ 
bered  that  on  that  very  day — the  1st  of  May 
— the  old  warrior  had  completed  his  eighty- 
second  year.  In  a  short  time  he  descended 
to  the  area  below,  and  was  seen  chatting 
with  the  iMarquis  of  Anglesea  and  with  hlr. 
Paxton.  Mr.  Coljtlen  was  introduced  to  him 
by  Mr.  Fox  Maule.  While  field-marshal  the 
commander-in-chief  and  the  president  of  the 
Peace  Congress  were  conversing,  a  buttoned 


Chinese  mandarin,  arrayed  in  the  quaint  and 
magniticeut  costume  of  his  country,  approache<l, 
caught  the  duke’s  eye,  made  him  a  profound 
salaam,  and  held  out  his  hand  for  an  English 
salute.  The  duke  gave  his  hand — appar¬ 
ently  uncertain  to  whom.  The  unknown 
celestial  then  repeated  his  obeisance  to  the 
Marquis  of  Anglesea,  and  received  a  courteous 
acknowledgment.  It  proved  that  he  was  the 
mandarin  Hesing,  of  the  royal  Chinese  junk 
then  anchored  in  the  Thames  for  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  English.  Hesing  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  queen,  and  at  her  request 
was  subsequently  placed  in  a  distinguished 
position  in  the  royal  procession.  It  had  been 
originally  contemplated  that  the  centre  of  the 
nave  should  remain  entirely  unoccupied,  but 
this  arrangement  was  found  impracticable; 
and  thus  her  majesty  and  the  state  procession 
were  left  to  make  their  progress  between 
living  walls  of  loyal  subjects  and  admiring 
foreigners,  extending  in  long  lines  from  one 
end  of  the  building  to  the  other.  It  was  near 
twelve  when  the  faint  huzzas  of  crowds  out¬ 
side  announced  that  the  queen  had  arrived  ; 
the  royal  salute  from  across  the  Serpentine 
was  scarcely  heard  within  the  building,  but 
in  its  stead  a  loud  flourish  of  trumpets  told 
that  her  majesty  had  entered  the  building. 
She  was  conducted  at  once  to  the  robing- 
I'oom,  and  thence,  after  a  short  pause,  attended 
by  her  court,  proceeded  between  flower-stands 
and  tropical  plants  past  the  Colebrookdale 
gates,  and  the  fountains  and  statuary  with 
which  that  part  of  the  edifice  was  adorned,  to 
the  throne  in  the  centre.  On  her  appearance 
the  vast  assemblage  rose  to  welcome  her,  a 
burst  of  enthusiastic  cheering  broke  forth  from 
every  side — ladies  waved  their  handkerchiefs, 
gentlemen  their  hats,  and  the  whole  scene 
presented  was  one  of  unusual  splendour.  The 
sun,  too,  emerged  from  the  clouds  that  for 
some  time  previously  had  dimmed  his  lustre, 
and  a  flood  of  light  pouring  in  through  the 
glittering  dome  of  the  transept  illuminated 
the  imposing  scene.  AVhen  her  majesty  as¬ 
cended  the  throne,  attended  by  the  royal 
family  and  the  distinguished  visitors  of  her 
court,  the  organ  pealed  forth  the  notes  of  the 
national  anthem,  and  the  immense  choir  col- 
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lected  for  the  occ.ision  acconipauied  the  strain. 
Ills  royal  liighness  Prince  Albert,  when  the 
music  had  ceased,  joined  the  royal  commis¬ 
sioners,  who  drew  near  to  the  throne  and 
read  to  her  majesty  the  report  of  the  ])roceed- 
ings  of  the  commission.  After  giving  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Exhibition,  the 
efforts  made  to  accomplish  its  objects,  and 
their  results,  with  some  reference  to  those 
whose  assistance  had  been  most  valuable,  the 
report  concluded  with  a  fervent  expression 
of  trust  that  under  the  Divine  blessing  it 
might  be  beneficial  to  this  and  other  nations 
by  achieving  the  objects  for  which  it  had 
been  intended. 

The  queen  read  the  following  reply :  “  I 
receive  with  the  gi'eatest  satisfaction  the  ad- 
<lress  which  you  have  presented  to  me  on  the 
opening  of  this  Exhibition.  I  have  observed 
with  a  warm  and  increasing  interest  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  your  proceedings  in  the  execution  of 
the  duties  intrusted  to  you  by  the  royal  com- 
mi.ssion,  and  it  affords  me  sincere  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  witness  the  successful  result  of  your 
judicious  and  unremitting  exertions  in  the 
splendid  spectacle  by  which  I  am  this  day 
surrounded.  I  cordially  concur  with  you  in 
the  prayer,  that  by  God’s  blessing  this  under¬ 
taking  may  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  my 
peojde  and  to  the  common  interests  of  the 
human  r.ace,  by  encouraging  the  arts  of  peace 
and  industry,  strengthening  the  bonds  of  union 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  promoting 
a  friendly  and  honourable  rivalry  in  the  use¬ 
ful  exercise  of  those  faculties  which  have  been 
conferred  by  a  beneficent  Providence  for  the 
good  and  the  happiness  of  mankind.”  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  then  approached 
the  throne,  and  with  great  fervency  of  manner 
offered  up  a  prayer,  invoking  God’s  blessing 
on  the  undertaking.  At  the  close  of  this 
pr.ayer  the  choir  joined  in  singing  the  Hallelu¬ 
jah  Chorus,  and  the  effect  of  this  perform.ance 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  the 
Chapel  Royal,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  and  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Wind¬ 
sor,  contributed  their  entire  vocal  strength, 
while  there  were  also  jme.sent  pupils  of  the  j 
Royal  Academy  of  ilusic,  part  of  the  Rind  of 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  and  many  other 


performers,  both  foreign  and  English.  It  was 
at  this  part  of  the  jiroceedings  that  Hesing, 
the  Chinese  mandarin,  un.able  any  longer  to 
control  his  feelings,  made  his  way  through 
foreign  diplom.atists,  ministers  of  state,  and 
the  distinguished  circle  with  which  court 
etiquette  h.atl  surrounded  tlie  throne,  and, 
advancing  close  to  the  queen,  saluted  her  by  a 
grand  salaam ;  her  majesty  acknowledged  the 
obeisance  and  saluted  the  mandarin  in  return, 
and  at  her  reque.st  he  was  jilaced  between  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  com])troller 
of  the  household.  A  procession  was  then 
formed,  headed  by  Mr.  Paxton,  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son,  and  Mr.  Fox;  then  followed  the  executive 
committee  of  the  royal  commission,  the  foreign 
.acting  commissioners,  the  royal  commissioners 
themselves,  and  officers  of  the  queen’s  hou.se- 
hold.  Her  Maje.sty  led  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  Prince  Albert  the  Princess  Royal ;  both 
parents  and  children  looking  extremely  well. 
The  queen  bore  herself  with  courteous  but 
dignified  restr.aint,  as  if  feeling  more  excite¬ 
ment  than  she  would  disjday.  Prince  Albert 
ajrpeared  le.ss  composed;  his  emotion  at  the 
successful  realization  of  his  own  idea  was  very 
visible.  The  procession  moved  slowly  round 
the  interior  of  the  building,  amid  vehement 
cheei'S  and  waving  of  hats  .and  handkerchiefs, 
till  it  I'eturned  to  the  point  from  whence  it 
started.  When  the  queen  returned  to  her 
place  the  Marquis  of  Bread.albane,  in  a  loud 
tone  of  voice,  .announced  that  the  queen  de- 
cl.ared  “the  Exhibition  open.”  A  flourish  of 
trumpets  proclaimed  the  fact  to  the  assembled 
multitudes.  The  roy.al  family,  .attended  by 
the  court,  withdrew  from  the  building,  the 
choir  once  more  took  up  the  strain  of  the 
n.ational  .anthem ;  the  b.arriers,  which  had 
hitherto  restrained  the  spectators  within  cer¬ 
tain  limits  were  withdr.awn,  and  the  long 
pent-up  masses  poured  over  every  part  of  the 
building,  unrestr.ained  by  policemen,  and  eager 
to  gratify  their  curiosity. 

Perhaps  no  more  truly  impressive  descrip¬ 
tion,  or  rather  indic.ation,  of  the  event  .ap¬ 
peared  than  the  “  May  Day  Ode  ”  of  Mr. 
Thacker.ay,  ])ublished  in  the  Times. 

But  ye.sterday  a  naked  sod, 

The  dandies  sneered  from  Rotten  Row, 
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And  cantered  o’er  it  to  and  fro; 

And  see,  ’tis  done  ! 

As  though  ’twere  by  a  wizard’s  rod 
A  blazing  arch  of  lucid  glass 
Leaps  like  a  fountain  from  the  grass 
To  meet  the  sun ! 

A  quiet  green  but  few  days  since, 

With  cattle  browsing  in  the  shade. 

And  lo  !  long  lines  of  bright  arcade 
In  order  raised ; 

A  palace  as  for  fahy  prince, 

A  rare  pavilion  such  as  man 
Saw  never,  since  mankind  began. 

And  built  and  glazed  ! 

A  peaceful  place  it  was  but  now. 

And  lo  !  within  its  shining  streets 
A  multitude  of  nations  meets  ; 

A  countless  throng 

I  see  beneath  the  crystal  bow. 

And  Gaul  and  German,  Russ  and  Turk, 
Each  with  his  native  handiwork 
And  busy  tongue. 

I  felt  a  thrill  of  love  and  awe 
To  mark  the  different  garh  of  each. 

The  changing  tongue,  the  various  speech 
Together  blent. 

A  thrill,  methinks,  hke  His  who  saw 
“  All  people  dwelling  upon  earth 
Praising  our  God  with  solemn  mirth 
And  one  consent.” 

High  Sovereign  in  your  royal  state  ! 
Captains  and  Chiefs  and  Councillors, 
Before  the  lofty  palace  doors 
Are  open  set. 

Hush  !  ere  you  pass  the  shining  gate ; 

Hush !  ere  the  heaving  curtain  draws. 
And  let  the  royal  pageant  pause 
A  moment  yet. 

People  and  Prince  a  silence  keep ! 

Bow  coronet  and  kingly  crown. 

Helmet  and  plume  bow  lowly  down ; 

The  while  the  priest 

Before  the  splendid  portal  step, 

(While  still  the  wondrous  banquet  stays). 
From  Heaven  supreme  a  blessing  prays 
Upon  the  feast ! 

Then  onwards  let  the  triumph  march  ; 

Then  let  the  loud  artillery  roll. 

And  trumpets  ring  and  joy-beUs  toll. 

And  pass  the  gate. 

Pass  underneath  the  shining  arch, 

'Neath  which  the  leafy  elms  are  green — 
Ascend  unto  your  throne,  0  Queen ! 

And  take  j'our  state. 

Behold  her  in  her  royal  place ; 

A  gentle  lady;  and  the  hand 
'That  sways  the  sceptre  of  this  land. 

How  frail  and  weak  ! 


Soft  is  the  voice,  and  fair  the  face ; 

She  breathes  Amen  to  prayer  and  hymn : 
No  wonder  that  her  eyes  are  dim. 

And  pale  her  cheek. 

This  moment  round  her  empire’s  shores 
The  winds  of  austral  winter  sweep. 

And  thousands  lie  in  midnight  sleep 
At  rest  to-day. 

0  !  awful  is  that  Crown  of  yours. 

Queen  of  innumerable  realms. 

Sitting  beneath  the  budding  elm.s 
Of  English  May ! 

Our  brethren  cross  the  Atlantic  tides. 
Loading  the  gallant  decks  which  once 
Roared  a  defiance  to  our  guns 
With  peaceful  store ; 

Symbol  of  peace,  their  vessel  rides !  * 

O’er  English  waves  float  star  and  stripe, 
And  firm  their  friendly  anchors  gripe 
The  father  shore ! 

From  Rhine  and  Danube,  Rhone  and  Seine, 
As  rivers  from  their  sources  gush 
TTie  swelling  floods  of  nations  rush. 

And  seaward  pour  : 

From  coast  to  coast  in  friendly  chain. 

With  countless  ships  we  bridge  the  straits ; 
And  angry  ocean  separates 
Europe  no  more. 

From  Mississippi  and  from  Nile — 

From  Baltic,  Ganges,  Bosphorus, 

In  England’s  ark  assembled  thus 
Are  friend  and  guest. 

Look  down  the  mighty  sunlit  aisle. 

And  see  the  sumptuous  banquet  set. 

The  brotherhood  of  nations  met 
Around  the  feast  1 

Along  the  dazzling  colonnade. 

Far  as  the  straining  eye  can  gaze. 

Gleam  cross  and  fountain,  bell  and  vase. 

In  vistas  bright. 

And  statues  fair  of  nymph  and  maid. 

And  steeds  and  pards  and  Amazons, 
Writhing  and  grappling  in  the  bronze. 

In  endless  fight. 

To  deck  the  glorious  roof  and  dome. 

To  make  the  queen  a  canopy. 

The  peaceful  hosts  of  industry 
Their  standards  bear. 

Yon  are  the  works  of  Brahmin  loom  ; 

On  such  a  web  of  Persian  thread 
The  desert  Arab  bows  his  head. 

And  cries  his  prayer. 

Look  yonder  where  the  engines  toil ; 

Those  England’s  arms  of  conquest  are, 


1  The  St.  Lawrence  frigate,  which  brought  a  cargo  of 
"exhibits”  from  the  United  States. 
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The  trophies  of  her  bloodless  war : 

Brave  weapons  these. 

Victorious  over  wave  and  soil, 

With  these  she  sails,  she  weaves,  she  tills. 
Pierces  the  everlasting  hills. 

And  spans  the  seas. 

The  engine  roars  upon  its  race. 

The  shuttle  whirrs  along  the  woof. 

The  people  hum  from  floor  to  roof. 

With  Babel  tongue. 

The  fountain  in  the  basin  plays. 

The  chanting  organ  echoes  clear. 

An  awful  chorus  ’tis  to  hear, 

A  wondrous  song  I 

Swell  organ,  swell  your  trumpet  blast, 

March,  queen  and  royal  pageant,  march 
By  splendid  aisle  and  springing  arch 
Of  this  fair  hall : 

And  see  !  above  the  fabric  vast, 

God’s  boundless  Heaven  is  bending  blue, 
God’s  peaceful  sunlight’s  beaming  through. 
And  shines  o’er  all. 

Tlie  account  in  the  Journal  of  the  Queen  is 
characterized  by  a  very  picturesque  simpli¬ 
city: — “  The  park  presented  a  wonderful  spec¬ 
tacle,  crowds  streaming  through  it,  carriages 
and  troops  passing,  quite  like  the  coronation- 
day,  and  for  me  the  same  anxiety — no,  much 
greater  anxiety  on  account  of  my  beloved 
Albert.  The  day  was  bright  and  all  bustle 
and  excitement.  ...  At  half-past  eleven  the 
whole  procession  in  state  carriages  was  in 
motion.  .  .  .  The  Green  Park  and  Hyde  Park 
were  one  densely  crowded  mass  of  human 
beings,  in  the  highest  good  humour,  and  most 
enthusiastic.  I  never  saw  Hyde  Park  look 
as  it  did, — as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  A 
little  rain  fell  just  as  we  started;  but  before 
we  came  near  the  Crystal  Palace  the  sun 
shone  and  gleamed  upon  the  gigantic  edifice, 
upon  which  the  flags  of  all  the  nations  were 
floating.  We  drove  up  Rotten  Row  and  got 
out  at  the  entrance  on  that  side. 

“  The  glimpse  of  the  transept  through  the 
iron  gates,  the  waving  j)alms,  flowers,  statues, 
myriads  of  people  filling  the  galleries  and 
seats  around,  with  the  flourish  of  trumpets  as 
we  entered,  gave  us  a  sensation  which  I  am 
never  forget,  and  I  felt  much  moved.  We 
went  for  a  moment  to  a  little  side -room, 
where  we  left  our  shawls,  and  where  we  found 
mamma  and  Mary(now  Princess  of  Teck),  and 
outside  which  were  standing  the  other  princes. 


I  In  a  few  seconds  w’e  proceeded,  Albert  lead- 
I  ing  me,  having  Vicky  at  his  hand,  and  Bertie 
holding  mine.  The  sight,  as  we  came  to  the 
middle,  where  the  steps  and  chair  (which  I 
did  not  sit  on)  were  placed,  witli  the  beautiful 
crystal  fountain  just  in  front  of  it,  was 
magical, — so  vast,  so  glorious,  so  touching. 
One  felt — as  so  many  did  whom  I  have  since 
spoken  to — filled  with  devotion, —  more  so 
j  than  by  any  service  I  have  ever  heard.  The 
I  tremendous  cheers,  the  joy  expressed  in  eveiy 
face,  the  immensity  of  the  building,  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  palms,  flowers,  trees,  stiitues,  foun¬ 
tains, —  the  organ  (with  200  instruments  and 
COO  voices,  which  sounded  like  nothing);  and 
my  beloved  husband  the  author  of  this  ‘Peace 
Festival,’  which  united  the  industry  of  all 
nations  of  the  earth, — all  this  was  moving 
indeed,  and  it  was  and  is  a  day  to  live  for 
ever.  God  bless  my  dearest  Albert,  God 
bless  my  dearest  country,  which  has  shown 
itself  so  great  to-day !  One  felt  so  grateful 
to  the  great  God,  who  seemed  to  pervade  all 
and  to  bless  all !  The  only  event  it  in  the 
slightest  degree  reminded  me  of  was  the 
coronation,  but  this  day’s  festival  was  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  superior.  In  fact,  it  is  unique, 
and  can  bear  no  comparison,  from  its  pecu¬ 
liarity,  beauty,  and  combination  of  such  dif¬ 
ferent  and  striking  objects.  I  mean  the 
slight  resemblance  only  as  to  its  solemnity : 
the  enthusiasm  and  cheering,  too,  were  much 
more  touching,  for  in  a  church  naturally  all 
is  silent. 

“Albert  left  my  side  after  ‘God  save  the 
Queen’  had  been  sung,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  commissioners — a  curious  assemblage  of 
political  and  distinguished  men — read  me  the 
report,  which  is  a  long  one,  and  to  which  I 
read  a  short  answer.  After  which  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  offered  up  a  short  and 
appropriate  prayer,  followed  by  the  ‘  Halle¬ 
lujah  Chorus,’  during  which  the  Chinese 
mandarin  came  forward  and  made  his  obei¬ 
sance.  This  concluded,  the  procession  began. 
It  w:is  beautifully  arranged  and  of  great 
length, — the  jirescribed  order  being  exactly 
adhered  to.  The  nave  was  full,  which  had 
not  been  intended ;  but  still  there  was  no 
difficulty,  and  the  whole  long  walk  from 
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one  end  to  the  other  was  made  in  the  midst 
of  continued  and  deafening  cheers  and  waving 
of  handkerchiefs.  Every  one’s  face  was  briglit 
and  smiling,  many  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 
Many  Frenchmen  called  out,  ‘Vive  la  reine  !’ 
One  could,  of  course,  see  nothing  but  what 
was  near  in  the  nave,  and  nothing  in  the 
courts.  The  organs  were  but  little  heard,  but 
the  military  baud,  at  one  end,  had  a  very  tine 
effect  as  we  passed  along.  They  played  the 
march  from  ‘  Athalie.’  The  beautiful  Amazon 
in  bronze,  by  Kiss,  looked  very  magnificent. 
The  old  Duke  and  Lord  Anglesea  walked 
arm  in  arm,  which  was  a  touching  sight.  I 
saw  many  acquaintances  amongst  those  pre¬ 
sent. 

“  We  returned  to  our  own  place,  and  Albert 
told  Loi’d  Breadalbane  to  declare  that  the 
Exhibition  was  open,  which  he  did  in  a  loud 
voice, — which  w;is  followed  by  a  flouri.sh  of 
trumpets  and  immense  cheering.  All  the 
commissioners,  the  executive  committee,  &c., 
who  worked  so  hard  and  to  -whom  such  im¬ 
mense  praise  is  due,  seemed  truly  hap[)y,  and 
no  one  more  so  than  Paxton,  who  may  be 
justly  j)roud ;  he  rose  from  being  a  common 
gardener’s  boy.  Everybody  was  astonished 
and  delighted, — Sir  George  Grey  (home  se¬ 
cretary)  in  tears. 

“  The  return  was  equally  satisfactory — the 
crowd  most  enthusiastic,  the  order  perfect. 
We  reached  the  palace  at  twenty  minutes 
[)ast  one,  and  went  out  on  the  balcony  and 
were  loudly  cheered.  The  prince  and  princess 
(of  Prussia)  were  quite  delighted  and  im¬ 
pressed.  That  we  felt  happy — thankful— I 
need  not  say;  proud  of  all  that  had  piissed, 
of  my  darling  husband’s  success,  and  of  the 
behaviour  of  my  good  people.  I  was  more 
impressed  than  I  can  say  by  the  scene;  it 
was  one  that  can  never  be  efl'aced  from  my 
memory,  and  never  will  be  from  that  of  any 
one  who  witnes.sed  it.  Albert’s  name  is  im¬ 
mortalized,  and  the  wicked  and  absurd  reports 
of  danger  of  every  kind,  which  a  set  of  people, 
viz.  the  soi-dieant  fashionables  and  the  most 
violent  Protectionists,  spread  are  silenced.  It 
is,  therefore,  doubly  satisfactory  that  all  should 
have  gone  off  so  well,  and  without  the  slight¬ 
est  accident  or  mishap.  .  .  .  Albert’s  emphatic 


words  last  year,  when  he  said  that  the  feeling 
would  be  ‘that  of  deep  thankfulness  to  the 
Almighty  for  the  blessings  which  he  has 
j  bestowed  upon  us  already  here  below,’  this 
i  day  realized.  .  .  .  We  dined  en  famille,  and 
j  then  went  to  the  Co  vent  Garden  Openi,  where 
we  saw  the  two  finest  acts  of  the  ‘Huguenots’ 
given  as  beautifully  as  last  year.  I  was  rather 
tired ;  but  we  were  both  so  happy,  so  full  of 
thankfulness !  God  is  indeed  our  kind  and 
merciful  Father!” 

Among  the  fii-st  to  offer  their  congi-atula- 
tions  to  the  queen  upon  the  brilliant  success 
of  the  day’s  jiroceedings  were  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Lord  Palmei-ston.  “  It  was  <a 
day,”  the  latter  wrote  at  the  close  of  an  official 
letter,  “  the  result  of  which  must  be  no  less 
gratifying  to  your  majesty  than  honourable 
to  the  nation  whose  good  fortune  it  is  to  have 
your  majesty  for  its  sovereign.  ’  Lord  John 
Russell,  fresh  from  the  scene,  could  not  refrain 
from  congratulating  “the  queen  on  the  tri¬ 
umphant  success  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
day.  Everything  went  off  so  well,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “  that  it  is  needless  to  mention  par- 
ticulai-s;  but  the  general  conduct  of  the  mul¬ 
titudes  assembled,  the  loy:\Aty  and  the  content 
which  so  generally  appeared,  were  perhaps 
the  most  gratifying  to  a  politician,  while  the 
wonders  of  art  and  industry  will  be  the  most 
celebrated  among  philosophers  and  men  of 
science,  as  well  as  among  manufacturers  and 
the  great  mass  of  the  working  people.” 

Of  course  the  Queen  as  well  as  Prince  Albert 
had  paid  repeated  visits  to  the  Great  Exhibi¬ 
tion  during  its  progress  before  its  conijde- 
tion  for  the  ceremony  of  imauguration,  and 
many  other  well  known  faces  were  seen  there. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  w:us  from  the  fiist 
an  interested  spectator  of  the  works,  and 
went  to  see  many  of  the  consignments  almost 
as  soon  as  they  were  unj)acked.  He  w:is 
mostly  accompanied  by  his  daughter-in-law, 
the  ilarchioness  of  Douro,  and  the  form  and 
face  of  the  great  general  became  almost  .as 
familiar  to  the  foreign  as  to  the  British  work¬ 
men,  nor  was  he  greeted  with  le.ss  respect  by 
the  French,  Swiss,  and  Italian  artificers  than 
by  our  own  countrymen. 

On  one  occasion  the  duke  and  his  fair  com- 
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pajiioD,  after  ■walking  through  the  high-arched 
transept,  })roceeded  eastward  to  the  foreign  , 
depai’tnieut,  where  they  paused  to  observe  one  j 
of  the  exhibitoi's  removing  from  an  oaken  , 
case  various  costly  articles  of  gold  and  silver 
plate.  At  the  moment  of  the  duke’s  approach 
was  uncovered  a  pair  of  silver  eiiuestrian 
stiituettes  of  Wellington  himself  and  his  once 
formidable  rival,  Napoleon.  The  great  cap¬ 
tain  smiled  at  the  incident;  and  to  an  inquir¬ 
ing  look  of  the  exhibitor,  quietly  nodded 
iissent.  The  news  instantly  spread  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  within  “the  French 
territory and  in  a  few  moments,  probably 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  noble  and 
gallant  duke  wiis  surprised  and  surrounded 
by  a  body  of  Frenchmen.  Their  national 
character  for  politeness  prevailed  over  other 
feelings;  the  hats  and  caps  of  the  bearded 
foreigners  were  at  once  raised  to  the  British 
hero;  and  the  duke  having  returned  a  mili¬ 
tary  salute,  passed  on  to  the  next  department. 

To  see  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  always 
a  great  addition  to  the  pleasure  of  the  visitors 
to  “  the  World’s  Fair,”  and  this  feeling  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  parties  of  English  people 
from  the  country  or  of  colonists  on  a  tour.  One 
day  a  party  of  American  gentlemen  had  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Lords  wait¬ 
ing  for  him  to  appear,  as  they  had  heard  that 
he  wiis  within  the  house.  “Not  many  minutes 
had  passed,”  sjiys  the  uarrator,i  “  when  he  was 
seen  advancing  down  the  narrow  passage  to  the 
outer  ix)rch.  He  tottered  as  he  walked,  almost 
swaying  from  side  to  side;  and  as  he  reached 
the  porch  the  Americans,  some  half-dozeii  in 
number,  took  off  their  hats  and  j)ressed  for¬ 
ward  to  within  two  or  three  yards.  The 
duke’s  coming  and  going  were  not  usually 
noticed  by  any  one  with  formality,  nor  did 
he,  as  a  rule,  seem  to  remai-k  things  near  him, 
his  eye  being  apparently  intent  on  something 
far  away,  reminding  an  observer  of  how  it 
might  have  looked,  for  instance,  when  detect¬ 
ing  the  weak  jx)int  in  Marmot’s  evolutions  at 
Salamanca.  But  that  distant  sight  neverthe¬ 
less  took  in  everything  jjjissing  around,  and  on 
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this  occiusion  the  duke  paused  for  a  moment, 
apparently  interested  by  the  unusual  although 
silent  demonstration  before  him,  and  he  slowly 
raised  a  forefinger  to  his  forehead  in  answering 
salute.  In  a  few  seconds  he  had  entered  his 
Ciib  unassisted,  and  was  driven  away.  The 
party  present  seemed  to  think  a  cheer  might 
be  an  impertinence;  but  immediately  the  duke 
had  gone  the  feeling  of  the  spectators  broke 
forth.  ‘  There,’  said  one  of  the  Americans 
to  an  English  gentleman  who  had  been  chat¬ 
ting  with  them  and  informing  them  as  to  the 
men  and  things  around,  ‘there — we  have  seen 
the  Exhibition,  but  we  wanted  still  more  to 
see  the  Duke.  It  was  worth  coming  aU  the 
way.’” 

The  mention  of  the  silver  plate  at  the 
Exhibition  reminds  us  that  the  show  of  gold 
and  silversmith’s  work  and  of  jewelry  was 
very  magnificent,  but  for  a  long  time  the  great 
central  attraction  was  the  famous  Koh-i-noor 
(Mountain  of  Light)  diamond,  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Maharajah  Runjeet  Singh, 
the  chief  of  Lahore,  who  at  his  death  in 
1839  left  it  as  a  legacy  to  be  worn  by  the 
chief  idol  of  Juggernaut.  It  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  queen  by  the  chairman  and 
deputy-chairman  of  the  East  India  Company 
on  the  3d  of  July,  1850.  This  stujjendous 
gem  was  valued  at  .£2,000,000,  and  was 
believed  to  be  the  largest  diamond  in  the 
world.  It  was  exhibited  with  two  other  dia¬ 
monds  of  the  first  water  under  a  strong  cage 
of  gilt  iron  in  the  main  avenue  near  the  crys¬ 
tal  fountain,  which  was  of  course  conspicuous 
and  the  usual  trysting-place  for  visitoi-s.  The 
“  mountain  of  light,”  which  formed  part  of  the 
spoil  taken  in  the  Sikh  w-ar  on  the  defeat  of 
Runjeet  Singh,  was  batlly  cut,  as  many  Indian 
gems  are,  the  people  there  preferring  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  size  of  the  stone  rather  than  sub¬ 
mit  it  to  such  manipulation  as  would  increase 
its  fire  ami  brilliancy.  This  led  to  some  dis¬ 
appointment,  and  another  large  and  superb 
diamond,  “  the  sea  of  light,”  which  was  among 
the  Indian  collection,  suffered  from  the  same 
•want  of  art  in  cutting,  though  it  was  set  so  as 
to  show  it  off  to  advantage. 

But  few  of  the  foreign  princes  attended 
I  the  Exhibition,  and  indeed  even  if  they  had 
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been  so  disposed  the  condition  of  their  own 
affairs  would  have  i)revented  tlieiu.  King 
Leopold  w'ould  doubtless  have  been  present, 
but  the  recent  loss  of  his  beloved  consort, 
which  had  given  to  our  queen  a  i)ang 
keener,  perhaps,  than  even  the  death  of 
the  Dowager  Queen  Adelaide,  had  been  the 
second  great  sorrow  of  his  life,  and  he  re¬ 
mained  in  comparative  .seclusion;  but  writing 
still  to  her  Majesty  and  to  Prince  Albert  let¬ 
ters  full  of  affection,  good  counsel,  and  hearty 
congratulations.  The  Princes  and  the  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Prussia,  Prince  Henry  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe-Weimar 
were  present  at  the  opening  ceremony,  and  no 
other  foreign  royal  personage  took  any  public 
part  in  the  Exhibition;  but  the  peojde  of  all 
nations  rejn'esented  themselves,  and  the  con¬ 
course  hatl,  during  the  whole  time  that  it  was 
open,  attested  its  genuine  success  and  the  inter¬ 
est  which  it  had  aroused  throughout  the  world. 
On  some  days  above  70,000  persons  passed  the 
turnstiles,  and  yet  there  was  little  disorder 
and  few  accidents  of  any  importance.  From 
the  first  the  French  jn-esident  and  the  French 
people  took  close  and  practical  interest  in  the 
undertaking.  It  gave  the  president  himself 
an  ofiportunity  of  showing  that  his  policy  was 
to  cultivate  a  truly  friendly  spirit  with  this 
country,  and  the  welcome  and  practical  facili¬ 
ties  given  to  French  exhibitoi-s  tended  still 
further  to  produce  a  cordial  feeling  of  good¬ 
will  which,  during  the  time  of  “  the  show,” 
was  cemented  into  ii  real  international  regard. 
The  friendly  feeling  between  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  was  manifest  everywhere,  and  the  results 
have  been  very  happy  and  beneficial  to  both 
nations.  When  the  time  for  closing  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  approached,  invitations  were  sent  to  the 
council  and  those  associated  with  the  under¬ 
taking  to  be  present  at  a  series  of  fetes  in  Paris, 
and  the  president  hoped  to  have  Prince 
Albert  for  his  guest  at  the  Elysoe;  but  if  for 
no  other  reasons,  the  jirince  was  obliged  to 
decline  to  join  his  colleagues  because  he  found 
rest  to  be  absolutely  necessary  after  his  really 
intense  exertions  to  make  the  great  enterprise 
a  genuine  success.  With  the  queen  he  had  ! 
attended  a  grand  receiition,  ball,  and  supper  at  ! 
Guildhall,  and  the  real  reception  by  the  hun-  ^ 


dreds  of  thou.sands  of  persons  who  crowded 
the  streets  and  waited  there  till  tlie  royal  pair 
returned  to  Buckingham  Palace  was  one  of 
unbounded  enthusiasm.  The  French  fdtes  to 
which  the  leading  members  of  the  corporation 
of  London  as  well  as  the  commission  were  in¬ 
vited,  were  exceedingly  brilliant, and  the  presi¬ 
dent  received  the  more  distinguished  guests 
and  entertained  them  with  marked  hospitality, 
the  muuicij)ality  of  Paris  also  giving  several 
entertainments.  There  were  of  coui’se  numer¬ 
ous  festive  celebrations  in  London  and  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  foreign 
commissioners,  the  executive,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  commission  were  honoured 
guests. 

On  the  11th  of  October  the  Great  Exhibi¬ 
tion  was  to  be  closed.  The  receipts  up  to  the 
19th  of  September  amounted  to  £457,986, 
1.3«.  lOcf.  The  influx  of  visitors  during  the 
month  had  continued  undiminished,  frequently 
exceeding  60,000  in  a  day.  On  the  18th  no 
less  than  fifteen  schools  were  in  the  building, 
amounting  together  to  1429  children,  for 
whose  admission  £71,  9s.  was  paid.  Agricul¬ 
tural  labourei-s  with  their  families  had  formed 
a  large  portion  of  the  visitora.  In  one  day 
3000  persons  of  this  description  arrived  in 
town  from  Devonshire. 

Of  course  a  very  large  number  of  articles 
had  been  lost  by  visitors  at  the  Exhibition, 
but  they  were  nearly  all  of  comparatively  little 
value,  such  as  shawls,  parasols,  walking-sticks, 
and  purses  containing  only  small  sums  of 
money,  and  they  were  mostly  found  and 
returned  when  their  ownei-s  appeared  to  claim 
them.  Of  all  the  stray  property  found  during 
the  Exhibition  and  handed  over  to  the  police 
for  the  discovery  of  ownership,  the  most  re¬ 
markable  and  the  most  perplexing  items  came 
under  the  head  of  children ;  some  eighty  or 
ninety  boys  and  girls  having  lost  their  j)arent3 
or  friends  in  the  building.  Haj)pily  the  sta¬ 
tion-house  at  Prince’s  Gate  provided  a  modo 
of  escape,  and  thither  all  the  stray  little  oneo 
were  regularly  sent :  one  boy  was  kept  there 
all  night,  and  a  bed  having  been  made  for 
him  with  great-coats  he  was  next  morning 
forwarded  to  his  relatives  at  Winchester. 
Another  little  fellow  was  taken  to  lodgings  in 
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Brompton  Row,  and  was  claimed  there  next 
day  by  his  friends  from  Epsom.  From  eigh¬ 
teen  to  twenty  children  were  forwarded  to 
various  parts  of  town  by  tlie  constables  going 
off  duty,  and  no  fewer  than  sixty  were  claimed 
at  the  station  by  their  parents. 

During  the  last  week  there  was  an  enor¬ 
mous  and  unexi)ected  increase  in  the  number 
of  visitors.  The  previous  maximum  on  any 
one  day  had  amounted  to  74,000.  But  on 
the  last  Monday  the  number  of  persons  ad¬ 
mitted  was  107,815;  on  the  Tuesday  it  was 
109,915;  and  on  Wednesd.'iy  109,760.  These 
vast  multitudes  conducted  them.selves  with 
j)erfect  order,  and  without  a  single  casualty 
of  any  consequence.  The  receipts  during  the 
hist  week  amounted  to  ^29,795,  4s.  (id.;  and 
the  entire  sum  received,  from  the  opening  to 
the  closing  of  the  Exhibition,  amounted  to 
.£505,107,  5s.  7d. — which  sum  included  the 
money  taken  at  the  doors,  season  tickets,  sub¬ 
scriptions,  catalogues,  refreshments,  and  some 
small  items.  The  liabilities  amounted  to 
about  .£220,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  Of  the  money  received 
at  the  doors,  ^£275,000  was  in  silver  and 
.£81,000  ill  gold.  The  weight  of  the  silver 
coin  so  taken  (at  the  rate  of  28  lbs.  per  £TOO) 
■would  be  thirty-five  tons,  and  its  bulk  nine 
hundred  cubic  feet !  The  rapid  flood  of  the 
coin  into  the  hands  of  the  money-takers  pre¬ 
vented  all  examination  of  each  ])iece  as  it  was 
received,  and  ;£90  of  bad  silver  was  taken, 
but  only  one  ))iece  of  bad  gold,  and  that  ■was 
a  half-sovereign.  The  cash  was  received  by 
eighteen  money-takei's,  on  the  very  heavy 
days  six  extia  ones  being  employed  during 
the  busiest  houi-s.  From  them  it  was  gathered 
by  three  or  four  money-portei^s,  who  carried 
it  to  four  collectoi-s,  charged  with  the  task  of 
counting  it.  From  them  it  went  to  two 
tellers,  who  verified  the  sum,  and  handed  it 
to  the  final  custody  of  the  chief  financial 
officer,  IMr.  Cari>enter,  who  locked  each  day’s 
amount  in  his  jieculiar  iron  chests  in  the 
building  till  next  morning,  when,  in  boxes, 
each  holding  £()00,  it  w.as  borne  off  in  a  hack-  j 
iiey  cab  in  charge  of  a  Bank  of  England  clerk 
and  a  bank  porter. 

The  closing  of  the  Exhibition,  on  the  11th 


of  October,  was  not  marked  by  any  cere¬ 
monial.  At  five  o’clock  all  the  organs  in  the 
building  struck  up  the  national  antliem,  after 
which  the  ringing  of  a  bell  warned  the  assem¬ 
blage  to  dejiart.  They  dispemed  slowly  and 
quietly ;  and  by  half-jiast  six  every  person 
not  connected  with  the  building  had  retired. 
On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  13th  and  14th, 
the  ])rivilege  of  a  separate  inspection  was 
granted  to  each  of  the  exhibitois,  with  two 
friends.  'Fhe  queen,  herself  an  exhibitor,  was 
present  on  both  of  these  days,  early  in  the 
morning,  before  the  general  company  were 
admitted.  It  is  said  that  on  these  days 
enormous  sales  were  made.  Wednesday, 
the  15t]i,  was  the  day  appointed  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  reports  of  the  juries  iippointed  to 
adjudicate  the  prizes  to  exhibitoi'S.  About 
20,000  persons  ■were  assembled  by  twelve 
o’clock,  at  which  hour  Prince  Albert  entered 
the  building,  preceded  by  the  membei-s  of  the 
royal  commission,  the  executive  committee, 
the  architect,  contractors,  foreign  commis¬ 
sioners,  juroi’s,  &c.  As  soon  as  the  procession 
arrived  witliin  the  gates  the  organ  and  orches¬ 
tra  struck  up  the  national  anthem ;  and  the 
vast  assemblage  bui-st  into  enthusiastic  cheei’s. 
His  royal  highness  took  his  seat  on  the  magni¬ 
ficent  throne  presented  to  the  queen  by  the 
Rajah  of  Travancore;  and  Viscount  Canning, 
on  behalf  of  the  juries,  read  a  lung  report 
detailing  the  manner  in  which  they  had  dis¬ 
charged  their  duties.  The  medals  awarded 
were  of  two  kinds,  prize  medals  and  council 
medals.  The  prize  medal  was  conferred 
“whenever  a  certain  standard  of  excellence  in 
production  or  workmanshij-)  had  been  at¬ 
tained;”  the  council  medal  (the  larger)  was 
awarded  in  cases  of  “some  important  novelty 
of  invention  or  application,  either  in  material 
or  processes  of  manufacture,  or  originality 
combined  with  great  beauty  of  design.”  Tlie 
number  of  prize  medals  awarded  was  2918; 
the  number  of  council  medals  was  170.  The 
number  of  exliibitors  was  about  17,000,  and 
the  task  of  the  juries  involved  the  consider¬ 
ation  and  judgment  of  at  least  a  million  of 
articles.  Tlie  reading  of  the  report  being 
finished,  .aid  the  voluminous  reports  of  the 
juries  having  been  laid  before  Prince  Albert, 
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his  royal  highness  made  a  reply  expressive  of 
his  satisfaction  with  the  j'l'oceedings.  The 
Bishop  of  Loudon  offered  up  a  solemn  prayer; 
the  orchestra  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
performed  the  Hallelujah  Chorus ;  the  prince 
retired, and  the  assemblage  gradually  broke  up. 

One  of  the  most  suggestive  pieces  of  statis¬ 
tics  connected  with  the  Exhibition  is  the  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  railway  travelling  which  it 
produced.  A  sbitement  was  publi.shed  show¬ 
ing  the  number  of  passengei-s  and  receipts  of 
eight  railway  companies  having  their  termini 
in  London,  for  the  twenty-four  weeks  ending 
the  11th  instant,  the  j)eriod  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  for  corresponding  twenty-four  weeks  of 
1850.  These  railways  were  the  Gieat  North¬ 
ern,  Eastern  Counties,  Great  Western,  Black- 
■wall,  Brighton,  North-Western,  South-West¬ 
ern,  and  South  -  Eastern.  The  aggregate 
amount  received  for  j)a.ssengers  in  the  twenty- 
four  w'eeks  of  1850  w'as  £2,201,647 ;  in  the 
twenty-four  weeks  of  1851,  £2,952,802;  in¬ 
crease,  £751,155.  The  increase  on  the  re¬ 
ceipts  for  carriage  of  goods  in  the  same  period 
was  £98,460.  In  recording  the  final  visit  to 
the  Great  Exhibition  the  queen  says,  “It 
looked  so  beautiful  I  could  not  believe  it  was 
the  last  time  I  was  to  see  it.  .  .  .  An  organ, 
accompanied  by  a  fine  and  powerful  wind- 
instrument  called  the  Sonimerophone,^  was 
being  played  and  it  nearly  upset  me.  .  .  . 

The  canvas  is  very  dirty,  the  red  curtains 
are  faded,  and  many  things  are  very  much 
soiled.  Still  the  effect  is  fresh  and  new  as 
ever  and  most  beautiful  .  .  .  the  glass 

fountain  was  already  removed  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  ])latform  for  the  closing 
ceremony  of  to-morrow,  and  the  sappei-s  and 
miners  were  rolling  about  the  little  boxes  just 
as  they  did  at  the  beginning. 


*  So  calleil  from  its  inventor,  Sommer,  a  n.ative  of 
Silesia,  who  played  on  it.  Mr.  Tiieodore  Martin,  in  his 
account  of  tlie  K.xhihition,  asked,  “Has  any  one  l)een 
found  with  sufficient  strength  of  lungs  to  do  so  siuce?" 


“  It  made  us  all  vei-y  melancholy.  The  old 
Cornish  woman  (M.ary  Kylernack)  who  walked 
up  several  liundred  miles  to  see  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  was  at  the  door  to  see  me;  a  most  hale 
old  woman,  who  was  near  crying  at  my  look¬ 
ing  at  her.” 

Many  infiuential  jiersons,  and  among  them 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  were  exceedingly  desirous 
that  the  building — the  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde 
Park — should  be  preserved  as  a  permanent 
place  of  recreation  and  instruction,  and  Sir 
Joseph  drew  out  jdans  and  estimates  showing 
how  it  might  be  convei  ted  into  a  delightful 
wintei’-garden  and  sanatorium,  but  the  scheme 
w\as  opjiosed,  and  Mr.  Heywood’s  motion  for 
a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  take  the  subject  into  consideration  was  lost 
by  221  votes  against  103.  The  building  was 
afterwards  bought  by  a  number  of  gentlemen 
chiefly  represented  by  Mr.  Laing,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Brighton  Eailway,  that  it  might 
be  re-erected  at  Sydenham  in  another  and  still 
larger  Crystal  Palace,  the  first  jfillar  of  which 
was  fixed  on  the  5th  of  August,  1852,  and 
which  was  completed  in  June,  1854,  when 
it  was  opened  by  the  Queen,  who  was 
accompanied  by  Prince  Albert,  the  King 
of  Portugal  and  other  distinguished  visitors, 
40,000  spectators  being  present.  Almost 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Grejrt 
Internatiomd  Exhibition  it  was  proposed  by 
the  civic  authorities  that  a  memorial  should 
be  erected  in  honour  of  Prince  Albert,  but  the 
form  which  it  should  take  afterwards  became 
thh  subject  of  such  long  and  troubled  discus¬ 
sion  that  nothing  worthy  of  the  occasion 
was  decided  on,  and  it  was  not  until  it  had 
become  a  memorial  indeed,  not  only  of  the 
Exhibition  but  of  him  who  had  l>een  its 
prime  mover  and  its  indefatigable  director 
and  supj)orter,  that  the  present  monument 
was  erected  to  mark  the  site  in  Hyde  Park 
which  the  Great  Palace  of  Industry  had  oc¬ 
cupied. 
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The  story  of  the  coup  d'etat  by  which  the 
presiileut,  Charles  Louis  Najjoleou  Bonaparte, 
paved  the  way  to  his  “election”  as  Emperor 
of  the  French,  under  the  title  of  Napoleon  III., 
is  regarded  by  many  readers  of  modern  history 
as  an  oft-tohl  bile.  It  has  had  many  narratoi's 
from  Granier  de  Ca.ss;ignac  to  Kinglake,  and 
from  Kinglake  to  Victor  Hugo,  who,  in  his 
IlUtoire  cTun  Crime,  sought  to  revive  the 
jmblic  interest  in  an  event  which  at  the  time 
it  was  accomjdished  aroused  eijual  surprise 
and  condemnation.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that 
neither  his  friends  nor  his  opponents  had  quite 
estimated  the  ability  of  Louis  Napoleon.  On 
the  whole  Kinglake’s  summary  of  him,  from 
which  we  can  take  only  a  short  extract,  ap- 
pejirs  to  have  been  closest,  but  this  was  written 
after  events  had  unfolded  the  character  of  the 
man.  “  People  in  Loudon  who  were  fond  of 
having  gatherings  of  celebrated  characters 
never  u.sed  to  present  him  to  their  friends  as 
a  serious  pretender  to  a  throne,  but  rather 
as  though  he  were  a  balloon  man,  who  had 
twice  had  a  fall  from  the  skies,  and  was  still 
in  some  measure  alive.  .  .  .  The  opinion 

which  men  had  formed  of  his  ability  in  the 
period  of  exile  was  not  much  altered  by  his 
return  to  France;  for,  in  the  assembly,  his 
apparent  want  of  menbal  power  caused  the 
world  to  regard  him  as  harmless,  and  in  the 
chair  of  the  president  he  commonly  seemed  to 
be  torpid.  But  there  were  alw.ai’s  a  few  who 
believed  in  his  capacity ;  and  obseiwant  men 


had  latterly  remarked  that  from  time  to  time 
there  apj)eared  a  state  paper,  understood  to  be 
the  work  of  the  president,  which  teemed  with 
thought,  and  which  showed  that  the  writer, 
standing  solitary  and  apart  from  the  gregarious 
nation  of  which  he  was  the  chief,  was  able  to 
contemplate  it  as  something  external  to  him¬ 
self.  .  .  .  His  doubting  and  undecided 

nature  wjis  a  help  to  concealment,  for  men  got 
so  weai’ied  by  following  the  oscillations  of  his 
mind  that  their  suspicions  in  time  went  to 
rest;  and  then,  perhaps,  when  he  saw  that 
they  were  quite  tired  of  predicting  that  he 
would  do  a  thing,  he  gently  stole  out  and  did 
it.” 

Not  altogether  different,  but  taken  from  a 
French  point  of  view,  and  by  one  who  had 
had  few  opportunities  of  estimating  the  abil¬ 
ities  of  the  president,  is  the  opening  of  the 
first  chajiter  in  Victor  Hugo’s  book,  from 
which  we  will  translate  a  few  sentences.  “  On 
the  1st  December,  1851,  Charras  shrugged 
his  shouldere  and  discharged  his  pistols.  It 
Wiis  humiliating  to  suj)pose  that  a  coup  d'etat 
was  possible.  Such  an  hypothesis  as  an  illegal 
violence  on  the  part  of  M.  Louis  Bonaparte 
disapfieared  ilirectly  we  came  to  examine  it 
seriously.  Where  was  the  man  capable  of 
such  a  dream  as  an  attempt  against  the  re¬ 
public  and  against  the  people?  A  tragedy 
requires  an  .actor,  .and  certainly  the  actor  was 
wanting  here.  To  violate  popul.ar  rights,  to 
suppress  the  assembly,  to  abolish  the  constitu- 
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tion,  to  strangle  the  republic,  to  overthrow 
the  nation,  to  sully  the  flag,  to  dishonour  the 
army,  to  ijrostitute  the  cleigy  and  the  magis¬ 
tracy,  to  reorganize,  to  triumph,  to  govern,  to 
administer,  to  banish,  to  transport,  to  ruin,  to 
assassinate,  to  reign — what,all  these  enormities 
to  be  achieved — and  by  whom?  By  a  colos¬ 
sus?  No  !  by  a  dwarf !  One  could  only  laugh 
at  it.  One  no  longer  .said,  ‘  What  a  crime  !’ — 
but  ‘What  a  farce!’  For  one  rememliered 
that  some  crimes  were  too  great  for  some 
liands.  To  make  an  18th  of  Brumaire  there 
must  have  been  in  his  p.ost  Areola,  and  in  his 
future  Austerlitz.  It  was  asked,  “  Who  is 
this  son  of  Horteuse  ?  He  has  behind  him 
Strasbourg  instead  of  Areola,  and  Boulogne  in 
the  place  of  Au-sterlitz.  He  is  a  Frenchman, 
born  in  Holland,  and  naturalized  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  He  is  only  celebrated  by  the  naivete  of 
his  imperial  attitude,  and  he  who  borrowed  a 
feather  from  his  eagle  would  risk  having  in 
his  hand  a  goose-quill.  Doubtless  he  has  his 
bad  qualities ;  but  why  accuse  him  of  being 
an  absolute  scoundrel?  Such  extreme  at¬ 
tempts  are  beyond  him.  He  is  materially  in¬ 
capable;  why,  then,  should  we  suppose  him 
to  be  morally  capable  of  them?  Has  he  not 
linked  himself  to  honour?  Has  he  not  .said, 
‘No  one  in  Europe  doubts  my  word;  fear 
nothing.’  .  .  .  From  1848  to  1851  three 

years  had  elasped.  Louis  Bonaparte  had  been 
for  a  long  time  suspected  ;  but  prolonged  sus¬ 
picion  disconcerts  intelligence,  and  weai-s  itself 
out  by  its  useless  duration.  Louis  Bonapaile 
had  had  deceitful  ministers  like  Magne  and 
Rouher,  but  he  had  also  had  honest  ministers 
like  Leon  Faucher  and  Odillou  Barrot.  These 
latter  affirmed  that  he  was  upright  and  sincere. 
They  had  seen  him  smite  his  breast  before  the 
gate  of  Ham.  His  foster-sister,  Madame 
Hortense  Cornu,  wrote  to  Mieroslawsky,  ‘  I 
am  a  good  re])ublican,  and  I  answer  for  him.’ 
.  .  .  Louis  Bonapai'te  himself  pronounced 

these  famous  words,  ‘  I  shall  see  an  enemy  of 
my  country  in  whoever  desires  to  maintain  by 
force  that  which  is  established  by  law.’  ” 

The  communication  iiddres.sed  to  the  Nation¬ 
al  Assembly  by  the  President  of  the  Bepublic 
on  the  13th  of  November,  1851,  began  by 
declaring  that  he  regarded  as  great  criminals 


those  who,  by  personal  ambition,  comprondsed 
the  small  degree  of  stability  secured  by  the 
constitution  ;  that  the  invariable  rule  of  his 
political  life  woulil  be,  uiuler  all  circumstances, 
to  perform  his  siiiq^le  duty;  that  whatever 
the  future  solution  of  affaii-s  might  be,  it  was 
essential  to  make  such  provisions  as  should 
forbid  pa&sion,  surprise,  and  violence  from 
deciding  the  fate  of  a  great  nation.  It  was 
not  till  the  beginning  of  the  following  month 
that  the  meaning  of  his  ambiguous  declara¬ 
tions  became  apparent.  There  was  already  a 
suspicion  in  the  country  that  the  republic  of 
1848  could  only  be  maintained  by  the  assembly 
with  great  difficulty.  The  dread  of  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  insurrections  which  had  already  been 
the  cause  of  so  much  bloodshed  and  such 
commercial  and  industrial  distress,  inclined  a 
large  portion  of  the  nation  to  view  with  favour 
any  plan  that  might  be  presented  to  it  for  a 
more  settled  form  of  government.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  verj'  general  oiiinion  that  the 
re-election  of  Louis  Napoleon  as  ])resident 
would  avert  threatened  disturbances  and  save 
the  country  from  great  dangere.  A  majority 
of  representatives  in  the  assembly  had  de¬ 
termined  among  themselves  to  vote  for  such  a 
decision  ;  but  it  was  a  fundamental  rule  that 
no  constitutional  change  could  be  made  with¬ 
out  the  sanction  of  three-fourths  of  the  mem¬ 
bers.  There  had  been  a  general  tendency 
towards  repression  of  popular  demonstrations. 
The  president  had  been  intrusted  with  power 
to  place  under  martial-law  any  district  in 
which  disturbances  seemed  likely  to  occur. 
The  army  w:is  not  cordially  disposed  towards 
the  people,  but  there  was  no  obvious  disposi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  either  of  officers  or  men  to 
act  against  the  populace  without  the  authority 
of  the  minister  of  war. 

Though  these  symptoms  of  reaction  appeared 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  president 
to  effect  the  ultimate  change  which  he  con¬ 
templated  had  he  relied  on  eminent  states¬ 
men  and  generals.  They  doubted  his  ability 
and  mistrusted  his  professions;  and  he  had  to 
summon  to  his  aid  the  men  who  were,  so  to 
speak,  fellow  adventurera.  Statesmen  looked 
with  suspicion  on  the  man  who  had  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  ridicule  for  his  jirevious  failures  at 
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Strasbourg  and  Boulogne,  and  generals  met 
his  advances  by  demanding  an  order  from  the 
minister  of  war  for  any  change  in  which  the 
army  was  expected  to  co-operate.  Thus  he 
w;is  left  to  seek  the  assistance  of  i>ersons  on 
wliom  he  could  rely  to  suj)port  his  plans. 
The  most  prominent  of  those  were  Peisigny, 
Moruy,  and  Fleury,  all  intimate  friends  who 
hail  a  personal  interest  in  his  success. 

Persigny,  whose  name  was  Fialin  till  he 
took  that  of  his  maternal  grandfather — a 
practice  not  uncommon  in  France — had  begun 
life  as  a  non-commissioned  officer  under  the 
Legitimists.  Morny  had  been  a  member  of 
tlie  chamber  of  deputies  in  the  time  of  the 
monarchy  and  was  a  speculator  in  the  money- 
market— a  man  of  great  ability  and  personal 
address.  Fleury  was  the  spendthrift  son  of  a 
wealthy  tradesman  of  Paris,  and  having  en¬ 
listed  as  a  common  soldier,  rose  from  the 
ranks  by  his  impetuous  courage,  his  invincible 
gaiety,  and  the  good-will  of  those  officers  who 
had  known  him  as  a  man  of  fashion. 

To  liim  was  consigned  the  task  of  finding  a 
suitable  minister  of  war,  and  from  among  the 
officers  of  the  army  of  Algeria  General  St. 
Arnaud  was  chosen  and  appointed  on  the 
27th  of  October.  The  prefect  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Upper  Garonne  was  M.  de  Maupas. 
It  is  said  that  he  had  been  denounced  by  the 
legal  authorities  for  a  proposal  to  imprison 
thirty-two  pei-sons  on  a  false  charge  of  con¬ 
spiring  against  the  government,  and  was 
ordered  to  Paris  in  consequence.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  that  he  had  been  disgraced,  upon  which 
he  sought  an  interview  with  the  president 
and  laid  his  case  before  him.  On  the  27th 
of  October  he  was  appointed  prefect  of  jjolice. 

General  Perrot,  chief  of  the  nivtional  guard, 
could  not  be  dismissed,  but  it  was  possible  to 
appoint  a  chief  of  the  staff  whose  nomination 
would  be  offensive  to  him.  This  was  done 
and  he  resigned,  and  a  more  tractable  com¬ 
mander  took  his  place.  The  troops  in  the 
garrisons  round  Paris  were  changed  for  those 
soldiers  who  had  shown  so  much  enthusiasm 
for  the  president  in  his  journey  through  the 
provinces,  and  generals  were  placed  in  com¬ 
mand  who  would  be  ready  to  supjwrt  his 
pretensions.  General  Magnan  controlled  the 


forces  in  Paris  and  ajipriaed  twenty  other  gen¬ 
erals  that  they  might  be  called  upon  to  take 
part  in  a  movement  against  the  assembly  Jind 
even  against  the  citizens.  One  of  the  usual 
as.semblies  held  by  the  president  at  the  Elysee 
took  place  late  on  the  night  of  Monday,  the 
1st  December.  Ministers  who  were  unac¬ 
quainted  with  what  was  about  to  haj)pen  were 
there  with  those  who  were  about  to  suppress 
them.  The  chief  of  the  staff,  whose  appoint¬ 
ment  had  caused  the  resignation  of  Perrot, 
undertook  to  ])revent  the  national  guard  from 
beating  to  arms  that  night.  To  make  sure  of 
this  he  left  the  party  early,  and  by  eleven 
o’clock  the  meeting  began  to  break  up.  Mau¬ 
pas,  St.  Arnaud,  and  Morny  remained,  but 
not  Persigny,  Mocquard,  nor  General  Fleur}’. 
The  latter  was  probably  engaged  in  placing  a 
battalion  of  gendarmerie  round  the  building  of 
the  state  printing-office  as  the  first  step  to  what 
was  vei’y  soon  afterwards  accomplished.  At 
all  events  the  office  was  surrounded,  and  when 
a  message  to  that  effect  was  taken  to  the 
Elysee,  where  the  three  friends  of  the  president 
were  with  him,  a  packet  of  manuscripts  was 
given  to  an  orderly  officer  of  the  president, 
and  he  at  once  earned  it  to  the  printing-office, 
where  he  stayed  till  its  contents  were  set  up  in 
type  and  printed,  the  place  being  so  closely 
guarded  by  the  gendarmes  that  not  a  single 
workman  could  leave.  These  papers  were  the 
proclamations  which  were  to  be  issued  on  the 
following  morning.  It  was  afterwards  de¬ 
clared  that  some  of  the  men  employed  to  set 
them  in  type  objected,  but  that  their  opposi¬ 
tion  was  overcome.  Each  compositor,  it  wa.s 
declared,  worked  between  two  policemen,  and 
the  manuscript  was  divided  into  so  many 
slips  that  not  one  of  the  workmen  could  make 
sense  of  the  portion  assigned  to  him.  By  a 
masterly  and  artful  yet  decisive  stroke  it  had 
been  determined  by  the  president  and  his 
confederates  to  arrest  all  those  who  would  be 
likely  either  to  lead  an  insurrection  or  to 
oppose  obstacles  to  the  sudden  seizure  of  the 
reins  of  power  in  the  name  of  law  and  order. 
According  to  the  account  of  Granier  de  Cas- 
sagnac,  who  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Constitutionnel,  and  whose  family  have  always 
been  strong  Bouapartists,  the  coup  cCetat  had 
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become  necessary  because  of  tlie  plots  and 
treasons  which  were  hatching  against  the 
government,  and  the  intention  of  incendiai’ies 
to  fling  France  into  another  revolution. 

“The  persons  of  whom  the  police  were  to 
render  themselves  masters,”  he  said,  “  were  of 
two  kinds — the  representatives  more  or  less 
mixed  up  with  the  absolute  conspiracy,  the 
chiefs  of  secret  societies,  and  the  commanders 
of  barricades,  always  ready  to  execute  the 
orders  of  the  factious.  Both  had  been  for  a 
fortnight  under  the  surveillance  of  invisible 
agents  of  the  police,  and  not  one  of  those 
agents  suspected  the  real  object  of  his  mission, 
having  all  received  orders  for  imaginary  pur¬ 
poses.  Tlie  whole  number  of  persons  to  be 
arrested  was  seventy-eight,  of  whom  eighteen 
were  representatives,  and  sixty  chiefs  of  secret 
societies  and  of  barricades.  The  800  sergrens 
de  ville  and  the  brigades  of  surety  had  been 
kept  at  the  prefecture  of  police  on  the  1st  of 
December  until  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  under 
a  pretext  of  the  presence  in  Paris  of  the 
refugees  of  London.  At  half-past  three  in 
the  morning  of  the  2ud  the  oflBcers  of  peace 
and  the  forty  commissaries  of  police  were  con¬ 
voked  at  their  houses.  At  half-past  four 
every  one  had  arrived,  and  they  were  placed 
in  small  groups  in  different  apartments  for  the 
purpose  of  not  exciting  susjucion.  At  five 
o’clock  all  the  commissaries  went  down  separ¬ 
ately  into  the  office  of  the  prefect,  and  received 
from  him  a  communication  of  the  simple  and 
entire  truth  with  the  necessaiy  indications  and 
orders.  The  men  had  been  selected  with 
special  care  for  the  duty  to  be  confided  to 
them,  and  all  went  away  full  of  zeal  and  ar¬ 
dour,  resolved  to  accomplish  their  duty  at  any 
price.  None  failed  in  his  promise.  A  great 
number  of  carriages,  ])repared  in  advance, 
were  stationed  in  groups  on  the  quays  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  pi'efecture  of  police  so 
as  not  to  excite  suspicion.  The  arrests  had 
been  so  arranged  between  the  prefect  of  police 
and  the  minister  of  war  that  they  should  pre¬ 
cede,  by  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  on  the  places  indicated.  The  arrests 
were  to  be  made  at  a  quarter  past  six,  and  the 
agents  were  ordered  to  be  at  the  doors  of  the 
j)ersons  to  be  arrested  at  five  minutes  past 


six.  All  was  accomplished  with  surprising 
punctuality,  and  no  arrest  took  more  than 
twenty  minutes.” 

At  all  events  the  thing  was  done  in  such  a 
way  that  no  opposition  to  the  will  of  the 
])resident  was  left,  and  not  only  insurgents 
and  demagogues,  but  every  man  who  might 
etfectually  have  held  up  his  hand  against  the 
disposal  of  the  government  of  France  by  a 
president  who  sought  empire,  was  suddenly 
put  out  of  sight  and  hearing.  The  streets 
were  invested  with  troops.  Cavaignac,  Chan- 
garuier,  Bedeau,  Lamoriciere,  and  Leflo  were 
made  to  rise  from  their  beds  and  taken  to 
prison.  Thiei-s,  Miot,  Baze,  Colonel  Ghenias, 
and  Roger  du  Nord  were  arrested  along  with 
a  larffe  number  of  the  chiefs  of  secret  societies 
and  those  accused  of  being  leaders  of  the 
barricades,  many  of  whose  companions  had 
been  in  custody  for  some  days  previously. 

Morny  had  jiossession  of  the  home  office, 
through  which  alone  communications  could  be 
made  to  the  officials  of  the  departments  of 
France.  The  newspapers  were  seized.  When 
morning  dawned  the  proclamations  were  on 
the  walls,  the  gates  of  the  assembly  were 
closed  and  guarded,  and  though  a  number  of 
membei-s  had  found  their  way  thither  and  had 
gained  admission  through  one  of  the  official 
residences,  they  were  prevented  from  meeting 
by  the  infantry  soldiers,  who  burst  in  and 
dispersed  them,  taking  twelve  of  their  number 
prisoners.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  the 
president  with  his  uncle,  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
and  Count  Flahault,  attended  by  several  gen¬ 
eral  officers  and  a  brilliant  staff,  rode  through 
the  streets  of  Paris,  but  there  were  no  demon¬ 
strations  of  enthusiasm.  Everybody  looked 
surprised,  and  wondered  what  was  to  come 
next.  If  he  expected  to  be  hailed  with  accla¬ 
mation  he  must  have  been  grievously  dis¬ 
appointed.  Paris  was  not  quite  pi-epared  to 
endoi'se  the  coup  cVetat. 

The  deputies  who  were  driven  from  the 
chamber  adjourned  to  the  mayoralty  of  the 
tenth  arrondissement,  where  the  eminent 
Beri’yer  moved  a  resolution  that  the  act  of 
Louis  Bonaparte  was  a  forfeiture  of  the  pre¬ 
sidency,  and  that  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  should  meet  and  proceed  to  the  trial  and 
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juiigraeiit  of  liim  and  his  accomplices.  The 
resolutions  were  carried,  but  a  battalion  of 
chasseurs  was  already  in  the  courtyard  and  on 
the  stairs.  The  assembly  refused  to  disperse 
except  under  stress  of  actual  force.  An  aide-de- 
camp  from  Generid  Majpian  brought  a  written 
order  “  in  consequence  of  the  order  of  the 
minister  of  war,”  directing  that  the  hall  should 
be  cleared.  Still  the  220  deputies  present 
refused  to  yield.  M.  Benoist  d’Azy,  who 
was  presiding,  and  one  of  the  vice-presidents, 
were  dragged  out,  followed  by  the  members 
of  the  assembly,  who  were  marched  through 
the  streets  in  the  midst  of  files  of  soldiers. 
General  Forey  riding  by  the  side  of  the  troops. 
They  were  taken  to  the  d’Orsay  barracks, 
where  they  were  shut  up  in  the  courtyard, 
nobody  in  the  streets  attempting  to  make  any 
demonstration.  Later  in  the  afternoon  three 
other  deputies  presented  themselves  and  de¬ 
manded  to  share  the  fate  of  their  colleagues. 
Ill  the  evening  the  twelve  already  arrested  at 
the  hall  of  the  assembly  were  brought  to  join 
them,  so  that  there  were  232  prisoners  at  the 
barracks.  At  night  a  number  of  prison  vans 
were  taken  thither,  and  in  these  the  deputies 
were  conveyed  to  Fort  Valerien,  Vincennes, 
or  the  prison  of  Mazas.  Among  them  were 
Berryer,  Odillon  Barrot,  Barthfclemy  St.  Hil¬ 
aire,  Gustave  de  Beaumont,  Benoist  d’Azy, 
the  Due  de  Broglie,  Admiral  Cecile,  Chambolle, 
de  Courcelles,  Dufaure,  Duvergier  de  Haur- 
anne,  de  Falloux,  General  Lamiston,  Oscar 
Lafayette,  Languinais,  Lasteyrie,  the  Due  de 
Luines,  the  Due  de  Montebello,  General  Ra- 
doult  Lafosse,  General  Oudinot,  de  Rerausat, 
and  de  Tocqueville.  Twelve  of  these  had  been 
cabinet  ministers,  nine  of  whom  had  been 
chosen  by  the  pre.sident  himself. 

There  aan  be  no  doubt  that  the  people  of 
Paris,  especially  the  middle  class,  desired  a 
settled  government,  and  had  learned  to  dread 
any  rejietition  of  the  insurrection  to  which 
the  capital  had  long  been  subject.  There 
were  still  a  numlier  of  revolutionists  and  of 
ultra-Republieans  who  would  have  joined  any 
determined  attempt  to  ofipose  the  acts  of  the 
president ;  but  their  leadei-s  had  mostly  been 
imprisoned,  and  so  had  the  generals  and 
statesmen  against  wliom  they  had  been  accus¬ 


tomed  to  raise  popular  tumults.  “  The  rich 
and  the  middle  classes  were  indignant,  but 
they  had  a  horror  of  insurrection;  and  the 
poor  had  less  dread  of  insurrection,  but  then 
they  were  not  indignant.  Paris  has  gener¬ 
ally  abounded  in  warlike  and  daring  men 
who  love  fighting  for  fighting’s  sake;  but  for 
the  time,  this  portion  of  the  French  commu¬ 
nity  had  been  crushed  by  the  result  of  the 
great  street  battle  of  June,  1848,  and  the 
seizures  and  banishments  which  followed  the 
defeat  of  the  insurgents.  The  men  of  the 
barricades  had  been  stripped  of  their  arms, 
deprh'ed  of  their  leadei-s,  and  so  thinned  in 
numbera  as  to  be  unequal  to  any  serious  con¬ 
flict,  and  their  helplessness  was  completed  by 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  street  cap¬ 
tains  and  the  chiefs  of  secret  societies,  who 
had  been  seized  in  the  night  between  the  1st 
and  2d  of  December.”  The  situation  was 
an  extraordinary  one,  and  amidst  it  all,  the 
proclamation  of  universal  suffrage  seemed  to 
promise  a  popular  government.  There  were 
not  wanting  some  men  to  make  an  attempt 
at  resistance,  and  several  barricades  were 
erected ;  but  the  insurgents  were  too  few  to 
occupy  the  houses — the  city  was  invested 
with  troops,  who  could  pass  through  the 
streets  and  demolish  the  obstructions.  From 
the  firet  an  insurrection  appeared  to  be  hope¬ 
less. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  Louis 
Napoleon  desired  some  distinct  attempt  at 
insurrection  to  be  made  in  order  that  he 
might  show  that  he  was  justified  in  the  sud¬ 
den  and  otherwi.se  illegal  .steps  that  he  had 
taken.  It  was  declared  that  a  conflict  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  was  necessary  to  him,  that  he 
might  gain  the  confidence  of  the  citizens  as 
the  prompt  and  sagacious  preserver  of  order, 
and  protector  of  property  and  industry.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  his 
enemies  were  not  likely  to  overlook  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  for  some  unexjdained  reason 
the  efforts  of  the  troops  were  relaxed  during 
the  3d  of  December,  and  that  by  the  afternoon 
of  the  4th  the  streets  between  the  Boulevard 
and  the  HOtel  de  Ville  were  barricaded  and 
held  by  parties  of  insurgents.  The  soldiers 
were  preparing  for  an  assault.  They  were 
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above  45,000  strong,  and  included  cavalry, 
infantry,  artillery,  and  engineers.  Large 
bodies  of  the  infantry  were  so  dis[>osed  that 
they  could  converge  upon  the  barricjided  dis¬ 
trict,  and  they  were  instructed  to  attack 
without  hesitation  all  who  were  in  arms 
against  them,  or  who  were  taking  part  with 
the  insurgents.  A  notice,  somewhat  vague 
and  general,  was  given  to  the  people  to  re¬ 
main  in  their  houses  and  not  to  appear  in  the 
streets,  but  it  surely  could  not  have  been 
understood  to  apjdy  to  ordinary  peacesible 
spectators  or  peiaons  passing  along  the 
thoroughfares.  At  all  events  the  footways 
of  several  of  the  streets  were  crowded  with 
people,  who  had  assembled  to  see  the  troops 
march  toward  the  insurgent  quarter.  The 
great  Boulevard,  from  the  Madeleine  to 
a  considerable  distance,  was  thronged,  and 
windows  and  balconies  were  also  filled  with 
people.  The  troops  had  apparently  been  ex¬ 
asperated  against  the  people,  and  once  more 
in  the  history  of  insurrections  in  Paris  a 
single  shot  fired,  no  one  knew  how  or  by 
whom,  caused  a  kind  of  panic  which  resulted 
in  fearful  bloodshed.  Some  of  the  soldiers 
fired  immediately  at  the  shrieking  and  re¬ 
treating  crowd  and  at  the  houses,  where 
several  persons,  some  of  them  foreign  visitors 
to  Paris,  were  wounded,  while  numbers  of 
those  on  the  pavement  were  killed;  the 
agitated  troops  continuing  to  load  and  fire  as 
the  people  fled  and  endeavoured  to  reach  some 
place  of  shelter.  Then  an  officer  of  lancers. 
Colonel  Rochefort,  charged  with  his  troop,  and 
unarmed  men,  as  well  as  women  and  children, 
were  slain.  Meantime  four  brigades  converged 
towards  the  barricades,  which  were  quickly 
demolished  by  artillery  and  taken  after  a  short 
and  not  very  severe  struggle — but  the  carnage 
was  dreadful.  People  hemmed  in  by  the 
movements  of  the  troops  were,  many  of  them, 
shot  down,  and  no  quarter  w:is  given  to  the 
actual  insurgents.  Numbers  were  placed  to¬ 
gether  and  shot  as  they  stood,  others  ferreted 
out  of  their  hiding-places  by  the  jmlice,  and, 
endeavouring  to  escape,  were  fired  upon  as 
they  ran.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  realize 
that  an  6meute  had  really  been  either  encour¬ 
aged  or  tacitly  permitted  for  a  political  pur¬ 


pose,  and  with  these  horrible  results  in  view. 
We  are  not  justified  (without  indisputable 
proofs)  in  imputing  to  any  ruler,  however 
ambitious  or  unscruimlous,  so  monstrous  a 
crime,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  prepar¬ 
ations  having  been  made  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  an  exjDected  insurrection,  troops  and 
people  were  mutually  mistaken,  and  a  Girnage 
ensued  which  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
occasion.  Probably  the  numbers  of  victims 
amounted  to  thousjinds.  Most  of  the  bodies 
were  buried  at  night,  and  no  reports  or  re¬ 
turns  of  the  numbers  slain  were  allowed  to  be 
published.  The  loss  among  the  troops  was 
said  to  be  no  more  than  thirty  men.  The 
insuiTection  was  at  an  end  before  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  5th  of  December.  A  “  provisional  ” 
government  had  been  formed,  and  the  energy 
and  decision  of  the  president  had  already 
established  his  position,  especially  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  where  the  reports  of  the  proceedings 
in  Paris  were  now  made  known.  When  the 
people  were  called  upon  to  vote  they  would 
be  tolerably  sure  to  regard  Louis  Napoleon 
as  the  head  of  the  state,  and  to  grant  him 
power  little  short  of  dictatoi-ship. 

Immediately  after  the  event  it  seemed  to 
peaceable  people  in  France,  as  it  seemed  to 
the  majority  of  people  in  England,  and 
among  them  to  as  astute  an  observer  as  Lord 
Palmerston,  that  the  choice  was  between 
anarchy  or  socialism,  and  a  strong  hand  at 
the  helm  of  government.  Tbe  evidence  of 
the  strength  required  appeared  to  have  been 
given  by  the  mpid  defeat  of  an  insurrection 
in  the  capital,  and  by  the  abdity  and  courage 
which  could  defy  and  supersede  an  assembly 
that  had  within  itself  the  elements  of  disso¬ 
lution. 

The  proclamations  which  had  been  placed 
on  the  walls  were  addressed  to  the  people  and 
to  the  army.  One  of  them  said,  “Persuaded 
that  the  instability  of  the  government  and  the 
preponderance  of  a  single  assembly  are  per¬ 
manent  causes  of  trouble  and  disorder,  I 
submit  to  your  sufirages  the  following  funda¬ 
mental  basis  of  a  constitution,  which  assemblies 
will  afterwards  develop:  (1)  a  responsible 
head,  named  for  ten  years;  (2)  ministers  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  executive  power  alone;  (3)  a 
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council  of  state  formed  of  the  most  eminent 
men,  preparing  the  laws  and  supporting  the 
discussion  of  them  before  the  legislative  body; 

(4)  a  legislative  body  discussing  and  voting 
laws,  named  by  univei'sal  suffrage  without 
scrutiti  de  Uste,  which  falsifies  the  election; 

(5)  a  second  assembly  formed  of  all  the  illus¬ 
trious  of  the  country,  a  ])repouderating  power, 
guardian  of  the  fundamental  compact  and  of 
public  liberties.”  The  “system  created  by 
the  first  consul  at  the  commencement  of  the 
century”  was  that  which  the  people  were 
urged  to  restore  and  to  support  by  their  suf¬ 
frages.  Another  proclamation  decreed  the 
abolition  of  the  national  assembly;  restoration 
of  universal  suffrage ;  convocation  of  the 
])eople  in  their  elective  colleges  from  the  14th 
to  the  21st  of  December;  a  state  of  siege  in 
the  first  military  division ;  dissolution  of  the 
council  of  state,  and  the  e.xecution  of  the 
decree  by  the  minister  of  the  interior.  To 
the  army  a  proclamation  said,  “Vote  freely  as 
citizens,  but  do  not  forget  that  passive  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  orders  of  the  chief  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  rigorous  duty  of  the  army  from 
the  general  dowm  to  the  soldier.  It  is  for  me, 
who  am  responsible  for  my  actions  before  the 
j)eople  and  posterity,  to  adopt  the  measures 
most  conducive  to  the  public  welfare.” 

Louis  Napoleon  afterwai-ds  issued  an  ad¬ 
dress  ending  in  an  expression  of  his  conviction 
that  a  new  era  would  be  opened  to  the  repub¬ 
lic,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  had  not 
already  superseded  the  republic  in  imagination. 
The  raj)id  and  summary  measures  for  disposing 
of  opponents  were  continued.  It  seems  pretty 
certain  that  there  must  have  been  a  very 
general  feeling  throughout  France  in  favour 
of  dealing  promj)tly  and  effectually  with  any 
attempts  at  continued  insurrection.  There 
were  men  in  several  departments  who  would 
have  revolted  .against  founding  a  government 
by  military  force  and  arrest,  and  also  men 
who  would  have  proclaimed  insurrection  in 
tl.j  name  of  democracy,  but  the  departments 
were  already  placed  under  martial  law’,  and 
the  generals  in  command  were  so  completely 
ready  to  carry  out  their  instructions  that 
arrests  went  on  and  j)risouers  were  tried  by 
military  commission,  and  many  of  tliem  were 
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transported  to  Cayenne  or  Algiei’s,  while 
suspected  pei-sons  who  escaped  from  France 
were  liable  to  expatriation.  It  wiis  stated  on 
the  authority  of  De  Cassagnac  himself  that 
2d,500  persons  had  been  seized  and  trans- 
I)orted.  The  intluence  of  the  clergy  was  in 
favour  of  the  president,  for  he  had  already 
given  evidences  that  he  intended  to  sui)port 
the  pope,  aiul  the  Fiench  occupation  of  Rome 
had  not  been  forgotten — indeed  a  little  too 
much  was  predicted  in  consequence  of  it. 
Thus  the  priests  were  ready  to  use  their 
intluence  on  behalf  of  the  president,  and 
those  members  of  society  (necessarily  the 
most  influential)  who  dreaded  socialism  saw 
in  the  new  government  safety  from  the  ter- 
rom  of  revolution.  Multitudes  of  supporters 
were  ready  on  this  gi’ound  alone  to  return 
“yes”  to  the  question  which  was  to  be  asked 
of  the  country  —  Whether  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  should  be  chosen  president  of  the 
republic  for  an  extended  term  of  ten  years 
with  power  to  frame  a  constitution?  There 
was  little  probability  of  an  adverse  vote. 
Commissaries  were  sent  into  the  provinces 
with  pow’ers  that  w’ere  practically  coercive — 
public  meetings  and,  in  some  instances,  even 
meetings  of  committees,  were  jjrohibited— 
no  other  candidate  for  the  presidency  was  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  the  ai’my  voted  openly  and  with¬ 
out  ballot  some  days  before  the  plebiscite  or 
general  suffrage — a  significant  event,  since  to 
vote  against  the  i)resident  would  be  to  vote 
against  the  army  at  a  time  when  a  large  part 
of  France  was  under  martial  law.  The  de¬ 
clared  result  of  the  voting  was  7,439,219 
ouis  and  only  640,737  nons.  On  the  20th  of 
December  the  jn-esident  took  the  oath  and 
made  the  declaration  that  confirmed  his 
tenure  of  an  ofifice  which  two  years  afterwards 
he  exchanged  for  the  imperial  power.  In¬ 
deed  the  constitution  which  he  framed  as 
president  was  itself  imperial,  and  little  change 
had  to  be  made  on  it  to  suit  the  subsequent 
alter.ation  of  the  title  by  which  he  ruled  the 
country.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  Louis  Napoleon  during  his 
tour  in  the  French  provinces  in  1851  was  to 
liberate  the  famous  Arab  chieftain,  the  Emir 
Abd-el-Kader,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner 
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during  the  war  iu  Algeria,  and  to  order  for 
him  a  suitable  allowance  on  his  retirement  to 
his  own  country,  no  longer  an  enemy  but  an 
ally,  or  at  least  a  passive  dependant  of  France. 

The  particulars  of  the  manner  of  effecting 
the  coup  d'etat  were  of  course  soon  known  in 
England,  but  it  is  easy  to  underetand  that 
men  who  held  opinions  like  those  of  Lord 
Palmerston  would  naturally  conclude  that  it 
was  an  unconstitutional  i-emedy  for  averting 
an  altogether  exceptiouM  danger  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  any  government  whatever,  and  that 
constitutional  procedure  may  necessarily  cease 
in  face  of  threatened  anarchy.  That  was  the 
view  that  was  taken  by  the  English  foreign 
minister,  and  with  his  accustomed  plainness 
and  almost  reckless  want  of  reticence  he  gave 
his  opinion  pretty  freely.  Lord  Palmerston 
was  convinced  that  there  had  come  a  crisis  in 
the  French  government,  when  either  the  pre¬ 
sident  must  succumb  to  the  machinations  of 
a  party  in  the  assembly,  and  the  cause  not 
only  of  law  and  order  but  of  a  liberal  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  lost  in  the  intrigues  of  the 
princes  of  the  Orleans  family;  or  some  s>id- 
<len  and  effectual  measures  would  have  to 
be  taken  to  assert  his  position  and  to  vin¬ 
dicate  the  popular  election.  These  opinions 
he  had  intimated  to  his  friends  months  before 
the  coxip  d'etat  took  })lace,  and  he  had  sus¬ 
pected  the  Due  d’Aumale  and  Prince  Joinville 
of  having  left  Claremont  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  an  attack  on  the  president  among  the 
soldiers  of  the  garrison  stationed  at  Lille. 
This  suspicion  arose  from  a  communication 
made  to  him  by  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Post 
(Mr.  Borthwick),  who  stated  that  General  de 
Rumigny,  attached  to  the  French  court,  had 
given  him  the  information,  offering  him  daily 
accounts  of  the  intended  military  operations 
in  return  for  the  civilities  which  he  (Mr. 
Borthwick)  had  shown  to  the  royal  family  of 
France.,  It  was  .afterwards  declared  on  high 
authority  that  there  was  no  foundation  what¬ 
ever  for  the  report  that  the  Orleans  princes 
were  eng.aged  in  any  such  plot;  but  though 
Palmerston  had  prob.ably  been  too  ready  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  suspicion  of  their  inteTition,  he  doubt¬ 
less  had  sufficient  reason  to  be  sure  that,  as 


j  he  s.aid,  “if  the  president  had  not  struck  when 
!  he  did  he  would  himself  have  been  knocked 
I  over.”  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Lord  Nor- 
I  manby,  the  English  ambas-sador  at  Paris,  was 
I  himself  inclined  to  be  hostile  to  the  president, 

^  .and  we  find  Palmerston  writing  to  him  calling 
^  attention  to  reports  from  several  quarters 
I  that  his  social  intimacy  witli  the  adverse 
I  party  iu  the  assembly  h.ad  led  the  president 
^  to  infer  that  his  politic.al  sympathies  were 
^  more  directed  towards  them  than  towards 
him.  “As  to  resj^ect  for  the  law  and  consti¬ 
tution  which  you  say  ...  is  habitual  to 
Euglislimen,”  he  goes  on  to  write,  “that 
^  respect  belongs  to  just  and  equitiible  laws 
fr.amed  under  a  constitution  founded  upon 
'  reason,  and  consecrated  by  its  antiquity  and 
^  by  the  memory  of  the  long  years  of  happiness 
,  which  the  nation  has  enjoyed  under  it ;  but  it 
is  scarcely  a  proper  application  of  these  feel- 
'  ings  to  require  them  to  be  directed  to  the 
diiy-before-yesterday  tomfoolery  which  the 
I  scatter-lmained  heads  of  M.aiT.ast  and  Toeque- 
ville  invented  for  the  torment  and  perplexity 
of  the  French  nation;  and  I  must  say  that 
^  the  constitution  was  more  honoured  in  the 
I  bre.ach  than  the  observance.  It  was  high 
!  time  to  get  rid  of  such  childish  nonsense;  and 
as  the  assembly  seemed  to  be  resolved  that  it 
'  should  not  be  got  rid  of  quietly  and  by  de- 
I  liberate  alteration  .and  amendment,  I  do  not 
^  wonder  that  the  president  determined  to  get 
■  rid  of  them  as  obstacles  to  all  rational  arrange- 
I  ment.”  In  a  word,  it  w.as  Palmerston’s  opinion 
i  that  though  the  motives  of  the  president  were 
doubtless  mixed,  and  that,  though  he  was  im¬ 
pelled  by  ambition  and  a  belief  that  he  was 
destined  to  govern  France,  he  might  also  have 
felt  that,  in  the  deplorable  state  of  society 
which  then  existed,  he  w.as  much  more  capable 
of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  country  than 
his  antagonists  were.  It  was  the  expression  of 
these  opinions  in  a  brief  and  emphatic  form 
:  to  the  Fi-ench  .ambas.s.ador  in  London,  Count 
W.alewski,  which  led  to  the  remonstrances  of 
the  queen,  of  Lord  John  Russell,  and  of  the 
government,  and  compelled  the  remov.al  of  the 
foreign  minister;  but  it  is  necess.ary  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  degree  of  impropriety  with  which 
Palmei-ston  w.as  charged  th.at  we  should 
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reinember  the  supposed  attitude  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ambassador  towards  the  new  gov'erniuent 
of  tlie  president,  and  the  declaration  of  Palmer¬ 
ston  that  he  did  not  regard  words  spoken  by 
a  minister  in  social  convei-sation,  and  there¬ 
fore  unofficially,  i»s  having  any  relation  to  his 
duty  in  his  official  capacity — a  doctrine  from 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  other 
ministei's  strongly  dissented. 

But  in  oi-der  j)roperly  to  understand  the 
situation  it  is  necessary  to  return  fora  moment 
to  the  subject  of  the  popular  demonstrations 
which  had  been  made  in  London  in  favour  of 
Kossuth,  and  the  public  appreciation  of  the 
decided  part  Loid  Palmerston  had  taken  in 
securing  the  safety  and  subsequent  freedom  of 
the  Hungarian  and  Polish  refugees  who  had 
fled  to  Turkey,  where  the  Emperors  of  Austria 
and  Russia  desired  that  they  should  be  kept 
in  durance  since  the  sultan  refused  to  deny 
them  the  right  of  asylum.  Of  course  while 
Kossuth  was  here  he  made  a  good  many 
sjieeches,  and  at  many  of  the  meetings  where 
the  jjatriot  w;i3  welcomed  the  Emperors  of 
Russia  and  Austria  were  spoken  of  in  any¬ 
thing  but  flattering  terms.  “  Odious  and  de¬ 
testable  assassins”  and  “  merciless  tyrants  and 
desj>ots”  were  afterwards  quoted  from  some 
addresses  that  were  out  of  gratitude  sent  to 
Lord  Palmerston  by  sympathizei-s  with  op¬ 
pressed  nationalities,  or  by  excited  advocates  of 
freedom.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  Kossuth 
desired  to  present  his  thanks  to  the  English 
government  for  the  efibrts  made  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  othei-s,  he  would  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  being  pei-sonally  received  by 
the  foreign  secretary  with  the  accordance  of 
the  ministry,  had  he  not  begun  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  here,  to  convene  and  attend  political 
demonstrations  where  he  and  others  denounced 
the  sovereigns  whose  governments  had  already 
been  denounced  in  England,  and  by  more 
than  one  statesman  beside  Lord  Palmerston 
himself.  But  as  these  sovereigns  were  on 
terms  of  amity  with  our  own  government,  it 
was  felt  to  be  out  of  the  question  that  any 
official  receirtion  shouhl  be  given  to  Kossuth 
for  the  j)urpose  of  receiving  exj)res3ion3  of  his 
gratitude,  and  a  cabinet  council  having  been 
held  on  the  subject,  Palmerston,  as  in  duty 


bound,  deferred  to  the  opinions  of  his  col¬ 
leagues,  and  the  interview  did  not  take  place. 
When  Kossuth  left  England,  however,  the 
Radicids  of  Finsbury  and  Islington  met  once 
more,  and  ;is  a  ])art  of  their  proceedings 
adopted  the  addresses  to  the  foreign  secretaiy 
which  have  already  been  referred  to,  and 
appointed  a  deputation  to  carry  them  to  the 
foreign  office.  The  deputation  was  received 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  who,  in  re))ly  to  their 
congratulations  on  the  aid  he  had  rendered 
to  the  Sulhin  of  Turkey,  expressed  himself 
much  gratified  by  their  good  oiiinion,  and  said 
he  was  fully  aware  of  the  sympathies  of  the 
British  nation  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  Hun¬ 
gary;  but  of  course  as  the  organ  of  her 
majesty’s  government,  in  friendly  alliance 
with  the  great  foreign  powers  which  had  been 
referred  to,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  he 
should  concur  in  some  of  the  expressions  used 
in  the  addresses.  The  moral  power  of  the 
British  government  was  immense,  more  than 
people  generally  imagined ;  but  it  could  only 
be  effective  so  long  as  the  peojJe  and  the 
government  wrought  together.  Of  course 
these  were  words  capable  of  a  more  signifi¬ 
cant  interpretation  than  the  speaker  intended 
them  to  bear,  and  they  may  well  have  caused 
the  queen  and  the  government  some  uneasi¬ 
ness.  It  was  in  his  answer  to  the  address 
of  the  Islington  deputation,  and  when  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  negotiations  that  had  procured 
the  liberation  of  the  refugees,  that  Palmerston 
said  “much  generalship  and  judgment  had 
been  required,  and  that  during  the  struggle  a 
good  deal  of  judicious  bottle -holding  wa.s 
obliged  to  be  brought  into  play.”  This  simile, 
borrowed  from  one  of  the  now  almost  for¬ 
gotten  accessories  of  the  prize-ring,  was  caught 
up,  and  Palmerston,  as  “  the  judicious  bottle- 
holder,”  was  for  a  long  time  the  subject  of  cari¬ 
catures  in  Punch  and  other  humorous  jiapera. 

In  the  winter  of  1850-51  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  one  of  his 
children,  was  staying  at  Naples,  and  during 
his  visit,  was  so  impressed  by  the  cruelty 
and  tyranny  of  the  Neapolitan  government 
that  he  made  careful  inquiries,  visited  the 
prisons,  and  on  his  return  addressed  two  letters 
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on  the  subject  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen — letters 
which  made  Europe  ring  with  their  grave  and 
emphatic  denunciations.  These  letters,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  has  Siiid,  through  the  coun¬ 
tenance  given  to  them  by  Lord  Palmerston 
as  foreign  minister  of  England  and  through 
the  notoriety  they  acquired,  became  a  kind  of 
historical  document,  and  they  have  therefore  ; 
since  been  reprinted.  They  contained  sj>ecific  i 
and  deliberate  charges  against  the  Neapolitan  j 
government  which  proved  to  be  accurate,  and  | 
though  a  reply  was  attempted  it  was  impossible 
to  refute  (except  in  two  or  three  comparatively 
unimportant  details)  the  accusations  which  ar¬ 
raigned  the  King  of  Naples  before  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  civilized  world.  Without  entering 
into  the  inquiry  whether  the  government  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  was  one  of  force  and  without  a 
title,  or  was  a  legal  one,  Mr.  Gladstone  brought 
his  indictment  at  once  by  saying,  “  There  is 
a  general  impression  that  the  organization  of 
the  governments  of  Southern  Italy  is  defective 
— that  the  administration  of  justice  is  tainted 
with  corruption — that  instances  of  abuse  or 
cruelty  among  subordinate  public  function¬ 
aries  are  not  uncommon,  and  that  political 
offences  are  punished  with  severity  and  with 
no  great  regard  to  the  forms  of  justice.  I 
advert  to  this  vague  supposition  of  a  given 
state  of  things  for  the  purpose  of  stating  that 
had  it  been  accurate  I  should  have  spared 
myself  this  labour.  The  difference  between 
the  faintest  outline  that  a  moment’s  handling 
of  the  pencil  sketches,  and  the  deepest  colour¬ 
ing  of  the  most  elaborately  finished  portrait, 
but  feebly  illustrates  the  relation  of  these 
vague  suppositions  to  the  actual  truth  of  the 
Neapolitan  case.  It  is  not  mere  imperfection, 
not  corruption  in  low  quarters,  not  occasional 
severity  that  I  am  about  to  describe;  it  is 
incessant,  systematic,  deliberate  violation  of  ! 
the  law  by  the  power  appointed  to  watch  over 
and  maintain  it. 

“  It  is  such  violation  of  human  and  written 
law  as  this,  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of 
violating  every  other  law,  unwritten  and 
eternal,  human  and  divine ;  it  is  the  wholesale 
I^ersecution  of  virtue,  when  united  with  in¬ 
telligence,  operating  upon  such  a  scale  that 
entire  classes  may  with  truth  be  said  to  be  its 


object,  so  that  the  government  is  in  bitter  and 
cruel,  as  well  Jis  utterly  illegal,  hostility  to 
whatever  in  the  nation  really  lives  and  moves, 
and  forms  the  main  spring  of  piactical  pro¬ 
gress  and  improvement ;  it  is  the  awful  pro¬ 
fanation  of  public  religion,  by  its  notorious 
alliance  in  the  governing  powers  with  the 
violation  of  every  moral  rule  under  the  stimu¬ 
lants  of  fear  and  vengeance ;  it  is  the  perfect 
prostitution  of  the  judicial  office  which  h:is 
made  it,  under  veils  only  too  threadbare  and 
transparent,  the  degraded  recipient  of  the 
vilest  and  clumsiest  forgeries,  got  up  wilfully 
and  deliberately,  by  the  immediate  advisers  of 
the  crown  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
peace,  the  freedom,  aye,  and  even,  if  not  by 
capital  sentences,  the  life  of  men  amongst  the 
most  vii'tuous,  upright,  intelligent,  distin¬ 
guished,  and  refined  of  the  whole  community ; 
it  is  the  savage  and  cowardly  system  of  moral 
as  well  as  in  a  lower  degi'ee  of  physical  tor¬ 
ture,  through  which  the  sentences  obtained 
from  the  debased  courts  of  justice  are  carried 
into  effect. 

“  The  effect  of  all  this  is  a  total  inversion  of 
all  the  moral  and  social  ideas.  Law,  instead 
of  being  respected,  is  odious.  Force,  and  not 
affection,  is  the  foundation  of  government. 
There  is  no  association,  but  a  violent  antago¬ 
nism,  between  the  idea  of  freedom  and  that 
of  order.  The  goveniing  power,  which  teaches 
of  itself  that  it  is  the  image  of  God  upon 
earth,  is  clothed  in  the  view  of  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  thinking  public 
with  all  the  vices  for  its  attributes.  I  have 
seen  and  heard  the  strong  and  too  true  ex¬ 
pression  used,  ‘This  is  the  negation  of  God 
erected  into  a  system  of  government.’  ” 

It  was  the  general  belief  that  there  were 
between  fifteen  or  twenty  and  thirty  thousand 
prisoners  for  politicjil  offences  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  but  the  government  with¬ 
held  all  accurate  information  on  the  subject. 
It  appeared,  however,  that  a  good  deal  was 
known — because  of  the  enormous  crowds  of 
persons  confined  in  certain  prisons  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  numbers  of  individuals  who 
had  been  missed  from  various  localities.  In 
Naples  alone  some  hundreds  were  under  in¬ 
dictment  capitally,  and  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
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quitted  the  place  a  trial  was  expected  to  come 
on  immediately  in  which  the  number  charged 
was  between  four  and  five  hundred.  Nearly 
all  those  who  had  formed  the  “opposition” 
in  the  chamber  of  deputies  were  in  prison  and 
in  exile.  After  the  regidar  formation  of  a 
popular  representative  chamber,  and  its  sup- 
]>ression  in  the  teeth  of  the  law,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Naples  had  consummated  its  audacity 
by  putting  into  prison,  or  driving  into  banish¬ 
ment  for  the  sake  of  escaping  prison,  an 
actual  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people. 

The  law  of  Naples  anterior  to  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  constitution  required  that 
personal  liberty  shoidd  be  inviolable  except 
under  a  warrant  from  a  court  of  justice 
authorized  for  the  purpose ;  but  in  utter  de¬ 
fiance  of  that  law  the  government,  of  which 
the  prefect  of  police  was  an  important  mem¬ 
ber,  through  the  agents  of  that  department, 
watched  and  dogged  the  people,  paid  domi¬ 
ciliary  visits,  very  commonly  at  night,  ran¬ 
sacked  houses,  seizing  papers  and  effects  and 
tearing  up  floors  at  pleasure  under  pretence  of 
seeking  for  arms,  and  imprisoned  men  by  the 
score,  by  the  hundred,  by  the  thousand,  with¬ 
out  any  warrant  whatever,  sometimes  even 
without  any  written  authority  at  aU,  or  any¬ 
thing  beyond  the  word  of  a  policeman ;  con¬ 
stantly  without  any  statement  whatever  of 
the  nature  of  the  offence.  Men  were  arrested 
not  because  they  had  committed  or  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  committed  any  offence,  but 
because  they  were  persons  whom  it  was 
thought  convenient  to  get  rid  of,  and  against 
whom  therefore  some  charge  must  be  found 
or  fabricated.  The  first  process  commonly 
was  to  seize  and  imprison  them ;  and  to  seize 
and  carry  off  books,  papers,  or  whatever  else 
the  degraded  hirelings  chose.  The  correspond¬ 
ence  of  the  prisoner  was  then  examined,  and 
he  himself  was  examined  upon  it  in  secret 
without  any  intimation  of  the  charges,  which 
in  fact  did  not  then  exist.  In  that  examin.a- 
tion  he  was  allowed  no  assistance  whatever, 
nor  ha<l  he  at  that  stage  any  power  of  com¬ 
munication  with  a  legal  adviser;  he  was  not 
examined  only,  but  (and  this  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  he  knew  to  be  the  case)  insulted  at  will 


and  in  the  grossest  manner,  under  pretence  of 
examination,  by  the  officers  of  iwlice.  This 
was  essential  to  the  system,  of  which  the 
es-sential  aim  was  to  create  a  charge.  For 
mouths,  or  for  a  year,  or  for  two  years  or 
three  as  the  case  might  be,  these  jn-isoners 
were  detained  before  their  trials,  but  very 
generally  for  the  longer  terms,  and  this  in 
the  case  of  men  who  had  been  an'ested  not 
by  law  but  in  defiance  of  law,  and  against 


fabricated  by  the  examiners,  but  even  jiur- 
chased  perjurers  as  witnesses,  and  if  necessary 
forged  writings.  Suppose  nine-tenths  of  the 
charges  were  too  absurd  to  stand  even  before 
the  Neapolitan  courts,  there  remained  one- 
tenth  not  absolutely  self-contradictory,  and 
the  prisoner  was  not  allowed  to  bring  any 
rebutting  or  counter  evidence.  The  manner 
in  which  the  deienuti  were  treated  during  the 
long  and  awful  period  of  ajiprehension  and 
dismay  between  their  illegal  seizure  and  their 
illegal  trial  was  horrible.  The  prisons  of  Naples 
were,  as  was  well  known,  another  name  for 
the  extreme  of  filth  and  horror.  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  really  seen  something  of  them,  but  not  the 
worst.  He  had  seen  “  the  official  doctors,  not 
going  to  the  sick  prisoners,  but  the  sick 
prisoners,  men  almost  with  death  on  their 
faces,  toiling  up-stairs  to  them  at  that  charnel- 
house  of  the  Vicaria,  because  the  lower  regions 
of  such  a  palace  of  darkness  are  too  foul  and 
loathsome  to  allow  it  to  be  expected  that  pro¬ 
fessional  men  should  consent  to  earn  bread  by 
entering  them.”  Though  the  black-bread  was 
coarse  to  the  last  degree  it  was  sound,  but  the 
soup  which  alone  formed  the  rest  of  the  diet 
was  so  nauseous  that  nothing  but  the  extreme 
of  hunger  could  overcome  the  repugnance  of 
nature  to  it.  The  filth  of  the  prisons  was 
beastly.  The  officers  hardly  ever  entered 
them  except  at  night.  The  prisoners  who 
were  politically  accused  were  jdaced  indis¬ 
criminately  with  murderers,  thieves,  and  or¬ 
dinary  criminals,  some  condemned  and  othei-s 
uncoudemned ;  not  a  chain  uj)on  a  man  of 
them,  not  an  officer  nearer  than  at  the  end  of 
many  apartments,  with  many  locked  dooi-s 
and  gratings  between  them  and  the  prisoners 
and  the  visitor;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  says  there 
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wa-s  uot  only  nothing  to  dread  but  that  tliere  [ 
was  even  a  good  deal  of  politeness  to  him  as  a 
stranger.  The  prisonei's  were  a  self-governed 
community,  tlie  main  authority  being  that  of 
t’ne  gamorristi,  the  men  of  most  celebrity 
among  them  for  audacious  crime.  Employ¬ 
ment  they  had  none.  Tliat  swarm  of  human 
beings  all  slept  in  a  long  low  vaulted  room, 
having  no  light  except  from  a  single  and  very 
moderate  sized  grating  at  one  end.  Tliere  ' 
was  a  crowd  of  between  three  and  four  hun-  ^ 
dred  prisoners  at  this  jdace.  The  political  * 
jirisoners  had  by  payment  the  privilege  of  a 
separate  chamber  for  sleeping,  but  there  was 
no  diWsion  among  them.  From  the  7th  of  ' 

.  I 

December  to  the  3d  of  February  Pironte,  who 
had  been  a  judge  and  was  still  a  gentleman, 
and  who  was  found  guilty  on  or  about  the 
last-named  day,  spent  his  whole  days  and  j 
nights,  except  when  on  his  trial,  with  two  ' 
other  men  in  a  cell  at  the  Vicaria,  about  eight  ^ 
feet  square,  below  the  level  of  the  ground, 
with  no  light  except  a  gi-atiug  at  the  top  of 
the  wall  out  of  which  they  could  not  see. 
M’ithin  the  space  of  these  eight  feet  Pironte 
and  his  compjinions  were  confined  during 
these  two  mouths.  Neither  for  mass  nor  for  any 
other  purpose  whatsoever  were  they  allowed 
to  quit  it.  This  was  in  Naples,  where,  by 
universal  consent,  matters  were  better  than 
in  the  provinces,  and  was  the  case  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  a  lawyer,  a  judge,  accused  but  uncon¬ 
demned.  There  was  another  case  of  which 
Ml.  Gladstone  heard  on  indubitable  evidence, 
that  of  the  Baron  Porcari,  accused  of  having 
had  a  share  in  the  Calabrian  insurrection,  and  ^ 
awaiting  his  trial  in  the  Maschio  of  Istria,  a 
dungeon  witliout  light  and  at  a  considerable 
depth  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  He  was 
never  allowed  to  quit  it  day  or  night,  and  no 
one  was  permitted  to  visit  him  except  his 
■wife— once  a  fortnight.  Tliere  were  other 
strikingly  illustrative  cases,  as  that  of  Setteni- 
brini,  a  man  of  high  and  jnire  character,  who  ■ 
was  convicted,  and  though  the  capital  sentence  | 
was  not  executeil,  was  reserved  for  captivity  ! 
on  a  sea-girt  rock  where  there  was  sufficient  ^ 
r  -ason  to  suspect  that  he  would  be  subjected  to 
Uirture  by  the  thrusting  of  sliarp  instruments 
under  the  finger  nails.  Tliere  wits  Faucitano,  ! 


who  was  condemned  to  deatli  (tliough  at  the 
last  moment  a  reprieve  was  obtained  for  him) 
on  the  charge  of  an  intention  to  destro}',  by 
means  of  some  terrible  exjilosive  agents, 
several  of  the  ministers  and  other  persons. 
The  foundation  for  the  charge  was  that  he 
had  ill  his  breast-]X)cket  on  some  great  public 
occasion  a  single  bottle,  which  exploded  there 
without  injuring  him  in  life  or  limb.  The 
chief  example  of  the  monstrous  tyraunj'  and 
coiruption  which  Mr.  Gladstone  exposed  was 
that  of  Baron  Carlo  Poerio,  fonnerly  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  under  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  holding  one  of  the  most  prominent 
positions  ill  the  Neapolitan  parliament. 

The  history  of  his  arrest  (we  are  mainly 
quoting  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  woi'ds  in  these 
extracts  from  his  lettere  to  the  Earl  of  Aber¬ 
deen),  the  history  of  his  arrest  as  detailed  by 
himself  in  his  address  of  Feb.  8,  1850,  to  his 
judges,  deserves  attention.  The  evening  before 
it  (July  18, 1849)  a  letter  was  left  at  his  house 
by  a  iiersoii  unknown  conceived  in  these  terms: 
“Fly;  and  fly  with  sjieed.  You  are  betrayed. 
The  government  is  already  in  possession  of 
your  coiTesixmdence  with  the  Marquis  Di  agoii- 
etti.  From  one  who  loves  you  much.”  H.id 
he  fled  it  would  have  been  proof  of  guilt, 
ample  for  those  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking. 
But  he  was  aware  of  this,  and  did  not  fly. 
Moreover,  no  such  corresixmdence  existed. 
On  the  19th,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  two 
persons,  presenting  themselves  at  his  door 
under  a  false  title,  obtained  entry,  and  an¬ 
nounced  to  him  that  he  was  arrested  in  virtue 
of  a  verbal  onler  of  Peccheueda,  the  prefect  of 
jxilice.  He  protested  in  vain ;  the  house  was 
ransacked;  he  was  carried  into  solitary  con¬ 
finement.  He  demanded  to  be  examined  and 
to  know  the  cause  of  his  arrest  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  according  to  law,  but  in  vain.  So 
early,  however,  as  on  the  sixth  day  he  was 
brought  before  the  Commis-sary  ^Maddaloni, 
and  a  letter,  with  the  seal  unbroken,  was  put 
into  his  hands.  It  was  addressed  to  him,  and 
he  was  told  that  it  had  come  under  cover  to  a 
friend  of  the  Marquis  Di-agonetti,  but  that 
the  cover  had  been  ojiened  by  mistake  by  an 
officer  of  the  police,  who  happened  to  have 
the  same  name  though  a  different  surname. 
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aud  who,  ou  iJcrceiving  what  w;m  witliiu, 
handed  both  to  the  authorities,  i’oerio  w;is 
desired  to  open  it,  and  did  open  it,  in  the 
presence  of  the  commissary.  Thus  far  nothing 
could  be  more  elaborate  aud  careful  than  the 
arrangement  of  the  proceeding.  But  mark 
the  sequel.  The  matter  of  the  letter  of  coui-se 
was  highly  treasonable ;  it  announced  an  in¬ 
vasion  by  Garibaldi,  fixed  a  conference  with 
Miizzini,  aud  refen-ed  to  a  correspondence 
with  Lord  Palmemtou  (whose  name  was  miser¬ 
ably  mangled),  who  promised  to  aid  a  proxi¬ 
mate  revolution.  “I  ])erceived  at  once,”  siiid 
Boerio,  “that  the  handwriting  of  Dragonetti 
was  vilely  imibited,  and  1  said  so,  remarking 
that  the  internal  evidence  of  sheer  forgery 
was  higher  than  any  amount  of  material  proof 
whatever.”  Dragonetti  was  one  of  the  most 
accompli.shed  of  Italians ;  whereas  this  letter 
was  full  of  blunders,  both  of  grammar  aud 
spelling.  There  were,  Mr.  Gladstone  showed, 
other  absurdities;  such  as  the  signature  of 
name,  surname,  and  title  in  full,  aud  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  such  a  letter  by  the  ordinary  post 
of  Naples.  Poerio  had  among  his  papem  cer¬ 
tain  genuine  letters  of  Dragonetti’s;  they  were 
produced  and  compared  with  this,  and  the 
forgery  stood  confessed.  Upon  the  detection 
of  this  monstrous  iniquity  what  steps  were 
taken  by  the  government  to  avenge  —  not 
Poerio — but  public  justice?  None  whatever; 
the  p;ipers  were  simply  laid  aside.^  “  I  have 
taken  this  detail  from  Poerio  himself  in  his 
defence ;  but  all  Naj)les  knows  the  story,  and 
knows  it  with  disgust.  Poeiio’s  j)apei-8  fur¬ 
nished  no  matter  of  accusiition.  It  was  thus 
necessary  to  forge  again ;  or  rather,  perhaj).s, 
to  act  upon  forgeries  which  had  been  j>repared, 
but  which  were  at  first  deemed  inferior  to  the 
Dragonetti  letter.  A  person  named  Jervolino, 
a  disiipjiointed  applicant  for  some  low  office, 
had  been  selected  for  the  work  both  of  espion¬ 
age  and  of  perjury;  and  Poerio  was  now  ac¬ 
cused,  under  inform.ation  from  him,  of  being 
among  the  chu  fs  of  a  rejjublican  set,  denomi¬ 
nated  the  Unita  Italiana,  aud  of  an  intention 


*  Not.  as  sir.  Gladstone  supposed  when  writing  Ids  first 
letter,  that  it  was  nhandoned.  It  was  kept  over  fur  future 
consideration,  and  Dragonetti,  untried,  was  kejit  in 
prison. 


to  murder  the  king.  He  demanded  to  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  his  accuser.  He  had  long  before 
known,  aud  named  Jervolino  to  his  friends  as 
having  falsely  denounced  him  to  the  govern¬ 
ment;  but  the  authorities  refused  to  confront 
them ;  the  name  was  not  even  told  him ;  he 
went  from  one  i)rison  to  another;  he  was  con¬ 
fined,  as  he  alleges,  in  places  fit  for  filthy 
brutes  rather  than  men ;  he  was  cut  off  from 
the  sight  of  friends;  even  his  mother,  his  sole 
remaining  neai'  relation  in  the  country,  was 
not  i>ermitted  to  see  him  for  two  months  to¬ 
gether.  Thus  he  passed  some  seven  or  eight 
luouths  in  total  ignorance  of  any  evidence 
.against  him  or  of  those  who  gave  it.  During 
that  interval  Signor  Antonio  de’  Duchi  di 
Santo  Vito  came  to  him  and  told  him  the 
government  knew  all;  but  that  if  he  would 
confess  his  life  would  be  spared.  He  demanded 
of  his  judges  ou  his  trial  that  Santo  Vito 
should  be  examined  as  to  this  statement;  of 
course  it  was  not  done.  But  more  than  this. 
Signor  Peccheneda  himself,  the  director  of  the 
police  and  holding  the  station  of  a  cabinet 
minister  of  the  king,  went  repeatedly  to  the 
prison,  summoned  divers  prisoners,  and  with 
flagrant  illegality  examined  them  himself, 
without  witnesses  aud  without  record.  One 
of  these  was  Carafa.  By  one  deposition  of 
this  Carafa,  who  was  a  man  of  noble  family, 
it  was  declared  that  PecchenedahimseLf  assured 
him  his  matter  should  be  very  easily  arranged 
if  he  would  only  testify  to  Poerio’s  acquain¬ 
tance  with  certain  revolutionary  handbills. 
It  could  not  be ;  and  the  cabinet  minister  took 
leave  of  Carafa  with  the  words — ‘Very  well, 
sir;  you  wish  to  destroy  youreelf;  I  leave  you 
to  your  fate.  .  .  .’  Besides  the  deuuuzia  or 
accusiition  of  Jervolino,  on  which  the  trial 
ultimately  turned,  there  was  against  Poerio 
the  evidence  given  by  Romeo,  a  printer  and 
co-accused,  to  the  effect  that  he  luul  heard 
another  pei-son  mention  Poerio  as  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  sect.  The  value  of  this  evidence 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  it  in¬ 
cluded  iilong  with  Poerio  two  of  the  jjereons 
then  ministers.  It  was  a  fact  abandoned  as 
worthless,  for  it  spoke  of  Poerio  as  chief  in 
the  sect;  but  this  was  in  contradiction  with 
Jervoliuo,  aud  the  charge  of  membership  only 
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was  prosecuted  against  him.  The  prisoner 
in  no  way  took  benefit  from  the  explosion  or 
failure  of  any  charge;  all  proceedings  went  on 
the  principle  that  the  duty  of  government  was 
to  prove  guilt,  by  means  time  or  false,  and 
that  public  justice  had  no  interest  in  the  ac¬ 
quittal  of  the  innocent.  There  w:is  also  the 
testimony  of  Margherita,  another  of  the  co¬ 
accused.  He  declared  also  that  as  a  member 
of  this  republican  and  revolutionary  sect 
Poerio  was  one  of  those  who  contended  for 
maintaining  the  monarchical  constitution;  and 
that  he  was  accordingly'  expelled !  On  this 
ground,  not  to  mention  others,  the  evidence  of 
Margherita  was  unavailable.  It  is  too  ea.sy 
to  understand  why  these  efforts  were  made  by 
the  co-accused  at  inculpating  Poerio  and  other 
men  of  consideration.  But  they  did  not  issue 
in  relief  to  the  parties  who  made  them,  per¬ 
haps  beca’.ise  their  work  was  so  ill  executed, 
or  even  their  treachery  not  thought  genuine. 
Margherita  was  confined  at  Xisida,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  in  the  same  room  with  those  whom  he 
had  denounced.  Xay  he  had  actually  been 
chained  to  one  of  them.  The  accusation  then 
of  Jervolino  formed  the  sole  real  basis  of  the 
trial  and  condemnation  of  Poerio.  The  matter 
of  the  accusation  was  that  Jervolino  having 
failed  to  obtain  an  office  through  Poerio,  he 
asked  him  to  enrol  him  in  the  sect  of  the 
Unit^  Itahana;  that  Poerio  put  him  in  charge 
of  a  person  named  Attanasio,  who  was  then 
to  take  him  to  another  of  the  prisoners  named 
Nisco,  that  he  might  be  admitted;  that  Xisco 
sent  him  to  a  third  person  named  Ambrosio, 
who  initiated  him.  He  could  not  recollect 
any  of  the  forms  nor  the  oath  of  the  sect !  Of 
the  certificate  or  diploma,  or  of  the  meetings 
which  the  rules  of  the  sect  when  published 
(as  the  government  professed  to  have  found 
them)  proved  to  be  indisj)ensable  for  all  its 
membei-s,  he  knew  nothing  whatever ! 

“  How  did  he  know,  said  Poerio,  that  I  was 
of  the  sect  when  he  asked  me  to  admit  him  ? 
Xo  answer.  If  I,  being  a  minister  of  the 
crown  at  the  time,  was  also  a  member  of  the 
sect,  could  it  be  neces.sary  for  me  to  have  him 
thus  referred  to  one  person,  and  another,  and 
a  third  for  admi.ssion?  X’^o  answer.  Why  has 
not  Ambrosio,  who  admitted  him,  been  mo¬ 


lested  by  the  government  ?  Xo  answer.  Could 
I  be  a  sectarian  when,  as  a  minister,  I  was 
decried  and  reviled  by  the  exalted  party  in  all 
their  journals  for  holding  fast  by  the  consti¬ 
tutional  monarchy?  Xo  answer.  Xay,  such 
was  the  impudent  stupidity  of  the  informer, 
that  in  detailing  the  confidences  which  Poerio, 
as  he  said,  had  made  to  him,  he  fixed  the  last 
of  them  on  May  29,  1849,  upon  which  Poerio 
showed  that  on  May  22,  or  seven  days  before, 
he  was  in  possession  of  a  written  re|X)rt  and 
accusation,  made  by  Jervolino,  as  the  appointed 
spy  upon  him,  to  the  police;  and  yet  with  this 
in  his  hand  he  still  continued  to  make  him  a 
political  confidant !  Such  was  a  specimen  of 
the  tissue  of  Jervolino’s  evidence;  such  its 
contradictions  and  absurdities.  Jervolino  had 
shortly  before  been  a  beggar;  he  now  appeared 
well  dressed  and  in  good  condition.  I  have 
stated  that  the  multitude  of  witnesses  called 
by  the  accused  in  exculpation  were  in  no  case 
but  one  allowed  to  be  called.  That  one,  as  I 
have  learned  it,  was  this : — Poerio  alleged  that 
a  certain  arch-priest  declared  Jervolino  had 
told  him  he  received  a  pension  of  twelve  ducats 
a  month  from  the  government  for  the  accusa¬ 
tions  he  was  making  against  Poerio;  and  the 
arch-priest  on  the  prisoner’s  demand  was  ex¬ 
amined.  The  arch-priest  confirmed  the  state¬ 
ment,  and  mentioned  two  more  of  his  relatives 
who  could  do  the  same.  In  another  case  I 
have  heard  that  six  persons  to  whom  a  prisoner 
appealed  as  witnesses  in  exculpation  were 
thereupon  themselves  arrested.” 

Xot  only  was  false  evidence  thus  procured 
and  upheld,  but  the  official  and  formal  pro¬ 
cedure  of  a  properly  organized  court  of  law 
was  disregarded.  It  was  objected  with  obvious 
force  that  as  Poerio  was  a  minister  and  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  the 
time  of  his  alleged  offences,  the  court  before 
which  he  was  brought  was  incompetent  to  try 
him,  as  by  an  article  of  the  constitutional 
statute  all  such  charges  were  to  be  tried  by 
the  Chamber  of  Peers.  The  exception  was 
rejected,  and  the  rejection  confirmed  upon 
appeal.  But  another  objection  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  met  .showed  the  depravity  of 
the  whole  proceeding.  It  had  been  alleged 
that  the  pri.soners  had  conspired  against  tlie 
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lives  of  some  of  the  ministers,  among  -n  hom 
was  the  judge  Navarro,  the  president  of  the 
court,  and  even  he,  corrupt  and  unscrupulous 
as  he  was,  liad  such  a  doubt  of  the  legality  of 
his  sitting  to  try  ju-isoners  for  an  alleged  crime 
of  which  he  was  himself  to  have  been  the  vic¬ 
tim,  thiit  he  said  he  would  be  guided  by  the 
rest  of  the  court  whether  he  should  retire  or 
not.  The  court  immediately  decided  that  he 
should  sit  and  judge  these  men  upon  a  charge 
including  the  allegation  of  their  intent  to 
murder  him;  and  fined  the  prisoner's  and  their 
counsel  100  ducats  for  taking  the  objection ! 
This  decision  also  was  confir-med  upon  appeal, 
though  under  the  law  of  Naples,  if  he  had 
even  within  five  years  been  engaged  in  any 
criminal  suit  as  a  party  against  them,  he  could 
irot  have  sat.  Navarro  afterwards  voted  for 
condemnation  and  for  the  severest  forms  of 
punishment.  It  was  his  expressed  opinion 
that  all  persons  charged  by  the  king’s  govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  be  found  guilty,  and  IMr.  Glad¬ 
stone  was  told  and  fully  believed  that  Poerio, 
whose  case  was  a  pretty  strong  one  even  for 
the  Neapolitan  judges,  would  have  been  ac¬ 
quitted  by  a  division  of  four  to  four  (such  is 
the  humane  pi-ovision  of  the  law  in  cases  of 
equality)  had  not  Navarro,  by  the  distinct  use 
of  intimidation,  that  is  of  threats  of  dismissal, 
to  a  judge  whose  name  has  been  mentioned, 
procured  the  numbei-s  necessary  for  a  sentence. 
^‘But  I  need  not,”  continues  Mr.  Gladstone,  “go 
into  these  foul  recesses.  I  stand  upon  the 
fact  that  Navarro,  whose  life,  according  to  the 
evidence  for  the  charge,  was  aimed  at  by  the 
prisoners,  sat  as  president  of  the  court  that 
tried  them  for  their  lives;  and  I  ask  whether 
language  can  exaggerate  the  state  of  things  in 
a  country  where  such  enormities  are  perpe¬ 
trated  under  the  direct  sanction  of  the  govern¬ 
ment?”  Even  so  ordinary  a  test  of  evidence 
as  for  a  witness  to  be  required  to  point  out 
among  a  number  of  the  accused  the  person 
against  whom  he  brought  a  particular  charge 
was  refused  by  the  court,  and  in  one  instance, 
where  the  counsel  challenged  a  witness  to 
point  out  the  man  of  whose  proceedings  he 
was  sj>eaking,  the  judge  Navan-o,  affecting 
not  to  hear  the  question,  called  out  to  that 
p.articul.ir  prisoner  by  name,  to  stand  up,  as  the 


court  had  a  question  to  ask  him,  and  then  in¬ 
formed  the  counsel  that  he  could  go  on  with 
his  examination.  “  A  laugh  of  bitter  mockery 
ran  througli  the  court.” 

Three  of  the  foi't3'-oue  prisoners  in  the  case 
were  condemned  to  death — Settembrini,  Agre- 
sti,  and  Faucitano;  Poerio  was  condemned  to 
twentj'-four  j'ears  of  irons,  but  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  sentence  to  double  irons  for 
life  was  commuted.  A  strange  error  is  state<l 
to  have  occurred.  It  seems  that  the  Nea¬ 
politan  law'  humanely  provided  that  when 
three  pei-sons  were  found  guilty  capitally  the 
sentence  could  be  pronounced  only  on  one; 
but  that  this  was  forgotten  by  the  judges, 
and  onh'  found  out  by  the  procurator-general 
or  some  other  party  after  they  thought  they 
had  finished.  It  was  stated  that  Settembrini 
and  Agresti  received  as  of  mercy  a  rejn'icve  to 
which  they  w'ere  entitled  as  of  right,  and  that 
Faucitano  had  his  punishment  commuted  be¬ 
cause  of  a  threat  of  the  withdrawal  of  certain 
useful  support  to  the  government  if  he  were 
made  to  suffer  the  extreme  penalty.  The 
actual  punishments  inflicted  on  the  prisoner, 
however,  were  full  of  horrible  cruelties.  Those 
who  were  consigned  to  the  Bagno  of  Nisida 
were  allowed  to  see  their  friends  outside  the 
prison  but  one  half-hour  a  week,  and  that  was 
the  only  time  that  they  were  not  confined 
exclusively  within  the  walls,  sixteen  of  them, 
night  and  day,  in  a  single  room  fom'teen  feet  by 
ten  and  eight  feet  high ;  and  a  small  j'ard  for 
exercise.  When  the  beds  were  let  down  at 
night  there  was  no  space  whatever  between 
them  ;  they  could  only  get  out  at  the  foot,  and 
being  chained  tw'o  and  two,  only  in  pail's.  In 
this  room  they  had  to  cook  or  prepare  what 
food  was  sent  them  by  the  kindness  of  their 
friends.  On  one  side  the  level  of  the  ground 
was  over  the  top  of  the  room,  it  therefore  reeked 
with  damp,  and  from  this,  tried  w'ith  long  con¬ 
finement,  they  suffered  greatlj'.  There  was  one 
unglazed  window,  and  that  in  a  climate  where 
it  is  always  considered  essenti.al  to  health  to 
have  the  means  of  excluding  the  open  air 
before  sunrise  or  after  sunset,  when  there  are 
often  great  vicissitudes  of  temperature.  Eaih 
man  wore  a  strong  leathern  girth  round  his 
hips.  To  this  were  secured  the  upper  ends  of 
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two  cliaius.  One  chain  of  four  long  and  heavy 
links  descended  to  a  kind  of  double  ring  fixed 
round  the  ankle :  the  seconil  chain  consisted 
of  eight  links,  each  of  the  same  weight  and 
length  witli  tlie  four,  and  this  united  the 


prisonei's  together  so  that  they  could  stand 
about  six  feet  apart.  Neither  of  these  chains 
teas  undone  day  or  night.  Ihe  jxilitical  pris¬ 
oner  was  dressed  like  the  common  felon  in 
rough  and  coiirse  red  jacket  and  dark  trou¬ 
sers,  and  with  a  small  cap  on  his  head.  The 
trouseis  buttoned  all  the  way  up,  that  they 


might  be  removed  at  night  without  disturb- 
ino-  the  chains,  the  shorter  of  which  w:is  said 
to  weigh  sixteen  and  seventeen  English 
pounds.  The  condition  of  a  man  of  educa¬ 
tion,  of  integrity,  and  refinement,  thus  man¬ 
acled  to  a  fellow-prisoner  of  whom  he  knew 
nothing,  and  who  might  be  really  a  criminal, 
must  be  imagined.  It  may  be  imagined  too 
what  additional  barbarities  were  indicted  by 
the  action  of  brutal  ofiicials — in  one  case  a 
governor  was  living  with  a  woman  of  pro¬ 
fligate  character,  who  interposed  to  prevent 
the  friends  of  prisoners  visiting  them  in  their 
captivity,  and  caused  a  guard  to  be  dismissed 
for  not  taking  the  infant  from  the  arms  of  the 
wife  of  a  prisoner  before  allowing  her  to  enter. 
The  health  of  the  captives  suffered  greatly, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  the  young  often  giew 
prematurely  old.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  seen 
Poerio  in  December  during  his  trial,  and  he 
would  not  have  known  him  in  piison  at 
Nisida,  so  greatly  was  he  altered.  He  would 
not  implore  the  king  for  pardon  for  crimes 
that  he  had  never  committed,  nor  would  he 
permit  his  mother  to  do  so  though  it  was 
suggested  to  him  from  an  authoritative  quar¬ 
ter.  That  mother  was  losing  her  mentol 
jKJwers  under  the  weight  of  her  sorrow  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  saw  her  afterwards  at  Naples, 
and  at  a  still  later  period,  Poerio  wiis  taken  fiom 
Nisida  to  Ischia,  and  it  was  believed  that  the 
object  was  to  remove  him  from  any  probable 
communication  with  his  friends,  and  by  wear¬ 
ing  his  life  away  to  get  rid  of  a  man  who  was 
one  of  those  whose  mentiil  power  was  to  be 
feared,  but  to  send  whom  to  the  scaffold  would 
raise  an  outcry  dangerous  to  the  government. 
Of  Poerio’s  character  Mr.  Gladstone’s  estimate 


is  sufficient.  “  His  father  was  a  distinguished 
lawyer.  He  liimself  is  a  refined  anil  accom¬ 
plished  gentleman,  a  copious  and  eloquent 
speaker,  a  respected  and  blameless  character. 

.  .  .  He  is  strictly  a  constitutionalist,  and 

while  I  refrain  from  examining  into  the 
shameful  clmpter  of  Neapolitan  history  which 
that  word  might  open,  I  must  beg  you  to 
remember  that  the  strict  meaning  of  that 
word  is  just  the  same  there  as  here;  tliat  it 
signifies  a  jiei-son  opposed  in  heart  to  all 
violent  measui-es  from  whatever  quarter,  and 
having  for  his  political  creed  the  mamtenance 
of  the  monarchy  on  its  legal  basis  by  legal 
means  and  with  all  the  civilizing  improvements 
of  laws  and  establishments  which  may  tend  to 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  community. 

.  .  .  I  must  say  that  the  condemnation  of 

such  a  man  for  treason  is  a  proceeding  just  as 
;  much  conformable  to  the  laws  of  truth,  justice, 

^  decency,  and  fair-phiy,  and  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  community,  in  fact  just  as  great 
and  gross  an  outrage  on  them  all,  as  would  be 
a  hke  condemnation  in  this  country  of  any  of 
our  best  known  public  men.  Lord  J ohn  Eus- 
I  sell,  or  Lord  Lansdowne,  or  Sir  James  Graham, 
j  or  yourself.  I  will  not  say  it  is  precisely  the 
same  as  respects  his  rank  and  jiosition,  but 
they  have  scarcely  any  public  man  who  stands 
I  higher,  nor  is  there  any  one  of  the  names  I 
have  mentioned  dearer  to  the  English  nation 


I 
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— perhaps  none  so  dear — as  is  that  of  Poerio 
to  his  Neapolihin  fellow-countrymen.”  In  his 
second  letter  Mr.  Gladstone  went  more  deeply 
into  the  subject  of  the  iniquitous  system  of 
government  at  Naples,  the  perjuiy  of  tlie 
king,  and  the  abominable  teaching  of  a  po¬ 
litical  catechism  prepared  by  an  oflScial  who 
was  at  Uie  head  of  “  public  instruction,”  and 
was  able  to  onlain  that  the  book  should  be 
used  in  the  schools  of  the  church,  where,  in 
the  wonls  of  its  preface,  it  would  “  invariably 
follow  close  upon  the  catechisni  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian.”  Of  course  means  could  be  taken  to 
secure  its  adoption  by  bishops  and  priests  in 
the  seminaries.  Tliose  who  neglected  it  need 
scarcely  look  for  ytreferment,  nor  would  any 
one  be  likely  to  be  ailiuitted  to  holy  orders 
till  he  had  imbibetl  these  doctrines  .along  with 
those  of  the  church.  This  work,  which  Mr. 
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Gliidstoiie  declared  was  one  of  the  most 
singular  and  detestable  lie  had  ever  seen,  was 
entitled  the  Catechismo  Filsofico,  per  uso  delle 
Scnole  Inferior!.  It  was  intended  to  counter¬ 
act  the  false  jihilosophy  of  the  Liberals,  who 
are  declai-ed  to  be  wicked,  and  M'hose  disap- 
]>roval  of  the  rigorous  acts  of  the  legitimate 
authorities  was  represented  as  one  of  their 
evil  characteristics.  The  contents  of  the  book 
consisted  of  questions  siqijiosed  to  be  asked  by 
a  scholiU'  of  a  master,  and  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
jiointed  out,  the  author  denied  all  obligation 
to  obey  the  laws  in  a  democracy,  for  he  says 
it  would  be  essentially  absurd  that  the  govern¬ 
ing  power  should  reside  in  the  governed,  and 
therefore  God  would  never  give  it  them.  A 
jieople,  it  declared,  “  cannot  establish  a  consti¬ 
tution  or  fundamental  laws,  because  such 
laws  are  of  necessity  a  limitation  of  sovereignty, 
and  this  can  never  receive  any  measure  or 
boundary  except  by  its  own  act,  otherwise  it 
would  no  longer  constitute  that  highest  and 
paramount  jiower  ordained  of  God  for  the 
well-being  of  society.”  AVhen  the  pupil  asks 
whose  business  it  is  to  decide  when  the  con¬ 
stitution  inipaii’s  the  right  of  sovereignty, 
and  is  axlvei-se  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  the 
answer  is:  “It  is  the  business  of  the  sovereign, 
because  in  him  resides  the  high  and  paramount 
power,  established  by  Goil  in  the  state,  with  a 
view  to  its  good  order  and  felicity.”  The  next 
question  is,  “  May  there  not  be  some  danger 
that  the  sovereign  may  violate  the  constitution 
without  just  cause  under  the  illusion  of  error 
or  the  impulse  of  pfission?”  To  this  the  answer 
is :  “  Errors  and  passions  are  the  maladies  of 
the  human  race;  but  the  blessings  of  health 
ought  not  to  be  refused  through  the  fear  of 
sickness.”  The  rijtht  of  a  sovereign  to  dis- 
regard  his  oath  if  he  thinks  it  necessary  is 
plainly  biught.  “  I  will  not,”  said  ^Ir.  Glad¬ 
stone,  “  go  through  all  the  false,  b.a-se,  and 
demoralizing  doctrines,  sometimes  ludicrous, 
but  oftener  liomble,  that  I  find  studiously 
veiled  under  the  phrases  of  religion  in  this 
abominable  book ;  because  I  do  not  desire  to 
produce  merely  a  general  stir  and  indignation 
in  the  mind,  but  with  the  indignation  a  clear 
and  distinct,  and  so  far  as  may  be,  a  dispas¬ 
sionate,  view  of  that  subject  which  is  its 


moving  cause.  I  say  then,  that  here  we  have 
a  complete  systematized  philosophy  of  perjury 
for  monarchs,  exactly  adajAed  to  the  actual 
facts  of  Neapolitan  history  during  the  hist 
three  and  a  half  years,  published  under  the 
sanction  and  inculcated  by  the  authority  of  a 
government  which  has  indeed  the  best  possible 
title  to  proclaim  the  precept  since  it  has  shown 
itself  a  master  of  the  j>ractice.” 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  already  reminded  his 
readers  that  in  the  month  of  January,  1848,  a 
constitution  had  been  granted  to  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  It  had  been  proclaimed  and 
sworn  to  by  the  monarch  amidst  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  solemnity  and  the  universal  joy 
of  the  people.  Liberatore,  one  of  the  Jesuits 
of  Naples,  in  a  sermon  delivered  on  the  15th 
of  April,  1848,  had  said,  “The  sovereign  has 
shown  himself  neither  obstinately  tenacious 
nor  precipitately  pliable.  He  procrastinated, 
nay  rejielled,  until  it  was  demonstrated  that 
the  demand  ^^I'oceeded  from  the  universal 
desire  of  a  party;  he  deigned  to  accede  with 
joy  when  it  was  still  in  his  power  to  resist ; 
thus  it  plainly  appeared  that  he  took  the  step 
not  through  violence  or  from  ajipi’ehension, 
but  of  his  own  free  and  sagacious  will.” 

On  the  15th  of  May  came  the  struggle,  of 
which  the  origin  is  de.scribed  in  the  most 
ojiposite  colours  by  persons  of  opposite  senti¬ 
ments.  It  ended,  howev'er,  in  the  unquestion¬ 
able  and  complete  victory  of  the  king  and  the 
troops;  and  the  triumphant  monarch  reiterated 
his  assurances  in  regard  to  the  constitution  in 
the  following  words : — 

“Neapolitans! 

“Profoundly  afflicted  by  the  horrible  cala¬ 
mity  of  the  15th  of  May,  our  most  lively 
desire  is  to  mitigate,  as  far  as  possible,  its 
consequences.  It  is  our  most  fixed  and  irre¬ 
vocable  will  to  maintain  the  constitution  of 
the  10th  of  February  pure  and  free  from  the 
shain  of  ;dl  excess.  As  it  is  the  only  one 
compatible  with  the  true  and  immediate 
wants  of  this  portion  of  Italy,  .so  it  will  be  the 
sacrosanct  altar  upon  which  must  rest  the 
destinies  of  our  most  beloved  people  and  of 
our  crown.  .  .  . 

“Resume,  then,  all  your  customary  occupa¬ 
tions;  confide  with  the  utmost  fulness  of  your 
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hearts  in  our  ffood  faith,  in  our  sense  of  reli-  i 

o  I 


;Mr.  Gladstone  then  gave  extracts  from  this 
constitution,  requesting  particular  attention 
to  its  preamble: — “With  reference  to  our 
sovereign  act  of  the  29th  of  January,  1848, 
by  which,  concurring  with  the  unanimous  de¬ 
sire  of  our  most  beloved  subjects,  we  have  pi'o- 
mised  of  our  own  full,  free,  and  spontaneous 
will  to  establish  in  this  kingdom  a  constitution 
conformable  to  the  civilization  of  the  times, 
whereof  we  then  indicated,  by  a  few  rapid 
strokes,  the  fundamental  bases,  and  reserved 
our  ratification  of  it  till  it  should  be  set  out 
and  aiTanged  in  its  principles,  according  to 
the  draft  which  our  present  ministry  of  state 
was  to  submit  to  us  within  ten  days’  time.” 

After  a  very  solemn  and  awful  oath  the 
royal  proclamation  says : — 

“  Having  heard  with  mature  deliberation 
our  council  of  state,  we  have  decided  upon 
proclaiming,  and  we  do  proclaim,  as  irrevocably 
ratified  by  us,  the  following  constitution.” 

Then  follow  the  particular  provisions,  four 
of  which  are  cited,  viz.: — 

“Art.  I.  The  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
shall  be  from  henceforward  subject  to  a  limit¬ 
ed,  hereditary,  constitutional  monarchy,  under 
representative  forms. 

“Art.  IV.  The  legislative  power  resides 
jointly  in  the  king  and  a  national  parliament, 
consisting  of  two  chambers,  the  one  of  peers, 
and  the  other  of  deputies. 

“Art.  XIV.  No  description  of  impost  can 
be  decreed  except  in  virtue  of  a  law;  com-, 
munal  imposts  included. 

“  Art.  XXIV .  Personal  liberty  is  guaran¬ 
teed.  No  one  can  be  arrested  except  in  virtue 
of  an  instrument  proceeding  in  due  form  of 
law  from  the  jiroper  authority,  the  case  of 
flagrancy  or  quasi-fiagrancy  excepted.  In  the 
case  of  arrest  by  way  of  i)revention  tlie  accused 
must  be  handed  over  to  the  proper  autliority 
within  the  terms  at  farthest  ■  of  twenty-four 
hours,  within  which  also  the  grounds  of  his 
arrest  must  be  declared  to  him.” 


In  comjxarison  with  these  solemn  declarations 
Mr.  Gladstone  described  the  actual  state  of 
things;  the  monarchy  of  Naples  was  perfectlv 
absolute  and  unlimited. 


“In  regard  to  Ai't.  iv.,”said  Mr.  Gladstone, 
“  there  existed  no  chamber  of  peers  or  cham¬ 
ber  of  deputies.  In  regard  to  Art.  xxiv., 
])ersons  were  arrested  by  the  humlred  without 
any  legal  warrant  whatever,  and  without  the 
slightest  jmetext  of  flagrancy  or  quasi- 
flagrancy;  they  were  not  handed  over  to  the 
competent  authority  within  twenty-four  horn's, 
or  even  at  all,  and  were  detained  in  the  most 
rigorous  confinement  by  the  jiolice  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  courts  and  with¬ 
out  any  communication  to  them  whatever  (if 
the  grounds  of  their  arrest. 

Such  was  the  state  of  facts  in  respect  to  the 
origin  of  the  Neapolitan  constitution,  to  its 
terms,  and  to  the  actual  conduct  of  the  guvern- 
ment  of  the  country,  in  contradiction  and  in 
defiance  at  every  point  of  its  indisputable 
fundamental  law. 

It  will  be  too  clearly  seen  how  such  a  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  law  of  the  country  and  the 
acts — not  the  occasional,  but  the  constant  and 
most  essential  acts— of  its  government  throw 
light  upon  the  distressing,  and  at  first  sight 
scarcely  credible,  allegations  of  my  first  letter. 

But  I  have  yet  another  source  of  evidence 
which  I  am  bound  to  open ;  one  which  illus¬ 
trates,  in  a  form  the  most  painful  and  revolt¬ 
ing,  the  completeness,  the  continuity,  the 
perfect  organization  of  the  system,  which  I 
have  thought  it  my  duty  to  endeavour,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  limited  ability,  to  expose  and  to 
denounce.  I  need  hardly  observe  that  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples  both  the  press  and  the 
education  of  the  people  are -under  the  control 
of  the  government ;  and  that,  setting  aside  tlie 
question  how  far  points  of  conflicting  interest 
with  the  church  may  be  an  exception,  nothing 
is  taught  or  printed  there  unless  with  its 
sanction  and  according  to  its  mind. 

What  will  be  said  in  England  when  I  men¬ 
tion,  upon  authority  which  ought  to  be  decisive, 
that  during  four  months  of  the  constitution, 
when  the  action  of  the  i^olice  too  was  mudi 
paralyzed,  tliere  was  not  a  single  case  of  any 
of  the  more  serious  crimes  in  Naples  among 
400,000  people  ?  ” 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  was  careful  not  to  give 
room  for  conclusions  which  might  be  turned 
to  wrong  account.  “I  write,”  he  said,  “at  a 
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moment  when  public  feeling  in  this  country 
is  highly  excited  on  the  subject  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  I  must  not  wilfully 
leave  room  for  extreme  inferences  to  the 
])rejudice  of  her  clergy  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  which  I  know  or  think  to  be  unwar¬ 
ranted  by  the  facts.  That  clergy,  no  doubt, 
’■ejular  and  secular,  is  a  body  of  mixed 
cliaracter,  which  I  am  not  about  to  attempt 
describing;  but  it  would,  in  my  o])iuion,  be 
unjust  to  hold  them,  as  a  body,  to  be  impli¬ 
cated  in  the  i)roceedings  of  the  government. 
A  portion  of  them,  beyond  all  question,  are 
so.  I  am  convinced,  fi'om  what  has  reached 
me,  that  a  portion  of  the  priests  make  disclo¬ 
sures  from  the  confessional  for  the  purposes 
of  the  government,  and  I  have  known  of  cases 
of  arrest  immediately  following  interviews  for 
confession  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  connect  them  together. 

But  on  the  other  hand  there  are  many  of 
the  clergy  and  even  of  the  monks  who  are 
among  the  objects  of  persecution  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  describe.  The  most  distinguished 
membei's  of  the  celebrated  Benedictine  con¬ 
vent  of  Monte  Cassino  have  for  some  time 
past  been  driven  from  the  retreat  to  which 
they  had  anew  given  the  character  of  com¬ 
bined  peace,  piety,  and  learning.  Several  of 
them  were  in  prison  when  I  was  at  Naples; 
others  not  in  actual  confiuement,  but  tremb¬ 
ling  as  a  hare  trembles  at  every  whisper  of 
the  wind.  One  was  imprisoned  for  liberal 
opinions,  another  for  being  the  brother  of  a 
man  of  liberal  opinions.  There  was  no  charge 
against  these  men,  but  the  two  brothel’s  were 
confined  because  it  was  thought  that  through 
the  first  of  them  might  possibly  be  learned 
something  against  some  other  suspected  per¬ 
son  or  persons.  Among  the  arrests  in  Decem¬ 
ber  last  there  were,  I  believe,  between  twenty 
and  thirty  of  the  clerical  order.  It  may  indeed 
be,  and  perhaps  is  true  that  the  greater  j)art 
of  the  whole  hotly  sbind  by  and  look  on  with¬ 
out  any  sympathy,  or  at  least  any  effective 
sympathy,  for  those  on  whom  the  e<lge  of  this 
shiirp  atHiction  falls;  but  this  is  i)erhaps  not 
le.ss  true  of  the  nobles,  whose  general  tone  I 
believe  to  be  that  of  disapproval  towards  the 
proceedings  of  the  government,  -while  they 


have  a  kind  of  armistice  with  it,  and  it  is  the 
chiss  beneath  them  that  beai-s  the  brunt  of  the 
struggle.” 

“The  history  of  one  country,”  continues  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  a  subsequent  page,  “may  afford 
useful  lessons  to  the  authorities  of  another; 
and  I  heartily  wish  that  the  annals  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  of  England  were  read  and 
studied  in  the  council  chamber  of  Naples.  We 
have  there  an  instance  of  an  ancient  throne 
occupied  by  a  monarch  of  rare  personal  endow¬ 
ments.  He  was  devout,  chaste,  affectionate, 
humane,  generous,  refined,  a  patron  of  letters 
and  of  art,  without  the  slightest  tinge  of 
cruelty,  though  his  ideas  were  those  of  ‘pure 
monarchy;’  frank  ami  sincere,  too,  in  his  per¬ 
sonal  character,  but  unhappily  believing  that, 
under  the  pressure  of  state  necessity,  such  as 
he  might  judge  it,  his  pledges  to  his  people 
need  not  be  kept.  That  king,  upon  whose 
refined  figure  and  lineaments,  more  happily 
immortalized  for  us  by  Vandyke  than  those 
of  any  other  of  our  sovereigns,  to  this  day  few 
Englishmen  can  look  without  emotion,  saw 
his  cause  ruined,  in  desj)ite  of  a  loyalty  and 
enthusiasm  sustaining  him,  such  as  now  is  a 
pure  vision  of  the  past.  It  was  not  ruined  by 
the  strength  of  the  anti-monarchical  or  puri¬ 
tanical  factions,  nor  even  by  his  predilections 
for  absolutism ;  but  by  that  one  sad  and  miser¬ 
able  feature  of  insincerity,  which  prevented 
the  general  rally  of  his  well-disposed  and 
sober-minded  subjects  round  him  till  the  time 
had  passed,  the  commonwealth  had  been 
launched  down  the  slide  of  revolution,  and 
those  violent  and  reckless  fanatics  had  gained 
the  upper  hand  who  left  the  foul  stain  of  his 
blood  on  the  good  name  of  England. 

And  why  should  I  not  advert  to  another 
lesson  which  the  last  few  weeks  have  ripened 
to  our  hand?  King  Ernest  of  Hanover  is 
gathered  to  his  fathers.  When  he  went  from 
England  in  1837  to  assume  his  German  crown 
he  was  the  butt  and  byword  of  Liberalism  in 
all  its  grades;  and  among  the  professors  of  the 
Conservative  oj)inions,  which  he  maintained 
in  their  sharpest  forms,  few,  indeed,  were 
those  hardy  enough  to  own  that  prince  a.s  po¬ 
litically  their  kin;  while  Hanover,  misled  as 
it  afterwarils  aj)ijeared  by  the  freedoms  of 
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English  criticism,  received  him  with  more 
dread  than  atiection.  Foui'teeii  years  elapse, 
lie  passes  unshaken  through  tlie  tempest  of  a 
revolution  that  rocks  or  si la Item  loftier  thrones 
than  his.  lie  dies  amidst  the  universal  resj)ect 
and  the  general  confidence  and  attachment  of 
his  subjects.  lie  leaves  to  his  son  a  well- 
established  government  and  an  honoured  name; 
and  in  England  itself  the  very  organs  of  de¬ 
mocratic  feeling  and  opinion  are  seen  strewing 
the  flowers  of  their  honest  panegyric  on  his 
tomb.  And  why?  The  .answer  is  brief  but 
emph.atic;  because  he  said  what  he  meant, 
and  did  what  he  said.  Doubtless  his  political 
educ.ation  had  been  better  than  men  thought, 
and  had  left  deeper  traces  upon  him;  but  his 
unostentatious  sincerity  was  his  tre;isure;  it 
wiis  ‘the  barrel  of  meal  th.at  wasted  not,  the 
cruse  of  oil  th.at  did  not  fail.”’ 

To  sum  up  all,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  th.at  the 
execrable  irractices  carried  on  by  members 
and  agents  of  the  Neapolitan  government,  if 
they  were  before  unknown  to  its  he.ads,  were 
now  brought  to  their  knowledge,  .and  they 
themselves  must  have  some  idea  with  what 
feelings  the  statement  of  them  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  Europe. 

The  case  had  c||ne  to  this  point ;  that  either 
the  Neapolitan  government  should  separ.ate 
from  these  hideous  iniquities,  or  else  the  ques¬ 
tion  would  arise.  Was  it  just  or  wise  to  give 
countenance  and  war-rant  to  the  rloctrine  of 
those  who  taught  that  kings  and  their  govern¬ 
ments  were  the  n.atural  enemies  of  man,  the 
tyrants  over  his  body  and  the  contominators 
of  his  soul?  And  if  we  thought  not,  then 
every  state  in  Europe,  every  public  man,  no 
matter  wh.at  his  p.ai-ty  or  his  colour,  evei-y 
member  of  the  great  family  of  Christendom 
whose  heart  beat  for  its  welfare,  should,  by 
declaring  his  sentiments  on  every  fitting  occa¬ 
sion,  separate  himself  from  such  a  government, 
and  decline  to  recogni/.e  the  smallest  mor:il 
p.artuershii)  or  kin  with  it,  until  the  huge 
mountain  of  crime,  which  it  had  rear-ed,  should 
h.ave  been  levelled  with  the  dust. 

We  have  dwelt  .at  some  length  on  these 
remarkable  letters  because,  though  they  had 
not  the  immeiliate  effect  of  inducing  either 
our  own  or  any  other  government  to  iuter])ose 


on  behalf  of  the  falsely  accused  and  barbar¬ 
ously  ])ersecuted  prisoners  in  Naples,  they 
dragged  into  the  light  the  inisd(jings  of  the 
infamous  Ferdinand  and  the  advisers  and 
j)arasites  of  whom  he  w.as  alternately  the  tool 
and  the  commander.  Thenceforward  the 
eyes  of  Europe  were  upon  Naples,  and  other 
tyi-annical  rulers  began  to  calculate  what 
might  be  the  effect  of  such  disclosures  if  the 
time  should  come  when,  with  a  fierce  and 
sudden  outburst  of  resentment,  the  leaders  of 
.a  revolution  should  leap  to  the  front  with  the 
moral  if  not  the  material  support  of  England 
and  the  countries  which  held  a  free  politicid 
creed.  The  result  w.as  that  the  sympathies  of 
the  English  people,  and  the  English  rulers 
too,  were  with  Garibaldi  and  the  Italian 
patriots,  and  that  there  were  no  lack  of  demon¬ 
strations  to  prove  it,  while  the  funds  for 
carrying  out  the  revolution  which  subsequently 
overthrew  the  Neapolitan  government,  Van¬ 
ished  Ferdinand,  set  the  surviving  victims  of 
cruelty  free,  and  ultimately  gave  constitutional 
liberty  to  Italy,  were  largely  augmented  by 
the  private  subscriptions  and  the  personal 
effoi-ts  of  English  men  and  women. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  th.at  the  letters 
written  by  Gladstone  delighted  P.almerston, 
W'ho  was  then,  of  course,  foreign  minister, 
and  h.ad  he  remained  in  office  in  1852  more 
direct  results  of  their  revelations  might  have 
ensued ;  but  at  all  events  Palmerston  took  a 
very  decided  course,  and  on  the  17th  of  July 
(1851)  all  the  world  learned  what  he  had 
done.  It  was  just  before  the  prorogation  of 
the  house  that  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans  said,  “From 
a  i3ublicatiou  entitled  to  the  highest  consider¬ 
ation  it  appeal's  that  there  are  at  present 
.above  20,000  jiei-sons  confined  in  the  prisons 
of  Naples  for  alleged  politic.al  offences;  that 
these  prisoners  have,  with  extremely  fewexcepi- 
tions,  been  thus  immured  in  violation  of  the 
existing  haws  of  the  country,  and  without  the 
slightest  legal  trial  or  public  inquiry  into 
their  respective  c.ases;  that  they  include  a 
late  jnime  minister  and  a  majority  of  the  late 
Neapolitan  parliament  as  well  as  a  large  pro- 
poHion  of  the  most  respectable  and  intelligent 
classes  of  society ;  that  these  prisoners  are 
chained  two  .and  two  together;  that  these 
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clijiius  ai-e  never  undone,  tlay  or  night,  for 
any  purj)ose  whatever,  and  that  the  ]jri- 
sonera  are  suffering  refiiieinenta  of  cruelty 
and  barbarity  unknown  in  any  other  civilized 
country.  It  is  consequently  asked  if  the 
Rritish  minister  at  the  court  of  Naples  has 
been  instructed  to  emjiloy  his  good  offices  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  for  tlie  diminution  of 
these  lamentable  severities,  and  with  what 
result?”  Lord  Palmei-ston  stated  in  reply 
that  her  majesty’s  government  had  received 
with  pain  a  confirmation  of  the  impressions 
wliich  had  been  created  by  various  accounts 
they  had  received  from  other  quarters  of  the 
very  unfortunate  calamitous  condition  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples.  The  British  government, 
however,  had  not  deemed  it  a  part  of  their 
duty  to  make  any  formal  representations  to 
the  government  of  Najiles  on  a  matter  that 
related  entirely  to  the  internal  affairs  of  that 
country.  ‘’At  the  same  time,”  continued  the 
foreign  minister,  “Mr.  Gladstone,  whom  I 
may  freely  name,  though  not  in  his  capacity 
of  a  member  of  parliament,  has  done  himself, 
I  think,  very  great  honour  by  the  course  he 
pursued  at  Naples  and  by  the  course  he  has 
followed  since ;  for  I  think  that  when  you  see 
an  English  gentleman,  who  goes  to  jiass  a 
winter  at  Naples,  instead  of  confining  himself 
to  those  amusements  that  abound  in  that  city, 
instead  of  diving  into  volcanoes  and  exploring 
excavated  cities — ■when  we  see  him  going  to 
courts  of  justice,  visiting  prisons,  descending 
into  dungeons,  and  examining  great  numbers 
of  the  cases  of  unfortunate  victims  of  illegality 
and  injustice  with  a  view  afterwards  to  enlist 
public  opinion  in  the  endeavour  to  I'emedy 
those  abuses — I  think  that  is  a  course  that 
does  honour  to  the  person  who  pursues  it; 
and,  concurring  in  feeling  wdth  him  that  the 
influence  of  public  opinion  in  Europe  might 
have  some  useful  effect  in  setting  such  matters 
riglit,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  send  coi)ies  of 
his  pampldet  to  our  ministers  in  the  various 
courts  of  Europe,  directing  them  to  give  to 
each  government  copies  of  the  pamj)hlet,  in 
the  hope  that  by  affording  them  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  reading  it  they  might  be  led  to  use 
their  influence  in  j)romotiiig  wliat  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  my  honourable  and  gallant  friend — a 


remedy  for  the  evils  to  which  ho  ha,a  re- 
ferreil.”  This  declaration  was  warmly  accepted 
by  the  house. 

Several  so-called  rejdies  were  put  forward 
pretending  to  refute  Mr.  Gladstone’s  state¬ 
ments,  among  tliem  one  by  M.  Gondon,  the 
editor  of  the  Univers,  another  by  Alj>honse 
Balleydier;  but  they  were  so  obviously  written 
to  bolster  uj)  Ferdinand  and  his  government 
out  of  opposition  to  England,  that  they  excited 
little  attention,  tliough  they  were  full  of  in¬ 
vective  against  the  author  of  the  letters.  There 
was  another  reply  by  a  Mr.  Charles  Macfarlane, 
who  was  emi)loyed  by  some  one  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  Neajiolitan  government;  but  the 
statements  he  made  were  many  of  them  nomore 
than  mere  contradictions  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
charges,  most  of  which  were  sustained  by  un¬ 
deniable  evidence,  and  were  afterwards  inoved 
to  have  been  true.  This  pamphlet,  written  to 
order,  was  sent  by  the  Neapolitan  envoy  in 
London  to  Lord  Palmerston,  with  a  letter  re¬ 
questing  that  the  foreign  minister  would  send 
it  round  also  to  the  European  courts ;  but 
Palmerston  was  not  so  easily  to  be  cajoled, 
and  coolly  declined  being  accessory  to  the  cii’- 
culation  of  a  composition  which  he  bluntly 
characterized  as  “only  a  tissue  of  bare  a.sser- 
tion  and  reckless  denial,  mixed  up  with  coarse 
ribaldry  and  commonplace  abuse  of  j’nblic 
men  and  jjolitical  parties.”  As  Prince  Cas- 
telcicala  had  addressed  him  on  the  subject,  he 
felt  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  letters 
to  Lord  Aberdeen  jmesented  an  afflicting  jfic- 
ture  of  a  system  of  illegality,  injustice,  and 
cruelty,  practised  by  the  officers  and  agents  of 
the  government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
such  as  might  have  been  hoped  would  not 
have  existed  in  any  European  country  at  the 
present  day;  and  the  information  which  had 
been  received  ujjon  these  matters  from  many 
other  sources  led,  unfortunately,  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Mr.  Gladstone  by  no  means  over¬ 
stated  the  various  evils  which  he  described. 
But  Mr.  Gladstone’s  letters  were  evidently 
written  and  published  not — as  the  j>amphlet 
which  had  been  .sent  insinuated — in  a  spirit  of 
hostility  to  the  King  of  Naples,  or  with  feel¬ 
ings  adverse  to  the  jiarliamentary  and  mon¬ 
archical  constitution  which  his  Sicilian  majesty 
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liad  granted  to  his  subjects  and  liad  confirmed 
by  his  royal  oath.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  object 
seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  the 
friendly  j)arj)ose  of  dr.awing  public  attention 
to,  and  of  directing  the  force  of  jmblic  opinion 
upon,  abuses  which,  if  allowed  to  continue, 
must  necessarily  sap  the  foundations  of  the 
Neapolitan  monarchy,  and  ])re])are  the  way 
for  those  violent  revulsions  which  the  resent¬ 
ments  produced  by  a  dee])  sense  of  long-con¬ 
tinued  and  wide-sjiread  injustice  are  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  to  j)roduce.  It  might  have 
been  hoped  that  the  Neapolitan  government 
would  have  received  those  letters  in  the  sjjirit 
in  which  they  manifestly  were  written,  and 
would  have  set  to  work  earnestly  and  eflectu- 
ally  to  correct  those  manifold  and  grave  abuses 
to  which  their  attention  had  thus  been  drawn. 
It  was  obvious  that  by  such  a  course  the  Nea¬ 
politan  government  would  do  more  to  frustrate 
the  designs  of  revolutionists,  and  to  strengthen 
the  monarchical  institutions  of  their  country, 
than  could  be  effected  by  the  most  vigorous 
ju'oceedings  of  the  most  vigilant  minister  of 
])olice. 

This  was  indeed  taking  things  with  rather 
the  high  hand  of  the  schoolmaster,  but  in 
this  instance  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
l)ai'ticular  complaint  of  Palmerston’s  lecturing. 
The  government  of  Naples  was  too  bad  to 
find  any  but  ])aid  or  interested  apologists. 
On  the  7th  of  September  (1851)  we  find 
Palmerston  writing  to  his  brother,  “  Your 
account  of  the  effect  produced  by  Gladstone’s 
i)ami)hlet  is  highly  interesting  and  curious. 
The  Neapolitan  government  will  not  have 
been  much  ])leased  and  edified  by  my  answer 
to  Castelcicala  about  Macfarlane’s  i)amphlet, 
nor  would  they  be  much  gratified  if  they 
were  to  receive  a  collection  of  all  the  articles 
which  have  appeared  on  this  subject  in  the 
various  new8i)ai)ei's  in  England  and  in  Ger¬ 
many.  I  still  ho])e  that  the  discussion  may 
do  some  good  and  excite  some  shame  in  their 
minds ;  one  might  almost  hope  it  would  w’ork 
some  change  in  their  conduct.  The  French, 
as  you  say,  defend  as  well  as  they  can  the 
Neapolitan  government,  but  they  every  now 
and  then  let  out  things  which  undermine 
their  defence.  Walewski  told  Milnes  the 


other  day,  as  a  j)roof  of  the  goodness  of  heart 
of  the  King  of  Naj)les,  that  at  his,  Walewski’s, 
request  the  king  had  at  one  time  jjX’omised  to 
set  free  three  hundred  ])ri.soner8  against  whom 
no  charge  or  no  j)roof  had  been  establi-shed. 
‘How  grateful,’  said  Milnes,  ‘these,  men  must 
have  been;  did  they  not  come  to  thank  you 
for  their  release?’  ‘Why,’  said  Walewski, 
‘you  see,  after  the  king  had  made  the  promise 
the  chief  of  the  j)olice  came  to  him  and  said 
that  if  the  men  were  set  free  he  could  not 
answer  for  the  king’s  life;  and  so, you  see,  the 
men  were  not  set  free.’  1  sent  you  a  copy  of 
my  answer  to  Castelcicala  to  be  given  to  the 
Neapolitan  government,  because  I  thought 
that  my  friend  the  j)rince  would  jxrobably  not 
send  them  exactly  a  correct  co])}',  but  would 
probably  leave  out  the  words  about  the  king’s 
oath.” 

Already  several  waiters  had  taken  up  the 
subject  in  defence  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  state¬ 
ments  as  against  the  pretended  rej)lies ;  and 
one  very  able  pamphlet  by  an  anonymous 
.author  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  in  his  own  subsequent  reply  to  wh.at 
j)urported  to  be  the  government  defence. 
This  reply,  a  publication  which  belonged  more 
to  politics  than  to  literature  in  any  ordinary 
sense  of  the  woi’d,  w.as  entitled  “  An  Exam¬ 
ination  of  the  Official  Reply  of  the  Neapolitan 
Government.”  It  was  issued  in  the  early 
part  of  1852  by  Mr.  John  Murray,  and  has 
been  republished  in  the  most  recent  collec¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  works.  Sjjeaking  of 
the  apology,  to  which  it  was  a  rejoinder,  Mr. 
Glad.stone  wrote,  “  I  h.ave  termed  the  produc¬ 
tion  before  me  a  reply  which  is  no  confutiition, 
nor  even  an  attempt  at  one;  and  I  must 
freely  confess  that  my  firet  quarrel  is  with  its 
title.  It  is  called  a  ‘Review  of  the  Errors 
and  Misrei)rescn Cations  Published,’  and  so 
forth ;  but  if  the  object  of  a  title  be  to  give 
a  correct  descri])tion  it  ought  to  have  been 
denominated,  ‘A  Tacit  Admission  of  the  Ac¬ 
curacy  of  Nine -tenth  P.aiTs  of  the  State¬ 
ments  contained  in  Two  Letters  to  the  Eaid 
of  Aberdeen.’  For  tho.se  who  do  not  enter 
into  the  Ciise  it  soxinds  vei-y  well  when  they 
are  told  that  the  errora  and  misrepresentations, 
or,  as  they  have  in  some  quarters  been  called. 
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falsehoods  and  caluniuies,  of  iiiy  lettei's  have 
Ijeen  answered ;  hut  I  now  assert,  without 
fear  even  of  challenge,  that  nine-tenths  of 
iny  most  startling  assertions  are  passed  hy  in 
total  silence  in  the  ‘  Apology  of  tlie  Neapolitan 
Government.’  And  I  supix)se  it  is  no  ex¬ 
travagant  assumption  if  I  treat  that  silence, 
in  an  answer  that  made  its  apjjearance  three 
or  four  months  after  the  parties  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  charge,  as  simply  equiva¬ 
lent  to  an  admission  of  the  facts.” 

Mr.  Gladstone  divided  his  reply  into  four 
jiarts.  In  the  first  he  qualified  or  withdrew 
certain  comparatively  unimportant  statements 
in  which  he  was  apparently  in  error.  He  next 
dealt  with  the  points  in  which,  though  the 
Neapolitan  government  contradicted  him,  he 
found  himself  bound  to  maintain  his  position. 
In  the  third  part  he  exposed  the  passages  in 
which,  without  denying  the  charges  in  his 
letters  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the  Neapolitan 
government  endeavoured  to  throw  dust  in  the 
reader’s  ej'es,  and  leave  him  with  a  vague  im¬ 
pression  that  they  were  false.  In  the  fourth 
|)art  Mr.  Gladstone  handled  the  “unofficial” 
contradictious  of  Mr.  !Macfarlane  cand  other 
aj)ologists,  which  the  government  of  Naples 
had  nothing  to  say  to.  The  general  effect  was 
crushing;  but  the  original  lettei’s  h.ad  been 
ettectual,  and  the  rejdy  had  little  weight.  The 
“examination”  therefore  commanded  only 
small  interest.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  self-restrained 
manner  gav’e  offence  to  a  few  even  of  the 
moderate  side,  beciiuse  they  held  it  to  be  ex¬ 
cessive  and  out  of  place.  L^pon  this  question, 
however,  the  right  hououi'able  gentleman  was 
himself  the  best  judge,  and  we  now  all  of  us 
know  how  often  his  external  calmness  is  the 
result  of  an  efibrt  in  behalf  of  what  he  con¬ 
siders  Christian  jiroprietiq  while  the  fire  of 
indignation  is  throbbing  white-hot  within. 

His  resolute  treatment  of  this  subject — 
ill  which  he  had  no  interest  but  that  of  com¬ 
mon  human  it  V — was  an  interesting  sugges- 
tion  of  the  future  of  his  career.  He  has 
been  much  ridiculed  by  cynics  for  his  “flesh- 
and-blood”  treatment  of  popuhu'  questions; 
but  there  was  and  is  nothing  ridiculous  about 
it.  It  was  noticed  at  the  time  this  rejoinder 
was  published  that  Mr.  Gladstone  appeared 
VoL.  II. 


to  take  pains  to  avoid  the  larger  political 
issues  into  which  the  discussion  seemed  bound 
to  run ;  but  that  his  writing  contained  pro¬ 
phecies,  far  from  obscure,  of  a  time  when  he 
would  find  himself  forced  into  much  wider 
and  deeper  discussions  of  political  principle 
than,  as  a  disciple  of  the  cautious  Peel,  he 
had  as  yet  openly  apjiroached. 

The  year  1851  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
berjueathed  a  legacy  of  uneasiness  to  England 
ill  the  coup  d’etat  of  Louis  Napoleon.  The 
most  extraordinary  part  of  the  whole  story 
is  the  startling  illustration  which  it  gives  of 
the  power  of  a  name,  and,  incidentally,  of  the 
dejiths  of  popular  ignorance.  France  had  no 
just,  wise,  or  kind  reason  for  honouring  the 
name  of  Na^wleon.  He  was  probably  one  of 
the  very  worst  men  that  ever  lived ;  in  all 
things  but  one  or  two  a  quack  and  very  vulgar 
ignoramus;  and  cynically  reckless  of  human 
life  and  welfare.  In  all  the  records  of  the 
bad  things  said  by  bad  men  there  is  nothing 
to  excel  in  vileness  Napoleon’s  unquotable 
remark  as  he  surveyed  a  battlefield.  Uii  nuit 
de  Paris— -hxit  we  dare  not  go  on  with  it.  It 
has  been  maintained  latterly  by  historical 
critics  that  there  is  evidence  that  he  coiitem- 
])lated  a  universal  western  empire,  of  which 
he  was  to  be  himself,  of  course,  the  head. 
There  is  some  reason  to  think  so,  from  his 
dwelling  so  much  on  his  own  dictum,  that 
there  are  at  bottom  only  two  races,  the  Occi¬ 
dentals  and  the  Orientals,  and  from  his  Rus¬ 
sian  enterprise.  But  when  we  consider  the 
awful  drafts  which  he  made  upon  France  in 
blood  and  treasure,  his  break-down  at  last, 
the  evident  fact  that  his  ambition  was  a  selfish 
iiLsanity,  and  that  though  he  was  not  design¬ 
edly  cruel  there  was  no  treachery  or  cruelty 
that  he  was  not  ready  for  when  either  lay  in 
:  his  path  ;  when,  in  fine,  we  consider  that  his 
career  has  been  visited  with  the  universal 
execration  of  good  men  out  of  France — it  is 
!  an  awful  lesson  that  the  mere  name  of  Napo- 
I  leon  was  what  gave  Louis  Napoleon,  the  re¬ 
puted  nephew  of  the  departed  emperor,  his 
prestige.  It  is  said  indeed,  and  has  not  been 
denied,  that  scores  of  thousands  of  the  pea¬ 
santry  of  France — the  Jacques  Bonhommes  ot 
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the  Fair  Land — believed  it  was  the  emperor 
they  were  voting  for  when  they  made  Louis 
Napoleon  president  over  the  head  of  Cavai- 
gnac.  There  is  nothing  incredible  in  this. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  year  1852  opens 
with  “the  days  of  December”  very  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  Europe,  and  the  second  French 
empire  close  at  hand.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
new  year  Louis  Napoleon  went  through  the 
ceremony  of  a  religious  installation  as  presi¬ 
dent  for  ten  years  at  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  a  ceremony  which  carefully  imitated 
that  which  was  adopted  by  Napoleon  the 
Great  as  First  Consul.  Nicholas  of  Russia 
had  conferred  upon  the  president  the  order 
of  St.  Andrew,  which  was  usually  given  to 
monarchs.  Everywhere  on  the  Continent  out 
of  France  there  was  visible  satisfaction  to  this 
extent,  that  the  new-comer,  the  parvemi,  as 
lie  was  called,  is  manifestly  a  friend  of  “  the 
party  of  order.”  Among  minor  mattei’s  in 
which  Louis  Napoleon  parodied  his  reputed 
uncle,  may  be  mentioned  the  restoration  of 
the  eagle  to  the  national  flag.  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  he  w'as  on  the  whole 
liked  or  trusted ;  certainly  he  was  viewed 
with  general,  though  not  universid,  suspicion 
in  our  own  country. 

Here  there  was  much  excitement  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  recent  withdrawal  of  Lord 
Palmerston  from  the  post  of  foreign  minister, 
and  the  substitution  of  Lord  Granville.  The 
latter  was,  till  now,  unknown  to  general  poli¬ 
tics  ;  was  known,  however,  to  be  no  stranger 
to  the  could;  and  was  sujijiosed  by  malcon¬ 
tents  to  be  cajiable  of  entering  into  alliances, — 
with  Prince  Albert  to  help  him,— that  had  a 
sinister  bearing  on  liberty  in  England.  His 
private  history  w:is  severely  criticised.  A\'as 
not  his  wife  a  French  or  Austrian  lady,  and 
a  Roman  Catholic?  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  prince  consort  was  still  an  object  of 
great  suspicion  with  a  large  number  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  ;  that  Kossuth  and  Mazzini  were 
much  on  the  alert,  especially  the  former;  and 
that  the  wildest  nimours  were  afloat  in  regard 
to  the  secession  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Never 
was  there  greater,  or,  in  one  sense,  more 
amusing  confusion  as  to  wh.it  “ministers”  had 
done.  The  names  of  Lord  Jolm  Russell, 


Count  Walewski,  Palmerston,  and  Kossuth 
were  mixed  up  in  a  manner  which  formed  the 
stiiple  of  some  of  the  best  jiolitical  jeux-d’esprits 
which  ever  ap|)eared  in  England.  We  are  not 
much,  if  at  all,  better  informed  now  than  we 
were  then  as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  the 
disputes  of  the  cabinet  of  those  days.  But 
we  may  certainly  congratulate  ourselves  on 
certain  great  imiirovements.  It  would  no 
longer  be  easy — not  to  say  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible — to  construct  such  cabinets  as  seemed 
at  that  time  a  matter  of  course;  family  parties, 
they  might  be  called;  high-handed  action,  like 
that  of  Lonl  John  Russell  (whatever  its  mo¬ 
tive  or  princi]ile)  is  scarcely  j)racticable ;  and 
the  truth  leaks  out  nowmuchmore  rapidly  than 
it  did  then.  Indeed,  the  whole  “platform”  in 
public  affairs  has  changed.  A  foreign  minister 
like  Palmerston  is  no  longer  conceivable. 

The  extreme  distinst  of  the  Fi-ench  presi¬ 
dent  which  was  generally  felt  in  this  country 
led  to  many  discussions  as  to  our  prepared¬ 
ness  for  war.  The  poet-laureate,  who  has 
always  advocated  the  training  of  the  whole 
male  population  to  arms,  was  one  of  those 
who  eagerly  raised  the  cry  of  danger.  His 
poems  published  in  the  Examiner  newsjiaper, 
a  little  rough  and  “  populai’”  in  workmanship, 
and  printed  without  his  name,  struck  the  key¬ 
note  of  a  movement  which  never  slackened 
much  till,  owing  largely,  if  not  altogether 
originally,  to  the  exertions  of  Cajitain  Alfred 
Bate  Richards,  the  volunteer  force  of  this 
country  was  an  accomplished  fact. 

Most  readers  of  Tennyson  will  remember 
the  striking  verses  headed  “The  Third  of 
February,  1852,”  a  powerful  remonstrance 
against  the  deprecation  in  the  House  of  Lords 
of  the  extreme  ojijiosition  to  the  president  of 
the  French  republic  and  the  coup  d’etat  ex¬ 
pressed  by  many  influential  newspapers  and 
by  violent  speeches  at  public  meetings.  Some 
of  the  lines  were  not  soon  forgotten,  nor  sliould 
they  cease  to  be  remembered  though  they 
will,  it  may  be  hoped,  never  need  to  be  re¬ 
peated  in  relation  to  the  country  with  whicli 
through  all,  we  maintained  friendly  and  even 
cordial  relations. 

“  As  long  a.s  we  remain  we  must  speak  free 
Tho’  all  the  storm  of  Europe  on  us  break ; 
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No  little  German  state  are  we 

But  the  one  voice  in  Eurojie :  we  must  speak : 

That  if  to-night  our  greatness  were  struck  dead 
There  might  be  left  some  record  of  the  tilings  we 
said. 

“  If  you  lie  fearful  then  must  we  be  bold, 

Our  Britain  cannot  salve  a  tyrant  o’er. 

Better  the  waste  .Atlantic  roll’d 
On  her  and  us  and  ours  for  evermore. 

What have  we  fought  for  Freedom  from  our  prime, 
At  last  to  dodge  and  palter  with  a  public  crime?” 

ile.aiiwhile  we  were  at  war  with  the  Kaf¬ 
firs,  who  were  giving  u.s  a  great  deal  more 
trouble  than  we  expected,  ami  rapidly  learn¬ 
ing  to  tight  British  soldiers,  while  the  nature 
of  the  country,  their  skill  in  firing  from  am¬ 
bush,  and  their  ingenious  daring  in  making 
raids,  gave  our  troojw  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
The  slaughter  was  dreadful. 

Kossuth  was  now  in  the  heyday  of  his 
American  tour,  and  the  idea  of  a  “  league  of 
freedom”  in  which  America  should  unite  with 
England  for  purposes  of  intervention  on  be¬ 
half  of  Hungary,  Italy,  and  even  Poland,  was 
popular  in  the  United  States.  In  addressing 
the  first  division  of  the  militia  of  New  York 
Kossuth  powerfully  advocated  the  formation 
of  citizen  armies  in  all  free  countries.  “  As  to 
myself,”  said  this  great  but  over-excitable 
orator,  “  I  have  here  a  sword  on  my  side  given 
me  by  an  American  citizen.  This  being  a  gift 
from  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  I  take  it 
as  a  token  of  encouragement  for  me  to  go  on 
in  that  way  which,  with  the  blessing  of  Al¬ 
mighty  Gml,  will  perhaps  lead  us  to  see  again 
our  fatherland  independent  and  free;  and  I 
swear  here  before  you,  gentlemen,  that  this 
American  sword  in  my  hand  will  be  always 
faitliful  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  that  it  will 
be  foremost  in  the  battle  for  it,  and  that  it 
never  will  be  iwlluted  either  by  ambition 
or  cowardice.  First  Division  of  New  York 
State  Militia,  I  engage  you  to  become  the 
controlling  power  of  this  ray  solemn  oath  !” 

Here  the  contemporary  accounts  state  that 
the  “  whole  division  lose  and  cheered  the  ex¬ 
governor  of  Hungary  with  a  jierfect  furor.” 
This  is  a  small  matter;  but  it  is  not  unimpor¬ 
tant  to  notice  the  strength  of  the  revolutionarj* 
excitement  in  Europe  and  America  which 


was  so  soon  to  decay,  and  the  growth  of  the 
ideas  springing  out  of  it  which  led  to  practical 
results  iifter  all. 

A  topic  which  lies  nearer  home  is  that  of 
National  Education,  and  this  also  was  much, 
and  not  uuprofitably,  agitated  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  year  1852.  A  deputation 
from  the  National  Public  School  Association, 
headed  by  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  and  Mr.  W. 
J.  Fox  (then  member  of  Parliament  for  Old¬ 
ham)  waited  upon  Lord  John  Russell  with  the 
draft  of  a  bill  for  establishing  free  jjublic 
schools  in  England  and  Wales.  Mr.  Bazley, 
afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Bazley,  spoke  in  the 
warmest  manner  of  the  good  which  had  been 
done  by  the  education,  poor  as  it  was,  which 
had  been  provided  for  under  the  Factories 
Acts.  He  said  the  little  girls  had  been 
taught  not  only  reading,  writing,  and  accounts, 

;  but  knitting  and  sewing;  and  the  acquisition 
I  of  these  little  accomplishments  of  female  life 
;  had  been  productive  of  the  best  effects  among 
!  the  poor.  The  boys  also,  who  had  gone  into 
j  the  factoi'ies  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  had  by 
I  the  instruction  they  had  received  been  ren- 
I  dered  capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of 
j  much  higher  positions  than  they  could  have 
undertaken  without  such  instruction.  Under 
the  scheme  at  this  time  proposed,  certain 
hours  were  to  be  set  apart  for  the  religious 
instruction,  which  was  to  be  given  separately 
from  the  secuhir,  under  a  conscience  clause; 
and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Jewish  and 
Quaker  gentlemen  were  among  the  members 
I  of  the  deputation,  earnestly  supporting  the 
bill.  At  this  date  “  the  religious  difficulty,” 
as  it  was  called,  existed  in  great  force,  and 
Lord  John  Russell,  the  prime  minister,  made 
a  reply,  that  was  almost  a  manifesto,  and  which, 
though  not  very  encouraging,  well  deserves 
to  be  remembered.  “  My  own  opinion,”  said 
his  lordshii's  “is  that  the  question  is  advanc¬ 
ing  to  a  solution,  but  I  know  it  is  the  opinion 
of  Lord  Lansdowne— and  it  is  my  opinion 
also — that  the  question  is  not  at  present  in  such 
a  state  as  to  be  ripe  for  the  government  to 
undertake  it,  and  that  by  \mdei-taking  it  i);  e- 
maturely  they  would  be  more  likely  to  uiar 
1  the  object  than  promote  it.  I  believe  that  a 
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great  majority  of  those  who  in  Manchester 
pay  the  rates  are  willing  to  concur  in  paying 
an  additional  rate  for  the  promotion  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  I  think  that  a  very  encouraging  cir¬ 
cumstance.  Men  do  not  generally  say  they 
would  rather  pay  more  rates  than  they  now 
pay,  and  their  being  willing  to  jKiy  a  rate  for 
education  proves  the  estimation  in  which  edu¬ 
cation  is  held,  and  the  great  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  it.  I  wish  only  further  to  say 
that  I  hope  you  will  go  on  with  your  scheme, 
without  of  cour.se  pledging  myself  to  take  any 
course  with  resjjcct  to  it.  I  hope,  however, 
you  will  go  on  with  your  scheme,  because  I 
think  that  even  failure  in  schemes  of  this 
kind  produces  very  great  good.  M'ith  regard 
to  the  measure  to  wliich  we  have  often  alluded 
— that  of  Sir  J.  Graham — though  he  failed  in 
his  most  laudable  object,  and  produced  for 
the  moment  a  great  deal  of  clamour  and  dis¬ 
sension,  yet  the  result  was  that  great  efforts 
were  made  to  promote  education,  and  great 
advantages  followed  from  those  eudeavoui-s. 
I  must  certainly  say  I  do  not  share  the 
opinions  of  those  who  think  there  is  any  hos¬ 
tility  between  secnlar  and  religious  instruc¬ 
tion.  I  am  convinced  that  secular  instruction, 
so  far  from  being  hostile  to  religion,  will  pre¬ 
pare  the  minds  of  those  so  in.structed  for  the 
reception  of  religious  instruction.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  sentences  that 
“coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before”  in 
the  matter  of  national  education  in  England 
as  well  as  in  others.  What  Lord  John 
Eussell  lacked  at  this  time  was  not  sagacity, 
but  courage  and  energy.  It  was  reserved  for 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  to  show  the 
world  what  could  be  done  by  men  who  would 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  The  hesi¬ 
tating  answer  of  Lord  John  aroused  some 
very  strong  criticism,  especially  oir  the  part 
of  Mr.  Eoebuck,  but  nothing  more  was  done. 

The  National  Eeform  Association  was  at 
this  time  actively  engaged  in  driving  the 
spur  into  the  sides  of  the  Whigs.  Scotland 
took  her  full  share  in  the  attempts  which 
were  made  by  public  meetings  and  otherwise 
to  stimulate  Lord  John  Eussell  and  his  col¬ 
leagues,  from  whom  too  much  was  expected. 
But  the  state  of  alfaii-s  in  the  dispute  between 


the  iron-masters  and  the  Amalgamated  En¬ 
gineers  was  in  this  :is  in  other  ways  unlucky. 
The  attention  of  tens  of  thousands  of  intelli¬ 
gent  working-men  was  diverted,  by  what 
Wiis  called  “  the  masters’  strike,”  from  public 
affairs  in  general.  Much  time,  thought,  and 
feeling  were  however  expended  on  the  subject 
of  rifle- clubs  and  the  national  defences. 

The  abolition  of  all  hixes  on  knowledge, 
and  of  the  ])enny  newspajjer  stamp  to  begin 
with,  was  a  subject  that  was  not  allowed  to 
sleep,  because  it  may  be  said  to  have  come 
home  to  “the  business  and  bosoms”  of  all 
agitators  and  propagandists.  Lord  John 
Eussell  had  declared,  for  himself  and  his  col¬ 
leagues,  that  there  was  on  their  part  no  desire 
to  retain  the  j)enny  stamp  excejit  as  a  matter 
of  revenue,  and  strange  devices  were  proposed 
for  evading  the  law.  The  time  for  complete 
reform  was  not  yet,  but  the  tax  on  light  (the 
window-tax)  was  gone — or  at  least  it  was  im¬ 
posed  under  the  less  irritating  name  of  “house- 
tax  ”  —  and  the  taxes  on  knowledge  were 
doomed. 

It  may  safely  be  averred  that  things  hap¬ 
pened  at  or  about  this  time  which  could  not 
happen  now.  The  Amazon  had  been  hurried 
out  to  sea  without  a  proper  trial  trip  being 
made  beforehand ;  but  the  lesson  was  not 
forgotten,  and  never  will  be.  Again,  thou¬ 
sands  of  tins  of  preserved  meat  had  been 
served  out  in  the  navy  without  proper  ex¬ 
amination,  and  the  story  was  of  a  kind  to  im¬ 
press  the  dullest  Englishman,  and  provoke 
much  laughter  from  Frenchmen  and  Prus¬ 
sians.  Perliaps  the  examination  of  these  i)re- 
cious  preserved  meats  interested  the  mass  of 
the  public  more  than  any  other  domestic 
matter.  Thousands  of  tins,  which  had  been 
warranted,  were  found  to  contain  nothing  but 
putrid  filth,  clots  of  blood,  lumps  of  rotten 
liver,  clots  of  hair,  ligaments  of  the  throat,  and 
indescribable  garbage.  The  officei-s  conduct¬ 
ing  the  examination  were  i-epeatedly  com¬ 
pelled  to  desist  from  their  task,  though  Sir 
William  Burnett’s  disinfecting  fluid  was  pro¬ 
fusely  employed. 

Memorable  for  generations  yet  to  come  will 
be  some  of  the  events  of  this  eventful  year.  Of 
these  the  burning  of  the  steamship  Amazon,  a 
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line  new  vessel  to  wliicli  we  have  already  re¬ 
ferred,  one  of  the  new  squadron  of  the  West 
India  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company.  She  “set 
sail  ”  from  Southampton  on  the  evening  of  Fri¬ 
day  the  2d  of  January.  By  midnight  on  Satur¬ 
day  she  had  got  well  clear  of  the  Scilly  Islands, 
and  had  made  110  miles  W.S.W.  by  midnight 
on  Saturday.  It  was  at  twenty  minutes  to 
one  on  the  Sunday  morning,  practicjdly  mid¬ 
night,  in  a  heavy  sea,  that  the  alarm  of  lire 
was  given.  There  was  a  strong  gale  blowing 
from  the  south-west,  and  the  flames,  which 
ap]jeared  to  begin  from  the  engine-room,  had 
in  an  awfully  short  space  of  time  the  entire 
mastery  of  the  ve.sf5el.  It  might  almost  be 
said  that  the  whole  of  the  161  passengers 
were  now  plunging  about  in  the  flames. 
There  was  only  one  lifeboat  available,  and  the 
end  of  one  of  the  most  startling  of  sea-stories 
is  that  only  about  forty  lives  were  saved. 
Mr.  Eliot  Warburton,  a  distinguished  writer 
who  had  besides  a  political  mission,  was  among 
the  lost.  The  powder  magazine  exploded, 
and  the  ship  itself,  valued  at  £100,000,  with 
other  property  to  the  amount  of  another 
£100,000,  was  sunk.  A  more  important  point 
is  that  this  event,  which  caused  the  greatest 
excitement  all  over  the  civilized  world,  was 
not  unaccompanied  by  those  lights  of  heroism, 
energy,  and  skill  which  are  happily  almost 
certain  to  beautify  scenes  of  danger. 

In  referring  to  the  treatment  of  Marshal 
Haynau  by  the  London  draymen,  and  the 
manner  in  which  Lord  Palmei’ston  evaded 
the  demands  of  the  Austrian  government  for 
satisfaction,  we  hinted  that  Austria  remem¬ 
bered  well  an  ev^asiou  which  did  not  please 
her.  !Mr.  ^Mather,  an  English  gentleman, 
having,  with  no  excuse  or  small  excuse — none, 
certainly,  that  an  Englishman  w'ould  for  a 
moment  admit — been  cut  down  by  an  Aus¬ 
trian  soldier  in  a  street  in  Florence,  Austria 
treiited  all  i-emonstrances  in  a  spirit  which 
showed  that  she  had  not  forgotten  the  dray¬ 
men,  and  the  subject  w;us  one  that  kei)t  quid¬ 
nuncs  angry  for  a  long  while.  Any  peg  was 
big  enough  and  strong  enough  to  bear  a  fresh 
argument  about  our  unfitness  to  enter  upon 
war,  and  it  was  always  presumed  in  these  dis¬ 
cussions  that  foreigners  knew  it,  and  laughed 


at  us  when  in  our  diplomatic  communications 
we  rode  the  high  home. 

On  the  3d  of  February  the  queen  opened 
parliament  in  pei'son.  Before  p;issing  to  the 
more  imjiortant  work  of  the  session  we  may 
enliven  these  pages  with  a  commissariat  ejji- 
sode.  The  “Committee  on  the  Kitchen” 
being  moved  for  in  the  usual  way,  a  most 
amusing  discussion  occurred.  Mr.  French 
bitterly  complained  of  the  wine  supplied  to 
tlie  members,  insinuated  that  the  table-cloths 
ought  to  be  changed  when  there  "was  a  great 
change  of  guests,  and  suggested  that  good 
wine  and  clean  table-cloths  were  infallible 
preventives  for  a  “  count-out.”  Mr.  Anstey 
objected  that  there  was  no  Catholic  on  the 
committee.  The  house  laughed  at  him,  but 
he  said  it  was  rather  a  serious  matter,  con¬ 
sidering  that  a  Protestant  dinner  on  a  Friday 
was  not  very  acceptable  to  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Lord  Marcus  Hill,  who  had  precipitately  left 
the  house  diU'ing  the  address  of  Mr.  French, 
now  returned  with  equal  empressement,  carry¬ 
ing  in  each  hand  a  bill  of  fare,  of  enormous 
dimensions,  glazed  and  framed  in  the  manner 
usual  in  clubs  and  coffee-houses.  The  noble 
lord  ]jlaced  this  cidinary  j^rogramme  with 
affectionate  solicitude  on  the  speaker’s  table, 
and  having  thus,  as  Soyer  would  say,  “  un¬ 
furled  the  banner  of  gastronomy,”  proceeded, 
amid  loud  laughter  to  vindicate  the  committee 
from  the  im])utation  of  exorbitant  charges. 
He  said  he  had  often  heai'd  it  objected  that 
the  prices  charged  for  refreshments  in  the 
kitchen  were  too  high,  but  he  did  not  think 
that  there  was  the  slightest  foundation  for 
the  assertion.  Two  yeai's  ago  he  had  caused 
the  bills  of  fare  now  on  the  table  to  be  drawn 
up.  He  invited  attention  to  them,  and  chal¬ 
lenged  any  member  to  prove  that  the  charges 
were  exorbitant.  He  put  it  to  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  in  c.andour  and  sincerity, 
whether  there  was  anything  so  ruinously  ex¬ 
orbitant  in  these  charges : — 


A  portion  of  soup, . I.?. 

A  mutton-chop . Ij!. 

A  fish,  boiled  or  fried, . li. 

A  fried  sole, . Is. 

A  whiting, . Is. 


Salmon  and  lobster  sauce,  ....  2s. 
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Turljot  or  cod’s  head  and  sliouldei-s  on  terms 
equally  moderate.  With  regard  to  cutlets,  if 
three  wei-e  taken  they  could  he  had  at  the 
low  charge  of  Gd.  each;  and  as  for  wine,  there 
■was  no  such  ciiuse  of  complaint  on  that  head 
ris  the  honourable  member  for  Roscommon 
seemed  to  think,  for  though  the  honourable 
member  might  pay  6s.  a  bottle  for  sherry,  he 
ought  to  know  that  there  was  sherry  in  the 
kitchen  which  he  could  have  at  4s.  a  bottle. 
J/r.  French :  “  Much  obliged,  but  I  had  rather 
not.”  Zord  M.  Hill:  ‘‘  There  is  no  establish¬ 
ment  in  London  where  tea  and  coffee  can  be 
had  so  cheap.” 

The  tradesmanlike  manner  in  which  Lord 
^Marcus  Hill,  the  member  in  charge,  went 
through  these  details,  and  the  defiance  to  all 
the  other  “  establishments”  in  London  to  pro¬ 
duce  tea  and  coffee  “so  cheap,”  produced  the 
loudest  laughter  that  had  perhaps  ever  been 
heard  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

But  Mr.  Feai-gus  O’Connor  was  also  at 
this  time  the  occasion  of  much  excitement 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  elsewhere, 
and  him  also  it  will  be  as  well  to  dispose  of 
before  taking  up  the  serious  business  of  the 
session,  especially  as  his  procedure  in  the 
house  the  very  first  week  of  that  session  led  to 
his  being  definitely  regarded  as  a  madman, 
whom  it  was  immediately  necessary  to  place 
under  confinement.  Mr.  O’Connor’s  career  as 
a  demagogue  had  suggested  to  sensible  obser¬ 
vers  that  there  was  a  vein  of  insanity  in  him, 
and  upon  the  failure  of  his  land  scheme,  •with 
regard  to  which  he  incuiTed  much  obloquy, 
he  allowed  himself  fits  of  the  wildest  ego¬ 
tistic  irritation,  and  after  for  some  time  play¬ 
ing  mad  tricks  on  the  borderlands  of  sanity,  he 
went  mad.  Upon  the  winding  up  of  his  land 
scheme  (which  it  would  be  tiresome  to  explain) 
he  was  examined  before  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Master  in  Chancery,  and  some  of  the  scenes 
that  took  place  during  the  examination  were 
Jis  wild  as  the  wildest  farce.  Mr.  Roxburt^h, 
one  of  the  counsel  employed  in  the  case,  re¬ 
quested  Mr.  O'Connor  to  be  careful  in  giving 
his  evidence,  adding,  “This  is  such  a  gigantic 
scheme  that  we  shall  get  confused  if  we  do 
not  take  care.”  “  Yes,”  said  O’Connor,  “  it  is 
a  gigantic  scheme,  and  I  have  been  gi-eatly 


confused  by  it.”  Mr.  Roxburgh:  “It  would 
appear  from  the  various  accounts  to  the  House 
of  Commons  that  you  have  received  £16,001) 
on  account  of  the  company  since  1848?”  Mr. 
O’Connor:  “Yes,  more  than  that,  I  daresay.” 
Mr.  Roxburgh:  “Well,  what  have  you  done 
with  it?”  Mr.  O Connor:  “All  the  accounts 
hav'e  been  published  in  the  Dailg  Fetes  and 
Forthern  Star.”  Mr.  Roxburgh:  “But  we 
cannot  find  any  materials  in  them  to  test  the 
coiTectness  of  the  statements  they  contain.” 
Mr.  O'Connor:  “It  is  published  word  for  word 
in  the  DaVy  Fetes.  I  got  the  particulars  from 
the  pass-book  of  the  Gloucestershire  Bank.  I 
have,  I  may  state,  in  this  movement  spent 
£150,000  to  improve  and  elevate  the  condition 
of  the  people,  and  am  abused  for  it,  whereas 
if  a  middleman  or  a  nobleman  had  done  it  it 
would  have  been  very  different.  If  Prince 
Albert  had  built  these  cottages  and  located 
these  lauds,  there  would  have  been  offices  to 
promote  them  in  every  street  in  London  for  the 
benefit  of  these  poor  people,  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  the  philanthropic  prince;  but  now  if 
my  Lord  or  Lady  Nincompoop  happens  to 
be  driving  through  these  estates,  and  the 
daughter  in  the  carriage  happens  to  siiy,  ‘Lor, 
mamma,  look  at  those  beautiful  cottages,’  the 
anxigus  parent  pulls  down  the  blind  exclaim¬ 
ing,  ‘My  dear,  it  was  that  ruffian  Feargus 
O’Connor  built  them.’”  The  Master:  “Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  look  at  these  ledgers, 
Mr.  O’Connor,  to  refresh  your  memory?”  Mr. 
O’Connor  (balancing  a  ledger  in  his  arms): 
“But  just  look  what  thundering  books  they 
are  !”  The  Master:  “Thundering  or  not  you 
must  do  it.”  Mr.  O'Connor:  “Oh!  you  can 
get  it  from  the  Daily  Fews  and  in  the  Stars. 
All  I  received  and  paid.”  The  Master:  “We 
miist  put  you  to  the  trouble  of  looking  at 
these  books.”  Mr.  O’Connor:  “Oh  dear!  I 
could  not  look  at  them.”  Mr.  Roxburgh:  “We 
shall  require  you  to-morrow.”  Mr.  O’Connor: 
“I  cannot  be  here,  I  must  be  at  the  house. 
Oh,  my  God !  oh  dear !  oh  dear  I  Will  you 
have  a  pinch  of  snuff.”  The  Ma.ster:  “Allow 
me  to  look  at  that  book.”  Mr.  O'Connor: 
“Oh  dear,  oh  lor!  Now  have  you  anything 
more  to  ask  me?  He’s  been  at  me  for  five 
houm.  I’ll  take  a  hatchet  and  cut  your  head 
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off.”  Mr.  Roxburgh:  “Have  you  any  books 
at  alU”  Air.  O'Connor:  “None.”  The  Alaeter: 
“Did  you  ever  have  any?”  Air.  O'Connor:  “I 
never  had  any.  I  Ciiunot  come  here  to-mor¬ 
row  ;  I  must  be  at  the  house.”  The  Alaster: 
“Tlie  8|)eaker  will  be  ready  to  excuse  you 
if  there  is  any  necessity.”  Air.  O'Connor: 
“Really,  your  honour,  I  must  go  out  for  a 
few  minutes.”  Mr.  O’Connor  here  retired 
from  the  court,  and  the  Ma.ster  left  his  seat 
and  went  into  the  robiiiff-room.  In  about 
three  minutes  ilr.  O’Connor  returned  and 
exclaimed,  “Where  is  that  juggler?”  and 
slinking  his  fist  in  a  mock  menacing  style  at 
the  official  manager,  “I  say,  ili-.  Goodchaj), 
you  ought  to  be  called  Bad  chap.  You  know 
very  well  you  are  employed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  government  are  opposed  to  me.” 
The  Alaeter:  “Will  you  explain  how?”  Air. 
O'Connor:  “I  will  explain  to  your  honour 
how  I  have  been  destroyed,  ruined.  Men  that 
have  been  located  on  four  acres  of  land  each 
for  five  years,  and  who  got  £b0  head-money, 
and  as  much  miinure  as  would  fill  this  court 
twice,  and  lived  on  and  cultivated  it  five  years, 
have  not  paid  a  fraction  of  rent;  while  the 
men  locjited  at  Great  Dodford,  where  there 
was  the  best  land  in  the  world,  and  paid  from 
£60  to  £100  bonus — there,  where  originally 
they  could  plough  the  sod  for  400  yards  like 
soap,  the  land  is  now  like  land  in  a  flower-pot, 
and  all  the  rent  paid.  The  ruffians  on  the 
four  acres  have  not  pjiid  a  fartliing  of  rent, 
and  one  day  last  summer  when  I  was  down 
at  O’Couuorville,  at  Rickmansworth,  from  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning  to  six  in  the  evening, 
I  had  to  roast  a  beefsteak  with  one  of  the 
brickhiyers  on  the  tongs  for  my  dinner  that 
very  day.  The  ruffians  cultivated  the  laud, 
and  collected  heaps  of  manure,  but  paid  no 
rent.”  Mr.  O’Connor  here  sat  down  apparently 
much  agitated  and  affected.  The  Alaster: 
“Mr.  O’Connor,  we  can  enter  into  all  tliat 
another  time.”  Air.  O'Connxxr:  “Your  honour, 
it  makes  my  blood  Itoil  when  I  think  of  the 
amount  of  money  I  have  expended,  and  the 
time  I  have  given  to  locate  these  poor  men.” 
Here  Mr.  O’Connor  interjected  a  terrible  im- 
prec-ition.  “I’ve  got  the  spasms.  Will  you 
let  me  go?  I’ve  got  the  spasms.”  The  Alaster: 


“  You  can  retire  into  my  room.”  Air.  O’Connor: 
“Let  me  go  entirely.  I’ve  got  the  spasms.” 
Air.  Chinery:  “I  know  ilr.  O’Connor  is  in  bad 
health.”  Air.  O’Connor:  “I  have  not  eaten  a 
bit  nor  slept  a  wink  these  last  thirteen  days, 
and  unfortunately  now  I’ve  got  the  sp;isnis.” 
The  Alaster:  “You  state  that  upon  your  oath.” 
Air.  O'Connor:  “Ufxin  my  oath.  Let  me  go.” 
The  Alaster:  “Will  you  be  here  to-morrow  at 
twelve?”  Air.  O'Connor:  “I  will.  Let  me  go, 
I’m  very  bad.  Oh  dear !  oh  dear  !” 

If  this  was  all  of  it  genuine  madiie.ss,  it  was 
at  least  madness  of  a  kind  which  made  it  very 
difficult  to  get  at  the  facts.  On  the  Wednesday 
after  this  exhibition  the  honourable  member 
distinguished  himself  still  more  in  the  House 


I  of  Commons.  While  Mr.  Osborne  was  dis- 
I  cussing  the  ventilation  of  the  house,  Mr. 

I  O’Connor  made  himself  so  very  disagreeable 
to  numerous  other  members  that  loud  ci-ies 
of  “Order!”  issued  from  a  dozen  quarters. 

I  Mr.  O’Connor,  driven  from  pillar  to  po.st,  now 
crossed  to  the  treasury  bench,  and  sitting 
down  by  Lord  John  Russell  began  to  talk  to 
him  in  a  loud  voice,  w'ith  nudges,  and  jokes, 
and  laughter.  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis  now  came 
up,  and  seeing  the  uncomfortable  position  of 
the  premier,  endeavoured  to  squeeze  himself 
in  between  Lord  John  and  his  assailant,  who 
had  assumed  an  air  of  great  importance.  Mr. 
O’Connor  did  not  like  this,  and  got  closer  to 
the  noble  lord,  who  immediately  endeavoured 
to  escape,  but  was  prevented  by  the  former, 
who,  pulling  his  coat  tails,  forcibly  dragged 
I  him  back  to  the  treasury  bench.  TliLs  scene 
was  followed  by  others  of  a  similar  kind,  in 
which  the  member  for  Nottingham  smacked 
other  members  on  the  back,  punched  them  in 
the  ribs,  howled,  laughed,  and  bolted  in  and  out. 
The  end  of  it  was  that  he  was  finally  ejected, 
^  and  eventually  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

There  is  more  than  amusement  in  this 
j  humiliating  story.  Mr.  Feargus  O’Connor 
I  was  a  demagogue  of  a  class  not  very  common 
in  this  country — fortunately  for  the  country. 
With  him  and  his  land  scheme  (whoever  was 
most  to  bhime  for  the  failure)  a  certain  phase 
of  demagogue  agitation  and  effort  disajipears, 
and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  trace  the  uairative 
any  further. 
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There  was  at  this  time  a  general  expectation  i 
that  the  session  would  see  the  introduction  of 
a  new  Reform  Bill  by  Lord  John  Russell,  and  j 
this  was  hinted  at  in  a  paragraph  of  the 
(pieen’s  speech.  “  It  appears  to  me  that  this  > 
is  a  fitting  time  for  calmly  considering  whether 
it  may  not  be  advisable  to  make  such  amend¬ 
ments  in  the  act  of  the  late  reign  relating  to 
the  representation  of  the  Commons  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  as  may  be  deemed  calculated  to  carry 
into  more  complete  effect  the  principles  upon 
which  that  law  is  founded.”  But  the  first 
subject  that  gave  rise  to  much  debate  was  the 
question  of  the  hour,  so  soon  to  be  half-for- 
gotten, — the  relations  of  Lord  Palmerston  and 
his  colleagues  in  the  matter  of  the  coup-d'etat. 
To  that  we  must  now  turn. 

The  really  important  topics  in  every  one’s 
mind  at  the  meeting  of  parliament  were  the 
Reform  Bill  and  the  Militia  Bill;  both  of 
them,  it  may  be  said,  the  results  of  agitation, 
and  the  latter  in  large  part  the  result  of  the 
uneasiness  felt  by  large  numbers  of  the  people 
about  the  attitude  which  Louis  Napoleon 
would  or  might  take.  On  both  questions 
jropular  expectation  was  doomed  to  disappoint¬ 
ment.  But  in  the  meanwhile  there  was  some 
amusement  and  much  excitement  on  other 
topics,  the  foremost  of  which  was,  as  w'e  have 
seen,  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Palmei’ston  by  the 
premier.  Lord  John  Russell.  But  the  new 
House  of  Commons — the  building  itself,  as 
well  as  its  “  kitchen”  arrangements — was  made 
to  yield  some  mirth,  Mr.  Hume  complaining 
of  the  ventilation,  and  denouncing  the  figures 
in  the  painted  windows  as  “like  the  red  lion 
at  Brentford.”  But  this  somewhat  Cobbett- 
like  touch  was  not  all.  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
was  eagerly  w'atched,  entered  the  house  early 
and  sat  down  by  Mr.  Roebuck  below  the 
gangway  on  the  ministerial  side  of  the  house. 
Lord  John,  who  was  watched  with  great 
curiosity,  bowed  to  his  disgraced  and  dismissed 
colleague  as  he  ])assed  him,  though  not  very 
cordially,  and  everybody  made  ready  to  “see 
sport.”  The  moment  Lord  John  made  his 
a])pearance  Mr.  Feargus  O’Connor  darted 
from  his  seat,  and  rushing  up  to  him  shook 
him  by  the  hand  with  the  most  cheerful  and 
patronizing  wai'mth,  amidst  loud  laughter 


from  all  sides  of  the  house.  Mr.  O’Connor 
w’as  not  done  with,  even  for  that  evening,  for 
when  Sir  R.  W.  Bulkeley  spoke  to  the  address 
he  went  out  of  his  way  to  congratulate  the 
country  on  the  overthrow  of  the  “  miserable 
fraction  of  the  Chartists,”  and  did  not  fail  to 
give  a  by-blow  to  the  unfortunate  member 
for  Nottingham.  “Could  honourable  membei-s 
ever  forget,”  said  the  orator,  “that  when  a 
wretched  faction  threatened  to  roll  a  petition 
u)ion  the  floor  of  that  house,  so  large  that 
eight  hoi-ses  were  required  to  drag  it,  every 
man  who  had  a  shilling  in  his  pocket  and  a 
character  to  sustain  enrolled  himself  under 
the  banners  of  order  !  And  w'hen  the  awful 
day  arrived,  when  London  was  to  have  been 
sacked,  this  miserable,  deluded,  humbug  set 
of  creatures,  with  a  member  of  that  house  at 
their  head,  vanished  at  the  first  policeman, 
and  shrank  into  the  holes  and  cornel's  where 
their  miserable  and  obscure  abodes  were  situ¬ 
ated,  the  derision  rather  than  the  dread  of 
their  fellow-countrymen.”  The  reference  to 
Mr.  Feargus  O’Connor  w.as  hailed  with  shouts 
of  laughter. 

Chartism  being  dead,  buried,  and  dismissed 
with  this  exceedingly  coarse  funeral  oration,  it 
fell  upon  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  member  for 
Marylebone,  to  open  the  great  game  of  the 
day.  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  afterwards  Lord 
Llanover,  was  a  great  gun  with  the  ma.ss  of 
the  Radical  party,  but  he  was  not  universally 
believed  in.  One  of  the  most  powerful  poli¬ 
tical  ■writei's  of  the  day  openly  denounced  him 
as  an  impostor — a  man  who  never  had  any 
motive  but  popularity  and  place,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  sacrifice  them  to  the  jiride  of  the 
“bloated  aristocrat.”  He  was  a  man,  said  his 
critics,  who  would  shake  hands  in  the  most 
loving  manner  with  the  dirtiest  pot-boy  or 
dustman  while  an  election  w'as  pending;  but 
if  a  rich  tradesman  in  his  borough  were  after¬ 
wards  to  cross  his  j)ath  in  Parliament  Street 
and  accost  him,  would  wave  him  aside  with, 
“Ah — ur— ur — I  haven’t  a  coj)per  for  you,  my 
good  man.”  That  his  programme  was  simply 
to  worry  the  government  till  he  got  a  ])eei'.age 
was  common  talk,  tnie  or  not;  and  it  was  em¬ 
bodied  by  the  late  Robert  Bi’ough  in  a  political 
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song  entitled  “Sir  ^lenenius  Agrippa”  (Corio- 
lamis,  act  I.  scene  i.). 

“Sir  Menoiiius  Agrippa ’s  a  Radical  stout, 

With  a  rental  of  sixty-five  thousand  about, 

Of  opinions  the  lowest  though  lofty  in  grade, 

A  Sir  Walter  Fitz-Tyler,  a  Lord  John  de  Cade. 

You  may  call  him  a  leveller — do,  ’tis  his  pride; 
Xay  a  stark  staring  Democrat — true  I  of  the  tide 
He's  a  wave.  You  may  stem  him,  my  lord,  if  you 
c.m ; 

Sir  Menenius  Agrippa’s  a  popular  man  ! 

He  sits  for  a  borough  remote  from  his  home, 
(Where  he  reigns  like  a  slave-girt  Patrician  of 
Rome) 

He  goes  on  the  hustings  in  very  old  coats — 

<He’s  a  change  at  the  club)  when  soliciting  votes, 
His  beard  he  neglects,  and  his  nails  he  begrimes, 
(His  jokes  on  clean  collars  are  killing  at  times) ; 
Hang  your  wine !  give  him  beer  from  the  pewter 
or  can ; 

Sir  Menenius  Agrippa’s  a  popular  man ! 

“  Ho  hates  all  routine — lift  the  cart  from  the  mud ! 
But  the  drivers  are  failing — new  blood,  sir!  new 
blood  I 

Though  the  Lords  have  such  power — mind  in 
principle  quite 

Constitutional — oh,  moat  undoubtedly  right ! 

But  the  men  !  an  exclusive  and  arrogant  class — 

All  behind  in  ideas — not  a  throb  with  the  mass ! 

If  we  coidd  to  their  ranks — ^Well,  we’ll  do  what  we 
can — 

Sir  Menenius  Agrippa’s  a  popular  man  I 

“Reform  !  Vote  by  Ballot  I  Short  Parliaments — cry ! 

Down — down,  with  each  bishop,  church,  pulpit, 
and  steeple  I 

The  peerage?  Um !  Ha  !  Well,  we’ll  see  by  and 
by ! 

Sir  Menenius  Agrippa’s  the  friend  of  the  people.” 

Sir  Menenius  Agrippa,  otherwise  Sir  Ben¬ 
jamin  Hall,  was  the  man  who  was  “looked 
to”  as  the  ferret  in  the  Palmerston  business, 
and  there  was  dead  silence,  except  for  slight 
interruptions  from  Mr.  O’Connor,  while  he 
questioned  ministers  upon  the  dismissal  of 
the  most  popular  of  foreign  ministers.  How 
was  it  that,  while  Lord  John  Ru.ssell  had  so 
often  spoken  with  admiration  of  his  late  col¬ 
league,  and  while  our  foreign  relations  re¬ 
mained  as  they  were  in  1850  and  1851,  how 
was  it  that  a  man  of  such  distinguished  ability, 
and  so  much  trusted  by  the  people,  h;id  been 
thus  suddenly  dismissed  ?  | 

The  premier  who  had  hitherto  sat  in  his  1 
usual  attitude  with  his  arms  cros.sod,  and  his  i 


enormous  hat  down  over  his  ej'es,  at  once  rose 
to  reply,  and  began  by  admitting  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  the  question.  After  stating  the 
usual  terms  of  the  relation  between  the  crown, 
the  premier,  and  other  ministers,  Loril  John 
continued  by  stating  that  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Palmerston  the  terms  on  which  he  held  office 
had  been  definitely  laid  down  by  her  majesty 
I  in  August,  1850,  in  a  memorandum,  the  re¬ 
levant  portion  of  which  ran  thus  The 
queen  requires,  first,  that  Lord  Palmerston 
will  distinctly  state  what  he  ju’oposes  in  a 
given  case,  in  order  that  the  queen  may  know 
as  distinctly  to  what  she  is  giving  her  royal 
sanction.  Secondly,  having  once  given  her 
sanction  to  a  measure,  that  it  be  not  arbitrarily 
altered  or  modified  by  the  minister.  Such  an 
act  she  must  consider  as  failing  in  sincerity 
towards  the  crown,  and  justly  to  be  visited 
by  the  exercise  of  her  constitutional  right  of 
dismissing  that  minister.  She  expects  to  be 
I  kept  informed  of  what  passes  between  him 
and  the  foreign  ministers  before  im}wrtant 
decisions  are  taken  based  upon  that  inter¬ 
course  ;  to  receive  the  foreign  despatches  in 
good  time,  and  to  have  the  draughts  for  her 
approval  sent  to  her  in  sufficient  time  to  make 
herself  acquainted  with  their  contents  before 
they  must  be  sent  oflT.  The  queen  thinks  it 
best  that  Lord  John  Russell  should  show  this 
letter  to  Lord  Palmerston.”  This  memor¬ 
andum  Loi-d  John  Russell  said  he  at  once 
communicated  to  Lord  Palmerston,  who  im¬ 
mediately  replied,  “I  have  taken  a  copy  of 
the  memorandum  of  the  queen,  and  will  not 
fail  to  attend  to  the  directions  which  it  con¬ 
tains.”  The  premier  then  proceeded  to  state 
the  duty,  or  part  of  the  duty  of  his  office,  and 
not  in  his  own  wonls,  but  in  those  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  “Take  the  case  of  the  prime 
minister.  You  must  presume  that  he  reads 
every  important  despatch  from  every  foreign 
court.  He  cannot  consult  with  the  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  exercise  the 
influence  which  he  ought  to  have  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  unless  he  be 
master  of  everything  of  real  importance  pass¬ 
ing  in  that  dej)artment.” 

What  followed  this  quotation  from  his  jire- 
decessor  was  rather  amusing.  His  lordship 
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g:ive  the  House  of  Commons  to  unJeretaiid 
that  he  had  found  Lord  Palmerston  not 
steady  in  harness.  Earl  Grey  had  particular 
“age  and  experience.”  ^  iscount  Melbourne 
had  had  “a  long  intimacy  and  connection 
with  the  foreign  secretary,”  but  Lord  John 
had  neither  of  those  advanhages,  and  some¬ 
times  felt  himself  in  a  position  of  “great 
responsibility.”  On  the  3d  of  November,  [ 
1851,  there  was  a  cabinet  meeting  at  which,  , 
says  the  premier,  “I  expressed  myself  in  plain 
terms  as  to  the  state  of  our  foreign  relations, 
and  said  that  I  thought  the  situation  of 
Europe  was  exceedingly  critical ;  that  I 
thought  we  were  on  the  verge  of  seeing  in  ! 
1852  (and  there  I  was  mistoken) — of  seeing 
either  what  is  called  social  democracy  trium¬ 
phant  in  other  countries,  or  of  seeing  absolute 
power,  on  the  other  hand,  prevail.  I  said 
that  in  either  case  the  situation  of  England 
would  be  one  of  some  peril ;  that  we  could 
not  expect  that  a  social  democmtic  republic 
in  France  would  observe  the  faith  of  treaties 
or  refrain  from  attacking  oiu'  allies.  I  said, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  if  .absolute  power 
should  prevail  there  was  a  danger,  this  coun¬ 
try  being  an  exception  in  the  form  of  its 
government,  from  other  countries  of  Europe, 
that  there  might  be  combinations  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  refugees  in  this  country,  and  that 
demands  might  be  made  which  this  country 
in  consistency  with  its  honour  could  not  con¬ 
cede.  I  stated  that,  in  my  own  opinion,  in 
this  critic.al  situation  of  affaii-s  it  was  tlie 
interest  of  England  to  observe  a  strict  neu¬ 
trality.  I  said  that  we  ought  to  guard  most 
especially  against  giving  any  just  cause  of 
offence  to  France — th.at  we  ought  to  exert  the 
utmost  vigilance  in  order  to  prevent  any  such 
cause  of  offence.” 

The  whole  cabinet,  Loixl  John  continued, 
had  concurred  in  that  view  of  the  c.ase.  But 
then  cjime  a  fresh  comj)lication,  and  though 
the  matter  looks  exceedingly  small  at  this 
distance  of  time,  the  premier  treated  it  all 
with  a  solemnity  which  must  have  .apj^eared 
l)uritanically  absurd  to  the  jaunty  foreign 
minister.  There  were  some  deputations  from 
Finsbury,  in  which  the  French  president  was 
spcjken  of  by  the  deputies  in  very  strong  and 


unpleasant  language.  These  tleputations  Lord 
Palmerston  had  received  in  a  manner  which 
the  jnemier  thought  indiscreet,  but  that  he 
had  overlooked,  .and  he  had  accepted,  to  use 
his  own  “dominie”  style,  all  the  resjmnsi- 
bility.  But  when  the  coup  d'etat  had  taken 
place.  Lord  Normanby,  our  minister  at  Paris, 
wrote  home  on  the  3d  of  December  for  in¬ 
structions,  and  on  the  5th  of  that  month  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  accordance  with  the  decision 
of  a  cabinet  council,  wrote  to  Lord  Normanby 
in  the  name  of  the  queen  to  do  nothing 
“which  could  wear  the  appearance  of  .an 
interference  of  any  kind  (on  our  part)  in  the 
affairs  of  France.”  But  a  few  days  afterwards, 
in  looking  over  the  foreign  office  despatches. 
Lord  John  Bussell  came  upon  a  letter  from 
Lord  Normanby  to  Lord  Palmerston,  dated 
the  6th  of  December.  Part  of  this  letter 
must  be  given  in  the  exact  words  of  our 
ambassador. 

“Paris,  December  6,  1851.  My  Lord, — I 
this  morning  received  your  lordship’s  des¬ 
patch,  No.  600,  of  yesterday’s  date,  and  I 
afterwaials  called  on  M.  Turgot,  and  informed 
him  that  I  had  received  her  majesty’s  com¬ 
mands  to  say  th.at  I  need  make  no  change  in 
my  relations  with  the  French  government  in 
consequence  of  what  h.ad  p.assed.  I  .added 
that  if  there  had  been  some  little  delay  in 
making  this  communication  it  arose  from 
certain  circumstances  not  connected  with 
any  doubt  ou  the  subject.  M.  Turgot  said 
that  delay  had  been  of  less  importance,  iis  he 
liad  two  d.ays  since  heard  from  M.  Walewski 
that  your  lordship  had  expressed  to  him  your 
entire  approbation  of  the  act  of  the  president, 
and  your  conviction  that  he  could  not  have 
acted  otherwise  than  he  had  done.  I  said  I 
had  no  knowledge  of  any  such  communica¬ 
tion,  and  no  instructions  but  our  invariable 
rule  to  do  nothing  which  should  have  the 
a])pearauce  of  interfering  in  any  way  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  France;  but  that  I  h.ad  often 
an  opportunity  of  showing,  under  very  varied 
circumstances,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
government  here,  I  attached  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  maintiiining  the  most  amicable 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  I  added 
th.at  I  was  sure,  hatl  the  government  known 
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of  the  suppres-siou  of  the  insurrection  of  the 
liouyes  [)‘.e.  the  Red  Republican.s]  at  tlie  time 
I  liad  heard  from  them,  I  sliould  have  been 
commissioned  to  add  their  congratulations  to 
mine.  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  men¬ 
tion  what  was  stated  about  M.  Walewski’s 
despatch,  because  two  of  my  colleagues  here 
mentioned  to  me  that  the  tlespatch  con- 
tiiining  expressions  to  that  effect  had  been 
read  to  them  in  order  to  show  the  decided 
opinion  England  had  pronounced.  I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c.  Normaxby.” 

This  certainly  looked  rather  serious;  for 
Lord  Palmerston  wsis  (supposing  Lord  Nor- 
mauby  accurate)  going  out  of  his  way  to 
inform  iM.  Walewski,  the  French  minister  in 


d’etat.  Still,  Lord  John  informed  the  house,  ! 
he  was  not  alarmed ;  he  thoiight  the  matter 
susceptible  of  explanation,  and  he  wrote  to 
Lord  Palmerston  about  it,  remarking,  what 
was  obvious,  that  for  England  to  express 
approval  of  the  act  of  the  president  on  the  2d 
December,  1851,  was  certainly  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  France.  Lord  Palmeiston  took 
no  notice  of  his  chiefs  letter.  On  the  13th 
December,  1851,  while  Lord  John  was  at 
Woburn  Abbey,  a  messenger  airrived  from 
the  queen  requestuig  an  explanation  from 
the  premier  of  what  Lord  Normanby  had 
stated  in  his  despatch  of  the  6th  of  the  month. 
Upon  the  14th  Lord  John  wrote  urgently  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  but  received  no  answer. 
On  the  16th  he  wrote  again,  pleading  that 
this  “disdainful  silence”  was  not  respectful  to 
her  majesty — and,  indeed,  how  can  “disdain” 
be  res[)ectful  to  anybody? 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  two  more 
despatches  came  under  the  eye  of  Lord  John 
Russell.  One  of  them  was  dated  the  15th  of 
December,  1851,  and  is  quite  conclusive  upon 
one  point,  namely,  that  Lord  Normanby  felt 
a  real  difficulty  in  the  case.  His  language  is 
decisive.  “I  am  perfectly  aware,”  said  his 
lordship  in  this  despatch  (which  we  here 
abbreviate),  “that  it  is  beyond  the  sphere  of 
my  j)resent  duties  to  make  any  remark  upon 
the  .acts  of  your  lordship,  except  iiuismuch  as 
they  reflect  my  own  position.  But  within 
these  limits  I  must,  with  due  deference,  be 


'  permitted  to  observe  that  if  your  lordshij),  as 
I  foreign  minister,  holds  one  language  on  such 
a  delicate  point  in  Downing  Street,  without 
giving  me  any  intimation  you  had  done  so — 
prescribing  afterwards  a  different  course  to 
me,  namely,  the  avoidance  of  any  apijearance 
of  interference  of  any  kind  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  France — I  am  placed  thereby  in  a 
very  awkw.ard  position.  If  the  langu.age  lield 
in  Downing  Street  is  more  favourable  to  the 
existing  order  of  things  in  Fr.ance  than  the 
I  instruction  on  which  I  am  directed  to  guide 
myself  upon  the  spot,  it  must  be  obvious  that 
by  that  act  of  your  lordship’s  I  become  sub¬ 
ject  to  misrepresentiition  and  suspicion  in 
merely  doing  my  duty  according  to  the 
official  orders  received  through  your  lordship 
from  her  majesty.  All  this  is  of  more  ini- 
poi’tiince  to  me,  because,  as  I  sUited  before, 
several  of  my  diplomatic  colle.agues  had  had 
the  despatch  read  to  them,  and  had  derived 
from  it  the  conviction  that,  if  accurately 
reported,  your  expressions  had  been  those 
of  unqualified  satisfaction.  I  am,  &c.  &c., 
Normanby.” 

This  looked  even  more  serious.  The 
premier,  continuing  his  explanations  in  reply 
to  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  went  on  to  say  that 
though  he  had  himself  received  no  answer 
from  Lord  Palmerston,  and  was  still  “unable 
to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  the  queen,”  he 
found  that  Lord  Palmerston  had,  on  the  16th 
I  of  December,  written  without  the  sanction  of 
her  m.ajesty  another  despatch  to  Lord  Nor¬ 
manby.  In  this  despatch  P.almerston  rather 
snubbed  Lord  Normanby.  He  began  by 
stating  that  he  had  said  nothing  in  London 
which  was  inconsistent  with  the  instruction.^ 
sent  to  the  amb.assador  (Normanby),  .and  the 
question  was,  not  wh.at  our  ambassador  was 
to  say  in  Paris,  but  in  what  way  he  w.as  to 
continue  his  relations  with  the  French  govern¬ 
ment.  Our  foreign  minister  then  went  on  to 
s.ay: — “As  to  approving  or  condemning  the 
step  taken  by  the  president  in  dissolving  the 
j  as.sembly,  I  conceive  it  is  for  the  French 
nation  and  not  for  the  British  secretary  of 
state  or  for  the  British  amb.assador  to  pro¬ 
nounce  judgment  upon  that  event;  but  if 
your  excellency  wishes  to  know  my  own 
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ojjiuion  on  the  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  France,  it  is  that  such  a  state  of  antagonism 
had  arisen  between  the  president  and  the 
assembly  that  it  was  becoming  every  day 
more  clear  that  their  co-existence  could  not 
be  of  long  duration,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
better  for  the  interests  of  France,  and  through 
them  for  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
that  the  power  of  the  president  should  pre¬ 
vail,  inasmuch  as  the  continuance  of  his 
authority  might  afford  a  prospect  of  the 
maintenance  of  social  order  in  France,  where¬ 
as  the  divisions  of  opinions  and  parties  in  the 
assembly  ai)peared  to  betoken  that  their  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  jiresident  would  be  the  starting- 
point  for  disastrous  civil  strife.  Whether  my 
opinion  was  right  or  wrong,  it  seems  to  be 
shared  by  jicmons  interested  in  property  in 
France,  as  far  at  least  as  the  great  and  sudden 
rise  in  the  funds  and  other  investments  may 
be  indications  of  increasing  confidence  in  the 
improved  jn-ospects  of  internal  tranquillity  in 
France.  I  am,  &c.,  Palmerston.” 

This  last  clause  goes  far  to  explain  the  view 
of  the  “  party  of  order”  all  over  Europe,  in¬ 
cluding  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston.  However,  the  premier  went  on  to  re¬ 
mark  that  though  his  colleague  at  last,  after 
all  this,  wrote  to  him,  his  explanation  did 
not  touch  the  point,  which  was  not  whether 
the  cabinet  were  pretty  unanimous  in  their 
view  of  the  policy  of  the  jirince-president,  but 
that  the  foreign  minister  had  disregarded  the 
instructions  of  the  queen  and  the  wishes  of 
the  premier  by  acting  on  his  own  unfortified 
or  unguaranteed  autliority  in  a  matter  of  the 
very  utmost  national  importance.  With  much 
reluctance,  and  not  without  obtaining  the 
concurrence  of  his  colleagues,  Lord  John  had 
then  advised  her  majesty  to  dismiss  her 
foreign  minister. 

The  matter  was  too  grave  to  be  wound  up 
without  some  general  staten)ent,  on  the  pre- 
mieFs  j)art,  of  the  feeling  of  the  cabinet  with 
regard  to  the  act  of  the  prince-president,  and 
the  face  which  the  nation  should  show  to 
France.  The  conclusion  of  the  premieFs 
speech  was  not  in  his  haj)piest  manner,  and  j 
lie  carefully  rejieated  one  sentence.  “  It  is  ' 
impossible  for  me  to  make  the  present  state-  i 


ment  without  also  referring  in  some  degree  to 
the  state  of  affaii-s  which  now  exists  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  I  think  it  necessary  to 
make  tliis  statement,  because  I  have  been 
necessarily  led  into  an  avowal  of  my  opinions 
that  we  could  not  properly  or  fairly  exju-ess  an 
opinion  here  favourable  to  the  conduct  of  the 
president  on  the  2d  of  December.  I  tliought 
it  was  not  our  part  to  do  what  we  heard  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  ministei-s  had  done — to 
go  at  once  and  congi’atulate  the  president  on 
what  he  had  done;  but  then  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  the  president  of  France,  having  all 
the  means  of  information  he  has  had,  no 
doubt  has  taken  that  course  from  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  tlie  state  of  France,  and  that  the  course 
he  has  taken  is  best  fitted  to  ensure  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  country  over  which  he  rules.  Let 
me  state  that  over  again — that  while  I  do  not 
concur  in  the  approbation  of  my  noble  friend, 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  and  everything  I 
have  heard  confirms  that  view,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  president  the  putting  an  end  to 
the  constitution,  the  anticipating  the  election 
of  1852,  and  the  abolition  of  the  parliamentary 
constitution,  were  all  tending  to  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  France.  But  I  confess  I  have 
seen  with  great  regret  the  language  which  has 
been  used  by  a  portion  of  the  press  of  this 
country  with  respect  to  the  president.  He 
has  this  advantage  over  his  uncle,  that  he  is 
perfectly  aware  how  much  liberty  we  enjoy, 
how  much  license  of  discussion  prevails,  and 
that  the  most  unmeasured  invective  of  the 
press  does  not  imply  any  feeling  of  hostility 
either  on  the  part  of  the  government  or  on  the 
part  of  the  nation.”  This  was  not  very  favour¬ 
ably  received  by  many  honourable  members, 
and  the  premier  concluded  with  an  assurance 
that  England  would  continue  to  be  the  asylum 
of  political  refugees,  and  a  hope  that  what¬ 
ever  suffered,  liberty  would  live  and  triumjdi. 

This  was,  of  course,  followed  by  loud  cheers, 
in  the  midst  of  which  Lord  Palmerston  rose 
to  give  his  own  account  of  the  matter,  and 
he  opened  by  calling  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  his 
“honourable  friend,”  while  he  sjx)ke  of  the 
premier  simply  as  “the  noble  lord.”  In  the 
coui-se  of  his  speech  he  did,  however,  apply 
the  word  “  friend  ”  to  the  latter,  though  he 
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after  a  pause  withdrew  it  and  substituted  the 
words  “  noble  lord.”  The  speech  of  Lord 
Palmerston  added  nothing  to  the  facts  which 
the  premier  had  already  laid  before  the  house. 
He  denied  having  used  the  exact  words  attri¬ 
buted  to  him  by  M.  M'alewski;  stated  that  the 
premier,  with  other  membei-s  of  the  cabinet, 
had  on  the  insbint  expressed  the  same  opinion 
of  the  event  of  the  2d  of  December  as  he 
had  himself  done;  urged  that  an  Englishman 
was  not  “  the  mute  of  a  pasha”  just  because 
he  was  a  cabinet  minister;  and  that  in  any 
case  the  French  minister  could  not  be  sup- 
(losed  to  go  begging  for  English  confirmation 
or  sanction  of  his  master’s  acts.  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  wound  up  his  speech  by  maintaining  that 
he  had  in  no  way  disregarded  the  instructions 
of  the  sovereign,  or  done  anything  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  and  that  he  had  left  our  foreign  afiaii-s 
in  a  most  satisfactory  condition. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  although 
in  theory  the  government  of  France  could  not 
be  supi)Osed  to  wait  for  nod  or  beck  from 
England,  yet  in  fact  Louis  Napoleon  wiis 
greedily  anxious  for  the  least  sign  of  ap- 
})roval  from  us.  His  reputation  was  not 
that  of  ail  honest  or  a  moral  man ;  his  im¬ 
mediate  “creatures”  and  friends  were  much 
disliked ;  and  it  was  plain  to  every  one  that 
the  act  of  the  2d  of  December  was  a  step 
towards  his  assuming  the  purple.  Under  these 
circumstances  Lord  Palmerston  certainly  did 
a  most  unwise  thing,  howev^er  much  of  the 
blame  his  colleagues  must  share;  and  the  set 
of  the  wind  was  now  abundantly  shown  by 
the  somewhat  eager  manner  in  which  he  apolo¬ 
gized  for  his  reception  of  the  Radical  deputa¬ 
tions  from  Finsbury. 

In  the  debate  that  followed.  Lord  Dudley 
Stuart,  the  now  half-forgotten  friend  of  Polish 
and  other  insurrectionists,  made  a  condem¬ 
natory  speech,  and  Mr.  Roebuck  one  stronger 
still.  He  said  the  government  was  a  mere 
family  party,  fond  of  meddling  and  jieddling, 
and  that  though  “  the  right  arm  ”  of  the  cabi¬ 
net  was  now  gone,  they  were  all,  jiremier  in- 
chnled,  dealing  unguardedly  with  France, 
from  whom  almost  every  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended,  now  that  it  w;us  ruled  by  “a  man 
whom  no  sanction  could  hold  to  his  bond.” 


Mr.  Disraeli  made  the  speech  of  the  sitting 
— taking  his  address  simply  as  a  speech;  it 
w;is  too  significant  to  be  omitted  here  ;  and  we 
shall  .see  that  on  the  subject  of  reform  as  well 
<as  that  of  the  constitutional  place  of  the  sove¬ 
reign  he  maintained  his  usual  language. 
Condemning  the  foreign  policy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  under  Lord  John  Russell,  he  said  that 
the  dismission  of  Lord  Palmerston  removed 
the  07ily  man  who  was  competent  to  continue 
that  policy.  “I  must  make  one  observation,” 

I  contined  Mr.  Disi’aeli,  “  on  the  speech  of  the 
I  first  ministei’.  The  noble  lord,  eminent  in 
many  resjjecta,  is  eminent  for  his  constitutional 
knowledge — for  his  acquaintance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  but  I  cannot  recol¬ 
lect  any  analogous  occasion  on  which  the  name 
of  the  sovereign  had  been  so  frequently  intro¬ 
duced.  AVliatever  was  done  at  the  command 
of  the  sovereign  was'  at  least  done  on  the  re- 
sjionsibility  of  the  noble  lord. 

“As  I  am  one  who  never  voted  for  the 
motion  that  the  power  of  the  crown  had  in¬ 
creased,  was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be 
diminished  ;  as  I  should  be  willing  to  maintain 
'  the  converse  of  that  proposition ;  as  I  think 
one  of  the  gi-eat  misfortunes  of  our  time,  one 
of  the  circumstances  most  injurious  to  public 
liberty,  is  that  the  jiower  of  the  crown  is 
diminished — I  am  not  one  to  look  with  un- 
necessary  jealousy  on  the  assertion  of  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  crown.  But  the  noble  lord  is 
an  eminent  representative  of  a  political  party 
which  has  adopted  opinions  of  a  very  different 
character.  The  noble  lord  is  a  member  of  that 
party  which  introduced,  to  our  disgrace,  that 
resolution  on  the  journals  of  this  house ;  and 
certainly  I  am  astonished  at  the  noble  lord  on 
an  occiision  like  the  pi’esent,  when  he  seems 
to  me — I  suppose  unintentionally — to  have 
shifted  from  himself  the  responsibility  which 
he  should  be  the  first  to  adopt  for  himself.” 
There  is  not  the  slightest  difi'erence  betw'een 
this  language,  the  language  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
books,  and  the  course  he  puraued  when  he  him¬ 
self  was  premier,  with  regard  to  the  ])ower 
of  the  crown  as  an  element  of  constitutional 
balance. 

The  Palmerston  question  having  been  .so  far 
settled,  to  the  great  disgust  of  many  quidnuncs. 
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who  exj)ecte(l  wonderful  disclosures,  the  house 
passed  to  other  matters.  But  tliere  never  wsis 
any  strong  exjiectation  abroad  in  the  country 
as  to  the  new  Reform  and  Militia  Bills,  and  it 
was  oil  the  latter  that  Palmerston  had  his 
revenge. 

Before  passing  onwards  to  other  topics 
beloiminjif  to  the  session  it  will  be  convenient 
to  make  a  slight  atteiiijit  to  show  Palmerston 
in  his  true  light,  llis  conduct  in  the  matter 
of  the  coup  d'etat  was  disjileasing  not  only  to 
the  queen  ami  the  jiremier,  but  ahso  to  the 
majority  of  the  English  peojile.  But  we  could 
hardly  expect  a  man  like  Lord  Palmerston  to 
do  anything  but  rejoice  (even  though  reluc¬ 
tantly  on  some  grounds)  at  the  suppression 
of  an  ill-soldered  republic  such  as  that  of 
France  in  those  days.  What  he  wanted  was 
peace  and  a  revival  of  trade  for  us  and  for 
others,  and  he  knew  that  for  such  purposes  a 
strong  government  was  the  first  necessity. 
Without  approving  all  that  Louis  Napoleon 
did  then,  he  might  very  well  be  gl.ad  when  it 
wa-s  made  clear  that  he  could  grjisp  the  reins 
and  rule.  Nor  did  he,  except  in  a  matter  of 
form,  go  farther  than  his  colleagues. 

Palmei'ston  was  a  man  of  genuine  popuLar 
sympathies,  who  did  not  like  to  offend  any 
•one.  He  was  fond  of  science,  studied  sanita¬ 
tion,  and— it  is  known  on  the  highest  author¬ 
ity— took  a  real  interest  in  the  condition  of 
the  poor.  But  he  was  an  aristocrat,  and  he 
had  no  enthusiasm,  or  faith  in  princijfies.  A 
most  amusing  and  instructive  pendent  to  what 
has  gone  before  is  to  be  found  in  a  passage  at 
arms  between  his  lordship  and  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall,  when  the  latter  had  been  made  chief 
commissioner  of  works  by  the  former,  who 
was  premier.  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  took  upon 
himself  to  inclose  the  grass  in  Hyde  Park  and 
the  Green  Park.  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
always  had  his  eyes  and  wits  about  him,  took 
his  subordinate  up  jwetty  sharjdy: — “My 
dear  Hall,”  wrote  his  lordship,  “I  cannot 
agree  with  you  as  to  the  princii)le  on  which 
the  grass  in  the  park  should  be  treated.  You 
seem  to  think  it  a  thing  to  be  looked  at  by 
j>eople  who  .are  to  be  confined  to  the  gravel 
w.alks.  I  regard  it  as  a  thing  to  be  walked 
upon  freely  and  without  restraint  by  the 


people,  old  and  young,  for  whose  enjoyment  the 
jxarks  are  maintained ;  and  your  iron  hurdles 
would  turn  the  parks  into  so  many  Smithfields 
and  entirely  prevent  that  enjoyment.  As  to 
people  making  paths  across  the  grass,  what 
does  that  signify?  If  the  parks  were  to  be 
deemed  hay-fields  it  might  be  necessai-y  to 
jirevent  peojde  from  sto])))ing  the  growth  of 
the  hay  by  walking  over  the  grass ;  but  as  the 
j)ai'ks  must  be  deemed  places  for  public  enjoy¬ 
ment,  the  ))urpo.se  for  which  the  parks  are  kept 
iq;  is  marred  and  defeated  when  the  use  of  them 
is  confined  to  a  number  of  straight  gravel 
walks.  When  I  see  the  grass  worn  by  foot  traf¬ 
fic,  I  look  on  it  as  a  ])roof  that  the  park  has  an¬ 
swered  its  ])urpose,  and  has  done  its  duty  liy 
the  health,  amusement,  and  enjoj’ment  of  the 
people.  In  the  college  courts  of  Cambridge  a 
man  is  fined  half-a-crown  who  walks  over  the 
grass  plots,  but  that  is  not  a  precedent  to  be 
followed.  Yours  sincerely, — Palmerston.” 

Sir  Benjamin  Hall  proving  recalcitrant,  his 
superior  took  him  up  ag.aiu  in  a  letter  which 
was  still  stronger: — “My  dear  Hall, — I  have 
been  much  surprised  this  morning  at  seeing 
a  party  of  Labourei-s  employed  in  trenching  a 
large  piece  of  the  Green  Park.  As  head  of 
the  government,  I  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
essenti.al  alterations  should  not  be  made  in  the 
spaces  allotted  for  the  enjoyment  and  recrea¬ 
tion  of  the  public  without  my  previous  sanc¬ 
tion  and  concurrence,  and  I  entirely  disapprove 
of  the  restrictions  which  you  are  imposing 
upon  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  Green  Park 
and  Hyde  Park  by  the  public.  Your  iron 
hui’dles  are  an  intolerable  nuisance,  and  I 
trust  that  you  mean  shortly  to  remove  them. 
To  cut  u])  the  Green  Park  into  inclosed  shrub¬ 
beries  and  plantations  would  be  materially  to 
interfere  with  the  enjo3’ment  and  free  recrea¬ 
tion  of  the  public;  and  I  must  positively  for¬ 
bid  the  prosecution  of  anj’  such  scheme.  As 
head  of  the  government  I  should  be  held  by 
the  public  to  have  authorized  these  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  be  i-es])onsible 
for  things  which  I  dis,approve.  Yours  sin¬ 
cerely, — Palmerston.” 

Two  or  three  points  come  out  very 
clearly  here.  First,  th.at  “Sir  Menenius 
Agrijipa”  was  a  curious  sort  of  people’s 
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man;  secondly,  that  Palmei-ston,  though  an 
aristocrat  of  blue  blood  and  in  sympathy  with 
emperors  and  kings  so  long  as  they  ruled 
and  kept  the  peace,  liked  to  see  the  peojile 
liapj)y,  ami  took  pains  in  their  behalf;  thirdly, 
it  is  plain  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  a  premier 
who  was  as  fond  of  being  minded  as  Lord  John 
or  the  Duke.  The  episode  is  so  interesting  as 
giving  a  side-view  of  his  character  that  it  may 
well  be  introduced  in  tliis  place. 

At  this  distance  of  time  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  excitement  produced  in  what  is 
c;illed  “society”  and  the  j)ublic  generally  by 
the  dismissal  of  a  foreign  minister  in  whom 
there  was  so  much  confidence.  When  Lady 
Palmerston  said  that  Lord  John  had  now 
“got  rid  of  all  the  brains  in  his  cabinet”  she 
only  rejjeated  what  most  people  thought,  and 
over  and  above  the  question  of  intelligence,  it 
seems  clear  that  Palmerston  had  a  great  hor¬ 
ror  of  cruelty.  As  we  have  seen,  some  expres¬ 
sions  in  his  letters  and  despatches  are  decisive. 
“  The  Austrians  are  really  the  greatest  brutes 
that  ever  called  them.selves  by  the  undeserved 
name  of  civilized  men.”  He  condemned  the 
conduct  of  Barclay  and  Perkins’s  men  in 
Ideating  Haynau,  but  added  that  they  “ought 
to  have  tossed  him  in  a  blanket,  rolled  him 
in  the  kennel,  and  then  paid  his  fare  in  a  cab 
to  his  hotel.”  And  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  at  the  very  hour  of  which  we  are  now 
writing  Austria  was  showing  no  signs  of  an 
improved  tone  in  her  ideas  of  political  discip¬ 
line.  In  a  list  of  sentences  just  passed  upon 
political  offendere  the  Vienna  Gazette  con¬ 
tained  this  horrible  paragraph: — “Evia  Dera- 
inelhart,  for  using  inflammatory  language,  to 
receive  twenty  blows  with  a  rod  and  suffer 
eight  daj's’  imprisonment,  sharpened  with 
two  fasts  upon  bread  and  water.” 

The  same  publication  contained  sentences 
ujK)n  four-and-twenty  journeymen  tobacco- 
makers,  j)unished  for  agreeing  among  them¬ 
selves  not  to  work — to  strike,  in  fact.  They 
were  to  be  imprisoned  in  irons  for  various 
]>eriod3  of  from  fourteeu  to  twenty-five  days, 
and  fast  twice  a  week. 

In  the  mid.st  of  all  this,  however,  there  was 
a  party  of  politicians,  headed  by  writers  (o7ie 
of  them  a  Rmssian  and  one  an  Englishman), 
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who  maintained  not  only  that  Palmerston  was 
favourable  to  Eu.ssia,  but  that  he  wiis  bribed 
by  Russian  roubles  to  favour  her  jiolicy  while 
pretending  to  counteract  it.  This  state  of 
things  did  not  esca])e  the  eye  of  the  greatest 
jihilosophical  humourist  of  the  century.  In 
his  Snob  Papers  Thackeray  introduces  the 
“snob  political.”  Whether  it  -was  a  portrait- 
caricature  does  not  now  matter,  and  the  tj’pe 
was  not  uncommon  in  those  days. 

“He  it  is,”  w’rote  Thackeray,  “who  expects 
a  French  fleet  in  the  Thames,  and  has  a  con- 
stiint  eye  uj)on  the  American  president.  It 
is  he  who  says  that  Lord  Aberdeen  ought  to 
be  impeached  and  Lord  Palmerston  hanged, 
or  vice  versd.  Lord  Palmerston’s  being  sold 
to  Russia,  the  exact  number  of  roubles  paid, 
by  what  hou.se  in  the  City,  is  a  favourite 
theme  with  this  kind  of  snob.  I  once  over¬ 
heard  him  —  it  was  Captain  Spitfii-e,  R.N. 
(who  had  been  refused  a  ship  by  the  Whigs, 
by  the  way),  indulging  in  the  following 
couvei’sation  with  Mr.  Minus  after  dinner. 
“‘Why  wasn’t  the  Princess  Scragamoffsky  at 
Lady  Palmerston’s  party,  Minns?  Because 
she  ean’t  show. — And  why  can’t  she  show? 
Shall  I  tell  you,  Minns,  why  she  can’t  show  ? 
The  Princess  Scraganioffsy’s  back  is  flayed 
alive,  Minns. — I  tell  you  it’s  raw,  sir !  On 
Tuesday  last,  at  twelve  o’clock,  three  drum¬ 
mers  of  the  Preobaj  inski  regiment  arrived  at 
Ashburnham  House,  and  at  half-past  twelve, 
in  the  yellow  drawing-room  at  the  Russian 
embassy,  before  the  ambassadress  and  four 
ladies’-maids,  the  Greek  papa  and  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  embassy,  Madame  de  Scragamoffsky 
received  thirteen  dozen.  She  was  knouted, 
sir’,  knouted  in  the  midst  of  England — in 
Berkeley  Squai’e,  for  having  said  that  the 
Grand  Duchess  Olga’s  hair  was  red.  And 
now,  sir,  you  will  tell  me  IjoitI  Palmerston 
ought  to  continue  minister?”’ 

At  all  events,  Palmerston’s  own  account  of 
his  dismissal,  or  rather  of  what  led  to  it,  was 
plainly  enough  stated  in  a  letter  which  is  now 
public  propci’ty.  “The  real  ground  of  my 
dismis.sal,”  said  he,  “was  a  weak  truckling  to 
the  hostile  inti'igues  of  the  Oi-leans  family — 
Austria,  Russia.  Saxony,  and  Bavai'ia,  and  in 
some  degree  also  of  the  present  Prussian 
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government.  All  these  parties  found  their 
respective  views  and  systems  of  policy 
thwarted  by  the  course  piu-sued  by  the 
Lritish  government,  and  they  thought  that 
if  they  could  remove  the  uunister  they  woidd 
change  the  policy.  They  had  for  a  long  time 
piist  effectually  poisoned  the  mind  of  the 
queen  and  ])rince  against  me;  and  Lord  John 
Russell’s  giving  way  rather  encouraged  than 
discountenanced  the  desire  of  the  queen  to 
remove  me  from  the  foreign  office.” 

One  of  the  most  shocking  events  of  the 
early  part  of  this  year  was  the  bumting  of 
the  Bilbury  Reservoir,  by  which  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Holmtirth,  near  Huddersfield, 
was  inundated.  In  the  valley  of  the  Holme 
numbers  of  mills  were  swejff  away,  ^yhole 
ranks  of  cotbiges  went  down  like  cardboai’d 
before  the  rush  of  the  water.  A  hundred 
persons  were  drowned,  ami  many  more  hun¬ 
dreds  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  reser¬ 
voir  had  been  constructed  in  1838,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  continuous  and  steady 
supply  of  water  to  the  mills  in  the  valley;  but 
in  the  year  184G  the  commission  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  reservoir  became  b;uik- 
rupt,  and  though  the  engineei’s  and  managers 
had  declared  that  it  was  imiiossible  the  reser¬ 
voir  should  be  made  safe  without  a  puddle 
lining,  the  puddling  was  never  done.  It  was 
given  in  evidence  on  the  coroner’s  inquest 
upon  the  dead  bodies  that  the  catastrophe 
might  have  been  j)revented  if  the  waste-pit 
had  been  in  proper  order  and  had  been  lowered 
below  the  level  of  the  embankment,  which 
could  have  been  done  for  £12,  lOs. ! 

The  catastrophe  took  place  on  the  4th  of 
February.  At  an  inquiry  which  was  held  in 
the  locality  evidence  w:is  given  that  one  of 
the  commissioners  had  lived  near  the  reservoir 
for  six  years,  knowing  all  the  while  that  leak¬ 
ages  were  taking  place,  and  that  the  danger 
was  extreme.  Subscriptions  poured  in  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers  at  such  a  rate  as  to 
reach  scores  of  thousands  of  pounds  in  a  few 
days.  The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  headed 
the  fund  with  a  contribution  of  illoO. 

One  of  the  most  irritating  of  the  domestic 


events  of  about  this  date  was  the  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  operative  engineers  and  the  masters 
already  mentioned;  the  men  demanding, among 
other  things,  the  abolition  of  i)iece-work  and 
overhours,  the  mastei-s,  after  giving  them  notice 
that  their  demands  would  be  i-esisted  to  the 
utmost,  closed  their  factories. 

Contempoi'aneously  with  the  oj)ening  of  the 
parliamentary  session  the  Poor-law  Associa¬ 
tion  got  to  work,  and  what  it  had  been  formed 
for,  and  what  it  was  at  that  time  sujiposed 
likely  to  accomplish,  will  be  gathered  much 
more  pleasantly  from  a  striking  letter  of  Mr. 
Carlyle  to  the  secretary  (Mr.  Archibald  G. 
Stark)  than  from  any  prospectus-like  details. 
The  working  of  the  poor-laws  was  a  subject 
that  came  just  now  into  great  prominence  in 
connection  with  the  .strikes  or  lock-outs  in 
the  iron  trade.  The  whole  creed  of  the  “  Man¬ 
chester  school  ”  seemed  about  to  be  put  upon 
its  trial  afresh ;  and  certainly  Mr.  Carlyle  was 
of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be.  “  It  gives  me 
much  pleasure,”  he  wrote,  “  to  undei'stand 
that  the  Poor-law  Association  has  actually  got 
in  motion,  and  determines  to  ])roceed  strenu¬ 
ously  towards  the  yrand  object  of  having  all 
the  paupers  of  Great  Britain  set  to  employment. 
Till  some  veritably  wise  and  human  mode  of 
dealing  with  that  frightful,  ever-incre:ising 
class  called  ])aupers  is  attained,  or,  at  least,  is 
zealously  endeavoured  after  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  community,  I  can  only  consider 
English  society  as  in  a  state  of  low  continual 
■smoke;  every  day  bringing  it  nearer  the  state 
oi  flame  and  utter  conflagration  into  which  we 
have  seen  all  other  Europeaii  societies  already 
go  in  a  very  tragic  manner!  One  thing  may 
be  asserted  without  risk,  and  has  the  closest 
reference  to  this  matter.  If  free  bargain  in 
the  market,  and  fair  up  and  down  wrestle  and 
battle  between  employer  and  emj)loyed  be  the 
rule  of  labour  (which  I  am  far  from  believing 
it  capable  of  being,  except  for  a  very  limited 
time  and  in  very  peculiar  circumstances) ; 
still  more,  if  new  and  infinitely  moi’e  human 
arrangements  between  employei’s  and  em¬ 
ployed  are — ;is  all  men  begin  to  surmise,  and 
.as  many  men  h.ave  long  foreseen — .an  indis¬ 
pensable  necessity  for  labour,  in  England  as 
elsewhere,  then,  clearly,  I  s.ay,  in  either  case. 
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the  first  condition  of  fair-play  is  that  all 
paupers  be  quite  eliminated  from  the  contro¬ 
versy,  and  carried  clear  away  from  it,  out  of 
the  labour  market,  and  its  wrestles  and  its 
struggles.” 

The  introduction  by  Lord  John  Russell  on 
Monday  the  9th  of  February,  1852,  of  the 
much-talked-of  new  Reform  Bill  was  preceded 
by  an  unpleasantly  droll  incident.  The  speaker 
announced  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  he 
had  just  received  from  Mr.  Henry,  the  chief 
magistrate  at  Bow  Street,  a  letter  stating 
that  Mr.  Feargus  O’Connor,  member  for  Not¬ 
tingham,  had  been  committed  to  the  house  of 
correction  for  ten  days  for  assaulting  a  gen¬ 
tleman  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre. 

Lord  John,  in  his  speech,  laid  down  the 
obvious  principle  that  the  object  of  this  new 
bill,  like  that  of  the  old  one  of  1831,  was  good 
government.  He  remarked  that  he  thought 
the  franchise  of  .£10  had  been  placed  too  high 
in  1831,  but  that  this  was  not  a  badly  devised 
prudential  measure.  Now,  however,  that  it 
had  been  proved  that  the  constitution  was 
safe,  and  that  the  education  and  intelligence 
of  the  people  had  greatly  increased,  it  was 
time  to  propose  an  extension  of  the  right  of 
voting.  He  urged  that  it  was  a  happy  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  this  new  measure  of  reform 
in  the  representation  of  the  people  had  not 
been  forced  on  by  clamour  or  agitation  ;  and 
he  went  on,  amid  general  applause,  to  express 
an  earnest  hope  that  it  would  be  followed 
by  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  popular  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  leading  propositions  of  the  bill  now 
introduced  by  the  premier  in  this  quiet  way 
may  be  stated  in  small  compass.  But  it  is 
worth  noting  that  Lord  John  Russell  avowed 
his  intention  to  preserve  “  the  existing  balance 
of  interests  ”  in  the  country,  and  that  one  of 
the  reasons  he  gave  was  the  fear  of  a  violent 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  any  more 
radical  proj)03als.  The  borough  franchise  of 
£10  was  to  be  reduced  to  £5.  The  £50  tenant- 
at-will  franchise  in  the  counties  to  be  reduced 
to  £20 — this  bringing  the  Chandos  clause 
down  to  two-fifths  of  its  then  existing  dimen¬ 
sions.  Ceitain  small  boroughs  were  to  be 
Von  II. 


united,  and  others  augmented  by  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  neighbouring  districts.  All  citizens 
paying  £2  annually  in  iissessed  taxes  to  have 
votes,  but  in  this  jn-ovision  payments  for 
licenses  were  not  to  be  taken  into  account. 
Tlie  property  qualification  for  membem  was 
to  be  abolished — a  most  desirable  improve¬ 
ment,  because  the  law  as  it  stood  was  invidi¬ 
ous  on  the  face  of  it,  a  perpetual  topic  of 
aggressive  comment  among  Radicals  and  Char¬ 
tists,  and  a  temptation  to  the  “  manufacture  ” 
of  qualifications  by  processes  not  honest.  The 
words  “  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian  ”  were 
to  be  omitted  in  the  case  of  Jews  presenting 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  taking  their 
seats.  The  anti-papal  adjuration  was  also  to 
be  omitted — the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  not¬ 
withstanding! — a  feature  in  this  bill  which 
gave  rise  to  much  merriment  at  the  noble 
lord’s  expense.  St.  Albans  to  be  disfranchised. 
Parliamentary  commissions  to  inquire  into 
the  facts  before  boroughs  were  disfranchised 
for  “  corruption.”  Fictitious  votes  to  be  abol¬ 
ished  as  in  Scotland,  by  requiring  the  tene¬ 
ment  to  be  in  the  actual  possession  of  the 
voter.  There  was  to  be  a  separate  reform 
bill  for  Ireland. 

This  scheme  was  received  in  the  quiet  way 
which  befitted  such  a  milk-and-water  affair. 
Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Bright,  and  all  the  advanced 
guard  took  the  ground  that  as  half  a  loaf  was 
better  than  no  bread  the  Radicals  should  help 
to  pass  the  measure,  but  they  all  demanded 
vote  by  ballot  (Mr.  Bright  speaking  for  the 
artisan  class  in  towns)  and  short  parliaments. 
Mr.  Baillie,  member  for  Inverness-shire,  at¬ 
tacked  the  measure  in  the  true  spirit  of 
Scottish  thoroughness,  not  only  complaining 
of  the  retention  of  septennial  parliaments,  but 
of  the  disregard  of  Scotland  in  the  proposed 
redistribution  of  voting  power.  Mr.  Roche 
spoke  for  Ireland  in  the  same  spirit.  Nobody 
seemed  to  care  much  about  the  bill,  which  Sir 
John  Tyrrell  bluntly  declared  ought  to  be 
intituled  a  bill  for  the  continuance  'of  her 
majesty’s  present  ministers  in  office. 

The  premier  having  announced  his  intention 
of  getting  the  second  reading  fixed  for  the  la.st 
day  but  one  of  the  month,  Mr.  Disraeli  com¬ 
plained  that  this  gave  far  too  brief  an  interval 
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for  the  consideration  of  the  measure.  “  First 
of  all,”  said  that  gentleman,  “  we  have  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  such  a  scheme  is  wanted  at  all. 
It  would  he  a  had  thing  if  it  were  undei’stood 
that  any  minister  could  hid  for  continuance 
in  power  hy  simply  pulling  a  new  reform  hill 
out  of  his  pocket.”  “  It  is  nonsense,”  said  l\Ir. 
Disraeli,  “  to  talk  of  pledging  one’s  self  to  the 
principle  of  a  hill  like  this ;  tlie  scheme  is  all 
detail,  and  by  its  details  it  must  he  judged.” 
Finally  he  declared  that  he  had  always  been, 
and  noio  teas,  in  favour  of  an  industrial  fran¬ 
chise;  hut  he  doubted  if  the  £b  clause  would 
act  in  that  sense  upon  the  representation  of 
the  country. 

Ireland  and  her  difficulties  came  before  the 
parliament  early  in  the  session.  Mr.  Sharman 
Crawford  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  hill 
for  the  better  regulating  and  securing  of  the 
Ulster  tenant  right;  to  limit  the  power  of 
eviction  in  certain  cases ;  and  to  secure  com¬ 
pensation  to  improving  tenants  who  might  not 
claim  under  the  custom.  Mr.  Henry  Grattan 
maintained  that  all  the  evils  under  which 
Ireland  suffered  were  due  to  absenteeism,  and 
he  proposed  to  sell  hy  auction  the  estates  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  and  Lord  Palmerston !  Mr. 
Osborne  and  Mr.  Hume  both  of  them  de¬ 
nounced  “communistic”  changes,  hut  allowed 
that  some  alteration  in  the  law  was  desirable. 
Lord  John  Eussell  stated  that  Mr.  Bright  had 
sent  him  a  series  of  propositions  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  hut  that  the  Irish  privy-council  did  not 
think  them  available.  It  seemed  to  the  premier 
that  almost  any  measure  of  the  kind  would 
at  this  time  be  made  the  pretext  for  agitation 
in  Ireland.  Mr.  Bright  declared  that  he 
should  supi)ort  Mr.  Crawfford’s  bill,  and 
charged  the  government  with  “backing  out 
of  the  difficulty.”  “  The  real  question  was,” 
said  Mr.  Bright,  “Should  cats  make  laws  for 
mice?”*  The  disturbed  state  of  Ireland  was 
also  a  topic  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord 
Eoden  said  that  no  conviction  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  even  against  murderers  who  murdered 
in  open  day,  for  they  were  “shielded  by  a 
confederacy  of  the  whole  poi)ulation,”  -wliile 


gentlemen  dared  not  stir  out  unarmed.  Several 
peel’s  attributed  the  agrarian  murders  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Tenant-right  Leaguers.  The 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  declined  to  pledge  the 
government  to  any  special  measures  of  re¬ 
pression. 

The  Manchester  and  Salford  Education 
Scheme  Bill  had  been  brought  in  as  a  jirivate 
bill.  Mr.  Brotherton — a  gentleman  who  was 
known  as  “the  night-cap  of  the  House  of 
Commons,”  because  he  was  always  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  close  the  debates  early — moved  the 
second  reading.  Upon  this  Mr.  Gladstone 
maintained  that  it  was  not  only  contrary  to 
all  precedent,  but  contrary  to  justice  and  iniblic 
policy,  to  pass  as  a  private  bill  a  measure  of 
that  kind,  wdiich  really  affected  the  whole 
kingdom.  “  It  is,”  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  “  as 
great  an  anomaly  to  propose  a  local  education 
bill  as  to  propose  a  local  reform  bill.”  Mr. 
Bright,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr. 
Hume  concurred  in  asking,  at  all  events,  for 
delay,  and  delay  was  gi-anted.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  committees  on  the  income-tax  and  on 
the  unsavoury  preserved  meats  question,  and 
a  discussion  about  the  outrage  committed  by 
an  Aiistrian  officer  on  Mr.  Mather  at  Florence 
—the  latter  discussion  in  the'House  of  Lords 
—  occupied  time  to  small  purpose.  Lord 
Granville  was  only  able  to  state  that  no  ex¬ 
planation  had  been  offered  by  the  Austrian 
government.  Meanwhile  the  French  journals 
w’ere  maintaining  that  the  dismissal  of  Palmer¬ 
ston,  whatever  the  pretext,  was  really  due  to 
the  influence  of  a  collective  note  addressed  to 
the  British  government  by  the  cabinets  of 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Eussia,  complaining  that 
the  security  which  foreign  refugees  enjoyed 
in  this  country  and  the  absence  of  any  check 
from  English  authorities  was  practically  an 
offence  to  foreign  nations,  against  whom  they 
plotted  in  peace; — Palmerston  was  taunted 
with  certain  expressions  of  his  in  1848,  in 
which  he  had  taken,  on  a  question  of  political 
asylum,  a  view  which  he  now  practically  dis¬ 
avowed. 

While  the  French  journalists  were  attempt¬ 
ing  to  enlighten  us  on  our  own  affaii’S,  an 
ugly  event  had  taken  place  in  Spain.  A 
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reneg-aile  pi  iest  named  Merino  attempted  to 
murder  Queen  Isabella.  As  she  was  juewing 
along  a  corridor  which  led  from  a  chapel  at- 
biched  to  the  jialace  in  ^Madrid  to  her  own 
room,  Merino,  in  priest’s  garb,  knelt  down 
before  her  as  if  to  j)resent  a  petition.  The 
fpieen,  who  had  her  newly-born  baby  in  one 
arm,  ])ut  out  the  other  to  receive  the  j)etition, 
when  the  ruffian  stjibl)ed  her  a  little  above  the 
groin  with  such  violence  that  the  dagger  passed 
through  her  robes  of  velvet,  stay.s,  and  other 
underclothing  to  a  dejith  of  three  inches.  She 
cried  out,  but  still  kept  the  child,  and  Merino 
was  seized  by  the  attendants  just  as  he  was 
aiming  a  second  blow.  The  queen  at  last 
fainted,  and  was  ill  for  a  few  days,  but  soon 
recoveretl  both  from  the  wound  and  the  shock. 
Not  many  good  things  are  on  record  concern¬ 
ing  Queen  Isabella ;  but  the  peojde  admired 
her  courage  and  her  brave  aire  for  the  child, 
whoever  was  its  father.  They  were  pretty 
well  enlightened  upon  that  ])oint;  but  the 
utter  brutality  of  this  attack  upon  a  woman 
who  had  just  undergone  the  great  trial  of  her 
sex  arou.sed  universal  indignation.  Tlie  man 
e3ca|)ed  being  tom  in  pieces  by  the  people, 
but  died  under  the  garota  in  due  time.  He 
behaved  with  extreme  insolence  and  perfect 
comp<iaure  to  the  last.  Two  clergymen  con¬ 
stantly  attended  him.  He  said  to  one  of  them 
who  offered  to  confess  him,  “  I  thought  some 
honest  friar  would  have  been  sent  to  me  for 
that  purjxjse.  As  to  you,  I  know  you  too  well 
to  have  confidence  in  your  mini.stry.  You  are 
as  great  a  reprobate  as  I  am  myself.  Your 
conduct  is  well  known  to  me.  Begone!” 
Merino  at  first  quietly  listened  to  the  second 
ecclesiastic,  but  when  the  latter  sjjoke  to  him 
of  hell  and  his  crime  he  suddenly  stopped  him, 
saying,  “  Let  us  not  talk  of  such  noasense. 
You  no  more  believe  in  hell  than  I  do.  Leave 
me  quiet,  I  can  disf)ense  with  your  sermoms.” 

The  nKsle  of  execution  was  instantaneous 
death,  the  sinhlen  compression  of  the  garota 
8<jueezing  the  neck  quite  flat.  Tlie  moment 
a  man  is  doomed  in  Spain  he  is  considered  as 
already  l)elonging  to  another  world,  and  re¬ 
garded  almost  with  awe.  He  is  attended  by 
all  the  consolations  of  his  religion,  and  as  he 
passtfs  through  the  streets  on  a  mule  of  low 


size,  repeating  prayers  for  the  dying  and 
accompanied  by  the  priests,  flambeaux  are 
burning  in  the  balconies,  and  men,  women,  and 
children  are  on  their  knees  in  the  streets  pray¬ 
ing  for  his  soul.  At  the  place  of  execution 
there  is  no  indecent  mirth;  when  the  prisoner 
is  on  the  platform,  and  the  instrument  ad- 
ju.sted,  every  head  is  uncovered,  and  the  lips 
of  all  move  in  prayer. 

On  Monday,  the  IGth  of  February,  the 
premier,  Lord  John  Ru.ssell,  moved  that  the 
house  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
on  the  Local  Militia  Acts.  This  being,  of 
course,  agreed  to,  he  went  on  to  state  what 
were  the  proposals  of  the  government  in  re¬ 
lation  to  this  subject. 

Lord  John  went  back  to  the  year  1848 
with  its  alarms,  and  r’eferred  to  many  reasons 
for  some  uneasiness  about  our  national  de¬ 
fences.  He  referred  also  to  the  objections 
felt,  by  Whig  and  Tory  alike,  to  large  mili¬ 
tary  establishments,  and  then  proceeded  to 
expound  his  own  scheme  at  length.  “With 
respect  to  the  officers,  we  propose  that  two- 
thirds  should  be  appointed  by  the  lord-lieu¬ 
tenant;  and  one  field-officer  and  one-third  of 
the  capbiins  by  the  crown,  so  that  the  regi¬ 
ments  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
of  half-pay  officers  available  for  this  purpose, 
and  w'ho  must  be  of  great  use  in  assisting  the 
officers  appointed  by  the  lord-lieutenant.  We 
propose  that  the  lord-lieutenant  should  not 
be  bound  by  the  restriction  of  qualification, 
but  that  he  should  name  any  person  he  may 
think  fit,  of  course  with  the  approbation  of 
the  crown  as  formerly,  but  without  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  they  should  be  possessed  of  a 
certain  amount  of  landed  jmoperty.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county  should  take  the  command  of  the  local 
militia,  but  we  believe  that  that  would  be 
the  case  without  this  qualification  being  im- 
j)0.sed  in  the  act.  When  the  original  militia 
laws  w'ere  framed  there  was  a  very  great 
jealousy  of  the  crown  and  of  encroachments 
u|x>n  liberty,  and  it  was  supposed  that  if 
there  was  a  limitation  to  persons  of  projKjrty 
it  woidd  form  a  security  against  any  attempt 
of  the  crown  in  that  respect ;  but  our  liber- 
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ties  are  now  so  firmly  secured  that  of  all 
daugei-s  there  is  none  leas  than  that  of  an 
attempt  by  the  crown,  by  means  of  a  standing 
army,  to  suj)press  our  liberty.  With  regard 
to  the  men,  we  propose  some  alteration  from 
the  former  jdan,  according  to  which  all  men 
between  18  and  30  years  of  age  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  bidlot.  That  was  a  considei'able 
number  of  yeai-s;  and  the  process  of  sending 
round  to  each  householder  ami  requiring  a 
return  of  the  number  of  persons  in  his  house 
between  those  ages  was  a  long  and  compli¬ 
cated  process.  We  propose,  for  the  first  year, 
that  the  ages  at  which  persons  should  be 
subject  to  ballot  for  the  local  militia  should 
be  from  20  to  23,  and  in  subsequent  years 
that  they  should  be  only  persons  of  the  ages 
of  20  to  21.  It  is  supposed  that  the  former 
provision  (from  20  to  23),  taking  one-fifth  as 
the  number  to  be  balloted  for,  would  give  a 
force  of  about  80,000  men,  and  that  in  subse¬ 
quent  yeara  the  number  would  (from  20  to 
21)  amount  to  an  average  of  30,000.  In  pro¬ 
curing  these  men  I  think  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  adopt  the  means  taken  formerly. 
I  believe  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  cen¬ 
sus  of  last  year,  we  should  know  the  number 
of  persons  in  each  county  and  union  who 
would  be  liable  to  take  the  ballot,  and  that  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  require  all  such  persons 
to  present  themselves  on  a  certain  day ;  that, 
however,  is  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  bill 
which  requires  great  consideration.” 

The  county  authorities  were  to  be  present 
when  the  men  were  balloted  for;  there  was  to 
be  a  reserve  force ;  there  would  be  no  ballot  if 
a  sufficient  number  of  men  between  18  and 
30  volunteered ;  volunteers  would  have  the 
advantage  of  serving  for  one  year  less  than 
the  men  who  were  taken  by  lot,  that  is  to 
say,  for  three  years  instead  of  four ;  the  drill 
was  to  be  for  twenty-eight  days  in  the  year. 
The  local  militia  when  called  out  were  to  have 
the  same  pay  and  allowances  as  the  general 
militia,  and  be,  like  them,  under  the  Mutiny 
Act.  The  expense  of  all  this  the  noble  lord 
estimated  at  £200,000. 

In  spite  of  the  inspiriting  nature  of  the 
topic  of  our  national  defences,  not  a  single 
cheer  greeted  this  speech.  It  was  closed  in 


dead  silence.  Then  the  Irish  members  wanted 
to  know  why  Ireland  was  excluded  from  the 
measure.  Mr.  Hume  cut  up  the  whole  scheme 
root  and  branch.  “  I  have  lived  long  enough 
and  seen  enough  of  these  mattera  to  know  ” 
!  (said  he)  “that  the  best  way  of  increasing  our 
military  forces  is  to  increase  our  standing  arm}\ 
It  is  unjust  to  take  people  away  from  their 
regular  employments  by  a  process  which  is  in 
fact  a  conscription,  and  which  would  prove  a 
sei'ious  burden  on  the  working-classes.  Why 
should  we  want  to  increase  our  militai’y  re¬ 
sources  just  now?  France  is  weaker  than  she 
ever  was,  and  it  is  her  interest  to  keep  the 
peace.  Are  the  government  about  to  enter 
upon  some  new  unholy  holy-alliance?  Call 
home  the  Channel  fleet,  which  is  now  roaming 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  we  shall  be  safe. 
But  if  this  bill  passes,  I  shall  move  that  every 
man  drafted  into  the  militia  shall  have  a 
vote.” 

This  was  the  substance  of  Mr.  Hume’s 
speech,  which  laid,  besides,  gi’eat  stress  upon 
the  violation  of  “the  principle  of  division  of 
labour.”  He  had  clearly  not  entertained  the 
idea  of  a  citizen  army  yet.  Colonel  Sibthorp, 
who  is  now  forgotten,  but  who  was  then 
the  very  familiar  “  Mr.  Mei-ryman  ”  of  the 
house  and  a  standing  figure  in  caricatures, 
a  man  on  whom  all  sorts  of  absurdities  were 
fathered,  got  up  and  said  right  out  that  he 
should  not  tolerate  the  bill,  and  he  despised 
ministers !  Mr.  Hume  having  called  the 
army  “a  hotbed  of  immorality,”  Sir  H.Verney 
made  an  angry  speech  in  defence  of  it,  main¬ 
taining  that  in  all  the  world  you  could  not 
collect  together  a  more  honourable,  well- 
behaved,  and  scrupulously  moral  set  of  men 
than  a  regimei>t  of  British  soldiers ! 

Mr.  Cobdeu  made  a  strong  Manchester- 
school  speech.  In  thirty-seven  years  we  have 
(said  he)  “  scandalously  voted  ”  .£250,000,000 
for  the  navy  alone;  during  the  last  ten  years 
.£24,000,000.  And  where  are  the  ships?  he 
asked.  “Why,  in  the  Tagus,  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  among  the  South  Sea  Isl¬ 
ands.”  If  there  w;\s  any  fear  of  invasion,  why 
were  not  our  ships  ordered  home?  “Now 
I  must  say,”  continued  Mr.  Cobden,  striking 
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home,  “  the  noble  lord,  in  the  speech  he 
delivered  this  night,  and  in  the  arguments  he 
used,  hiis  put  himself  very  much  in  antagonism 
with  what  he  told  us  the  other  day  at  the 
opening  of  parliament.  The  noble  lord  on 
that  occasion  informed  us  that  the  new’spaper 
j)ress  of  this  country  had  taken  gi-eat  liberties 
with  the  president  of  France;  but  that  that 
gentleman  had  lived  in  England,  that  he  knew 
the  habits  of  this  country,  that  he  knew  the 
press  w\as  free,  and  that  though  it  might  be 
licentious  it  was  not  to  be  taken  for  gi-anted 
that  what  the  press  said  of  the  president  of 
France  was  the  opinion  of  the  English  people. 
Now,  without  offering  a  word  of  objection  to 
what  the  noble  lord  said  with  regard  to  the 
press  of  this  country,  I  must  say  I  think  he 
has  contrived  to  take  up  a  position  which, 
while  it  is  ten  times  more  menacing  to  France 
than  anything  the  newspapers  can  say,  has 
not  the  excuse  that  he  is  not  speaking  in  the 
name  of  the  English  people;  for  if  you  agree 
to  this  proposal  to  organize  a  militia  of  80,000 
men — to  set  up  this  force  with  an  elastic 
organization  which  may  become  110,000  or 
120,000  men — I  say  then  the  noble  lord  will 
do  far  more  than  the  press  of  this  country, 
which  he  took  on  himself  to  lecture,  to  put  us 
in  a  state  of  antagonism  with  the  French 
people.  But  the  noble  lord,  when  he  called  on 
us  to  do  this,  failed  to  give  one  proof  that  what 
he  said  at  the  opening  of  parliament,  and  that 
which  the  speech  from  the  throne  declared, 
was  not  true,  and  that  his  a.ssertions  as  to  the 
pacific  intentions  of  the  French  government 
were  unfounded, — he  failed  to  show  that  what 
the  noble  lord  who  leads  the  ojiposition  in 
the  other  house  stated  was  unfounded  on  the 
same  point;  he  had  not  done  a  single  thing 
to  show  that  what  the  noble  lord  the  mem¬ 
ber  for  Tiverton  said  was  wrong,  when  he 
declared  he  had  left  us  in  relations  of  amity 
ami  security  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
The  noble  lord  had  in  fact  not  shown  the 
statements  were  unfounded  which  made  the 
funds  go  uj),  as  I  fear  they  will  go  down 
to-moiTow.  But,  comj)aring  the  noble  lord’s 
statement  now  with  that  which  he  made  in 
1848,  we  may  find  arguments  to  show  why 
there  is  less  danger  at  present  than  then  of 


any  attack  from  the  French  people.”  Mr. 
Cobden  then  proceeded  to  deal  with  a  sugges¬ 
tion  in  the  United  Service  (Jazette: — “  What 
we  have  to  dread,  said  a  military  authoritv, 
is  not  an  invasion,  but  a  hostile  descent, 
throwing  on  some  part  of  our  coast  a  force  of 
10,000  or  12,000  men,  who,  although  not 
strong  enough  to  occupy  the  country,  might 
do  irreparable  mischief  before  they  were  sub¬ 
dued.  A  buccaneering  expedition  might  even 
make  its  way  into  the  Thames  and  demand  a 
Canton  ransom  from  the  metropolis  of  the 
world.”  “Now  this,”  continued  Mr.  Cobden, 
“  is  a  very  grave  and  serious  matter.  But  in 
the  fimt  place  I  take  exception  to  it  on  this 
ground — it  is  a  libel  on  the  French  army.  I 
don’t  believe  you  could  find  a  French  officer 
to  undertake  a  buccaneering  expedition  of  this 
kind  without  a  declaration  of  war ;  and  if  you 
did,  then  the  expedition  would  be  an  act  of 
piracy.  If  it  be  too  high  an  appeal  to  make  to 
French  morality  and  French  honour  to  sup¬ 
pose  they  would  not  act  in  this  way,  there  is 
still  this  appeal — that  they  will  be  pirates.  I 
am  told  one  of  the  objects  of  such  an  invasion 
would  be  to  avenge  Waterloo,  but  how  could 
it  avenge  that  defeat  if  they  only  came  over 
here  to  be  hanged  ?  Again,  I  am  told  they 
will  burn  our  ships  in  Liverpool  and  Bristol. 
If  they  did,  they  would  not  burn  English 
ships  only,  but  they  would  burn  American, 
Dutchmen — vessels  under  every  flag  in  the 
world,  and  the  nation  that  warranted  such  an 
act,  and  the  government  that  jaermitted  it, 
would  be  hunted  at  last  from  the  face  of  the 
ocean  by  all  the  ships  of  every  maritime 
nation  of  the  earth.  These  are  the  most 
serious  arguments  I  have  met  with  for  the 
increase  of  our  defensive  armaments.  Now, 
I  have  no  belief  in  anything  of  the  kind.” 

Neither  the  premier,  nor  Mr.  Hume,  nor 
Mr.  Cobden  had  hit  the  bull’s-eye  of  the  dis- 
cu-ssion.  That  was  reserved  for  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston.  He  claimed  credit  for  having  himself 
put  forward  proposals  for  strengthening  our 
national  defences  before  1848,  and  insisted  that 
France  was  by  no  means  the  only  country  that 
coxdd  attack  us.  “  Our  insular  position  is  our 
weakness  as  well  as  our  strength,  the  Channel 
is  narrow,  and,  as  Lord  Howe  said,  ‘  the  sea 
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is  a  wide  place.’  Continental  nations  are  only 
approachable  by  known  roads,  which  can  be 
fortified,  watched,  and  defended ;  our  great 
extent  of  coast  is  oj)en  on  every  side.  As  to 
the  navy,  that  is  as  efficient  as  it  had  been. 
But  it  would  be  madness  to  rely  only  on  our 
navy.  Sir,  it  is  perfectly  impossible  for  any 
navy,  however  active,  vigorous,  and  numerous, 
to  prevent  altogether  the  lajiding  of  a  hostile 
force,  when  we  consider  the  short  interval 
between  our  own  shores  and  those  froln  which 
an  enemy  might  come,  and  whence  an  e.xpe- 
dition  might  sail  to  some  spot  of  our  wide- 
extending  shores,  and  land  in  Ireland  or  any 
less  guarded  portion  of  the  country.  If  it  be 
necessary,  as  I  think  it  is,  that  we  should 
have  a  land  force,  that  we  should  have  armed 
men  to  resist  armed  men,  for,  as  to  fortifica¬ 
tion,  it  is  useless  for  us  to  think  of  fortifying 
more  than  our  arsenals  and  dockyards,  and 
such  places  of  vital  importance — there  is  no 
fortification  like  brave  men  armed,  organized, 
disciplined,  and  ready  to  meet  an  enemy. 
That  is  the  best  fortification,  and  such  a 
fortification  you  will  always  find  in  the  hearts 
and  arms  of  Englishmen;  if  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  have  ai'med  men  to  meet  the 
unfortunate  possibility  of  an  invasion — I  hope 
not  the  probability;  and  mind,  it  will  be  the 
less  probable  the  more  you  are  jrrepared  for 
it.  Nothing  so  much  tempts  as  weakness  and 
incapacity  to  resist,  when  to  that  is  added 
enormous  wealth  and  a  great  temptation  for 
political  objects.  If  it  be  necessary  that  this 
country  should  have  a  force  capable  of  defend¬ 
ing  our  homes  against  an  invading  army,  and 
of  protecting  us  from  the  incalculable  cala¬ 
mity  which  would  arise  from  the  occupation 
of  any  portion  of  our  country,  even  for  a 
month,  by  an  invading  force,  why  then,  I  say, 
something  like  the  mode  propo.sed  seems  to 
me  the  best  if  not  the  only  possible  mode  of 
doing  so.” 

Lord  Palmerston  went  on,  amid  riiminEf 
cheers,  to  maintain  that  it  was  no  hard.shi)) 
for  citizens  todefend  tlieircountiy,and  referred 
to  the  examples  set  by  America,  Prussia,  and 
Austria,  while  even  in  France  the  disbanded 
national  guard  had  been  partially  reorganized. 
“Considering  our  enormous  wealth,  there  is 


no  country  in  the  world  so  ill  defended.  The 
regular  militia,  too,  raised  in  Great  Britain 
and  Scotland,  is  liable  to  serve  in  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  I  am  astonished 
that  in  a  j)lan  for  the  defence  of  the  realm 
Ireland  should  be  left  without  the  protection 
said  to  be  essential  for  the  defence  of  this 
country.  The  local  militia  can  only  be  called 
U))on  to  serve  in  Great  Britain,  and  why  Ire- 
lalid  is  not  provided  for  I  am  at  a  loss  to  con¬ 
ceive.  Do  the  government  doubt  the  loyalty 
of  the  Irish  people?  Why,  sir,  I  would  pledge 
my  existence  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  Ire¬ 
land  who  would  be  called  out,  and  who  had 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  who  would  not 
lose  his  life  rather  than  not  defend  his  country 
against  foreign  invasion.  I  have  the  most 
complete  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  ill  Ireland.  I  am  persuaded  they  would 
be  true  to  the  queen  and  to  their  oath ;  and 
as  to  their  courage,  that  is  sufficiently  well 
known  to  need  no  mention  from  me.” 

Having  urged  that  our  reliance  should  be 
on  a  regular  and  not  a  local  militia  if  we  were 
to  have  any  militia  at  all,  the  late  foreign 
s-ecretary  sat  down  amidst  loud  cheers,  which 
could  not  have  been  reassuring  to  Lord  John 
and  his  colleagues.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  took 
the  same  side.  Sir  George  Grey  being  put  up 
to  reply  to  both  speakers,  and  to  Mr.  Fox 
Maule  (who  had  concurred),  insisted  that  a 
local  militia  was  an  army  of  defence  only, 
while  the  general  militia  had  always  been  on 
the  footing  of  the  army  in  general.  Mr. 
Osborne — who  was  now  rapidly  making  his 
way  iis  a  dashing  debater — took  Mr.  Cobden 
to  tiisk.  “The  honourable  member  had  said 
that  he  had  great  confidence  in  the  morality  of 
the  French  army.  The  morality  of  the  French 
army!  The  morality  of  any  army!  Did 
the  honourable  member  derive  his  confidence 
from  the  scenes  lately  enacted?  Wsis  it  from 
the  successful  fusillade  on  the  Boulevards?  or 
from  the  execution  done  by  the  artillery  in 
other  streets  where  the  cannon  was  fired  by 
Frenchmen  on  Fi’enchmen  !  Did  the  honour¬ 
able  member  suppose  that  Generals  Eaj)inasse 
and  St.  Arnaud  would  hesitate  to  attack  this 
country  when  they  had  not  hesitated  to  break 
all  laws,  human  and  divine,  and  place  their 
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own  legislature  under  arrest?”  As  a  matter 
of  coui'se,  however,  the  preparation  of  the  bill 
was  agi-eed  to,  and  the  report  ordered  for 
Friday,  Lord  Palmerston  giving  notice  that 
he  should  move,  among  other  things^  the 
omission  of  the  word  “local.” 

The  government  wsis  smartly  attacked  on 
several  points :  for  not  having  brought  for- 
wiU’d  some  measure  dealing  with  savings- 
banks,  for  instance,  and  this  brought  out  a 
promise  of  a  bdl.  Mr.  Slaney  obtained  from 
the  government  a  pledge  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mission  to  inquire  into  the  law  of  partnership, 
with  an  eye  specially  to  the  industry  and  in¬ 
vestments  of  the  working-man.  The  debate 
turned  mainly  on  the  hindrances  and  diffi¬ 
culties  of  co-operative  associations  and  the 
need  of  a  law  of  limited  liability.  The  soli¬ 
citor-general  introduced  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  suitors  in  Chancery,  proposing  to  abolish 
£50,000  a  year  in  fees  and  £10,000  in  salaries. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Earl  of  Clan- 
carty — having  previously  announced  his  in¬ 
tention  by  a  letter  to  the  lord-chancellor — 
presented  himself  at  the  table  to  be  sworn, 
but  claimed  leave  to  omit  the  anti-Catholic 
portion  of  the  oath.  This  led  to  nothing  but 
a  discussion.  Lord  Roden  moved  for  a  return 
of  murders  and  murderous  attempts  in  Ire¬ 
land  since  1849,  and  the  Mm-quis  of  Lans- 
dowue  “had  no  objection”  to  lay  this  agree¬ 
able  document  “on  the  table.” 

After  an  amusing  squabble  between  Lord 
Campbell  and  Lord  Brougham, — which  is  only 
worth  mentioning  because  such  squabbles 
formed  frequent  episodes  of  debate, —  the 
County  Courts  Extension  or  Further  Facilities 
Bill  passed  through  committee. 

Mr.  Headlam  moved  (in  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  course)  that  the  existing  stamps 
on  receipts  should  be  abolished,  and  that  a 
uniform  penny  stamp  on  checks  and  receipts 
should  be  substituted.  This  was  opposed  by 
the  chancellor  of  theexchequer,and  the  motion 
negatived.  But  the  fact  is  worth  recording. 

A  somewhat  important  act  was  printed  at 
this  date — the  Sale  of  Beer  Act,  under  which 
debts  incurred  for  beer  “drunk  on  the  pre¬ 
mises”  ceased  to  be  recoverable.  The  effect 
of  this  piece  of  legislation  upon  the  habits 


of  the  people  h.as  been  much  disputed.  It 
was  strongly  objected  to  by  political  iihilo- 
sophers  of  the  school  which  maintains  that 
all  legislative  attempts  to  make  people  moral, 
which  go  beyond  bare  jjrotection  of  per¬ 
sonal  rights,  only  make  mattera  woree;  and 
it  has  been  alleged  against  the  working  of  this 
measure  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  it  simply  led 
to  this  result,  that  the  working-man  who  Was 
fond  of  drink  just  took  his  wages  straight  to 
the  public-house  and  spent  them  off-hand,  or 
a  good  part  of  them,  in  lieu  of  carrying  his 
money  home  to  his  wife. 

We  now  approach  a  small  political  crisis. 
It  was  plain  enough  that  the  Whig  hold  of 
office  was  very  feeble,  but  there  was  some¬ 
thing  ludicrous  about  the  fact  that  wdiile  all 
the  weekly  newspapers  of  Saturday,  the  21st 
of  February,  1852,  were  discussing  the  new 
Reform  Bill  and  the  Militia  Bill,  ministers 
were  out,  and  the  discussions,  which  were  all 
in  print,  had  to  appea,r  side  by  side  with  the 
postscript  announcing  the  resignation.  On 
brmging  up  the  report  on  the  Local  Militia 
Acts  the  piemier  announced  the  withdrawal 
of  two  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  measure. 
Lord  Palmerston  at  once  pointed  out  that 
these  changes  made  the  whole  scheme  incon¬ 
sistent,  and  followed  this  up  by  a  speech  in 
his  best  vein  of  what  is  called  “British  pluck.” 
Referring  to  some  of  the  objections,  he  said, 
“To  listen  to  these  objections  one  might  sup¬ 
pose  that  Englishmen  are  cheats,  that  Scotch¬ 
men  are  cowards,  and  that  Irishmen  are 
traitors.  All  the  objections  I  ever  heard  are 
fonnded  upon  a  j)ractic;d  distrust  of  the 
people  of  these  countries.  Sir,  I,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  am  disposed  rather  to  confide  in  them. 
But  if  you  cannot  trust  your  population  to 
defend  themselves  you  must  give  them  up. 
If  you  cannot  trust  Engli.shmen  to  come  up 
to  the  defence  of  their  country- — if  Scotchmen 
Mill  not  take  up  arms  and  fight  against  an 
inv'ading  army — if  Irishmen  will  not  be  true 
to  their  queen  and  country — whjq  let  us  send 
for  a  Russian  force  at  once.  Let  us  have  an 
Austrian  garrison  in  Loudon.  Let  us  hide 
our  heads  in  shame  and  confusion,  and  confess 
that  England  is  no  longer  England,  and  that 
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her  people  have  no  longer  spirit  to  defend 
themselves,  their  homes,  their  families,  and 
their  country.  Sir,  that  is  not  my  opinion. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  Englishmen  are  proud 
of  their  country,  that  they  are  sensible  of  the 
value  of  what  they  have  to  defend,  that  they 
are  fully  determined  to  maintain  their  liber¬ 
ties,  that  they  will  not  give  way  to  an  unrea¬ 
sonable  panic,  or  imagine  dangere  that  do  not 
exist,  but  that  they  will  be  prepared  deliber¬ 
ately  to  guard  themselves  against  any  dangers 
that  are  sufficiently  probable.  And  I  say, 
sir,  that  if  the  government  make  the  appeal 
to  the  people,  if  they  show  them  the  dangera 
tliat  may  probably  arise,  if  they  point  out  to 
them  the  value  of  the  stake  they  have  to  de¬ 
fend,  I  for  one  believe  you  will  not  find  the 
English  substitutes  running  away  from  their 
colours,  that  Scotchmen  will  maintain  their 
character  for  courage,  and  that  Irishmen  will 
not  be  found  unworthy  of  the  country  to 
which  they  belong.” 

Lord  John  Russell  followed  this  by  making 
a  determined  attack  upon  his  late  colleague, 
sarcastically  suggesting  that  he  should  bring 
in  a  bill  himself,  ministei-s  leaving  him  to  do 
what  he  pleased.  “If,”  said  the  premier, 
“the  house  should  agree  to  the  noble  lord’s 
motion  to  omit  the  word  ‘local,’  I  shall  leave 
him  to  bring  in  a  bill,  and  shall  feel  at  liberty 
to  oppose  it  when  brought  in.”  The  only 
other  noticeable  feature  in  the  debate,  which 
had  been  short  and  sharp,  was  a  brief  speech 
from  Hr.  Disraeli,  in  which  he  condemned 
Lord  John  Russell  for  being  so  much  in  the 
h.abit  of  threatening  the  house  that  he  would 
resign.  This  was  received  with  cheers. 
Lord  Palmerston  had  been  applauded  to  the 
echo.  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  advised  ministers 
to  resign.  Sir.  Hume  rushed  to  the  defence, 
but  in  vain.  The  late  foreign  secretary  ob¬ 
tained  a  majority  of  11  in  a  house  of  261,  and 
Lord  John  immediately  rose  and  declared 
that  he  looked  upon  this  as  equivalent  to  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence.  Lord  Palmerston 
made  a  mock-friendly  speech,  in  which  he 
expres.sed  his  surprise  that  “ministei-s  should 
think  of  resigning  upon  a  mere  temporary 
and  incidental  failure  of  principle;”  but  he 
had  had  his  revenge. 


For  all  this  the  country  was  to  suffer  by  a 
very  serious  waste  of  time.  In  another  week 
Lord  Derby  was  prime  minister,  with  Sir. 
Disraeli  for  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Lord 
Slalmesbury  for  foreign  minister.  Sir.  Henley 
at  the  Board  of  Trade,  Lord  John  Slanners 
at  the  Woods  and  Forests,  Sir.  SValpole  at  the 
home  office.  Sir  John  Pakingtou  at  the 
colonial  office.  Sir  Edward  Sugden  on  the 
woolsack  as  Lord  St.  Leonards,  and  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  at  the  admiralty.  The 
results  of  this  change  were  some  of  them  very 
amusing.  That  Sir.  Disraeli  should  be  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  took  away  people’s 
breath  at  first,  but  some  literary  men,  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  politicians,  foraied  expectations 
which  were  ludicrous  enough.  To  one  of 
these  cases  we  will  for  a  moment  turn  our 
attention. 

The  “repeal  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge” 
was  an  object  which  had  an  association  all  to 
itself,  and  (part  of  a  general  scheme  or  ten¬ 
dency  to  put  the  sci'ew  on  a  ministry  which 
was  bound  to  be  squeezable  if  it  meant  to  live 
long)  the  association  just  now  made  great 
efforts  to  put  its  power  out  to  interest.  The 
annual  public  meeting  of  this  February  was 
an  immense  success.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson — an 
unwavering  and  unflinching  free-trader,  and 
one  who  took  a  special  interest  in  this  subject 
— was  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr. 
Cobden  both  make  powerful  speeches,  attack¬ 
ing  the  duty  on  advertisements,  the  stamp 
duty  on  newspapers,  and  the  excise  duty  on 
paper.  The  preamble  to  the  stamp  act  of 
1819,  which  plainly  disclosed  the  gagging  ])ur- 
pose  of  the  promoteis,  was  quoted,  as  well  as 
the  opinions  of  continental  “friends  of  order,” 
who  had  openly  said  and  written  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  repressive  influence  of 
these  taxes  on  the  circulation  of  political 
knowledge  England  would  have  fared  ill  amid 
the  struggles  of  the  last  thirty  years.  Among 
the  letters  from  distinguished  men  one  from 
Leigh  Hunt  and  one  from  Douglas  JeiTold 
were  especially  good.  “Taxes  on  knowledge,” 
said  the  author  of  Rimini,  “appear  to  me  very 
like  taxes  for  the  prevention  of  finger-posts, 
or  for  the  better  encouragement  of  ‘erring 
and  stra^’ing  like  lost  sheep.’  Misdirections 
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may  be  set  up  here  and  tliere ;  but  how  could 
it  be  anybody’s  interest  in  the  long  run  to 
give  wrong  information  when  everyboily  was 
concerned  in  going  right  1  Partial  knowledge, 
indeed,  is  foolish  enough  to  do  so,  but  that  is  I 
the  very  reason  why  partial  knowledge  should  j 
be  displaced  by  knowledge  all-completing  and  ' 
nniversiil.” 

Douglas  Jerrold — a  man  who  was  more 
closely  engaged  in  political  life  than  Hunt — 
may  well  be  taken  as  representing  the  popu-  , 
lar  view  of  the  question  : —  | 

“The  tax  on  advertisements  is  a  tax  even 
upon  the  industry  of  the  very  hardest  workei-s. 
Why  should  the  exchequer  waylay  the  errand- 
boy  and  oppress  the  maid-of -all- work  ?  Where¬ 
fore  should  Mary-Anne  be  made  to  disburse 
her  eighteenpence  at  the  stamp-office  ere  she 
can  show  her  face  in  print  wanting  a  place, 
although  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  firat- 
created  chancellors  of  the  exchequer — the 
spiders.  In  conclusion,  I  must  cougi-atulate 
the  meeting  on  the  advent  of  the  new  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  Eight  Honourable 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  who  is  a  successful  man  of 
letters.  He  has  ink  in  his  veins.  The  goose- 
quill — let  gold  and  silveisticks  twinkle  as 
they  may — leads  the  House  of  Commons. 
Thus  I  feel  confident  that  the  literary  in¬ 
stincts  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  will 
give  new  animation  to  the  coldness  of  states¬ 
manship,  apt  to  be  numbed  by  the  tightness 
of  red-tape.  We  are,  I  learn,  early  taught  to 
despair  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
because  he  is  allowed  to  be  that  smallest  of 
things — ‘a  wit.’  Is  arithmetic  for  ever  to  be 
the  monopoly  of  substantial  respectable  dul- 
ness?  Must  it  be  that  a  chancellor  of  the  ' 
exchequer,  like  Portia’s  portrait,  is  only  to  be 
found  in  lead! — No;  I  have  a  cheerful  faith 
that  our  new  fisciil  minister  will,  to  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  obese  dulness,  .show  his  potency  over 
|)onnds,  shillings,  and  pence.  The  exchequer 
£  s.  d.  that  have  hitherto  been  as  the  three 
witches — the  weird  sisters — stopjnug  us  wher-  | 
ever  we  turned,  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  will  at  the  least  transform  into  the  three 
graces,  making  them  in  all  their  salutations 
at  home  and  abroad  welcome  and  agi'eeuble. 
But  with  respect  to  the  £  s.  d.  upon  know-  i 
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ledge  he  will,  I  feel  confident,  cause  at  once 
the  weird  sisterhood  to  melt  into  thin  air,  and 


assurance — thus  will  fade  and  be  dissolved 
the  penny  news-tax — the  errand-boy’s  and 
maid-of-all-work’s  tax,  and  the  tax  on  that 
innocent  white  thing,  paper.” 

These  sanguine  hopes,  founded  on  the  mere 
fact  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  had  written  novels, 
was  now  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  are 
neai'ly  ridiculous. 

In  spite  of  all  the  usual  talk  about  consti¬ 
tutional  procedure  in  these  cases  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  situation  was  curious.  The 
Whig  government,  jjresided  over  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  was  beaten  on  a  secondary  ques¬ 
tion,  and  he  resigned.  He  then,  as  it  appeal's, 
advised  the  queen  to  send  for  the  Earl  of 
Derby  (Lord  Stanley  had  succeeded  to  the 
title  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  1851), 
though  it  was  not  the  earl’s  party  who 
had  beaten  him,  and  it  would  have  been 
in  some  respects  the  regidar  coui-se  for  Lord 
Palmemton  to  be  sent  for.  The  result  of  Lord 
Derby’s  being  placed  in  the  position  of  pre¬ 
mier  in  this  fashion  was  that  he  had  to  under¬ 
take  to  govern  by  a  minority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  he  did  actually  appeal  to  the 
“  indulgence  ”  of  the  house,  though  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli,  as  leader  of  it,  denied  that  his  chief  in 
the  other  house  had  made  any  appeal  ad 
miser  icordiam. 

It  will  shortly  be  seen  that  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment  showed  all  the  usual  Tory  charac¬ 
teristics.  But  the  point  upon  which  all  eyes 
were  at  once  fixed  was  that  of  free-trade. 
Will  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
attempt  to  restore  protection?  Mr.  Chris¬ 
topher,  who,  accepting  the  chancelloi'ship  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  had  to  go  to  his 
constituents  in  the  usual  coui-se,  distinctly 
assured  them  that  his  party  would  attempt  to 
restore  protection,  for  which  no  doubt  he  got 
a  severe  scolding  from  his  chiefs.  The  Anti- 
Corn-law  League  was  immediately  revived, 
and  in  full  force  too.  A  meeting  was  held  at 
Manchester,  and  in  twenty-five  minutes  the 
subscriptions  had  amounted  to  £27,500. 

Having  brought  the  direct  political  stoi'j'  of 
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the  spring  of  1852  to  this  anomalous  situation, 
we  may  well  be  glad  to  turn  jiside  for  a  short 
s|)ace  to  other  mattera  which  left  a  deep  mark 
on  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  indeed  of  the 
civilized  world.  It  is  the  proper  place  at  which 
to  suspend  the  parliimieutary  narrative  in 
order  to  introduce  an  event  at  sea  which  luis 
been  the  theme  of  poets  an<l  will  never  be 
allowed  to  esciipe  the  j)en  of  the  historian. 
That  event  is  the  wreck  of  the  Birkenhead. 

The  Birkenhead  was  a  queen’s  steamer,  and 
Wiis  on  her  way  to  Algoa  Bay  and  Butlalo 
Mouth  with  troops  to  reinforce  our  army  in 
Kafhrland.  The  wreck  took  place  on  the  27th 
of  February,  and  about  4G0  men  were  drowned. 
It  was  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the 
sea  being  smooth  and  the  vessel  steaming  at 
the  rate  of  eight  and  a  half  knots  an  hour. 
She  struck  on  a  rock  near  Point  Danger,  and 
it  went  through  her  bottom  just  aft  of  the 
foremast.  The  water  rushed  in  at  such  a  rate 
that  most  of  the  men  in  the  lower  ti-oop  deck 
were  drowned  in  their  hammocks.  The  rest 
of  the  soldiere,  very  few  of  them  old  hands, 
came  on  deck  with  the  officers,  who  were 
cliarged  by  Major  Seaton  and  Captain  Wright 
to  see  that  discipline  was  preserved  among  the 
men,  and  that  silence  W!is  maintained.  The 
ship  was  rolling  heavily.  About  120  of  the 
men  w'ere  put  to  the  pumps,  and  the  remainder 
were  gathered  together  on  the  poop,  so  as  to 
ease  the  fore  part  of  the  ship.  The  hoises 
were  pitched  out  of  the  port  gangway,  and  the 
cutter  got  ready  for  the  women  and  children. 
As  soon  as  ever  these  were  safe  in  the  boat 
the  entire  bow  of  the  ship  broke  off  at  the 
foremast,  and  the  funnel  fell  on  the  side, 
carrying  away  the  sfcu'board  paddle-box  and 
boat.  This  boat  ca[)sized,  and  the  large  boat 
in  the  middle  of  the  ship  could  not  be  got  at. 
About  GO  men  were  crushed  by  the  falling  of 
the  funnel  and  about  GO  more  drowned  below 
at  the  pumfjs.  The  vessel  then  broke  in  two 
crosswise,  and  the  stern  part  filled  and  went 
down.  A  large  number  of  men  clung  to  the 
rigging  of  the  mainmast  and  others  to  the 
driftwood,  which  the  ocean  swell  carried 
towards  Point  Danger.  About  70  men  got  on 
shore  in  this  way. 

“  The  order  and  regularity  that  prevailed  on 
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board  from  the  time  the  ship  struck  till  she 
totally  dis/ippeared,”  wrote  a  military  sur¬ 
vivor,  “  far  exceeded  anything  tlnit  I  thought 
could  be  effected  by  the  best  discipline ; 
and  it  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing 
that  most  of  the  soldiers  had  been  but  a 
short  time  in  the  service.  Every  one  did  as 
he  was  directed,  and  there  was  not  a  murmur 
or  a  cry  among  them  until  the  vessel  made 
her  final  plunge.  I  could  not  name  any  indi¬ 
vidual  officer  who  did  more  than  another. 
All  received  their  orders  and  had  them  carried 
out  as  if  the  men  were  embarking  instead  of 
going  to  the  bottom.  There  was  only  this 
difference,  that  I  never  saw  any  embarkation 
conducted  with  so  little  noise  or  confusion. 
All  the  women  and  children  were  put  sjifely 
on  board  a  schooner  that  was  about  seven 
miles  off  when  the  steamer  wits  wrecked. 
This  vessel  returned  to  the  wreck  at  about 
3  p.m.  and  took  off  40  or  50  men  that  were 
clinging  to  the  rigging.” 

When  the  vessel  was  just  going  down  the 
commander  called  out,  “  All  those  that  can 
swim  jump  overboard  and  make  for  the  boats.” 
The  military  officeis  in  charge  of  the  soldiers 
saw  that  this  was  ceiiain  to  swamp  the  boat 
which  contained  the  women  and  children,  and 
those  gentlemen  bade  the  soldiers  stand  still. 
Not  more  than  three  made  an  attempt  to  jump 
over.  Of  the  whole  G83  peisons  who  were  on 
board  only  about  190  were  saved.  We  will 
not  now  revive  any  of  the  criticisms  made 
either  on  the  captain,  the  furniture  of  the 
ship,  or  the  management  of  the  boats.  The 
obedience  of  the  soldiers  in  the  face  of  death 
is  the  legacy  of  wonder  for  which  we  recall 
the  story.  It  was  noticed  that  when  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  referred  to  it  at  a  dinner  he 
did  not  say  a  woixl  of  the  bravery  of  these 
soldiei-s,  it  being  taken  for  gi-anted  by  him 
that  a  soldier  should  be  brave,  but  dwelt  on 
their  obedience  and  discipline  with  all  the 
national  ])ride  and  pleasure  of  a  great  captain 
who  knew  their  value. 

Another  deeply  moving  story’  of  this  year 
was  that  of  the  Patagonian  missionaries. 
Except  in  cei’fiun  circles  the  murder  of  the 
Rev.  John  Williams,  missionary  to  the  South 
Seas,  by  the  savages  of  Erromanga,  Inul  been 
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almost  forgotten,  and  much  of  the  missionary 
fervour  of  /tis  days  had  subsided.  To  tlie 
worhl  in  general  the  Pabigonia  tragedy — if 
tragedy  is  a  word  tliat  may  be  allowed  in  such 
a  c;ise — was  merely  the  collapse  of  a  j)iece  of 
folly,  and  the  men  who  perished  were  “  de¬ 
luded  men.”  But  for  all  that,  when,  just  in 
the  midst  of  political  squabbling  in  which 
there  too  often  seemed  neither  heart  nor  hope, 
the  deatli-diary,  iis  we  may  adl  it  (there  w;is 
no  bed)  of  the  missionary  Allan  Gardiner 
was  maile  known  in  England,  a  thrill  of 
wonder,  grief,  and  hope  went  round  wher¬ 
ever  there  were  hearts  to  be;it  and  even 
embers  of  faith  and  trust  to  kindle.  The 
society  who  staided  the  mission  were  snbjected 
to  severe  criticism ;  but  it  is  not  for  us  to 
express  any  opinion  upon  their  schemes  or 
their  management.  It  was  said  that  the  stores 
expected  by  Gardiner  and  Maidment  were 
left  at  the  Falkland  Islands  upon  the  chances 
of  a  ship  calling  there  and  risking  her  insur¬ 
ance  by  taking  them  on  to  the  forlorn  mis¬ 
sionaries.  It  was  the  admiralty  itself,  not 
the  society,  that  sent  out  the  Dido,  Caj)tain 
Morshead,  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  Captain 
Gardiner,  R.N.,  who  was  the  chief  of  the 
mission. 

It  was  as  far  back  as  September,  1850,  that 
the  missionaries  left  England,  and  on  the  5th 
of  December  of  that  year  they  pitched  their 
tents  in  Picton  Island.  Here  they  found  the 
natives  looking  more  likely  to  murder  them 
offhand  than  to  learn  catechisms.  They  then 
went  off  to  their  ship  again,  and  on  the  2()th  of 
the  month  they  started  for  the  opposite  shore 
on  the  south-west  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the 
natives  still  keeping  up  a  very  unchristian 
attitude.  Their  two  boats,  the  Pioneer  and  the 
Speedwell,  both  ran  on  rocks,  but  though  one 
w’as  destroyed  they  hauled  the  other  up  on  the 
beach  and  made  a  tented  dormitory  of  her, 
biking  refuge  in  a  cavern.  The  niitives  still 
behaved  in  a  manner  discouraging  to  apostolic 
men.  In  Febinary,  1851,  Mr.  Williams, 
surgeon  and  catechist,  was  taken  ill,  and  be¬ 
fore  long  the  scurvy  broke  out  among  the 
jiarty.  Late  in  April  their  provisions  run  very 
low,  and  as  they  can  only  afford  to  eat  pork 
thrice  a  week,  they  dine  off  part  of  a  fox  which 
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they  kill  (for  steiding  their  pork),  and  Siilt 
the  remainder.  They  caught  fish  and  ducks, 
but  their  powder  was  soon  reduced  to  a  fhisk 
and  a  half.  On  the  12th  of  May  all  but  the 
sick  were  put  on  short  allowmice,  and  the  22d 
of  the  mouth  wiis  set  aj)art  for  prayer.  The 
story  is  heartrending.  It  is  one  record  of 
disiisteis  from  sea  and  scurvy,  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  all  we  seem  to  see  the  wan  figures 
of  Gardiner  and  Maidment  kneeling  on  the 
rocks  to  offer  up  tliank.sgiving  for  mercies 
received.  Let  us  take  a  few  entries  from  the 
journal  of  the  heroic  Gardiner.  In  all  our  story 
of  fifty  years  there  is  nothing  more  deeply 
moving. 

“July  4. — Having  been  seven  weeks  on 
short  idlowance,  and  latterly  even  this  having 
been  curtailed,  the  party  are  utterly  helpless. 
Everything  found  in  the  shape  of  food  is 
cooked  and  eaten — a  penguin,  a  shag,  a  half- 
devoured  fish  w;ished  upon  the  shore,  and 
even  the  salted  fox  washed  out  of  the  cavern, 
is  thrown  up  again  on  the  beach  and  used  for 
food.”  Captain  Gardiner  writes,  “We  have 
now  remaining  half  a  duck,  about  one  jxjund 
of  salt  pork,  the  siuue  quantity  of  damaged 
tea,  a  very  little  rice  (a  pint),  two  cakes  of 
chocolate,  four  pints  of  peas,  to  which  I  may 
add  six  mice.  The  mention  of  this  last  item 
in  our  list  of  provisions  may  startle  some  of 
our  friends  should  it  ever  reach  their  ears,  but 
circumstanced  as  we  are,  we  partake  of  them 
with  a  relish,  and  have  already  eaten  several 
of  them.  They  are  very  tender  and  taste  like 
rabbit.” 

July  22. — They  are  reduced  to  living  on 
mussels,  and  feel  the  want  of  food,  and  some¬ 
times  the  craving  of  hunger  is  distre.ssing  to 
them.  Captain  Gardiner  writes,  “  After  living 
on  mussels  for  a  fortnight  I  was  comjielled  to 
give  them  up,  and  my  food  is  now  mussel 
broth  and  the  soft  jiart  of  limjiets.” 

July  28. — Captain  Gardiner  writes  of  the 
party  in  the  other  boats:  “They  are  all  ex¬ 
tremely  weak  and  helpless;  even  their  garden 
seeds  nsed  for  broth  are  now  all  out.” 

August  14. —  Captain  Gardiner  takes  to  his 
bed,  but  a  rock-weed  is  discovered  which  they 
boil  down  to  a  jelly  and  find  nourishment 
from. 
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August  23. — John  Erwin  dies. 

August  26. — J.  Bryant  dies,  and  !Mr.  Maid- 
inent  Luries  them  both  in  one  grave. 

John  Pearce,  the  remaining  boatman,  is 
cast  down  at  the  loss  of  his  coinrade.s,  and 
wandering  in  his  mind;  but  Mr.  Williams  is 
somewhat  better. 

Sept.  3.  —  Mr.  Maidment  has  never  re¬ 
cruited  from  that  day  of  bodily  and  mental 
exertion. 

We  give  a  portion  of  a  literal  transcript  of 
Captain  GardinePs  last  entries. 

Sept.  3. — Wishing  if  possible  to  spare  Mr. 
Maidment  the  trouble  of  attending  on  me,  and 
for  the  mutual  comfort  of  all,  I  purposed  if 
practicable  to  go  to  the  river  and  take  up  my 
quarters  in  the  boat.  This  was  attempted  on 
Saturday  last,  feeling  that  without  crutches  I 
could  not  possibly  effect  it.  Mr.  Maidment 
most  kindly  cut  me  a  pair  (two  forked  sticks), 
but  it  was  with  no  slight  exertion  and  fatigue 
in  his  weak  state.  We  set  out  together,  but 
soon  found  that  I  had  not  strength  to  proceed, 
and  was  obliged  to  return  before  reaching  the 
brook  on  our  own  beach.  Mr.  Maidment  was 
so  exhausted  yesterday  that  he  did  not  rise 
from  his  bed  until  noon  and  I  have  not  seen 
him  since,  consequently  I  tasted  nothing 
yesterday.  I  cannot  leave  the  place  where  I 
am,  and  know  not  whether  he  is  in  the  body 
or  enjoying  the  presence  of  the  gracious  God, 
whom  he  has  served  so  faithfully.  I  am 
writing  this  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon. 
Ble.ssed  be  my  heavenly  Father  for  the  many 
mercies  I  enjoy— a  comfortable  bed,  no  pain, 
or  even  craving  of  hunger,  though  excessively 
weak,  scarcely  able  to  turn  in  my  bed,  at  least 
it  is  a  very  great  exertion;  but  I  am  by 
his  abounding  grace  kept  in  perfect  peace, 
refreshed  with  a  sense  of  my  Saviour’s  love, 
and  an  assurance  that  all  is  wisely  and  merci¬ 
fully  appointed,  and  pray  that  I  may  receive 
the  full  blessing  which  it  is  doubtless  designed 
to  bestow. 

Thuisday,  Sept.  4. — There  is  now  no  room 
to  doubt  that  my  fellow-labourer  has  ceased 
from  his  earthly  toils,  and  joined  the  company 
of  the  redeemed  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
whom  he  served  so  faithfully;  under  the.se 
circumstances  it  was  a  merciful  providence  ‘ 


that  he  left  the  boat,  as  I  could  not  have 
removed  the  body.  He  left  a  little  ])ep])er- 
mint-water  which  he  had  mixed,  and  it  has 
been  a  great  comfort  to  me,  but  there  was  no 
other  to  drink;  fearing  I  might  suffer  from 
thirst,  I  prayed  that  the  Lord  would  strengthen 
me  to  procure  some.  He  graciously  answered 
my  petition,  and  yesterday  I  was  enabled  to 
get  out  and  scoop  up  a  sufficient  sup)Jy  from 
some  that  trickled  down  at  the  stern  of  the  boat 
by  means  of  one  of  my  india-rubber  overshoes. 
What  combined  mercies  am  I  receiving  at  the 
hands  of  my  Heavenly  Father,  blessed  be  his 
holy  name ! 

Friday,  Sept.  5. — Great  and  marvellous  are 
the  loving -kindnesses  of  my  gi-acious  God 
unto  me.  He  has  preserved  me  hitherto, 
and  for  four  days,  although  without  bodily 
food,  without  any  feelings  of  hunger  or  thirst. 

These  last  remarks  are  not  written  so  plainly 
as  the  previous  day’s  and  it  was  concluded 
that  they  were  the  last,  but  another  paper 
was  found  dated  September  6th,  addre.ssed  to 
Mr.  Williams,  and  written  in  pencil,  the  whole 
being  very  indistinct,  and  some  parts  quite 
obliterated. 

“  My  dear  Mr.  Williams, — The  Lord  has 
seen  fit  to  call  home  another  of  our  little  com¬ 
pany.  Our  dear  departed  brother  left  the 
boat  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  has  not  since 
returned.  Doubtless  he  is  in  the  presence  of 
his  Redeemer  whom  he  served  faithfully. 
Yet  a  little  while,  and  though  .  .  .  the 

Almighty  to  sing  the  praises  .  .  .  throne. 

I  neither  hunger  nor  thii-st,  though  .  .  . 

days  without  food  .  .  .  Maidment’s  kind¬ 
ness  to  me  .  .  .  heaven,  ‘  Your  aflection- 

ate  brother  in  .  .  .  Allan  F.  Gardiner, 

September  6,  1851.’” 

Our  readers  are  in  tears — and  we  pause. 
At  the  time  the  news  of  these  deaths  in  1851 
reached  England  a  few  cynics  made  a  mock 
at  the  “  faith”  of  such  men.  Those  of  us  who 
would  rather  die  their  death  than  mock  at 
them,  may  at  least  say  it  was  an  awful  thing 
that  their  “  faith,”  shown  in  the  most  desolate 
regions  of  the  whole  world,  was  not  better 
supported  by  the  “  works  ”  of  those  who  sent 
thein  out  and  staj'ed  at  home  at  ease  in  tlie 
most  comfortable  land  under  heaven. 
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To  about  the  same  date  as  that  upon  which 
we  pause, belonga  few  other  non-politiciil  topics. 

Oue  of  the  incidents  of  the  early  spring  of 
this  year  is  the  death  of  Thomas  Moore,  who 
died  at  Sloperton  Cottage  aged  seventy-two, 
after  a  weary  time  of  illness,  mental  decay, 
and  enforced  seclusion  from  the  world.  Moore 
has  been  much  dej)reciated  of  late  yearn,  and 
his  life  was  open  to  the  grave  criticism  of 
more  cultivated,  more  earnest,  and  more 
courageous  men.  But  there  is  real  feeling 
with  real  music  in  his  songs,  which  will  pre¬ 
serve  his  name  when  “Lalla  Rookh”  and  its 
compeers  are  forgotten. 

But  the  literary  event  of  the  year  1852  wiis 
the  publication  in  England,  or  rather  in  all 
Euroi)e,  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe’s 
story  called  Unde  Tom’s  Cabin,  a  book  which 
may  be  called  historical.  As  everybody  knows 
that  it  was  a  story  of  negro  slavery  in  America, 
that  it  circulated  by  millions,  that  it  was 
translated  into  every  language  (in  some  of 
which  it  cut  a  queer  figure),  and  that  it  had 
much  influence  on  the  side  of  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  say  much  about  it.  Mi-s. 
Stowe  was  the  wife  of  an  orthodox  minister, 
and  came  of  a  remarkable  family,  all  the 
Beechere  being  clever  and  energetic.  Unde 
Tom  was  written  in  a  desultory  manner,  in 
the  midst  of  family  toil — part  of  it  on  a  cook¬ 
ing-stove,  said  the  author — and  was  tii-st  pub¬ 
lished  en  feuilleton  in  a  newspaper.  The 
striking  feature  of  the  book  in  the  eyes  of 
critics  was  its  free  spontaneous  humour.  In¬ 
deed  it  was  at  first  said  that  a  man  must 
have  helped  the  lady;  but  her  subsequent 
writings  have  abundantly  proved  that  she 
w.as  equal  to  the  whole  of  it.  The  book  pro¬ 
duced  much  excitement  in  Great  Britain. 
There  was,  among  other  things,  a  meeting  of 
ladies  convened  at  the  Duchess  of  Suther¬ 
land’s,  and  these  ladies  addressed  an  aj>peal  to 
their  American  sisters,  to  use  their  influence 
towards  getting  “the  peculiar  institution” 
dispensed  with.  This  indiscreet  measure  was 
met  by  a  recriminatory  address,  in  which  the 
English  were  bidden  to  take  the  beam  out  of 
their  own  eyes  and  letive  other  nations  to 
mind  their  own  affairs. 


The  publication  of  Thackeray’s  Esmond  was 
another  notable  event  in  the  literary  record 
of  the  year.  This  novel  is  a  classic,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  Unde  Tom.  A  very  striking 
fact  in  literature  was  the  manner  in  which 
lady-novelists  were  now  coming  more  and 
more  to  the  front, — i\Ii-s.  Oliphant,  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell,  Charlotte  Bronte. 

In  1852  the  literature  of  the  new  Theism, 
or  Spiritualism  as  some  allied  it,  was  very 
full  of  life,  and  the  propagaiidisni  of  the  school 
represented  by  men  like  Professor  Francis 
N ewman  (brother  of  Dr.  J.  H.  N ewman),  Theo¬ 
dore  Parkei',  Mr.  F.  J.  Foxton,  and  othem, 

I  was  more  active  than  it  has  ever  been  since. 

1  Professor  Newman’s  writings  (one  of  which 
I  was  entitled  Phases  of  Faith)  were  vigorously 
attacked  by  Professor  Heniy  Rogers,  a  writer 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  attached  offici¬ 
ally  to  an  Independent  college — in  a  book 
entitled  The  Edipse  of  Faith,  which  went 
through  numerous  editions.  But  a  marked 
change  was  passing  over  the  language  of 
popular  theology,  and  that  change  has  ever 
since  proceeded  in  an  accelerating  ratio.  That 
of  politics,  popular’  or  not,  has  undergone  no 
such  alteration. 

Mr.  Roebuck,  once  the  Radical  purist,  and 
always  the  unsparing  critic  of  other’s,  has  now 
gone  to  a  land  w’here  there  are  no  politics  in 
any  human  sense  of  the  word.  But  we  may 
'  return  to  the  main  political  current  of  1852 
by  a  brief  reference  to  his  dispute  with  Mr. 
Coppock,  the  celebrated — we  will  not  say 
notorious —electioneering  agent.  In  the  de¬ 
bate  in  which  he  charged  certain  members 
j  with  sitting  by  purchase,  and  which  led  to 
the  appointment  of  the  corrupt  elections 
committee,  Mr.  Roebuck,  the  invulnerably 
pure,  had  said  some  bitter  things.  Naturally 
they  came  home  to  him.  It  was  soon  noised 
abroad  that  Mr.  Roebuck  had  himself  had 
dealings  with  the  despised  Mr.  Coppock.  Mr. 
Roebuck,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  denied  it: 
“Mr.  Co])pock  would  never  have  dared  to 
come  where  I  was  a  candidate.  I  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  him  in  any  of  my  elec¬ 
tions.”  In  reply  ^Ir.  Coppock  jniblished  in 
tlie  Times  a  letter  in  ^Ir.  Roebuck’s  hand- 
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writing,  asking  him  to  come  down  to  Batli 
at  the  election  of  1841  and  manage  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Whigs  and  Radicals,  as  espe¬ 
cially  to  “  six  artful  vain  fools  ”  (named), 
whom  IMr.  Roebuck  could  not  manage  him¬ 
self.  Mr.  Roebuck  particularly  asked  IMr. 
Coppock  to  go  down  “  incog,  mind!” — and  Mr. 
Coppock  went.  In  1852,  when  the  point  was 
the  disfranchisement  of  St.  Albans,  Mr.  Roe¬ 
buck  declared  that  he  had  totally  forgotten 
the  circumstance  of  having  used  IMr.  Coppock 
ill  1841.  Nobody  doubted  Mr.  Roebuck’s 
word  except  a  few  base  fellows ;  but  the  case 
was  a  great  lesson  to  hot-headed  assertors  and 
deniers. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  befell  after  the 
accession  to  power  of  the  Derby  ministry  was 
a  meeting  of  the  supporters  of  Lord  John 
Russell  at  his  house  in  Chesham  Place.  This 
meeting  took  place  at  Lord  John’s  own  invi¬ 
tation,  and  was  very  numerously  attended. 
The  object  was  to  come  to  an  understanding 
upon  the  line  of  tactics  to  be  pursued  by  the 
Whig  Liberals.  Lord  John — always  ready 
to  quote  precedents — recalled  the  crisis  of  1846, 
in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  called  upon  him 
(Lord  J ohn)  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  state 
what  course  he  intended  to  take  upon  the 
question  of  the  corn-laws.  It  would  therefore 
be  in  oriler  now  to  demand  of  the  Tories  what 
their  intentions  were.  With  this  view  he  had 
written  to  Mr.  Disraeli  to  ask  whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  government  to  disclose 
their  policy.  Mr.  Disraeli  had  replied  that 
they  had  no  such  intention.  Lord  John  had 
then  consulted  Sir  James  Graham  and  Mr. 
Cobden,  both  of  whom  concun-ed  in  the  view 
that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Liberal  party  to 
force  the  Conservatives  to  show  their  hand. 
Mr.  Villiers  agi-eed.  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr. 
Duncorabe  thought  that  Lord  John  ought 
now  himself  to  state  what  his  own  policy 
would  be.  IMr.  Bright  supported  Lord  John, 
who  withdrew  his  reform  measure,  but  threw 
out  hints  that  if  the  Liberals  would  only  trust 
him  and  work  heartily  with  him,  he  would 
propose  a  new  and  broad  basis  of  action  for 
the  party.  The  general  outcome  of  the  meeting 
was  that  !Mr.  Villiers  was  to  ask  for  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  ministerial  intentions.  If  the 


answer  should  jirove  unsatisfactory  it  would 
then  be  open  to  any  member  to  move  a  vote 
of  want  of  confidence  or  to  limit  the  supplies, 
or  to  do  anything  else  that  would  compel  a 
dissolution. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  there  was  much 
information  (as  to  what  the  government  would 
do)  in  Mr.  Disraeb’s  address  to  the  Bucking¬ 
hamshire  electors,  which  was  short  enough  to 
be  quoted  here,  and  vague  enough  to  puzzle 
even  an  elector  as  ingenious  as  its  author. 

“  The  late  administration,”  wrote  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  to  his  constituents,  “fell  to  pieces  from 
internal  dissension  and  not  from  the  as.sault 
of  their  opponents ;  and  notwithistanding  the 
obvious  difficulties  of  our  position  we  h.ive 
felt  that  to  shrink  from  encountering  them 
would  be  to  leave  the  country  without  a 
government  and  her  majesty  without  servants. 
Our  first  duty  will  be  to  provide  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  and  current  exigencies  of  the  public 
service ;  but  at  no  distant  period  we  hope, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  country,  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  policy  in  conformity  with  the  principles 
which  in  opposition  we  have  felt  it  our  duty 
to  maintain.  We  shall  endeavour  to  terminate 
that  strife  of  classes  which  of  late  years  has 
exercised  so  pernicious  an  influence  over  the 
welfare  of  this  kingdom,  to  accomplish  those 
remedial  measures  which  great  productive 
interests,  suffering  from  unequal  taxation, 
have  a  right  to  demand  from  a  just  govern¬ 
ment  ;  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  all 
foreign  powers  and  secure  honourable  peace ; 
to  uphold  in  their  spirit,  as  well  as  in  their 
form,  our  political  institutions ;  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  efficiency  as  well  as  maintain  the 
rights  of  our  national  and  Protestant  church. 
An  administration  formed  with  these  ob¬ 
jects,  and  favourable  to  progressive  improve¬ 
ment  in  every  department  of  the  state,  is  one 
which  we  hope  may  obtain  the  support  and 
command  the  confidence  of  the  community, 
whose  sympathies  are  the  best  foundation  for 
a  strong  administration,  while  they  are  the 
best  security  for  a  mild  government.” 

Outside  of  parliament  the  subject  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform  was  just  now  taken  up  with 
great  vigour,  but  only  to  be  soon  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  another,  namely  that  of  ]>rotec- 
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tion.  Tliere  is  something  mehancholy  in  glanc¬ 
ing  at  the  activities  of  the  National  Association 
and  the  names  of  the  speakers  at  a  “  mass 
meeting”  which  followed  close  upon  the  defeat 
of  the  Whigs  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 
The  very  place  at  which  the  meeting  was  held 
— St.  Martin’s  Hall — has  since  become  the 
Queen’s  Theatre,  and,  that  failing,  the  building 
has  been  aiiplied  to  other  purposes,  while  the 
leading  speakers  are  not  only  (with  few  excep¬ 
tions)  dead,  but  some  of  them  were  of  a  type 
which  has  entirely  disapiieared  like  the 
mastodon  during  the  years  which  have  since 
elapsed.  The  great  point  insisted  upon  at  this 
meeting  was  that  by  the  secession  of  the 
Whigs  “o])portunity  was  restoi’ed  to  the  party 
of  progress;”  which  of  coui'se  meant,  being 
interpreted,  that  it  Would  be  natural  and  ea.sy 
for  Radicals  of  every  school  to  oppose  the 
Tories  tooth  and  nail,  while  that  was  hardly 
feasible  while  Lord  John  was  in  power  with 
a  new  reform  bill  in  his  hand.  Then  the 
Radicals  were  naturally  expected  by  the 
moderates  to  take  half  a  loaf  because  it  was 
better  than  no  bread,  whereas  it  was  not  only 
feasible  but  a  duty  to  drive  Lord  Derby  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  over  the  precipice,  and  wait  the 
event.  Mr.  Hume,  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley,  and 
other  accredited  politicians  lent  their  presence 
to  the  meeting  and  to  the  movements  of  the 
association,  which  set  itself  to  stir  up  the 
public  mind,  and  goad  the  consciences  of 
members  of  parliament  upon  such  questions 
as  manhood  suffrage,  the  ballot,  annual  par¬ 
liaments,  and  no  property  qualification;  but 
too  many  working-men,  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  weakened  the  force  of  the  whole  thing 
by  destroying  the  unity  of  the  meeting  and 
its  plans.  It  was  nonsense,  for  example,  to 
disturb  a  general  meeting  of  an  association  for 
promoting  parliamentary  reform  by  abusing 
bishops  and  clergymen,  or  by  yelping  at  abuses 
which  only  a  very  strong  Liberal  government 
could  think  of  touching.  This  was  a  common 
incident  of  political  agitation  a  generation 
back,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  much 
less  there  is  of  it  than  there  used  to  be.  It  is 
also  amusing  to  see  that  the  presence  of  ladies 
at  political  meetings  w.as  still  considered  some-  ' 
thing  phenomenal.  In  those  days  it  was  i 


always  made  a  point  of  by  the  reporters  if  “a 
few  ladies  were  accommoilated  with  seats  upon 
the  platform.” 

A  more  directly  practical  matter  was  the 
resuscitation  of  the  Anti-Corn-law  League, 
which,  with  immense  subscriptions  at  its  back, 
raised  in  a  day  or  two,  sprang  into  full  life  at 
Manchester  in  the  first  week  of  this  March. 
The  hei’oes  of  the  old  fight  were  present  at 
the  first  great  meeting :  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr. 
Bright,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson ;  and  Mr.  George 
Wilson  took  the  chair  as  he  used  to  do.  Mr. 
Cobden  made  a  very  spirited  and  humorous 
speech  in  his  best  manner.  “  You  must  not,” 
saiil  he,  “be  hoodwinked  by  those  who  counsel 
you  to  wait.  You  must  act  on  the  instant, 
for  enthusiasm  cannot  easily  be  kept  alive  for 
months.  Turn  out  Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
and  the  whole  company,  bag  and  baggage,  at 
once.  They  will  tell  you  that  now  is  not  the 
proper  time  to  dissolve  parliament.  I  have 
seen,”  said  Mr.  Cobden,  “a  good  deal  of 
parliamentary  life,  and  I  never  yet  knew  the 
government  which  thought  ‘now’  was  the 
projjer  time  to  dissolve.  They  want  time. 
Take  care  they  do  not  have  it.  They  will  get 
up  all  sorts  of  irrelevant  issues  to  divert 
popular  feeling  from  the  one  gi'eat  issue.  In 
old  times  they  ‘  who  devoured  widows’  houses 
for  a  pretence  made  long  pi'ayers,’  and  you 
will  see  that  religion  will  be  one  of  the  topics 
with  which  they  will  try  to  bewilder  us  all. 
Perhaps  the  monarchy  —  the  rights  of  the 
crown — about  which  Mr.  Disraeli  is  so  much 
concerned.  Lord  Derby  and  his  colleagues 
know  their  mind  or  they  do  not.  Do  not 
grant  them  a  few  months  in  which  to  decide 
whether  they  will  turn  their  coats  or  not. 
They  must  take  one  of  ‘three  courses’ — 
resign,  dissolve  parliament,  or  recant.”  Mr. 
Bright  and  Mr.  Gibson  made  specche.s,  and 
]Mr.  Bazley  related  an  anecdote  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  which  produced  a  tremendous  effect.  Just 
before  he  died  Mr.  Bazley  had  been  telling 
liiin  how  well  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  had 
worked.  “  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,”  said 
the  statesman,  “but  take  care  to  keep  what 
you  have  got.”  A  petition  to  the  queen  to 
dia-solve  parliament  was  adojffed  with  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and,  as  we  have  before  seen,  in 
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twenty -five  minutes  the  subscription  list  of 
the  evening  readied  £27,500. 

The  ministerial  statement  made  by  Lord 
Derby  was  temjiorizing.  He  pleaded  for  time. 
He  had  been  taken  by  surprise  when  the  late 
ministry  resigned,  and  had  only  had  four  days 
in  which  to  form  his  cabinet,  and  he  was  of 
opinion  that  no  great  political  change  should 
be  introduced  without  a  previous  apjieal  to 
the  intelligent  portion  of  the  community.  As 
he  was  in  a  decided  minority  in  the  House  of 
( 'ommons  he  must  trust  to  the  indulgence  of 
friends  and  the  forbearance  of  enemies.  Then 
his  lordship  began  to  show  his  real  colours. 
‘•Let  us,”  said  he,  “stick  for  the  present  to 
measures  of  legal  and  social  reform.”  But 
Lord  John  Russell’s  reform  bill  was  “fraught 
with  incalculable  danger,  not  only  to  the 
monarchy  but  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.” 
Educational  meiisures  which  were  not  biised 
on  the  Scriptures  he  would  resist  to  the  hist, 
and  any  attempt  to  diminish  the  power  or 
privileges  of  the  Established  Church.  He 
then  went  on  to  attack  the  free-trade  policy 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  defend  the  protection 
tariff  of  the  United  States.  Upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  he  gradually  became  cloudy,  but  after 
sitting  down  was  viciously  attacked  by  Lord 
Grey,  who  acted  as  ferret  with  pertinacious 
vigour. 

It  was  of  course  around  the  question  of  pro¬ 
tection  that  the  great  battle  was  fought  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  Peelites  came  up 
armed  to  the  teeth  and  eager  for  the  fraj'. 
The  great  speech  in  the  fimt  great  debate  was 
made  by  no  less  a  warrior  than  Sir  James 
Graham,  whose  towering  form,  impi'essive 
manner,  clear,  steady  eloquence,  wary  logic, 
and  great  experience  i)roduced  an  effect  which 
made  even  Mr.  Disraeli  obviously  uncomfort¬ 
able.  Sir  James  Graham  had  real  disclosures 
to  make.  “  I  stated  last  year,  having  then 
listened  to  him  (Mr.  Disraeli)  when  his  pro- 
])03ed  measures  on  the  subject  of  agricultural 
relief  seemed  somewhat  mystified — I  stated 
that  I  was  forced  to  go  to  another  house  for 
the  information  wdiich  I  wished,  and  I  said 
that  there  were  peera  who  acted  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  i)arty  of  the  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  been  quite  explicit  as  to  their 


general  j)olicy.  That  policy  was,  .as  I  under¬ 
stood  it,  first  to  change  the  administration, 
next  to  dis.solve  parliament,  then  to  imjiose 
duties  on  imports,  and  among  them  upon  corn. 
That  w.as  then  my  solution.  A  clue  having 
thus  been  given  elsewhere  as  to  the  objects 
of  what  was  then  the  party  in  opjMDsition,  I 
adhere  to  that  view  of  their  objects  now,  and 
I  call  on  them  to  deny  it  if  they  can.  They 
have  succeeded  in  their  fii-st  move — they  have 
disjil.aced  the  last  ministry  and  are  in  power 
themselves ;  and  it  is  now  my  belief  that  they 
wish  to  dissolve  parliament  for  the  jiuriwse  of 
imposing,  if  they  can,  in  the  new  house,  duties 
on  imports,  and  among  those  duties  on  corn. 
Do  I  represent  the  matter  rightly  ?  Well,  it 
is  entirely  a  question  of  evidence,  and  we  have 
a  difficulty  here  in  ascertaining  it.” 

But  Sir  James  had  to  make  .a  more  striking 
disclosure  still,  which  introduced  the  name  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  “When  the  noble  lord  (Lord 
John  Russell)  resigned,  .and  the  present  fii-st 
lord  of  the  tre;isury  .attempted  to  form  a  min¬ 
istry,  the  whole  arrangement  w.as  kept  0}>en 
pending  the  leturn  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone),  who  w.as  then 
upon  the  Continent.  Earl  Dei'by  made  to 
him  a  propos.al  to  join  his  government.  But 
what  w.as  the  preliminary  point?  My  right 
honourable  friend  asked  the  noble  earl  what 
we  have  asked  in  vain  here — What  are  your 
intentions  on  the  subject  of  protection?  The 
Earl  of  Derby  said,  ‘My  o{)inion  is  pro¬ 
nounced  ;  I  am  quite  decided  in  favour  of 
duties  on  imports,  and  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  corn  should  be  excepted.’  My 
right  honourable  friend  therefore,  true  to 
those  principles  which  he  had  constantly  ad¬ 
vocated  in  reference  to  this  question,  said, 
‘That  jn-eliminary  step  then  is  fatal  to  our 
union.  I  cannot  consent  to  join  your  ad¬ 
ministration.’  So  earnest  was  Lord  Derby  in 
adhering  to  the  faith  of  his  pledges,  and  so 
sincere  in  his  opinion  in  favour  of  a  revereal 
of  a  free-trade  policy,  that  though  he  had 
made  the  whole  of  his  arr.angements  as  to 
the  formation  of  an  administration  to  depend 
upon  the  adhesion  of  my  right  honourable 
friend,  when  he  got  that  answer  he  abandoned 
the  project,  conceiving  that  success  was  not 
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possible.  I  regret  that  the  uoble  lord,  the  I 
member  for  Tiverton  (Lord  Palmerston),  is 
not  in  his  place  to  add  his  testimony;  but 
unless  I  am  greatly  deceived — I  should  have 
stated  it  in  his  presence,  and  he  could  have 
contradicted  me  if  I  am  misinfonnetl — I  am 
told,  and  I  confidently  believe,  that  the  Earl 
of  Derby  had  an  interview,  by  the  permission 
of  her  majesty,  with  the  noble  lord  the  mem¬ 
ber  for  Tiverton  when  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration  was  formed;  that  he  did  propose  to 
that  noble  viscount  that  he  should  take  part 
in  the  new  administration,  and  that  the  same 
question  as  was  put  last  year  by  my  right 
honourable  friend  the  member  for  Oxford 
was  put  this  year,  and  within  the  last  fort¬ 
night,  to  the  noble  lord — that  the  same  ques¬ 
tion,  I  say,  was  put  and  the  same  answer 
given — that  it  was  as  possible  for  the  Exe  to 
flow  backward  from  the  ocean  as  for  the  corn- 
laws  to  be  restored,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  join  the  administration.  Well  — 
but  now  I  think  by  this  time  I  have  gone 
very  far  to  prove  my  case.” 

Sir  James  Graham  brought  his  speech  to  a 
most  effective  close  by  referring  to  his  last  con¬ 
versation  with  Sir  Robert  Peel.  “I  remember 
the  last  conversation  which  I  ever  had  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  It  was  upon  the  eve  of  that  great 
discussion  upon  our  foreign  policy  in  which 
he  and  I  found  it  our  painful  duty  to  vote 
against  a  government  which  upon  other  ac¬ 
counts,  and  more  especially  upon  the  account 
of  their  support  of  a  free-trade  policy,  we  had 
usually  assisted.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
look  to  the  consequences  of  that  vote,  and  I 
pointed  out  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  possibility 
that  the  government  would  be  overthrown, 
and  iisked  him  what  would  then  ensue!  He 
said,  ‘I  know  that  in  this  country,  without 
party  connections,  no  man  can  govern.  I 
know  that  my  party  ties  are  dissolved,  and  I 
am  not  prepared  to  renew  them,  and  do  not 
desire  to  renew  them.  But  come  what  may, 
there  is  no  effort  that  I  will  not  make  to 
maintain  that  free-trade  policy  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  indispensable  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  this  country.’ 
Sir,  I  do  not  possess  the  abilities  of  my  right 
honourable  friend,  but  I  possess  his  determi- 
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nation,  and,  like  him,  there  is  no  effort  I  will 
not  be  prepared  to  make,  and  no  sacrifice  I 
will  not  be  prepared  to  undergo,  to  ujthold 
that  policy  which,  in  my  heart  and  conscience, 
I  believe  to  be  neces.sary  for  the  peace,  the 
happiness,  and  the  well-being  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen.” 

It  was  not  every  benevolent  man  or  every 
sincere  friend  of  the  working- classes  who 
looked  with  a  partial  eye  at  the  opposition, 
whether  inside  or  outside  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  which  the  advent  of  the  Tories  to  power 
had  evoked.  Nothing  is  more  curiously  in¬ 
structive  than  to  watch  the  unexpected  diver¬ 
gences  of  feeling  and  oi)inion  which  often 
arise  within  boundary-lines  which,  it  might 
be  expected,  would  include  nothing  but  what 
was  simple  and  unanimous.  For  instance, 
the  Christian  socialist  party,  as  represented 
by  men  like  Maurice  and  Kingsley,  were  by 
no  means  pleased  with  the  dead  set,  so  to 
speak,  which  was  made  at  the  new  government 
on  the  point  of  protection.  Mr.  Maurice 
spoke  of  “  the  ba.se  attempts  of  the  Anti- 
Coru-law  League  to  goad  ministers  to  com¬ 
mitting  themselves  to  protection,”  when  there 
seemed  reason  to  “  trust”  that  they  had  aban¬ 
doned  it.  There  seemed  some  grounds  for 
hope  that  a  measure  legalizing  limited  liability 
(with  an  eye  to  workmen’s  industrial  associa¬ 
tions)  was  on  the  cards,  and  this  alone  was 
enough  to  make  some  of  the  more  serious — not 
to  say  the  more  conservative — of  the  working- 
man’s  friends  a  good  deal  averse  to  anything 
like  badgering  the  party  in  power.  The  one 
thing  which  could  be  played  off  against  the 
dread  of  any  revival  of  protection  was  the 
hatred  which  multitudes  of  cultivated  English¬ 
men  felt  towards  that  Manchester  School  of 
which  we  have  already  heard.  A  hatred  which 
was  represented  by  men  like  Mr.  Tennyson, 
Mr.  Maurice,  and  Mr.  Kingsley  could  not  be 
a  wholly  uninfluential  eddy  in  the  current  of 
affaii-s.  These  men  and  their  friends  were 
anxious,  in  their  own  phrase,  to  reconcile  the 
working-man  with  the  real  aristocracy  of  the 
country,  the  clergy,  the  monarchy,  and  all  the 
old  EnglLsh  traditions.  "Whether  a  man  who 
cherished  this  desire  could  justifiably  come 
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forward,  as  Kingsley  did,  before  an  assembly 
of  working-men  and  declare  liimself  “  a  Cliart- 
ist  ”  is  a  question  which  each  must  decide  for 
liimself.  The  exact  practical  meaning  of  a 
word  is  a  nice  matter,  a  matter  of  feeling  and 
honour.  The  word  Chartist  carried  with  it 
.sub-meanings  which  were  abhorrent  enough 
to  many  of  those  who  did  not  seem  afraid  of 
it,  for  example,  Mr.  Disraeli.  But  then  in 
times  of  great  excitement  what  is  now  the 
fashion  to  call  the  “connotations”  of  words  are 
apt  to  be  let  slide. 

The  view  of  a  large  and  powerful  jiarty,  as 
summed  up  by  Kingsley,  may  be  put  in  small 
compass.  They  looked  ujxin  the  old  Whiggery 
lu)  dead,  and  “  true-blue  Toryism  of  the  Sir 
Robert  Inglis  school”  as  dead  too.  What  were 
the  two  working  parties  of  the  day  1  The  Peel- 
ites  first,  and  then  the  Manchester  party.  The 
view  thus  taken  of  the  situation  we  are  not 
now  adopting;  we  merely  pre.sent  it  as  part  of 
a  complete  view.  But  it  was  held  by  the 
Liberal-Conservative  party  of  the  poetic  old 
English  school,  that  the  Peelites  would  ulti¬ 
mately  absorb  into  themselves  all  the  remains 
of  Whiggery  and  a  large  propoidion  of  the 
Conservative  party.  The  thing  to  be  lioped, 
said  Mr.  Kingsley,  was  that  the  Peelites  would 
serve  as  balhist  and  cooling-pump  to  both 
parties ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  it  seemed  as  if 
their  very  moderation,  and  that  cajjacity  of 
trimming  which  they  inherited  from  their 
great  master,  would  make  them  likely  to  obtain 
power. 

As  to  the  Manchester  party,  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  the  poetic-English  school  were 
so  admirably  expi'essed  by  Mr.  Maurice  and 
Mr.  Kingsley  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
put  a  few  of  their  words  side  by  side.  The 
great  thing,  saiil  Mr.  Maurice,  wjis  for  the 
government  to  “  throw  themselves  into  social 
measures,  and  .  .  .  avert  that  horrible 

catastrophe  of  a  Manchester  ascendency,  which 
I  believe  in  my  soul  would  be  fatal  to  intellect, 
morality,  and  freedom,  and  will  be  more  likely 
to  move  a  rebellion  among  the  working-men 
than  any  Tory  rule  which  can  be  conceived.” 
This  is  followed  up  by  Mr.  Kingsley  in  lan¬ 
guage  still  stronger  and  more  definite.  “  To 
pretend  to  be  the  workman’s  friend  by  keej^- 


ing  down  the  price  of  bread,  when  all  they 
want  thereby  is  to  keep  down  wages  and 
increase  profits,  and  in  the  meantime  to  widen 
the  gulf  between  the  working-man  and  all 
that  is  time-honoured,  refined,  and  chivalrous 
in  English  society,  that  they  may  make  the 
men  their  divided  slaves:  that  is — perhaps 
lialf  unconsciously,  for  there  are  excellent  men 
amongst  them — the  game  of  the  Manchester 
schooL  I  have  never  swerved  from  mj’  one 
idea  of  the  last  seven  years,  that  the  real  battle 
of  the  time — if  England  is  to  be  saved  from 
anarchy,  and  unbelief,  and  utter  exhaustion 
caused  by  the  competitive  enslavement  of  the 
masses — is  not  Radical  or  Whig  against  Peelite 
or  Tory,  but  the  church,  the  gentleman,  and 
the  workman  against  the  shopkeepers  and  the 
Manchester  school.  The  battle  could  not  have 
been  fought  forty  years  ago,  because  on  one 
side  the  church  was  an  idle  phantasm,  the 
gentleman  too  ignorant,  the  workman  too 
merely  animal ;  while  on  the  other  the  Man¬ 
chester  cotton-spinners  were  all  Tories,  and 
the  shopkeepers  were  a  distinct  class  intere.st 
from  theirs.  But  now  these  two  latter  have 
united,  and  the  sublime  incarnation  of  shop¬ 
keeping  and  labour-buying  in  the  cheapest 
market  shines  forth  in  the  person  of  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  and  son,  and  both  cotton-spinners 
and  shopkeepers  say,  ‘  This  is  the  man  1’  and 
join  in  one  common  press  to  defend  his  sys¬ 
tem.  Be  it  so:  now  we  know  our  true  enemies, 
and  soon  the  working-man  will  know  them 
also.  But  if  the  present  ministry  will  not  see 
the  possibility  of  a  coalition  between  them 
and  the  workmen,  I  see  no  alternative  but 
just  what  we  have  been  straining  every  nerve 
to  keep  otf — a  competitive  United  States,  a 
democracy  before  which  the  work  of  ages  will 
go  down  in  a  few  j'ears.  A  true  democracy, 
such  as  you  and  I  should  wish  to  see,  is  im¬ 
possible  without  a  church  and  a  queen,  and,  as 
I  believe,  without  a  gentry.  On  the  conduct 
of  statesmen  it  will  depend  whether  we  are 
gradually  and  harmoniously  to  develop  Eng¬ 
land  on  her  ancieiit  foundations,  or  whether 
we  are  to  have  fresh  paralytic  goveraments 
succeeding  each  other  in  doing  nothing,  while 
the  workmen  and  the  Manchester  School  fight 
out  the  real  questions  of  the  day  in  ignorance 
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and  fury,  till  culhute  generate  comes,  and  ’ 
gentlemen  of  ancient  family,  like  your  humble 
servant,  l)€take  themselves  to  Canada  to  escape,  | 
not  the  An)alg:imated  Engineers,  but  their 
‘  ma-sters  ’and  the  slop- working  aavages  whom 
their  ma.sters’  system  has  created,  and  will  by 
that  time  have  multiplied  tenfold.” 

Of  course  this  view  of  the  subject  was  far 
too  remote  and  too  calculated  to  be  present¬ 
able  to  the  multitude,  but  it  had  considerable 
weight  in  thoughtful  circles,  and  lay  behind 
much  of  the  reserve  and  hesitation  which  were 
noticed  in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons 
at  this  time.  In  the  latter  house,  however, 
there  was  a  fierce  resolve  to  force  the  hand 
of  Lord  Derby’s  government.  It  is  not 
nece.s.sary  to  charge  Lord  John  Ruasell  or  the 
Peelites  with  party  spirit — certainly  not  the 
Peelites.  Their  tradition  was  a  sacred  thing 
with  them,  and  they  honestly  believed  that 
the  welfare  of  England  turned  upon  the 
fireservation,  untouched,  of  the  whole  scheme 
of  free-trade;  nay,  that  the  policy  and  method 
required  enlarging  indefinitely  from  time  to 
time.  Mr.  Cardwell— a  very  able  Peelite, 
who  was  said  to  have  inherited  his  master’s 
mantle,  and  who  has  not  received  the  credit 
due  to  his  great  abilities — made  at  Liverpool 
what  was  perhaps  a  greater,  more  exhaustive 
free-trade  speech  than  even  Mr.  Cobden’s  or 
Sir  James  Graham’s.  Mr.  Disraeli  had  run 
over  a  list  of  minor  reforms,  including  Chan¬ 
cery  law,  which  he  thought  would  justify  the 
government  in  postjwning  an  appeal  to  the 
country.  But  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr. 
Glad.stone,  the  latter  with  much  gravity  and 
precision,  rejected  the  pleas  put  forward  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  as  utterly 
hopeless  in  constitutional  logic.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  did  not  bhime  the  government  for 
accepting  office,  but  he  earnestly  maintained 
that  the  issue  as  to  protection  must  be  clearly 
stated  and  oi)enly  dealt  with,  and  that  they 
mu.st  almost  immediately  dissolve  pjarliament. 
Mr.  Gladstone  declined  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  policy  of  free- 
trafle;  th.at  he  took  it  as  a  settled  question, 
which  the  country  would  very  speedily 
answer  by  declaring,  as  he  did  himself,  that 
it  should  neither  be  reversed  nor  modified — 


■  unless  in  the  way  of  extension  or  develop¬ 
ment. 

I  !Mr.  Disraeli’s  defence  of  the  government 
position  seized  in  the  most  dexterous  manner 
upon  every  point  which  had  been  raised  by 
Lord  John  Russell  (in  a  not  very  wise  and 
guarded,  but  very  lively  speech),  and  taunted 
him  with  some  matters  on  which  he  had  been 
silent.  The  question  whether  free-trade  was 
to  be  taken  as  a  panacea  for  really  “all  the 
evils  of  states”  W!is  addressed  to  the  feeling 
in  the  house  ami  the  country  which  has  been 
already  indicated  as  belonging  to  the  quasi- 
socialLstic  church-and-throne  Liberals.  “  I 
should  now  sit  down,”  said  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  with  latent  malice  in  every 
■word  he  uttered,  “did  I  not  feel  that  I  have 
a  duty  to  perform  to  her  majesty’s  opposition. 
The  opposition  has  very  frankly  inquired 
what  are  the  principles  upon  which  the  ad¬ 
ministration  is  formed.  There  is  a  subject 
scarcely  second  to  that  in  importance  in  this 
country,  and  that  is  the  principle  on  which 
her  majesty’s  opposition  is  formed.  I  hope, 
therefore,  I  may  be  permitted  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  making  that  inquiry.  Is  it 
the  principle  of  Papal  supremacy  or  Protestant 
ascendency?  Is  it  the  principle  of  national 
defences  or  of  perpetual  peace?  Is  it  the 
principle  of  household  suffrage  or  of  the  elec¬ 
toral  groups?  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  new 
opposition,  along  with  the  honourable  member 
for  the  West  Riding,  that  free-trade  is  a 
panacea  for  all  the  evils  of  states?  Or  is  it 
the  opinion  of  the  new  opposition,  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Lon¬ 
don,  that  free-trade  is  a  great  exaggeration  ? 
lie  thought  those  questions  ought  to  be 
frankly  answered.  For  himself,  great  as 
were  their  difficulties,  he  did  not  despair. 
He  had  confidence  in  the  good  sense  and 
temper  of  parliament;  and  if  these  failed  him 
he  was  sure  of  the  country,  convinced  that  it 

I  w'ould  support  the  government  in  their  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  their  duty  to  the  sovereign  and 
in  their  resolution  to  hafle  the  numceuvres  of 
faction.” 

Among  other  matters,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  in  making  this  “inquiry”  Mr.  Disnieli 
played  off  the  Manchester  or  “jjeace”  party 
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against  the  national  defence  or  militia  party. 
The  occasion  wiis  certainly  tempting,  ■when 
]\lr.  Eoebuck  and  Lord  Ealmei-stou,  the 
former  a  regular  “Dog  Tear-’em”  (so  he  \v;is 
nicknamed)  on  foreign  afl’aii’s,  were  at  hand, 
ready  and  likely  to  make  mischief.  As  we 
sliall  again  come  upon  the  militia  question  we 
will  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Eoebuck  for  a  few  of 
his  vigorous  sentences  on  the  subject  of  our 
relations  with  France,  which  were  becoming 
every  hour  more  uneasy,  in  spite  of  the  steadi¬ 
ness  of  the  funds,  to  wliich  the  Tory  party 
appealed  so  much.  “If,”  said  “Dog  Tear- 
’em,”  “if  it  be  made  plain  to  me  that  we  do 
want  forces  to  defend  ourselves  against  these 
jirojected  attacks,  I  am  prepared  to  vote  for 
any  force  —  to  call  out  every  man  iii  the 
kingdom  if  required.  Egad,  I  don’t  know 
whether  I  would  not  call  out  the  women  also. 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  believe  is  the  cause  of 
danger.  There  is  at  the  present  moment  in 
France — I  ■was  going  to  say  upon  the  throne, 
for  it  is  pretty  nearly  that — a  man  who  up  to 
the  present  time  has  shown  himself  totally 
incapable  of  being  bound  by  any  ordinary 
principle  of  virtue.  Oaths  have  no  power 
over  him.  He  has  broken  all  oaths.  He  has 
trampled  down  law;  he  has  put  down  the 
constitution.  He  has  put  an  end  to  anything 
like  constitutional  government — the  result  of 
something  like  sixty  years  of  labour  to  the 
French  peoj)le — and  has  brought  them  to  a 
state  of  total  despotism.  He  has  done  this 
by  means  of  the  army.  I  speak  of  that  army 
well  knowing  the  leaders  of  it — well  knowing 
the  history  of  most  of  its  great  deeds — and  I 
know  the  feeling  of  that  army  is  that  we  are 
the  only  people  in  Europe  that  has  not  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  arms  of  France.  We  were 
never  beaten.  Our  capital  is  still  the  only 
capital  of  Europe  that  has  not  been  entered  by 
a  French  army.  I'he  very  exjjectation  and 
longing  of  their  lives — the  very  talk  of  their 
bivouacs — is  the  getting  to  London.  Why,  if 
there  was  a  danger  of  invasion  for  three  hours, 
fancy  what  would  be  the  effect  on  all  the 
world.  Eemember  that  London  is  not  like 
Paris.  Paris  affects  France — London  affects 
tlie  world.  Of  the  whole  mercantile  world, 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  Asia,  Africa, 


America,  and  Europe,  the  heart  is  London. 
Paralyze  that  heart,  and  the  arteries  cease  to 
beat.  Let  one  incident  of  palsy  come,  and  all 
the  varied  trembling  lines  of  commerce  that 
exist,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  would  be  snajDped  asunder.  Terror, 
dismay,  ruin,  would  seize  millions,  and  against 
that  direful  calamity  the  statesmen  of  Eng¬ 
land  have  to  be  forewarned.  I  love  peace — 
I  hate  war.  Aggressive  war  I  think  a  direful 
crime,  as  well  as  a  calamity.  Defensive  war 
I  think  a  great  duty.  Every  Englishman, 
every  honest  man,  will  be  ready  to  lift  up  his 
hand  in  defence  of  his  country  and  his  voice 
against  aggressive  war.” 

There  was  nothing  new  in  the  principles  laid 
down  liere,  but  the  majority  of  the  nation 
applauded  them  to  the  echo,  shrinking  as 
they  did  from  the  shadow  of  the  empire  in 
France.  We  have,  however,  now  brought 
out  in  some  degree  the  more  critical  points  in 
the  politico-social  map  of  this  critical  year, 
and  may  pass  on. 

The  scene  at  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Christo¬ 
pher,  the  Tory  chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan¬ 
caster  and  member  for  North  Lincolnshire,  was 
noteworthy  for  one  incident  only :  Mr.  Seeley, 
candidate  for  Lincoln  at  the  next  election, 
proposed  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Christopher  no 
less  a  pei'son  than  Mr.  Macaulay !  Three 
cheers  were  given  for  free-trade,  the  same  for 
Mr.  Cobden,  and  three  groans  for  protection. 

Sir  John  Pakington,  the  new  colonial 
secretary,  was  scarcely  in  office  before  liis 
troubles  began.  Lord  Grey  had  promised 
before  the  Tories  came  into  power  that  trans¬ 
portation  to  AusHalia  should  be  abandoned. 
In  spite  of  this  promise  some  shiploads  of  con¬ 
victs  had  been  despatched  or  were  about  to 
be  desi>atched  to  Hobart  Town,  and  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Molesworth  now  headed  a  deputation  to 
Sir  John  Pakington  upon  the  subject.  Sir 
John  said  that  he  had  arrested  the  sailing  of 
two  shiploads  of  criminals,  and  that  the  subject 
should  have  the  attention  of  the  government. 
Sir  William  Molesworth  urged  that  the  .4us- 
tralian  colonies  were  on  the  point  of  becoming 
“  potent  states,”  and  that  nothing  would  en¬ 
danger  their  loyalty  more  than  continuing  this 
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practice  of  burdening  them  with  the  refuse  of 
our  jx)pulation.  The  subject  is  an  inujortant 
one,  and  we  have  before  referred  to  the  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  by  Sir  William  ISIoleswortli  to 
our  colonies. 

Among  other  mattem,  lying  beyond  the 
home  horizon,  it  may  be  briefly  mentioned 
that  the  KalKr  war  was  now  besinninsr  to 
wear  a  much  more  favourable  aspect.  But 
the  government  could  not  be  induced  to  look 
upon  rifle-clubs  at  home  with  a  friendly  or 
patronizing  eye.  They  postponed  the  question 
very  coldly,  even  when  jiressed  upon  them  by 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

Both  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House 
of  f.'ommons  explicit  pledges  were  obtained 
from  ministers  that  parliament  should  be  dis¬ 
solved  well  within  the  year,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  attempt  to  restore  either  the  corn 
duty  or  the  navigation  laws.  In  the  House 
of  Lords  Lord  Brougham  introduced  a  bill  to 
reduce  the  interval  of  fifty  days  to  thirty-five 
days  between  the  dissolution  and  the  reassem¬ 
bling  of  parliaments. 

Mr.  Hume  bringing  forward  his  annual 
motion  for  paidiamentary  reform,  including 
extended  suffrage,  the  ballot,  and  the  rest  of 
the  usual  Radical  programme,  <a  debate  ensued 
in  which  Mr.  Disraeli,  alluding  “delicately  to  a 
certain  abandoned  proposition”  of  Lord  John 
Russell’s  (the  last  reform  bill), strongly  opposed 
Mr.  Hume’s  motion.  He  quoted  stories  of 
Araei'ican  elections  in  which  it  was  said  there 
had  been  stabbinga  in  the  polling-booths  in 
spite  of  the  ballot,  and  maintained,  mounting 
the  high  “  moral  ”  horse — a  thing  not  usual 
with  him — that  the  law  could  not  prevent 
corruj)tion  at  elections,  and  that  only  educa¬ 
tion  could.  Lord  John  made  a  speech  in 
which,  though  he  declared  himself  in  favour 
of  an  extension  of  the  suffrage,  he  denounced 
Mr.  Hume’s  propositions  as  fraught  with  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  crown  and  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr. 
Gladstone  voted  against  hir.  Hume’s  motion. 

Few  periods  have  been  more  suggestive  of 
social  and  political  progress  than  the  year  to 
which  we  have  necessarily  devoted  so  many 
jvages,  and  yet  it  was  comparatively  barren  of 
immediate  practical  results.  The  effects  which 


had  been  anticipated  from  the  success  of  the 
Great  International  Exhibition  had  been  only 
partially  realized  in  a  revival  of  trade  and  a 
sense  of  general  activity,  which  was  perverted 
by  combinations  of  masters  and  men  against 
each  other  and  the  temporary  paralysis  of 
some  of  the  largest  industries  in  the  kingdom. 
The  “Peace  Congress,”  as  the  Hyde  Park 
show  had  been  called,  was  followed  by  a 
widely-spread  feeling  of  insecurity,  and  that 
kind  of  preparation  for  possible  resistance 
which  itself  too  often  develops  into  aggression. 
All  over  Europe  the  political  atmosphere  w'as 
disturbed,  and  wars  and  rumoui’s  of  wars  con¬ 
tinued  to  excite  public  attention.  The  wdiole 
session  of  parliament  produced  little  or  no¬ 
thing  of  importance,  and  yet  both  in  and 
out  of  parliament  a  number  of  tentative  pro¬ 
posals  had  been  brought  forward  w'hich  were 
suggestive  of  future  legislation,  and  were  to  be 
realized  at  a  comparatively  early  date.  The 
only  policy  of  which  the  new  government  was 
suspected  was  one  which  would  never  be 
accepted  by  the  country,  and  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  the  ministry  of  Lord  Derby  could 
not  continue  in  power  against  an  opposition 
which  consisted  of  a  practical  though  not  an 
organized  coalition  of  the  Whigs  and  the 
Peelites.  The  proceedings  in  the  house,  and 
stiU  more  a  great  deal  that  was  going  on 
outside,  had  the  salutary  effect  of  clearing 
the  way  for  more  definite  action.  The 
ministry  had  promised  little,  and  at  the  out¬ 
set  was  obliged  to  disavow  its  intention  of 
putting  forward  principles  which  at  the  same 
time  it  professed  to  enteidain  as  a  part  of  its 
theoretical  programme.  It  came  into  jiower 
under  conditions  which  made  extensive  pledges 
impossible.  The  financial  measures  of  its  pre¬ 
decessors  were  for  a  time  necessarily  continued ; 
and  when  at  the  end  of  the  year  Mr.  Disraeli 
as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  brought  for¬ 
ward  his  budget,  it  soon  became  evident  that 
he  would  only  be  able  to  carry  it  by  a  tour  de 
force  which  would  require  more  energy  than 
his  colleagues  could  bring  to  his  supjwrt. 

The  financial  statement  of  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
ingeniou.s,  and  it  would  certainly  have  had 
the  merit  of  being  a  complete  change  from 
previous  arrangements,  but  it  had  the  inevit- 
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able  defect  of  all  measures  designed  to  induce 
a  particular  cliiss  of  people  to  believe  that 
they  are  specially  considered.  It  was  intended 
to  please  the  agricultural  interest,  which  in 
this  instance  was  supposed  to  mean  the  far¬ 
mers;  but  the  more  intelligent  fanners  could 
not  see  what  real  advantage  they  were  to 
gain  from  it,  while  townspeople,  mechanics, 
and  nianufacturei’S  were  entii'ely  opposed  to 
its  professed  adjustments  of  taxation.  Mac¬ 
aulay’s  declaration  that  it  was  “a  plan  for 
taking  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  people  in 
towns  and  putting  it  into  the  pockets  of 
growers  of  malt  ”  was  liot  bad,  but  of  course 
the  budget  was  a  great  deal  more  than 
that. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  exchequer,  when  he  first  took  office, 
admitted  that  he  required  time  to  examine  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country  before  bring¬ 
ing  forward  a  scheme  ;  and  when  after  disso¬ 
lution,  parliament  again  met  in  November,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  result  of  an  appeal  to  the 
country  had  been  still  to  leave  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  a  hopeless  minority — the  plan  pro¬ 
posed  would  have  had  little  chance  of  accept¬ 
ance  even  had  it  been  one  of  fai’-reaching 
sagacity. 

Mr.  Disraeli  had,  in  fact,  claimed  the 
indulgence  of  the  house  on  account  of  the 
unusual  circumstances  of  difficulty  in  which 
he  was  placed,  and  because  the  present  finan- 
ci:il  year  was  only  two  parts  concluded.  Un¬ 
limited  competition  being  established  as  the 
commercial  system  of  the  country,  it  was  his 
object  to  adapt  the  financial  system  to  this 
new  state  of  things.  And  this  led  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  claims  of  those  who  believed 
themselves  to  have  received  particular  injury 
from  recent  legislation.  Those  different  inter¬ 
ests  were  —  the  shipping  interest,  the  sugar- 
producing  interest,  and  the  agricultur.al  inter¬ 
est.  The  shipping  interest  believed  themselves 
to  be  labouring  under  injuries  caused  by  the 
repeal  of  the  navigation  laws,  and,  after  atten¬ 
tive  investigation,  their  claims  seemed  to  be 
founded  upon  truth.  For  their  relief  the 
government  proposed  to  abolish  all  light  dues, 
except  those  actually  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  lighthouses  themselves;  to  intrust  the 


complicated  questions  of  pilotage  and  ballast- 
in£t  to  a  committee  of  the  house,  with  a  view 
to  their  reform;  and  with  regard  to  various 
grievances,  which  he  chissified  as  admiralty 
grievances,  and  in  which  he  included  the 
privilege  of  enlistment  in  the  navy  by  mer¬ 
chant  seamen,  salvage,  and  anchorage — it  was 
proposed  by  the  government,  wdth  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  admiralty,  to  modify  or  abol¬ 
ish  them  to  an  extent  which  would  give  the 
merchant  service  additional  privileges.  With 
regard  to  the  claims  of  the  sugar  interest,  the 
government  did  not  see  any  ground  for  enter¬ 
taining  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  re¬ 
quest  to  admit  sugar  to  be  refined  in  bond  for 
home  consumption  —  which  the  government 
proposed  to  concede,  subject  to  certain  condi¬ 
tions.  The  next  subject  related  to  the  general 
taxation  of  the  country.  There  was  a  body  of 
taxation  composed  of  three  rates — the  high¬ 
way-rate,  the  county-rate,  and  the  poor-rate. 
With  regal'd  to  the  first  the  government  in¬ 
tended  to  propose  a  bill  which  he  believed 
w'ould  receive  the  confidence  of  the  house  and 
the  country.  With  regal'd  to  the  county-rate 
he  might  say  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
objection  on  the  jiart  of  the  government  to  the 
introduction  of  the  rejiresentative  principle 
into  its  adjustment;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
government  was  not  at  present  prepared  to 
recommend  any  change.  He  next  came  to  the 
poor-i'ate  and  described  the  progress  of  its 
diminution  since  1848,  amounting  to  nearly 
twenty-five  per  cent.  Considering  this  fact, 
and  the  various  circumstances  bearing  on  the 
question,  he  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  make 
any  change  in  this  law,  or  in  local  taxation 
generally.  He  then  came  to  the  subject  of  the 
general  taxation  of  the  country  under  a  system 
of  unlimited  competition.  It  was  the  boast  of 
honourable  members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house  that  they  had  given  cheaj)  bread  to  the 
country.  But  to  carry  out  their  principles  they 
must  cheapen  every  other  article  of  consump¬ 
tion:  and  in  carrying  out  those  principles  they 
could  not  fail  to  benefit  every  class  and  give 
particular  relief  to  those  classes  who  had  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  system  which  they  had  intro¬ 
duced.  The  house  would  not  be  surprised, 
therefore,  -when  he  stated  that  he  projiosed  to 
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reduce  the  malt-tax  by  one-half,  and  to  abolish 
altogether  the  drawback  on  malt  in  Scotland 
— the  system  to  come  into  openition  on  the 
10th  of  October.  He  then  arrived  at  another 
article  on  which  he  proposed  a  reduction — 
tea.  Since  the  period  when  Mr.  Pepys  first 
enjoyed  the  “  new  China  drink,”  tea  had  every 
year  been  imported  into  this  country  in  larger 
quantities,  and  at  a  reduced  price  until  18ol, 
when  no  less  than  71,466,000  lbs.  were  im¬ 
ported  ;  and  the  last  reduction  of  duties  had 
tended  to  give  a  great  impetus  to  this  increase. 
The  extent  of  reduction  which  he  proposed 
was  1«.  4j(f.  per  pound,  which  would  leave 
only  1«.  per  pound  remaining — the  reduction 
to  be  efiected  gradually  during  a  period  of  six 
years.  In  cheapening  another  important  be¬ 
verage  of  the  people  they  had  to  consider 
another  duty — that  was  the  duty  on  hops. 
He  was  not  going  to  remove  the  entire  duty 
on  this  article — something  must  be  left  for 
future  statesmen.  What  he  proposed  was  to 
take  off  the  tax  of  Iff.  per  pound,  which  had 
been  laid  on  during  the  war.  Reflecting  upon 
the  policy  of  these  measures,  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  combated  the  notion  which  was 
entei-tained  in  some  quarters  that  the  con¬ 
suming  power  of  the  people  was  on  the  decline. 
The  supposition  was  induced  by  the  large 
amount  of  emigration ;  and  it  was  true  that 
there  were  more  persons  going  out  of  the 
country  than  were  counterbalanced  by  the 
excess  of  birtlis  over  deaths  in  England  and 
Wales.  But  it  should  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  that  the  calculations  of  births  and  deaths 
were  confined  to  England  and  Wales,  while 
the  emigration  calculation  had  reference  to  the 
extent  of  about  two-thirds  of  Ireland.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  could  not  but  consider 
emigration  as  a  most  beneficial  symptom. 
Another  great  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  was  the  discovery  of  the  gold  regions, 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  raising  it  to  a 
height  which  had  never  before  been  attained. 
Under  all  these  circumstances  he  could  not 
consider  that  the  consuming  power  of  the 
])eople  was  on  the  decline.  The  loss  to  the 
revenue  by  the  reductions  would  amount  to 
between  three  and  four  millions  sterling. 
Then  they  would  remember  that  one  of  the 


principal  sources  of  the  revenue  would  soon 
terminate — he  alluded  to  the  property  and 
income  tax.  He  recommended  to  the  house 
the  extension  of  that  tax  to  funded  projierty 
and  salaries  in  Ireland ;  and,  with  respect  to 
.  its  genenJ  operation,  he  wished  to  introduce 
,  a  new  principle,  which  was  to  acknowledge  a 
difference  between  permanent  and  jirecarious 
incomes;  and  to  recommend  that  on  all  in¬ 
dustrial  incomes  the  exemption  should  com- 
I  mence  at  £100  a  year,  and  on  incomes  arising 
from  property  at  £50  a  year.  After  explain¬ 
ing  the  details  of  the  proposed  plan  by  which 
the  tax  on  property  would  remain  at  Id.  in 
the  pound,  whilst  that  on  income  was  to  fall 
to  b\d.  in  the  pound,  he  added  that  the 
general  result  would  be  that  the  tax  on  the 
new  basis  would  yield  about  the  same  amount 
I  as  the  average  of  the  last  three  years.  He 
^  had  now  to  propose  the  ways  and  means  by 
which  the  diminution  in  the  revenue  would 
I  be  met.  He  should  be  obliged  to  make  a  con- 
I  sideiable  increase  in  the  estimates,  especially 
I  in  those  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
j  try,  for  which  the  government  had  a  great  and 
1  comprehensive  scheme  to  propose.  He  should 
be  obliged  to  ask  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
present  year  should  be  supplied  through  the 
ways  and  means;  and  for  the  next  year  he 
I  should  make  an  estimate  which  would  exceed 
I  the  usual  estimate  by  £600,000.  He  con- 
I  sidered  himself  justified  in  proposing  this  ex- 
j  penditure,  when  he  stated  that  the  surplus, 
I  which  he  expected  on  the  5th  of  April  would 
,  amount  to  about  a  million  and  a  half.  He 
!  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  loan  fund  com- 
mission  as  a  useless  and  expensive  body,  and 
I  from  their  repayments  he  expected  a  large 
sum  to  accrue  to  the  country.  He  showed  by 
various  calculations  tlmt  the  increased  ex¬ 
penditure  joined  to  the  large  reductions  would 
leave  a  considerable  deficit,  and  this  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  meet  by  doubling  and  extending  the 
house-tax,  so  that  instead  of  its  being  charge¬ 
able  only  on  houses  rated  at  £20  and  upwards 
it  should  commence  with  houses  of  £10  rating, 
while  the  tax  on  private  houses  should  be  in¬ 
creased  from  ninei>ence  to  eigliteenpence  in  the 
pound,  and  shops  instead  of  paying  sixpsence 
>  should  be  rated  at  a  shilling  in  the  pound;  the 
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t;ix  would  then  union  n  t  to  about  X 1 50,()(  M )  a  year 
less  tlian  the  window-duty,  and  would  yield 
i,'l,723,0(K).  Ry  these  means  lie  calculated  that 
for  the  tinancial  year  1853-54  there  would  be 
i,’2,500,()(K)  in  hand  to  meet  an  extra  cxiieuse 
of  i.'2, 100,000.  That  for  the  financial  year 
1854-55,  allowing  for  all  losses  in  re.spect  of 
diminution  of  duties,  the  surplus  from  the 
previous  year,  and  the  house-tax  which  would 
then  be  in  full  operation,  he  would  have  on 
hand  £3,510,000.  Thus  he  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  surjilus  the  tii’st  year  would 
be  i;400,(KK),  and  that  of  the  second  year  some¬ 
thing  under  £.5(X),000,  which  he  considered  .a 
healthy  state  of  the  finances,  jiromising  haiipi- 
ness  and  prosjierity  to  the  country.  This  was 
the  scheme  which,  in  a  sjieech  lasting  over 
four  hours,  Mr.  Disraeli  proposed,  and  it  ob¬ 
tained  warm  sujiport  from  several  of  his 
colleagues  as  a  masterly  and  statesman-like 
measure. 

The  debate  upon  the  budget  was  long,  but 
by  no  means  uncertain,  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  attempted  adjustments  in 
favour  of  the  agriculturists,  of  which  it  was 
alleged  that  though  they  would  scarcely  bene¬ 
fit  by  them,  other  chxsses  of  the  community 
would  be  unduly  burdened,  were  unacceptible 
even  if  there  load  been  any  dispu.sition  on 
the  part  of  the  opposition  to  accept  a  finan¬ 
cial  scheme  from  a  government  which  must 
evidently  resign.  It  has  been  said  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  never  fought  more  effectually  than 
when  he  was  fighting  against  what  appeared 
to  be  inevitable  defeat,  and  it  may  be  ima¬ 
gined  that  he  did  not  spare  his  op])onents 
either  taunt  or  sarcasm.  Sir  Charles  Wood 
was  one  of  the  first  to  analyse  and  to  ojipose 
the  measure  —  the  remission  of  the  malt-duty 
he  said  would  be  intercepted  by  the  maltster 
and  the  brewer.  He  made  much  of  the 
unpopular  character  of  the  extension  of  the 
income-tax  to  peraons  in  humble  circum- 
stiinces  and  the  extension  of  the  house-duty 
to  farmera’  houses,  one  of  the  “benefits”  to  be 
conferred  on  the  farmer.  1‘racticjdly  the 
house-duty  would  lead  to  extensive  disfran¬ 
chisement  of  electors.  The  public  works  loan 
fund  consisted  of  money  originally  bon-owed 
to  be  lent  out  again  with  accumulations  of 


interest,  and  had  lieen  very  useful  in  aiding 
local  works,  and  if  it  were  to  be  discontinued 
the  debt  ought  to  be  extinguished  ;  but  who 
ever  heard  that  it  could  lie  consiilered  as 
annual  revenue?  Yet  Mr.  Disraeli  proposed 
to  use  it  in  making  u])  a  fictitious  surjilus. 
It  was  mal.’ijijiroiiriation. 

Mr.  Cobden  jirotested  against  the  ingre¬ 
dients  of  comjiensation  and  the  revival  of 
antigonism  between  town  ami  country,  de¬ 
nouncing  the  increase  of  the  house-tax  as 
unjust  and  jiartial,  since  it  increased  the  ex¬ 
isting  disjirojiortion  of  tixation  ujhui  houses 
and  u|)on  land,  and  moreover  fell  ujKui  owners 
as  well  as  occuiiieis. 

In  this  debate  iMr.  Lowe  came  forward  in 
an  elaborate  sjieech  against  the  scheme  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  directed  his  at¬ 
tacks  jiarticularly  ag.-iinst  the  malt-tax,  saying 
it  was  by  no  means  clear  that  a  diminution  in 
ju'ime  cost  would  be  followed  by  a  reduction 
in  the  jirice  of  beer  in  the  face  of  a  close 
monojioly  of  the  brewers — while  as  the  jnib- 
licans  were  in  the  bre Wei's’  hands  they  had  to 
make  uji  for  the  small  profits  allowed  them 
either  by  adulterating  the  liijuor  or  reducing 
the  measure  till  the  quart  bottle  ajijieared 
likely  soon  to  become  a  jiint  and  the  j>int  a 
medicine  bottle.  There  were  rejircsenbitives 
of  the  brewing  interest  in  the  house  who 
knew  better  what  were  the  relations  between 
brewers  and  jiublicans  (esjiecially  in  the  case 
of  Jiublicans  who  had  free  licenses),  and 
who  couhl  have  told  something  of  jiublicans’ 
profits.  Mr.  Bas.s,  of  course,  sujijKirted  the 
repeal  of  the  malt-tax,  and  there  was  a  general 
tendency  on  the  ministerial  side  to  ujihold 
that  JUS  the  most  imjiortant  feature  of  the 
budget,  of  which,  however,  the  chief  jioint 
was  the  increase  and  extension  of  house-duty. 
The  ojijiosition,  however,  would  not  hear  of 
the  readjustment,  and  unattached  membei-s 
like  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  li.  Osborne  condemned 
it— the  latter  making  a  vigorous  onslaught,  in 
which  he  declared  that  the  budget  was  based 
on  tyranny  and  injustice,  and  maintjuned 
that  the  plan  of  the  government  with  resjiect 
to  the  house-tax  was  nothing  more  than  a 
contrivance  to  comjiensate  the  agricultural 
interest  by  throwing  an  additional  burden  on 
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the  middle  classes,  while  he  denied  that  the 
reduction  of  the  malt-tax  would  he  a  con¬ 
sumer’s  question  since  the  jmice  of  beer  would 
not  be  materially  affected,  and  still  less  would 
the  agricultural  interest  generally  be  benefited, 
as  he  well  knew,  being  himself  a  barley 
grower. 

Mr.  Plume  declared  that  with  regard 
to  the  agricultural  interest,  neither  pro- 
ducei-s  nor  consumei’s  would  be  benefited  by 
dealing  with  the  m.alt-bax  unless  it  were 
abolished  altogether.  There  were  233  articles 
remaining  on  the  tariff  on  which  protective 
duties  were  still  collected  yielding  only 
£434,000,  the  removal  of  any  one  of  which 
would  benefit  somebody.  He  advocated  the 
substitution  of  a  system  of  direct  taxation 
which  would  attach  to  all  property,  for  taxes 
by  excise  and  customs,  and  denounced  the 
house-duty  as  one  of  the  worst  of  taxes — a 
tax  upon  domestic  comforts  most  unjust  in  its 
nature  and  unequal  in  its  operation. 

Sir  James  Graham  followed  with  a  critical 
and  exhaustive  examination  of  the  proposed 
budget,  which  he  said  was  of  an  ordinary 
character  when  stripped  of  the  repeal  of  half 
the  malt-tax  and  the  increase  of  the  house-t.ax. 
With  respect  to  the  former,  he  had  invariably 
opposed  a  remission  of  any  part  of  that  tax, 
and  he  assigned  various  reasons  why  such 
remission  would  be  of  little  or  no  advantage 
to  consumers  or  producers.  Sir  James  next 
insisted  upon  the  inexpediency  of  interfering 
with  the  operation  of  tb.s  exchequer  loan  fund, 
which  was  of  great  local  importance,  and 
asked  why  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
laid  his  bands  upon  a  part  of  this  useful  fund 
to  supply  a  deficiency  he  would  himself  create, 
by  tampering  with  the  taxation  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  views  of  Mr.  Disraeli  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  direct  taxation,  he  remarked,  were 
incongruous.  He  had  laid  it  down  at  one 
time  that  direct  taxation  with  large  exemp¬ 
tions  was  confiscation;  and  at  another,  that 
without  large  exemptions  it  was  impossible. 
Sir  James  exemplified  the  manner  in  which 
the  income-tax,  .as  it  would  be  introduced  into 
Ireland,  and  the  increased  house-tax  in  Eng¬ 
land,  conflicted  with  these  maxims,  and  con¬ 
tended  that  the  proposed  scheme  of  dis¬ 


tinguishing  between  realized  and  prec.arious 
incomes  would  work  unequally  in  both  coun¬ 
tries.  He  held  that  the  admixture  of  direct 
.and  indirect  taxation  was  sound  j)olicy,  but 
that  the  admixture  required  great  caution  and 
the  jiroportions  must  be  carefully  regulate<l. 
As  we  have  s.aid,  it  was  quite  evident  from 
the  .attitude  of  the  house  and  also  from  opin¬ 
ions  out  of  doors  that  the  budget  would  not 
be  passed,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  rose  to  rei)ly. 
He  fii-st  addressed  himself  to  the  subject  of 
the  exchequer  loan  fund,  of  which  he  had 
taken  £400,000  as  wa^’s  and  means  of  the 
year.  He  explained  the  origin  of  this  estab¬ 
lishment  (which  he  proposed  to  abolish),  and 
observed  that  when  his  attention  was  drawn 
to  this  fund  he  found  in  this  department  a 
bal.ance  of  upw.ards  of  £380,000  lying  idle,  a 
law  being  in  existence,  peremptorily  requiring 
that  this  unproductive  balance  should  be  in¬ 
creased  every  quarter;  and  he  stated  cases  in 
which,  he  s<aid,  the  minister  of  the  d.ay  had 
availed  himself  of  this  jiublic  fund,  virtually 
without  the  cognisance  of  parliament,  and 
sums  h.ad  been  squandered  which  had  escaped 
the  vigilance  of  even  Mr.  Hume.  £250,000 
had  been  lent  to  the  Thames  Tunnel,  of  which 
not  a  shilling  had  been  rep.aid.  Battersea 
Park,  one  of  the  most  woful  of  speculations, 
had  had  an  .advance  of  £150,000.  He  had  a 
catalogue  of  parallel  instances,  from  1824  to 
1850,  in  which  ,a  sum  very  little  short  of 
£700,000  h.ad  been  .advanced,  every  shilling 
of  which  had  been  lost  to  the  country.  He 
had  been  asked  why  he  had  touched  this 
fund.  He  rejdied,  to  relieve  the  consolidated 
fund  from  this  annual  charge,  and  to  put  a 
stop  to  a  machinery  which  w.asted  the  public 
money.  He  then  noticed  the  second  arraign¬ 
ment  of  his  financial  statement  by  Sir  0. 
Wood,  namely,  the  mistake  he  h.ad  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  make  in  the  estimate  of  deficiency  in 
1854-55,  through  the  semi-repeal  of  the  malt- 
duty,  which  he  contended  he  had  pro]ierly 
assumed  at  £1,700,000.  Approaching  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  house-tax,  he  touched  rapidly  iqam 
those  parts  of  our  colossal  system  of  taxation 
which  had  to  be  accommod.ated  to  the  policy 
of  unrestricted  competition,  observing  that  the 
government  had  to  fix  upon  some  direct  bxx 
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to  enable  them  to  carry  out  financial  reform, 
and  he  retorted  with  great  keenness  the 
charge  of  endeavouring  recklessly  to  increase 
the  direct  taxation  of  the  country,  upon  Sir 
C.  Wood,  who  had  proposed  one  day  to  double 
the  income  and  property  tax,  and  next  day 
told  the  house  he  had  sufficient  ways  and 
means  without  it.  In  providing  an  amount 
of  direct  taxation  for  their  jourpose  the  gov¬ 
ernment  were  guided  by  two  principles — first, 
as  regarded  the  income-tax,  to  establish  a  dis- 
tinction  between  realized  and  precarious  in¬ 
comes  ;  and  secondly,  to  enlarge  the  basis  of 
direct  taxation. 

This  necessarily  brief  indication  of  the  points 
of  his  reply,  of  course  offers  no  illustration  of 
the  pungency  and  energy  of  the  language  in 
which  he  retorted  on  his  oj)pouents,  nor  of 
the  “  loud  and  prolonged  cheering”  .and  the 
roars  of  laughter  with  which  it  was  accom- 
l)anied.  Speaking  of  the  declaration  that  the 
bi'ewer  only  would  be  benefited  by  the  repeal 
of  the  malt-tax,  he  reminded  the  house  of 
similar  observations  made  when  they  iised  to 
discuss  “  the  effects  of  taxation  on  another 
article.”  “  I  don’t  care,”  he  said,  “  now  to  re¬ 
member  from  what  quarter  they  emanated,  but 
the  effect  and  object  of  those  observations  were 
exactly  the  same.  Then  it  vraa,  ‘Oh,  those  vil¬ 
lains  the  bakeral’  You  may  reduce  the  price  of 
corn,  you  may  injure  the  agricultural  interest, 
you  may  ruin  thefarmers  and  thecounty  gentle¬ 
men,  but  you  could  not  reduce  the  price  of  the 
loaf  to  the  consumer.  No ;  the  baker  took  it 
all — oh,  yes !  and  there  were  the  millers.  The 
millers  were  worst  of  all.  They  carried  off  all 
the  reduction.  .  .  .  Well,  those  arguments 
liad  a  considerable  effect;  and  thei'e  was  such 
a  prejudice  raised  against  the  bakers  through¬ 
out  the  country  that  I  should  not  have  been 
surprised  if  they  had  been  all  hanged  in  one 
day,  as  the  bakers  once  were  in  Constanti¬ 
nople.  Well,  here  are  those  who  wanted  to 
buy  in  the  chea[)est  and  sell  in  the  dearest 
market,  using  jdl  the  fidlacies  which  we  at 
le;»st  have  had  the  courage  honourably  to  give 
up.  Tell  me  Protection  is  dead !  tell  me  there 
is  no  Protectionist  party!  Why,  ’tis  rampant, 
and  ’tis  t/iere.”  Here  the  speaker  pointed  to 
the  opposition  benches.  “They  have  taken 


up  our  j)rinciples  with  our  benches,  and  I 
believe  they  will  be  quite  as  unsuccessful.” 
It  wiis  of  course  highly  improbable  that  such 
an  antagonist  ;vs  Disraeli  would  forget  that 
in  1848,  when  Sir  Charles  Wood  was  chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  exchequer,  not  only  had  the  gov¬ 
ernment  resisted  the  extension  of  the  income- 
tax  to  Ireland,  on  the  ground  of  the  distress 
existing  in  that  country,  but  that,  in  view 
of  an  expected  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  it 
had  been  proposed  to  increase  the  income-tax 
— an  intention  which  they  were  obliged  to 
abandon  because  of  the  strong  expression  of 
public  opinion.  A  select  committee  had  then 
been  appointed  to  consider  what  reduction 
could  be  made  in  the  estimates;  and  after 
prolonged  secret  consultations,  during  which 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  refused  to 
reveal  the  intentions  of  the  government  till 
the  select  committee  sent  in  its  report,  an 
amended  financial  statement  was  brought  for- 
wai’d  announcing  that  reductions  had  been 
made  in  the  army,  navy,  and  miscellaneous 
estimates — that  an  increiise  had  been  realized 
in  various  items  of  the  ordinary  revenue  be¬ 
yond  the  former  calculations — and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  with  the  last  remnant  of  the  “  China 
money”  the  deficiency  had  been  so  rednced 
that  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  it  would 
probably  disappear.  At  the  same  time  the 
expenses  of  the  Kaffir  war  and  other  matters 
had  rai.sed  the  deficiency  to  be  provided  for 
to  i.’2,500,()00,  and  therefore  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  borrow  £2,000,000.  It  was  this  that 
Disraeli  referred  to  when,  in  reply  to  Sir  C. 
Wood’s  strictures,  he  said:  “Talk of  reckless¬ 
ness;  why,  in  the  -whole  history  of  finance 
there  is  nothing  like  this  recklessness  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman.  And  what  -u-as 
the  ground  on  which  he  withdrew  the  mon¬ 
strous  and  enormous  proposition  -which  he 
vainly  sought  to  justify  ?  When  he  was  de¬ 
feated,  battled,  and  humiliated  he  came  down 
to  the  house  and  found  that  he  had  sufficient 
revenue  without  doubling  the  property  and 
income  tax.  Why,  history  will  not  credit  it. 
The  future  historian  will  not  be  believed  who 
tells  that  a  minister  proposed  to  double  the 
})roperty  and  income  tax,  and  when  refused, 
that  he  came  down  to  say  that  he  had  sufli- 
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cieut  ways  aud  means  witliont  it.  And  then 
he  tells  me,  in  not  very  polished  aud  SGircely 
pai-liameutary  language  that  I  do  not  know 
my  business.  He  may  have  learned  his  busi¬ 
ness.  The  House  of  Commons  is  the  best 
judge  of  that.  I  c;\re  not  to  be  his  critic; 
but  if  he  has  learned  his  business  he  has  still 
to  learn  that  petulance  is  not  sarcasm,  and 
that  insolence  is  not  invective.”  Then  came 
Sir  James  Graham’s  turn.  “We  had  last 
night  from  the  member  for  Carlisle  a  most 
piteous  appeal  to  the  house  upon  the  hardship 
of  taxing  poor  clerks  of  between  £100  and 
£150  a  year.  He  stated  that  £150  is  exactly 
the  ])oint  where  skilled  labour  ends.  You 
can  recall  the  effective  manner  in  which  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  said  that; — an 
unrivalled  artist  in  my  opinion,  when  he  tells 
us  that  this  is  the  point  where  the  fustian 
jacket  ceases  to  be  worn  and  broad-cloth  be¬ 
comes  the  ordinary  attu-e.  Such,  sir,  was  the 
representation  of  that  eminent  personage,  for 
whom  I  have  a  great  regard — I  don’t  so  much 
respect  him,  but  I  greatly  regard  him.” 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  greater  part  of  this  reply  was 
a  kind  of  bitter  jesting;  it  seemed  to  display 
the  abandon  with  which  a  satirist  mio-ht 

O 

turn  upon  those  by  whom  he  already  knew 
that  he  would  be  defeated.  Though  the 
house  laughed  and  his  colleagues  cheered, 
everybody  must  have  thought  that  it  was 
going  beyond  the  ordinary  sobriety  of  such  an 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  national  “reserve  of 
producing  power” — in  the  sense  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  unmarried  w'omen  of  from  twenty  to 
forty-five  years  of  age  which  the  census  of  the 
population  had  shown  were  dwelling  in  one 
of  the  south-eastern  counties.  This  rather 
extraordinary  turn  given  to  an  expression 
which  was  used  in  referring  to  a  remark  of 
Mr.  Lowe  was  taken  further  than  this,  and 
members  were  a  little  surprised.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  reply,  however,  he  gathered  him¬ 
self  up.  “I  know  what  I  have  to  face.  I 
have  to  face  a  coalition ;  the  combination 
may  be  successful.  A  combination  has  been 
before  this  successful;  but  coalitions,  although 
they  may  be  successful,  have  always  found 
that  their  triumphs  have  been  but  brief. 


This  I  know,  that  England  does  not  love 
coalitions;  aud  I  appeid  from  the  coalition  to 
that  public  opinion  which  governs  the  country 
— that  public  opinion  whose  wise  and  irresis¬ 
tible  influence  can  conti’ol  even  the  decrees  of 
parliament,  and  without  whose  support,  even 
the  most  august  and  ancient  institutions  are 
but  as  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.” 

It  seemed  to  be  generally  expected  that  this 
slashing  defence  would  close  the  debate ;  but 
scarcely  had  Disraeli  done  sjjeaking  when 
Gladstone  sprung  to  his  feet.  On  the  night 
when  the  budget  was  first  proposed  he  had 
sat,  bending  forward,  listening  attentively  to 
every  word,  aud  occiisionally  making  a  note, 
and  he  was  now  ready  to  take  up  point  by 
point  the  scheme  of  finance ;  but  he  was  also 
eager  to  repel  what  he  deemed  w'ei'e  unwar¬ 
ranted  strictures  on  his  friends.  “  The  light 
honourable  gentleman  must  permit  me  to  tell 
him  that  he  is  not  eutitled  to  chai-ge  with 
insolence  men  of  as  high  position  aud  of  as 
high  character  in  this  house  as  himself.  I 
must  tell  him  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  say 
to  my  right  honourable  friend,  the  member 
for  Carlisle,  that  he  does  not  respect  him;  aud 
I  must  tell  him  that  whatever  else  lie  may 
have  learned  he  has  not  learned  to  keep  within 
those  limits,  in  discussion,  of  moderation  and 
of  forbearance  that  ought  to  restrain  the  con¬ 
duct  aud  language  of  every  member  of  this 
house ;  the  disregard  of  w’hich,  while  it  is  an 
offence  in  the  meanest  amongst  us,  is  an  offence 
of  tenfold  weight  when  committed  by  the 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.” 

After  condemning  the  course  of  proceeding 
adopted  by  the  government  with  reference  to 
the  resolutions,  Mr.  Gladstone  objected  to  the 
resolution  before  the  committee, whether  it  was 
a  vote  for  a  house-tax  or  a  vote  for  the  budget. 
He  enumerated  specific  objections  to  the  house- 
tax,  for  wiiich  he  w'ould  not  legislate  until  all 
these  questions  had  been  fully  considered.  He 
showed  how  severely  the  additional  direct 
taxes  would  affect  persons  with  small  incomes, 
some  of  whom,  including  the  clergy,  would 
come  for  the  first  time  within  the  sw'eep  of 
the  iiiqorae-tax.  He  objected  to  the  additional 
house-tax  because  it  was  connected  with  the 
repeal  of  half  the  malt-tax — a  measure  which 
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was  professedly  for  the  immediate  benefit  of 
the  consumer,  whereas  it  was  a  sacrifice  of 
£2,500,000  for  a  reduction  in  tlie  price  of  beer 
that  would  be  scarcelj'  ajipreciable,  .and  the 
principle  of  reproduction  would  consequently 
be  dormant.  The  imposing  a  tax  of  one  kind 
to  repeal  a  tax  of  another  kind  was  a  most 
delicate  operation,  .and  one  which  would  at¬ 
tract  the  most  jealous  scrutiny.  The  question, 
however,  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
discussion  was  th.at  of  the  income-tax  and  its 
modifications.  Nothing  would  s.atisfy  the 
country  upon  this  head  but  a  plan,  not  an 
abstraction — not  something  seductive,  which 
they  who  proposed  it  knew  could  not  be  c.ar- 
ried  into  effect.  There  was,  however,  no  plan, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  would  forfeit  its 
duties  if  it  consented  to  deal  in  the  abstract 
with  .a  m.atter  respecting  which  the  theories 
were  endless.  Passing  to  the  budget  generally 
he  asserted  that  the  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  had  introduced  a  new  princijde,  subver¬ 
sive  of  all  rules  of  prudence,  by  presenting  a 
budget  without  a  surplus,  for  the  £400,000,  he 
insisted,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  was  bor¬ 
rowed  money  and  no  real  surplus.  That  right 
honourable  gentlem.an,  he  said,  complained  of 
being  opposed  by  a  coalition.  He  (Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone)  wanted  to  know  whether  a  minister  of 
the  crown  was  entitled  to  make  a  charge  against 
an  independent  member  of  parliament,  and 
without  any  evidence.  He  voted  against  the 
budget,  not  only  because  he  disapproved  on 
general  grounds  of  its  principles,  but  em¬ 
phatically  because  it  was  his  firm  conviction 
that  this  w.as  the  most  perverted  budget  in  its 
tendency  and  ultimate  effects  th.at  he  h.ad  ever 
seen,  and  if  the  house  should  sanction  its  de¬ 
lusive  scheme  the  d.ay  would  come  when  it 
would  look  back  with  bitter  and  late,  though 
inefi'ectual  repentance. 

On  a  division  there  was  a  majority  of  19 
against  the  government,  and  the  house  ad¬ 
journed.  It  w.as  a  cold  and  wet  winter  morn¬ 
ing.  “It  will  be  an  unple.asant  day  for  going 
to  Osborne,”  said  Disraeli  to  a  friend  as  they 
went  out  together  from  Westminster  Hall. 
Nothing  seemed  to  affect  his  extraordinary  im¬ 
perturbability  under  defeat.  His  .activity  .and 
intensity  in  attack  w.as  no  more  remarkable 


than  the  p.assive  aspect  with  which  he 
listened  to  denunciations  of  himself  or  his 
p)olicy  until  the  opportunity  Ciime  for  a  retort, 
and  he  could  wait  for  that  opportunity  with 
remiu'k.able  p.atience.  Nor  was  he  without 
the  kind  of  tjict  which  could  win  back  the 
good  feeling  of  the  house  even  after  he  h.ad 
made  one  of  his  direct  onslaughts.  “  I  hope,” 
he  said,  after  the  ministry  had  given  in  its  re- 
sign.ation,  and  the  queen  had  sent  for  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen;  “I  hope  the  house  will  not  think 
it  presunqDtuous  on  my  p.art  if  I  venture  to 
offer  my  gi'ateful  thanks  for  the  indulgent — I 
may  even  say  the  generous — manner  in  which 
on  both  sides  of  the  house  I  have  been  sup¬ 
ported  in  the  attempt  to  conduct  the  business 
of  this  house.  If,  sir,  in  maintaining  a  too 
unequal  struggle,  any  word  has  escaped  my 
lips  (I  hope  never  except  in  the  way  of  retort) 
which  has  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  gentleman 
in  this  house,  I  deeply  regret  it,  and  I  hope 
tliat  the  impression  on  their  part  will  be  .as 
transient  .as  the  sense  of  provocation  was  on 
my  own.  Tlie  kind  opinion  of  members  of 
this  house,  whatever  may  be  their  political 
opinions,  and  wherever  I  maj'  sit,  will  alw.ays 
be  to  me  a  most  precious  possession,  and  one 
which  I  shall  always  covet  and  most  highly 
appreci.ate.”  These  sentiments  were  received 
with  hearty  apjilause  on  both  sides  of  the 
house,  .and  were  endorsed  by  Lord  John  Eus- 
sell.  Sir  Chaiie."]  Wood,  and  Sir  James  Graham, 
who  expressed  his  admiration  for  the  talents 
of  Mr.  Disr.aeli,  and  for  the  .ability  with  which 
for  the  past  ten  months  he  h.ad  conducted  the 
cause  of  the  government.  This  was  gratifying, 
especially  as  during  a  week  or  two  just  before 
the  debate  on  the  budget,  the  ex-chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  had  been  under  a  disagree.able 
imputation  to  which  we  shall  presently  have 
to  refer. 

Though  there  had  been  no  coalition  leagued 
together  for  the  destruction  of  the  late  gov¬ 
ernment  by  any  settled  plan  of  combination, 
the  task  intrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Aber¬ 
deen  necessitated  the  formation  of  a  coalition 
ministry,  in  which  Mr.  Gl.adstone  w.as  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer;  Lord  Cranworth, 
lord-chancellor;  Earl  Granville,  lord-president 
of  the  council;  Sir  James  Grah.am,  first  lord  of 
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the  admiralty;  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  lord  privy 
seal ;  Sir  C.  Wood,  ])resideiit  of  the  hoard  of 
control ;  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  first  commis¬ 
sioner  of  public  works ;  Mr.  Cardwell,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  board  of  trade;  Sir  A.  Cockburn, 
attorney -general ;  and  Mr.  Bethell,  solicitor- 
general  ;  Lord  Ljinsdowne  had  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet  without  office.  The  secretaries  of 
state  were  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  took 
the  colonial  office;  Lord  John  Itussell,  who 
became  foreign  secretary ;  and  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  who  accepted  the  home-office.  He  had 
been  asked  to  become  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  in  the  Derby  administration,  but  had  j 
declined.  Lord  Derby  had  intimated  that  his  [ 
adherence  to  or  abandonment  of  a  duty  on  the 
importation  of  corn  would  depend  on  the  result 
of  the  next  general  election,  and  Palmerston  was 
too  decided  a  free-trader  to  listen  to  such  a 
proposal.  Anotherobjection  would  have  been  j 
that  the  Derby  government  was  not  based  on 
any  union  of  parties,  although  Palmerston 
was  invited  to  join  it.  His  position  would 
have  been  anomalous ;  and  though  he  might 
have  yielded  if  the  government  had  been  a  ‘ 
coalition,  he  could  not  accept  office  by  going  | 
in  singly  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  nor  | 
is  it  likely  the  result  would  have  been  very 
different  if  he  had. 

In  the  new  Aberdeen  ministry,  which  teas 
a  coalition,  Sidney  Herbert  was  secretary  at  i 
war;  and  he  was  soon  to  find  it  an  onerous 
position.  This  government,  with  a  premier 
who  was  painfully  anxious  to  preserve  peace, 
and  a  foreign  minister  by  no  means  dis|)osed 
to  be  belligerent,  was  soon  to  be  engaged  in 
ju'eparations  for  one  of  the  most  tremendous  j 
conflicts  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  has  j 
been  believed  that  the  war  might  have  been  ^ 
averted  if  the  British  government  had  been  a  | 
little  more  decided  and  a  little  less  reticent  ; 
in  the  interests  of  peace — that  if  at  the  outset  j 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  been  told  unmis¬ 
takably  that  England  would  not  stand  by  or  ^ 
join  in  any  implied  undei-staiuling  while  he  ] 
disposed  of  Turkey,  under  the  rej)resentation 
that  he  was  the  acknowledged  protector  of  i 
the  Greek  Christians,  who  made  so  lai-ge  a 
proportion  of  the  subjects  of  the  sultan — 
hostilities  might  not  have  commenced. 


Before  the  close  of  the  year  1852  two  events 
had  happened  which,  though  they  had  no 
actual  relation  to  each  other,  came  so  close 
together  that  the  coincidence  was  remarked. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  died  at  Walmer 
Castle,  and  the  empire  was  restored  in 
France. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  at  Walmer 
Castle  when  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
what  appeared  to  be  only  a  slight  ailment — ■ 
a  temporary  attack  of  indigestion.  He  was 
nearly  eighty-four  years  old,  but  he  had 
preserved  his  active  habits,  and  on  the  13th 
of  September,  the  day  before  his  death, 
appeared  to  be  in  his  usual  health.  He 
had  taken  his  customary  walk,  had  visited 
the  stables  and  made  arrangements  for  a 
journey  to  Dover,  where  he  was  to  meet  his 
daughter.  Lady  Westmoreland.  There  were 
no  other  visitors  at  the  castle  than  Lord  and 
Lady  Charles  Wellesley,  and  the  duke  had 
dined  heartily  from  a  dish  of  venison,  and 
was  apparently  in  good  spirits.  He  retired 
to  rest  at  about  his  regular  hour,  and  no  one 
knew  that  anything  was  amiss  till  his  valet 
went  to  call  him  in  the  morning,  when  instead 
of  rising  he  ordered  Mr.  Hulke,  his  apothecary, 
to  be  sent  for.  So  little  did  that  gentleman 
expect  any  serious  result  that  he  prescribed 
no  medicine,  but  advised  the  duke  to  remain 
in  bed,  and  to  bike  only  a  little  tea  and  dry 
toast ;  he  then  left  the  castle,  and  on  his  way 
home  called  on  Dr.  M‘ Arthur,  the  local  medi¬ 
cal  attendant  of  the  duke,  who  approved  what 
he  had  done,  as  his  grace  had  before  been 
subject  to  similar  attacks  which  they  had 
treated  without  any  great  difficulty.  During 
the  morning,  however,  the  duke  had  a  second 
attack,  partly  lost  consciousness,  aud  was  un¬ 
able  to  speak  articulately.  Both  the  medical 
attendants  were  again  summoned,  and  on 
their  arrival  administered  remedies  which 
had  been  effectual  on  previous  occasions,  but 
the  breathing  of  the  patient  became  imjierfect, 
and  though  on  his  being  removed  from  the 
bed  and  jdaced  in  a  chair  he  seemed  to  re¬ 
spire  more  easily,  the  pulse  fell,  and  he  was 
seen  to  be  sinking  fast.  Lord  and  Lady 
Charles  Wellesley,  the  valet,  and  the  two 
medical  attendants  alone  were  present.  Dr. 
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Hume  and  Dr.  Ferguson  were  telegraphed 
for,  but  were  both  out  of  town,  and  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liamson  only  arrived  late  at  night  in  reply  to 
the  summons.  The  Marquis  of  Douro  (after¬ 
wards  Duke  of  ’Wellington)  and  the  Mar¬ 
chioness,  were  on  the  Continent.  The  re¬ 
medies  which  were  used  had  little  or  no  effect, 
and  the  duke  suffered  from  two  more  attacks 
of  the  disorder,  after  which  he  became  insen¬ 
sible,  and  pa-ssed  so  quietly  away  that  it  was 
only  by  holding  a  mirror  to  his  li{is  that  those 
around  him  could  be  convinced  that  he  had 
ceased  to  breathe.  The  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Westmoreland,  whowere  on  their  way  to  Calais 
and  thence  to  Vienna,  and  to  meet  whom  the 
duke  had  intended  to  go  to  Dover,  arrived 
in  the  evening,  but  all  was  then  over,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  continue  their  journey. 

Old  its  the  Duke  of  ^Yellington  was,  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  his  death  was  deeply  felt  by  the 
nation.  The  common  people  had  long  learned 
to  look  upon  him  with  res])ect.  He  stood 
before  them  at  last  in  his  tine  and  best  char¬ 
acter — the  brave  soldier  who  loved  not  war ; 
the  honest,  earnest  friend  of  the  country  and 
the  queen,  who  had  never  swerved  from  what 
he  believed  to  be  his  duty;  the  man  who 
remained  unchanged  by  honours  such  as  never 
before  were  conferred  on  any  subject;  the 
blunt,  abnipt,  simple,  bent  old  warrior,  whose 
plain  speech  and  undemonstrative  presence 
had  become  familiar  as  he  walked  with 
swaying  and  somewhat  feeble  steps,  or  rode 
•stooping  forward  over  his  horse’s  neck,  but 
yet  kept  a  finn  seat  and  held  the  rein  with  a 
steady  hand.  He  was  the  foremost  man  in 
Europe  if  multiplied  honours  could  give  fame, 
and  yet  people  forgot  his  honours.  He  him¬ 
self  only  remembered  them  with  a  certain 
humility;  and  ‘‘'the  Duke,”  as  he  was  al¬ 
ways  called,  had  outlived  political  hate  and 
popular  misa[iprehension,  and  even  his  own 
])rejudices  born  of  hard  and  cruel  time.s. 
For  nearly  forty  j’ears  he  had  taken  no  per¬ 
sonal  part  in  war,  and  he  continued  to 
be  the  representative  of  those  traditions 
which  recalled  our  greatest  victones,  all  the 
time  that  he  spoke  of  war  itself  as  a  homble 
1  eces.sity  to  lie  avoided  always  except  where 
honour  was  at  stake.  Few  men  detested 


'  what  Xapoleon  called  the  “magnificent  game” 
j  more  than  he  whom  Talavera  had  made  baron 
and  viscount,  Ciudad  Rodrigo  an  earl,  Sala- 
I  manca  a  marquis,  and  Vittoria  a  duke;  who 
1  was  a  field -mai-shal  in  the  British,  Austrian, 
Russian,  and  Pnissian  armies;  who  had  been 
generalissimo  of  the  allied  forces  in  1815;  on 
whom  a  host  of  rewards  and  honours  had 
been  conferred  by  foreign  potentates  as  well 
as  by  the  four  British  sovereigns  whom  he 
had  served  so  well ;  for  whom  a  great  estate 
had  been  purchased  ,as  a  gift  from  the  nation; 
and  who  could  not  be  justly  accused  of  covet¬ 
ing  either  honours  or  wealth,  nor  of  abusing 
either,  but  who  gi-ew  gentler  and  simpler  the 
longer  he  lived,  till  the  mild  stead}'  light  of 
his  later  years  eelijised,  if  we  may  so  express 
it,  the  lustre  of  his  earlier  fame. 

There  were  numberless  characteristic  and 
pleasant  stories  afloat  about  “the  Duke,”  and  it 
wiis  pretty  welt  known  that  he  gave  away  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  charity,  frequently 
sending  off  numbers  of  letters  in  which  he 

O 

had  placed  bank-notes  to  pereons  in  distress. 
Perhaps  nobody  except  Mr.  Gladstone  ever 
had  so  numerous  a  circle  of  correspondents 
who  wrote  idly  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  signature,  nor  is  it  likely  that  many 
distinguished  personages  have  been  so  scrupu¬ 
lous  in  replying  as  the  great  general  and  the 
great  commoner.  At  last  the  subject  of 
these  impertinent  demands,  and  the  con¬ 
stant  stereotyped  reply  beginning,  “F.-M.  the 
Duke  of  M'ellington  begs  to  acknowledge,” 
became  a  public  joke,  and  the  duke  had  to 
announce  that  he  could  not  undertake  to 
answer  frivolous  communications.  Of  course 
there  were  many  stories  which  had  very  little 
truth  in  them,  but  there  were  others  which 
had  been  well  authenticated,  and  with  these 
the  people  were  pretty  familiar,  esj>ecially 
such  as  related  to  the  simple  personal  habits 
of  the  gi'and  old  soldier.  The  small,  bare, 
poorly  furnished  room  at  Ajisley  House  in 
which  he  slept  on  a  small  liedstead  provided 
'  only  with  mattress  and  bolster,  and  scantily 
;  curtained  with  green  silk,  was,  so  to  speak, 
public  property,  and  a  good  many  among 
^  “the  masses”  sympathized  with  his  actual 
^  objection  to  be  waited  on.  “Perhaps  you  .are 
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not  aware  that  I  shave  luyself  and  brush  my 
own  clotlies,”  he  said  once  to  Lord  Strang- 
ford,  who  was  staying  with  him  at  Walmer 
Castle.  “I  regret  that  I  cannot  clean  my 
own  boots;  for  servants  bore  me,  and  the 
jiresence  of  a  crowd  of  idle  fellows  annoys 
me  more  than  I  can  tell  you.”  This  was  not 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  denying  proper 
attendance  to  others,  but  to  explain  an  an¬ 
nouncement  made  by  the  duke  one  day  at 
breakfast  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  up  to 
London  immediately  because  all  his  razors 
requii'ed  setting,  but  that  he  would  be  back 
to  dinner.  The  man  who  had  sharpened  the 
razors  for  many  j-eai-s,  lived  in  Jermyn  Street, 
and  they  could  be  intrusted  to  no  one  else 
thongh  Lord  Strangford  offered  to  take  them 
to  Dover.  “  So  you  see,  Strangford,”  said  the 
duke,  “every  man  has  his  weak  point,  and 
my  weak  point  is  the  sharpening  of  my  razors.” 

People  were  constantly,  as  it  were,  lying  in 
wait  to  obtain  some  notice  from  the  “hero  of 
a  hundred  fights,”  as  he  was  sometimes  rather 
vulgarly  called.  Numbers  of  presents  were 
sent  him,  even  to  patties,  cakes,  and  other 
delicacies  such  as  he  seldom  touched,  and,  as 
we  have  said,  questions  innumerable — nor 
was  he  difficult  to  approach.  With  anyone 
who  was  modest  and  who  treated  him  with 
reasonable  respect  he  was  himself  simple  and 
even  familiar,  after  an  abrupt  fashion,  but  he 
would  not  permit  any  want  of  proper  courtesy. 
“The  reason  why  I  have  a  right  never  to 
have  a  liberty  taken  with  me,”  he  said,  “is 
because  I  never  take  a  liberty  with  any  man.” 
This  was  apropos  of  some  weak  attempt  by 
two  of  the  royal  dukes  either  to  “chaff”  him 
a  little,  or  to  criticise  his  appearance  when  he 
went  to  court  after  the  death  of  William  the 
Fourth.  But  he  was  .able  to  hold  his  own. 
“Were  you  ever  surprised?”  some  acquain¬ 
tance  asked  him  in  a  somewhat  coarse  and 
familiar  tone.  “No,”  he  retorted  ;  “but  I  am 
now.”  This  was  quite  in  his  blunt  m.anner, 
which  had  something  boyish  about  it;  but 
he  w.as  simple  enough  to  enjoy  <a  joke,  even 
at  his  own  expense,  when  he  ple.ased  to  tell  it 
himself,  as  when  he  related  how,  in  1814, 
M.nlame  de  Stael  g.ave  a  gi’and  ])arty  in  his  | 
honour  while  he  w.as  in  Paris.  The  Abbe  du  1 


Pradt  w.as  there,  and  in  the  coui'se  of  conver- 
s.ation  said,  “Europe  owes  her  s.alvation  to 
one  man.”  “But  before  he  gave  me  time  to 
look  foolish,”  continued  the  duke,  “Du  Pr.adt 
put  his  hand  on  his  own  bre.a-st,  and  said, 
‘Gest  moi.’”  He  was  remarkably  fond  of 
children,  and  w:is  proud  of  the  reputation  of 
being  liked  by  them  in  return.  He  would 
romp  with  them,  })l.ay  with  them,  and  let 
them  do  much  as  they  liked  while  they  were 
in  his  company,  as  might  be  shown  by  more 
than  one  extract  from  the  many  reminiscences 
that  were  published  by  others  after  his  death. 
We  cannot  dwell  on  these,  or  we  might 
fill  several  p.ages.  There  w.as  a  Wellington 
literature  —  a  “  Wellingtoniana,”  which  re¬ 
corded  much  that  he  hail  said  and  done  and  a 
good  deal  that  had  been  falsely  .attributed  to 
him  and  reappeared  after  it  had  been  contra¬ 
dicted  ;  but  the  respect  and  even  the  affection 
of  queen,  colleagues,  and  people  for  his 
memory  was  true  and  real  enough. 

Her  m.ajesty  was  at  B.alnioral,  where  she 
had  heard  only  a  few  d.ays  before  of  the  death 
of  a  Mr.  Neild,  a  gentleman  who  had  left  her 
the  whole  of  his  fortune,  of  which  the  personal 
estate  was  sworn  under  a  qu.arter  of  a  million 
and  the  landed  property  was  estimated  at 
about  an  equal  sum.  Mr.  Neild  was  a  Bar¬ 
rister,  a  man  of  considerable  learning  and  of 
very  penurious  habits,  and  a  large  fortune 
which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father  accu¬ 
mulated  while  he  denied  himself  all  but  the 
common  necess.aries  of  life.  He  had  no  near 
relations,  nor  was  it  believed  th.at  there  were 
any  of  whom  he  had  .any  knowledge,  and  he 
left  £100  each  to  his  executors,  the  residue  of 
his  large  property  going  to  her  majesty.  He 
had  not  even  made  a  bequest  to  a  housekeeper 
who  had  grown  old  in  his  service,  nor  to  one 
or  two  other  dependants ;  but  these  the  queen 
provided  for  before  accepting  the  fortune 
which  had  been  duly  assigned  to  her  “for  her 
own  use  and  benefit.” 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  their  correspondence 
about  this  peculi.ar  event  with  King  Leopold 
and  B.aron  Stockmar  that  the  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  reached 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert.  On  the  IfJth  of 
Sej)tember  the  queen,  writing  at  their  little 
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Hliiel  of  Alt-n:i-Oiutli;isafli,  says,  “We  were 
Htarlleil  tliis  morning  at  seven  o’clock  by  a 
letter  from  Colonel  Phipps  inclosing  a  tele- 
grajiliic  despatch  with  the  rejunt  from  the 
sixth  edition  of  the  of  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington’s  death  the  day  before  yesterday, 
winch  rei)ort,  however,  we  did  not  at  all  be¬ 
lieve.'  .  .  .  We  got  off  our  ponies  (at  the 

1  »hu  Loch),  anil  I  had  just  sat  down  to  sketch 
wlieu  Mackenzie  retuined  saying  my  watch 
was  safe  at  home,  and  bringing  letters; 
amongst  them  there  wa.s  one  from  Lord  Derby, 
which  I  tore  open,  and  alas!  it  contained  the 
confirmation  of  the  fatal  news — that  Eng¬ 
land’s,  or  rather  Britain’s  pride,  her  glory, 
her  hero,  the  greatest  man  she  ever  produced, 
was  no  more!  Sad  day!  Great  and  irrepar¬ 
able  national  loss!  Lord  Derby  inclo.sed  a 
few  lines  from  Lord  ('harles  Wellesley  saying 
that  his  dear,  great  father  had  died  on  Tues¬ 
day  at  three  o’clock,  after  a  few  hours’  illness 
and  no  sullering.  God’s  will  be  done!  The 
day  must  have  come.  'I’he  duke  was  eighty- 
three.  It  is  well  for  him  that  he  has  been 
taken  when  still  in  the  jiossession  of  his  great 
mind,  and  without  a  long  illness;  but  what  a 
loss!  One  cannot  think  of  this  country  with¬ 
out  ‘the  Duke’ — an  immortal  hero!  In  him 
centred  almost  every  earthly  honour  a  subject 
could  possess}.  Ilis  position  was  the  highest 
a  subject  ever  had.  Above  fiarty,  looked  up 
to  by  all,  revered  by  the  whole  nation,  the 
fiiend  of  the  sovereign;  and  how  simply  he 
ciirried  these  honours!  With  wluit  singleness 
of  purpose,  what  stniightforwardne.ss,  what 
coursige  were  all  his  actions  guided  !  The 
crown  never  found,  and  I  fear  never  will,  so 
devoted,  loy;d,  and  faithful  a  subject  or 
st.aunch  a  supporter.” 

Writing  afterwards  to  the  King  of  the 
Indgians  the  queen  says:  “He  was  to  us  a 
ti  ue  friend  and  most  viduable  adviser.  .  .  . 
M'e  shall  soon  stand  sadly  .alone.  Aberdeen  is 
.almost  the  only  iierson.al  friend  of  th.at  kind 


Trince  Albert,  writing  to  Colonel  Phipps,  snltl,  “Al- 
thnneh  you  said  the  intelligence  it  transmitted  had 
every  appearance  of  being  true,  I  confess  we  did  not 
lielleve  it.  ns  the  Sun  is  not  a  very  creditnlile  nutliority, 
and  aiixth  editinn  looked  more  like  a  last  attempt  to  sell 
tile  stock  on  baud  of  an  old  paper  in  tlie  streets." 


left  to  us— Melbourne,  Peel,  Liverpool,  now 
the  Duke,  all  gone!” 

Prince  Albert,  in  his  letter  to  Colonel 
Phipps,  had  alre.ady  said,  “That  the  old  duke 
should  be  no  more  is  one  of  those  truths 
which  it  will  require  a  long  time  before  one 
can  believe.  What  the  country  has  lost  in 
him,  what  we  peisonally  have  lost,  it  is  almost 
imi)Ossible  to  estimate.  It  is  .as  if  in  a  tissue 
a  jiarticular  thread  which  is  worked  into 
every  pattern  wiis  suddeidy  withdrawn.  The 
duke  was  the  link  which  kept  us  in  connection 
with  a  century  which  has  jmsed  before  us.” 

Lord  Derby  was  at  Balmoral,  and  therefore 
there  wiis  no  delay  in  intimating  her  m.ajesty’s 
desire  that  there  should  be  a  public  state 
funeral,  and  th.at  the  body  of  the  great  general 
should  be  laid  in  St.  Paul’s  C.athedral  beside 
that  of  the  great  admiral,  the  renowned  Nel¬ 
son.  For  some  d.ays  there  were  .all  kinds  of 
speculations  as  to  the  jirobability  of  Prince 
^  Albert  succeeding  Wellington  .as  conirmander- 
in-chief,  but  in  fact  the  matter  was  settled  on 
:  the  17th  of  Sejitember,  the  day  after  the 
1  queen  heard  of  the  duke’s  death,  and  her 
I  majesty  agreed  with  Lord  Derby  that  the 
command  should  be  intrusted  to  Lord  Hard- 
inge,  who  w.as  raised  to  the  peerage;  and  whom 
Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  (afterwards  Lord 
Riiglan)  succeeded  as  m.aster-general  of  the 
ordinance. 

There  is  no  need  fully  to  de.scribe  the  funeral 
ceremonies  which  at  the  time  occupied  pub¬ 
lic  attention  almo.st  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  business,  or  to  recount  the  details  of  the 
solemn  but  magnificent  jirocession,  to  witness 
which  the  streets  were  filled  with  a  v.ast  multi¬ 
tude,  amidst  whom,  unhappily,  several  serious 
accidents  occurred  during  the  passage  of  the 
cortege  and  afterwards  .as  the  enormous  throng 
surged  back.  A  still  larger  number  of  in¬ 
juries  had  been  sustained  by  pereons  in  the 
crowd  <a.ssembled  to  witness  the  lying  in 
state  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  whither  the  remains 
of  the  Duke  of  AVellington  h.ad  been  brought 
from  Walmer  Ciustle  on  the  lOth  of  November. 
The  bier  occupied  a  raised  dais  at  the  top  of 
the  gi'e.at  hall,  which  was  hung  with  black, 
the  walls  bearing  the  family  escutcheons.  The 
car]iet  of  the  dais  was  of  cloth  of  gold,  the 
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cotfia  of  ciiaison  velvet  richly  oraaaieuteil, 
and  on  the  end  of  the  bier  were  hung  the 
numerous  sbirs  and  ordere  which  had  be¬ 
longed  to  the  duke.  The  whole  bier  was  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  silver  balustrade  adorned  with 
heraldic  devices  and  ten  projecting  pedestals, 
on  eight  of  which  were  black  velvet  cushions 
bearing  the  marehal’s  Kitons  and  ordere  of 
Great  Bribiin,  Hanover,  Austria,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Portugal,  I’russia,  Russia,  anil  Sj)aiu. 
The  ninth  and  tenth  pedesbds  bore  the  iluke’s 
stanilard  and  guidon,  and  attached  to  all  were 
lion  supporters  in  gohl,  more  than  two  feet 
high,  bearing  the  shields  and  banners  of  the 
natious  mentioned.  At  the  back  of  the  bier 
wj>s  the  roy:d  escutcheon.  The  visitoi-s  entered 
through  a  darkened  corridor  into  the  vestibule, 
which  with  the  chapel  was  lighted  only  by  a 
few  tai)ei-s.  The  hall  was  lighted  by  four  long 
rows  of  silver  candelabra.  A  long  low  plat¬ 
form  ran  along  the  side-walls,  and  upon  this, 
soldiers  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  stood  like 
statues  resting  on  their  arms  reveraed.  The 
yeomen  of  the  guard  were  stationed  round  the 
catafalque,  and  nine  mournei's  were  seated. 
The  Gueen  and  Prince  Albert  with  some  of 
the  royal  children  visited  the  hall  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  .and  then  the  pensioners  from  the  llos- 
pit<al  were  admitted,  many  of  them  veter.ans 
who  had  fought  under  the  great  general ;  they 
were  succeeded  by  parties  of  the  Life-guards 
and  the  Grenadier’s,  a  few  i)rivate  jiei-sons,  a 
girls’  school,  and  the  Duke  of  York’s  boys’ 
school.  On  the  12th  admission  w:is  by  ticket; 
and  on  Saturday,  the  13th,  the  public  were 
admitteil,  and  a  terrible  crush  took  )ilace,  to 
gu.ai’d  .against  which  sutlicient  .arrangements 
had  not  been  m:ide.  The  Times  report  s.aid : 
— “The  tide  of  j')eople  set  in  like  .an  inun¬ 
dation,  and  before  the  small  force  of  men  .at 
the  Hospital  knew  wh.at  they  were  .about,  the 
entire  approaches  were  blocked  up.  Then 
ensued  scenes  of  confusion  and  struggles  for 
bare  life,  frightful  shrieks  .and  exclamations 
of  .agony,  such  as  will  not  re.adily  be  for¬ 
gotten  by  those  who  were  present.  Women 
were  knocked  down  or  fainted  aw.ay;  children 
were  held  aloft  to  escape  sutfocation ;  strong 
men  were  seen  with  the  {lerspiration,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  coldness  of  the  weather,  falling 
VOL.  II. 


in  great  drops  frem  their  faces;  and  fathei-s 
and  brothers  strove  in  v.ain  to  recover  their 
relatives  torn  from  them  in  the  crowd.  The 
multitude  actually  smoked  like  a  heated  hay¬ 
stack,  from  the  pressure  aiul  strain  upon  indi¬ 
viduals.  It  wiis  necessary  (the  jtrecautions  to 
.secure  order  having  been  neglecteil  at  the  out¬ 
set)  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  restore  it, 
th.at  the  carriage-way  in  front  of  the  Hospital 
should  be  cleared,  the  peojile  conlineil  to  the 
cjxuseway,  and  a  sufficient  force  obtaineil  to 
form  barriei’s.  !Most  fortunately,  Superin- 
teiulent  Pearce,  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
j  police  arrangements  at  the  Exhibition,  came 
on  duty  in  the  morning,  and  by  his  exer¬ 
tions  a  far  greater  Sivcritice  of  life  than  what 
actually  took  place  was,  in  all  jirobability, 
prevented.  He  sent  .at  once  for  more  men, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  military  had  barriere 
constructed  at  the  points  where  they  were 
required.  So  urgent,  however,  was  the  need 
of  them,  that  ixibs  h.ad  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose.  It  was  neaily  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  before  order  avjis  re-established 
and  the  safety  of  the  public  .adequ.ately  })ro- 
vided  for.  After  that  time  the  circulation  of 
the  streets  was  restored,  aiul  matters  went 
smoothly  enough.”  Ne.arly  47,000  passed 
through  between  nine  and  live  o’clock.  On 
Monday,  the  15th,  80,000  visited  the  hall,  and 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesilay  the  numbers 
amounted  to  100,000  j)ersons.  The  public 
funeral  was  on  the  18th,  .and  before  d.aybreak 
the  troops,  cavalry  .and  infantry,  who  were  to 
take  j)art  in  the  procession  mustered  in  the 
Mall  and  the  par.ade-ground  beside  the  Iloi-se 
Guards.  The  coffin  had  been  removed  to  the 
Horse  Guards  the  night  before,  and  at  .about 
seven  o’clock  w.as  lifted  by  machinery  to  the 
top  of  a  lofty  funeral  car.  At  eight  o’clock 
the  hangings  of  the  tent  which  concealed  it 
from  view  wei’e  suddenly  furled,  the  tiret 
minute-gun  was  fired,  the  troojis  presented 
.arms,  the  muffled  drums  rolled,  and  the  first 
notes  of  the  “Dead  March  in  Saul”  sounded 
as  the  vast  procession  started  to  arrix’e  at  the 
entrance  of  the  cathedral  by  twelve  o’clock.  It 
was  a  m.agnificent  spect.acle  of  civic  ami  sbite 
dignitaries,  military  oflicei’s,  foreign  diplom.a- 
tists  and  representatives,  troojxs,  ])ensioners, 
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and  tlie  bearers  of  superb  insignia  and  ban¬ 
ners,  now  clouded  with  the  signs  of  mourning. 
Prince  Albert  was  there  in  a  state  carriage 
drawm  by  six  horses,  and  the  cai'riages  of  the 
queen  and  the  great  nobility  followed;  but 
the  most  touching  sight  of  all  to  many  a  spec¬ 
tator  present  was  the  duke’s  cliarger  led  by  a 
gi'ooiu,  the  saddle  empty.  It  w’as  half  an 
hour  after  the  first  part  of  the  procession  had 
st.'irted  that  the  hist  part  of  it  began  to  move, 
so  numerous  were  the  attendants  in  this 
solemn  show,  which  was  witnessed  b}'  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  of  people,  thousands  of  whom 
had  come  up  from  the  country,  and  who  stood 
in  the  gloom  and  mist  of  a  November  day  in 
a  space  not  more  than  three  miles  in  length, 
consisting  of  streets  not  at  any  point  more 
than  200  yards  wide,  occupied  in  tlie  centre 
by  a  broad  procession,  and  narrowing  to  a 
mere  slip  of  footway  on  each  side,  as  the 
cortl’ge  apjiroached  Saint  Paul’s.  It  is  worth 
recording  that  this  enormous  multitude  took 
up  the  gi'ound  with  comparatively  little  dis¬ 
order;  and  though,  as  we  have  said,  there  were 
several  serious  accidents,  there  was  scarcely  any 
disturbance.  The  whole  assembly  peacefully 
dispei-sed  within  fifteen  hours — only  twm  thou¬ 
sand  policemen  having  been  employed  to  pre¬ 
serve  order  in  a  mighty  crowd  which  stood  in 
solemn  silence  as  the  funeral  car,  bearing  the 
body  of  the  duke,  w^ent  slowdy  by. 

At  Madrid,  at  Berlin,  at  Vienna,  the  death 
of  the  duke  was  follow’ed  by  military  funeral 
services  befitting  the  high  nominal  rank  he 
held  in  the  armies  of  these  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  who  had  conferred  lionours  upon  him. 
Representatives  from  every  first-class  state  in 
Europe  were  in-esent  at  the  funeral  in  London 
except  one.  No  one  appeared  for  Austria,  and 
this  was  regarded  as  an  intentional  slight  in 
conseipience  of  the  treatment  given  to  General 
Haynau,  and  to  mark  the  Austrian  sense  of 
the  freedom  with  which  that  government  had 
been  spoken  of  officially  and  unofficially  in 
England.  Prince  Louis  Najxileon,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  was  among  the  first  to  announce  his  in¬ 
tention  to  have  France  represented.  When 
Count  Walew.ski  asked  him  whether  he  was 
to  attend  the  duke’s  funeral,  he  replied,  “Cer¬ 
tainly;  that  he  wished  to  forget  the  past;  that 


he  had  every  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the 
friendly  terms  in  which  the  late  duke  had 
spoken  of  him,  and  that  he  wished  to  continue 
on  the  best  terms  with  England.”  Doubtless 
he  meant  this  at  the  time,  and  he  had  good 
re:uson  for  meaning  it.  "We  shall  see  that  as 
events  occurred  the  declaration  continued  to  be 
true;  but  if,  while  he  was  iiondering  what 
policy  would  be  best  adapted  for  securing 
France,  another  series  of  events  had  occurred, 
it  may  be  doubtfid  whether  he  would  have 
been  ready  to  encourage  manifesfiitions  on 
behalf  of  an  English  alliance.  In  this  he  was 
neither  wmi-se  nor  better  than  other  rulers, 
and  as  it  turned  out  an  English  alliance  w;is 
the  one  thing  which  gave  him  true  stability 
at  the  commencement  of  his  imperial  career; 
but  the  nations  themselves  very  soon  be¬ 
came  allies,  and  the  good  understanding  was 
independent  of  the  government,  and  sur¬ 
vived  it  even  after  the  empire  perished  at 
Sedan. 

“Honour,  my  lords,  to  the  people  who  so  well 
knew  how  to  reverence  the  illustrious  dead!” 
said  Lord  Dei-by  in  a  fine  oration  pronounced 
in  the  house  of  peers  on  the  night  after  the 
funeral.  “Honour  to  the  friendly  visitoi-s, 
especially  to  France,  the  great  and  friendly 
nation  that  testified  by  the  presence  of  their 
representative  their  respect  and  veneration 
for  his  memory.  They  regarded  him  as  a  foe 
worthy  of  their  steel.  His  object  w;is  not 
fame  nor  glory,  but  a  lasting  peace.  We  have 
buried  in  our  greatest  hero  the  man  among  us 
who  had  the  greatest  horror  of  war.”  It 
would  have  been  well  if  the  utterances  of  the 
jrt'emier  had  found  an  echo  in  those  of  the 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons;  but  for  some 
inexplicable  reason  Mr.  Disraeli  fell  into  a 
serious  error,  and  one  which  would  have  been 
calamitous  to  a  less  distinguished  man.  lie 
delivered  a  speech  in  which  there  apjieared  to 
be  a  good  deal  of  empty  rhetoric,  though  some 
of  it  was  eloquent  and  to  the  point.  Many  of 
the  statements  were,  however,  injudicious  as 
coming  from  a  minister  on  an  occasion  when 
foreign  nations  had  come  hither  to  show  hon¬ 
our  to  us  and  to  the  hero  whom  we  had  lost. 
“He  had,”  said  Disraeli,  “to  encounter  at  the 
same  time  a  feeble  government,  a  factious 
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opposition,  .iiid  a  distrustful  people,  scandalous 
allies,  and  the  most  powerful  enemy  in  the 
world.”  There  were  other  ill-judged  expres¬ 
sions;  but  worst  of  all,  the  most  rhetorical,  and 
apparently  the  neatest  and  most  eloquent  part 
of  tile  speech  had  been  borrowed,  not  to  say 
stolen  altogether,  in  sense  and  expression,  and 
mostly  word  for  word,  from  an  eulogy  pro¬ 
nounced  by  M.  Thiel'S  on  Marshal  Gouvion 
St.  Cyr.  in  1829.  In  the  Globe  this  was  pointed 
out  with  the  following  remarks: — “The  Duke 
of  Wellington  has  experienced  the  vicissitudes 
of  either  fortune,  and  his  calamities  were  oc- 
casiomdly  scarcely  less  conspicuous  than  the 
homage  which  he  ultimately  secured.  He  was 
jielted  by  a  mob.  He  braved  the  dagger  of 
Cantillon.  The  wretched  Capefigue  even  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  peculation.  But  surely  it  was 
the  last  refinement  of  insult  that  his  funeral 
oration,  pronounced  by  the  official  chief  of  the 
English  pai'liament,  should  be  stolen  word  for 
word  from  a  trashy  panegyric  on  a  second-rate 
French  marshal.”  It  may  be  added  that  the 
oration  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  adopted  had 
been  quoted  in  an  article  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle  on  the  1st  of  July,  1848,  and  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  author  of  the 
article  in  the  Chronicle  afterwards  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Times,  saying  that  his  attention  was  first 
called  to  Thiers’  striking  eulogy  on  the  mili¬ 
tary  character  by  Mr.  Disraeli  himself.  It 
may  have  been  possible  that  Disraeli  had  been 
so  much  impressed  with  it  that  it  became  fixed 
on  his  memory,  and  that  in  a  weak  moment 
he  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  using  it  for  his 
speech;  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  rea¬ 
son,  the  marvel  remains  that  a  man  who 
next  to  Mr.  Gladstone  needed  such  adv’enti- 
tious  aid  perhajis  less  than  any  member  of  the 
house,  should  have  laid  himself  open  to  the 
probability  of  discovery  and  consequent  dis¬ 
grace. 

There  were,  of  course,  other  speeches  on  the 
subject  of  the  character  and  achievements 
of  the  great  duke,  and  the  loss  the  country 
h.ad  sustained.  !Mr.  Glad.stone  added  a  few 
weighty  words  to  the  general  tribute  of  re- 
vei'ence  ami  regret ;  but  his  language  gained 
emphasis  from  having  been  jntched  in  a  lower 
key.  We  cannot  forbear  quoting  a  portion  of 


it,  remarkable  in  its  contrast  to  much  of  the 
florid  and  not  always  sincere  eulogy  which 
had  adorned  some  other  orations.  “  It  may 
never  be  given  to  another  subject  of  the 
British  crown  to  perform  services  so  brilliant 
as  he  performed;  it  may  never  be  given  to 
another  man  to  hold  the  sword  which  was  to 
gain  the  independence  of  Europe,  to  rally  the 
nations  around  it,  and  while  England  saved 
herself  by  her  constancy,  to  save  Europe  by 
her  example;  it  may  never  be  given  to  another 
man,  after  having  attained  such  eminence, 
after  such  an  unexampled  series  of  victories, 
to  show  equal  moderation  in  peace  as  he  has 
shown  greatness  in  war,  and  to  devote  the 
I'emaiuder  of  his  life  to  the  cause  of  internal 
and  external  peace  for  that  country  which  he 
has  so  served;  it  may  never  be  given  to  another 
man  to  have  equal  authority  both  with  the 
sovereign  he  served  and  with  the  senate  of 
which  he  was  to  the  end  a  venerated  member; 
it  may  never  be  given  to  another  man  after 
such  a  career  to  preserve  even  to  the  last  the 
full  possession  of  those  great  faculties  with 
which  he  was  endowed,  and  to  carry  on  the 
services  of  one  of  the  most  im.portant  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  state  with  unexampled  regularity 
and  success  even  to  the  latest  day  of  his  life. 
These  are  circumstances,  these  are  qualities, 
which  m.ay  never  occur  again  in  the  history 
of  this  country.  But  there  are  qualities  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  displayed  of  which 
we  may  all  act  in  humble  imitation :  that 
sincere  and  unceasing  devotion  to  our  country; 
that  honest  and  upright  determination  to  act 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country  on  every  occa¬ 
sion;  that  devoted  loyalty,  which,  while  it 
made  him  ever  anxious  to  serve  the  crown, 
never  induced  him  to  conceal  from  the  sove¬ 
reign  that  which  he  believed  to  be  the  truth; 
that  devotedness  in  the  constant  performance 
of  duty;  that  temperance  of  his  life,  which 
enabled  him  at  all  times  to  give  his  mind  and 
his  faculties  to  the  services  which  he  w’as 
called  on  to  perform;  that  regular,  consistent, 
and  unceasing  i)iety  by  which  he  was  distin¬ 
guished  at  all  times  in  his  life;  these  are  quali¬ 
ties  that  are  attainable  by  others,  and  these 
are  qualities  wliich  should  jiot  be  lost  as  ;m 
ex.'imjfle.” 
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The  “progress”  of  Louis  Napoleon  through 
the  southern  departments  of  France  during 
September  and  October  (1852)  had  been  more 
imperial  than  presidential,  and  indeed  there 
was  no  concealment  of  the  fact  that  he  awaited 
the  “  voice  of  the  nation  ”  to  call  him  to  the 
throne.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  na¬ 
tional  voice  was  in  his  favour,  so  far  as  the 
great  majority  was  concerned.  Even  after  the 
largest  deductions  were  made  for  officially- 
promoted  demonstrations  in  the  provincial 
towns,  and  well-acted  enthusiasm  by  which 
his  adherents  excited  the  populace  to  join  in 
welcoming  him  by  the  name  of  emperor; 
])eople  in  England  were  obliged  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  had  been  called  to 
rule  by  the  voice  of  the  country.  Of  course 
those  who  were  opposed  to  him  here — and  they 
were  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  ranks  of  de¬ 
mocracy^  and  of  constitutional  Liberalism,  but 
in  the  party  which  boasted  of  being  truly 
Conservative — jealously  watched  the  accounts 
of  these  manifestations,  and  exposed  them 
when  they  appeared  to  be  fictitious.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  president 
by  means  of  an  infernal  machine  while  he  was 
on  his  way  to  Avignon  had,  it  was  said,  been 
carefully  allowed  to  develop  by  the  ministry  of 
police  until  the  moment  when  the  conspirators 
took  a  house  on  the  route  that  their  intended 
victim  was  to  travel,  and  then  the  assassins 
and  their  deadly  invention  were  seized.  The 
story  was  scornfully  denounced  as  a  device 
intended  to  arouse  popular  enthusiasm.  “An 
eye-witness,”  writing  to  the  Times,  denied 
the  truth  of  the  official  account  of  the  “  masr- 
nificent”  reception  of  the  president  at  Mar¬ 
seilles,  and  declared  that  there  was  no  real  ex¬ 
pression  of  feeling  in  his  favour;  and  that  with 
the  exception  of  a  few,  very  few  and  feeble, 
cries  of  “Vive  Napoleon !”  a  sullen  and  signi¬ 
ficant  silence  sat  upon  the  multitude.  The 
troops  did  not  utter  a  single  cry.  The  pi-esi- 
dent  looked  most  wretched,  haggard,  and  care¬ 
worn. 

From  Marseilles  the  president  went  to 
Toulon,  accompanied  by  a  strong  fleet  of  war 
steamers  and  men-of-war.  The  crews  shouted 
Vive  I’Empereur,  and  the  whole  town  re¬ 
sponded,  the  squadron  saluting  with  its  thou¬ 


sand  cannon.  Then  Aix  was  visited,  and  the 
account  in  one  of  the  London  journals  of  his 
reception  there  tells  us  “  He  arrived  at  Ai.x 
about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  escorted 
by  soldiers,  generals,  pi-efects,  and  an  army  of 
official  pemons.  Aix  was  formerly  the  capital 
of  King  Rene,  father  of  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
and  the  head-quarters  of  the  troubadours. 
Kbig  Reiffi,  whose  mind  ran  on  such  things, 
invented  and  established  a  fdte  called  “la 
Fete  Dieu,”  representing  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  over  Paganism.  This  famous 
celebration  was  suppressed  by  the  convention  ; 
revived  in  1803  and  in  1807.  Associated  with 
the  history  of  the  empire,  the  authorities  of 
Provence  thought  fit  to  revive  it  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  visit  of  the  inchoate  emperor.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  old  mummeries  were  got  up 
afresh;  and  when  M.  Bonaparte  entered  Aix 
an  histrionic  procession,  comprising  King 
Herod  and  Jupiter,  the  Queen  of  Sheba  and 
Venus,  the  three  Magi  and  the  three  Zephyrs, 
besides  hosts  of  forgotten  personages,  angels, 
demons,  bishops,  and  others,  danced  round  the 
imperial  carriage  to  the  music  of  flutes  and 
tambourines.  This  strange  performance  was 
followed  by  an  address  from  the  mayor,  and 
a  gracious  but  insignificant  reply  from  M. 
Bonaparte.” 

That  some  of  the  demonstrations  were 
feeble  and  fictitious  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
and  it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  addresses 
were  not  only  fulsome  but  impious.  One  of 
these,  from  a  commune  of  the  Herault,  was  a 
shocking  parody  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and 
far  worse  even  than  the  address  published  by 
the  Mayor  of  Sevres,  inviting  the  people  to 
sign  a  proclamation  of  the  empire,  and  begin¬ 
ning,  “Paris,  the  heart  of  France,  acclaimed 
on  the  10th  of  May  for  its  emperor  him  whose 
divine  mission  is  every  day  revealed  in  such 
a  striking  and  dazzling  manner.  At  this 
moment  it  is  the  whole  of  France  electrified 
which  salutes  her  saviour,  the  elect  of  God, 
by  this  new  title,  which  clothes  him  with 
sovereign  power.  ‘  God  wills  it,’  is  repeated 
with  one  voice — vox  popvli  vox  Dei.  It  is  the 
marriage  of  France  with  the  envoy  of  God 
which  is  contracted  in  the  face  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  under  the  auspices  of  all  the  constituted 
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bodies  and  of  .all  the  people.  That  union  is 
sanctified  by  all  the  ministera  of  religion  and 
by  all  the  princes  of  the  Church.  These  ad- 
di-esses,  these  {jetitions,  and  these  speeches, 
which  are  at  this  moment  being  exchanged 
between  the  chief  of  the  state  and  France,  are 
the  documents  connected  with  that  holy  union ; 
every  one  wishes  to  sign  them,  as  at  the  church 
lie  would  sign  the  marriage-deed  at  which  he 
is  present.”  These  and  many  more  monstrous 
examples  were  necessarily  made  the  subject  of 
indignant  comment;  but  it  m.ay  be  said  that 
even  a  ruler  seeking  absolute  power  cannot 
be  held  personally  responsible  for  everything 
that  may  be  said  or  done  by  his  adherents,  and 
Louis  N.apoleon  did  not  seek  absolute  power. 
The  remarks  already  made  in  these  pages 
cannot  be  held  to  be  favourable  to  him,  nor 
were  thoughtful  people  desirous  of  true  poli¬ 
tical  and  social  progress  through  a  pure  and 
free  constitutional  government,  ever  likely  to 
endoi-se  his  acts;  but  it  must  be  conceded 
that  when  he  himself  spoke  fully,  everybody 
listened,  .and  most  people  were  reassured. 
This  w.as  when  he  had  reached  Borde.aux, 
and  w.as  invited  to  a  banquet  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  “I  accept,”  he  said,  “with 
eagerness  the  opportunity  afforded  me  by  the 
Bordeaux  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  thanking 
your  great  city  for  its  cordial  reception  and 
its  magnificent  hospitality;  and  I  am  happy 
at  the  end  of  my  journey  to  communicate  the 
impressions  I  have  received.  The  object  of 
my  tour,  as  you  are  well  aware,  was  to  make 
myself  acquainted,  by  personal  observation, 
with  the  beautiful  provinces  of  the  south, 
and  to  ascertain  their  real  w.ants.  It  has, 
however,  led  to  a  far  more  important  result. 
I  may  s.ay,  indeed,  with  a  candour  as  far  re¬ 
moved  from  pride  as  from  false  modesty,  that 
never  did  a  people  more  directly,  more  spon¬ 
taneously,  more  unanimously  testify  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  free  itself  from  all  uneasiness  re¬ 
specting  the  future,  by  jdacing  in  the  same 
hands  as  heretofore  a  power  which  sympa- 
thizes  with  its  feelings.  The  people  h.as  now 
at  last  learned  to  value  at  their  price  the  false 
hopes  with  which  it  has  been  cajoled,  and  the 
dangers  with  which  it  was  threatened.  It 
seems,  then,  that  in  1852  society  approached 


its  dissolution  because  each  party  consoled 
itself  with  the  belief  that  .amid  the  general 
wreck  it  might  still  plant  its  standard  on  the 
flo.ating  fragments. 

“Now  th.at  its  eyes  are  opened  to  absurd 
theories,  the  people  h.as  ac(juired  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  those  pretended  reformei-s  were  mere 
visionaries,  inasmuch  as  there  has  alwaj’s  been 
a  tlisj)roportion  and  a  want  of  consequence 
between  their  expedients  and  the  promised 
result.  At  present  the  nation  surrounds  me 
with  its  sympathies  because  I  do  not  belong 
to  the  family  of  the  ideologists.  To  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  country  it  is  not  necessary 
to  apply  new  systems,  but  the  chief  point, 
above  all,  is  to  produce  confidence  in  the 
present  and  security  for  the  future.  For 
these  reasons  it  seems  France  desires  a  return 
to  the  empire.  There  is  one  objection  to 
which  I  must  reply.  Certain  minds  seem  to 
entertain  a  dread  of  war;  certain  persons 
s.ay  the  empire  is  only  war.  But  I  s.ay,  the 
empire  is  peace,  for  France  desires  it,  and 
when  France  is  satisfied  the  world  is  tranquil. 
[“These  words,”  according  to  the  published 
report,  “uttered  in  a  firm  voice  and  with 
strong  emphasis,”  produced  a  m.agical  effect; 
enthusiastic  bravos  were  heard  from  all  sides.] 
Glory  descends  by  inheritance,  but  not  war. 
Did  the  princes  who  justly  felt  pride  that 
they  were  the  grandchildren  of  Louis  XIY.. 
recommence  his  ware?  War  is  not  made  for 
pleasure,  but  through  necessity;  and  at  this 
epoch  of  transition,  where  by  the  side  of  so 
many  elements  of  prosperity  spring  so  many 
causes  of  death,  we  m.ay  truly  say.  Woe  be  to 
him  who  gives  the  first  signal  to  a  collision, 
the  consequences  of  which  would  be  inc.alcu- 
Lable.  I  confess,  however,  th.at,  like  the 
emperor,  I  have  many  conquests  to  make.  I 
wish,  like  him,  to  conquer  by  conciliation  all 
hostile  parties,  and  to  bring  into  the  grand 
pojmhvr  current  those  hostile  streams  which 
now  lose  themselves  without  profit  to  any 
one.  I  wish  to  restore  to  religion,  morality, 
and  opulence,  th.at  still  numerous  part  of  the 
population  which,  though  in  the  bosom  of  the 
most  fertile  country  in  the  world,  can  scarcely 
obtain  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  We 
have  immense  waste  teri-itories  to  cultivate, 
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roads  to  open,  ports  to  dig,  rivers  to  render 
navigable,  a  system  of  railroads  to  complete; 
we  have  opposite  to  Marseilles  a  vast  kingdom 
which  we  must  assimilate  to  France;  we  have 
to  bring  all  our  great  western  j)orts  into  con¬ 
nection  with  the  American  continent  by  a 
rapidity  of  communication  which  we  still 
want;  lastly,  we  have  ruins  to  I'estore,  false 
gods  to  ovei'throw,  and  truths  to  be  made 
triumphant.  This  is  the  sense  which  I  attach 
to  tlie  emi'>ire,  if  the  emjiire  is  to  be  restored. 
Such  are  the  conquests  which  I  contemplate ; 
and  all  you  who  surround  me,  and  who,  like 
me,  desire  your  country’s  welfare — you  are  my 
soldiers.” 

This  speech  was  printed  and  extensively 
circulated  by  the  government.  Fifty  thousand 
copies  were  ordered  to  be  distributed  among 
the  miners  of  the  basin  of  the  Loire. 

The  president’s  return  to  Paris  was  a  trium¬ 
phal  entry.  Preparations  had  been  made  for 
an  imperial  reception.  Great  triumphal  arches 
with  imperial  devices  were  raised  on  the  route 
to  the  Tuileries.  Some  were  covered  with 
laurels,  others  draped  with  crimson  cloth 
studded  with  gold  bees.  Ornamental  canopies 
were  decked  with  eagles,  escutcheons,  and 
shields.  Inscriptions  to  “Louis  Napoleon  Em- 
pereui-,”  “Napoleon  III.,”  and  “A  son  altesse 
Irnpcriale  Napol6ou  III.,  Empereur  des  Fran- 
^■ais,”  were  explicit  enough ;  and,  “  L’Empire 
c’est  la  paix,”  figured  as  the  new  watchword. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries 
a  magnificent  arch  bore  this  inscription : — 
“A  Napoleon  III.,  Empereur. — Sauveur  de  la 
civilisation  moderne.  Protecteur  des  sciences, 
des  arts,  de  I’agriculture,  de  I’industrie,  et  du 
commerce. — Lesouvriers  reconnaissans.  Con¬ 
stitution  de  I’au  8.  Constitution  de  1853. 
Conver-sion  des  Rentes.  Credit  foncier.  Tra- 
vaux  d’utilit6  publique.  Chemins  de  fer. 
Continuation  du  Louvre.  Rue  de  Rivoli.” 
All  Paris  was  eii  fite  awaiting  his  arrival, 
the  balconies  and  windows  filled  wdth  specta¬ 
tors,  soldiei-s — cavalry,  infantry,  and  the  na¬ 
tional  guard— lining  the  streets,  companies  of 
market  women,  trades’  deputations  carrying 
baiiiiei-s  decorated  with  golden  bees  and  other 
devices,  and  a  vast  assembly  of  all  kinds  of 
people,  many  of  them  in  bright  and  picturesque 


costumes,  movmd  along  the  j)rincipal  thorougli- 
fares  towards  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  It 
might  have  seemed  that  tlie  coup-d'etat  and 
all  the  hoiTors  of  the  month  of  December  in 
the  previous  year  had  been  forgotten.  At  two 
o’clock  a  gun  from  the  Bamiire  du  Troiie 
announced  that  the  president  had  arrived  at 
the  railway  terminus.  The  bands  of  the  na¬ 
tional  guards  struck  up  the  old  imj)erial  tunes, 
the  battery  at  the  Barriere  fired  a  continuous 
salute,  the  veterans  of  the  army  marched 
towards  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  At  the 
terminus  the  jiresident  was  received  by  a 
brilliant  assembly  of  the  grand  dignitaries  of 
state,  the  judges,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and 
his  clergy,  and  a  host  of  functionaries  in  uni¬ 
form.  The  president  of  the  municijial  council 
of  Paris  addressed  him.  The  prefect  of  the 
Seine  entreated  him  to  “yield  to  the  wishes 
of  an  entire  people,  and  to  conclude  the  mis¬ 
sion  intrusted  to  him  by  providence  by  re¬ 
suming  the  crown  of  the  immortal  founder  of 
his  dynasty,  as  it  was  only  under  the  title  of 
emperor  that  he  could  accomplish  the  promises 
of  the  magnificentprogrammehe  had  addressed 
to  attentive  Europe  at  Bordeaux.”  The  j)resi- 
dent  then  mounted  his  hoi’se  and  proceeded  to 
the  Tuileries  amidst  his  attendants.  Three  or 
four  evenings  afterwards  he  attended  the 
Th6S,tre  rran9ais  in  state,  and  was  greeted 
with  general  acclamation  as  he  appeared.  The 
play,  which  was  one  of  Corneille’s,  contained 
more  than  one  allusion  to  the  emperor  (Augus¬ 
tus),  and  these  were  hailed  with  suggestive 
acclamation.  At  the  end  of  the  performance, 
Rachel,  the  great  actress,  appeared  draped  in 
white  and  laurel-crowned  as  the  muse  of  his¬ 
tory;  behind  her  stood  all  the  dramatic  com¬ 
pany.  At  the  end  of  the  stage  was  a  flag  on 
which  was  an  imperial  crown  and  “  Napoleon 
III.”  The  actress  bowed  low  before  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  box  and  recited  some  not  very  remark¬ 
able  stanzas  written  by  Arsenfi  Iloussaye  for 
the  occasion,  and  entitled,  “  L’Empire  c’est  la 
Paix.”  That  phrase  was  a  haj)py  one  and  had 
caught  the  ear  of  tlie  world. 

On  the  1st  of  December  the  corps  legislatif 
announced  the  re.sult  of  the  jilebiscite :  ayes, 
7,864,189;  noes,  263,145;  null,  63,326.  On 
Sunday  the  5th,  the  anniversai-y  of  the  coup 
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d'etat,  the  empire  was  proclaimed  throughout 
France.  In  all  the  churches  of  the  diocese  of 
l‘aris  the  “Domine  salvum  fac  Imperatorem 
nostrum  Xapoleouem”  was  chanted,  according 
to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  papal  see  in 
1804.  The  new  emperor  attended  mass  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Tuileries.  The  senate  met 
on  the  Gth  to  receive  two  projects  of  a  Senatds- 
consultum;  one  modifying  the  constitution, 
the  other  relating  to  the  civil  list.  In  his  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  senate  and  the  legislative  body 
the  emperor  said ; 

“Tlie  new  regime  which  you  this  day  in¬ 
augurate  has  not  its  origin,  like  so  many 
others  which  history  records,  in  violence,  con¬ 
quest,  or  intrigue.  It  is,  as  you  have  just 
declared,  the  legal  result  of  the  will  of  an 
entire  people,  consolidating,  while  in  a  state 
of  repose,  what  it  had  founded  in  the  midst 
of  agitation.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the 
nation,  which,  three  times  in  four  years,  has 
supported  me  by  its  suffrages,  and  which  each 
time  has  only  augmented  its  majority  in  order 
to  increase  my  power.  But  the  more  this  power 
ffains  in  extent  and  in  vital  force  the  more 
need  it  has  of  enlightened  men,  like  those 
who  surround  me,  of  independent  men,  like 
those  whom  I  address,  to  guide  me  by  their 
counsels,  and  to  reduce  my  authority  within 
just  limits,  if  ev^er  it  should  transgress  them. 
From  this  day  I  take,  with  the  oath,  the  name 
of  Napoleon  III.,  because  the  opinion  of  the 
people  has  already  bestowed  it  upon  me  in 
their  acclamations,  because  the  senate  has 
legally  proposed  it,  and  because  the  whole 
nation  has  ratified  it.  Does  this,  however, 
signify  that  in  taking,  this  title  I  fall  into  the 
error  imputed  to  the  prince  who,  returning 
from  exile,  declared  all  that  had  been  done  in 
his  absence  null  and  void?  So  erroneous  a 
notion  is  far  from  me.  Not  only  do  I  recog¬ 
nize  the  governments  which  have  preceded 
me,  but  I  inherit  in  some  sort  what  they 
have  accomplished  of  good  and  evil — for  suc¬ 
cessive  governments,  notwithstanding  their 
different  origins,  are  severally  bound  by  the 
acts  of  their  predecessor's.  But  the  more  I 
accejrt  that  which  for  the  last  fifty  year’s 
history  hands  dowrr  to  us  with  its  inflexible 
authority,  the  less  is  it  allowed  nte  to  pjiss 


over  in  silence  the  glorious  reign  of  the  chief 
of  my  fanrily,  arrd  the  title — regular  though 
ephemeral — of  his  sou,  which  the  clraurber's 
proclaimed  with  the  last  bur-st  of  conquered 
patriotism.  Thus,  then,  the  title  of  Napoleotr 
III.  is  not  one  of  those  dynastic  and  obsolete 
pretences  which  seem  an  insrrlt  alike  to  truth 
arrd  common  sense ;  it  is  the  homage  paid  to 
a  governrrrerrt  which  was  legitimate,  and  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  the  noblest  jrages 
of  our  moderrr  history.  My  reign  does  not 
date  from  1815,  it  dates  from  the  instant 
when  you  communicated  to  me  the  suffrages 
of  the  natiorr.  .  .  .  Assist  me,  all  of  you, 

to  establish  irr  this  larrd,  harassed  by  so  many 
revolutions,  a  stable  government,  based  on 
religion,  justice,  probity,  arrd  the  love  of  the 
humble  classes.  Arrd  here  receive  the  oath 
that  I  will  use  every  exertion  to  assure  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  that,  whilst 
maintaining  peace,  I  will  yield  nothing  which 
affects  the  horrour  and  the  dignity  of  France.’' 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  justification  of  the  coup 
d’etat  and  the  means  by  which  Loiris  Napo¬ 
leon  Bonaparte  rose  to  power,  the  general 
loosely  expressed  verdict  in  England  was  that 
he  understood  the  French  people  and  was 
jirst  the  sort  of  ruler  they  wanted.  It  could 
not  be  denied  that  he  at  once  applied  himself 
successfully  to  promote  the  material  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  courrtry  by  the  encouragement  of 
various  industries,  the  construction  of  rail¬ 
ways  and  large  public  wmrks,  and  some  im¬ 
provement  and  extension  of  the  scheme  of 
public  education.  Under  the  new  r6gime 
France  began  to  settle  down  in  a  course  of 
prosperity,  and  another  era  seemed  to  be 
opened  for  the  country.  There  appeared  t(> 
be  a  calm  and  deliberate  determination  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  president  had  j)laced 
his  hands  upon  the  guiding- rods  of  tlie  national 
machinery.  Increased  confidence  gave  to  the 
character  and  the  efforts  of  public  life  the  pre¬ 
cision  which  they  had  long  needed.  There  soon 
grew  up  a  feeling  that  it  would  be  well  if  this 
<leliberate  and  judicious  action  could  be  made 
permanent.  Commercial  and  iudusflrial  pros¬ 
perity  could,  it  was  believed,  only  continue  if 
the  dangers  that  had  always  attendeil  a  change 
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of  iieraonal  I’ule  in  France  were  averted. 
Tliere  was  but  one  jjlan,  it  seemed,  for  averting 
them  and  of  escaping  the  effects  of  another 
revolution  which  would  arrest  the  national 
progress  and  keep  France  from  resuming  its 
forward  place  in  the  counsels  of  Europe.  It 
came  to  be  believed  that  the  restoration  of 
the  empire  under  modern  and  “constitutional” 
conditions  was  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  way 
to  avoid  the  constant  recurrence  of  internal 
strife  and  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
country.  That  this  object  was  achieved  and 
that  the  rule  of  Napoleon  III.  continued  for 
some  time  to  realize  the  expected  results  was 
attested  in  France  and  was  admitted  in  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.  It  was  many 
years  before  he  showed  to  the  world  that  he 
belonged  to  the  dynasty  of  disaster. 

The  year  closes  upon  measures  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  war,  or  at  least  for  sti'engthening  our 
defences  both  by  sea  and  land,  including  the 
addition  of  small  screw-steamei-s  to  our  fleet. 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  “Ode  on  the  Death  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington”  gives,  in  small  com¬ 
pass,  the  state  of  national  feeling  at  the  time. 
A  government,  holding  oftice  by  sufferance, 
could  do  but  little  in  so  short  a  term.  The 
real  political  life  of  the  year  lay  in  the  fer¬ 
mentations  of  the  popular  mind  upon  the 
question  of  free-trade,  and  peace  or  war? 
The  whole  Manchester  party  were  fallen  into 
manifest  discredit,  and  those  germs  of  thought 
and  feeling  were  sown  which  sprang  up  into 
prompt  and  open  life  at  the  first  hint  of  the 
quarrel  which  led  to  the  Crimean  war. 

Meanwhile  two  public  men  were,  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  brought  more  and 
more  to  the  front  of  affairs  —  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  latter  was,  it 
was  reported,  “cut”  in  the  rudest  manner  by 
certain  members  of  the  Carlton  Club,  one  of 
whom  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  he  ought 
to  be  pitched  out  of  the  window  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Eeform  Club !  Lord  John  Eus- 
sell’s  unlucky  dismission  of  Palmerston  had 
given  the  latter,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  a 
standing  grievance,  besides  bringing  his  ])olicy 
and  his  “principles”  out  into  the  very  broad¬ 
est  daylight.  He  was  just  the  man  to  cjirry 


any  point  on  which  he  could  ap])eal  to  popular 
pi'ide  and  love  of  domination. 

The  whole  commercial  aspect  of  the  country 
was  encouraging.  New  chartered  banks  and 
other  enterprises  were  being  set  on  foot  to 
provide  for  the  demand  for  increased  facilities 
in  financial  transactions,  and  speculations 
of  various  kinds  were  of  coume  jiromoteil 
Meantime  the  social  and  sanitary  condition 
of  the  lower  classes  of  the  poj)ulation  was 
receiving  earnest  attention,  and  some  public 
revelations  of  the  degraded  and  revolting 
state  in  which  people  herded  together  in 
some  of  the  London  slums,  aroused  public 
feeling,  and  called  for  the  intervention  of 
the  law.  Nothing  was  effectually  done  at  the 
time,  but  Lord  Ashley  (the  Eaid  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury)  was  stUl  actively  engaged  in  this  as 
well  as  other  directions  to  effect  improve¬ 
ments  by  beneficent  effort  until  legislation 
could  be  more  fully  directed  to  the  subject. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  London  was  still 
disgraced  by  “fever  dens”  and  “rookeries” 
of  old  houses,  teeming  with  a  debased  popu¬ 
lation.  The  corporation  of  London — after 
obstinately  endeavouring  to  hold  out  against 
the  demand  for  removing  the  cattle-market 
from  Smithfield,  and  foul  slaughter-houses 
from  the  crowded  centre  of  the  city — had  biit 
just  consented  to  undertake  the  management 
of  a  new  market  at  Islington,  though  they  had 
been  allowed  six  months  to  make  up  their  minds 
whether  they  or  the  metropolitan  commission 
should  do  the  work.  The  continued  use  of  a 
great  space  in  the  city,  devoted  to  cattle-j)ens 
and  pig-sties,  the  dangers  incurred,  and  the 
horrors  that  were  perpetrated  in  driving  sheep 
and  oxen  through  the  streets  to  a  market  dif¬ 
ficult  of  approach — and  the  indescribable 
scenes  of  filth,  brutality,  and  cruelty  exhibited 
both  at  the  mai-ket  and  the  shambles,  amidst 
the  enormous  and  growing  traffic  of  the  streets, 
cannot  be  easily  imagined  except  by  those  who 
are  old  enough  to  remember  having  witnessetl 
them.  The  market  question  is  not  yet 
settled,  and  never  will  be  settled  until  the 
corporation  itself  is  dealt  with  in  accordance 
with  the  reasonable  demands  of  social  jiro- 
gress ;  nor  have  the  people  of  London  yet  to 
depend  alone  on  the  printed  records  of  the 
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jjast  for  their  ideas  of  the  meaning  of  a  Lon¬ 
don  slum,  and  a  foul  and  overcrowded  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Still  the  value  of  the  improvements 
which  were  inaugurated  in  the  period  at  which 
this  narrative  has  now  arrived,  the  work  of 
the  sanitary  commission,  the  acts  for  regulat¬ 
ing  water  supply,  for  the  jn-ovision  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  metropolitan  drainage,  for  the  police 
regulation  of  common  lodging-houses,  and 
afterwards  for  the  formation  of  the  Thames 
Embankment  and  other  public  structural  im¬ 
provements,  can  scarcely  be  overestimated, 
even  though  the  sewage  question  and  other 
topics  may  again  need  to  be  gravely  considered 
after  thirty  more  years  of  experience. 

Of  course  when  the  new  parliament  met 
on  the  10th  of  February,  1853,  the  financial 
statement  was  looked  forward  to  with  keen 
interest,  and  it  is  but  a  poor  record  of  the 
fact  to  say  that  all  the  anticipations  which 
had  been  formed  of  the  ability  of  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  were  fully  realized 
when  he  rose  to  speak  on  the  18th  of  April. 
For  more  than  five  hours  the  house  sat  listen¬ 
ing,  not  only  in  silence,  but  with  profound 
attention  aiid  unmistakable  pleasure,  to  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  lucid  expositions,  happy  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  convincing  arguments,  as  he  laid 
before  it  the  first  of  the  series  of  those  financial 
measures  which  have  never  failed  to  arouse 
admiration  and  to  elicit  applause.  He  was 
an  acknowledged  master  of  finance,  and 
everybody  expected  from  him  a  scheme  re¬ 
markable  for  its  far-reaching  computation 
of  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  a  minute 
application  of  details  for  the  purpose  of  adapt¬ 
ing  it  to  the  wants  of  the  community.  But 
to  these  characteristics  of  the  plan  which  he 
proposed  were  added  a  marvellous  power  of 
interesting  his  audience  in  statements  whicli, 
in  most  insfiinces,  would  be  difficult  of  imme- 
<liate  ajiprehension  and  excessively  fatiguing. 
By  the  aid  of  a  voice  of  which  the  clear  and 
unstrained  tone  is  susceptible  of  almost  every 
degree  of  inflection,  he  gave  a  nearly  roman¬ 
tic  interest  to  what  from  other  speaker’s  would 
have  been  a  bare  dry  recapitulation  of  facts 
ainl  calculations.  This  was  the  surprising 
peculiarity  of  !Mr.  Gladstone’s  fii’st  budget, 


and  he  has  never  lost  the  charm  nor  can  his 
frequent  hearers  lose  the  surprise  though  it 
has  so  often  been  repeated.  He  possesses  the 
extraordinary  ability  to  invest  a  statistical 
ref)ort  with  the  graces  of  poetic  narration  and 
appeal ;  his  lucid  and  vigorous  descriptions  of 
the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  country  become 
examples  of  vivid  and  veracious  “word  paint¬ 
ing”  which  translate  them,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  into  “  landsciipes  with  figures.” 

This — his  first  budget  was  a  scheme  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  the  life-long  reputation  of  a 
statesman.  As  a  writer  well  said  at  a  later 
date,  “  The  secret  of  the  financier’s  magic  lay 
in  that  sound  principle  which  he  may  be  said 
to  have  inaugurated  in  British  finance,  and 
under  the  extended  application  of  which  trade 
and  commerce  have  advanced  with  leaps  and 
bounds.  He  reckoned  upon  that  property  in 
national  finance  which  is  now  known  as  the 
‘  ehisticity  of  revenue,’  and  which  is  now 
safely,  and  as  a  matter  of  calculation,  counted 
upon  presently  to  make  good  deficiencies  im¬ 
mediately  accruing  upon  reduction  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
adoption  of  this  principle  now,  any  more  than 
there  is  in  the  application  of  a  lighted  match 
to  a  gas-burner  when  we  want  light  in  a 
darkened  room.  But  in  1853  the  experiment 
was  as  novel,  and  its  results  as  surprising,  as 
would  have  been  the  introduction  of  a  blazing 
gas  chandelier  in  the  House  of  Commons  when 
William  Pitt  was  explaining  his  budget  of 
1783.” 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  on  the  8th 
of  April,  ten  days  before  the  night  for  the 
financial  statement,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  brought 
forward  his  jrlan  for  the  reduction  of  the  na¬ 
tional  debt.  This  plan  he  submitted  to  the 
house  in  the  form  of  fifteen  resolutions.  It 
consisted  of  three  portions,  which  he  fully 
and  clearly  explained.  By  the  first  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  liquidate  certain  minor  stocks — the 
South  Sea  stock,  the  old  and  new  South  Sea 
annuities,  bank  annuities  of  1726,  and  three 
per  cent  annuities  of  1751 — the  total  amount 
of  which  stocks  was  about  .£9,500,000,  made 
up  of  stocks  which  differed  only  in  denomina¬ 
tion,  and  thus  perpetuated  a  needless  com¬ 
plication  in  the  debt.  He  proposed  that  these 
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stocks  should  either  be  converted  into  new 
securities  or  paid  off  at  the  option  of  tlie 
holders;  and  lie  calculated  that  if  by  this 
operation  the  interest  on  these  sums  was  re¬ 
duced  by  a  (piai'ter  per  cent,  the  permanent 
annual  saving  to  the  country  would  be  £25,000 
])er  annum,  and  that  if  the  stocks  were  jiaid 
off  the  saving  would  be  still  greater.  His 
next  proposal  was  to  operate  on  e.xchequcr 
bonds  in  such  a  way  as  would  secure,  if  his 
anticipations  should  be  fulfilled,  a  saving  of 
one  jier  cent.  The  third  piu-t  of  his  plan 
was  to  effect  the  voluntary  commutation  of 
the  three  per  cent  consols,  and  the  three 
per  cent  reduced,  amounting  altogether  to 
£'500,000,000,  into  one  or  other  of  two  new 
stocks  which  he  proposed  to  create,  and  which 
would  be  as  like  each  other  as  possible  in  their 
conditions,  so  that  the  fund -holders  would 
jirobably  be  induced  to  take  portions  of  both. 
The  intention  was  ultimately  to  create  an 
irredeemable  permanent  per  cent  stock. 
But  of  more  immediate  importance  were  the 
])articulars  of  the  budget  dealing  with  the 
current  national  revenue. 

The  revenue  of  the  financial  year,  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  estimated  at  £51,625,000, 
really  amounted  to  £53,089,000 ;  the  expendi¬ 
ture,  estimated  at  £51,163,000,  had,  in  fact, 
only  reached  the  sum  of  £50,782,000,  thus 
leaving  a  surplus  of  £2,460,000.  But  before 
considering  how  much  of  this  amount  would 
be  available  for  the  remission  of  taxation,  it 
was  necessary  to  announce  the  calculated  ex- 
]Kmditure  for  the  year  just  commenced,  which 
amounted  to  £52,183,000;  so  that  three-fifths 
of  the  surplus  was  already  disposed  of.  Mr. 
Gladstone  estimated  the  amount  of  the  revenue 
for  the  year  1853-4  at  £52,990,0(X),  giving  an 
apparent  surplus  of  £807,000;  but  he  urged 
that,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  some 
of  the  items,  it  would  be  better  to  take  it  at 
£700,000,  and  of  this  sum  about  £220,000 
consisted  of  money  which  did  not  proceed 
from  [lermaneut  or  recurring  sources.  Mr. 
Gladstone  next  considered  the  question  of  the 
retention  of  the  income-tax.  He  pointed  out 
what  great  tilings  it  had  enabled  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  legislature  to  effect,  and  how 
much  loss  and  how  heavy  an  accumulation  of 


j  debt  would  have  been  avoided  if  it  had  been 
resorted  to  at  an  earlier  period.  Speaking, 
with  a  suggestive  reference  to  possible  events 
which  was  soon  to  be  verified,  he  said,  “  It 
affords  you  the  means,  should  unhajipily  hos¬ 
tilities  again  break  out,  of  at  once  raising 
your  anny  to  300,000  and  your  fleet  to 
100,000,  with  all  your  establishments  in  pro¬ 
portion;  and  much  as  may  be  said  of  the 
im2Jortauce — in  which  I  concur — of  an  army 
reserve  and  a  navy  reserve,  I  say  this  fiscal 
reserve  is  no  less  important;  for  if  it  be  used 
aright  it  is  an  engine  to  which  you  may 
resort,  and  wuth  which,  judiciously  employed^ 
you  may  again,  if  need  be,  defy  the  world.” 

This  declaration  elicited  a  burst  of  ap¬ 
plause.  After  thus  dealing  generally  with 
the  question,  Mr.  Gladstone  entered  upon  a 
very  full  and  detailed  examination  of  the 
projiosal  so  often  urged,  to  draw  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  precarious  and  realized  incomes, 
and  between  incomes  derived  from  trades 
and  professions;  and  he  dwelt  exjfiicitly  on 
the  almost  absolute  impossibility  of  draw¬ 
ing  in  practice  the  distinction  which  was 
contended  for,  between  these  two  chisses  of 
incomes.  The  government  proposed  to  renew 
the  tax  for  two  years,  from  April,  1853,  at 
the  present  rate  of  7d.  in  the  pound,  and  for  two 
yeara  more,  from  Aimil,  1855,  at  6d.  in  the 
pound,  and  from  April,  1857,  for  three  years 
more  at  5d.  in  the  pound;  so  that  it  would 
expire  altogether  on  the  5th  of  April,  1860. 
But  in  order  to  enable  ministers  to  accompany 
the  present  renewaal  of  the  tax  with  a  farther 
relief  from  taxation,  it  was  proposed  to  make 
it  more  productive  by  extending  it  down  to 
a  class  of  pemons  who  w’ere  exempt  from  it. 
Hitherto  the  taxes  had  only  been  paid  by 
persons  whose  incomes  amounted  to  £150; 
henceforth  an  income-tax  of  5d.  in  the  pound 
was  to  be  imposed  on  pereons  wdiose  incomes 
were  between  £100  and  £150,  for  the  whole 
time  that  the  tax  was  to  be  continued.  Ire¬ 
land  had  profited  largely  by  the  remission  of 
taxation,  which  the  income-tax  had  enabled 
the  government  to  take;  it  was  therefore  very 
distinctly  proposed  that  Ireland  should  at 
length  be  made  subject  to  the  tax,  and  it  was 
exjiected  that  this  would  yield  an  additional 
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aumial  sum  of  ;£46(1,000.  By  alterations  he 
proposed  to  make  in  the  legacy-duties  Mr. 
Gladstone  expected  to  realize  £500,000  for 
the  year  1853-54,  and  no  less  then  two  millions 
for  the  year  1856-57,  and  this  would  probably  | 
become  a  part  of  the  permanent  revenue  of 
the  kingdom.  He  brought  forwai'd  certain 
specified  changes  in  the  duties  on  Scotch  and 
Irish  spirits,  and  proposed  to  relieve  Ireland 
from  the  consolidated  annuities,  amounting  to 
£4,500,000.  After  this  enumeration  of  the 
taxes  he  intended  to  impose,  Mr.  Gladstone 
entered  on  the  more  agreeable  task  of  an¬ 
nouncing  those  he  hoped  to  remit.  In  the 
first  place,  he  stated  that  he  contemplated  the 
entire  remission  of  the  duties  on  soap,  which 
would  involve  a  net  loss  of  revenue  amounting 
to  £l,lll,tX)0,  and  for  the  current  year  of 
£771,000.  He  would  reduce  the  tax  on  life 
assurances  from  2s.  6d.  to  6d.  He  intended  to 
substitute  a  uniform  penny  receipt  stamp  in 
the  place  of  the  stamps,  varying  according  to 
the  sum  received,  which  had  hitherto  been 
used.  The  duty  on  apprenticeship  was  lowered 
from  20s.  to  2s.  6d.  Eeductions  were  also 
matle  in  the  taxes  on  solicitors’  certificates, 
and  the  articles  of  apprenticeship  of  solicitor’s, 
on  hackirey  and  other  carriages,  horses,  dogs, 
{X)st-horses,  tea ;  in  a  word,  133  difiei'ent 
taxes  were  to  be  reduced,  and  the  total 
amount  of  the  remissions  of  taxation  which 
it  was  proposed  to  make  was  estimated  at 
£5,384,<XX).  Four  days  before  Mr.  Gladstone 
made  his  statement  a  motion  made  by  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson,  one  of  the  representatives  of 
Manchester,  for  the  abolition  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment  duty,  had  been  carried  against  the 
government  by  a  majority  of  31.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  announced  that  before  Mr.  Gibson’s 
motion  was  brought  forward  the  government 
liad  detei-mined  to  reduce  the  advertisement 
duty  from  Is.  6d.  to  6d.,  and  to  rej)eal  alto¬ 
gether  thedutyon  newspaper  supplements;  and 
to  this  determination  they  adhered,  in  spite  of 
tlie  majority  on  Mr.  Gibson’s  resolution.  Mr. 
Gladstone  entered  into  an  elaborate  statement 
of  calculations,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  w:is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  really 
getting  rid  of  the  income-fcix  in  1860,  for 
the  inconie-hix  was  the  topic  over  which 


the  greatest  discussion  was  to  range,  and  to 
this  he  had  devoted  his  powers  of  exjjlan- 
alion  and  defence.  The  attempt  to  strike 
averages  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  uii- 
I  equal  incidence  of  the  tax  he  contended 
would  be  futile  and  even  mischievous.  In 
times  of  national  emergency  and  peril  the 
tax  on  incomes  had  done  great  things  for  the 
country,  and  he  asked  the  house  to  consider 
what  it  might  do  again  if  those  perils  should 
return.  “  It  was  in  the  crisis  of  revolutionai-y 
Avar  that  when  Mr.  Pitt  found  the  resources 
of  taxation  w’ere  failing  under  him,  his  mind 
fell  back  upon  the  conception  of  the  iucome- 
tox,  and  when  he  proposed  it  to  parliament, 
that  great  man,  piossessed  with  his  great  idea, 
raised  his  eloquence  to  an  unusual  height  and 
power.”  From  1806  to  1815  the  average 
annual  expenses  of  war  and  government, 
together  Avith  the  charge  upon  the  debt  con¬ 
tracted  before  1793,  was  £65,794,000;  and 
the  income-tax  had  i-aised  the  revenue  of  the 
country,  which  in  1798  was  only  £20,626,000, 
to  £63,790,000,  thus  I'educiug  the  deficiency 
from  about  fifteen  millions  to  two  millions. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  dealt  wdth  the  subject 
of  the  composition  of  the  tax  and  its  alleged 
gross  inequality,  he  regarded  it  as  only  a  tem¬ 
porary  burden  which  was,  according  to  his 
calculations,  to  terminate  in  seven  years,  and 
without  dwelling  on  the  inquiry  whether 
there  ought  to  be  any  difference  in  its  in¬ 
cidence  on  the  owmers  of  land  and  houses  and 
])ersons  engaged  in  trade,  he  showed  by  a 
careful  estimate  that  land  paid  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  ninepence  and  trade  sevenpence  in  the 
pound ;  and  he  asked  whether  any  moderate 
man,  if  he  was  about  to  establish  a  different 
rate  of  payment  betAveen  the  tAvo  classes, 
would  make  the  difference  greater  than  that 
which  then  existed.  He  protested  against 
the  averaging  of  classes  when  some  trades 
Avere  worth  tAventy-five,  and  others  Avere 
only  Avorth  five,  four,  or  three  years’  pur- 
cluLse;  and  as  regarded  the  difference  between 
land  and  trade,  there  was  no  sufficient  reason 
for  attempting  the  reconstruction  of  the  in¬ 
come-tax.  The  gOA’ernment  was  op[X).«ed  to 
tlie  breaking  up  of  the  tax;  such  a  ]>olicy 
Avould  inevitably  lea<l  them  into  a  quagmire. 
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To  reliiiquisli  it  was  altogether  safe,  because 
it  was  altogether  honourable  ;  but  to  break  it 
up  was  to  encourage  the  House  of  Couinioiis 
to  venture  upon  schemes  which  might  look 
well  on  paper,  ami  were  calculated  to  serve 
the  ])nri)ose  of  the  moment,  but  which  would 
end  in  the  destruction  of  the  tax  by  the  ab¬ 
surdities  and  iniquities  which  they  involved. 
Tlie  government,  while  recognizing  the  fact 
that  the  income-tax  was  an  engine  of  gigantic 
power  for  great  national  purposes,  were  of 
opinion,  from  the  circumstances  attending  its 
operation,  that  it  WtVS,  pei’haps,  impossible, 
and  certainly  not  desirable,  to  maintain  it  as 
a  portion  of  the  permanent  and  ordinary 
finances  of  the  country.  Its  inequality  was 
a  fact  important  in  itself;  the  inquisition  it 
entailed  was  a  most  serious  disadvantage ; 
and  the  frauds  to  which  it  led  were  evils 
which  it  was  not  possible  to  characterize  in 
terms  too  strong.  “  Depend  upon  it,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  “when 
you  come  to  close  quartern  with  this  subject, 
when  you  come  to  measure  and  see  the  re¬ 
spective  relations  of  intelligence  and  labour 
and  property,  and  when  you  come  to  repre¬ 
sent  these  relations  in  arithmetical  results, 
you  are  undertaking  an  operation  which  I 
should  say  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  man 
to  conduct  with  satisfaction,  but  which,  at  any 
rate,  is  an  operation  to  which  you  ought  not 
constantly  to  recur ;  for  if,  as  my  honourable 
friend  once  said  veiy  properly,  this  country 
could  not  bear  a  revolution  once  a  year,  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  it  could  not  bear  a 
reconstruction  of  the  income-tax  once  a  year. 
Whatever  you  do  in  regard  to  the  income-tax 
you  must  be  bold,  you  must  be  intelligible, 
you  must  be  decisive.  You  must  not  palter 
with  it.  If  you  do,  I  have  striven  at  least  to 
point  out  as  well  as  my  feeble  powers  will 
pennit,  the  almost  desecration,  I  would  say, 
certainly  the  gross  breach  of  duty  to  your 
country,  of  which  you  will  be  found  guilty, 
in  thus  jeopardizing  one  of  the  most  valuable 
among  all  its  material  resources.  I  believe  it 
to  be  of  vital  importance,  whether  you  keep 
this  tax  or  whether  you  part  with  it,  that  you 
should  either  keep  it  or  leave  it  in  a  state  in 
which  it  would  be  fit  for  service  in  an  emer¬ 


gency,  and  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  if 
you  break  up  the  biisis  of  jmur  income-bix.” 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  government  not 
only  to  put  an  end  to  the  uncertainty  which 
prevailed  respecting  the  income-tax,  but  to 
provide  for  the  termination  of  the  tax  itself, 
and  to  treat  it  only  as  a  temporary  one.  Alas ! 
their  good  intentions  were  frustrated  as  the 
country  knows  too  well,  and  its  necessarily 
unequal  application  to  different  classes  of  in¬ 
come  is  still  one  of  its  most  exasperating 
characteristics.  It  only  needs  to  read  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  magnificent  ex¬ 
position  to  discover  that  his  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  the  tax  itself  were  almost  precisely 
those  which  he  afterwards  maintained. 

“  If  the  committee  have  followed  me,  they 
will  understand  that  we  stand  on  the  principle 
that  the  income-tax  ought  to  be  marked  as  a 
temporary  measure;  that  the  public  feeling 
that  relief  should  be  given  to  intelligence  and 
skill  as  compared  with  property  ought  to  be 
met,  and  may  be  met ;  that  the  income-tax 
in  its  operation  ought  to  be  mitigated  by 
every  rational  means  compatible  with  its  in¬ 
tegrity,  and,  above  all,  that  it  should  be  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  last  term  of  its  existence,  as  it 
was  in  the  first,  with  those  remissions  of  in¬ 
direct  taxation  which  have  so  greatly  re¬ 
dounded  to  the  profit  of  this  country,  and 
have  set  so  admirable  an  example — an  ex¬ 
ample  that  has  already  in  some  quartei-s 
proved  contagious  to  other  nations  of  the 
earth.” 

“  These,”  continued  the  speaker  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  “are  the  principles  on  which  we  stand, 
and  the  figures.  I  have  shown  you  that  if  you 
grant  us  the  taxes  which  we  ask,  the  moderate 
amount  of  .£2,500,000  in  the  whole,  and  much 
less  than  that  sum  for  the  present  year,  you, 
or  the  parliament  which  may  be  in  existence 
in  1860,  will  be  in  the  condition,  if  you  so 
think  fit,  to  part  with  the  income-tax. 

“  These  are  the  proposals  of  the  govenmient. 
They  may  be  approved  or  they  may  be  con¬ 
demned,  but  I  have  this  full  confidence,  that 
it  will  be  admitted  that  we  have  not  sought 
to  evade  the  difficulties  of  the  position;  that 
we  have  not  concealed  those  difficulties  either 
from  oui-selves  or  from  others;  that  we  have 
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not  attempted  to  counteract  them  by  narrow 
or  flimsy  expedients;  that  we  have  prepared 
plans  which,  if  you  will  adopt  them,  will  go 
some  way  to  close  up  many  vexed  financial 
•piestions,  which,  if  not  now  settled,  may  he 
attended  with  public  inconvenience,  and  even 
with  public  danger,  in  future  yeai-s  and  under 
less  favourable  circumstances;  that  we  have 
endeavoured,  in  the  plans  we  have  now  sub¬ 
mitted  to  you,  to  make  the  jjath  of  our 
successors  in  future  years,  not  more  arduous 
but  more  easy;  and  I  may  be  permitted  to 
add  that,  while  we  have  sought  to  do  justice 
to  the  great  labour  community  of  England  by 
furthering  their  relief  from  indirect  taxation, 
vre  have  not  been  guided  by  any  desire  to  23ut 
one  class  against  another.  We  have  felt  we 
should  best  maintain  our  own  honour,  that 
we  should  best  meet  the  views  of  paidiament, 
and  best  promote  the  interests  of  the  country, 
by  declining  to  draw  any  invidious  distinction 
between  class  and  class,  by  adopting  it  to 
oiu-selves  as  a  sacred  aim  to  ditfuse  and  dis¬ 
tribute  the  burdens  ■with  equal  and  impartial 
hand;  and  ■we  have  the  consolation  of  believing 
that  by  proposals  such  as  these  we  contribute, 
as  far  as  in  us  lies,  not  only  to  develop  the 
material  resources  of  the  country,  but  to  knit 
the  various  parts  of  this  great  nation  yet 
more  closely  than  ever  to  that  throne  and  to 
those  institutions  under  which  it  is  our  happi¬ 
ness  to  live.” 

That  was,  and  has  ever  been,  the  secret  of 
^Ir.  Gladstone’s  great  financial  success — the 
unequalled  art  ■with  which  he  distributes  the 
burden  so  that  it  shall  nowhere  press  beyond 
endurance;  and  though  the  debates  on  this,  his 
fii-st  budget,  were  various  and  continued,  the 
jirovisions  which  effected  this  object  could  not 
be  denied.  Cobdeii,  Hume,  and  many  who 
thought  with  them,  advocated  the  reduction 
of  estimates  by  greater  economy  in  the  public 
service,  which  would  render  the  income-tax 
unnecess<ary — but  it  was  obvious  that  this  ex¬ 
pedient  could  only  be  adopted  at  a  time  ■when 
no  increased  national  expenditure  was  looming 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Disraeli  expressed  approbation  of  the 
general  i)riucii)les  of  the  budget,  which  he  said 
were  the  same  as  those  which  he  had  himself 


I  twice  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  house. 
But  he  oiiposed  the  provisions  of  the  financial 
scheme  in  detail,  esj)ecially  with  regard  to 
what  he  alleged  was  injustice  to  laud. 

Introducing  an  illustration,  with  calcula¬ 
tions,  to  show  the  injustice  of  the  system  the 
committee  was  now  asked  to  su2)port,  he  said 
he  had  made  the  difi'erence  of  assessment  in 
his  schedules  not  as  a  complete  arrangement, 
but  as  a  jirinciple  of  conciliation.  He  did  not 
think  the  incidence  of  the  tax  would  terminate 
with  the  seven  years,  because  the  sjiirit  of  the 
times,  which  demanded  remissions  of  duties, 
was  hostile  to  its  abolition,  and  because  the 
cliaracter  of  hlr.  Gladstone  induced  him  to 
believe  that,  though  so  conscientious  that  he 
would  certainly  resign  office  if  he  held  it  in 
1860,  sooner  than  propose  a  renewal  of  the 
tax,  however  necessary ;  yet  that  then,  as  in 
other  cases,  he  would  rise  below  the  gangway, 
and  recommend  its  renewal,  sacrificing  himself 
to  save  his  country.  His  own  opinion  was, 
that  the  tax  should  be  renewed  for  a  very 
limited  time,  with  such  a  mitigatory  character 
as  could  be  contrived;  and  that  we  should 
apply  our  surplus  and  accruing  income  as  it 
was  received  to  the  reduction  of  an  impost 
no  minister  could  manage,  and  no  peojale 
could  long  endure.  Denying  that  any  “  com- 
jiact”  existed  between  himself  and  any  Irish 
members,  he  said  that  the  late  government  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tax  should  not 
be  extended  to  the  land  of  Ireland,  and  that  he 
had  been  prepared  with  a  measure  on  the 
annuities — not  that  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer — but  one  which  would  have  given 
satisfaction.  He  then  remarked  that  the  whole 
financial  policy  of  the  chancellor  of  tlie  exche- 
(juer  was  conceived  in  a  sjjirit  of  injustice  to  the 
land.  He  argued  that  a  quarter  of  tlie  revenue 
of  the  kingdom  wms  derived  from  a  single 
crop  of  the  British  farmer,  but  now  moi'e  than 
100  per  cent  w'as  to  be  taken  off  tea,  which 
w’as  to  be  brought  into  increased  competition 
with  articles  of  his  production  which  paid 
230  per  cent.  Jokes  might  be  made  about 
the  reduction  in  the  price  of  beer  going  into 
tlie  brewer’s  pocket,  and  maudlin  philanthro¬ 
pists  might  denounce  dram -drinking;  but 
jokes  and  philanthropists  would  be  baffled  by 
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the  principles  of  politicnl  economy.  Twelve 
jnillioi.'S  could  not  be  raised  from  a  producer 
without  restricting  his  trade  and  commerce. 
Ilis  competition  ought  to  be  really  unre¬ 
stricted.  But  the  goveniment  proposed  to 
la}''  another  half  million  upon  him.  The  .same 
policy  was  pursued  as  regarded  direct  taxa¬ 
tion.  lie  believed  the  whole  jjrinciple  of 
succession  taxes  unsound,  especially  as  to 
land,  because  they  led  to  a  partition.  At  all 
events,  here  was  a  new  burden  on  land,  and 
another  j)roof  of  the  spirit  of  injustice  thereto 
in  which  this  budget  was  conceived.  Yet  the 
minister  who  had  devised  it  had  been  the  first 
minister  Avho  had  spoken  of  the  load  of  taxa¬ 
tion  under  which  real  property  lay.  This 
was  to  be  acknowledged  but  not  relieved,  nay, 
the  very  tax  was  to  be  added,  the  absence  of 
which  used  to  be  cited  as  the  compensation  to 
the  landowner  for  his  burdens.  He  reminded 
Lord  J.  Bussell  of  his  having  denounced  Sir 
B.  Peel’s  income-tax,  and  having  advised  him 
to  raise  his  revenue  by  a  legacy  duty  on  land. 
Now  he  had  given  them  that  duty  and  an 
income-tax  too.  After  a  similar  allusion  to 
Ireland  and  the  spirit  duties,  he  exchiimed, 
“  Strange  that  from  a  ministry  of  all  the 
talents,  the  two  countries  should  receive  such 
accumulated  blessings!” 

The  debates  both  on  the  income-tax  and  on 
the  proposed  change  in  the  succession  duty 
were  prolonged,  and  many  leading  members 
took  a  prominent  part  in  them.  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton  being  among  those  who  advo¬ 
cated  a  reconsideration  of  the  effects  of  the 
incidence  of  the  income-tax  on  the  farmer; 
but  the  applau.se  w'hich  had  greeted  the  ter- 
liunation  of  !Mr.  Gladstone’s  masterly  scheme 
was  vindicated  by  the  result,  and  on  the 
27th  of  June  the  budget  passed  in  its  in¬ 
tegrity. 

That  Napoleon  HI.  should  desire  to  form  a 
close  alliance  with  England  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  He  w'as,  as  he  himself  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  a  parvmu  —  a  new-comer  among 
Euro])ean  sovereigns.  All  the  rulere  had  fully 
recognized  him  excejit  the  Emperor  of  Eussia, 
who  would  give  him  no  nearer  title  than  “cou¬ 
sin”  instead  of  calling  him  “brother.”  Perhaps 


this  rankled,  but  Napoleon  III.  was  not  the 
kind  of  man  to  resent  madly  or  even  to  dwell 
upon  unduly,  a  merely  j)ersonal  affront.  In 
this  as  well  as  in  some  other  res])ects  there 
was  a  considerable  resemblance  between  him 
and  Disraeli.  Ilis  efforts  to  bring  about 
thoroughly  amicable  relations  wdth  England 
were  natural,  apart  from  any  events  which 
were  about  to  happen.  For  many  yeare  he 
had  resided  in  this  country,  and  had  gained 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  its  mode  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  of  the  habits  and  character  of  its 
l)eo])le.  It  was  also  of  the  utmost  imjiortance 
to  him  to  maintain  a  good  undei'standing 
with  a  strong  and  independent  state  which 
would  acknowledge  him  and  give  him  moral 
support.  The  influence  of  England  was  ])er- 
haps  of  more  importance  to  him  than  to  any 
other  ruler  in  Europe. 

The  opportunity  of  cementing  such  an  al¬ 
liance  was  not  far  off.  “The  Eastern  ques¬ 
tion’’  was  agitating  the  minds  of  statesmen. 
The  dispute  as  to  the  predominance  of  the 
Latin  or  the  Greek  churches  in  their  claim  to 
hold  posse.ssion  of  the  “holy  places”  had  long 
been  a  subject  of  contention,  and  the  Emperor 
of  Eussia,  as  head  of  the  Greek  Church, 
had  been  involved  in  an  attempt  to  force 
from  the  sultan  concessions  jirofessedly  based 
on  former  treaties  giving  that  church  the 
principal  authority,  and  so  interpreted  by 
Eussia  that  they  would  practically  reduce  Tur¬ 
key  to  a  subordinate  state  in  I'espect  to  the 
ten  millions  of  Greek  subjects  of  the  Porte. 
Napoleon  III.,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no 
sooner  mounted  the  imperial  throne  of  France 
than  he  I’egarded  /a’nise^  as  the  rejjresentative 
of  the  Latin  Church,  which,  though  in  the 
East  only  numerically  small,  amounting  but 
to  a  few  hundred  thousand,  insi.sted  on  equal 
privileges  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  Greeks. 
Mr.  Kinglake,  who  was  utterly  inimical  to 
the  French  emperor,  said,  that  stated  in  bare 
terms,  the  question  was  whether  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  p.assing  through  the  building  into 
their  grotto  the  Latin  monks  should  have 
the  key  of  the  chief  door  of  the  church  of 
Bethlehem,  and  also  one  of  the  keys  of  eacli 
of  the  two  dooi-8  of  the  sacred  manger;  and 
whether  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  place 
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ill  the  sanctuary  of  the  nativity  a  silver  star 
ailoriied  with  the  amis  of  France.  In  pur¬ 
suance  of  urgent  instructions  from  the  French 
emjieror,  M.  de  Lavalette  pres-sed  his  case  with 
such  success  at  Constantinople  that  on  the 
2:id  of  December,  1852,  the  Latin  patriarch, 
amid  gre.it  ceremony,  was  pennitted  to  replace 
the  glittering  star  in  the  Sanctuary  of  Beth¬ 
lehem,  and  had  handed  over  to  him  at  the 
same  time  the  key  of  the  great  door  of  the 
church  and  the  keys  of  the  sacred  manger. 
Indignant  at  this  outrage  on  the  “  Orthodox  ” 
Church,  Count  Nesselrode  wrote  to  Baron 
Brunnow,  “  It  may  happen  that  France,  per¬ 
ceiving  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
Porte,  may  again  have  recourse  to  menace, 
and  press  upon  it  so  as  to  prevent  it  from 
li.stening  to  our  just  demands.  The  emperor, 
therefore,  has  consiilered  it  necessary  to  adopt 
at  the  outset  some  precautionary  measures  in 
order  to  support  our  negotiations,  to  neutralize 
the  efforts  of  M.  Lavalette’s  threats,  and  to 
guard  himself  in  any  contingency  which  may 
occur  against  a  government  accustomed  to 
act  by  surprises.”  This  was  the  Russian 
way  of  putting  it,  but  the  “  ju.st  demands”  of 
Nicholas,  the  Russian  emperor,  were  obviously 
such  as  would  give  him  authority  over  the 
territory  of  the  sultan,  and  English  states¬ 
men  well  knew  that  he  contemplated  little  less 
than  the  subjection  of  Turkey— which  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  the  sick  man  ”  or  “  the  dying 
man” — and  itsultimate  absorption  or  partition. 
It  seemed  probable,  therefore,  that  the  sultan, 
while  for  some  time  taking  care  to  act  with 
impartiality  between  these  Christian  churches, 
whose  claims  were  to  be  made  the  excuse  for 
a  devastating  war,  was  somewhat  reassured 
by  the  probability  of  obtaining  the  support 
of  France. 

One  of  the  “  precautionary  measures  ”  taken 
by  the  Emperor  of  Ru.ssia  %vas  to  send  a 
cor|)s-d’arm6e  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Danu- 
bian  jirovinces.  He  had  always  desired  a  pre¬ 
text  for  extending  his  terntorial  interests  in 
Turkey,  and  he  liegan  by  enforcing  the  claims 
of  his  church.  He  then  made  use  of  the  de- 
manil  of  Austria  for  the  removal  of  the  sul¬ 
tan’s  troofjs  from  ilontenegro  as  an  opjior- 
tiinit}'  for  threatening  hostilities  for  which  he 


I  began  seriou.sly  to  prepare.  The  admission 
of  the  claims  of  Au.stria  by  the  Turkish  gov¬ 
ernment,  removed  his  excuse  for  iiroceediiK' 

j  '  I  O 

to  extremities,  but  he  still  endeavoured  to 
provide  for  what  he  chose  to  consider  would 
be  the  inevitable  collajise  of  the  sultan’s 
authority,  and  insinuated  to  England  an 
alliance  by  which,  in  that  event,  a  partition 
of  territory  in  the  East  might  be  effected. 

These  overtures  were  not  listened  to  by  our 
j  government,  which  afterwards  expressed  its 
I  intention  to  use  every  effort  to  preserve  the 
I  integrity  of  Turkey.  Sir  Stratford  Canning 
^  was  sent  to  supjiort  the  sultan  by  his  presence 
against  the  threats  and  undisguised  attempts 
of  Prince  Menschikoff,  the  Russian  envoy, 

[  who  had  already  made  preparations  in  Bess¬ 
arabia  for  the  passage  of  120,000  men,  in 
addition  to  previous  operations  at  Sebastopol, 
and  orders  were  given  for  the  march  of  Rus¬ 
sian  battalions  from  all  directions  towai-ds  the 
south. 

During  the  stages  of  the  demands  made  by 
Russia  on  the  Porte  the  government  of  Eng¬ 
land  had  observed  strict  neutrality,  forbidding 
the  removal  of  the  British  fleet  from  Malta  to 
j  Vourla  at  the  request  of  the  sultan,  and  dis- 
j  tinctly  discouraging  the  advance  of  the  French 
fleet,  which  had  been  sent  into  the  Levant 
and  was  ordered  to  SaLamis. 

The  Pru.ssian  and  Austrian  envoys  were  as 
decided  as  those  of  France  and  England 
against  the  designs  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
and  a  conference  was  opened  at  Vienna,  con¬ 
cluding  with  an  offensive  and  defensive  alli¬ 
ance  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  who,  with¬ 
out  taking  part  in  the  war,  declared  against 
the  position  that  Russia  had  assumed,  and 
especially  against  the  seizure  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia.  in  order  to  add  a  threat- 
I  ening  strength  to  the  demands  made  on 
I  Turkey.  Throughout  all  these  discussions 
the  ministry  of  the  sultan  was  sustained  by 
the  support  and  advice  of  the  British  am¬ 
bassador,  whose  influence  with  the  Turkish 
I  government  had  long  been  as  displeasing 
to  the  czar  as  it  was  potent  in  check- 
'  ing  his  ambitious  designs.  Sir  Stratford 

j  O  O 

Canning,  afterwards  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
'  cliffe,  may  be  said  to  have  restrained  the 
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sultau  from  premature  action,  and  to  have 
removed  from  the  dispute  such  misunder¬ 
standings  or  misrepresentations  as  might  have 
given  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  colourable 
ground  for  the  violence  to  which  he  afterwards 
reverted. 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  held  at  Vienna  the  agreement  between 
France  and  England  had  taken  the  form  of 
a  definite  alliance  in  arms.  The  sulfiin  re¬ 
fused  to  grant,  because  of  the  threatening 
occupation  of  the  Danubian  provinces,  that 
which  he  had  refused  to  the  negotiations  of 
the  Russian  envoy  and  Omar  Pacha.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Turkish  general  at  once  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  action,  and  gained  victories  over  the 
invaders  which  caused  them  to  relinquish 
the  territory  upon  which  they  had  seized. 
France  and  England  now  prepared  for  hostili¬ 
ties.  On  the  22d  of  March,  1854,  war  was 
declared,  and  the  combined  fleets  under  the 
French  Admiral  Hamelin  and  the  English 
Admiral  Dundas  bombarded  the  port  of 


Odessa,  the  fortifications  of  which  were  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  thirteen  ships  laden  with  munitions 
of  war  were  captured  and  two  magazines  of 
powder  exploded.  This,  however,  was  only 
the  beginning  of  the  tremendous  war  which 
neither  remonstrances  addressed  to  Russia  by 
other  nations,  nor  a  conference  of  the  great 
powera  at  Vienna  in  1855,  to  agree  upon  a  new 
basis  of  negotiations,  were  successful  in  pre¬ 
venting.  Hostilities  were  carried  out  to  the 
bitter  end  until  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas.  These  few  sentences  contain  a  mere 
indication  of  the  current  of  events  which  we 
shall  now  have  to  follow,  without  entering  into 
any  detailed  account  of  the  various  stages  of  the 
Crimean  war  so  far  as  military  operations  are 
concerned.  A  few  salient  points  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  must  briefly  engage  our  attention,  but 
the  stories  of  Balaklava,  of  Inkerman,  and 
of  Sebastopol  are  twice-told  tales,  and  the 
military  records  of  this  great  and  portentous 
stiuggle  form  no  part  of  a  history  of  social 
and  political  progress. 
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